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THE   DEFENCE   OP   STANDEBTON. 


IT  was  Sunday  afternoon,  the 
19th  December  1880,  and  I  was 
lounging  in  the  verandah  of  my 
hotel  in  Pietermaritzburg,  digesting 
the  invariable  Sunday  early  dinner 
of  the  colony,  when  a  friend,  pas- 
sing by,  stopped,  and  asked  me  if 
I  had  heard  the  news. 

"Have  not  you  heard  it  yet?" 
he  asked  ;  "  why,  the  Boers  have 
taken  Heidelberg,  Joubert  is  Com- 
mander-in-chief, and  Paul  Kruger 
President  of  the  South  African 
Republic,  which  they  have  pro- 
claimed." 

"  Wei',  if  it's  true,  that  starts 
me,"  I  thought,  throwing  away 
the  stump  of  my  cigar,  and  going 
off  to  the  Club  to  hear  the  news 
confirmed. 

Some  weeks  before  this,  when 
the  first  symptoms  of  the  Boer  re- 
bellion began  to  be  heard  of,  I  had 
seen  the  General,  Sir  G.  Colley, 
and  placed  my  services  at  his  dis- 
posal. 

"  I  don't  want  to  go,  sir,"  I  had 
said ;  "  of  course,  I  dislike  the 
Transvaal  more  than  I  can  say  ; 
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but  if  you  think  there  is  any  neces- 
sity for  my  going,  I  am  ready  to 
start  at  an  hour's  notice." 

And  indeed,  before  I  was  half- 
way to  the  Club,  I  found  that  1 
had  been  taken  at  my  word, — a 
short  note  from  the  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, asking  me  if  I  was  prepared 
to  start  by  the  mail-cart  that  left 
for  Newcastle  next  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, to  take  command  of  the  town 
and  garrison  of  Standerton  on  the 
Vaal  river,  some  sixty  miles  within 
the  Transvaal.  Of  course  I  was 
ready — soldiers  always  are  ready 
for  active  service — and  the  next 
day  had  an  interview  with  Sir 
George,  when  I  received  my  in- 
structions. 

He  was  seated  in  his  comfortable 
study  in  Government  House,  the 
roomy  bay-window  looking  across 
the' lawn  to  a  group  of  semi-tropical 
trees;  a  water-colour  picture  of  a 
skirmish  in  Ashantee  over  the  fire- 
place ;  a  massive  oak  desk  strewn 
with  papers  and  well-bound  books; 
a  cosy  arm-chair  beside  it,  in  which 
he  was  sitting,  and  another  for  my- 
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self  at  its  side.  Continually  the 
door  would  open  for  a  message  or 
telegram, — now  brought  by  Mac- 
Gregor  the  military  secretary,  now 
by  Elwes  the  aide-de-camp — both 
since  gone  with  the  rest. 

"You  will  find  Standerton  an 
excellent  position  for  defence,"  the 
General  said.  "  Just  get  into  the 
laager  there,  strengthen  it,  take 
care  they  don't  get  at  you  unawares, 
and  hold  till  I  come.  Troops  are 
starting  already;  we  have  wired  to 
India  for  more.  By  the  20th  of 
next  month  I  shall  be  there,  or 
thereabouts,  and  we  shall  march 
together  on  Heidelberg.  Don't 
attack ;  act  on  the  defensive,  and 
wait  till  I  come.  Get  up  some 
volunteers ;  set  the  heliograph  in 
working  order ;  and  look  after  the 
telegraph  line." 

"  Suppose  they  come  at  me,  am 
I  to  fire  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Yes  :  tell  them  to  stop ;  and  if 
they  don't,  make  them  !  " 

Then  we  shook  hands,  and  I  left 
him  :  he  to  see  others,  and  arrange 
further  plans  in  that  comfortable 
study ;  I  to  pack,  wish  good-bye, 
and  bump  up-country  in  a  mail- 
cart,  doubtful  if  I  should  ever  get 
beyond  Newcastle.  Who  would 
have  said  that  we  were  never  to 
meet  again  ?  who,  if  that  were 
granted,  would  have  ventured  to 
say  that,  of  the  two,  he  was  to  be 
the  one  taken  ] 

Travellers  by  mail-cart  in  South 
Africa  carry  but  a  small  amount 
of  baggage,  —  military  men  more 
than  others,  their  allowance  being 
40  Ib. ;  and  my  40  Ib.  was  soon 
made  up.  A  saddle  and  bridle 
— absolute  necessities  in  the  coun- 
try— took  half  at  once ;  the  moiety 
was  a  change  of  clothes,  soap,  tooth- 
brush, and  towel, — the  lot  to  last 
through  a  campaign  that  promised 
to  extend  over  several  months  at 
least.  My  sword  I  managed  to 
smuggle  in  unperceived,  with  a 


blanket  and  rug  to  sleep  under; 
and  with  every  pocket  full,  I  climb- 
ed into  the  front  seat  beside  the 
driver,  and  behind  six  spanking 
ponies,  gave  one  last  parting  wave 
to  those  left  behind,  and  was  off 
down  the  dusty  street  towards  the 
big  hill  behind  the  town,  beyond 
which  lies  that  terra  incognita 
11  up-country." 

"We  were  six,  including  the 
driver,  a  black  man  from  the  old 
colony;  a  young  lady  held  on 
somewhat  tenderly  by  a  tall,  black- 
whiskered  parson,  who  introduced 
himself  as  the  chaplain  to  the  new 
Bishop  of  Zululand;  and  a  couple  of 
storekeepers  also  bound  up-country. 

How  we  did  roll,  and  sway,  and 
bump,  and  tumble  !  "  Bumps  ! " 
cried  the  black  driver ;  and  bumps 
it  was,  landing  me  as  often  as  not 
on  the  foot-board,  and  the  young 
lady,  pleasantly  enough,  to  judge 
by  his  face,  on  the  parson's  broad 
knees.  Mail-cart  travelling  in  Na- 
tal must  be  endured  to  be  enjoyed  ; 
and  it  must  be  a  strange,  strong 
man  who  can  enjoy  it  even  then. 

We  passed  strings  of  waggons 
hopelessly  stuck  in  the  deep  mud  ; 
straggling  lines  of  soldiers  march- 
ing on  towards  the  front ;  the  two 
7-pounders  afterwards  heard  of  in 
such  terrible  straits  in  the  battles 
that  were  to  come,  the  fat  black 
horses  only  too  good  a  mark  for 

Boer  rifles,  and  Charlie  P in 

command  trotting  cheerily  by  their 
side.  At  night  we  put  up  at  the 
so-called  hotels  by  the  roadside, 
timing  our  journey  so  as  to  reach 
one  by  nightfall,  and  starting  in 
the  cold  grey  of  the  following  morn- 
ing. Wretched  little  drinking- 
shops  were  these  hotels,  where  we 
ate  things  indescribable,  and  turned 
in  between  blankets,  in  clothes, 
boots  and  all,  glad  to  put  honest 
cloth  between  our  bodies  and  the 
brown  crust  which  age  and  previous 
travellers  had  laid  upon  the  bed- 
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clothes.  A  cup  of  coffee  at  five 
o'clock,  the  driver  sloping  in  to 
beg  another  glass  of  schnapps; 
"  All  aboard  "  from  the  same,  and 
"  Bumps  "  again  for  the  next  dozen 
hours. 

Thursday  morning  early — it  was 
the  23d — we  reached  Newcastle, 
having  been  just  46  hours  in  doing 
1 80  miles,  and  we  found  on  inquiry 
that  the  mail-cart  on  to  Pretoria 
had  ceased  to  run  ;  for  the  last  two 
days  it  had  not  come  in,  being 
detained  by  the  Boers. 

Here  was  what  I  had  feared.  I 
had  still  eighty  miles  before  me, 
and  the  last  telegram  said  that 
Standerton  was  expected  hourly  to 
be  attacked.  Let  that  once  come 
off,  and  all  hope  of  getting  into  the 
place  was  at  an  end. 

I  could  hardly  ride  it,  even  if  I 
had  horses  fit  for  the  journey  ;  and 
a  soldier  without  his  sword  is  half- 
way towards  a  civilian,  while  to 
carry  one  full  -  speed  for  eighty 
miles  on  a  horse,  means  to  let  it 
go.  At  last  I  found  a  man  who 
had  a  "  spider,"  which  he  was  will- 
ing to  let  out  for  the  trip  ;  and  as 
luck  would  have  it — all  through 
life  I  have  always  been  a  lucky 
fellow — the  owner  of  the  post-cart 
was  in  Newcastle,  his  horses  still 
along  the  road,  and  he  willing  to 
run  me  through.  In  half  an  hour 
the  "  spider  "  was  hired.  Murray, 
the  post-cart  owner,  had  bought  a 
new  whip,  and  had  gone  out  to 
drive  in  his  first  team ;  while  I  was 
hard  at  work  putting  down  break- 
fast, the  last  it  might  be  for  some 
time,  and  I  consequently  made  a 
good  one. 

I  was  still  busy  eating  when 
Murray  came  in  to  say  the  road 
was  infested  with  Boer  patrols, 
who  stopped  every  vehicle,  and 
had  already  taken  two  officers 
prisoners ;  the  houses  where  we 
should  change  horses  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  full  of  the  same,  and 


it  would  be  as  well  if  I  could  dis- 
guise myself  a  trifle.  An  officer  to 
a  Boer  was  specially  obnoxious :  even 
if  they  let  me  pass,  they  would  be 
sure  to  insult  me,  perhaps  worse. 

Now  I  found  how  hard  it  is  to 
put  off  the  British  officer  at  will. 
The  moustache,  the  cropped  hair, 
the  cut  of  one's  clothes,  turn  up  as 
evidence  against  you.  By  regula- 
tion an  officer  may  not  shave  his 
moustache,  and  this  gave  mine  a 
respite,  perhaps  only  too  gladly; 
close-cropped  hair  won't  grow  in  a 
day ;  slop-clothes  can  be  purchased, 
it  is  true,  but  there  is  an  affection 
innate  in  every  man's  heart  for  his 
own  raiment.  There  was,  more- 
over, the  sword,  helmet,  and  re- 
volver, all  indispensable.  I  bought 
a  wide-brimmed  slouch-hat  of  the 
kind  much  affected  by  the  Dutch, 
took  off  collar  and  necktie,  rubbed 
up  my  hair,  forgot  to  wash  my 
face,  and  called  in  on  the  manager 
of  the  bank  to  ask  for  a  letter 
describing  me  as  a  young  man  sent 
up  to  the  branch  at  Heidelberg 
to  arrange  business.  This,  after 
certain  compunctions,  he  gave  me, 
and  I  was  ready  to  start.  My 
sword  was  crammed  under  the  seat; 
the  helmet  got  in  behind  under 
the  saddle  ;  revolvers  —  Murray 
had  his  as  well  as  I  had  mine — 
were  laid  at  our  feet  without  an 
attempt  to  conceal  them,  both 
loaded, — it  was  no  time  for  cere- 
mony; and  so  we  started. 

Across  the  river,  then  swollen 
with  the  late  rains,  past  Fort 
Amiel  nestling  on  the  hill  beyond, 
and  then  up  the  face  of  the  Dra- 
kensberg,  mile  after  mile,  always 
up  and  always  steep.  At  the  "out- 
spans,"  where  the  tin  stables  of  the 
relays  were  kept,  we  found  the 
Kaffir  boys  away,  and  the  horses 
straying  far  abroad  on  the  hills ; 
and  it  took  both  time  and  patience 
to  fetch  them  in. 

So  we  drove  up  the  now  histori- 
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cal  "  Slanting  Heights  ; "  across  the 
Ingogo;  past  Savory  and  Bates's 
store,  the  Amajuba  frowning  on  our 
left ;  and  at  last,  as  dusk  began  to 
settle  over  it,  climbed  "  The  Nek." 
A  few  waggons,  coming  down  with 
families  "  on  the  trek  "  from  the 
threatening  war  in  front,  were  all 
we  met:  the  road  was  deserted, 
and  we  were  glad  to  pull  up  at 
Walker's  neat  cottage  at  Cold- 
stream,  and  sit  down  to  tea  poured 
out  by  his  pleasant-faced  English 
wife,  and  have  a  romp  with  the 
children  before  starting. 

It  was  now  9  P.M.,  and  very 
dark.  The  stream  which  is  the 
boundary  of  the  Transvaal  ran  at 
the  bottom  of  the  garden ;  beyond 
lay  a  long  fifteen  miles  of  bog  and 
morass,  across  which  in  daylight  it 
took  good  pilotage  to  drive.  Now 
it  was  pitchy  dark,  hardly  a  star  in 
the  sky ;  and  the  croakers,  as  usual, 
prophesied  the  worst  if  we  attempt- 
ed it.  So  we  heard  them  out  in 
silence,  and  then  Murray  asked  me 
if  I  would  try  it. 

"Can  you  do  it,  Murray1?"  I 
asked. 

"Yes,"  was  the  answer,  Murray 
not  being  very  talkative. 

"  Then  we'll  be  off  at  once  ; "  and 
by  the  light  of  a  lantern,  we  got  the 
ponies  in,  and  Walker  showed  us 
down  to  the  "  drift,"  and  wished  us 
a  hearty  good-bye — "  and  look  out 
for  the  road,  for  it's  precious  bad." 
And  very  bad  it  was,  and  very 
dark.  I  remember  well  on  our  left 
was  the  sky-line  quite  close  to  us. 
We  were  driving  along  the  bottom 
of  a  small  valley,  and  the  clouds, 
which  were  thick  and  fleecy  above 
this  sky-line,  looked  like  clumps 
of  trees,  spreading  elms,  just  such 
as  stand  about  in  parks  at  home. 
Now  and  again  we  crossed  this  sky- 
line, and  drove  into,  as  it  seemed, 
these  trees,  and  I  involuntarily  felt 
myself  putting  up  my  arm  to  ward 
off  the  branches. 


Once  Murray  stopped  dead  after 
driving  slowly  for  some  time,  and 
broke  the  dead  silence — 

"  We're  off  the  road ;  take  the 
reins,  and  I'll  look  for  it." 

So  he  got  down,  the  "  spider  " 
following  across  slushy  pits  and 
boulders;  roads  every  where  in  the 
ghastly  light,  and  Murray  just 
visible  in  front  with  his  face  to 
the  ground. 

All  at  once  —  we  had  scouted 
about  for  a  good  half -hour  —  he 
came  up, — 

"  All  right ;  here's  Meek's  fence." 
And  I  could  make  out  a  dim  line 
of  posts,  with  wire  stretched  be- 
tween, on  our  right.  Then  he 
climbed  in  and  we  drove  on  :  and 
by-and-by  a  light  shone  out  ahead, 
and  the  light  showed  something 
black  behind  it;  and  turning  to- 
wards it,  we  were  in  front  of  a 
long  low  building,  known  far  and 
near  as  "Meek's  store." 

An  elderly  man  was  Meek,  well 
known  on  the  roads  which  met  here. 
He  wanted  us  to  come  in ;  but  we 
had  been  warned  against  his  house 
as  a  likely  rendezvous  for  Boers,  so 
we  took  the  usual  drain  of  "  square- 
face,"  and  set  out  again,  with  his 
parting  words  in  our  ears — 

"  Take  care  how  you  drive — the 
road's  mortal  rutty;  they've  been 
mending  it  just  now,  and  the  Boers 
have  stopped  them.  You'll  pass 
Van  der  Schyffs  ten  mile  on ;  you'd 
best  keep  close,  he's  bad  against 
the  British,  and  there's  a  lot  of 
the  same  kind  living  with  him." 

The  road  lay  along  a  stony  val- 
ley perhaps  half  a  mile  in  width, 
with  low  hills  on  either  side.  Now 
and  then  at  intervals  were  vleys, 
marshes  knee-deep  in  water,  and 
often  overhead  in  treacherous 
mud ;  and  across  these,  drains  had 
been  cut  to  take_  the  water  off. 
Where  the  road  crossed  these 
vleys  the  water  was  deep  and 
still,  shining  ghastly  white  across 
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it,  warning  us  away.  So  with  a 
plunge  and  a  snort  the  horses 
wheeled  round,  and  we  went  up 
the  hill  on  our  right  till  the  stream 
must  have  narrowed,  when  we 
turned,  and  took  it  with  a  dash, 
the  light  trap  jerking  across,  down 
one  bank  and  up  the  other,  with  a 
shock  that  sent  me  down  where  the 
revolvers  lay  more  than  once. 

"That's  Van  der  Schyff's,"  said 
Murray,  as  we  passed  a  dark  thing 
ou  our  left ;  and  he  didn't  crack  his 
whip  for  a  mile  or  more.  The  man 
had  been  appointed  general  of  the 
district  by  the  Boers,  and  was  put- 
ting up  their  patrols,  which  we 
know  by  day  infested  the  roads. 

All  this  time  night  was  wearing 
on,  and  Sand  Spruit,  the  next  stage, 
seemed  never  nearer. 

"  I  hope  we'll  find  the  horses  at 
<  Wool  Wash,'  "  said  Murray  ;  "if 
they  have  trekked,  the  horses  will 
be  gone  too,  and  it's  another  fifteen 
miles  to  Paade  Kop  where  the  next 
are :  it  will  be  a  bit  hard  on  the 
brutes." 

"  Wool  Wash  "  is  the  local  name 
for  an  establishment  for  sheep- wash- 
ing which  a  couple  of  enterprising 
Englishmen  had  set  up  on  the  small 
river  called  Sand  Spruit  —  a  bad 
place  at  the  best  to  cross,  and  one 
which,  with  tired  horses,  if  the 
others  did  not  turn  up,  would  be 
almost  impossible. 

Just  at  midnight  we  saw  a  small 
tin  house,  a  tent,  and  an  unfinished 
building  peer  out  ahead. 

"  That's  '  Wool  Wash,'  and  there's 
a  light,  so  they  are  not. off  yet," 
remarked  Murray,  breaking  another 
long  silence  as  we  drove  up  and 
stopped,  while  a  shirt -clad  figure 
shading  a  candle  in  a  flat  candle- 
stick came  out  to  greet  us. 

"Who's  that?  Murray?  Oh,  all 
right ;  thought  it  was  a  Boer  sent 
to  'commandeer'  us.  Get  down. 
Who's  that  with  you?"  were  the 
observations  we  met,  and  in  less 


time  than  it  takes  to  tell,  we  were 
sitting  inside  the  little  tent,  with 
the  '  Wool  Wash,'  two  big  fellows 
in  their  shirt*,  evidently  roused  out 
of  bed,  sitting  on  it  opposite,  calling 
for  coffee,  and  asking  us  the  news. 

"Walker's  not  trekked  yet? 
They're  all  off  from  hereabouts,  and 
we  start  to-morrow  :  it's  fighting, 
and  no  mistake.  Van  der  Schyff 
has  200  at  his  farm.  Didn't  they 
stop  you?  There  are  lots  they  did. 
I  don't  think  you'll  get  through, 
with  an  officer  too.  Barrett's  news 
is  bad,  isn't  it  ? " 

"No  !  what  is  that?"  we  asked. 

"  He's  just  come  down  from  Mid- 
dleburg,  and  would  have  been  here, 
only  the  patrol  chased  him  back. 
Bad  news  too  :  the  94th  cut  up,  202 
killed  and  wounded,  48  prisoners. 
They  left  two  waggons  and  ten  men 
to  bury  the  dead,  and  took  all  the 
rest.  The  colonel's  shot  and  eight 
others,  and  one  of  the  women.  Bar- 
rett told  them  the  Boers  intended 
to  attack,  but  the  colonel  didn't  be- 
lieve it,  and  now  they're  all  dead. 
Barrett's  face  was  awful.  I  think  he 
saw  the  whole  thing.  The  Boers 
put  up  a  white  flag,  and  shot  them 
down  before  they  could  shoot  back." 

And  this  was  how  I  heard  of  the 
massacre  of  my  poor  regiment. 

The  tent  was  hot  and  stuffy,  and 
I  was  glad  to  get  out  and  walk 
about  in  the  dark  cool  air,  and  try 
to  think  that  it  was  not  true.  The 
friends  of  the  last  twenty  years 
murdered,  and  I  going  on  to  meet, 
perhaps,  the  same  fate.  It  was  a 
bitter  thought,  and  I  paced  up  and 
down,  and  took  the  coffee  they 
brought  me,  like  a  daft  man,  and 
walked  again,  and  thought,  and 
thought,  and  still  only  thought. 
It  was  one  of  those  moments  that 
can  only  come  to  a  man  once  in  his 
life,  and  I  thank  God  that  mine 
has  come  to  me,  and  passed,  and 
cannot  come  again. 

was -the  dull,  cloudy  night; 
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close  by  the  sullen  river,  just  speak- 
ing over  the  rocks  to  tell  me  it  was 
waiting  for  me  presently ;  across  the 
veldt  a  group  of  natives  jabbering, 
and  trying  to  drive  in  our  horses ; 
and  at  my  elbow  the  "  Wool  Wash," 
kindly  pressing  me  to  drink  more 
coffee,  and  stringing  tales  together 
of  how  the  Boers  were  all  about  us. 
We  got  away  at  last,  and  dashed 
into  the  river,  the 'water  over  the 
seat  of  the  "spider,"  the  opposite 
bank  like  a  wall,  and  the  horses, 
only  two  of  them  fresh  ones,  look- 
ing as  if  every  moment  they  would 
topple  backwards  over  us.  But 
I  seemed  to  care  but  little;  my 
thoughts  were  all  with  that  sad 
day,  and  the  awful  sight  which  met 
me  everywhere  in  the  darkness. 

At  4  A.M.  we  got  down  under  a 
low  flat-topped  hill,  Paade  Kop,  at 
the  door  of  a  small  inn,  and  after 
much  calling  roused  up  the  pro- 
prietor, also  in  his  shirt,  who  asked 
us  in,  and  lit  a  candle,  and  pressed 
us  to  eat  of  the  remains  of  supper 
still  on  the  table — half  a  boiled 
fowl,  some  bread  and  lumps  of  but- 
ter, the  dirty  plates  standing  about, 
spilled  salt,  bread-crumbs,  and  slops 
of  "  square-face ; "  not  a  tempting 
meal,  and  one  I  neither  ate  nor 
wanted.  One  feeling  only  was  pre- 
sent, to  get  on  and  be  with  my 
men  before  it  was  too  late. 

Dawn  was  already  breaking  as 
we  set  out,  never  less  welcome  than 
on  that  morning ;  and  dozing  off  by 
starts,  waking  with  some  queer 
dream  across  my  brain,  I  watched 
the  red  glow  creeping  across  the 
grey,  and  thought  it  never  came  so 
fast  before.  Then  the  long  level 
road  grew  out,  and  we  stretched 
our  necks,  looking  out  for  any 
figure  riding  down  it,  and  caught 
each  other  glancing  at  the  revolvers 
at  our  feet,  and  felt  about  as  un- 
comfortable as  most  men  can  feel. 

There  was  still  a  drive  of  good 
twenty  miles  before  us,  and  there 


was  no  knowing  but  what  Stander- 
ton  had  been  attacked — it  might 
have  fallen.  Every  farm  about  held 
men  who  hated  us,  and  the  country 
was  so  open  we  could  be  seen  for 
miles. 

Once  a  speck  in  front  grew  out 
of  the  horizon,  and  we  watched  it 
coming  nearer,  and  at  last  saw  that 
it  was  a  man  riding  to  meet  us. 
We  never  took  our  eyes  off  him ;  one 
was  as  bad  as  fifty — he  could  give 
the  alarm,  and  we  should  never 
reach  our  journey's  end;  and  it 
was  unspeakable  relief  when  he 
turned  out  to  be  only  a  native,  and 
one  of  Murray's  servants. 

However,  we  were  fated  to  be  in 
luck,  and  the  little  town  came  into 
sight,  Stander's  Kop  on  its  left,  a 
hill  to  be  well  known  throughout 
the  siege ;  and  I  saw  the  tents 
standing  up  below  it,  and  the  men 
walking  about  between  them  as  if 
no  Boers  were  near;  and  then  we 
dashed  into  the  river,  and  half 
wading,  half  swimming,  got  across 
and  into  the  town,  and  in  another 
minute  I  was  in  the  middle  of  old 
friends,  shaking  hands,  and  answer- 
ing their  puzzled  questions  as  to 
how  I  got  through  so  safely. 

Everything  was  naturally  in  the 
wildest  confusion.  In  the  fore- 
ground stood  a  second  "spider,"  on 
the  point  of  starting  for  Heidelberg 
with  the  Bishop  of  Pretoria,  who, 
nothing  daunted  by  the  certainty 
of  capture,  resolved  to  get  through, 
trusting  to  his  cloth  to  enable  him 
to  do  so  in  safety.  Near  him  was  a 
stout  man,  dressed  as  an  English- 
man, who  by  his  well-shaved  chin 
and  ruddy  cheeks  might  have  been 
either  English  or  Dutch.  This  was 
the  Landdrost,  the  chief  civil  magis- 
trate of  the  town  and  district,  and 
a  man  I  had  soon,  as  matters 
turned  out,  constant  work  with. 
Most  prompt  and  willing  I  found 
him,  indispensable  in  his  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  people,  almost  the 
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one  man  with  whom,  through  all 
the  long  three  months  to  come, 
I  could  sit  down  to  a  tete-a-tete 
certain  that  I  should  learn  some- 
thing from  his  conversation. 

In  the  centre  of  the  little  town, 
which  consisted  of  some  fifty  tin- 
roofed  —  some  tin  altogether  — 
houses,  was  a  substantial  stone 
building,  the  court-house,  Land- 
drost's  office,  and  jail.  The  win- 
dows had  been  pulled  out,  the  doors 
unhung,  and  in  their  place  bags 
piled  up  full  of  earth,  small  holes 
being  left  for  the  rifles.  Bustling 
in  and  about  this  were  numbers 
of  soldiers  in  shirt-sleeves  carrying 
in  more  bags,  planks,  barrels  for 
water-supply,  provisions,  ammuni- 
tion, and  other  things  necessary 
in  a  siege.  A  little  further  off 
was  a  second  house,  also  in  the 
same  state,  with  more  soldiers  hurry- 
ing about ;  and  away  again  on  the 
road  towards  Heidelberg  was  the 
hotel,  now  doing  a  limited  busi- 
ness on  its  own  account,  while 
more  soldiers  were  doing  the  same 
work  by  it  as  had  been  done  to  the 
other  houses.  Taking  the  Land- 
drost  aside,  I  found  that  he  had 
heard  some  indefinite  rumours  of 
the  disaster  to  the  94th  ;  and  these 
coming  from  another  source  than 
that  from  which  my  information 
had  come,  I  got  him  to  show  me 
into  the  telegraph  office  to  tell  the 
tale  below. 

The  telegraph  office  was  in  a 
room  in  the  court-house,  and  I  had 
first  to  squeeze  myself  between  two 
piles  of  niealie-bags  that  closed  the 
main  entrance,  then  in  through  a 
room  full  of  soldiers  hammering, 
and  so  into  the  small  office,  its 
windows  also  blocked  up,  dimly 
lighted  in  consequence,  its  floor 
scattered  with  debris,  telegraph 
forms  lying  about  under  foot,  the 
only  sign  of  civilisation  left  being 
the  tiny  instrument  on  the  table, 
clicking  its  news,  and  the  clerk 


taking  down  the  words  as  they  un- 
wound themselves  on  the  endless  roll 
of  paper  coming  from  it.  The  wire 
had  been  cut  daily,  and  it  was  all 
but  hopeless  to  try  to  send  a  mes- 
sage, and  I  was  lucky  to  find  the 
line  open.  Later  on  in  the  day  I 
went  in  again  and  received  the 
answer  to  mine  of  the  morning, 
the  last  I  was  destined  to  get,  and 
one  I  was  just  too  late  to  reply  to, 
the  line  failing  at  that  instant. 
Next  day  I  sent  down  it,  and  found 
it  cut  in  twenty  places,  the  wire 
chopped  into  short  lengths  a  yard 
long,  the  poles  thrown  down  by 
threes  and  fours. 

The  message  with  its  news,  the  last 
we  heard  for  ninety-two  days,  was  : 
"  Your  action  approved  by  General ; 
artillery  will  push  on  to  Newcastle, 
but  not  a  man  is  to  proceed  beyond 
that  station  without  special  orders 
from  Headquarters."  So  we  knew 
that  a  concentration  of  troops  at 
the  frontier  town  was  in  progress. 
The  next  message  I  received  three 
months  after  the  first,  by  hand  from 
Newcastle,  where  it  had  lain  ever 
since  its  arrival  shortly  after  the 
despatch  of  the  other,  its  cheering 
words  unheard  by  us  till  the  hand 
that  wrote  it  lay  with  the  rest  under 
the  turf  of  the  Drakensberg.  The 
message  said — 

"  Dec.  24#i. — General  highly  ap- 
proves of  your  prompt  action,  and 
hopes  you  will  give  a  good  account  of 
Boers  if  attacked.  Send  messenger 
to  Boer  camp  to  ask  after  wounded 
and  offer  services  of  a  surgeon,  and 
try  to  get  them  sent  in  to  our  lines." 
Cheering  words  to  us  poor  be- 
leaguered ones  they  would  have 
been,  and  breathing  the  well-loved 
spirit  of  him  who  sent  them  in 
every  line.  Murray,  who  had 
driven  me,  was  starting  back.  He 
was  safe  enough,  well  known  on 
the  road,  and  without  a  hated  red- 
coat as  a  passenger,  was  sure  to  get 
through.  So  I  got  into  a  small 
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back  room  in  the  hotel  and  scrib- 
bled off  a  few  hasty  lines  to  the 
dear  ones  at  home — the  last  they 
too  would  get  throughout  weary 
months  of  waiting. 

It  was  a  thought  that  came  up 
often  enough  during  that  time,  that 
if  we  shut-up  ones  had  the  danger 
and  the  ballets  for  our  share,  those 
at  home  had  far  worse — the  anxiety 
of  dead  silence  about  those  they 
loved,  the  dread  of  what  tidings 
the  news  might  bring  when  it 
came ;  and,  as  usual  in  the  world, 
the  stronger  had  the  less  to  bear. 

The  letter  written,  I  drove  up  to 
the  fort — a  mile  away,  on  rising 
ground  to  the  south  of  the  town 
— and  found  things  quieter  there. 
The  fort — or  laager,  as  it  was  then 
called — was  a  low  earthwork  with  a 
dit;h  round  it,  at  one  part  deep, 
for  the  rest  only  a  mere  scratch. 
Through  the  centre  ran  a  thick 
wall,  with  a  tin  roof  sloping  on  one 
side — the  place  forming  an  open 
shed,  once  a  stable.  Everywhere  the 
earthen  parapets  had  fallen  down, 
leaving  great  breaches  which  had 
been  partially  filled  in  with  mealie- 
bags  of  mould  ;  piles  of  stones  fal- 
len from  the  walls  lay  about.  In- 
side all  was  dirt  and  muddle.  It 
had  been  used  since  construction 
as  a  commissariat  store,  and  was 
littered  with  boxes,  bags,  tents,  and 
all  kinds  of  stores,  in  admirable 
confusion.  Tents,  pitched  anyhow, 
tripped  you  up  with  their  ropes ; 
a  troop  of  curs  loafed  about  on  the 
look-out  for  garbage;  and  a  pony 
was  picketed  to  a  tent-peg,  and 
munched  away  contentedly  in  a 
circle  of  filth,  which  showed  that 
the  spot  had  been  his  stable  for 
some  time  past. 

These  were  matters  which,  as  the 
siege  went  on,  mended  themselves. 
Horses  could  not  pass  the  entrance 
if  they  had  wished  it — it  was  too 
narrow.  Dogs  were  rigidly  exclud- 
ed :  a  somewhat  dilapidated  old 
soldier,  standing  at  the  gate,  with 


such  terrible  orders  against  the 
whole  canine  race,  that  one  day, 
on  a  sneaking  cur  getting  past  him, 
he  was  seen,  capless  and  breathless, 
pursuing  the  brute  through  the  fort, 
with  whirling  stick,  and  yells  almost 
Red  Indian  in  their  ferocity,  till 
both  he  and  the  cur  fell  into  the 
ditch  outside,  and  had  to  be  picked 
out  carefully. 

The  fort  inspected,  we  did  a  bit 
of  the  old  Zulu  game,  and  "  manned 
the  laager,"  to  show  the  men  their 
places  — a  game  in  which  our  previ- 
ous experience,  when  marching  on 
Ulundi,  stood  in  good  stead.  Every 
man  got  round  the  walls  as  if  by 
nature  born  to  a  loophole,  and  the 
array  of  glittering  points  sticking 
out  gave  our  laager  a  most  formid- 
able look  when  seen  from  an  attack- 
ing point  of  view.  One  thing  had 
struck  me  on  arrival — that  the  town 
was  practically  open  to  any  one  who 
liked  to  coaie  in  and  inspect  our 
defences, — one  avowed  rebel  hav- 
ing already  been  shown  round  the 
court-house,  and  a  second  driving 
up  as  near  as  he  dared  to  the  laager 
to  look  at  a  place  which  he  was 
the  first  to  fire  at  a  few  days  later. 
To  put  an  end  to  this  inquisitive- 
ness,  I  established  a  strong  party 
to  stop  every  person  arriving  or 
going  out,  with  orders  to  examine 
them,  and,  if  necessary,  to  confine 
them,  till  I  was  communicated 
with;  and  I  found  the  plan  work 
admirably.  One  small  man,  some 
five  feet  in  stature,  a  lawyer's  agent, 
held  in  great  esteem  by  the  Boers 
as  one  of  their  best  advocates,  was 
among  the  first  to  be  arrested  when 
attempting  to  leave,  being  then  and 
there  put  under  a  sentry.  This 
same  prisoner  afterwards  became 
one  of  my  leading  volunteers,  and 
towards  the  end  acted  as  the  store- 
keeper when  I  seized  all  the  pro- 
visions in  the  town  and  put  the 
inhabitants  on  a  reduced  scale  of 
rations. 

Now  he  was  inclined  to  bluster  ; 
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and  after  several  attempts  to  get  at 
me,  he  succeeded, and  asked  me  what 
I  meant  by  arresting  him.  I  assured 
him  that  I  did  not  want  to  bother 
him  more  than  I  was  obliged ;  but 
just  now  all  who  were  not  for  me 
were  against  me ;  and  I  ended  by 
advising  him  to  keep  quiet  and  not 
bother  me;  "for,"  I  added,  "I 
seem  a  very  quiet  man,  but  I 
can  be  very  nasty  if  I  like ;  and  if 
I  find  you  bother  me  I  might  shoot 
you  ! "  My  manner  was  horribly 
cool ;  but  he  saw  that  I  meant  it, 
and  went  off  under  escort  to  see 
his  wife.  A  little  later  he  returned 
and  asked  me  if  he  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  and  joined  the  volunteers 
should  he  be  free  again.  He  was 
walked  off  to  the  Landdrost,  who 
administered  the  oath  on  the  spot, 
was  drafted  into  the  volunteers,  and 
shouldered  his  rifle  throughout  the 
siege  as  well  as  any  other  man.  He 
was,  moreover,  a  fisherman,  and 
often  sent  me  some  excellent  fish — 
a  treat  indeed  in  a  beleaguered 
town  :  so  there  are  worse  ways  of 
getting  round  a  man  than  by  offer- 
ing to  shoot  him. 

After  this  I  held  a  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants,  when  the  Landdrost 
read  the  last  telegram  from  Sir  G. 
Colley,  saying  that  relief  would 
come  on  20th  January,  up  to 
which  date  he  expected  us  to  be 
able  to  hold  out ;  and  I  made 
some  mild  speeches  to  the  effect 
that  they  must  help  to  defend  them- 
selves, calling  on  them  to  come  for- 
ward as  volunteers,  foot  or  horse, 
letting  them  choose  their  own  offi- 
cers, arming  and  drilling  them  my- 
self. And  so  was  formed  the  nu- 
cleus of  our  volunteer  corps,  which 
numbered  seventy -five  men,  and 
did  excellent  service,  as  will  be 
seen  hereafter. 

A  committee  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  the  women  and  children 
was  formed,  of  which  I  was  presi- 
dent; and  after  some  deliberation 
we  picked  out  a  large  wool-store  in 


the  centre  of  the  town,  blocked  up 
the  windows  with  mealie-bags,  and 
put  all  women  and  children  into 
it  of  nights  under  care  of  the 
parson — an  arrangement  the  fair 
creatures  stuck  to  for  a  limited 
time,  eventually  leaving  it  for  their 
houses,  preferring  to  risk  a  stray 
bullet  to  encountering  the  horrors 
of  its  mixed  population,  amongst 
which  might  be  counted  as  not  the 
least  numerous  those  insects  from 
which  it  came  to  be  known  as  "  The 
Flea  Laager." 

By  this  time  it  was  growing 
dark,  and  we  sat  down  to  a  wretch- 
ed dinner  of  bad  beef  and  dry 
bread,  washed  down  by  a  case 
of  champagne  given  us  by  a  con- 
siderate storekeeper  for  the  occa- 
sion. The  mess-room  was  a  little 
stone  cottage,  very  rough,  much  too 
small  for  our  party,  and  extremely 
dirty.  Two  barrack-tables  held  the 
cracked  plates  and  dishes  we  fed 
from ;  boxes  for  seats  were  more 
plentiful  than  chairs ;  our  food 
came  through  a  hole  in  the  wall ; 
our  wine-cellar  was  a  second  room 
opening  from  our  first,  its  prin- 
cipal occupants  a  litter  of  nine 
puppies  who  sucked  and  snored 
most  vigorously  ;  our  servants, 
soldiers  somewhat  exhilarated,  for 
it  was  Christmas  Eve ;  our  conver- 
sation, the  expected  attack  and  our 
means  of  meeting  it. 

We  had  got  half-way  through 
the  tough  beef  when  a  man  ran 
in  to  say  the  Dutch  were  on  us, 
and  the  men  in  the  laager  to  resist 
them ;  so  we  had  to  run  up  too, 
finding  the  tents  struck  and  the 
men  standing  to  their  loopholes. 
But  no  sign  of  the  Dutch  came 
out.  One  rather  credulous  youth 
declared  he  heard  revolvers  going 
off  in  town,  but  they  turned  out 
to  have  been  crackers  let  off  by 
boys  in  honour  of  the  day — it  was 
Christmas  Eve — and  magnified  by 
a  slightly  heated  imagination  into 
firearms.  So  we  sloped  back  to 
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our  dinner,  the  beef  still  standing 
in  a  pool  of  stagnant  fat,  once 
gravy,  and  were  glad  to  wash  down 
our  first  scare  with  the  champagne, 
getting  off  to  our  tents  soon  after. 

And  that  was  how  we  spent  our 
Christmas  Eve. 

Our  garrison  consisted  of  350 
men  —  three  companies  94th  and 
one  58th  Regiments.  These,  with 
the  exception  of  a  single  company  of 
the  94th,  had  but  just  arrived  under 
circumstances  of  considerable  dif- 
ficulty, always  in  danger  of  an  at- 
tack, when  the  disaster  of  Bronker's 
Spruit  might  have  been  repeated. 
The  94th  were  met  at  the  border 
by  a  brother  of  Joubert's,  an  under- 
sized man  with  dirty  nails,  who 
delivered  a  letter  to  the  officer  in 
command,  in  which  he  was  ordered 
to  halt  under  peril  of  an  attack. 
The  58th  received  a  similar  letter, 
amusing  enough  to  copy  here.  It 
ran  as  follows  : — 

"SOUTH  AFRICAN  REPUBLIC, 
HEIDELBERG,  December  20,  1880. 

"  To  the  Commander-in-chief  of 

Tier  Majesty's  troops  on  the 

road  to  Pretoria . 

"  SIR, — We  have  the  honour  to  in- 
form you  that  the  Government  of  the 
South  African  Republic  have  taken  up 
their  residence  at  Heidelberg. 

"  That  a  diplomatic  commissioner 
has  been  sent  by  them  with  de- 
spatches to  his  Excellency  Sir  W. 
Owen  Lanyon. 

«  That  until  the  arrival  of  his  Ex- 
cellency's answer  we  do  not  know 
whether  we  are  in  a  state  of  war  or  not. 

"  That  consequently  we  cannot  al- 
low any  movement  of  troops  in  our 
country  from  your  side,  and  wish  you 
to  stop  where  you  are. 

"We  not  being  in  war  with  her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  nor  with  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  who  we  are  sure  to  be 
on  our  side  if  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  position,  but  only  recovering 
the  independence  of  our  country,  we 
do  not  wish  to  take  to  arms,  and  there- 
fore inform  you  that  any  movement 
of  troops  from  your  side  will  be  taken 
by  us  as  a  declaration  of  war,  the  re- 
sponsibility whereof  we  put  on  your 


shoulders,  as  we  will  know  ivhat  we  will 
have  to  do. — We  are,  sir,  your  obedient 
servants, 

"P.  KRUGER. 
H.  PRETORIUS. 

P.   J.   JOUBERT. 
"A.    BOK, 

Secretary  to  the  South  African 
Government." 

Neither  of  these  orders  was 
obeyed,  the  troops  of  course  hur- 
rying on,  and  arriving  safely  at 
Standerton  by  a  forced  march.  I 
had  thus  about  300  effective  men, 
eleven  of  them  officers,  and  a  pop- 
ulation of  450  civilians,  a  large 
proportion  blacks,  besides  women 
and  children. 

Supplies  were  my  first  thought  : 
cattle,  fortunately,  were  plentiful, 
biscuit  ample  for  present  wants, 
and  a  good  supply  of  lime-juice 
made  me  independent  of  vegetables. 
The  town,  too,  appeared  fairly 
stocked,  although  the  Dutch  had 
lately  made  a  practice  of  taking  away 
flour  to  a  large  extent.  Gunpowder 
had  entirely  gone  the  same  way, 
one  storekeeper  having  sold  six 
barrels  within  a  few  months,  while 
another  gave  1000  rounds  of  'West- 
ley-Richards  cartridges  to  a  Boer, 
the  leader  of  one  of  the  attacks  on 
Standerton,  and  avowedly  disaf- 
fected, that  being  the  quantity  he 
was  allowed  to  purchase  each  year, 
the  Landdrost  giving  him  the  "  per- 
mit "  within  a  few  days  of  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  Republic — so  well 
were  matters  managed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Pretoria. 

In  the  morning  I  called  the  men 
together  and  told  them  the  tale  of 
the  massacre  of  their  regiment,  in- 
terrupted by  low  remarks,  muttered 
comments,  and  at  the  mention  of 
the  officers  who  had  fallen,  by  still 
louder  ones.  When  I  came  to  the 
colonel's  reported  death,  the  whole 
broke  out  into  a  strange  chorus  of 
ejaculations,  almost  sobs  from  many, 
followed  by  a  cry  for  revenge  abso- 
lutely savage  in  its  intensity.  At 
the  tale  of  the  white  flag,  and  the 
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treachery  that  came  close  on  its 
display,  with  my  warning  against 
its  repetition,  a  whisper  went  round 
like  wildfire ;  the  words  I  told  them 
seemed  like  an  order,  and  white 
flags  just  then  would  have  fared 
badly  at  the  hands  of  those  stern- 
faced  men  round  me  clutching  their 
rifles.  Later  on  came  an  instance 
of  the  disrepute  into  which  these 
flags  had  fallen.  A  party  of  scouts 
rode  into  camp  with  a  herd  of 
cattle  and  goats  which  they  had 
captured.  "  They  were  in  charge 
of  a  Dutchman  and  two  natives," 
said  the  sergeant  who  brought 
them  in  ;  "  and  when  he  saw  us  he 
waved  his  flag,  a  white  one,  and 
we  let  drive  at  him ;  and  didn't  he 
go  off  quickly  !  though  we  didn't 
hit  him,  more's  the  pity."  The 
Dutchman  turned  out  to  be  a  loy- 
al native  who  affected  European 
clothes,  and  was  the  court  inter- 
preter, and  who  came  on  under  his 
white  flag,  nothing  doubting,  when 
h.3  was  greeted  with  a  volley,  and 
c'eared  out  faster  than  he  came. 
And  towards  the  close  of  the  siege, 
when  the  white  flag  with  news  of 
the  first  armistice  came  down  the 
opposite  hill,  the  marksman  on 
diity  came  to  report  it  as  usual, 
saluting  and  asking  in  the  most 
matter-of-fact  way,  "  Shall  I  take 
him  now,  sir,  or  wait  till  he  comes 
nearer  1 "  It  never  entered  his 
head  that  anything  but  a  volley 
was  the  proper  reception  for  the 
flag ;  and  as  I  went  down  the  line 
of  men  behind  the  shelters  towards 
the  drift  to  which  the  flag  was 
coming,  I  found  every  man  with 
his  sight  up  and  his  rifle  pointed  in 
readiness  to  fire ;  and  they  seemed 
to  think  me  a  queer  fellow  to  tell 
them  what  these  flags  had  done  to 
us,  and  then  to  stop  them  giving  it 
back  again.  That  day  came  on  one 
of  the  thunderstorms  of  the  coun- 
try, bad  enough  in  peace  time ; 
now,  with  the  Boer  scouts  riding 
about  outside,  and  all  the  buzz  of 


preparation  going  on  within,  pecu- 
liarly awful.  .  First  increasing  dark- 
ness till  the  tents  were  scarcely 
visible,  and  the  men  had  to  strike 
off  work ;  then  a  flash,  and  a  roll 
of  thunder  coming  nearer ;  a  second 
flash  more  blinding  than  before, 
followed  at  a  shorter  interval 
by  a  louder  roll,  the  air  still  as 
death  :  we  remained  in  great  ex- 
pectancy,—  no  breath,  no  sound, 
except  the  crashes,  culminating  in 
one  that  shook  one's  very  frame, 
and  made  us  turn  round  involun- 
tarily to  see  which  of  us  were  hit. 
Close  by  two  horses  lay  stone-dead, 
without  a  mark  upon  them  ;  a  man 
near  the  tent  we  sat  in,  stretched 
out,  fortunately  only  stunned  ;  and 
a  corporal  inside  the  tent  beside 
him  grinning,  half  in  terror  and  a 
little  bit  in  sheer  amusement,  with 
a  big  hole  burnt  in  his  coat-sleeve, 
still  smoking.  "We  were  lucky  to 
escape  so  easily.  The  strange  thing 
in  these  storms  is  that  they  always 
wind  up  with  one  big  crash.  After 
that  the  thunder  rolls  and  rumbles 
quietly  away  as  if  in  a  hurry  to  be 
off  after  doing  the  worst  it  can  do. 

As  we  sat  round  our  poor  table 
that  evening,  getting  through  a  re- 
petition of  yesterday's  dinner,  we 
talked  of  home  a  bit  and  of  the 
merry  evenings  that  our  friends 
were  passing  that  Christmas  night ; 
yet,  as  we  came  to  know  afterwards, 
they  were  not  so  merry  in  many 
homes,  the  telegram  telling  our  sad 
news  having  arrived  that  same 
Christmas-day.  Then  we  did  not 
know  that,  and  we  munched  our 
tough  beef,  and  washed  it  down 
with  the  champagne  left  from  yes- 
terday's present,  and  thought  of 
them  at  home,  and  wished  that  we 
were  with  them. 

That  night,  at  ten  o'clock,  I  was 
roused  by  a  mysterious  man,  who 
confided  in  a  whisper  that  some  of 
the  townspeople  had  subscribed  to 
buy  some  dynamite ;  that  it  could 
be  got  at  a  store  forty  miles  off;  and 
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that  he  was  willing  to  ride  and 
fetch  it,  his  object  being  to  put  it  in 
a  mine  under  one  of  the  threatened 
houses.  The  mysterious  one  rode 
for  it  without  success,  the  store- 
keeper not  liking  to  sell  it  with 
the  Boers  all  about;  but  he  sent 
us  word  of  the  concentration  at 
Laing's  Nek  —  information  I  was 
able  to  send  down  to  the  General 
through  the  Free  State ;  so  the 
dynamite  turned  up  for  a  better 
use  than  was  intended. 

The  more  tragical  events  of  the 
siege  began  earlier  than  was  ex- 
pected— indeed,  before  it  was  en- 
tirely declared.  Our  scouts  had 
found  three  men  stowed  away  in  a 
house  beyond  the  camp  who  could 
give  no  satisfactory  account  of 
themselves.  Two  of  them,  black 
men,  were  remanded  for  further 
inquiry ;  the  third,  a  half-caste, 
dressed  as  a  European,  said  he  was 
willing  to  join  the  volunteers — and 
something  being  known  of  his  pre- 
vious history,  he  was  forthwith 
taken  on  as  a  trooper.  When  ex- 
amined by  the  Landdrost,  he  gave 
some  fairly  useful  information  about 
the  enemy,  and  altogether  promised 
to  be  an  acquisition.  The  one 
thing  against  him  was  his  face — 
low -browed,  sensual,  with  puffy 
cheeks,  and  a  hang-dog  expression 
really  repulsive  ;  otherwise,  he  was 
inoffensive  enough.  That  night  he 
slept  in  an  empty  house  in  the 
town ;  next  morning  his  body  was 
found  in^it,  the  skull  driven  in 
with  a  pickaxe,  the  throat  tightly 
wound  round  with  a  strip  of  bul- 
lock's hide,  the  face  shamefully 
lacerated,  the  murderers  having 
dragged  him  through  a  window  by 
which  he  had  probably  tried  to 
escape.  No  clue  could  be  found  to 
the  murderers;  but  four  Makatees, 
natives  of  the  lowest  type,  were 
arrested  on  suspicion,  of  whom 
more  anon. 

The  excitement  in  town,  which 
had  been  on  the  increase  ever  since 


my  arrival,  appeared  to  culminate 
in  this  murder.  People  looked  at 
each  other,  and  whispered  below 
the  breath  that  the  Dutch  had  done 
it  to  punish  the  man  for  telling  what 
he  had  told ;  and  neighbour  looked 
at  neighbour  half  in  doubt  that  the 
other  was  not  in  the  secret.  Volun- 
teers came  in  but  slowly — each  one 
had  pressing  business  that  pre- 
vented him  from  joining.  The 
Landdrost,  his  office  barricaded,  his 
clerk  shouldering  a  rifle,  and  the 
townsfolk  pestering  him  for  infor- 
mation which  he  had  not,  was  in 
despair.  So  I  determined  to  take 
the  matter  into  my  own  hands — at 
least  I  was  strong  enough  to  en- 
force authority,  and  one  head,  how- 
ever small,  is  better  than  none  at 
all.  Directing  the  Landdrost  to 
convene  a  meeting  of  all  the  civil- 
ians, I  got  up  as  martial  an  appear- 
ance as  possible,  called  one  or  two 
senior  officers  to  back  me  up,  and, 
walking  up  before  the  assemblage, 
proclaimed  martial  law.  "  In  the 
name  of  her  Most  Gracious  Majes- 
ty Queen  Victoria,  whose  commis- 
sion I  bear,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
power  intrusted  to  me  by  Sir  G. 
Pomeroy  Colley,  the  Governor  of 
this  province,  I  proclaim  the  town 
and  the  district  of  Standerton  to  be 
under  martial  law.  This,  gentle- 
men," I  continued,  "gives  me  ab- 
solute power  to  enforce  my  orders, 
and  I  shall  do  so.  If  necessary,  I 
shall  imprison — if  occasion  requires 
it,  I  shall  shoot — any  one  disobey- 
ing me."  Here  a  rather  unfortun- 
ate climax  to  my  heroics  ensued  : 
one  of  the  crowd,  somewhat  the 
worse  for  liquor,  took  a  step  to  the 
front,  clapped  his  hands  together 
feebly,  as  if  to  back  me  up,  and  sang 
out  in  a  voice  maudlin  and  shaky, 
"  Bravo,  major  !  I  say  bravo ! 
Give  it  to  them;  and  quite  right  too." 
However,  they  saw  that  I  was  in 
earnest,  and  before  an  hour  was 
over,  every  able-bodied  man  had 
signed  the  roll  of  volunteers,  and  I 
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had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
moody  faces  clear,  and  a  more  hope- 
ful spirit  growing  up.  They  felt,  at 
least,  they  had  some  one  to  look  up 
to  in  difficulties,  and  during  the 
three  months  martial  law  reigned 
in  Standerton,  only  one  case  calling 
for  exceptional  rigour  occurred. 

Hardly  had  the  martial  law  ques- 
tion been  settled  when  one  of  in- 
ternational law  cropped  up  in  the 
person  of  a  German  explorer  and 
traveller,  who  sent  me  a  note  de- 
manding an  interview.  I  found 
him  in  hed  in  the  soda-water 
manufactory  of  the  town,  evidently 
very  seedy — a  fine-looking,  intelli- 
gent man,  but  much  disturbed  in 
mind.  He  wished  to  proceed  on 
his  way;  he  was  laid  up  by  tem- 
porary indisposition ;  he  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  his  hotel  by  the 
troops  who  cow  held  it ;  he  was  a 
German,  and  as  such  he  protested 
against  such  treatment  —  it  was 
against  international  law,  and  he 
should  lay  it  before  the  tribunal 
of  nations.  I  said  I  hoped  he 
would,  and  would  summon  me  to 
attend,  as  that  would  take  me  out 
of  the  Transvaal ;  but  at  present 
that  was  impossible,  as  the  Dutch 
would  not  let  us  start  from  the 
town  ;  but  if  he  would  do  a  little 
doctoring  for  me  among  the  troops 
in  case  of  many  being  wounded,  I 
should  take  it  as  a  great  favour, 
being  rather  short  of  medical  men. 
So  we  talked  it  out,  till  in  the  end 
we  parted  the  best  of  friends ;  how, 
I  do  not  quite  understand,  for  I  do 
not  think  he  took  in  more  than 
half  I  said.  However,  the  knotty 
point  was  amicably  settled,  and  he 
remained  with  me  throughout  the 
siege  without  another  complaint ; 
in  fact,  when  he  left  on  peace  being 
proclaimed,  he  was  most  profuse  in 
his  offers  to  take  down  messages  or 
parcels  to  my  friends. 

Every  now  and  then  a  mounted 
man  would  gallop  in  with  news  of 
the  Boer  advance.  Xow  a  meeting 


was  being  held  three  miles  away, 
to  discuss  the  attack ;  now  their 
vanguard  was  approaching,  and 
would  be  on  us  before  we  knew  it. 
Again,  a  couple  of  vedettes  had 
been  captured,  and  only  escaped 
through  the  persuasions  of  an  old 
man  who  knew  them.  A  farmer 
who  had  come  in  from  his  farm, 
came  up  and  whispered  that  his 
men  were  going  to  the  Free  State, 
and  would  take  a  letter  for  me. 
So  the  letter  was  written,  and 
given  with  much  secrecy  to  the 
farmer,  who  sewed  it  up  in  the 
boy's  coat,  to  turn  up,  as  I  heard 
long  after,  all  right ;  as  indeed  the 
Boers  heard  too,  and  threatened 
my  farmer's  wife  for  having  sent 
it.  And  that  was  the  last  we  got 
through  for  nearly  two  months. 

And  still  came  the  messengers, 
speaking  of  the  menaced  attack — 
very  trying,  and  only  to  be  borne 
by  reason  of  the  amount  of  work  on 
hand  to  meet  it  when  it  came.  And 
done  the  work  was,  the  men  toiling 
with  a  will :  no  red  coats  now — 
shirt-sleeves  and  wideawakes,  any 
costume ;  any  time  for  meals ;  filling 
bags  with  earth,  piling  them  into 
their  place ;  sappers  cutting  holes 
in  the  roofs  of  the  defended  houses, 
for  the  smoke  to  escape  by  if  the 
firing  grew  hot ;  storing  water  and 
provisions ;  banking  up  the  breaches 
always  falling  through  in  our 
earthen  pit;  and  between  whiles 
more  messengers  with  news  of  the 
attack.  This  waiting  for  it  was 
far  worse  than  all  which  followed. 

At  luncheon,  however,  on  the 
29th  December,  a  report  came  in  that 
some  hundreds  of  Boers  had  collect- 
ed in  a  valley  three  miles  away,  and 
showed  signs  of  coming  on.  So  I 
got  out  my  mounted  men,  some 
twenty-five  strong — they  had  only 
ju&t  been  formed,  and  numbered 
twice  that  before  long — and  sent 
them  out  to  reconnoitre.  They 
looked  a  serviceable  little  knot  of 
men  as  they  crossed  the  "  drift " 
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and  rode  along  the  road  towards 
Newcastle,  their  centre  led  by  a 
fine  soldier,  not  many  years  before 
a  sergeant  -  major  in  the  16th 
Lancers;  ahead  a  couple  riding 
slowly ;  on  either  flank  "  look-out  " 
men,  perhaps  400  yards  away. 
The  small  party  rode  steadily  along, 
keeping  their  distances  as  on  par- 
ade, slanting  up  the  sward  towards 
the  sky-line,  nothing  right  or  left 
of  them,  all  open  veldt  for  miles 
and  miles,  till  they  were  mere  dots 
against  the  green.  In  camp  all 
was  still ;  the  men  had  finished 
their  work,  and  were  lying  down ; 
of  the  officers  a  couple  had  ridden 
to  the  town,  two  more  were  a  mile 
away  picking  peaches  in  a  deserted 
garden, — when  of  a  sudden — and 
my  heart  gave  a  great  beat — out  of 
a  fold  of  ground  that  lay  behind 
them,  and  on  their  left,  grew  out 
all  at  once  a  great  cloud  of  horse- 
men, galloping,  coming  towards  us 
as  it  seemed.  Then  they  caught 
sight  of  the  scout  on  the  left,  not 
far  away,  and  changed  their  course 
a  little,  making  for  him,  he  gallop- 
ing for  dear  life,  not  towards  the 
"  drift,"  where  were  friends  and 
safety,  but  right  ahead,  slanting 
towards  his  right,  waving  his  car- 
bine and  shouting, — we  could  hear 
it  faintly, — to  warn  them  of  their 
danger.  Another  minute  and  they 
heard  him  and  turned,  and  with 
backs  bent,  and  faces  towards  the 
"  drift,"  galloped  their  hardest,  just 
a  race  for  life.  It  was  touch  and 
go.  The  Boers  were  nearer  to  the 
river,  but  their  mass  told  against 
them,  and  our  men  gained  a  trifle, 
a  few  well  mounted  of  the  Dutch 
showing  ahead,  and  threatening  to 
cut  them  off.  Then  those  puffs  of 
smoke  we  got  to  know  so  well,  and 
distant  shots,  and  shouts  growing 
more  and  more  distinct — that  awful 
race  for  life  seemed  to  last  for  hours, 
when  indeed  it  \vas  all  over  with- 
in ten  minutes,  and  I  was  almost 
powerless  to  help. 


We  got  our  men  into  a  hop- 
pie,  the  point  nearest  to  the 
"  drift "  which  they  were  making 
for,  and  cleared  a  space  of  half  a 
mile  round  it  with  our  rifles — once 
within  that  circle  and  they  were 
safe.  The  Boers  held  back  when 
they  heard  our  bullets ;  and  our 
fellows  rode  in,  heads  drooping, 
horses  done  up  completely,  and 
five  of  their  number  on  the  ground. 
Then,  balked  of  the  rest,  the  Boers 
jumped  off  and  opened  a  long  line 
of  fire,  replied  to  gallantly,  the  tall 
man  leading  them  dismounting, 
and  on  his  knee  delivering  fire, 
when  the  Boer  firing  at  him  flung 
back  and  shot  no  more.  Two 
wounded  men  of  ours  lay  by  the 
"drift,"  holding  their  arms  up  for 
help  and  feebly  crying  to  us,  and  it 
was  a  weary  time  to  wait  ere  we 
could  cross  and  bring  them  in. 

The  noble  fellow  who  had  gone 
to  warn  the  troop  lay  dead  beyond. 
For  months  we  hoped  that  he  had 
been  taken  prisoner;  but  when  the 
ground  was  cleared  and  we  got  out 
across  that  fatal  field,  we  found  a 
skeleton  in  a  shallow  grave  on  the 
hillside,  a  skull  at  one  end,  two 
stockinged  feet  protruding  from  the 
other ;  a  horse  beside  the  grave 
shot  through  the  head,  and  another 
facing  it  a  hundred  yards  farther 
on  ;  and  close  to  the  turfs  that  cov- 
ered up  the  bones  a  coat,  edged 
with  red,  faded  now,  the  badge  of 
our  volunteers,  and  one  we  knew 
was  his  —  all  that  was  left  of  a 
brave  soldier. 

We  buried  him  in  the  church- 
yard among  the  rest  lying  in  that 
poor  spot,  a  fort  frowning  close 
above,  and  half-a-dozen  mounds  to 
mark  where  others  lay — his  bones 
followed  by  every  man,  soldier  or 
civilian,  in  the  place — and  fired  our 
volleys  over  them,  presenting  arms, 
and  sounding  one  last  salute  upon 
the  bugles  :  as  the  townsfolk  said 
when  they  came  back,-  "It  was  a 
splendid  sight." 
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The  Boers,  some  400  of  them, 
missing  the  mounted  men,  rode  on 
towards  us,  and  dismounting  under 
a  ridge  across  the  river,  about  700 
yards  distant,  opened  a  furious 
fire.  How  the  bullets  did  whiz  and 
fly  !  I  had  come  back  from  the 
koppie,  now  no  longer  wanted,  and 
stood  on  a  little  plateau  facing  the 
Dutch,  with  the  fort  in  rear,  from 
which  the  men,  running  to  their 
places,  began  to  fire. 

"Ping"  came  the  bullets  hurt- 
ling through  the  air,  plugging  the 
earth  and  sending  up  small  clouds 
of  dust ;  overhead  whistling,  sing- 
ing,- as  they  passed  in  their  great 
hurry ;  the  hillside  opposite  white 
with  smoke,  dotted  with  dark 
things  —  Dutchmen  lying  down. 
My  bugler  close  behind  me,  waiting 
in  readiness  to  sound ;  a  bullet 
dropped  into  his  boot  quite  at  the 
toe — "Glad  that  wasn't  you,  sir," 
was  all  he  coolly  said.  But  it  was 
hot,  a  little  hot.  Although  there  is 
something  not  unpleasant  in  a  bul- 
let fired  in  anger,  when  the  blood 
is  up  :  they  don't  sound  so  viciously 
as  at  other  times.  But  still  it  was 
too  hot. 

So  I  got  as  many  men  as  could 
be  spared  and  led  them  at  the 
Boers,  creeping  and  running,  tak- 
ing what  cover  there  was.  I  re- 
member some  of  the  men  got  in 
behind  a  tent  now  lying  flat — a  fold 
of  linen  to  stop  a  bullet ;  but  then 
the  British  soldier  is  very  credu- 
lous. And  we  crept  down  still 
nearer,  and  found  a  wall,  part  of 
the  old  cattle  laager,  and  pointing 
over  it,  let  the  Dutch  have  it  mer- 
rily. "  Fire  a  bit  higher,  lads : 
you're  underneath  them  ;  can't  you 
see  them  striking  the  bank1?" — and 
they  fired  a  bit  higher,  and  we  saw 
it  caused  some  slight  commotion, 
and  one  of  our  friends  here  and 
there  pulled  in  his  horse  and 
mounted  him,  and  galloped  off" ; 
and  then  more  followed,  and  here 
and  there  one  gave  a  funny  wave, 


both  hands  at  once,  lying  down 
again  quite  flat,  only  he  did  not  fire 
any  more.  Sometimes  a  horse  lay 
kicking,  and  the  Boers  about  him 
got  farther  back  and  did  not  conie 
again,  till  one  by  one,  by  twos  and 
threes,  by  big  black  lots,  the  cloud 
of  them  melted  away,  leaving  only 
a  dot  here  and  there  with  its  putf 
of  smoke.  But  these  died  out  at 
last,  and  looking  at  our  watch  we 
found  that  we  had  been  listening 
to  the  bullets  for  an  hour ;  it  was 
just  that  time  since  they  had 
missed  our  mounted  men,  and  it 
had  not  seemed  ten  minutes.  Time 
does  fly  so  fast  when  occupied — 
pleasantly  or  otherwise. 

After  the  siege  was  over  they 
told  us  they  had  intended  to  filter 
across  the  river  and  attack  the  town 
bodily ;  but  finding  our  mounted 
men  between  them,  they  had  to 
ride  for  them — and  so  the  town 
was  saved,  and  we  got  very  little 
damage. 

It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  every  one  turned  up. 
The  peach -gatherers,  hearing  the 
firing,  left  them  and  came  in  first ; 
the  volunteers  in  hot  haste ;  a  crowd 
of  blacks,  quite  a  hundred  of  them, 
crawling  on  their  stomachs,  and 
making  a  rush  past  the  sentries 
into  the  fort,  where  they  hid  be- 
hind boxes,  and  were  not  to  be  got 
out  by  threats  or  entreaties  till  the 
firing  was  over. 

Thinking  a  fresh  attempt  was  to 
follow,  we  got  in  some  cold  beef 
and  a  few  bottles  of  beer,  and  ate 
a  hasty  dinner  inside,  the  volunteers 
accepting  an  offer  to  finish  the  frag- 
ments most  willingly,  and  doing  so 
to  the  last  crumb. 

But  the  Dutch  contented  them- 
selves with  occupying  a  Itoppie 
above  us,  across  the  river,  and  pelt- 
ing us  with  a  few  stray  shots,  while 
they  established  their  patrols  all 
round  us  like  the  leaden  horses  in 
the  race-game  of  children. 

Night  fell  at  last,  and  with  it 
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fresh  anxiety.  Half  the  men  were 
put  on  the  walls  till  midnight,  the 
other  half  in  relief  till  three  in  the 
early  morning,  when  all  turned  out 
in  readiness  for  our  enemies — and 
that  was  kept  up  for  eighty-eight 
days.  An  extract  from  the  diary 
I  kept  daring  the  siege  will  show 
better  than  anything  how  things 
went  with  us  during  the  time. 
There  was  little  to  vary  the  entries 
from  day  to  day,  except  that  to- 
wards the  end  of  February  the  fire 
from  the  Dutch  became  much  more 
slack,  owing  either  to  want  of  am- 
munition, or  to  the  discovery  that 
it  was  only  so  much  waste  against 
such  obstinate  fellows. 

"Dec.  30th. — At  daybreak,  parties 
observed  on  koppies  across  the  river 
tracing  and  marking  out  something, 
apparently  a  fort.  7  A.M. — Vedettes 
fired  on  by  rebels  crossing  the  '  drift ' 
below  the  camp.  A  party  of  Boers 
occupied  Stander's  Kop,  and  another 
large  body  was  reported  advancing  on 
the  Heidelberg  road.  Brought  in  Vol- 
unteer Anderson  wounded  yesterday, 
and  occupied  the  'drift'  in  strength. 
8  A.M. — 200 advancing  against  the  town, 
but  passed,  and  went  behind  koppie 
north  of  it.  10.30  A.M. — Sent  patrol  out 
south  to  find  what  force  was  holding 
ground  in  that  direction — supported 
them  with  skirmishers  ;  returned,  hav- 
ing seen  nothing.  1  P.M. — Party  60 
strong  advanced  from  koppie  down 
donga,  and  opened  fire,  bullets  falling 
over  laager ;  we  returned  it  with  'sharp- 
shooters,' and  soon  silenced  it.  2  P.M. 
— Body  60  strong  advancing  on  west  of 
town,  turned  off  and  passed  to  Stander's 
Kop.  Continual  fire  from  stony  koppie 
and  donga  ;  two  mules  shot ;  returned 
fire  with  '  sharpshooters,'  and  silenced 
it.  5  P.M. — Enemy  opened  fire  from 
koppie  south  of  Stander's  Kop,  the 
bullets  striking  huts  and  ricocheting 
over  laager ;  sent  oiit  some  skirmishers 
and  silenced  it.  One  man  hit  in  the 
face  with  splinter  ;  myself  on  the  back 
of  right  thigh  with  nearly  spent  ball. 
Midnight.  Volley  fired  into  laager 
from  south,  answered  by  us  and  soon 
silenced  ;  three  mules  shot." 


months.  Xo  wonder  that  we  got 
tired  of  it,  or  that  I  had  to  punish 
the  men  at  times  for  unduly  expos- 
ing themselves  to  fire ;  in  three 
months  one  gets  wonderfully  callous 
to  a  bullet. 

On  the  4th  January  I  made  my 
first  essay  against  an  enemy  in  the 
open.  There  was  a  rocky  hill, 
Stander's  Kop,  a  little  over  a  mile 
from  the  fort  which  the  Dutch  had 
occupied,  and  from  which  their  fire 
began  to  be  somewhat  galling;  so  I 
resolved  to  have  a  turn  at  it,  and 
show  them  two  could  play  at  that 
game. 

On  the  night  before,  I  called  for 
volunteers,  and  got  together  thirty, 
all  to  be  ready  at  3  A.  M.  next  morning. 
It  was  my  first  attempt  in  command 
against  the  enemy,  and  I  confess 
that  I  felt  a  bit  anxious;  failure 
meant  disaster,  and  I  did  not  know 
but  what  my  head  might  desert  me 
at  the  critical  moment.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  go  out  under  orders,  but 
to  be  yourself  the  head  and  tail 
means  more  than  people  think ;  and 
I  did  think,  but  nothing  would 
have  turned  me  from  my  purpose 
now  I  had  determined  to  attempt  it. 

That  night  went  slowly,  and  I 
slept  but  little;  indeed  at  two 
o'clock,  when  a  man  came  in  to  call 
me,  four  of  us  lay  on  hospital  stretch- 
ers in  an  open  shed  in  the  fort.  I 
was  only  too  glad  to  find  the  time 
had  come. 

It  was  a  cold,  damp  morning, 
fairly  dark,  and  my  thirty  volun- 
teers of  last  night  were  none  too 
smart  in  turning  out.  It  looked 
better  business  then  than  now,  but 
I  got  them  fallen  in  outside  after 
some  delay.  Then  I  found  every 
sergeant  in  the  garrison  had  fallen  in 
too,  and  at  the  last  moment  I  had  to 
send  them  back,  keeping  only  two, 
— rather  an  unpleasant  task.  Then 
I  explained  to  the  men  what  I  was 
about.  We  were  to  advance  in 
column  for  a  certain  distance,  when 
all  would  silently  extend  on  a  given 
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signal,  and  do  the  rest  of  the  dis- 
tance in  skirmishing  order,  gaining 
a  wall  which  I  intended  to  line, 
and  which  lay  close  under  the  hill. 
What  followed  would  be  dictated 
by  circumstances. 

Meanwhile  my  mounted  men, 
now  thirty  strong,  were  to  ascend 
the  hill  on  its  right,  and,  riding 
along  the  top,  clear  it  of  any  lurking 
Boers  under  cover  of  my  fire,  when 
I  could  follow  myself  and  occupy 
the  hill.  In  front  of  the  wall  we 
were  bound  for  was  a  farmhouse, 
known  to  be  the  sleeping-place  of 
the  Boer  picket  which  held  the 
heights;  and  we  intended  to  surprise 
this  party  in  the  house,  to  prevent 
them  giving  the  alarm  to  the  main 
body. 

We  set  out  across  the  soppy 
veldt,  the  grass  often  up  to  our 
knees.  The  noise  our  feet  made  was 
really  astounding,  causing  me  to 
break  out  at  intervals  at  the  men 
for  insisting  on  marching  in  step. 
Poor  fellows  !  all  their  service  they 
had  been  taught  the  old  way  to 
walk— "right,  left,  right,  left"— 
and  now  they  were  told  not  to  do 
it,  and  habit  was  too  strong  for 
them.  It  was  now  that  I  recog- 
nised the  enormous  difficulty  in 
making  a  night  attack  :  the  plain 
we  were  crossing  by  daylight  had 
seemed  absolutely  level,  now  it  was 
full  of  holes,  drains,  and  pitfalls  ; 
big  stones  caught  us  on  the  toes, 
and  tripped  us  up  with  many  a 
smothered  cry,  each  loud  enough 
to  tell  the  enemy  we  were  coming, 
so  it  seemed.  Every  place  looked 
changed,  and  but  for  Stander's  Kop 
in  front,  whither  we  were  bound, 
looming  big  and  black  against  the 
sky,  we  should  have  wandered  hope- 
lessly. 

Everything  depended  on  our 
reaching  the  wall  unperceived. 
There  were  patrols  about,  possibly 
sentries ;  all  was  unknown  to  us  ; 
and  the  men's  feet  made  such  a 
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noise,  I  was  on  tenter-hooks  lest 
we  should  be  heard.  One  of  them 
with  a  cough  was  sent  back  sharp 
to  camp.  Noses  were  allowed  to 
remain  unattended  to.  When  half- 
way, the  time  came  to  extend  ;  and, 
on  raising  my  hand,  the  two  bodies 
opened  outwards,  and  formed  into 
a  line  of  skirmishers  as  neatly  as  if 
it  were  broad  daylight  and  we  were 
on  parade  at  Aldershot.  Whisper- 
ing a  word  of  command  to  a  line  of 
men  two  hundred  yards  in  length  is 
not  so  easy ;  but  the  men  did  all 
they  could,  and  passed  it  along  till 
they  moved  on,  keeping  excellent 
distance  and  direction.  Presently  a 
black  hill  showed  up  in  front  quite 
unexpectedly,  and  I  halted  the  line 
and  went  on  to  see  what  it  was, 
for  it  had  not  been  there  yesterday. 
I  had  not  gone  fifty  yards  when 
the  hill  turned  into  a  wall,  the 
object  of  our  march — a  good  high 
wall,  capable  of  sheltering  my  men 
from  any  fire.  So  I  went  back  and 
brought  them  up,  letting  them  lie 
down  just  six  feet  apart.  By  peer- 
ing over  I  could  distinguish  the 
house  in  which  the  Boer  guard 
was  lying,  about  a  hundred  yards 
in  front;  behind  it  the  hillside, 
steep  and  frowning.  It  was  just 
half-past  three ;  at  four  it  would 
be  getting  light  enough  to  attack 
the  house.  No  sentries  could  be 
seen ;  all  was  still  as  death.  The 
men  lay  in  the  long,  dank  grass 
which  fringed  the  wall,  and  hardly 
moved  ;  while  I  kept  my  bare  head 
just  above  it  to  watch  for  any  sign 
of  the  enemy.  Every  minute  I  ex- 
pected to  see  my  mounted  men  on 
the  top,  barely  another  hundred 
yards  beyond  the  house.  This, 
again,  was  quite  quiet ;  two  small 
windows  on  either  side  of  the  door, 
all  closed  with  green  shutters;  a 
second  building  a  little  apart,  and 
the  garden  between  us  and  them, 
grey  with  oats;  then  the  wall, 
strongly  built  with  piled-up  stones, 
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and  under  it  those  long  dark  things, 
half  hidden  in  the  grass,  beside  each 
a  rifle,  shining  cold  and  hard — all 
so  very  quiet,  yet  all  low-breathing 
— pent-up  life  and  action  waiting 
my  word  to  rise  and  line  that  wall 
with  fire. 

However,  that  was  not  to  be. 
"We  had  waited  an  hour,  and  the 
night  was  going  out,  objects  around 
growing  distinct  in  shape,  less 
ghostly  than  they  had  been,  when 
there  came  a  sound  of  galloping, 
the  first  sound  since  leaving  camp  ; 
a  great  rush  of  horses,  out  of  sight, 
yet  near  enough  to  let  us  hear 
their  hoofs  striking  the  ground. 
One  minute  and  I  thought  it  was 
the  Boers,  and  felt  I  had  them, 
The  sound  was  on  our  right,  and 
the  way  they  had  to  come  lay 
across  my  rear  towards  my  left : 
if  they  only  came  that  road,  we 
should  catch  them  beautifully. 
This  was  but  for  a  few  minutes. 
Then  amid  the  galloping  I  heard 
a  voice  shouting  in  English,  and 
I  knew  it  was  my  own  men  in  full 
retreat. 

And  what  from?  If  from  the 
Boers,  what  was  I  to  do1?  I  did 
not  like  to  go  back  at  once  after 
getting  so  near  them,  yet  I  could 
not  afford  to  lose  my  men  ;  and  for 
a  bit  I  had  an  anxious  time  of  it. 

About  five  minutes  we  waited  in 
suspense.  The  galloping  died  out 
behind  us  ;  no  Boer  picket  showed 
up  from  the  house ;  all  was  very 
still,  when  a  single  horseman  rode 
cautiously  into  sight,  coming  to- 
wards where  we  lay  from  the  right. 
It  was  just  light  enough  to  see  that 
he  was  in  civilian  clothes,  wearing 
a  broad-brimmed  hat  such  as  the 
Boers  affect,  and  in  his  hand  held 
a  carbine  ready.  Was  he  friend  or 
Boer?  the  advance  -  scout  of  the 
Dutch  who  had  sent  our  men  back  1 
He  still  rode  on  very  cautiously, 
peering  about,  his  carbine,  as  it 
seemed,  always  half-way  to  his 
shoulder,  his  horse  picking  his 


steps,  his  head  bent  forward?,  look- 
ing out ;  and  the  men  on  my  right 
where  the  wall  ended  could  see 
him  too,  and  clutched  their  rifles, 
and  only  waited  for  a  word. 

Still  he  rode  on,  inclining  to- 
wards the  house,  and  I  could  see 
now  he  was  dark-faced,  almost 
black ;  a  little  more,  and  I  recog- 
nised him  as  one  of  my  own  men 
with  a  rag  of  red  round  his  hat ; 
and  I  stood  up  and  beckoned  to 
him,  and  he  rode  down,  holding  up 
his  carbine  in  token  he  was  a  friend. 
He  little  knew  how  near  death  he 
had  been.  He  was  sent  to  tell  us 
that  the  mounted  men  had  retreated 
before  a  large  force  of  Dutch  who 
were  coming  on  behind  the  hill. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  go 
too.  My  mounted  men,  just  half 
my  force,  were  in  full  retreat ;  close 
above  me  was  the  big  hill,  which, 
if  once  occupied,  commanded  my 
line  of  retreat  for  a  full  mile.  All 
I  knew  was  that  a  large  force  was 
coming  on  ;  that  might  mean  any- 
thing, and  I  had  only  thirty  men. 
So  I  gave  the  word,  and  we  turned 
back,  leaving  the  wall  we  had  won 
so  well,  and  moved  towards  the  fort. 
"We  had  gone  about  eighty  yards, 
and  opened  the  neck  of  land  lying 
between  the  big  hill  we  had  faced 
and  a  second  one  lying  on  its  left, 
when  the  Boers  rode  into  it  in  a 
black  crowd,  perhaps  two  hundred 
yards  away. 

I  think  we  saw  each  other  at  the 
same  moment ;  from  which  side 
came  the  first  shots  I  am  not  sure. 
I  faced  my  men  half  round  and 
took  up  the  fire  as  soon  as  I  saw 
them,  and  the  sudden  sight  of 
thirty  rifles  puffing  in  the  grass 
checked  them  effectually.  How 
those  Dutchmen  galloped  ! — just  a 
whiff  of  smoke  here  and  there  when 
one  dismounted,  fired,  and  was  off 
again.  How  the  rifles  flashed  out, 
bright  and  sharp,  our  own  bullets 
racing  past  me  as  I  stood  directing 
them,  answered  by  the  thud  of 
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those  that  sought  us  out  upon  the 
turf ! 

The  Boers  made  for  the  second 
hill,  where  was  good  cover  in  the 
kraals  of  the  long- since -departed 
Makatees,  about  four  hundred  yards 
from  us,  and  dismounting,  opened 
a  hot  fire  from  behind  the  stones. 
How  their  bullets  did  tear  the  grass 
up,  casting  up  little  clouds  of  dust 
in  the  men's  faces  kneeling  down 
to  fire  back  !  Not  a  man  winced  ; 
they  knelt  and  fired  as  cool  as  if  at 
exercise,  putting  up  their  sights 
quite  cheerily  when  I  told  them  the 
distance.  I  had  to  shout  to  them 
to  make  them  keep  on  retiring : 
they  quite  enjoyed  the  fun. 

This  lasted  about  ten  minutes, 
and  then  a  line  of  fire  on  my  right 
opened,  and  I  felt  that  we  had 
come  within  our  own  lines  again. 
The  58th  had  orders  to  come  out 
and  protect  my  flank  if  it  was  at- 
tacked, and  the  brave  fellows  were 
there,  lining  the  further  slope  be- 
tween us  and  the  Dutch,  and  keep- 
ing down  their  fire.  And  this  was 
furious  for  five  minutes  more,  and 
formed  a  pretty  sight  for  the  towns- 
people roused  out  of  bed  by  the 
incessant  shots,  and  safe  a  mile  or 
more  away,  as  they  told  us  after- 
wards. We  were  on  a  hillside 
above  them,  and  they  could  see  the 
little  figures  skirmishing,  dotted 
with  puifs  of  smoke,  like  dolls  out 
playing;  and  beyond  that  again  the 
hill,  and  the  Dutch  on  it  amid  a 
blaze  of  fire  and  shrouding  smoke. 

After  a  bit  the  Boer  fire  slack- 
ened as  it  had  done  before,  and  we 
got  their  range  and  turned  them 
out ;  not  easily,  only  by  threes 
and  fours,  making  gaps  in  their 
line  from  which  no  fire  came,  each 
widening  till  the  hill  was  quiet 
once  again,  and  in  the  distance 
a  tiny -looking  crowd  galloping 
away.  A  short  half -hour,  and 
we  were  safe  in  the  fort,  taking 
the  cup  of  coffee  waiting  for  us, 
and  receiving  the  congratulations 


of  the  friends  we  left  behind  us 
at  our  safe  return  ;  happier  still  to 
count  our  men  and  find  that  thirty 
went  and  the  same  came  back  again 
untouched.  And  that  was  our  first 
turn  in  the  open  against  the  Dutch 
who  were  investing  us. 

Up  to  this  time  our  wounded 
men  had  been  in  a  sort  of  hospital 
in  the  fort  formed  out  of  a  tin  store 
which  had  been  pulled  down  to 
meet  the  military  exigencies  of  the 
time,  the  roof  remaining  only;  but 
it  was  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
rebels,  and  was  hot  and  confined. 
So  in  place  of  it  I  took  possession 
of  the  Dutch  church  in  town,  a 
spacious  stone  building,  which, 
when  the  benches  and  reading-desk 
were  removed,  was  capable  of  hold- 
ing two  rows  of  beds,  fifteen  in 
each,  with  ease. 

The  Dutch  who  still  remained 
in  the  town  tried  to  get  up  a  small 
demonstration  about  the  misappro- 
priation of  their  church  by  the 
root  bafjees,  but  after  a  bit 
calmed  down  at  the  sight  of  the 
sad  faces  that  soon  occupied  it. 

The  prayer  and  hymn  books,  all 
in  Dutch,  fared  worse  than  the 
benches,  as  a  couple  of  soldiers, 
seeing  them  in  the  deserted  build- 
ing, calmly  took  them  away,  for 
what  reason  never  appeared,  the 
books  being  utterly  unsaleable,  and 
the  British  soldier  not  given  to 
studying  hymns,  especially  when 
written  in  a  language  of  which  he 
cannot  understand  one  word. 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  the. 
siege  was  to  check  robberies  by 
the  men  and  volunteers ;  and  if 
ever  temptation  to  steal  existed,  it 
was  during  the  siege  of  Standerton. 
Many  houses  had  been  deserted  by 
their  owners,  and  left  with  doors 
and  windows  open,  the  families 
having  set  off  lull  speed  for  the 
Free  State  on  the  commencement 
of  the  war.  Later  on,  when  fuel 
ran  short,  I  had  to  go  through  these 
houses  in  search  of  wood,  and  was 
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surprised  to  find  how  much  furni- 
ture and  effects  were  in  them,  and 
how  little  had  been  touched  under 
the  circumstances.  Booms  stood 
just  as  they  had  been  left, — the 
chairs  round  the  table,  the  clock 
on  the  mantelpiece,  the  beds  un- 
made as  the  good  people  last  slept 
in  them,  even  the  cooking-pots  in 
the  kitchen.  Liquor  of  course  had 
disappeared,  as  was  natural,  but 
little  else. 

A  newspaper,  '  The  Standerton 
Times,'  was  started  by  some  of  the 
civilians,  and  lasted  for  the  first 
month,  when  it  fell  through,  partly 
from  want  of  time  on  the  part  of 
the  editor — who,  as  a  volunteer,  was 
wanted  more  than  he  expected  on 
the  defences — and  mostly,  I  fancy, 
from  the  difficulty  of  finding  new 
and  interesting  matter  in  a  small 
community  shut  off  from  all  com- 
munication with  the  outside  world. 
Advertisements  were  its  strong 
point — those  breathing  much  fire 
and  smoke  predominating.  So  we 
read  of  the  baker  and  confectioner 
who  "  turned  out  the  finest  chain- 
shot  pies  ever  supplied  in  Stander- 
ton. Artillerymen  supplied  gratis." 
The  butcher  being  of  a  hopeful 
turn,  tells  his  customers  that  "every- 
body can't  have  under -cut,  as  he 
has  smelt  out  the  column."  While 
Erasmus  and  Co.,  well-known  Boer 
malcontents  fighting  against  us,  an- 
nounce that  "  they  are  selling  off 
their  entire  stock  of  Dutch  courage 
and  Dutch  pluck  at  greatly  reduced 
prices,  to  make  room  for  a  large  stock 
of  English  lead  shortly  expected." 

The  local  and  general  column 
was  open  to  funny  bits  such  as 
this,  headed  "  A  Long  Shot :  " 
"We  hear  that  a  gallant  Swash- 
buckler potted  a  Boer  lately  at 
1416  yards.  This  shows  that  our 
mounted  comrades  have  some  capi- 
tal shots  among  them ;  but  we  must 


remind  them  that  the  deceased 
leaves  a  grandmother,  a  child,  and 
fourteen  small  wives  to  mourn  their 
loss.  We  suggest  they  start  a  sub- 
scription-list." While  a  Mr  Pol- 
glase  remarks  that  "  as  starvation 
is  imminent  he  has  raised  the  price 
of  *  *  *  and  bacon " — the  stars 
standing  for  "  three-star  brandy,"  a 
common  form  of  nourishment  with 
thirsty  colonists. 

"Our  paper"  could  be  in  earn- 
est also,  the  editor  writing  :  "  We 
opine  that  the  curious  would  have 
to  search  well  the  pages  of  history 
to  find  a  parallel  for  the  state  of 
feeling  in  Standerton  during  the 
present  siege.  A  visitor  dropping 
down  in  our  midst  would  scarcely 
be  able  to  realise  the  fact  that  the 
town  is  completely  invested  by  a 
band  of  ruthless  rebels.  Civilians 
and  military  men,  and  women  and 
children,  appear,  now  that  the  grim 
reality  of  the  position  has  come 
home  to  them,  to  have  determined 
to  be  self-sacrificing  and  cheerful. 
When  these  troublous  times  are 
past,  those  who  here  with  us  have 
taken  part  in  them  will  be  able  to 
look  back  with  feelings  of  pride  to 
the  parts  they  have  played  in  the 
drama.  It  was  touching  to  note 
at  our  musical  gathering  how  the 
pathos  of  the  songs  of  home  chime 
in  with  the  sterner  sounds  of  the 
war-strains ;  and  it  is  encouraging  to 
note  the  cordiality  existing  between 
officers  and  men,  between  soldier 
and  volunteer.  Of  the  behaviour 
of  the  women  we  need  say  nothing. 
Courage,  which  is  especially  sup- 
posed to  be  the  attribute  of  man,  is 
found  here,  as  at  Lucknow,  Paris, 
and  Eichmond,  to  be  blended  in 
the  women  with  that  other  noble 
quality,  patience.  We  trust  this 
state  of  feeling  will  continue,  for  it 
is  calculated  to  stand  us  in  good 
stead." 


(To  be  continued.} 
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REMINISCENCES     OF    PRISON -LIFE. 


IN  the  days  of  our  grandfathers 
the  prison  was  built  according  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  local  magnates 
of  the  district,  guided  by  an  archi- 
tect who  was  as  ready  to  plan  a 
house  or  a  church  as  a  place  of 
detention  and  punishment.  The 
triumphs  of  science  and  uniformity 
have,  however,  now  reached  this 
gloomy  region  of  architectural  skill. 
A  group  of  ground-plans,  on  the 
last  accepted  model,  would  show  us 
buildings  radiating  from  centres, 
like  so  many  great  wheels.  The 
officers  in  charge  are  arrayed  in  the 
uniform  of  honour,  the  prisoners  in 
the  uniform  of  shame.  Where  the 
regulation  is  perfect,  it  is  held  that 
in  every  cell  everything  should 
occupy  the  same  place,  from  the 
sleeping -bed  or  hammock  to  the 
towel  and  the  piece  of  soap.  It  is 
said  that  this  uniformity  of  con- 
ditions, great  and  small,  not  only 
neutralises  the  prisoner's  plea  of 
mistake  in  the  commission  of  any 
petty  irregularity,  but  at  once  puts 
the  new  officer  at  home  when  he  is 
drafted  from  one  prison  to  another. 
It  may  be  noted,  as  of  some  histor- 
ical interest,  that  the  same  idea 
once  prevailed  in  a  nobler  sphere. 
Uniformity  was  an  avowed  object 
in  the  Roman  system  of  castrameta- 
tion,  so  that  the  soldier  transferred 
from  Spain  or  Italy  to  Britain, 
could  find  his  proper  place  in  the 
intrenched  camp  even  if  he  reached 
it  during  night. 

Among  the  uniform  features  of 
the  conventional  prison  of  the  day, 
is  the  circular  airing- yard.  This 
arrangement  has  had  a  moral  in- 
fluence in  exemplifying  the  mar- 
vellous power  of  discipline.  The 
stranger  is  often  seen  visibly  to 
start  when  a  door  opens,  and  he  is 


led  into  a  high- walled  yard,  where 
a  hundred  ruffians  are  taking  their 
exercise  under  the  government  of 
four  or  five  officers.  This  exercise 
is  taken  by  rapid  walking  round 
and  round  on  circular  pavements. 
The  number  trained  at  exercise  on 
each  of  these  stone  circles  corres- 
ponds with  a  circle  of  pegs.  If  any 
tendency  towards  association  is 
noticed — if  any  are  seen  advancing 
towards  those  in  front,  or  loitering 
so  as  to  be  joined  by  companions  in 
the  rear,  there  is  a  call  of  "  Halt !  " 
and  then  each  convict  must  stop 
at  the  peg  immediately  in  front 
of  him. 

This  phenomenon,  like  many 
others  peculiar  to  prison-life,  ex- 
emplifies and  illustrates  one  of  the 
strange  mysteries  in  the  criminal 
character.  Much  of  course  is  done 
by  sheer  force  or  terror  to  subdue 
the  prisoner  to  the  exigencies  of 
his  lot ;  but  much,  too,  is  accom- 
plished by  the  facilities — the  ami- 
able facilities  they  might  be  called 
—  of  the  criminal  nature.  An 
officer  in  the  service,  addicted  to 
cynical  remarks,  used  to  maintain 
that  his  birds,  and  others  of  the 
same  class,  were  the  only  perfect 
human  beings  to  be  found  in  the 
world.  In  sobriety  and  the  other 
cardinal  virtues  they  were  models. 
Regularity,  method,  tidiness,  punc- 
tuality, and  all  the  petty  accom- 
plishments and  restraints  that  go 
to  make  up  the  virtuous  and  worthy 
member  of  society,  they  practised 
to  perfection.  And  there  was  one 
peculiarly  charming  attribute  of 
their  daily  conduct  in  life,  that  one 
always  found  them  at  home  when 
calling  on  them. 

There  is  something,  however, 
deeper  than  such  trifling. peculiari- 
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ties  and  the  jests  that  may  be  pass- 
ed on  them,  in  the  ready  acquies- 
cence of  the  criminal  with  inevitable 
conditions.  This  part  of  his  nature 
includes  a  signal  exemption  from 
irritability  or  angry  excitement, 
and  a  bland  courtesy  of  obedience 
that  has  a  strange  similarity  to  a 
high  tone  of  Christian  resignation. 
So  long  as  he  remains  free  from 
prison  bonds,  he  of  course  adopts 
every  alternative  for  the  protection 
of  his  freedom.  He  hides  himself; 
he  flees  before  his  enemy  the  officer 
of  justice;  he  knocks  down  his 
pursuer  if  that  is  apparently  the 
sole  alternative  for  the  retention  of 
his  freedom.  But  once  in  prison 
bonds,  all  is  changed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  gentle  submission.  It  is 
like  the  occurrences  so  often  ex- 
emplified in  books  of  sensational 
religion,  where  the  wicked,  un- 
scrupulous, dissipated  man,  having 
experienced  a  "call,"  is  at  once 
converted  into  the  meek  forgiving 
saint.  "What  makes  the  amiability 
of  prison-life  so  perplexing  a  phe- 
nomenon is,  that  we  know  the  evil 
passions  to  be  in  existence  beneath 
the  gentle  exterior.  The  pheno- 
menon is  not  mere  acting.  It  has 
a  root  much  deeper.  The  passions 
of  hatred  and  revenge  are  somehow 
for  the  time  suspended,  and  Chris- 
tian amiability  reigns  in  their  stead. 
There  are  general  conclusions  known 
to  all  of  us  that  point  to  the  ab- 
scence  of  vindictiveness  in  the 
criminal  nature.  Judges,  jurymen, 
prosecutors,  and  prison  officers  have 
all  been  their  enemies  in  bringing 
them  under  conditions  of  suffering 
and  grief.  Yet  it  never  crosses  the 
thought  of  such  official  persons 
that  society  is  filled  with  people  of 
a  degraded,  unscrupulous  nature, 
who  have  had  occasion  to  be  roused 
against  them  by  a  sense  of  injury. 
The  litigant  who  is  the  suffering 
party  in  a  civil  suit  submits  of 


course  to  his  fate  with  a  grumble  ; 
but  his  religious  and  moral  training 
will  at  once  assure  him  that  he 
must  not  attribute  evil  motives  to 
the  hostile  judge.  We  may  be 
assured  that  reasoning  like  this 
never  pierces  to  the  mind  of  the 
convict.  His  patient  acquiescence 
— his  exemption  from  all  hatred, 
malice,  or  uncharitableness  to  those 
who  have  been  his  persecutors, 
make  a  phenomenon  not  to  be  thus 
accounted  for  by  the  moral  influ- 
ences that  reign  throughout  the  un- 
criminal  part  of  the  community.  It 
seems  to  be  a  result  following  on  a 
certain  torpidity  which  we  shall, 
ere  much  more  is  said,  find  to  be  a 
phenomenon  of  the  criminal  nature, 
and  a  phenomenon  as  yet  in  its 
sources  unsolved. 

One  peculiar,  and  it  may  be  said 
interesting,  form  of  this  phenomenon 
in  the  criminal  world,  is  the  abject 
subjugation  of  the  female  to  the 
male.  To  one  happily  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  inner  life  of  the  crim- 
inal world  there  will  be  a  ready 
cause  for  this  in  the  brutal  and 
unscrupulous  nature  of  the  male 
offender,  subduing  and  coercing  to 
his  will  the  weaker  partner  in  wick- 
edness. But  those  who  have  had 
opportunities  for  the  accurate  study 
of  the  criminal  nature  will  not  be 
content  with  this  solution.  The 
phenomenon  is,  along  with  others 
in  the  same  dreary  region  of  hu- 
man experience,  merely  to  be  recog- 
nised as  a  distinct  fact,  supported 
by  abundant  and  indubitable  evi- 
dence. Nor  can  it  be  solved  on 
the  theory  that  a  united  career  in 
crime  will  give  opportunity  for 
enhancing  the  power  naturally  ex- 
ercised by  the  stronger  over  the 
weaker  nature.  Sometimes,  no 
doubt,  it  has  occurred  that  the 
corrupt  wife  has  been  the  tutor  of 
the  husband  in  the  ways  of  crime  ; 
but  there  can  be  no  question  that 
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such  an  incident  is  rare  in  com- 
parison with  its  converse,  in  the 
husband  being  the  leader  in  the 
road  to  ruin.  A  prison  officer, 
who  had  arranged  many  inter- 
views between  husband  and  wife, 
the  one  being  a  prisoner  and  the 
other  free,  was  known  to  give 
this  utterance  of  his  experience  in 
such  affairs — that  he  had.  known 
many  instances  where  the  man  had 
upbraided  his  wife  as  the  cause  of 
his  career  in  wickedness,  but  had 
never  known  a  single  instance  of 
the  wife  casting  such  a  charge  on 
her  husband. 

The  author  of  these  casual  and 
fugitive  notices  does  not  profess  to 
be  a  philosopher  with  a  perfect 
system  of  prison  discipline  in  his 
brain,  ready  to  be  communicated  to 
the  world  whenever  the  world  de- 
sires to  see  it.  He  will  be  satisfied 
if  he  affords  a  few  morsels  of 
amusement  to  the  casual  reader ; 
and  in  offering  them,  he  does  not 
desire  to  reveal  the  conditions 
under  which  his  experience  in 
prison  discipline  was  obtained.  It 
is,  then,  in  a  merely  expositive  and 
not  a  critical  spirit  that  he  says 
what  he  has  to  say.  He  means 
neither  laudation  nor  blame  in  no- 
ticing that  the  conditions  of  inter- 
view with  a  criminal  husband  are 
hard  on  a  virtuous  wife.  They  are 
placed,  as  it  were,  in  two  cages 
where  they  can  speak  to  but  not 
touch  each  other.  A  warder  sits 
in  the  space  between  them,  and 
the  poor  woman  has  seldom  the 
happiness  of  knowing  how  dead 
every  word  passing  between  them 
touches  his  well-practised  ear.  One 
intellectual  function  he  must  exer- 
cise— a  vigilant  skill  directed  to- 
wards the  defeating  of  any  attempt 
at  secret  communication.  What- 
ever be  his  skill  in  defeating,  it  may 
have  to  meet  its  match  in  a  skill 
for  trickery,  educated  up  to  an  al- 


most miraculous  point.  The  officer's 
skill  is  aided  by  general  regula- 
tions, and  one  is,  that  no  specific 
thing,  however  innocent,  is  to  be 
transferred  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  Take  an  example  of  the 
necessity  for  this  strictness.  The 
woman,  plunged  in  deep  and  son- 
orous grief,  dandles  an  infant  in 
her  arms.  Becoming  excited,  she 
swings  the  infant  wildly  about.  It 
has  an  apple  in  its  hand,  and  that 
apple,  by  a  skilful  sweep,  the  in- 
fant brings  within  the  reach  of  its 
father,  and  it  passes  into  his  hand. 
The  warder  instantly  seizes  it,  and 
finds  that  it  is  stuffed  with  a  letter 
to  the  prisoner-father.  It  may  be 
noted  that  people  are  much  mis- 
taken when  they  adopt  the  notion 
that  the  visit  from  wife  or  daughter 
is  always  acceptable.  That  this 
idea  is  entertained  is  testified  by 
the  suspension  of  such  visits  being 
inflicted  as  a  punishment  for  mis- 
conduct in  prison.  It  is  believed 
that  criminals  often  misconduct 
themselves  to  gain  an  end  in  this 
form  of  punishment.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  there  be  in  the  criminal 
any  remnant  of  susceptibility  to 
gentle  or  virtuous  impressions,  the 
visit  from  mother,  wife,  or  daughter 
is  often  the  means  of  giving  life 
to  it. 

There  was  a  passing  intention  of 
conferring  on  these  erratic  glean- 
ings, the  title  "  Lights  and  Shadows 
of  Prison-Life."  It  occurred,  how- 
ever, as  an  admonitory  objection, 
that  the  association  of  light  with 
prison  -  life  would  appear,  in  its 
unexplained  simplicity,  something 
incongruous,  and  that  it  might  be 
well  to  reserve  it  for  a  place  where 
some  explanation  could  be  given  of 
the  nature  of  such  lights.  Their 
nature  is  embodied  not  so  much  in 
brightness  as  in  serenity.  Even 
this  requires  explanation,  and  here 
it  comes.  It  may  not  be  said  that 
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to  any  one  there  is  positive  happi- 
ness in  prison-life,  but  to  the  hab- 
itual criminal  it  is  frequently  the 
portion  of  his  life  that  has  least  un- 
happiness  in  it — the  unhappiness 
caused  by  terrors  that  seldom  cease 
to  haunt,  and  by  occasional  visita- 
tions of  starvation  and  other  physi- 
cal forms  of  hardships.  Long  as 
they  may  for  freedom,  there  is  to 
this  class  an  obvious  serenity  in 
prison-life.  The  terrible  responsi- 
bilities that  may  follow  on  some 
mistake  in  the  policy  of  a  life  full 
of  schemes  and  dangerous  projects, 
are  unknown  for  a  time.  The  de- 
teriorating influence  of  orgies  de- 
structive to  the  vital  powers  is  sus- 
pended. The  food  is  simple  and 
wholesome,  and  after  a  time  the 
prison-bird  feeds  on  it  with  satis- 
faction. The  dinner  is  seized  and 
devoured  with  so  much  avidity  that 
the  warder  in  charge  of  it  feels  that 
it  would  be  personally  dangerous  to 
withdraw  or  delay  it :  there  is  a 
feeling  in  the  class  that  a  convict 
would  commit  murder  to  secure  his 
dinner  if  it  were  in  danger.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  a  depressing  influ- 
ence in  long  sentences,  but  this  is 
counteracted  by  abundant  and  nour- 
ishing diet ;  so  that  the  accidental 
onlooker  from  the  outer  world  is 
scandalised  by  the  sight  of  the  petty 
offender  feeding  on  porridge,  while 
the  great  criminal  enjoys  an  ample 
meal  of  butcher-meat. 

There  is  something  very  solemn 
in  a  large  convict-prison  at  mid- 
night. A  faint  sound  of  healthy 
slumber  comes  from  the  cells  where 
the  convicts  sleep.  Perhaps  there 
are  a  thousand,  perhaps  only  five 
hundred,  undergoing  punishment ; 
but  whatever  may  be  the  number, 
one  is  conscious  that  nowhere  else 
save  in  a  convict-prison  could  so 
many  human  beings  sleep  with  so 
little  to  interrupt  the  sense  of  calm 
repose.  In  the  same  number  of 


people  taken  from  the  ordinary 
world,  there  would  be  slight  sounds 
arising  from  nightmare  following 
on  indigestion — perhaps  from  some 
reminiscence  troubling  the  con- 
science on  the  question  whether 
the  strong  steps  taken  for  payment 
of  that  bill  were  not  in  the  cir- 
cumstances slightly  harsh,  or  some 
other  disturbing  recollection ;  there 
might  also  be  uneasy  thoughts  and 
dreams  creative  of  restlessness. 
None  of  these  troubles  disturb  the 
sleep  of  the  habitual  criminal.  This 
is  not  because  his  conscience  lies 
easy  on  him,  but  because  he  does 
not  possess  the  article  known  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  a  con- 
science. Hence  he  neither  enjoys 
the  satisfaction  of  its  healthy  and 
genial  condition,  nor  the  troubles 
attending  on  its  inflictions,  and  it 
is  with  him  essentially  that  the 
"  Prayer  for  Indifference,"  by  Gre- 
ville,  as  it  may  be  found  in  the 
old  'Elegant  Extracts,'  is  granted. 

"Oh  haste  to  shed  the  sacred  balm — 
My  shattered  nerves  new  string  ; 

And  for  my  guest  serenely  calm, 
The  nymph  Indifference  bring. 

At  her  approach  see  hope,  see  fear, 

See  expectation  fly, 
And  disappointment  in  the  rear 

That  blasts  the  promised  joy. 

The  tear  which  pity  taught  to  flow 

The  eye  shall  then  disown  ; 
The  heart  that  melts  for  others'  woe 

Shall  then  scarce  feel  its  own. 

The  wounds  which  now  each  moment 
bleed, 

Each  moment  then  shall  close, 
And  tranquil  days  shall  still  succeed 

To  nights  of  calm  repose. " 

It  is  only  to  the  hardened  and 
habitual  offender,  however,  that 
there  is  serenity  in  prison -life. 
To  the  man  whose  weak  apparatus 
of  moral  restraint  has  been  insuffi- 
cient to  overcome  the  temptations 
of  gain,  and  who  has  been  detected 
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in  a  forgery  or  some  other  fraud, 
the  entrance  at  the  prison-gate  is 
an  announcement  to  him  in  terrible 
and  appalling  reality  of  the  warning 
of  Dante,  that  all  hope  is  left  be- 
hind— that  for  him  in  this  world  it 
is  dead  and  buried.  And  here  we 
touch  one  of  the  points  where  there 
arises  a  sense  of  the  extreme  dif- 
ficulty of  measuring  punishment 
against  the  weight  of  crime,  and 
are  reminded  that  we  are  gener- 
ally driven  to  the  alternative  of 
inflicting  not  what  is  abstractly 
just,  but  what  is  most  likely  to 
protect  the  world  from  fraud  and 
injury. 

Yet  there  are  some  considerations 
inclining  to  the  alternative  that  the 
punishment  of  the  man  who  has 
lapsed  from  virtue  and  respecta- 
bility should,  if  nominally  light, 
lie  more  heavily  upon  him  than 
that  of  the  habitual  offender  hard- 
ened to  prison  -  life.  Let  us  see 
how  in  -the  general  case  he  comes 
to  be  what  he  is.  Pedigree  is  re- 
puted to  be  an  attribute  of  aristo- 
cratic position ;  but  if  it  is  not  the 
mere  ordering  of  stars  and  garters, 
but  the  stamp  of  certain  qualities 
on  races  of  living  beings,  we  must 
go  to  the  races  of  the  lower  crimi- 
nals to  find  its  fullest  development. 
As  intermediate  between  these  two 
classes  of  pedigree,  comes  to  the 
person  familiar  with  prison  popula- 
tions, the  pedigree  of  crime ;  and  it 
may  perhaps  some  day  be  seen  that 
note  is  taken  of  the  descendants  of 
thieves,  and  of  the  qualities  devel- 
oped by  them,  as  we  follow  the 
descendants  of  the  lower  animals 
in  '  The  Short-horned  Book,'  and 
other  manuals  of  that  kind  of 
lore. 

There  is  no  attempt  here  to  de- 
velop any  philosophy  of  criminal 
descent  by  pedigree,  but  the  fact 
of  its  existence  is  well  known  to 
every  one  whose  lot  it  has  been  to 


come  in  contact  with  criminals. 
Beyond  the  bare  fact,  nothing  s.eems 
as  yet  to  be  seen  that  would  lead 
to  a  closer  knowledge  of  the  whole 
affair  as  a  psychological  phenomenon. 
And  indeed  incidents  have  occurred 
suggesting  that  the  hereditary  taint 
may  be  latent  in  a  race  not  notorious 
for  crime.  Even  in  those  unex- 
pected instances  already  referred 
to,  where  a  man  has  stepped  out  of 
respectability  to  inhabit  a  felon's 
prison,  the  curiosity  of  the  inquir- 
ing world,  excited  by  the  strange- 
ness of  the  event,  is  gratified  by 
the  discovery  of  ancestral  stains  of 
criminality.  There  was  recently 
an  instance  of  a  lapse  into  crime 
on  the  part  of  a  gentle,  kindly, 
inoffensive  man  whose  immediate 
relations  were  clergymen,  or  mem- 
bers of  the  other  decorous  profes- 
sions ;  yet  it  was  found  that  he 
had  a  grand-uncle  who  had  been 
hanged. 

There  was  another  curious  little 
incident  of  coincidence  in  the  case 
of  this  [man  connecting  him  with 
perhaps  the  best  account  to  be 
found  in  print  of  the  experiences 
of  one  who  has  lapsed  from  the  re- 
spectable into  the  criminal  classes  : 
'  Five  Years'  Penal  Servitude.  By 
One  who  has  Endured  It.'  The 
author  of  this  book  begins  by 
stating — 

"  It  matters  little  to  the  public 
what  it  was  that  brought  me  within 
the  grip  of  my  country's  laws  :  suffice 
it  to  say,  after  over  twenty  years  of 
commercial  life  in  more  than  one 
large  English  city,  I  found  myself,  in 
the  year  186-,  drawn  into  the  meshes 
of  a  man  who  was  too  clever  for  me 
and  for  the  law,  and  who,  crossing  the 
seas  to  a  place  of  safety,  left  me  to 
meet  a  charge  to  which,  in  his  absence, 
I  had  really  no  defence." — P.  3. 

The  persons  who  thus  lapse  from 
external  respectability  into  crime 
have  generally  something  like  an 
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apology  to  state,  —  the  habitual 
criminal  knows  that  to  be  useless. 
It  happened  that  in  the  instance 
above  referred  to,  the  apology  cor- 
responded precisely  with  that  of 
the  author  of  'Five  Years'  Penal 
Servitude.'  It  was  hence  inferred 
that  he  must  have  been  the  author 
of  that  book,  but  that  was  contra- 
dicted by  the  fact  that  he  had  not 
to  pass  through  the  prisons  so  well 
described  by  the  author  of  the 
'  Five  Years.' 

There  is  something  characteristic 
in  the  excuse  or  apology  set  forth 
by  the  five  years'  man  in  this,  that 
it  does  not  assert  absolute  inno- 
cence; and  this  calls  up  to  recollec- 
tion the  conduct  of  habitual  crim- 
inals in  their  intercourse  with 
inspectors  and  other  persons  super- 
intending the  administration  of 
prison  discipline.  The  ears  of 
these  officers  are  open  to  any 
complaints  that  may  be  made  to 
them,  but  it  is  notorious  that 
they  rarely  if  ever  are  told  by 
the  convict  that  he  is  innocent  of 
the  crime  for  which  he  is  under- 
going punishment.  If  a  reason  is 
given  by  him  why  sentence  should 
not  have  been  passed  on  him,  it  is 
founded  on  some  legal  technicality 
which  his  ingenuity  has  suggested 
to  him.  No  better  reason  can  be 
given  for  this  than  the  supposition 
in  the  criminal  mind,  that  the 
official  mind  will  listen  to  a  story 
about  a  technical  error,  but  not  to 
an  assertion  of  innocence. 

It  has  been  noted  that  serenity 
and  a  sense  of  relief  in  a  prison 
is  more  likely  to  be  the  lot  of  its 
habitual  than  of  its  casual  inmates. 
But  it  may  be,  and  in  fact  is,  occa- 
sionally known  to  occur,  that  the 
person  who  has  lapsed  from  a  posi- 
tion among  his  neighbours,  recog- 
nised as  respectable,  into  punish- 
able crime,  may  also  enjoy  with  the 
habitual  criminal  a  sense  of  peace 


and  gloomy  repose  when  he  takes 
his  place  in  the  cells  for  convicted 
prisoners.  His  life  may  have  been 
for  any  number  of  years  a  succession 
of  dexterous  and  narrow  escapes 
from  the  grip  of  the  criminal  law. 
The  most  familiar  to  us  among 
cases  of  this  kind  is  in  a  succession 
of  forged  bills,  each  retired  by  the 
discounting  of  its  successor.  It  has 
been  whispered  in  certain  of  these 
instances  that  some  of  the  knowing 
persons  through  whose  hands  the 
forged  documents  passed  in  the 
banks  knew  what  they  were,  and 
kept  silence.  Money  was  circu- 
lated, and  trade  encouraged,  while 
there  was  ever  the  comforting  as- 
surance, "  Thou  canst  not  say  I  did 
it."  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
supposition  that  such  things  may 
be  is  probably  a  calumny.  All  who, 
under  any  circumstances,  spend 
their  time  within  the  walls  of  a 
prison,  undergo  a  process  of  assim- 
ilation towards  a  scepticism  as  to 
the  capacity  of  poor  human  nature 
for  real  goodness. 

Before  losing  sight  of  the  heredi- 
tary character  of  crime,  it  is  proper 
to  say  that  it  has  been  recognised, 
examined,  and  commented  on,  not 
only  by  ethical  philosophers,  but 
by  men  of  practical  understanding, 
holding  high  administrative  offices. 
But  all  has  been  fruitless,  so  far  as 
definite  practical  conclusions  go. 
Let  us  here,  as  in  so  many  other 
human  difficulties,  hope  to  see  a  bet- 
ter day  dawning  on  us  as  the  result 
of  earnest  and  candid  inquiry.  The 
following  passage  from  a  writer 
whose  opportunities  of  acquiring 
knowledge  on  the  point  may  be  of 
interest,  if  merely  from  the  haze 
of  mystery  that  envelops  all  clear 
insight  into  causes  and  effects,  ac- 
companied with  the  consciousness 
that  there  is  mischief  of  a  formid- 
able kind  at  work,  for  which  a 
remedy  is  surely  possible : — 
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"Among  dogs,  we  have  a  modifica- 
tion of  structure  and  function  made 
fixed  and  permanent,  and  more  or  less 
hereditary.  Habits  got  by  training 
are  transmitted  to  the  offspring  of  cer- 
tain breeds  of  dogs  as  their  very  na- 
ture. It  is  so  in  the  wolf-dog  and  the 
hound.  The  pointer,  also,  from  original 
teaching,  shows  as  the  pup,  while  yet 
in  the  farmyard,  a  tendency  to  point 
at  every  fowl  or  bird  it  sees  before  it 
has  ever  been  afield.  The  shepherd 
dogs  —  perhaps  above  all  others  — 
show  inherent  sagacity  of  an  extraor- 
dinary kind  from  transmitted  habits 
by  training.  It  is  the  same  in  certain 
castes  and  races  and  communities  of 
the  human  family ;  and  is  the  trans- 
mission of  thieving  and  other  criminal 
habits  to  form  an  exception  to  other 
analogies  ? 

"  One  of  the  most  remarkable  exam- 
ples of  a  criminal  family  I  know  of  is 
as  follows  :  '  Three  brothers  had  fam- 
ilies amounting  to  fifteen  members  in 
all.  Of  these,  fourteen  were  utterers 
of  base  coin.  The  fifteenth  appeared 
to  be  exceptional,  but  was  at  length 
detected  setting  fire  to  his  house  after 
insuring  it  for  four  times  its  value.' 
The  importance  of  checking,  if  possi- 
ble by  legal  restrictions,  such  criminal' 
tendencies,  is  brought  out  in  this  case, 
when  it  is  calculated  that  thousands  of 
offences  might  have  been  prevented  by 
these  three  brothers  being  permanently 
imprisoned  before  they  became  fathers 
of  families,  and  thereby  perpetuated 
crime  by  heritage." 

After  some  further  general  re- 
marks, the  author,  whose  opinions 
are  thus  expressed,  sets  forth  some 
statements  of  a  more  specific  kind 
as  to  inmates  of  the  prisons  under 
his  own  medical  charge  : — 

"  At  the  same  time,  one  hundred 
prisoners  were  known  to  be  in  the 
same  prison  out  of  fifty  families.  Of 
one  family  eight  were  known — often 
two  or  three — at  the  same  time.  The 
father  had  been  several  times  under 


long  sentences  ;  and  since  1843  this 
family  had  been  chiefly  supported  at 
the  public  expense  in  prisons.  The 
relations  I  found  in  prison  were  :  the 
father,  two  sons,  three  daughters,  one 
daughter-in-law,  and  a  sister-in-law. 
Doubtless  other  connections  not  dis- 
covered were  there  also.  When  these 
notes  were  taken  there  were  in  this 
prison  three  cousins  (two  being  sisters), 
two  aunts,  and  two  uncles  of  the  same 
family.  Of  two  families,  six  were  in 
prison  about  the  same  time — viz.,  four 
brothers  and  two  sisters.  Of  three 
families,  there  were  three  prisoners 
from  each  family,  chiefly  brothers  and 
sisters  ;  also  several  mothers  and  their 
daughters  at  the  same  time.  From 
four  families,  two  brothers  belonging 
to  each  family.  From  eight  families 
a  brother  and  a  sister.  From  ten  fam- 
ilies two  sisters."  * 

This  is  a  gloomy  statement. 
Where  are  we  to  find  materials 
for  weighing  against  it  hereditary 
groups  of  poets,  artists,  metaphysi- 
cians, and  mathematicians?  It  is 
but  a  morsel  gathered  from  an  over- 
whelming mass  of  testimony,  prov- 
ing that  the  human  animal  is  most 
prolifically  hereditary  in  the  class 
of  accomplishments  that  ought  if 
possible  to  be  extirpated.  The 
facts  stated  by  the  writer  just  quot- 
ed are  to  be  depended  on,  for  he 
was  an  honest  man  and  an  inde- 
fatigable investigator.  There  is  no 
doubt,  too,  a  sort  of  truth  in  the 
sweeping  conclusion  that  a  deal  of 
crime  and  mischief  would  have  been 
obviated  had  the  three  fatal  brothers 
referred  to  been  committed  to  per- 
manent imprisonment  before  they 
became  fathers  of  families.  But 
how  is  such  a  feat  as  this  imprison- 
ment to  be  accomplished  in  a  coun- 
try like  ours,  where  the  law  keeps 
jealous  watch  on  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  and  will  be  reluctant  to 


*  The  Hereditary  Nature  of  Crime.     By  J.  B.  Thomson,  F.R.C.S.,  Resident  Sur- 
geon, General  Prison  for  Scotland  at  Perth.     Pp.  8,  9. 
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take  it  on  the  word  of  any  man, 
that  some  other  man  is  sure  to  be 
the  sire  of  a  race  of  housebreakers 
and  pickpockets  ?  A  time  was,  in- 
deed, when  there  seemed  to  be  a 
pleasant  prospect  of  such  a  practi- 
cal realisation  of  philosophical  posi- 
tivism. The  phrenologists  would 
have  done  the  world  the  service  of 
identifying  the  proper  objects  of 
restraint  by  manipulation  of  the 
bumps  of  the  skull.  But  the  day 
and  influence  of  these  adepts  has 
passed  away,  and  the  world  is  not 
even  conscious  of  the  calamity  it 
has  endured  in  the  privation. 

The  criminal  classes  are  extremely 
dexterous  in  catching  and  appro- 
priating any  popular  cry  likely  to 
be  of  service  to  them.  In  recent 
years  they  have  evidently  been 
lending  an  attentive  ear  to  the 
loud  wailings  of  a  portion  of  the 
community  against  the  jovial  habits 
of  another  portion.  "Drink  did 
it  all— that  weary  drink;"  "  If  it 
hadn't  been  for  the  drink  we  never 
would  have  been  here,"  are  assur- 
ances often  repeated  by  the  jail- 
bird. The  doctrine  is  a  consolatory 
one  to  them,  as  it  in  a  manner 
brings  in  as  the  accomplices,  and, 
indeed,  in  some  respects  as  the 
instigators  of  their  crimes,  all  who 
commit  themselves  as  "  participa- 
tors" by  the  pot  of  porter  or  the 
pint  of  wine  taken  at  dinner-time. 
If  we  take  this  in  the  sense  of  some 
jolly  bout  having  been  the  cause 
that  drove  or  tempted  the  partaker 
in  it  to  the  commission  of  some 
predatory  crime,  no  alliance  of 
cause  and  effect  can  be  more  pre- 
posterous. No  group  of  human 
beings  is  likely  to  be  more  abso- 
lutely untouched  by  the  influence 
of  any  intoxicant  than  the  com- 
panions who  have  arranged  a  heavy 
"  cracksman's "  or  housebreaker's 
job ;  and  the  experienced  hand 
who  goes  on  a  special  pickpocket 


expedition  near  the  door  of  a  church 
or  theatre  will  be  as  uncontamin- 
ated  in  his  sobriety  as  the  adept 
who  is  striving  after  the  solution 
of  a  difficulty  in  the  higher  ma- 
thematics. There  is  a  belief  that 
criminals  are  apt  to  indulge  in  a 
jolly  fit  after  a  good  take.  Such 
an  incident  has  been  told  as  that 
a  crew  of  housebreakers  having 
found  liquor  with  the  other  rewards 
of  their  skill  and  industry,  have 
been  prompted  to  partake  too 
rashly  of  it  on  the  premises,  and 
in  their  excitement  and  exuber- 
ance to  revel  in  excesses  that  have 
betrayed  them  to  their  capture. 
But  drinking  is  not  so  markedly 
the  vice  of  the  habitual  criminal 
as  of  some  less  offensive  members 
of  society.  There  seems  to  be 
something  in  the  excitement  of 
criminal  work  that  is  sufficient  in 
itself  and  needs  no  aid.  The  expert 
pocket-picker  is  shy  of  anything 
that  would  tend  to  injure  the 
nicety  of  his  fingering. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  partaker 
whose  excesses  have  carried  him 
so  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  self- 
control  as  to  bring  him  into  the 
class  called  "habitual  drunkards/' 
sometimes  comes  within  the  walls 
of  the  prison  under  conditions  ter- 
rible and  tragical.  He  has  com- 
mitted some  great  act  of  violence — 
generally  the  greatest  of  all  — 
murder,  and  it  often  happens  that 
the  victim  is  some  member  of  his 
own  family  whom  he  had  been 
known  in  the  days  of  his  sanity  to 
cherish  and  protect  from  all  harm. 
The  usual  arrangement  for  dealing 
with  such  tragedies  is  to  find  the 
perpetrator  to  have  been  insane  at 
the  time  of  committing  the  act,  and 
decreeing  that  he  shall  be  put  at 
the  disposal  of  the  sovereign.  By 
this  arrangement  an  addition  is 
made  to  the  class  treated  as  "crim- 
inal lunatics."  Then  comes  a  diffi- 
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culty  in  dealing  with  such  cases 
when  the  man  who  has  brought 
himself  to  lunacy  by  his  evil  habits 
is  restored  to  the  condition  of  sanity 
by  treatment  in  the  prison  or  the 
hospital.  There  are  causes  exciting 
to  furious  and  criminal  lunacy  other 
than  excess ;  but  these,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  poor  creatures  affected 
by  them,  belong  to  a  science  beyond 
the  acquisition  of  those  who  merely 
deal  with  the  criminal  in  possession 
of  his  senses.  Perhaps  the  adepts 
in  it  know  something  in  the  nature 
of  cause  and  effect  as  attending  on 
the  treatment  they  administer  to 
its  victims  ;  but  the  unlearned  on- 
looker, however  closely  he  may  look, 
being  under  the  same  roof  with  the 
mysteriously  afflicted,  finds  it  a 
vain  task  to  endeavour  to  solve  the 
mystery.  One  clear  result,  how- 
ever, is  perceptible  among  the  mys- 
teries and  difficulties,  and  though  it 
may  go  to  the  aid  of  those  who  are 
apt  to  be  intolerant  in  their  con- 
clusions and  vociferous  in  support- 
ing them,  they  are  entitled  to 
possess  it.  The  result  points  very 
clearly  to  the  irreclaimability  of  the 
habitual  drunkard.  There  has  been 
for  some  time  at  work  an  arrange- 
ment, by  which  persons  detained  as 
criminal  lunatics  have  been  set  at 
large,  or  rather  removed  from  the 
prison  or  asylum,  under  conditions 
of  supervision  or  espionage,  so  that 
they  may  be  immediately  restored 
to  seclusion  in  case  of  an  outbreak 
of  the  old  insane  malady.  Among 
these  the  dipsomaniacs  as  a  class 
were  found  less  curable  than  the 
others,  and  of  course  more  apt  to 
find  their  way  back  to  the  old  re- 
treat. Years  of  untainted  absti- 
nence passed  over  some  of  them 
abiding  in  respectability  and  peace, 
when,  as  if  by  some  caprice  of  des- 
tiny, the  fatal  primary  drop  was 
swallowed  and  followed  by  a  wild 
career  of  orgies,  proclaiming  aloud 


that  no  time  must  be  lost  in  rein- 
stating them  in  safety. 

A  dialogue  was  once  overheard 
between  one  of  these  "  Queen's  luna- 
tics," as  they  are  often  called,  and  a 
person  in  authority  over  the  prison 
where  he  was  in  custody.  He  had 
been  for  years  in  possession  of  his 
senses,  and  they  were  the  senses  of 
a  man  who  had  received  a  good 
education  to  qualify  manners  nat- 
urally inoffensive  and  gentle.  He 
represented  the  hardship,  to  a  cul- 
tivated man  like  himself,  of  restric- 
tion to  the  society  of  the  loathsome 
lunatics  around  him.  It  was  pleaded 
in  vindication :  "Ah!  but  you  know 
when  you  are  at  large  you  are  apt  to 
play  such  tricks. "  The  latest  of  these 
tricks  that  had  occurred  was,  that  he 
had  been  caught  in  Paris  rushing 
along  a  street  with  a  bloody  knife  in 
his  hand.  Eestraint  brought  him 
to  composure,  and  it  was  thought  a 
safe  and  judicious  arrangement  to 
send  him  to  his  grandmother,  resid- 
ing in  a  quiet  village.  He  was 
much  attached  to  her,  yet,  never- 
theless, in  one  of  his  grim  revels  he 
cut  her  throat.  After  some  years 
of  treatment  the  arrangement  for 
liberation  under  supervision  was 
tried  in  his  case ;  but  he  tasted 
the  fatal  first  drop,  and  had  to  be 
hustled  back  into  close  custody. 

At  this  point  of  his  story  it  hap- 
pened to  the  writer  of  it  to  dip  into 
a  book  called  '  Buried  Alive ;  or, 
Ten  Years  of  Penal  Servitude  in 
Siberia,  by  Fedor  Dostoyeffsky, 
translated  from  the  Eussian  by 
Marie  von  Thilo."  The  tone  of  the 
book  he  found  utterly  antagonistic 
to  all  experience  of  convict-life  in 
Britain.  For  instance,  "  My  First 
Impressions  "  : — 

"  I  distinctly  remember  being  very 
much  struck  at  first  to  find  that  my 
new  life  was,  after  all,  not  so  very  differ- 
ent from  my  old  one.  I  seemed  to 
have  known  all  about  it  beforehand. 
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When  on  my  way  to  Siberia  I  tried  to 
guess  what  my  life  would  be  like.  It 
was  not  till  I  had  spent  some  time  in 
the  convict-prison  that  I  fully  realised 
what  an  exceptional  and  unnatural  ex- 
istence I  was  to  lead  henceforth,  and  I 
could  never  make  up  my  mind  to  bear 
it  patiently.  My  first  "impression  on 
entering  the  prison  was  a  feeling  of 
intense  depression ;  yet,  strange  to  say, 
the  life  of  a  convict  seemed  to  me  less 
hard  than  I  had  pictured  it  upon  the 
road.  The  convicts  were  in  chains, 
but  still  they  were  free  to  go  about  in 
the  prison,  to  smoke,  to  swear  at  each 
other,  sing  whatever  songs  they  liked  ; 
a  few  even  drank  brandy,  and  some 
had  regular  card-parties  every  night. 
Neither  did  the  work  appear  to  me 
very  difficult,  and  it  was  not  till 
later  on  that  I  began  to  realise  that  it 
was  rendered  irksome  and  unbear- 
able through  being  imposed  as  a  task 
which  had  to  be  finished  by  a  certain 
time  for  fear  of  punishment.  Many  a 
poor  labourer  who  is  free  works  per- 
haps harder  than  a  convict,  and  even 
spends  sometimes  a  part  of  the  night 
working  out  of  doors — especially  in 
the  summer-time.  But  he  works  for 
himself  only  ;  and  this  thought,  and 
the  knowledge  that  he  will  profit  by 
his  labour,  is  enough  to  reward  him, 
while  the  convict  is  obliged  to  work 
at  something  which  can  never  be  of 
the  slightest  use  to  him." — Pp.  28, 
29. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  the  portion  of  this  sketch  of 
prison-life,  dealing  with  brandy  and 
card-parties,  has  no  parallel — or  any- 
thing approaching  to  a  parallel — 
in  our  British  prisons.  The  other 
part  of  the  picture,  representing  the 
distastefulness  of  labour  bringing 
no  gain  to  the  labourer,  admits  of 
some  explanations  that  may  be 
found  instructive  as  well  as  curious. 
Perhaps  the  reader  has  heard  of 
the  "  mark  system,"  yet  if  he  has 
not  come  in  p3rsonal  intercourse 
with  it,  his  impression  of  it  may 
be  vague  and  indistinct.  "When  it 
was  first  suggested,  it  gained  little 
respect  from  the  old  hands,  whether 


a  mong  prisoners  or  their  keepers. 
Its  first  announcement  came  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowd  of  ingenious  sug- 
gestions, devised  by  distinguished 
pundits  in  prison  discipline,  as  infal- 
lible remedies  for  all  the  mischiefs 
of  crime,  and  potent  instruments  for 
the  regeneration  of  the  human  race. 
There  was  something,  however, 
about  this  suggestion  of  marks  that 
recommended  it  to  the  practical 
mind  ;  and  it  gradually  took  a  form 
capable  of  overcoming  many  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  bribing 
prisoners  under  punishment  into 
the  pursuit  of  industry. 

The  first  danger  was  that,  giving 
the  prison-bird  certain  benefits  for 
good  conduct,  the  system  could  only 
be  worked  by  the  officers  of  the 
prison,  and  would  be  open  to  abuse 
from  the  difficulty  of  bringing  home 
responsibility  for  fair-dealing  to 
them.  To  meet  this  came  a  com- 
plicated system  of  records  or  diaries, 
where  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner, 
being  recorded  from  day  to  day,  it 
would  not  be  in  the  power  of  the 
officer,  if  be  quarrelled  with  the 
prisoner,  to  alter  the  record  to  his 
prejudice;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  record  were  damaging,  he 
would  not  have  an  opportunity,  if, 
through  bribery  or  otherwise,  he 
desired  to  benefit  the  prisoner,  to 
effect  his  purpose.  Hence  it  came 
to  be  an  understanding  that  marks 
were  to  be  earned  for  industry 
solely.  Thus  they  were  payment 
for  specific  work,  and  the  charac- 
ter and  value  of  the  work  being  in 
existence  and  producible,  its  price 
became  credited  in  marks. 

Still  conduct  called  for  considera- 
tion, and  hence  for  specific  acts  of 
misconduct  marks  came  to  be  for- 
feited. Of  course  there  might  be  a 
possibility  of  false  evidence  in  the 
reasons  for  forfeiture,  but  the  pro- 
cess would  have  the  distinctness  of 
any  other  punishment,  as  by  a  fine, 
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and  would  not  leave  the  same  open- 
ings to  the  exercise  of  partiality  or 
enmity  in  the  prison  officers,  as  the 
method,  no  doubt  simpler,  of  con- 
ferring the  marks  according  to  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  pris- 
oners as  these  were  appreciated  by 
the  officers. 

Dissipation  and  dirt  within  the 
walls  of  a  prison  are  now  in  this 
country  traditions  of  the  far  past, 
but  scantily  finding  any  place  in 
the  memory  of  living  men.  It  has 
been  in  some  respect  calamitous  to 
a  district  to  be  forward  in  the  race 
of  improvement,  since  it  may  have 
happened  that  a  prison  has  been 
erected  for  it,  not  equal  to  the 
demands  of  these  declining  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  yet  too  good 
to  be  sacrificed.  Of  the  prison  that, 
with  a  curious  baronial  picturesque- 
ness  crowns  the  Calton  Hill  of  Edin- 
burgh, this  may  be  said.  An  acute 
recorder  of  the  events  of  his  time 
thus  commemorates  its  coming  into 
existence  : — 

"  The  year  1808  saw  the  commence- 
ment of  our  new  jail  on  the  Calton 
Hill.  It  was  a  piece  of  undoubted 
bad  taste  to  give  so  glorious  an  emi- 
nence to  a  prison.  It  was  one  of  our 
noblest  sites,  and  would  have  been 
given  by  Pericles  to  one  of  his  finest 
edifices." 

Fortunately  the  writer  of  this  brief 
announcement  was  acquainted  with 
the  old  building,  celebrated  by  Scott 
in  the  great  romance  of  the  '  Heart 
of  Mid-Lothian,'  and  has  given  this 
potent  description  of  it : — 

"  The  completion  of  the  new  jail 
implied  the  removal  of  the  old  one  : 
and  accordingly,  in  a  few  years  after 
this,  the  '  Heart  of  Mid- Lothian'  ceased 
to  beat.  A  most  atrocious  jail  it  was, 
the  very  breath  of  which  almost  struck 
down  any  stranger  who  entered  its 


dismal  door  ;  and  as  ill  placed  as  pos- 
sible, without  an  inch  of  ground  be- 
yond its  black  and  horrid  walls.  And 
these  walls  were  very  small ;  the  entire 
hole  being  filled  with  little  dark  cells  ; 
heavy  manacles  the  only  security  ; 
airless,  waterless,  drainless  ;  a  living 
grave.  One  week  of  that  dirty,  fetid, 
cruel  torture-house  was  a  severer  pun- 
ishment than  a  year  of  our  worst 
modern  prison — more  dreadful  in  its 
sufferings — more  certain  in  its  corrup- 
tion ;  overwhelming  the  innocent  with 
a  more  tremendous  sense  of  despair — 
provoking  the  guilty  to  more  audacious 
defiance."  * 

The  structural  character  of  the 
more  recent  prisons,  as  well  as  the 
purifications  in  the  whole  system 
of  arrangement,  have  done  service 
to  the  officers  in  extinguishing  one 
of  the  old  traditional  plagues  of 
their  existence  in  the  dealing  with 
gentlemen  criminals.  There  may 
be  little  doubt  that  the  man  of 
education  and  social  position,  who 
has  yielded  himself  to  crime,  may 
be  fairly  considered  a  more  guilty 
mortal  than  the  race  of  habitual 
criminals  cursed  with  the  nature 
that  is  found  in  them.  But  this 
will  not  prevent  the  exceptional 
inmate  from  grumbling  at  the  sor- 
didness  of  conditions  not  so  acutely 
felt  by  his  neighbour  the  rough, 
and  the  official  staff  of  a  prison  is 
not  unlikely  to  sympathise  with 
such  grumblings.  They  may  in 
these  days,  however,  be  substan- 
tially met.  For  that  essential  that 
is  said  to  be  next  to  godliness, 
there  is  perhaps  scarce  a  gentle- 
man's house  in  the  empire  quite  so 
cleanly  kept  as  the  large  convict- 
prisons.  The  diet  is  with  careful 
skill  adapted  to  the  ends  of  whole- 
someness  and  nutrition.  The  med- 
ical authorities  are  supreme  in  the 
enforcement  of  these  qualities ;  and 
it  would  be  neither  beneficial  to 
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the  ends  of  justice  nor  to  the 
prisoner's  health  and  happiness 
that  he  should  indulge  in  such 
luxurious  superfluities  as  he  may 
have  addicted  himself  to  in  .the 
days  of  his  freedom.  The  stop- 
page of  his  wine  is  of  course  a 
serious  element  in  his  punishment, 
and  so  is  the  wearing  of  the  con- 
vict uniform.  But  it  is  clean,  like 
everything  else  about  him;  and 
the  consideration  of  exempting  him 
from  any  rules  of  prison  discipline 
must  he  considered  in  its  influence 
on  his  fellow- prisoners  of  humbler 
condition. 

Liberal  efforts  have  been  made 
in  recent  times  to  distribute  clergy- 
men and  lay  teachers  through  our 
prisons.  It  is  one  of  those  works 
to  which  people  bid  God -speed 
without  too  closely  criticising  the 
extent  of  its  efficiency.  The  toler- 
ant and  pliant  nature  of  the  habit- 
ual criminal  prompts  him  to  mani- 
festations of  acceptance  apt  to  mis- 
lead the  teacher  —  especially  the 
religious  teacher — as  to  the  prac- 
tical extent  of  his  services.  It  is, 
unfortunately,  a  notion  familiar  to 
all  to  whom  prison  life  is  familiar, 
that  a  fresh  chaplain  is  delighted 
to  find  that  the  spiritual  harvest  to 
be  reaped  is  now  spread  before  him. 
He  will  not  perhaps  announce  the 
blasting  of  his  hopes ;  but  it  is 
a  common  opinion  among  those  ac- 
quainted with  prison  interiors,  that 
there  is  perhaps  no  officer  within 
the  walls  more  thoroughly  sceptical 
of  any  moral  or  religious  good  hav- 
ing been  effected  among  the  flock 
than  the  prison  chaplain.  The 
members  of  his  congregation  will 
remember  the  words  uttered  by 
him,  and  will  perhaps  repeat  them 
to  others  in  a  manner  not  tend- 
ing to  edification ;  as  where  an  emi- 
nent statesman  questioning  a  pri- 
soner about  to  be  released  as  to 
his  intentions  for  the  future,  was 


answered,  "I  am  to  sell  all  I  have 
and  give  unto  the  poor."  Still  it 
would  be  a  dreary  conclusion  to 
reach  that  no  good  results  come 
from  the  costly  efforts  to  plant 
teachers  of  religion  among  the  in- 
mates of  prisons,  and  it  must  at 
least  be  believed  that  it  is  good  to 
bring  them  into  contact  with  people 
of  earnestly  religious  views  and 
high  culture. 

In  the  way  of  other  methods  of 
bringing  such  influences  to  operate 
on  the  criminal  nature  there  are 
difficulties.  A  prison  is  a  place 
where  precision  and  order  are  the 
rule.  All  exciting  novelties  are  a 
source  of  intense  anxiety  and  great 
trouble  to  the  discipline  officers, 
whose  services,  even  when  they  are 
supported  and  encouraged,  are  not 
of  a  kind  to  be  cheerful  or  enjoy- 
able. Yet  it  would  not  be  wise,  or 
consistent  with  British  notions  of 
the  sacredness  of  personal  liberty, 
that  none  but  the  officers  of  a  prison 
should  have  access  to  it,  and  oppor- 
tunity of  communication  with  its 
criminal  inhabitants.  Reference 
has  been  made  to  that  instinct  of 
the  jail-bird  that  warns  him  against 
any  attempt  to  plead  innocence  of 
the  offence  attributed  to  him,  and 
induces  him  to  found  his  complaint 
of  the  injustice  done  to  him  on 
some  technical  irregularity.  But 
this  weakness  loses  its  restraint  in 
the  presence  of  the  benevolent 
stranger,  who  is  often  perplexed 
and  vexed  by  the  heavy  burden 
laid  upon  him  in  the  distinct  and 
fervent  declaration  of  perfect  in- 
nocence made  by  every  inmate  of  a 
prison  who  has  had  an  opportunity 
of  appealing  to  him. 

Chaplains  and  teachers  are,  to 
a  certain  extent,  a  wholesome  ele- 
ment of  influence  on  the  pedantries 
and  conventionalities  of  the  officers 
trained  to  monotonous  daily  duties  ; 
and  other  visitors  are  received  un- 
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der  certain  conditions  in  conform- 
ity with  the  established  routine 
of  discipline.  If  they  generally 
conform  with  these,  and  consent 
to  visit  the  establishment,  not  as 
a  show,  but  as  a  sphere  of  useful 
labour,  they  do  an  eminent  service 
to  the  public. 

There  has  been  of  late  years  a 
gradual  but  wholesome  pressure 
against  the  practice  of  making  any 
inmate  of  a  prison  a  public  show  on 
account  of  the  atrocity  or  some 
other  exciting  quality  in  the  crime 
for  which  the  imprisonment  has 
been  inflicted.  The  love  of  fame 
is  powerfully  at  work  in  the  crim- 
inal mind ;  and  it  is  not  an  en- 
tirely preposterous  conclusion,  on 
the  part  of  people  who  have  had 
opportunities  for  observation,  that 
the  homage  of  curiosity  paid  by 
the  foolish  public  to  the  martyr 
undergoing  punishment  for  some 
flagrant  crime  has  been  an  element 
of  temptation  to  others  to  attempt 
the  accomplishment  of  the  like.  A 
certain  grade  of  rank,  in  fact,  in 
the  criminal  world,  is  conceded  to 
the  perpetrators  of  crimes  of  a  high 
and  startling  character.  Vidocq, 
the  illustrious  French  policeman, 
gives  more  distinction  to  this  pecu- 
liarity than  it  is  perhaps  entitled 
to  claim  with  us ;  and  among  the 
inmates  of  a  prison  he  gives  a  lively 
account  of  the  miseries  of  a  poor 
creature,  whose  crime  was  limited 
to  the  theft  of  certain  cabbages, 
under  the  sneers  of  a  high-class 
convict,  whose  plunderings  had 
been  among  diamonds  and  other 
precious  articles.  It  seemed,  how- 
ever, to  persons  experienced  in 
prison-work,  an  unexpected  novelty 
when  a  body  of  men,  under  sen- 
tences of  penal  servitude,  com- 
plained of  the  humiliation  of  oc- 
cupying the  same  premises  with 
petty  offenders  sentenced  to  short 
periods  of  imprisonment.  They 
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claimed  for  themselves,  as  the 
"  Secretary  of  State's  convicts," 
something  like  a  position  of  ex- 
clusive dignity. 

Convicts  are  signally  susceptible 
to  those  emotions  that  are  some- 
times spoken  of  as  the  amiable 
defects  of  human  nature.  A  pro- 
minent place  among  these  is  vanity. 
Personal  vanity  is  naturally  more 
conspicuous  among  the  women  than 
on  the  male  side.  Some  of  them 
will  appropriate  and  adorn  them- 
selves with  any  strip  of  ribbon,  silk, 
or  even  tinfoil,  that  may  happen  to 
be  found ;  and  there  is  an  unaccount- 
able oddity  in  the  exercise  of  the 
passion,  since  it  must  be  done  in 
secret,  and  especially  since  it  is  pre- 
cluded from  attracting  the  attention 
of  any  male  admirer. 

The  susceptibility  of  the  criminal 
to  the  influence  of  vanity  some- 
times takes  a  troublesome  shape  in 
efforts  to  deceive  or  mystify  his 
custodiers.  The  steady  persever- 
ance and  long  endurance  of  misery 
often  expended  in  the  gratification 
of  this  passion,  is  one  of  the  stand- 
ing marvels  of  prison-life.  "  Mal- 
ingering." or  feigning  sickness,  is 
the  most  ordinary  form  taken  by 
the  passion,  and,  with  the  other 
vanities,  it  prevails  on  the  female 
side.  Instances  could  be  recalled 
of  women  keeping  themselves  bed- 
ridden for  years  to  this  end.  In 
one  instance  the  poor  patient  was 
enabled,  by  a  peculiar  muscular 
power,  to  create  the  external  symp- 
toms of  a  dangerous  structural 
disease.  A  surgeon  celebrated 
for  successful  operations  on  such 
maladies  was  called  in.  His  first  act 
was  to  administer  chloroform,  and 
this  deprived  the  malingerer  of  the 
physical  capacity  to  create  the 
phenomenon.  This  woman  was  an 
instance  of  the  elements  of  profuse 
health  and  strength,  often  the  gift 
of  criminals.  After  having  lain 
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for  several  years  an  abject  wasted 
wretch,  when  restored  to  the  dis- 
cipline and  hard  work  of  the 
healthy,  she  gained  weight  and 
colour,  and  all  the  elements  of  an 
excellent  constitution. 

In  another  instance,  the  convict 
betrayed  herself  by  an  imprudent 
exercise  of  the  virtue  of  cleanliness. 
Criminals,  while  in  their  own  hands, 
are  generally  dirty  in  their  habits  ; 
and  the  personal  cleanliness  enforced 
under  good  prison  discipline  is  one 
of  its  most  effective  hardships.  In 
this  instance,  however,  there  was 
the  innate  love  of  cleanness  peculiar 
to  the  respectable  Englishwoman. 
The  keeping  of  this  woman's  cell 
in  order  had  to  be  performed  by 
some  one  of  her  comrades  in  afflic- 
tion. It  was  observed,  however, 
that  it  was  always  in  a  more  per- 
fectly clean  condition  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  the  assistant  had  access 
to  it,  than  at  any  other  time.  It 
seemed  like  the  result  of  visits 
from  the  "  drudging  goblin,"  whose 
capacity  was  tested — 

' '  When   in   one   night   ere   glimpse   of 

morn, 
His    shadowy    flail    had    thrashed    the 

corn." 

But  the  source  of  the  phenomenon 
in  the  eyes  of  the  attendants  was 
simple  and  obvious.  The  convict 
had  risen  in  the  night  to  the  work, 
and  given  a  precedent  for  setting 
her  to  work  at  regulation  hours. 
An  instance  occurred  when  a  clever 
officer  suggested  the  pitting  of  per- 
sonal vanity  against  the  vanity  of 
mystification.  The  convict  was 
paralysed.  She  was  proof  against 
all  attempts  to  surprise  her  out  of 
her  malingering  by  physical  means, 
but  she  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  a  pair  of  new  shoes,  and 
presented  her  feet  promptly  to  be 
invested  with  them. 

The    question    of    the    possible 


reformation  of  the  habitual  crim- 
inal has  evidently  given  much  un- 
easy concern  to  those  who  have 
undertaken  it.  "We  are  told  that 
in  Ireland  the  feat  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  the  assertion  is  sup- 
ported by  a  crowd  of  instances 
where  fiends  have  been  converted 
into  angels  of  light ;  but  Ireland 
is  always  producing  some  pheno- 
menon flagrantly  contradictory  to 
our  experience  in  other  parts  of 
the  empire.  An  official  man  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of 
justice  elsewhere  having  visited 
Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  practi- 
cally examining  the  whole  matter, 
brought  back  some  curious  items 
of  information.  He  had  had  the 
good  fortune  to  enjoy  the  hospi- 
tality of  an  ardent  admirer  of  the 
system  —  so  ardent  that  he  had 
selected  all  his  servants  from  jail- 
birds ;  and  Ms  table  was  served  by 
ticket-of-leave  men.  The  presiding 
female  genius  of  the  house  gave 
practical  confirmation  to  the  success 
of  the  scheme,  saying,  that  since  she 
had  been  served  by  ex-convicts  she 
had  never  thought  it  necessary  to 
lock  up  her  plate  and  jewels.  In 
people  who  find  their  way  to  conclu- 
sions of  this  kind  there  must  be  a 
store  of  sunny  happiness  much  to 
be  envied  by  people  less  fortunate. 
How  much  they  must  enjoy,  for  in- 
stance, of  all  that  is  denied  to  persons 
like  a  sceptical  old  prison  officer  who, 
in  the  course  of  some  practical  dis- 
cussions on  the  Irish  convict  mil- 
lennium, remarked  that  "  there  are 
no  thieves  in  Ireland  because  there 
is  nothing  there  to  steal "  !  But 
there  is  a  partial  meaning  in  the 
abrupt  conclusion.  It  is  not  by 
the  wealth  of  the  inmates  of  palaces 
and  castles  that  the  thief  is  sup- 
ported, but  by  the  abundant  sums 
of  money  and  articles  of  value  dis- 
tributed in  other  parts  of  the 
empire  among  multitudes  individ- 
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ually  possessed  of  moderate  means. 
The  convenience  and  value  of  this 
stock-in-trade  gives  the  English 
thief  a  prejudice  against  Scotland, 
where  the  ready  cash  of  the  farmer 
or  shopkeeper  is  despitefully  de- 
posited in  a  bank,  or,  if  retained, 
is  kept  in  the  form  of  traceable 
bank-notes,  instead  of  the  stocking 
full  of  gold  pieces  so  welcome  in 
England. 

As  appropriate  to  the  exemption 
of  Ireland  from  the  depredations  of 
the  accomplished  thief,  it  may  be 
noted  that  few  natives  of  Ireland 
find  their  way  into  the  prisons  on 
this  side  of  the  water.  On  the 
other  hand,  names  indicating  un- 
doubted Irish  descent  abound  in 
them,  so  as  sometimes  to  distin- 
guish nearly  half  the  population 
within  the  walls  of  some  of  the 
larger  prisons.  Hence  it  is  to  be 
inferred  that  Milesian  descent  does 
not  exclude  its  possessor  from  the 
acquisition  of  the  furtive  propen- 
sities of  his  neighbour  living  in 
the  richer  country.  The  native 
Irishman  is,  of  course,  distinguish- 
able from  him  who,  born  elsewhere, 


has  inherited  the  Irish  name  from 
his  grandfather,  by  the  brogue,  or 
other  peculiarity  of  speech.  It  may 
be  desirable  that  we  should  have 
closer  information  on  such  points 
as  these,  and  on  many  others  con- 
nected with  the  pedigree  of  crimi- 
nals. Earnest  attempts  have  been 
made  to  collect  and  arrange  statis- 
tics embodying  the  pedigree,  the 
place  of  birth,  and  the  places  they 
have  frequented  since  birth,  of 
all  persons  who  come  under  the 
lash  of  the  criminal  law.  But  there 
is  a  fatal  obstacle  at  the  outset  of 
such  inquiries.  Criminals — thieves 
especially — are  found  to  be  people 
of  a  modest  and  retiring  disposition. 
As  to  their  past  career,  however 
they  may  luxuriate  in  conceit  and 
vanity,  they  exhibit  reticence  to 
those  having  charge  of  them  for  the 
time.  To  any  questions  about  the 
past  their  instinct  ever  is  to  give 
a  lying  answer.  The  only  thing 
one  can  feel  assured  of,  therefore, 
in  the  statistics  so  collected  is, 
that  the  truth  in  each  instance 
lies  somewhere  else  than  in  their 
record. 
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PART    II. — THE    LABYRINTH    AND    THE    LAKES. 


THE  most  striking  object  which 
meets  the  eye  from  the  summit  of 
the  highest  mound  of  ruin  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Arsinoe,  is  the  Pyra- 
mid of  Howara,  distant  about  five 
miles  as  the  crow  flies  from  the 
modern  town  of  Medinet  el  Fay- 
oum,  but  considerably  farther  by 
the  road,  —  if  the  narrow  paths 
which  traverse  the  fields  can  be 
called  roads, — for  the  country  is  so 
intersected  by  canals,  that  one  is 
frequently  obliged,  in  riding,  to 
make  long  detours  in  search  of  a 
bridge.  As  our  capacity  for  endur- 
ing fatigue  was  somewhat  limited, 
we  determined,  under  these  circum- 
stances, to  make  the  expedition  in 
a  boat — a  mode  of  locomotion  not 
usually  employed  in  the  Fayoum. 
There  are,  indeed,  only  about  four- 
teen miles  of  navigable  river,  the 
sluices  at  Illahoon  barring  all  far- 
ther progress  eastwards,  and  the 
subdivision  of  the  Bahr  Youssef 
at  Medinet  into  numerous  minor 
canals  blocking  it  by  dams  and 
water-wheels  in  all  directions.  I 
held  converse  with  the  head  of  the 
boating  fraternity  on  the  feasibility 
of  my  project,  and  found  that  ten 
heavy  barges  and  two  small  boats 
composed  the  entire  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  the  river.  The  barges 
are  used  for  conveying  manure  to 
the  fields  adjoining  the  canal,  and 
bringing  their  produce  to  the  town. 
I  inspected  the  small  boats,  and 
having  selected  the  one  which  was 
least  old  and  leaky,  had  her  cleaned, 
and  an  awning  put  up  in  the  stern. 
I  am  thus  particular  in  describing 
the  boating  resources  of  the  canal, 
because  I  was  misled  by  the  glow- 


ing description  of  Monsieur  Lenoir,* 
in  an  account  which  he  gives  of  a 
hurried  visit  to  the  Fayoum,  and  its 
chief  town,  of  the  general  accuracy 
of  which  his  description  of  its  com- 
merce may  serve  as  an  illustration  : 

"  Boats  and  immense  barges,"  he 
says,  "are  moored  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach  along  its  brick  quays,  which 
come  hither  to  obtain  grain  and  straw, 
the  produce  of  the  last  harvest.  Num- 
berless caravans  compete  with  this 
navigation  transport,  and  serve  to  con- 
nect Medinet  with  Cairo." 

Out  of  the  twelve  boats  and 
barges  which  exist,  I  never  saw 
more  than  two  fastened  to  the  river- 
bank  at  one  time.  "  The  brick  quays 
along  which  they  are  moored  as  far 
the  eye  can  reach,"  exist  entirely 
in  the  writer's  imagination  ;  and  it 
is  evident,  as  the  canal  is  only 
navigable  for  about  fourteen  miles 
in  an  exactly  opposite  direction  to 
that  of  Cairo,  which  is  about  seventy 
miles  distant,  that  the  "numberless 
caravans  "  have  not  much  reason  to 
fear  competition.  It  is  true  that  in 
former  years,  during  the  inundation, 
boats  came  up  from  the  Nile  by  the 
El  Magnoun  canal  to  Illahoon, 
where  produce  was  transferred  from 
the  barges  from  Medinet ;  but  this 
route  has  long  been  discontinued, 
and  there  is  now  no  connection 
between  Illahoon  and  Cairo,  ex- 
cepting by  following  the  tortuous 
course  of  the  Bahr  Youssef  up  to 
Siout,  which  would  involve  a  circuit 
of  nearly  500  miles.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  produce  of  the  Fayoum 
goes  to  Cairo  neither  by  camel  nor 
boat,  but  by  railway.  Sails  are  not 
used  by  this  magnificent  fleet  of 
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boats   and   barges,  and   masts   are 
only  erected  for  towing  purposes. 

It  was  on  a  warm  lovely  morn- 
ing in  February  that  we  spread 
ourselves  on  the  carpet  at  the  stern 
of  the  boat,  and,  towed  by  two 
sturdy  fellahin,  made  our  way 
against  the  current  at  the  rate  of 
about  three  miles  an  hour.  As 
there  is  no  regular  towing-path, 
our  progress  is  constantly  imped- 
ed by  overhanging  trees,  by  pro- 
jecting sakkyas,  by  the  walls  of 
mud  -  villages,  which  occasionally 
rise  straight  out  of  the  water ;  and 
our  trackers  are  sometimes  wading 
waist  -  deep,  sometimes  running  far 
into  the  bean -fields  to  turn  the 
corners  of  creeks  —  sometimes  one 
side  becomes  impossible,  and  we 
have  to  take  them  on  board  and 
transfer  them  to  the  opposite  bank  ; 
but  in  spite  of  all  this,  they  push 
along  with  so  much  energy  that 
we  pass  rapidly  one  or  two  old 
barges  laden  to  the  water's  edge 
with  manure -dust,  but  which  are 
an  extremely  picturesque  feature 
in  the  landscape — though,  in  so  far 
as  age  and  shape  are  concerned, 
they  might  advantageously  figure 
in  a  museum  of  Egyptian  anti- 
quities. The  banks  are  just  too 
high  to  prevent  our  seeing  much 
of  the  country  over  them,  but  they 
furnish  us  with  glimpses  of  peasant 
life  as  we  glide  past  the  little  mud- 
villages  on  their  margin,  where  the 
women  are  engaged  in  their  per- 
petual occupation  of  washing  and 
filling  their  water -jars,  or,  squat- 
ted opposite  the  dead  wall  of  a 
house,  are  jerking  to  and  fro  a 
goat- skin  bag  containing  milk,  with 
a  view  in  this  primitive  fashion 
of  converting  it  into  butter,  and 
where  half- naked  men  are  stand- 
ing in  rows  opposite  each  other  as 
if  they  were  going  to  dance  Sir 
Eoger  de  Coverley,  when  suddenly 
they  fall  to  with  ponderous  flails, 
and  thrash  out  the  corn,  accom- 


panying their  blows  with  a  mea- 
sured and  not  unmusical  chant. 
Buffaloes,  blindfolded  in  order  that 
they  may  be  spared  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  monotonous  nature  of 
their  occupation,  as  they  tramp 
slowly  round  in  a  circle,  are  grind- 
ing it,  after  it  has  been  thrashed, 
in  creaking  mills,  above  which 
flocks  of  pigeons  flutter  round  their 
quaint  conical  towers.  Water  is 
being  dipped  out  of  the  canal  by 
men  in  pairs  working  the  double- 
lever  shadoofs,  who  laboriously 
swing  up  and  down  the  long 
bars  weighted  with  mud  at  one 
end  and  with  a  basket  -  work 
bucket  at  the  other.  Naked  chil- 
dren of  the  tenderest  years  are 
paddling  in  the  mud,  or  scream- 
ing with  a  virulence  and  pertina- 
city peculiar  to  the  Arab  infant. 
Amid  these  sights  and  sounds 
we  glide  gently  through  the  rich 
country;  and  when  we  land,  it  is 
to  look  over  an  interminable  ex- 
panse of  wheat,  beans,  lentils,  and 
clover,  with  here  and  there  dark 
groves  of  date-trees  clustered  round 
villages  on  distant  mounds.  The 
whole  country  is  lulled  into  a 
luxury  of  repose,  which  the  low- 
ing of  cattle,  the  wail  of  the  water- 
wheels,  and  the  hum  of  distant 
voices  seem  rather  to  enhance 
than  to  disturb ;  and  our  noiseless 
mode  of  travel  is  in  keeping  with 
the  universal  calm.  In  fact  there 
is  a  sort  of  Sunday  feeling  in  the 
very  air  of  Egypt,  which  the  sleepy 
agricultural  operations  of  the  peas- 
antry are  too  placid  to  destroy. 
After  we  had  proceeded  thus  for 
about  an  hour  and  a  half,  we  landed 
to  inspect  a  massive  embankment 
which  had  been  erected  by  the 
ancients,  but  had  been  renewed  in 
more  modern  times  to  prevent  the 
Bahr  Youssef  in  seasons  of  inunda- 
tion from  bursting  into  the  broad 
ravine  of  the  Bahr- bela-ma,  or 
"river  without  water" — most  ap- 
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propriately  so  called,  for  it  was  a 
wide  dry  wady  about  a  hundred 
yards  across,  with  precipitous 
banks  thirty  feet  high  —  which 
cuts  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  Fayoum,  winding  away  by  the 
ragged  bed  the  floods  have  cut  for 
it  in  the  course  of  the  overflows 
of  ages  to  the  north-west,  till  it 
reaches  the  village  of  Tamiyeh, 
where  it  is  dammed  up  into  a  small 
lake  or  reservoir,  which  discharges 
its  superfluous  waters  into  the  Bir- 
ket  el  Kurun.  In  ancient  times  it 
is  probable  that  this  ravine,  as  well 
as  another  as  gigantic,  the  Bahr 
Nazlet,  which  runs  to  the  south- 
west, was  used  to  carry  off  the 
waters  of  Lake  Moaris.  These  two 
wadies,  with  villages  perched  on 
the  cliffs  which  form  their  banks, 
form  a  striking  feature  in  the 
scenery  of  the  Fayoum. 

So  long  as  the  Bahr  Youssef  re- 
mains in  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
skirting  the  base  of  the  Libyan 
hills,  it  inundates  the  country  like 
its  parent  stream  ;  but  when  it  has 
passed  the  sluices  of  Illahoon  and 
entered  the  Fayoum,  it  is  brought 
under  control,  and  only  allowed 
to  flow  into  the  numerous  readies 
which  are  dry  at  other  seasons. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  bursts  its 
restraining  banks,  and  rushes  into 
a  new  channel,  scooping  out  the 
mud  and  forming  the  bed  of  a 
broad  river.  This  had  been  the 
case  with  the  Bahr-bela-ma,  though 
at  what  date  the  embankment  had 
been  last  renewed  the  boatmen 
were  unable  to  tell  me.  At  all 
events,  its  invasion  upon  that  oc- 
casion involved  a  dike  of  great 
length  and  solidity,  and  must  have 
been  a  work  of  great  expense. 

Soon  after  this  the  current  be- 
came swifter,  and  the  dolce  far 
niente  we  had  enjoyed  to  such  per- 
fection was  rudely  interrupted; 
a  sakkya  projecting  into  the  river 
where  it  was  unusually  narrow, 


forced  it  into  quite  a  little  rapid,  the 
tow-rope  got  entangled  with  the 
water-wheel,  and  the  mast  gave  way 
and  came  down  with  the  run,  break- 
ing the  rotten  thwarts  of  the  boat 
as  she  broached  to  the  current, 
which  swept  us  down  sideways 
till  we  stuck  on  a  friendly  bank. 
There  was  an  immense  amount  of 
shouting  and  wading  before  we 
repaired  damages  and  got  under 
way  again,  but  the  Bahr  Youssef 
had  become  a  lively  stream,  and 
our  "progress  was  slow  :  we  were,  in 
fact,  ascending  to  the  level  of  the 
highest  plateau  of  the  Fayoum, 
and  before  long  we  came  to  a  worse 
rapid  than  the  last,  where  our  men, 
unwarned  by  the  previous  disaster, 
allowed  the  same  thing  to  happen 
to  us.  Fortunately  we  were  not 
far  from  the  village  of  Howara, 
the  sheikh  of  which  had  been 
notified  of  our  arrival  the  day 
before ;  and  he  appeared  just  at 
this  juncture,  accompanied  by  a 
large  proportion  of  the  male  popula- 
tion of  the  village,  and  the  donkeys 
upon  which  we  were  to  ride  to  the 
Pyramid.  We  therefore  determined 
to  leave  the  boat  to  find  its  way  up 
the  next  rapid  without  us,  till  it 
reached  the  spot  nearest  the  Pyra- 
mid, where  we  intended  to  re- 
embark,  while  we  started  off  along 
the  banks  on  donkey-back.  We 
now  soon  began  to  observe  evidences 
of  antiquity;  and  these  were  of 
especial  interest  when  we  reached 
the  ten-arched  bridge  of  Kanatir 
el  Agami.  This  spans  a  dry  culti- 
vated wady,  in  which  is  a  grove  of 
date-trees ;  but  in  ancient  times  it 
was  the  main  channel  by  which  the 
waters  of  the  Bahr  Youssef  were 
conducted  into  Lake  Moeris.  The 
ancient  buttresses  of  the  bridge 
rest  on  foundations  of  massive 
stone ;  and  the  embankment  which 
now  prevents  the  river  from  flow- 
ing into  its  old  channel  is  very 
solid,  and  bears  the  marks  of  ex- 
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trerue  age.  We  rode  along  it  until 
we  reached  the  Katasanta  struc- 
ture, which  consists  of  a  terrace  of 
six  carefully-jointed  steps  of  large 
and  well-hewn  blocks,  but  bears  no 
inscription  whatever :  it  no  doubt 
formed  part  of  the  artificial  limits 
of  Lake  Moeris.  Then  we  crossed 
the  Bahr  "Wardani,  a  deep  stream 
flowing  out  of  the  Bahr  Youssef, 
also  an  ancient  channel  of  the 
river,  into  the  lake,  and  called  by 
the  Arabs  the  Bahr  es  Sherki,  or 
"  Eiver  of  the  East."  We  turned 
sharply  after  crossing  it,  and  fol- 
lowed its  left  bank;  then  travers- 
ing a  hot  little  bit  of  desert,  we 
reached  our  destination,  after  a 
journey  of  three  hours  and  a  half 
from  Medinet.  The  first  view  of 
the  Labyrinth  was  eminently  dis- 
appointing, and  consisted  of  noth- 
ing but  mounds  of  ruins.  How- 
ever, in  the  midst  of  these  we  came 
upon  the  traces  of  what  probably 
was  once  a  temple  of  some  magnifi- 
cence, though  all  that  now  remains 
of  it  are  some  large  blocks  of  granite 
and  limestone,  and  the  shaft  and 
capital  of  a  papyrus  column  with 
traces  of  sculpture.  Some  blocks 
here  have  been  disinterred,  which  are 
now  covered  with  sand,  bearing  the 
name  of  Amenemhat  III.  Travers- 
ing this  waste  of  ruin,  we  reached 
the  base  of  the  Pyramid  of  Howara, 
and  found  a  cool  spot  in  its  shade 
in  which  to  lunch,  prior  to  a  more 
minute  examination  of  the  sur- 
rounding objects.  We  began  al- 
ready to  feel,  however,  that  our 
imaginations  had  been  unduly  ex- 
cited by  the  descriptions  of  the 
writers  of  antiquity  by  whom  they 
had  been  visited. 

I  venture  to  quote  the  accounts 
given  by  Herodotus  and  Strabo  of 
the  interesting  spot  upon  which 
we  now  found  ourselves ;  for  al- 
though comparatively  so  little  met 
the  eye,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
convinced  that  the  sand  -  hills 


which  we  were  investigating  con- 
ceal substantial  remains,  yet  to  be 
discovered,  of  one  of  the  most  mar- 
vellous monuments  of  ancient  gran- 
deur and  ingenuity  of  which  we 
have  any  record.  Herodotus  writes  : 

"  I  have  seen  this  monument ;  and 
I  believe  that  if  one  were  to  unite  all 
the  buildings  and  all  the  works  of 
the  Greeks,  they  would  yet  be  inferior 
to  this  edifice,  both  in  labour  and 
expense,  although  the  Temples  of 
Ephestis  and  Samos  are  justly  cele- 
brated. Even  the  Pyramids  are  cer- 
tainly monuments  which  surpass 
their  expectation  and  each  one  of 
them  may  be  compared  with  the 
greatest  productions  of  the  Greeks. 
Nevertheless,  the  Labyrinth  is  greater 
still.  We  find  in  its  interior  twelve 
roofed  aulce,  the  doors  of  which  are 
alternately  opposite  each  other.  Six 
of  these  aulce  face  to  the  north,  and 
six  to  the  south  :  they  are  contiguous 
to  one  another,  and  encircled  by  an 
enceinte,  formed  by  an  exterior  wall. 
The  chambers  that  the  buildings  of 
the  Labyrinth  contain  are  all  double, 
one  underground  and  the  other  built 
above  it.  They  number  3000,  1500 
in  each  level.  We  traversed  those 
that  are  above  ground,  and  we  speak 
of  what  we  have  seen  ;  but  for 
those  which  are  below,  we  can  only 
say  what  we  were  told,  for  on  no  ac- 
count whatever  would  the  guardians 
consent  to  show  them  to  us.  They 
say  that  they  contain  the  tombs 
of  the  kings  who  in  ancient  times 
built  the  Labyrinth,  and  those  of  the 
sacred  crocodiles,  so  that  we  can  only 
report  on  these  chambers  what,  we 
have  heard.  As  to  those  of  the  upper 
storey,  we  have  seen  nothing  greater 
among  the  works  of  man.  The  in- 
finite variety  of  the  corridors  and  the 
galleries  which  communicate  with  one 
another,  and  which  one  traverses  be- 
fore arriving  at  the  aulce,  overwhelm 
with  surprise  those  who  visit  these 
places,  and  who  pass  now  from  one  of 
the  aulce  into  the  chambers  which 
surround  it,  now  from  one  of  these 
chambers  into  the  porticoes,  or  again 
from  the  porticoes  into  the  other  aulce. 
The  ceilings  are  everywhere  of  stone, 
like  the  walls,  and  these  walls  are 
covered  with  numberless  figures  en- 
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graved  in  the  stone.  Each  one  of 
these  aulce  is  ornamented  with  a  peri- 
style executed  in  white  stone,  per- 
fectly fitted.  At  the  angle  where  the 
Labyrinth  terminates  there  is  a  pyra- 
mid 240  feet  in  height,  decorated  with 
large  figures  sculptured  in  relief. 
There  is  an  underground  passage  of 
communication  with  this  pyramid." 

Strabo,  who  visited  the  Laby- 
rinth hundreds  of  years  later,  was 
no  less  struck  with  the  magnifi- 
cence and  design  of  this  wonderful 
structure. 

"  There  is  also,"  he  says,  "  the  Laby- 
rinth here,  a  work  as  important  as  the 
Pyramids,  adjoining  which  is  the  tomb 
oi'  the  king  who  built  the  Labyrinth. 
After  advancing  about  thirty  or  forty 
stadia,  beyond  the  first-entrance  of  the 
canal,  there  is  a  table-shaped  surface 
on  which  rise  a  small  tower  and  a  vast 
palace,  consisting  of  as  many  royal 
dwellings  as  there  were  formerly 
nomes.  There  is  also  an  equal  num- 
ber of  halls  bordered  with  columns 
and  adjoining  each  other,  all  being  in 
the  same  row  and  forming  one  build- 
ing, like  a  long  wall  having  the  halls 
in  front  of  it.  The  entrances  to  the 
halls  are*  opposite  the  wall.  In  front 
of  the  entrances  are  long  and  nu- 
merous passages,  which  have  winding 
paths  running  through  them,  so  that 
the  ingress  and  egress  to  each  hall  is 
not  practicable  to  a  stranger  without 
a  guide.  It  is  a  marvellous  fact  that 
each  of  the  ceilings  of  the  chambers 
consists  of  a  single  stone,  and  also  that 
the  passages  are  covered  in  the  same 
way  with  single  slabs  of  extraordinary 
size,  neither  wood  nor  other  building 
material  having  been  employed.  On 
ascending  the  roof,  the  height  of  which 
is  inconsiderable,  as  there  is  only  one 
storey,  we  observe  a  vast  plain  of  stone 
slabs.  Descending  again,  and  looking 
into  the  halls,  we  may  observe  the 
whole  series  borne  by  twenty-seven 
monolithic  columns :  the  walls  also  are 
constructed  of  stone  of  similar  size. 
At  the  end  of  this  structure,  which  is 
more  than  a  stadium  in  length,  is  the 
tomb,  consisting  of  a  square  pyramid, 
each  side  of  which  is  four  plethra  [400 
feet]  in  length,  and  of  equal  height. 
The  deceased  who  is  buried  here  is 
called  Ismandes.  It  is  also  asserted 


that  so  many  palaces  were  built  be- 
cause it  was  the  custom  for  all  the 
nomes,  represented  by  their  magnates, 
with  their  priests  and  victims,  to  as- 
semble here  to  offer  sacrifices  and 
gifts  to  the  gods,  and  to  deliberate  on 
the  most  important  concerns." 

This  is  what  we  learn  from  an- 
cient sources  of  the  Labyrinth.  It 
will  now  be  interesting  to  turn  to 
the  only  serious  attempt  which  has 
been  made  in  later  years  to  explore 
its  mysteries.  This  was  undertaken 
by  the  Prussian  expedition  under 
Lepsius,  about  forty  years  ago, 
when  the  identification  of  its  site 
had  first  been  made  by  Linant  Bey. 
They  had  a  hundred  men  at  work 
for  nearly  a  month,  and  this  was 
the  result : — 

"  Where  the  French  expedition  had 
vainly  sought  for  chambers,  we  liter- 
ally at  once  found  hundreds  of  them, 
both  next  to  and  above  one  another, 
small,  often  diminutive  ones,  besides 
greater  ones,  and  large  ones  supported 
by  small  columns,  with  thresholds,  and 
niches  in  the  walls,  with  remains  of 
columns  and  single  casing  stones,  con- 
nected by  corridors,  so  that  the  descrip- 
tions of  Herodotus  and  Strabo  in  this 
respect  are  fully  justified.  The  whole 
is  so  arranged  that  three  immense 
masses  of  buildings  300  feet  broad  en- 
close a  square  place  which  is  600  feet 
long  and  500  feet  wide.  The  fourth 
side,  one  of  the  narrow  ones,  is  bound- 
ed by  the  Pyramid  which  lies  behind  it 
— it  is  300  feet  square,  and  therefore 
does  not  quite  reach  the  side  wings  of 
the  above-mentioned  masses  of  build- 
ings. .  .  .  We  found  no  inscrip- 
tions in  the  ruins  of  the  great  masses 
of  chambers  which  surround  the  cen- 
tral space.  It  may  easily  be  proved 
by  future  excavations  that  this  whole 
building,  and  probably  also  the  dis- 
position of  the  twelve  courts,  belong 
only,  in  fact,  to  the  twenty -sixth 
dynasty  of  Manetho,  so  that  the  ori- 
ginal temple  of  Amenemhat  formed 
merely  part  of  this  gigantic  architec- 
tural enclosure." 

It  is  most  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
that  these  excavations  anticipated 
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by  Lspsius  will  some  day  be  made, 
as,  when  w,e  compare  his  account 
with  those  of  Herodotus  and  Strabo, 
it  falls  far  short  of  what  we  should 
have  been  led  to  expect ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  these 
mounds  of  sand,  which  cover  the 
surface  of  a  far  greater  area  than  he 
dealt  with,  conceal  treasure  which, 
would  richly  reward  further  exam- 
ination. Unfortunately  his  exca- 
vations have  since  been  buried  by 
the  sand. 

Our  first  proceeding  after  lunch- 
eon was  to  scramble  to  the  top  of 
the  Pyramid  so  as  to  get  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  ruins.  Strabo  ap- 
parently overestimated  its  dimen- 
sions. When  perfect,  the  base  was 
fifty  feet  less  each  way  than  he 
gives  it;  and  Herodotus,  who  puts 
the  height  at  240  feet,  was  more 
nearly  right  than  Strabo,  who  esti- 
mates it  at  400.  It  is  by  no  means 
an  imposing  structure,  and  is  one  of 
four  built  of  crude  brick  mixed  with 
straw,  one  being  at  Illahoon,  and 
two  at  Sakkara.  If  it  was  built, 
as  Strabo  tells  us,  by  Ismandes, 
who  is  identical  with  Semempses, 
the  fifth  king  of  the  first  dynasty, 
then  it  is  the  oldest  pyramid  ex- 
isting in  Egypt.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  it  was  built  by  Asy- 
chis,  the  fourth  king  of  the  third 
dynasty;  but  even  in  that  case  it 
must  rank  immediately  after  Mei- 
chun  and  Dashour,  which  become 
the  oldest.  The  ground  for  this 
hypothesis  is,  that  Herodotus  tells 
us  that,  according  to  the  priests,  a 
king  named  Asychis,  desirous  of 
eclipsing  all  his  predecessors,  left 
a  pyramid  of  brick  as  a  monument 
of  his  reign,  with  the  following  in- 
scription engraved  on  the  stone  : — 

"  Despise  me  not  in  comparison 
with  the  stone  pyramids,  for  I  surpass 
them  all,  as  much  as  Zeus  surpasses 
the  other  gods.  A  pole  was  plunged 
into  the  lake,  and  the  mud  which  clave 
thereto  was  gathered,  and  bricks 


were  made  of  the  mud,  and  so  I  was 
formed." 

The  proximity  of  the  lake  may  ac- 
count for  this  allusion,  and  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  nucleus 
is  a  natural  mass  of  rock,  thirty-nine 
feet  high,  which  may  be  "the 
stone  "  upon  which  the  inscription 
was  cut.  Its  present  appearance 
would  certainly  disappoint  the 
king's  expectations,  for  the  sides 
have  crumbled  so  much  away  that 
I  have  since  regretted  that  I  did 
not  achieve  the  proud  distinction  of 
riding  on  my  donkey  to  the  top  of 
the  oldest  pyramid  in  the  world. 
It  appears  originally  to  have  been 
built  in  stages,  and  from  its 
summit  we  could  obtain  an  idea 
of  the  shape  of  the  Labyrinth, 
which  was  of  a  horse-shoe  form, 
and  of  the  position  and  size  of 
the  Temple,  the  remains  of  which 
were  mapped  out  at  our  feet.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Bahr  es 
Sherki  we  overlooked  a  congeries 
of  crude  brick-built  chambers,  all 
roofless.  To  the  north  was  a  long 
line  of  small  chambers,  with  the 
crumbling  walls  of  others  scattered 
here  and  there.  The  form  of  Lake 
Moeris,  on  the  margin  of  which 
this  pyramid  was  built,  might  also 
be  detected  by  the  aid  of  a  strong 
imagination  ;  and,  about  eight  miles 
off,  the  Pyramid  of  Illahoon  stood 
out  sharply  against  the  distant  line 
of  the  hills  beyond  the  Nile.  To 
the  southward  a  long  grove  of  date- 
trees  marked  the  limit  of  the  oasis ; 
and  to  the  westward  the  town  of 
Medinet,  surrounded  by  gardens 
and  palm-trees,  formed  an  attrac- 
tive feature  in  the  landscape.  To 
the  eastward,  all  was  desert,  bound- 
ed by  sand-hills.  A  closer  inspec- 
tion of  the  ruins,  after  we  had  de- 
scended from  the  Pyramid,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Bahr  es  Sherki, 
disclosed  little  of  interest  beyond 
a  curious  sort  of  double  underground 
passage,  formed  by  flags  of  lime- 
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stone.  The  upper  passage  seemed 
to  have  heen  roofed  in  on  a  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and 
below  this  again  there  was  a  second 
one,  which,  however,  was  so  choked 
with  sand  that  it  was  impossible 
to  follow  it.  As  I  was  examining 
it  I  put  up  a  jackal,  which  darted 
away  across  the  desert,  startled  at 
the  sudden  intrusion  upon  his  soli- 
tude. There  were  some  mummied 
bones  about,  and  I  wondered  whe- 
ther flesh  which  had  undergone  the 
drying  process  of  ages  could  afford 
satisfactory  gnawing  material  for 
these  scavengers  of  the  wilds.  I 
suppose  a  human  leg  three  thou- 
sand years  old,  if  it  does  not  con- 
tain much  nourishment,  must  have 
a  taste  of  some  sort. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we 
owe  the  modern  word  "labyrinth"  to 
the  strange  accumulation  of  cham- 
bers and  tortuous  passages  which 
once  existed  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Moeris.  According  to  Manethon, 
the  Labyrinth  derived  its  name 
from  King  Labarys,  its  founder, 
also  known  as  Amenemhat  III. ; 
but  another  derivation  has  been 
suggested,  which  possesses  the  com- 
bined merit  of  extreme  antiquity 
and  originality.  It  seems  that  the 
old  Egyptian  word  for  the  mouth 
of  a  reservoir,  which  Lake  Moeris 
undoubtedly  was,  is  ra-hunt  or  la- 
hunt.  Hence  one  of  the  names  of 
the  lake  was  "  Hunt."  The  temple 
of  the  mouth  of  the  reservoir  would 
be  ra-pe-ro-hunt,  or  la-pe-lo-hunt. 
From  laperohunt  we  get  to  laper- 
int,  and  then,  by  easy  stages,  to 
"labyrinth."  It  is  more  likely,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  the  combination 
from  which  Illahoon  is  derived — 
the  terminations  lo-hunt  and  la-hunt 
not  being  very  dissimilar,  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Arabic  particle  el  form- 
ing the  word.  In  allusion  to  Lake 
Moeris,  over  which  we  were  now 
looking,  Herodotus  says :  "  Wonder- 
ful as  is  the  Labyrinth,  the  work 


called  the  Lake  of  Moeris,  which  is 
close  by  the  Labyrinth,  is  still  more 
astonishing." 

Strabo  says  of  it, — 

"  Owing  to  its  size  and  depth,  it  is 
capable  of  receiving  the  superabund- 
ance of  water  during  the  inundation 
without  overflowing  the  habitations 
and  crops  ;  but  later,  when  the  water 
subsides,  and  after  the  lake  has  given 
up  its  excess  through  one  of  its  two 
mouths,  both  it  and  the  canal  retain 
water  enough  for  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion. This  is  accomplished  by  natural 
means,  but  at  both  ends  of  the  canal 
there  are  also  lock-gates  by  means  of 
which  the  engineers  can  regulate  the 
influx  and  efflux  of  the  water." 

These  lock-gates — which,  according 
to  Diodorus,  cost  £11,250  every 
time  they  were  opened — are,  no 
doubt,  the  great  stone  dikes  and 
sluices  mentioned  later  by  Abool- 
feda  at  Illahoon,  which  regulated 
the  quantity  admitted  into  the 
Fayoum  ;  and  it  seems  not  improb- 
able that  the  modern  Illahoon,  with 
its  pyramid,  was  the  site  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Ptolemais. 

The  Greeks  believed  that  Lake 
Moeris  was  constructed  by  a  king 
of  the  same  name ;  but  it  is  proved 
that  no  such  king  existed,  and 
that  they  invented  the  king  from 
the  Egyptian  word  "  mere,"  which 
exactly  corresponds  to  our  word 
"mere."  Until  within  a  compar- 
atively recent  period,  the  Eirket 
el  Kurun  was  popularly  supposed 
to  have  been  the  ancient  Lake 
Moeris  ;  but  as  we  know  that  the 
great  object  of  Lake  Moeris  was  to 
act  as  a  reservoir  for  the  waters 
which  fertilised  the  Fayoum,  and 
that  it  was  constructed  as  a  triumph 
of  engineering  skill  by  Amenem- 
hat III,  it  becomes  absolutely 
impossible  to  identify  it  with  the 
Lake  of  the  Horn,  which  is  two 
hundred  feet  below  the  level  of 
Lake  Moeris  and  the  country  it  was 
intended  to  irrigate,  and  is  evi- 
dently a  natural  sheet  of  water  fed 
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by  springs  :  but  even  if  it  were 
not,  it  is  at  all  events  a  natural 
depression,  which  it  would  require 
no  genius  to  fill  with  water.  More- 
over, Herodotus,  speaking  of  the 
Labyrinth,  says  :  "  It  was  a  little 
above  Lake  Moeris,  opposite  Croco- 
dilopolis."  Now  the  site  of  Croco- 
dilopolis  is  fifteen  miles  from  the 
Lake  of  the  Horn,  but  the  dikes 
which  testify  to  the  existence  of 
some  vast  ancient  reservoir  are  in 
its  immediate  vicinity.  According 
to  the  estimate  of  Linant  Bey,  to 
whom  is  due  the  discovery  of  the 
site  of  the  Labyrinth  and  the  posi- 
tion of  Lake  Moeris,  the  latter  must 
have  been  a  sheet  of  water  about 
sixty  miles  in  circumference,  and 
with  an  average  depth  of  twenty 
feet.  Pomponius  Mela  says  that 
it  was  navigated  by  large  vessels 
which  conveyed  the  produce  of  the 
Fayoum  to  other  parts  of  Egypt. 
The  Pyramid  and  Labyrinth  were 
situated  at  the  point  where  the 
river  entered  it,  and  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  green  over  which  the  eye 
wanders  between  the  Pyramid  and 
Medinet  was  formerly  covered  by 
its  waters.  Wherever  the  natural 
formation  of  the  country  did  not 
restrain  them,  immense  dikes  were 
built,  which  must  have  been  in 
some  places  thirty  feet  high,  and 
which,  to  judge  by  the  traces  which 
exist  on  the  north  and  west  sides, 
must  have  been  about  thirty  miles 
long,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet — a  work 
on  a  scale  which  would  have  ap- 
palled engineers  not  accustomed  to 
build  pyramids.  Linant  Bey  calcu- 
lates tnat  this  reservoir  must  have 
irrigated  a  superficies  of  600,000 
acres,  as,  besides  feeding  the  Fay- 
oum, he  believes  that  its  waters 
were  carried  down  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Gizeh,  and  so  ultimately 
into  the  old  Canopic  branch  of  the 
Nile  at  Mariout.  Nor  can  one 
wonder  that  an  artificial  lake  of 


such  great  extent  should  have 
seemed  a  prodigy  of  engineering 
skill  to  the  ancients.  In  addition 
to  its  great  utility  as  a  fertilising 
agent,  it  was  invested  with  a  char- 
acter of  sanctity  which  gave  it  a 
wide  celebrity.  The  sacred  croco- 
dile, which  was  carefully  tended 
and  petted  in  its  waters,  was  an 
object  of  the  deepest  veneration  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Arsinoite 
Nome,  who  treated  it  with  the  most 
marked  respect,  and  kept  it  at  con- 
siderable expense,  while  a  most 
elaborate  cuisine  provided  it  with 
dainties.  "  Geese,  fish,  and  various 
fresh  meats,"  says  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson,  "  were  dressed  pur- 
posely for  it ;  they  ornamented  its 
head  with  ear-rings,  its  feet  with 
bracelets,  and  its  neck  with  neck- 
laces of  gold  and  artificial  stones  ; 
it  was  rendered  perfectly  tame  by 
kind  treatment,  and  after  death  its 
body  was  embalmed  in  a  most 
sumptuous  manner." 

It  was  rather  unfortunate  for  the 
crocodile  and  his  worshippers  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining 
Heracleopolitan  Nome  worshipped 
the  ichneumon,  the  bitter  enemy 
of  the  crocodile,  which,  it  is  report- 
ed, waged  war  upon  him  by  the  ori- 
ginal device  of  crawling  down  his 
throat  when  he  was  asleep,  and 
feeding  upon  his  intestines.  The 
antipathy  between  the  crocodile 
and  the  ichneumon,  in  consequence 
of  this  unfair  mode  of  proceeding, 
seems  to  have  extended  to  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  two  animals,  which 
led,  during  the  reign  of  the  Romans, 
to  disputes  that  terminated  in  blood- 
shed, and  made  the  contending 
parties  forget  the  respect  due  to 
the  sacred  monuments  of  their  ad- 
versaries to  such  an  extent  that 
the  destruction  of  the  Labyrinth 
by  the  Heracleopolitans  was  the 
final  result.  It  is  difficult  to  re- 
concile psychologically  a  worship 
so  full  of  trivialities  with  a  religion 
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so  replete  with  lofty  moral  concep- 
tions, and  with  the  high  intellec- 
tual capacity  which  created  a  Lake 
Moeris,  reared  huge  pyramids,  con- 
structed the  stupendous  work  of 
art  which  was  celebrated  through- 
out the  then  civilised  world  as  the 
Labyrinth,  and  called  into  existence, 
out  of  a  tract  of  desert,  the  fertile 
province  which  for  many  centuries 
derived  its  name  as  the  Crocodilo- 
politan  Nome,  from  the  animal  thus 
venerated. 

When  we  had  exhausted  our  ex- 
amination of  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bahr  es  Sherki,  we  announced  our 
intention  to  the  crowd  of  attendant 
Arabs  who  had  accompanied  us 
from  the  village,  of  crossing  over 
to  see  the  network  of  chambers  on 
the  other  side.  To  our  dismay  they 
pronounced  the  stream  unfordable, 
and  told  us  we  should  have  to  make 
a  circuit  of  two  miles  by  a  bridge. 
This  I  resolutely  declined,  and  some 
of  the  Arabs  accordingly  stripped  to 
try  and  find  a  ford.  The  channel 
was  so  narrow  that  it  might  easily 
have  been  jumped  with  the  aid  of 
a  leaping-pole ;  but  the  men  had 
some  difficulty  in  finding  a  spot 
where  the  water  only  came  up  to 
their  armpits.  This  was  the  depth 
even  close  to  the  bank ;  but  by  per- 
forming a  sort  of  circus  feat,  and 
each  of  us  sitting  astride  the  heads 
of  two  men,  we  got  carried  across, 
while  our  donkeys  were  sent  round. 
It  was  not  a  very  graceful  perform- 
ance for  a  lady  ;  but  in  the  absence 
of  any  other  spectators  than  the 
sons  of  the  desert,  it  did  not  so 
much  matter.  The  chambers  were 
a  disappointing  collection  of  tiny 
apartments,  with  thick  walls  of 
crude  brick — possibly  over  a  hun- 
dred in  number — their  floors  strewn 
with  pottery,  rags,  and  bones.  We 
picked  up  a  bead,  some  good  speci- 
mens of  blue  and  green  glazed  terra 
cotta,  and  fragments  of  glass.  In  one 
room  alone  I  observed  five  human 


skulls,  and  there  were  numerous  bones 
to  which  the  dried  flesh  still  adher- 
ed under  the  wrappings  of  mummy- 
cloth.  Altogether,  the  vestiges  of 
these  ruins  conveyed  as  much  the 
idea  of  a  necropolis  as  of  an  assem- 
blage of  council -chambers,  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  its  primitive  de- 
sign was  simply  to  serve  as  a  vast 
sepulchre  like  that  at  Sakkara. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
pyramids  invariably  form  the  centres 
of  such  burial-places — indeed  Hero- 
dotus tells  us  that  he  was  informed 
by  his  guides  that  the  lower  cham- 
bers were  used  for  funeral  purposes  ; 
and  Amenemhat  may  have  selected 
this  spot  on  the  shores  of  the  lake 
he  had  created,  as  his  own  resting- 
place  and  that  of  the  chief  men  of 
his  reign.  From  the  records  upon 
the  inscriptions  where  his  name  has 
been  found,  it  is  almost  beyond  a 
doubt  that  he  is  buried  here,  al- 
though not  within  the  Pyramid ; 
and  the  mode  of  sepulture  among 
the  ancient  Egyptians  renders  it,  in 
the  opinion  of  some  Egyptologists, 
extremely  likely  that  this  vast  con- 
geries of  apartments,  which  at  a  later 
period  were  converted  into  coun- 
cil-halls, were  originally  mortuary 
chambers,  but  upon  a  scale  of  such 
magnificence  and  vastness  that  the 
subsequent  dynasties  considered 
them  available  for  other  purposes. 
Indeed  we  have  no  record  of  the 
Labyrinth  being  used  for  great  im- 
perial assemblies  until  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the  Psam- 
tikides  of  the  twenty-sixth  dynas- 
ty, or  about  1900  years  after  the 
time  of  Amenemhat,  its  construc- 
tor. At  the  same  time,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  Labyrinth  was 
used  for  other  purposes  as  well 
as  those  of  sepulture,  even  from 
the  earliest  period ;  for  the  assem- 
blage of  twelve  palaces  or  aulce,  as 
described  by  Herodotus,  must  have 
had  some  reference  to  the  twelve 
nomes  into  which  Egypt  was  di- 
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vided  before  the  number  was  in- 
creased by  Rameses  II.  to  thirty- 
six.  And  we  may  be  safe  in  saying 
that  if  we  carry  our  imaginations 
back  3500  years,  or  even  more, 
the  spot  upon  which  we  were  now 
standing  presented  an  aspect  of 
scenic  beauty,  of  architectural  mag- 
nificence, and  was  invested  with 
a  character  of  political  and  re- 
ligious importance,  unrivalled  in  the 
world,  which  it  retained  for  nearly 
2000  years.  It  was  evidently 
selected,  from  its  central  position 
on  the  boundary  -  line  which 
divided  Upper  from  Lower  Egypt, 
for  the  great  regal,  political,  and 
sacerdotal  rites  -which  were  cele- 
brated here.  Standing  on  the 
shrfres  of  a  beautiful  lake,  the 
waters  of  which  reflected  the  mag- 
nificent city  of  Crocodilopolis  Ar- 
sinoe  immediately  opposite,  and 
which  was  navigated  by  number- 
less craft,  and  surrounded  by  palm- 
groves  and  those  gardens  of  fruits 
and  flowers  for  which  the  province 
was  celebrated,  the  Labyrinth  oc- 
cupied a  position  of  great  scenic 
beauty,  and  of  political  significance. 
It  was  the  great  council-hall  of  Egypt. 
Hither  flocked  the  representatives 
of  the  different  nomes  to  the  great 
assembly  of  the  nation ;  here  con- 
gregated the  high  priests  to  cele- 
brate those  great  religious  ceremo- 
nies which  demanded  the  united 
homage  of  the  people.  Here  prob- 
ably kings  were  crowned,  laws  were 
made,  great  public  works  decided 
upon,  questions  of  war  or  peace 
settled, — in  a  word,  in  this  con- 
geries of  palaces,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Pyramid,  on  the  banks  of 
this  vast  artificial  lake,  which  had 
been  adorned  and  beautified  by  the 
taste  and  resources  of  successive 
centuries,  all  the  highest  interests 
of  the  nation  were  discussed  in  as- 
semblies composed  of  the  great 
powers  of  the  State — the  king,  the 
priesthood,  and  the  army.  It  is  im- 


possible to  associate  in  one's  mind 
the  crude  brick  rooms  which  are 
still  standing,  or  even  the  discoveries 
of  Lepsius,  now  covered  with  sand, 
with  all  this  splendour  and  magni- 
ficence, vestiges  of  which  must  still 
remain  to  reward  the  labours  of  the 
explorer. 

We  returned  to  the  village  of 
Howara  by  another  road,  approach- 
ing the  bluff  upon  the  edge  of 
which  it  is  built  like  a  fortress, 
through  a  grove  of  date-trees,  and  re- 
embarked  at  a  spot  where  an  Arab 
was  working  a  most  primitive  ferry- 
boat. It  presented  the  appearance 
of  a  straw  raft  with  sides,  and  was 
constructed  entirely  of  bundles  of 
reeds  ;  one  bundle  being  placed  up- 
right in  the  bows,  round  which  the 
rope  was  passed  by  means  of  which 
it  was  worked,  and  which  stretched 
across  from  one  bank  to  the  other. 
We  floated  back  over  the  placid 
waters  of  the  Bahr  Youssef  in  the 
glow  of  the  brilliant  sunset,  the 
men  keeping  time  to  the  lazy  plash 
of  their  oars  with  boat-songs, — 
their  choruses  now  measured  and 
dreamy,  as  though  unable  to  resist 
the  somnolent  influences  which  per- 
vaded all  nature  —  now  wild  and 
fitful,  as  they  put  on  a  spurt,  pro- 
bably under  the  still  more  potent 
inspiration  of  empty  stomachs  and 
a  pot  of  lentils  in  prospect. 

The  railway,  which  has  its  ter- 
minus at  Medinet  el  Fayoum  for 
regular  traffic,  is  continued  to  the 
Government  sugar-factory  at  Abouk- 
ser  as  an  agricultural  line ;  and 
twice  a-week  during  the  cane-cut- 
ting season,  a  waggon — it  can  scarce- 
ly be  called  a  carriage — is  attached 
for  the  conveyance  of  passengers.  I 
was  glad  to  join  a  party  consisting 
of  the  Governor  and  two  or  three 
native  officials  on  a  trip  to  the 
factory,  which  is  situated  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Birket  el  Kurun,  or 
"Lake -of  the  Horn."  It  is  not 
much  more  than  ten  miles,  as  the 
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crow  flies,  to  Aboukser ;  but  as  the 
difference  of  level  between  the 
plateau  on  which  Medinet  is  situ- 
ated and  the  lake  is  about  170 
feet,  and  the  descent  becomes  more 
abrupt  towards  the  end  of  the 
plateau,  the  line  takes  a  long  curve, 
partly  for  the  sake  of  an  easier 
gradient,  and  partly  because  it  thus 
traverses  a  wider  extent  of  cane- 
field — its  whole  length  being  thus 
over  fifteen  miles.  The  train  at 
starting  consisted  only  of  the  engine 
and  waggon,  which,  might  have 
been  a  baggage  -  van  with  four 
windows  cut  in  it,  and  a  divan 
placed  all  round;  but  before  we  had 
gone  very  far,  we  came  upon  a 
couple  of  trucks  filled  with  cane 
standing  on  the  line  in  the  middle 
of  a  cane-field.  They  were  mere 
iron  cradles,  their  walls  consisting 
of  long  stalks  of  sugar-cane  woven 
into  the  iron  so  as  to  hold  the  cane, 
which  was  cut  into  lengths  from 
two  to  three  feet  long.  They 
were  attached  in  front  of  the 
engine,  which  then  moved  slowly 
along  till  we  came  to  another  batch. 
These  were  almost  empty ;  but  the 
cane  was  piled  on  each  side  of  the 
line,  and  gangs  of  Arabs  rapidly 
loaded  them,  while  we  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  delay  to  water  the 
engine.  This  was  performed  in  the 
most  primitive  fashion  by  a  couple 
of  sakkas,  or  water  -  carriers,  who, 
having  placed  a  notched  section  of 
a  date-tree  between  the  engine  and 
the  ground  to  serve  as  a  ladder, 
laboriously  filled  the  goatskins, 
which  are  swung  on  their  backs, 
at  a  ditch  by  the  side  of  the  track, 
climbed  up  the  tree -ladder  on  to 
the  engine,  and  emptied  their  goat- 
skins into  the  boiler :  by  the  time 
it  was  full  the  trucks  were  loaded, 
and  we  went  on  again,  pushing 
about  a  dozen  of  them  before  us. 
This  operation  was  performed  several 
times,  until  at  last  there  were  at 
least  thirty  loaded  trucks  ahead  of 
the  engine.  As  may  be  imagined, 


under  these  circumstances  we  never 
attained  a  very  high  rate  of  speed  ; 
but  we  were  not  in  a  hurry,  and 
I  was  not  sorry  to  traverse  an  en- 
tirely new  tract  of  country  thus 
leisurely,  as  it  enabled  me  the 
better  to  appreciate  its  rich  luxu- 
riance and  still  undeveloped  capa- 
bilities. The  Fayoum  contains,  at 
a  rough  estimate,  about  250,000 
acres  of  land,  of  which  half  belongs 
to  the  Government,  and  the  remain- 
der to  the  peasants  and  native  pro- 
prietors. Among  these  latter  some 
are  very  rich ;  and  one  of  my  fellow- 
passengers  on  this  occasion  had  an 
estate  of  about  a  thousand  acres, 
on  which  he  had  built  a  handsome 
country-house.  He  pointed  it  out  to 
me  as  we  passed  it  about  a  mile 
from  the  track,  and  invited  me  to 
pay  him  a  visit,  an  invitation  which 
I  regretted  I  was  unable  to  accept. 
From  all  that  I  could  learn,  a  well- 
managed  farm  in  the  Fayoum  may 
be  made  a  most  profitable  under- 
taking. If  the  cultivation  of  the 
sugar,  cotton,  and  indigo,  for  which 
it  is  eminently  adapted,  have  not 
proved  so  successful  as  they  might 
be,  the  causes  are  not  far  to  seek. 

There  are  no  regular  stations  on 
this  line,  but  we  stop  "  apropos 
accordingly,"  as  my  coachman  used 
to  say,  wherever  sugar-cane  hap- 
pens to  be  lying  about.  We  passed, 
nevertheless,  many  thriving  vil- 
lages, most  of  them  picturesquely 
situated  on  mounds,  or  on  the  edge 
of  one  of  the  precipitous  ivadies 
which,  intersect  the  country,  and 
which  form  in  places  pretty  wooded 
glens  through  which,  brawl  running 
streams,  while  heavy  palm-groves 
throw  their  shade  over  all.  After 
leaving  Siueru,  which  is  a  large 
village,  with  gardens  of  prickly 
pear,  and  a  little  grove  of  opuntia 
trees,  the  country  begins  to  slope 
more  rapidly  towards  the  lake,  and 
the  railway  takes  a  wide  curve  past 
the  villages  of  Agamieh,  JSTazlet, 
and  Bisheh,  all  lying  to  the  left 
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of  the   line,    and   connected   with 
each  other  by  dense  groves  of  date- 
trees.     Of  these,  N"azlet  is  the  most 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  Bahr 
JsTazlet,  which  in  former  times  was 
one   of    the   outlets   of    the  Lake 
Mceris,  and  is  now  a  ravine  250 
yards  broad   from  bank    to    bank, 
and    100   feet   deep,  which   forms 
quite    a    romantic    and    imposing 
feature    in    the    landscape.       Near 
Bisheh  the  line  crosses  the  exten- 
sive mounds  of  an  ancient  town, 
covered,  like  those  at  Arsinoe,  with 
fragments  of  pottery,  glass,  bones, 
brickbats,  &c.  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
there  was  no  sugar-cane  at  the  spot, 
so  the  train  did  not  stop  to  enable 
me  to  get  out  and  examine  it.     In- 
deed  we   had    picked   up   all   the 
loaded   trucks   by   this   time,   and 
were  rumbling  along  at  the  rate  of 
about  ten  miles  an  hour,  followed  by 
a  racing,  scrambling  crowd  of  boys 
and  girls,  who  rush  out  of  the  adjoin- 
ing villages  when  the  train  passes, 
to  pick  up  the  scatterings  of  sugar- 
cane which  fall  from  the   trucks. 
For  at  least  a  couple  of  miles  we 
were   thus  pursued,  old   men   and 
women  occasionally  joining  in  the 
race,    and    in    their    eagerness    to 
clutch  the  cane,  rolling  over  each 
other  on  the  track.     By  this  time 
we  have  reached  our  lowest  level : 
to  the  left,  about  five  miles  distant, 
beyond  a  flat,  and  in  places  marshy, 
tract,  the   blue  waters  of  the  lake 
glisten  in   the  afternoon  sun,  and 
rising  abruptly  from  their  western 
margin  are  the  Libyan  hills,  beyond 
which  stretches  an  unexplored  and 
desolate  tract  of  the  Sahara.      In 
strong  contrast  with  the  wildness 
and  beauty  of  the  scene,  a  row  of 
tall  iron  funnels  or  chimneys  right 
in  front  of  us  indicate  our  destina- 
tion, and  we  pull  up  between  more 
piles  of  sugar-cane,  in  an  atmosphere 
strongly   flavoured    with    the    all- 
pervading  odour  of  molasses.     On  a 
bluff  about  a  mile  to  the  right  is 
the  village  of  Aboukser,  while  the 


flat  tract  which  intervenes  between 
us  and  the  lake  is  an  expanse  of 
cane-fields,  through  which  radiate 
branches  of  the  agricultural  railway 
in  all  directions. 

Unfortunately  I  was  not  well 
enough  to  encounter  the  fatigue  of 
a  ride  to  the  lake  and  back,  and 
the  boating  and  fishing  expedition 
on  its  waters  which  had  been  the 
main  object  of  my  trip.  Indeed  I 
had  hoped  to  be  able  to  visit  the 
ruins  of  Kasr  Karoon,  which  are 
situated  at  its  south-western  ex- 
tremity, as  well  as  those  of  Kasr 
Nimroud  just  opposite,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  desert  cliff,  and  the  ruined 
walls  of  which  could  be  distin- 
guished from  Aboukser  with  a  spy- 
glass. There  are  no  villages  worthy 
the  name  on  the  margin  of  the  lake. 
The  fishing  population  are  mostly 
Bedouin  Arabs,  who  live  in  tents  or 
hovels,  and  whose  open  undecked 
boats  are  of  a  primitive  unwieldy 
description,  without  masts  or  sails, 
redolent  of  decayed  fish,  and  afford- 
ing, as  I  was  informed,  a  maximum 
of  discomfort  in  every  way.  I 
afterwards  met  an  old  resident  in 
Egypt,  and  a  distinguished  Egyp- 
tologist, who  had  camped-  for  eight 
days  at  the  ruins  of  Kasr  Nimroud, 
and  who  described  them  as  consist- 
ing of  gigantic  mud  -  brick  walls, 
evidently  those  of  an  ancient  fort- 
ress, situated  on  a  high  plateau  of 
natural  rock,  an  hour  distant  from 
the  margin  of  the  lake,  the  road 
leading  to  which  was  paved  with 
immense  flags  of  stones  on  which 
were  visible  ruts  as  of  chariot- 
wheels.  But,  curiously  enough, 
neither  he  nor  any  person  at  Abouk- 
ser of  whom  I  made  inquiry,  had 
ever  heard  of  Dimeh,  with  its  street 
400  yards  long  embellished  with 
lions,  and  its  ruined  temple.  Lep- 
sius  says  it  was  marked  on  his  map 
as  Medinet  Nimroud,  but  he  could 
only  hear  of  it  by  the  name  of 
Dimeh,  an  experience  which  illus- 
trates how  easy  it  is  for  travellers 
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in  these  parts  to  be  misled  in 
regard  to  nomenclature  :  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Bacchis. 

The  ruins  of  Kasr  Karoon  are 
much  better  known  than  those  of 
Dimeh  or  Kasr  Nimroud ;  but  even 
they  would  certainly  repay  further 
investigation.  Five  miles  beyond 
Aboukser,  on  the  same  side  of  the 
lake,  is  the  village  of  Senhnr,  which 
is  situated  on  mounds  indicating 
the  site  of  an  ancient  city  of  some 
extent.  Indeed  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  in  former  times 
the  edge  of  this  plateau  overlooking 
the  lake  was  crowned  with  a  series 
of  towns  inhabited  by  a  large  popu- 
lation. In  point  of  position  and 
surroundings,  all  the  modern  vil- 
lages have  a  sort  of  family  resem- 
blance, and  of  these  Aboukser  may 
be  taken  as  a  type.  At  the  base  of 
the  bluff  was  an  extensive  grove 
of  fine  palm-trees,  beneath  which 
sugar-cane  had  been  planted ;  and 
as  I  passed  through  it,  the  whole 
population  were  out  cutting  it. 
Men,  women,  children,  camels,  and 
buffaloes  were  picturesquely  grouped 
under  the  shade  of  the  tall  feather- 
ing trees  in  the  cane-field,  all  noisily 
at  work;  while  through  it  curved 
a  canal  abundantly  supplied  with 
water  that  found  its  way  to  the 
lower  level  by  an  artificial  cascade 
about  forty  feet  high,  which  foamed 
over  a  high  dike  that  in  former 
times  retained  its  waters  in  a  lake. 
After  sketching  so  unusual  an 
object  in  Egypt  as  a  waterfall,  I 
made  my  way  to  the  top  of  it  with 
the  view  of  examining  the  ancient 
structure.  The  lake  was  now  dry, 
and  its  bottom  served  as  the  vege- 
table garden  for  the  village;  but 
there  was  no  question  as  to  the 
extreme  antiquity  of  the  solid  ma- 
sonry, which  might  easily  be  re- 
paired if  it  was  considered  worth 
while  to  reconstruct  the  reservoir. 
Above  it  to  the  right  rose  the  high 
mound  upon  which  the  modern 


village,  looking  almost  like  a  fort- 
ress, is  built ;  in  rear  of  it  are  cac- 
tus-gardens, and  the  usual  waste  of 
brickbats  and  pottery,  while  here 
and  there  the  mud  -  brick  walls 
of  an  old  house  crop  out,  among 
which  I  found  a  few  fragments  of 
blue  and  green  glaze,  interesting 
enough  to  carry  away.  From  the 
highest  mound  of  d&bris  a  magnifi- 
cent view  is  obtained  over  the  lake, 
with  a  rocky  island  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  the  plain  stretching  away 
north  -  east  and  south  -  west  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach.  The  Birket  el 
Kuiun  is  steadily  stealing  away 
the  good  land  from  the  country, 
either  submerging  it  altogether,  or 
impregnating  it  so  abundantly  with 
salt  as  to  destroy  its  value  for  all 
purposes  of  cultivation.  This  arises 
from  the  fact  that  owing  to  an  ab- 
sense  of  a  proper  surveillance  of 
irrigation  in  the  Fayoum,  about 
three  times  more  water  is  allowed 
to  run  into  the  lake  than  the  evapo- 
ration can  carry  off,  as,  owing  to  its 
depression  below  the  level  of  the 
sea,  it  has  no  outlet.  This  water 
might  be  advantageously  employed 
in  irrigating  land  now  unproduc- 
tive for  the  lack  of  it.  Instead 
of  its  superabundance  being  thus 
utilised,  it  is  allowed  to  submerge 
land  which  would  otherwise  be 
available  for  cultivation  ;  and  thus, 
so  far  from  being  a  benefit  to  the 
country,  it  becomes  an  injury  to  it, 
— besides  which,  whenever  water  is 
allowed  to  stagnate  in  Egypt,  it  in- 
filtrates for  some  distance  beyond 
its  margin,  and  the  effect  is  to  cause 
the  saline  qualities  in  the  soil  to 
rise  to  the  surface.  Owing  to  this 
double  process  of  submergence  and 
infiltration,  it  is  calculated  that 
about  10,000  acres  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  available  for 
sugar,  belonging  to  the  Daira 
Sanieh  alone,  are  practically  lost. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an 
immense  tract  of  land  could  be 
reclaimed  from  the  lake  without 
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very  mucli  difficulty,  which  would 
in  the  first  instance  be  available  for 
rice,  and  by  degrees  become  fit 
for  cane.  More  cane-land  is  much 
wanted ;  for  as  it  is,  the  sugar- 
factory  can  scarcely  be  made  to  pay 
its  expenses,  owing  to  the  want  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  cane,  and  in 
some  years  it  works  at  a  loss.  At 
Masserah  Edouddah,  about  three 
hours  from  Aboukser,  there  is  a 
large  sugar- factory  which  is  per- 
manently closed  owing  to  this 
cause.  Altogether,  there  are  76,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  Fayoum  belong- 
ing to  the  Daira  Sanieh,  which 
might  be  largely  improved  by  a 
more  careful  rotation  of  crops,  and 
increased  by  reclaiming  land  from 
the  lake,  and  which  no  doubt  is 
capable  of  being  made  a  magnifi- 
cent and  profitable  property.  Be- 
sides the  sugar-mill  already  alluded 
to  at  Masserah,  there  is  a  fine  cotton- 
oil  mill  and  gin  at  Edsa,  not  far 
from  Medinet  el  Fayoum,  which  has 
not  worked  for  two  years  ;  and  also 
one  at  Tamyeh,  on  the  north-east- 
ern margin  of  the  province,  which 
is  also  standing  idle.  No  doubt, 
under  the  improved  system  which 
is  being  introduced  by  the  Com- 
mission that  now  administers  the 
Daira  Sinieh,  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  the  property  in  the 
Fayoum  will  be  largely  increased. 
There  are  also  46,000  acres  belong- 
ing to  the  department  of  the  Dom- 
aines ;  so  that  altogether  there  are 
122,000  acres  of  Government  land 
in  this  province  alone,  the  revenues 
of  which  are  hypothecated  to  for- 
eign creditors. 

About  haif  a  mile  from  the  fac- 
tory, towards  the  lake,  is  a  grove 
of  date-trees  overshadowing  a  house 
of  unusual  pretensions  for  this  part 
of  the  country.  I  was  introduced 
to  the  proprietor  of  it,  and  found  to 
my  surprise  that  he  was  the  head 
sheikh  of  all  the  Bedouin  Arabs 
on  both  sides  of  the  lake.  The 
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idea  of  a  Bedouin  sheikh  living 
like  a  civilised  being  in  a  large 
whitewashed  two  -  storeyed  house 
was  entirely  new  to  me.  He  had 
fortunately  not  yet  adopted  a  white 
waistcoat  and  lavender  -  coloured 
gloves,  but  retained  his  native  garb 
in  all  its  picturesqueness,  which, 
however,  was  composed  of  the  most 
costly  material.  His  handsome 
Arab  horse  was  gorgeously  capari- 
soned, the  bridle  mounted  with 
solid  silver;  and  his  groom  carried 
an  old-fashioned  rifle  richly  inlaid. 
Though  a  man  evidently  mindful 
of  the  effect  of  external  show,  and 
somewhat  of  a  "  buck  "  in  his  per- 
sonal attire,  he  retained  under  all 
circumstances  an  attitude  of  the 
most  calm  and  dignified  politeness; 
and  it  was  impossible  to  judge 
from  the  imperturbable  repose  of 
his  handsome  features  what  was 
passing  in  his  mind.  He  was  a 
man  about  fifty  years  old,  exercised 
a  controlling  influence  over  the 
Arab  tribes  for  many  miles  round, 
and  was  possessed  of  great  wealth, 
not  merely  in  flocks  and  herds,  but 
in  land.  The  object  of  his  visit  to 
the  factory  on  the  occasion  when 
I  saw  him  was  to  be  present  at  a 
dispute  between  some  Arabs  and 
some  fellahin,  the  nature  of  which 
also  helps  to  illustrate  how  rapidly 
the  introduction  of  the  appliances 
of  civilisation  tends  to  change  the 
habits  of  the  wild  sons  of  the 
desert.  The  whole  party  came  up 
and  argued  their  case  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Moufettish,  whose  guest 
I  had  become,  for  the  Governor  had 
returned  to  Medinet.  On  the  one 
side  were  a  group  of  fellahin,  the 
bloody  shirt  of  one  suggesting  that 
he  had  got  the  worst  of  a  recent 
scuffle;  on  the  other,  in  marked  con- 
trast to  these,  with  their  haughty 
and  defiant  demeanour,  stood  four 
minor  Arab  sheikhs,  all  strikingly 
handsome  men,  with  flowing  abeih 
and  creamy-white  herams. 
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Between  these  angry  disputants 
was  seated  the  Moufettish,  and  at 
his  side  the  chief  sheikh,  whose 
rich  apparel  and  impassive  demean- 
our I  have  already  described.  The 
villagers,  it  appeared,  had  contracted 
with  the  Moufettish  to  cut  a  certain 
amount  of  sugar-cane  in  a  given 
time,  and  had  engaged  a  number 
of  Bedouins  to  supply  camels,  and 
otherwise  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
operation, — making,  in  fact,  a  sub- 
contract with  them,  to  which  it 
was  complained  that  they  had  not 
adhered,  and  had  even  beaten  those 
who  ventured  to  expostulate.  The 
quarrel  turned  upon  the  amount 
and  nature  of  the  work  which  prac- 
tically had  been  divided  between 
them,  and  I  failed  to  follow  its 
intricacies  sufficiently  to  know  who 
were  in  the  right — probably  the 
fellahin, — but  certainly,  when  Be- 
douin Arabs  enter  into  contracts  for 
harvesting  cane  for  a  steam  sugar- 
factory,  a  change  is  coming  over  the 
spirit  of  their  dream.  To  watch 
the  eager  and  almost  ferocious  ex- 
pression of  their  countenances  as 
they  argued  their  case  with  "beast- 
ly bellowiugs,"  and  wild  gesticula- 
tions, it  was  evident  that  it  would 
take  a  long  course  of  peaceful  avo- 
cations before  the  change  went 
beyond  the  spirit  of  the  dream  to 
the  spirit  of  the  man.  I  afterwards 
visited  one  of  their  encampments, 
where  the  usual  tents  were  supple- 
mented with  huts  and  enclosures 
made  of  straw  and  cane-leaves ;  but 
they  retained,  nevertheless,  their 
general  gipsy  and  nomadic  aspect. 

On  my  return  journey  to  Medinet 
the  following  day,  I  had  the  divaned 
waggon  all  to  myself,  and  we  re- 
versed the  operation  of  our  former 
experience.  Starting  with  a  long 
train  of  empty  cane-trucks,  we 
stopped  at  intervals  and  dropped 
them  by  twos  and  threes  wherever 
the  cane  had  been  piled,  to  be  picked 
up  when  the  train  went  back  the 
next  day. 


We  tried,  one  afternoon,  an  ex- 
perimental ride  on  camels,  with  a 
view  of  .testing  the  merits  of  some 
saddles  from  the  Soudan,  which, 
we  were  assured,  were  especially 
comfortable.  The  object  of  our 
trip  was  to  examine  a  prostrate 
obelisk,  distant  about  three  miles. 
The  weather  so  far  had  been  de- 
lightful, the  thermometer  seldom 
falling  below  65°  ;  and  the  gardens 
beneath  our  windows  were  redolent 
with  the  perfume  of  roses  —  for 
which  the  Fayoum  was  formerly 
so  celebrated — in  full  bloom.  On 
this  afternoon,  however,  we  had 
scarcely  started  when  the  weather 
changed,  and  before  we  reached  our 
destination,  a  cold  wind  set  in, 
accompanied  by  smart  showers  of 
rain,  which  made  the  poor  camels 
shiver  and  tremble  with  anxiety 
as  they  staggered  slowly  over  the 
smooth  slippery  mud.  The  ex- 
perience was  by  no  means  agree- 
able to  the  riders,  as  the  prospect 
of  coming  down  headlong,  camel 
and  all,  is  quite  a  different  sen- 
sation from  that  which  one  feels 
under  like  conditions  on  horseback. 
It  seems  scarcely  possible  to  fall 
from  such  a  height  without  the 
certainty  of  breaking  one's  bones. 
When  at  last  we  reached  the  village 
of  Biggig,  we  found  our  camel-men 
did  not  know  the  way,  and  we  had 
to  ask  for  a  guide — a  request  which 
resulted  in  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  male  population  volunteering 
their  services  and  accompanying  us. 
We  had  quite  a  difficult  ride  across 
fields  where  there  were  no  paths,  and 
numerous  ditches  had  to  be  crossed, 
before  we  found,  half  embedded  in 
mud  and  water,  the  two  huge  frag- 
ments of  this  great  monolith,  one 
of  which  measures  26 \  feet,  and 
the  other  16  feet  3  inches  long. 
The  face  of  the  lower  half,  which 
is  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  mea- 
sures 6  feet  9  inches  at  its  lower 
end,  and  the  sides  are  about  4  feet 
in  width.  At  the  upper  part  of 
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the  face  are  five  compartment?,  one 
over  the  other,  in  each  of  which 
are  figures  of  King  Orsitarsen, 
also  known  as  Amenemhit  I., 
ottering  to  two  deities.  This  obe- 
lisk, which  is  of  red  porphyry,  is 
contemporaneous  with  the  one  at 
Heliopolis,  and  was  erected  by  the 
same  king,  the  second  of  the  twelfth 
dynasty,  who  reigned  about  2440 
years  B.C.,  and  about  140  years, 
therefore,  before  Amenemhat  III., 
to  whom  I  have  already  referred 
as  the  creator  of  the  Labyrinth 
and  the  lake.  It  is  evident, 
however,  from  the  existence  of  this 
great  monument,  that  the  province 
was  highly  esteemed  before  his 
time ;  and  the  historical  tradition 
is  probably  correct  which  attributes 
the  reclaiming  and  conversion  of 
the  Fayoum  to  Phiops,  the  Mceris 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who 
was  the  fourth  king  of  the  sixth 
dynasty,  and  lived  about  3000  B.C. 
It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
isolated  position  of  this  obelisk. 
There  is  not  a  vestige  of  a  ruin 
nearer  than  Arsinoc ;  and  it  must 
either  have  been  dropped  here  on 
its  way  to  that  city,  or  possibly 
was  an  ornament  to  gardens  which 
were  a  place  of  resort.  Had  there 
been  a  temple  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  it  could  scarcely  have  dis- 
appeared without  leaving  a  trace. 
As  it  is,  the  flat  surface  of  the 
black  soil  is  unbroken  by  any 
mound  or  tumulus;  nor  are  there 
any  fragments  of  granite  or  stone 
in  the  neighbourhood.  It  differs 
from  other  obelisks  inasmuch  as  its 
summit  is  rounded,  and  not  pointed, 
and  in  the  breadth  of  its  faces  and 
sides  being  so  dissimilar.  A  groove 
has  been  cut  in  its  apex,  doubtless 
to  hold  an  ornament  like  that  at 
Heliopolis.  In  the  hieroglyphics 
on  the  sides,  the  king  is  said  to  be 
beloved  of  Ptah  and  Mandoo,  who, 
it  is  supposed,  were  the  principal 
divinities  of  the  place.  "Whatever 
may  be  its  origin  and  meaning, 


there  is  something  solemn  and  sug- 
gestive in  the  aspect  of  this  great 
fractured  block  of  history,  traced 
with  the  records  of  extreme  an- 
tiquity, and  lying  here  neglected  in 
a  bean-field,  a  mile  from  any  human 
habitation,  an  object  of  mystery 
and  awe  to  the  ignorant  peasantry, 
and  of  speculation  to  ourselves, 
which  will  probably  never  be  satis- 
fied. It,  at  all  events,  disposes 
finally  of  a  popular  theory,  that  all 
the  pyramids  were  on  one  side  of 
the  Nile  and  all  the  obelisks  on 
the  other. 

As  we  were  neither  of  us  in  a 
condition,  so  far  as  strength  was 
concerned,  to  walk  back  through 
the  mud  and  rain,  our  return  jour- 
ney on  our  lofty  animals  was  not  a 
little  perilous,  the  more  especially 
as  darkness  came  on  before  we 
reached  home.  Our  way  for  the 
most  part  was  along  the  slippery 
edge  of  a  gully  which  cut  through 
soft  country.  Sometimes  we  took 
refuge  in  the  young  wheat-fields,  to 
the  intense  indignation  of  the  pro- 
prietors, who  shouted  angry  remon- 
strances ;  sometimes  we  scrambled 
down  into  the  bed  of  the  wady, 
hoping  to  find  safer  travelling- 
ground.  At  last,  wet  and  tired, 
after  being  four  hours  in  the  saddle, 
instead  of  two,  as  we  expected, 
we  reached  the  town  just  as  our 
anxious  friends  had  sent  out  their 
servants  to  look  for  us.  After  this 
experience  we  were  obliged  to  give 
up  our  tripto  Biahmu,  a  village  about 
four  miles  to  the  north  of  Medinet, 
where  the  remains  of  two  anciei.t 
monuments  exist,  the  nature  of  which 
I  was  anxious  to  try  and  verify,  as 
it  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute. 
Linant  considers  them  the  remains 
of  the  pyramids  upon  which  were 
the  statues  of  King  Meeds  and  his 
consort,  which  Herodotus  indicates 
as  being  in  the  middle  of  the  lake. 
Lepsius  describes  them  as  built  out 
of  great  massive  blocks,  the  nucleus 
of  each  of  which  is  still  standing, 
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but  not  in  the  centre  of  the  almost 
square  rectangle  which,  by  their 
appearance,  they  seem  to  have  ori- 
ginally occupied.  While  Linant 
makes  these  outside  enclosures 
"  square,"  and  Lepsius  "  almost 
square,"  Murray's  'Guide'  makes 
them  measure  sixty -five  feet  by 
forty-five.  Lepsius  believes  that 
their  height  was  never  greater  than 
it  is  now — viz.,  twenty-three  feet — 
to  Avhich  must  be  added  a  peculiar 
and  somewhat  projecting  base  of 
seven  feet.  The  foundations  were 
on  Nile  mud,  and  the  inclination 
of  their  angle  64°,  which  is  steeper 
than  that  of  ordinary  pyramids, 
and  hence  he  concludes  against 
Linant  Bey's  hypothesis.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  lower  stones  bear 
the  traces  of  water — the  Nile  mud 
may  have  been  Lake  Moeris  mud. 
There  are  no  other  remains  within 
the  area  of  the  lake,  and  the  remains 
of  the  dams  would  go  to  show  that 
they  stood  in  its  extreme  north-east 
angle.  The  fact  that  they  were  not 
ordinary  pyramids,  but  rather  pyr- 
amidal pedestals  for  statues,  may 
account  for  the  steeper  inclination 
of  their  angles.  At  all  events,  the 
point  is  an  interesting  one,  which  a 
more  thorough  investigation  would 
probably  decide. 

We  should  gladly  have  lingered 
longer  in  the  Fayoum  had  it  been 
in  our  power  to  take  our  tents  and 
camels  and  wander  about  in  search 
of  the  antique  and  the  picturesque. 
Unfortunately,  our  experience  of 
camel-riding  had  proved  too  fatigu- 
ing, and  we  were  obliged  to  substi- 
tute another  project,  which,  how- 
ever, proved  scarcely  less  agreeable. 
We  could  not  leave  the  Fayoum 
without  wondering  at  the  neglect 
of  the  tourist  who  has  done  Thebes, 
and  Luxor,  and  the  Second  Cataract, 
and  is  looking  for  more  worlds 
to  conquer — of  a  region  with  so 
many  attractions,  and  so  accessible. 
The  sportsman,  the  artist,  and 


the  archaeologist  will  all  find 
their  tastes  gratified  in  this  charm- 
ing oasis.  The  Birket  el  Kurun 
offers,  probably,  better  sport  to  the 
angler  than  he  would  find  else- 
where in  Egypt.  In  the  thickets 
in  some  of  the  ravines  are  to  be 
found  wild  boar;  while  lynxes, 
wolves,  jackals,  ichneumons,  and 
hares  are  more  or  less  abundant. 
Pelicans,  wild  geese,  ducks,  teal, 
and  water-fowl  of  different  varieties, 
frequent  the  marshy  shores  of  the 
lake.  The  antiquarian  would  find 
Arsinoe,  the  Labyrinth,  the  Temple 
of  Kasr  Karoon,  and  the  ruins  on 
the  western  shores  of  the  lake,  full, 
not  merely  of  interest,  but  of  pos- 
sible discoveries.  At  Senooris  there 
are  the  graves  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians who  are  said  to  have  been 
martyred,  and  the  peasantry  have 
no  scruple  in  exhuming  them  to  sa- 
tisfy the  curiosity  of  the  anthropolo- 
gist who  desires  to  have  a  specimen 
of  an  early  Christian's  skull,  or  the 
curious  coffins  in  which  their  corpses 
were  placed  ;  while  the  fortress-like 
village  of  Tamiyeh,  the  thicket- clad 
gorge  of  Fidimin,  and  the  broad 
precipitous  wady  at  Nazlet,  would 
offer  subjects  for  the  artist  of  a  char- 
acter not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in 
Egypt.  It  is  true  that  modern  no 
less  than  ancient  writers  have  in 
some  respects  exaggerated  the  lux- 
uriance of  the  Fayoum.  One  writes 
of  "  a  virgin  forest,"  and  of  "  orange- 
trees  as  big  as  oaks  ; "  and  another 
of  "a  plantation  of  opuntia,  the 
growth  of  which  is  so  gigantic  as 
almost  to  resemble  a  forest,"  which 
I  happened  to  see,  and  which  cer- 
tainly fell  far  short  of  this  descrip- 
tion :  but  in  spite  of  all  this,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Fayoum 
possesses  a  charm  denied  to  any 
other  section  of  the  country,  and  its 
brawling  streams  and  verdant  re- 
cesses will  well  repay  the  traveller 
in  search  of  "  fresh  fields  and  pas- 
tures new." 
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HILDA  waited  for  a  minute,  not 
to  appear  in  a  hurry,  and  to  recover 
from  the  agitation  into  which  the 
message  had  thrown  her,  and  then 
passing  out  of  the  office,  walked 
down  the  little  passage  towards 
Clifford's  room.  As  she  did  so, 
Jane  passed  out  by  the  outer  door 
with  her  bonnet  and  scarf  on,  as 
if  bound  on  an  errand.  Mrs  Sim- 
monds  Hilda  had  not  seen  that 
morning. 

Clifford  rose  from  his  chair  as 
she  entered  his  room,  and  advanc- 
ing, offered  his  hand,  but  without 
betraying  any  excitement  in  his 
manner,  and,  indeed,  turning  away 
his  eyes  to  avoid  her  glances.  His 
"  Good  morning,  Hilda ;  pray  take 
a  seat,"  was  spoken  in  his  ordinary 
way,  without  any  sign  of  emotion. 
Hilda,  for  her  part,  felt  calmer  than 
she  had  expected  to  be,  and  her 
composure  returned  entirely  when 
he  began  to  talk  about  her  brother's 
departure,  inquiring  with  a  friendly 
interest  into  all  the  particulars. 

And  yet  it  was  evident  that  Clif- 
ford was  not  quite  at  his  ease.  His 
calmness  was  simulated ;  he  was 
trying  to  lead  the  conversation 
into  another  direction.  At  last  he 
changed  it  abruptly. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  my 
cousin,  Hilda?" 

He  spoke  as  if  in  jest,  but  yet 
watched  her  face  eagerly  to  see  how 
she  would  take  it. 

"  Is  that  a  fair  question  to  ask  ?  " 
she  replied.  The  tone  of  her  voice 
was  a  little  scornful,  but  expressed 
also  reproach  and  entreaty. 

"  Hilda,"  he  continued,  rising  and 
taking  his  stand  before  the  fire- 
place, the  position  he  had  occupied 
on  the  day  of  her  first  visit,  while 


she  was  now  just  before  him  in  the 
chair,  sitting  in  which  she  had  writ- 
ten her  introductory  essay — a  day 
separated  from  the  present  by  a 
few  weeks  only,  yet  which  now 
seemed  a  very  long  way  off, — 
"Hilda,  I  have  something  to  tell 
you  which  you  ought  to  know.  It 
is  not  what  you  expect  to  hear, — 
at  least,"  he  added  in  confusion  at 
his  clumsiness,  "  I  should  say  it 
mainly  concerns  my  cousin  and  my- 
self. Hilda,  the  world  believes  ae 
to  be  rich,  and  thinks  me  a  fortu- 
nate fellow;  and,  as  you  know,  I 
have  been  spending  money  freely 
without  let  or  hindrance.  But  I 
am  little  better  than  an  impostor, 
so  far  at  least  as  I  have  been  im- 
posing— on  you.  I  have  not  even 
a  life  -  interest  in  my  fortune.  I 
have  only  a  temporary  use  of  it, 
subject  to  a  certain  condition,  the 
time  for  fulfilling  which  is  now  fast 
approaching,  and  if  I  refuse  to  ac- 
cept it,  why,  then,  I  am  released 
from  my  golden  fetters,  but  I  be- 
come a  beggar.  Hilda,  cannot  you 
guess  what  that  condition  is  ] " 

Hilda  sat  with  folded  hands  and 
eyes  turned  away  from  him,  looking 
straight  in  front  of  her,  but  a  gleam 
of  joy  passed  across  her  face.  She 
understood  what  the  condition  was, 
and  could  not  doubt  that  he  was 
going  to  refuse  it ;  and  for  the  mo- 
ment the  thought  of  the  conse- 
quences to  him  was  hidden  by  the 
sweet  consciousness  that  the  sacri- 
fice would  be  made  for  her  sake. 

"Although  this  necessity,"  he 
continued,  "has  always  been  before 
me,  ever  since  I  first  came  into  pos- 
session of  my  income,  it  was  pres- 
ent only  in  a  faint,  indefinite  sorb 
of  way.  The  years  passed  on.  I 
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heard  nothing  of  my  relatives,  ex- 
cept by  report.  Blanche's  father 
was  reputed  to  be  very  rich ;  he 
does  not  care  to  secure  my  money 
for  her,  I  thought ;  my  fortune  ap- 
pears insignificant  to  him ;  he  is 
not  going  to  hold  me  to  the  bar- 
gain ;  we  shall  both  be  free.  The 
time  approached  when  his  part  of 
the  conditions  had  to  be  acted  on  ; 
when  either  they  must  come  and 
seek  me  out,  or  else  in  six  months 
more  I  should  be  free  and  my  own 
master.  But  I  heard  nothing  of 
them,  and  had  hardly  taken  count  of 
the  time  that  was  so  near  at  hand, 
when  suddenly — on  that  day  you 
must  remember,  the  day  you  first 
graced  this  room  with  your  sweet 
presence  —  I  got  the  fatal  news. 
Blanche  and  her  mother  had  ar- 
rived in  London. 

"  I  could  not  doubt  what  their 
purpose  was.  I  remembered  now 
that  there  were  just  the  six  months 
remaining  before  the  completion  of 
the  time  specified  in  the  will,  which 
were  to  be  allowed  me  for  making 
my  cousin's  acquaintance.  She  and 
her  mother  had  come  to  seek  me 
out,  according  to  the  clause  which 
required  them  to  do  so.  The  other 
side  intended  to  fulfil  their  part  of 
the  compact;  I  was  challenged  to 
fulfil  mine." 

Still  his  listener  made  no  answer, 
but  her  face  assumed  a  graver  as- 
pect. 

"At  one  time,"  continued  the 
speaker,  looking  down,  and  speak- 
ing in  a  low  voice,  "  the  condition 
did  not  seem  so  very  difficult.  I 
was  heart-whole  then.  I  tried  hard 
to  fancy  myself  in  love  with  my 
cousin  —  you  know  how  beautiful 
she  is — and  I  might  perhaps  have 
succeeded,  although  I  should  never 
have  been  so  infatuated  as  to  be- 
lieve that  she  would  return  the 
feeling;  but  something  came  in  the 
Avay :  you  know  what  I  mean.  I 
would  not  marry  my  cousin  now, 


supposing  she  would  still  care  to 
take  me,  even  were  I  in  despair  at 
not  being  able  to  gain  what  my 
heart  is  set  upon.  Hilda,  I  don't 
want  to  make  much  of  the  sacrifice, 
such  as  it  is.  After  all,  there  is  not 
much  sacrifice  involved  in  giving 
up  what  costs  too  much  to  keep. 
Besides,  it  is  only  stripping  myself 
of  what  is  adventitious  about  my- 
self, that  I  can  find  out  whether  I 
have  gained  that  which  alone  I 
prize,  to  be  loved  for  my  own  sake. 
Hilda,"  he  continued,  in  a  voice 
hoarse  with  emotion,  his  words 
coming  with  difficulty,  "beggared 
as  I  am,  and  with  nothing  but  my- 
self to  offer,  I  shall  deem  myself 
still  rich  beyond  count  if  I  have . 
gained  that  which  I  seek." 

Still  she  did  not  speak.  But  he 
needed  no  answer  in  words.  Her 
face  was  now  turned  upwards  to- 
wards his,  and  the  frank  loving 
glance  she  gave  him  told  him  all. 
It  seemed  to  say  that  his  sacrifice 
should  be  repaid.  This  sweet  and 
tender  creature,  whose  virtues  and 
graces  he  had  come  to  know  so 
well,  had  given  him  her  heart  in 
return  for  his. 

He  longed  to  seize  her  in  his 
arms,  to  allow  himself  one  lover's 
embrace,  but  was  kept  back  by  the 
knowledge  that  even  yet  she  might 
turn  from  him  with  horror.  He 
had  not  yet  told  her  all.  She 
should  not  have  cause  to  feel  sul- 
lied by  even  one  kiss,  till  she  gave 
it  of  her  own  free  will,  knowing 
all. 

"But  do  you  realise  all  that  is 
implied  in  this  ]  "  he  continued,  in 
a  low  earnest  voice,  looking  at  her 
fondly,  but  still  standing  in  his  old 
place.  "  It  means  absolute  beg- 
gary. I  have  not  saved  a  shilling. 
What  an  idiot  I  have  been,  to  be 
sure,  not  to  have  put  by  my  income 
while  it  was  mine  !  I  should  have 
saved  quite  enough  by  this  time  for 
my  simple  wants.  But  I  went  on, 
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living  in  a  fool's  paradise  of  vacu- 
ity. Because  my  cousin  and  her 
family  were  abroad,  I  put  off  look- 
ing my  fate  in  the  face.  Something, 
I  thought,  when  I  thought  about  it 
at  all,  might  turn  up  to  alter  the 
course  of  things.  Something  has 
turned  up.  And  now,  having  drawn 
a  bill  on  futurity,  it  has  to  be  met, 
and  I  have  not  saved  a  shilling, 
and  am  quite  incapable  of  earning 
my  livelihood.  Am  I  too  to  be 
supported  by  your  exertions  1  And 
where  will  you  bestow  them  ? 
Where  will  you  find  another  em- 
ployer, when  I  am  no  longer  able 
to  employ  you  myself1?  A  pretty 
pass  I  have  brought  things  to,  truly, 
by  my  indolence  and  folly  !" 

Hilda  sat  still,  save  for  the  nerv- 
ous movement  of  her  folded  hands. 
Her  face  was  now  turned  away, 
and  she  looked  wearily  before  her. 
The  transient  feeling  of  delight  had 
passed  away — her  heart  was  full  of 
love  and  pity  and  despair.  She 
could  not  say  that  he  must  not 
make  the  sacrifice.  She  could  not 
counsel  him  to  save  his  fortune  by 
the  only  way  open  to  him ;  yet  the 
announcement  of  his  ruin  crushed 
out  of  her  the  joy  of  having  gained 
his  love.  Hilda  was  no  longer  a 
romantic  girl.  The  stern  ordeal 
she  had  undergone  had  laid  bare 
only  too  clearly  the  grim  hardships 
of  poverty.  She  could  not  say  to 
him, — Take  me,  and  together  we 
will  face  the  world.  She  knew  by 
bitter  experience  all  the  degrada- 
tion and  the  mean  shifts  involved 
in  trying  to  live  without  means. 
Poverty  for  gentlefolks,  she  knew, 
meant  duns  and  insolence  to  en- 
counter, and  want  of  proper  food 
and  clothing.  She  could  not  let 
him  burden  himself  with  her. 
Even  her  own  means  of  living 
seemed  crumbling  away.  And 
compared  with  the  ills  of  actual 
poverty,  how  small  appeared  the 
troubles  caused  by  mere  family 


jars  !  Her  present  home,  once  so 
distasteful,  looked  like  a  haven  of 
perfect  happiness  compared  with 
the  drear  prospect  now  dimly 
facing  her.  As  these  thoughts 
coursed  through  her  mind,  she 
could  not  find  words  of  comfort  or 
consolation  for  her  lover  or  herself. 

Clifford  still  remained  standing 
silent  and  apart.  Presently  he  said, 
"  There  is  yet  one  way  of  escape." 

Hilda  started  and  looked  up  at 
him.  Her  bright  glance  gave  him 
hope. 

"  I  have  not  told  you  all,"  he 
said,  "  or  rather,  you  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  infer  all  that  is  implied 
in  the  position.  Hilda,  if  you  marry 
me,  you  marry  a  beggar.  And  yet 
that  I  should  marry  the  one  woman 
who  alone  could  avert  beggary  is 
more  than  ever  impossible,  after, 
what  I  have  learnt  of  your  heart. 
Now  I  am  pledged  to  you  for  ever. 
And  oh,  Hilda,  dearest,  think  how 
much  is  implied  in  this  !  What  a 
change  your  presence  here  has  made 
in  my  life !  Before  you  came  to 
light  up  the  house,  all  was  dull  and 
gloomy.  I  busied  myself  in  a  way, 
but  my  life  was  really  flat  and  in- 
sipid— how  much  so  I  never  fully 
understood  till  now.  I  did  my 
day's  task  ;  but  it  was  a  task.  But 
your  coming  here  changed  every- 
thing. It  was  not  the  first  day,  or 
the  second,  that  the  change  came 
about.  Have  I  not  said  that  till 
lately  my  thoughts  were  turned 
another  way  1  But  latterly  I  have 
been  wholly  loyal  to  you  as  you 
gradually  took  possession  of  me. 
Do  you  know  how  I  have  listened 
day  by  day  for  the  sound  of  your 
footstep  on  the  stairs,  as  you  came 
to  lighten  up  my  gloomy  house  ? 
Every  minute  passed  with  you  has 
been  happiness,  as  I  came  to  know 
you  better  and  better.  A  husband, 
I  think,  could  not  know  his  wife 
better  than  I  know  yon,  and  I  have 
dared  to  hope  that  the  time  might 
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come  when,  instead  of  seeing  you 
for  a  few  minutes  in  the  day,  and 
making  all  these  pretexts  and  pre- 
tences for  being  with  you,  you 
would  not  have  to  come  and  go, 
but  you  would  be  here  always, 
mine  by  day  and  night — all  reserve 
between  us  removed  :  you  mine 
in  everything,  and  I  yours,  to  be 
scolded  and  ordered  about  in  your 
own  pretty  way,  and  no  question 
of  salary  or  gratitude  between  us. 
Gratitude  !  the  gratitude  would  be 
all  mine.  And  then,  perhaps, 
while  I  grew  fonder  and  fonder  of 
you — for  my  love  would  always  in- 
crease and  never  tire — you  might 
come  to  give  me  the  same  sort  of 
warm  love  in  return.  To  think  of 
all  this  happiness,  and  yet  to  feel 
that  I  am  painting  a  picture  of  what 
can  never  happen,  unless " 

Hilda  rose  by  a  sudden  impulse, 
and  placing  her  hands  on  his  shoul- 
ders, rested  her  head  against  his 
face. 

"  Can  it  be,"  thought  the  enrap- 
tured lover,  as  he  folded  her  in  his 
arms,  "  that  she  really  gives  herself 
to  me1?  But  there  must  be  no 
misunderstanding  or  mistake.  Per- 
haps even  now,  in  her  innocence, 
she  does  not  understand  me.  Lis- 
ten, my  dearest,"  he  said,  releasing 
her  and  then  taking  her  hands  in 
his,  while  he  looked  at  her  with 
ardent  glances,  "  I  have  still  some- 
thing to  say ;  I  have  not  told  you 
all.  If  I  marry  any  one  but  my 
cousin,  every  shilling  I  have  goes 
to  her ;  but  if  I  do  not  marry,  I 
have  still  something  left,  not  very 
much,  but  still  something — enough 
to  live  upon, — more  than  sufficient 
for  my  modest  wants." 

Hilda,  whose  face  had  been 
averted  while  he  was  speaking, 
looked  up  at  him  now  with  a  glance 
in  which  joy  and  grief  were  blended. 
"  Then  you  are  saved  ! "  she  cried. 
"  Oh,  Mr  Clifford  !  oh,  Robert,  I 
am  so  glad,  so  very  glad — for  you." 


Then  she  looked  down  again, 
away  from  him. 

"  For  me,  Hilda  !  Why  for  me 
only  ?  Have  you  nothing  to  say 
for  yourself?" 

"  I  could  not  wish  you  to  marry 
your — where  your  heart  is  not 
given,"  she  answered,  speaking 
with  difficulty,  her  modest  eyes 
still  averted.  "  I  am  selfish  enough 
not  to  wish  to  see  you  married  to 
another  woman — at  least  not  just 
now.  But  you  are  saved  from  ac- 
tual poverty,  and  I  know  what  a 
dreadful  thing  that  is.  You  will 
live  to  get  over  your  feeling  for 
me,"  she  added,  withdrawing  the 
hands  which  he  had  still  been 
clasping.  "And  for  myself,"  she 
continued,  looking  round  at  him 
and  trying  to  smile,  "  I  must  try 
and  be  brave.  I  believe,"  said 
poor  Hilda,  "  I  was  not  made  to 
be  happy." 

"  But  is  there  no  other  alterna- 
tive?" he  cried,  and  his  voice  was 
thick  and  hoarse  with  passion  and 
excitement.  "  We  love  each  other; 
we  are  both  free;  we  are  both  lonely ; 
and  you  know  me  well  enough  to 
trust  me.  Hilda,  darling,  may  we 
not  be  united  in  heart  and  feeling, 
and  every  real  bond  save  the  for- 
mal one?  Why  should  we  be  apart 
when  we  might  live  together  in 
mutual  trust  and  confidence  ?  I 
can  know  no  happiness  without 
you,  were  I  to  live  for  ever." 

Clifford  had  rightly  guessed  that 
this  proposal  would  not  arouse  in 
his  companion  any  outburst  of  in- 
dignation. She  must  know  him 
well  enough  to  be  sure  that  he 
would  never  subject  her  to  any 
outward  degradation,  and  that  if 
she  gave  herself  to  him  there  need 
be  no  loss  of  self-respect  beyond 
what  was  inevitable  in  such  a  con- 
nection. Still  he  could  not  be 
certain  how  the  proposal  would  be 
received,  and  as  he  finished  speak- 
ing he  looked  eagerly  towards  her, 
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to  see  what  had  been  the  effect 
of  his  words. 

Hilda's  answer  was  given  by  the 
expression  of  her  face.  She  did 
not  look  at  him,  or  speak,  she  only 
shook  her  head  sadly. 

"  Hilda,  I  implore  you,"  he  cried 
passionately,  "  don't  refuse  to  listen 
to  me  ;  anything  but  that.  I  have 
frightened  you,  perhaps ;  I  have 
been  too  quick  ;  but  I  don't  want 
to  hurry  you.  I  am  too  much  in 
earnest  to  care  that  you  should 
decide  all  at  once.  Take  time  over 
it.  Only  don't  say  '  no  '  at  once. 
By  heavens,  Hilda!"  he  cried,  as 
she  made  a  gesture  of  dissent,  "  you 
shall  not  refuse  me.  The  happiness 
of  both  of  us  requires  that  you 
should  listen  to  my  prayer.  The 
sacrifice  is  all  on  your  side,  I  know; 
but  still,  my  great  love  must  count 
for  something.  By  heavens,  Hilda ! 
you  must  and  shall  yield  to  it,"  and 
he  rushed  forward  to  seize  her  in 
his  arms. 

But  Hilda  retreated  a  step  back- 
wards, and  stopped  him  with  out- 
stretched hands.  "  No,  Robert, 
dear,"  she  said  tenderly,  and  with- 
out expressing  the  fear  she  felt, 
"  do  not  be  unjust  to  yourself. 
Remember  that  I  am  in  your  house, 
and  under  your  protection.  Do 
not  be  unlike  yourself." 

"  You  are  right,  Hilda,  as  you 
always  are,"  he  answered,  dropping 


his  arms  as  she  released  them,  and 
standing  ashamed  and  penitent 
before  her :  "  I  feel  that  I  am  in 
a  false  position  in  pleading  before 
you  here.  I  wish  I  could  have 
spoken  anywhere  else,  in  some  place 
where  we  might  be  as  equals. 
Equals  !  We  can  never  be  equals  ! 
You  will  always  be  my  superior. 
You  are  as  good  and  wise  as  you 
are  beautiful.  But  you  cannot  sur- 
pass me  in  the  power  of  loving. 
What  can  I  say  more  to  make  you 
hearken  to  me1?" 

Just  then  the  sound  of  the  hall- 
door  opening  made  them  both  turn 
and  look  that  way.  It  was  one  of 
the  servants  coming  in.  The  door 
was  shut  again,  and  she  could  be 
heard  passing  into  the  kitchen. 

"There  is  no  time  to  say  more 
now,  Hilda,"  continued  Clifford, 
after  a  pause,  "but  I  won't  take 
your  denial  in  this  way,  there  is  too 
much  involved  in  it.  You  shall 
not  commit  yourself  by  saying  any- 
thing now." 

But  Hilda  gave  him  a  sorrowful 
look,  and  opening  the  door,  passed 
swiftly  out  and  sought  her  own 
room.  Clifford  remained  stand- 
ing where  she  had  left  him  for  a 
short  time  only,  and  then  rushed 
out  of  the  house  to  find  in  exer- 
cise an  outlet  for  his  pent  -  up 
feelings.  When  he  returned,  Hilda 
had  gone. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 


Hilda  had  time  to  regain  her 
composure  before  she  set  out  home- 
wards. And  the  prosaic  scene  of 
the  railway  station  served  as  an 
effectual  antidote  to  the  emotion  she 
had  just  gone  through.  Indeed,  as 
she  sat,  one  of  several  passengers  in 
the  railway  carriage,  in  the  after- 
noon train  down  to  Rainham,  she 
found  it  difficult  to  realise  the 
scene  she  had  just  gone  through, 


still  less  to  take  in  the  full  import 
of  the  change  which  had  suddenly 
been  wrought  in  her  life.  But 
feeling  instinctively  that  there 
would  be  plenty  of  time  before  her 
to  think  over  the  past  as  well  as 
the  future,  she  strove,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  effectually,  to  put 
the  present  aside,  and  to  keep  her 
thoughts  closed  to  it.  Of  one 
thing  she  was  very  conscious  :  she 
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had  always  felt  that  the  strange 
situation  in  which  she  had  found 
herself  was  too  unreal  and  artificial 
to  last.  But  now  that  the  bubhle 
had  burst,  she  would  at  least  live 
on  for  a  few  hours  with  senses 
dulled  before  indulging  in  the  lux- 
ury of  grief,  or  applying  herself 
to  the  practical  business  of  facing 
the  future. 

She  found  no  one  at  home  but 
Martha  the  maid.  And  now  as 
she  sat  down  to  rest  awhile  after 
her  walk  from  the  station,  there 
was  nothing  to  occupy  her  atten- 
tion, or  prevent  her  mind  from 
reverting  to  the  events  of  the  morn- 
ing. But  no  !  .If  her  thoughts 
turned  to  Clifford,  there  would  be 
the  danger  of  dwelling  on  the 
sacrifice  which  he  had  made  for  her 
sake.  She  must  never  allow  her- 
self to  admit  the  possibility  of 
even  considering  his  proposition. 
She  must  strive  for  the  present 
to  maintain  her  condition  of  men- 
tal stupor,  and  rising,  she  went 
down-stairs  to  help  Martha  to  get 
ready  the  evening  meal.  And 
suffering  Martha's  tongue  to  run 
on  as  the  two  worked  together  in 
the  little  kitchen — an  opportunity 
which  the  honest  maid  took  full 
advantage  of — she  was  able  to  keep 
her  own  attention  from  dwelling  on 
herself. 

The  evening  wore  on,  and  still 
her  father  did  not  come  home.  He 
had  gone  up  by  the  next  train  after 
Hilda's,  Martha  said  ;  he  told  her 
that  he  had  an  important  appoint- 
ment to  keep  in  town.  He  was 
looking  quite  smart,  with  a  hand- 
bag, and  a  beautiful  bouquet  of 
flowers  which  the  young  man  from 
the  flower-shop  brought  just  as  he 
was  starting.  The  young  man 
carried  the  bag  for  him  to  the 
station.  Just  now  Hilda  missed 
him  more  than  she  might  otherwise 
have  done ;  although  she  was  sen- 
sible of  the  comfort  of  being  alone, 


and  that  her  father  had  of  late  been 
less  of  a  companion  than  ever,  his 
presence  would  have  given  her  a 
sense  of  protection  of  which  in  the 
present  state  of  her  nerves  she  felt 
the  need  greatly.  She  would  not, 
however,  delay  the  serving  of  the 
simple  evening  meal,  knowing  that 
her  father  usually  had  plenty  of 
refreshment  when  making  excur- 
sions with  his  new  friend.  But 
although  she  sent  Martha  to  bed  at 
the  usual  hour,  after  the  house  had 
been  locked  up  for  the  night,  she 
sat  up  herself  till  after  the  last  train 
from  town  had  come  in  without 
bringing  him. 

Sound  is  the  sleep  of  youth  and 
health,  even  when  sorrow  and  care 
sit  on  the  pillow,  ready  to  ob- 
trude themselves  when  the  sleeper 
awakes.  But  it  was  not  immediate- 
ly on  waking  that  the  events  of  the 
previous  day  came  back  to  Hilda's 
recollection,  and  that  she  remem- 
b  red,  too,  that  her  father  had  not 
come  home.  Then  there  returned 
to  her  the  dull  feeling  that  a  great 
calamity  had  to  be  faced, — that  the 
life  which  had  of  late  been  so 
sweet  was  now  ended,  and  the 
future  all  drear  and  uncertain. 
But  for  a  little  longer,  at  any  rate, 
would  she  put  off  facing  the  inevi- 
table problem.  It  was  Sunday  ; 
for  this  day  at  least  would  she 
keep  herself  from  thinking  how  she 
was  to  get  food  and  clothing  for 
herself  and  her  father,  and  what 
must  be  done  for  little  Arthur. 
The  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens 
when  she  awoke,  and  the  morning 
bright  and  warm,  the  fine  summer 
weather  still  holding  on ;  and  as 
Hilda  looked  at  herself  in  the  glass, 
she  was  fain  to  admit  that  care 
had  not  yet  dimmed  her  eyes,  or 
robbed  her  cheek  of  its  bloom.  "  Is 
it  true,"  she  thought,  "  that  I  am 
really  as  pretty  as  he  says  I  am  1 
But  no  !  that  thought  must  be  put 
away  altogether.  He  has  made  it 
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possible  for  me  to  allow  myself 
think  about  him." 
She  was  still  at  her  toilet  when 
'artha  came  up,  bringing  a  letter 
hich  she  said  she  thought  was  in 
master's  handwriting.    It  was  ;  and 
Hilda   with   a   natural   feeling    of 
anxiety,  and  divining  by  instinct 
hat  it  contained  some   important 
announcement,  sat    down   on   the 
edge  of  the  bed  to  read  it. 


"MY  DEAR  HILDA,"  it  began, 
"although  extremely  busy,  I  write 
a  hurried  line  to  announce  to  you 
my  marriage  this  morning  to  the 
lady  who,  you  are  aware,  has  lately 
been  engaging  a  large  share  of  my 
attention.  I  have  been  sensible  for 
some  time  that  my  children  did  not 
value  their  father's  society ;  they 
can  hardly  be  surprised  that  he 
should  seek  for  sympathy  from  the 
gentle  and  appreciative  disposition 
of  one  who  values  him  for  his  own 
sake.  Reasons  which  I  will  not 
now  go  into  rendered  it  expedient 
to  make  the  marriage  a  private  one, 
and  to  carry  it  out  as  speedily  as 
possible,  to  relieve  Mrs  Baker — as 
my  dear  Mary  Ann  was  called  till 
this  morning — from  the  embarras- 
sing situation  in  which  she  found 
herself,  and  from  the  insidious  ad- 
dresses of  designing  persons,  which 
could  be  effectually  repelled  only 
by  a  husband's  protection.  We 
start  this  afternoon  for  Boulogne, 
as  Mary  Ann  has  always  had  a 
great  desire  —  hitherto  ungratified 
— to  see  foreign  countries.  And 
our  stay  abroad  will  be  a  little  un- 
certain ;  but  I  need  not  say  that  I 
shall  look  forward  to  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  introducing  my  re- 
maining children  to  their  new 
mamma,  and  I  am  sure  they  will 
give  her  a  fitting  welcome,  as  much 
on  my  account  as  on  her  own. 
Your  step  -  mother  is  no  longer 
young,  and  would  not  perhaps  ap- 
pear clever  to  you  who  have  had 


such  advantages  in  the  way  of  edu- 
cation ;  but  she  has  an  affectionate 
and  sympathising  disposition,  and 
is  most  favourably  disposed  to- 
wards you.  I  will  just  add  that 
our  speedy  nuptials  having  ren- 
dered regular  marriage  settlements 
impossible,  I  have  not  attempted  to 
control  my  Mary  Ann's  own  dis- 
position of  her  quarterly  jointure  ; 
but  I  am  sure  you  will  feel  with 
me  that  there  would  be  an  obvious 
indelicacy  in  suggesting  an  imme- 
diate application  to  her  purse,  as 
it  has  already  had  a  heavy  call  for 
the  special  licence.  I  am  obliged, 
therefore,  to  leave  my  little  account 
with  you  undischarged,  but  this  I 
am  in  hopes  will  not  cause  incon- 
venience. After  all,  it  is  merely  a 
very  remunerative  investment  of  a 
little  capital.  Should  you  be  in 
any  temporary  difficulty,  I  am  sure 
your  generous  employer  would  make 
you  an  advance  of  salary. — In  great 
haste,  ever  your  affectionate  father, 

"WILLIAM  REID. 
"P.S.— I  think  of  letting  the 
cottage,  as  the  extreme  quiet  of 
Rainham  would  never  suit  my 
dear  Mary  Ann,  who  is  fond  of 
excitement  and  cheerful  society. 
But  of  course  you  need  not  be  in 
any  hurry  about  turning  out." 

Although  the  announcement  sur- 
prised her,  coming  so  soon  and  so 
suddenly,  Hilda  had  not  been  able 
to  avoid  the  suspicion  that  her 
father  was  meditating  something 
of  the  kind  ;  and  it  would  be  only 
in  accordance  with  his  weak  dis- 
position that  he  should  commit 
himself  privately  in  this  way.  }s  or 
was  she  blind  to  other  points  in  his 
character ;  but  the  mingled  feeble- 
ness and  heartlessness  of  the  letter 
came  to  lacerate  anew  a  heart  still 
sore  and  craving  for  sympathy. 
True,  her  father  would  have  been 
a  burden  and  not  a  support,  and 
would  have  ad^ed  to  the  difficulty 
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of  her  penniless  position ;  still  it 
would  have  been  a  real  comfort  in 
her  present  forlorn  condition  to 
have  some  one  who  knew  her  at 
hand  ;  not  to  be  so  thoroughly 
alone  in  the  world  as  she  now 
seemed  to  be.  Then  unbidden 
would  opme  up  the  thought  that 
she  need  not  be  alone  if  she  chose. 
But  no !  that  thought  must  be 
sternly  put  aside.  She  must  not 
at  any  cost  admit  the  possibility  of 
consenting  to  the  proposal  her  lover 
had  made.  Crushed  and  weary, 
Hilda  descended  to  the  little  par- 
lour to  her  solitary  breakfast.  She 
had  not  the  heart,  in  reply  to 
Martha's  inquiries  what  was  the 
news  from  master,  to  tell  her  the 
whole  truth ;  she  merely  said  that 
he  had  gone  to  France  for  a  few 
days,  and  it  was  not  quite  certain 
when  he  would  be  back.  But  the 
maid  could  see  from  Hilda's  manner 
that  something  was  amiss. 

Kow  came  the  long  day,  and 
Hilda  afterwards  remembered  but 
dimly  how  she  got  through  it.  The 
bells  were  ringing  for  church,  but 
Hilda  knew  no  consolation  in  that 
direction.  When  living  abroad 
with  her  aunt  and  uncle  they  had 
seldom  attended  any  services,  and 
at  home  there  was  the  same  neglect. 
Hilda's  family  and  Hilda  herself 
differed  from  a  great  many  of  her 
own  class  merely  in  not  making 
any  pretence  of  having  any  reli- 
gion ;  whereas  the  religious  pro- 
fession of  such  people  is  limited  to 
going  to  church  once  a-week,  with- 
out even  pretending  to  pi  ay  when 
there,  as  if  their  attendance  was 
rather  a  concession  to  public  opin- 
ion than  of  any  efficacy  in  itself, 
Hilda  and  the  rest  of  the  house- 
hold, except  Martha,  with  whom  it 
was  the  one  holiday  and  excitement 
of  the  week,  never  went  at  all. 
Hilda  could  not  find  any  consola- 
tion in  believing  that  she  was 
singled  out  for  misfortune  by  the 


goodness  of  Providence  ;  she  could 
not  fall  back  on  any  higher  feeling 
than  a  sense  of  duty.  Just  now  she 
felt  unfit  for  any  mental  process  : 
she  sat  in  the  little  drawing-room 
looking  out  idly  into  the  garden. 

The  day  wore  on,  and,  first  time 
for  many  days,  became  overcast. 
The  dull  overshadowed  afternoon 
seemed  to  reflect  her  own  condi- 
tion, deserted  as  she  was  by  all 
her  family.  Harry  would  now  be 
nearly  out  of  the  Channel.  Even 
Arthur  had  left  her,  and  for  the 
moment  the  thought  of  the  child's 
happiness,  contrasted  with  her  own 
desolation,  struck  her  with  a  sense 
of  bitterness.  But  a  healthier  feel- 
ing soon  succeeded.  Poor  little 
Arthur,  his  good  fortune  would  be 
but  short-lived  !  let  him  at  least  be 
happy  for  a  time.  For  him,  too, 
like  herself,  a  charge  of  life  was 
impending.  Then,  her  thoughts 
having  turned  to  her  little  brother, 
she  began  to  feel  a  longing  to  see 
him  again.  The  sight  of  his  loving 
face  would  be  some  consolation  in 
her  desolate  condition.  And  why 
should  she  not  go  and  see  him  1 
There  would  be  a  train  to  Rich- 
mond in  about  an  hour,  and  one 
to  bring  her  back  in  the  evening. 
Yes ;  anything  would  be  better 
than  sitting  here,  and  she  was  ris- 
ing from  her  chair,  when  a  sound 
suddenly  arrested  her  movement, 
and  she  sank  down  helpless.  It 
was  the  sound  of  a  footstep,  heard 
plainly  in  the  still  summer  after- 
noon—  a  step  she  would  have  re- 
cognised anywhere.  Kow  it  stops 
at  the  gate,  and  as  Clifford  entering 
the  garden,  walked  up  the  path, 
Hilda,  so  firm  yesterday,  sits  as  if 
paralysed,  unable  to  stir. 

Clifford  saw  her  as  he  advanced, 
and  that  she  was  alone.  It  was 
merely  a  step  from  the  garden  into 
the  room  by  the  open  window. 
Another,  and  he  was  standing  be- 
fore her. 
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She  could  not  refuse  the  hand  of 
greeting  which  he  held  out,  and 
^mething  in  his  manner  reassured 
her.  He  had  recovered  his  com- 
posure, and  it  was  plain  that  he 
was  desirous  of  effacing  the  im- 
pression created  by  his  conduct  of 
the  previous  day.  Clifford,  indeed, 
had  come  resolved  to  place  a  strong 
control  over  himself,  and  strove 
hard  to  efface  all  appearance  of  the 
lover.  He  hardly  touched  the 
ringers  -which  she  gave  him,  and 
did  not  even  confront  her  eyes 
with  his,  as  he  seated  himself 
opposite  to  her,  and  striving  to 
appear  unembarrassed  iii  manner, 
asked  if  her  father  were  at  home. 
Hilda  replied  that  he  was  away, 
hardly — she  scarcely  knew  why — 
liking  to  make  the  avowal.  "I 
am  come,"  ha  said  presently,  "  to 
find  out  something  about  which  I 
am  uneasy.  I  have  been  a  little 
anxious  lest  you  should  not  return 
to  your  duties  to-morrow,  but  I 
would  not  wait  till  to-morrow  to 
learn  your  intention.  How  is  it? 
You  did  mean  that,  I  see.  Well, 
then,  it  is  best  to  have  the  matter 
out  with  you.  You  know,  of  course, 
that  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  break 
off  without  due  notice,  and  equally, 
of  course,  that  I  should  not  place 
the  matter  on  that  ground.  But  I 
want  you  to  consider  what  is  right 
and  proper,  apart  from  considera- 
tions of  my  convenience,  although, 
of  course,  it  would  be  extremely  in- 
convenient to  be  without  the  ser- 
vices of  my  secretary." 

He  said  this  in  something  like 
his  old  playful  tone,  which  re- 
assured her  still  more.  "  I  shall 
be  very  sorry  indeed  to  put  you 
to  inconvenience,"  she  replied  ;  "I 
ould  do  anything  rather  than 
that — that  is,  anything  possible." 
Here  she  stopped,  in  confusion. 
This  was  not  at  all  how  she  ought 
to  have  received  him. 

"Never  mind  my  conveni»nce," 


he  replied.  I  want  you  to  con- 
sider the  thing  from  a  business 
point  of  view,  although  I  should 
never  forgive  myself  if  I  drove 
you  to  lose  or  give  up  your  situa- 
tion. You  are  clever  enough  for 
anything,  of  course  ;  but  you  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  find  suitable 
employment,  and  you  have  not 
only  yourself  to  consider,  there  is 
your  father." 

"My  father  is  provided  for,"  she 
said,  sorrowfully;  "he  was  married 
this  morning."  She  had  the  letter 
in  her  hand,  and  held  it  up  as  she 
spoke  by  an  involuntary  movement, 
of  which  she  at  once  repented,  as 
well  as  of  her  speech,  when  she 
saw  the  eager  and  triumphant  ex- 
pression of  his  face.  It  was  mo- 
mentary, however.  Clifford  recov- 
ered his  composure  at  once. 

"  This  is  surely  unexpected  ? " 
he  asked.  "  Come,  Hilda,  tell  me 
something  about  it ;  I  can  see  that 
the  news  has  been  a  surprise." 
And  Hilda  in  a  few  words  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  facts. 
She  could  not  help  this,  although 
she  felt  instinctively  that  she  ought 
not  to  make  a  confidant  of  him, 
he  was  so  full  of  interest  and 
sympathy ;  and  her  manner  of  tell- 
ing the  brief  tale,  betrayed  the  pain 
caused  by  her  father's  conduct. 

"  He  has  not  treated  you  well, 
certainly,"  Clifford  observed  ;  "  but 
I  cannot  see  that  it  is  a  bad  thing 
on  the  whole;" — to  him,  indeed, 
the  news  was  delightful  —  "one 
heavy  burden  is  removed  from  you ; 
but  you  have  still  to  support  your- 
self, if  you  are  quite  resolved  about 
leaving  your  present  employment. 
Have  you  thought  how  this  is  to 
be  done?" 

"I  suppose  I  shall  go  out  as  a 
governess.  I  ought  not  to  have 
much  difficulty  in  finding  a  sit- 
uation." 

"True,"  replied  Clifford;  and 
his  heart  sank  as  he  recognised  the 
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feasibility  of  this.  "But  what 
will  you  do  with  Arthur?  You 
have  him  still  on  your  hands  1 " 

Both  of  them  by  tacit  agreement 
seemed  to  put  on  one  side  the  sup- 
position that  Captain  Eeid  would  for 
the  present  provide  for  any  one  but 
himself. 

"  No,  you  have  not,"  he  con- 
tinued. "I  am  only  joking,  of 
course ;  you  know  me  well  enough 
to  be  sure  that  I  am  not  likely  to 
want  to  forego  the  responsibility 
I  have  undertaken  for  him.  You 
can't  want  your  little  brother  to 
suffer  on  your  account ;  you  must 
be  satisfied  to  let  him  continue  to 
be  my  charge.  Nor  can  you  help 
my  continuing  to  pay  you  your 
salary  until  you  are  able  to  support 
yourself.  Now,  surely,  you  will 
not  be  satisfied  to  hold  this  posi- 
tion ?  If  our  old  lelations  are  to 
be  b:oken  off,  let  us  at  least  con- 
sider how  we  stand  as  a  matter  of 
business.  Remember  that  you  are 
still  my  secretary  till  the  engage- 


ment is  formally  concluded.  Come, 
Hilda,"  he  continued,  noticing  the 
effect  of  his  words,  "you  see  that 
I  am  my  sober  self  again,  and  you 
are  a  woman  of  sense  if  ever  there 
was  one  ;  come  and  take  a  walk, 
and  let  us  discuss  the  thing  in  a 
business-like  way.  You  have  not 
been  out  to-day,  I  see;  a  walk 
will  do  you  good." 

Hilda  "caught  gladly  at  this  ;  she 
would  feel  freer  and  safer  in  the 
open  air;  and  rising  from  her  chair, 
she  went  up-stairs  to  get  her  hat. 
No  other  preparation  was  required 
on  this  sultry  day,  and  she  came 
down  directly.  "But  you  had 
better  bring  an  umbrella,"  he  said, 
as  they  wero  passing  out  of  the 
little  hall,  "for  it  looks  like  rain; 
let  me  carry  this  one  for  you. 
This  is  the  Captain's,  I  suppose ; 
he  has  had  so  much  to  think  of 
he  has  forgotten  to  take  it  with 
him."  Hilda  smiled ;  it  was  the 
first  smile  she  had  given  him,  re- 
minding him  of  her  old  self. 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 


They  passed  down  the  lane  to 
the  river,  and  then  took  the  tow- 
path  by  the  bank.  There  were  a 
good  many  people  strolling  along 
it.  dressed  in  their  Sunday  clothes, 
and  several  boats  on  the  water. 

The  bells  of  Rainham  church 
began  to  ring  for  afternoon  ser- 
vice. 

"Hilda," observed  Clifford,  "you 
never  go  to  church  ;  you  are  like 
me  in  that  respect.  You  have  been 
baptised,  no  doubt,  but  you  are  not 
practically  a  Christian.  Only  there 
is  this  difference  between  us  ;  I  am 
an  unbeliever  because  I  can't  help 
myself;  you  are  one,  just  as  so 
many  others  are,  because  you  have 
never  thought  about  the  matter 
one  way  or  the  other." 

Hilda  looked  up  at  him  to  see 


what  he  meant,  without  replying, 
and  he  went  on. — 

"  I  don't  scoff  at  Christianity,  be 
it  observed  ;  I  wish  I  could  believe 
in  it,  I  should  be  happier  and  bet- 
ter. And  I  am  not  in  the  least 
proud  of  my  unbelief;  I  simply 
feel  an  incapacity  for  belief — that 
is,  for  dogmatic  Christianity  as 
generally  accepted.  And  very  sorry 
I  should  be  to  see  the  rest  of  my 
countrymen  sharing  my  opinions. 
It  would  be  an  evil  day  for  Eng- 
land if  ever  that  came  to  pass ;  for 
whether  Christianity  be  true  or 
not,  I  am  sure  it  makes  the  world 
better  and  happier.  The  working 
classes,  it  is  true,  have  most  of 
them  no  religion  to  speak  of,  but 
they  get  the  benefit  of  the  reflected 
Christianity  of  other  people ;  and 
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that,  and  the  arm  of  the  law,  keep 
them  in  order,  otherwise  we  should 
be  in  bad  case.  My  friends  the 
Bryants  are  just  like  you,  except 
that  they  go  to  church  on  Sunday 
mornings,  when  it  is  fine,  as  a  sort 
of  fetich,  and  to  avoid  scandalising 
their  neighbours ;  otherwise  they 
are  perfect  heathens,  and  never 
give  religion  a  thought  from  one 
week's  end  to  the  other.  But  they, 
too,  get  the  benefit  of  other  people's 
Christianity  :  the  rector  dines  with 
them  frequently,  and  the  curate 
comes  to  lawn-tennis  almost  every 
afternoon.  The  girls  are  very  nice, 
but  they  would  be  nicer  still  if 
their  conduct  was  guided  by  some- 
thing higher  than  mere  custom 
and  convention.  So  that,  you  see, 
Hilda,  feeling  for  you  as  you  know 
I  do — I  shall  not  frighten  you  by 
saying  so  much — I  should  aduiiie 
you  still  more  if  you  were  a  re- 
ligious woman,  and  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  you  different  in  this 
respect,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. Just  now  I  am  selfish 
enough " 

He  stopped  speaking  here,  as 
they  were  just  passing  a  man  and 
his  wife  sauntering  along  with  a 
family  of  children,  the  man  carry- 
ing a  baby.  After  they  had  passed 
this  party,  their  attention  was 
diverted  by  a  steam-launch  coming 
up  the  river  at  a  great  pace,  and 
making  a  great  wash.  It  was  just 
passing  a  man  in  a  skiff.  Some- 
body called  out  that  the  skiff 
would  be  swamped,  and  they  stop- 
ped involuntarily  to  see  the  result. 
The  skiff  escaped,  and  they  con- 
tinued their  walk.  Then  he  began 
again. 

"  Have  you  ever  thought  how 
curiously  the  marriage  ceremony 
varies  in  different  countries  and 
aTiong  different  peoples'? " 

"Robert,"  said  Hilda,  with  down- 
cast eyes,  speaking  for  the  first 
time,  and  hurrying  her  steps  in- 


stinctively, "  to  what  purpose  is  all 
this]" 

"  Why,  surely,  my  meaning  must 
be  plain.  In  all  and  each  of  these 
cases  the  ceremony  is  nothing  in 
itself.  It  is  of  importance  only  as 
it  gives  the  wife  and  husband  cer- 
tain rights,  and  prevents  the  hus- 
band from  ill-using  or  deserting  the 
wife.  In  many  countries  there  is 
nothing  solemn,  still  less  sacred, 
about  the  institution  in  itself.  The 
religious  part  of  the  ceremony  is  a 
mere  tag  to  the  legal  contract,  and 
doesn't  render  it  at  all  more  bind- 
ing. The  religious  sanction  has 
value  only  for  the  religious.  The 
marriages  best  observed,  as  those 
of  the  patriarchs,  were  not  cele- 
brated by  any  formalities  at  all. 
The  tie  in  that  case  was  one  of 
simple  confidence.  And  nothing 
can  be  more  matter-of-fact  than  an 
English  marriage  before  a  registrar. 
If  all  men  were  good  and  kind  and 
honest,  there  would  be  no  need  to 
bind  them  by  legal  ties — the  bond 
of  love  and  honesty  would  be  suffi- 
cient. Such  a  man  would  not  need 
a  legal  bond  to  make  him  true  and 
faithful  to  the  woman  who  had 
given  him  her  confidence." 

"There  is  a  storm  coming,"  in- 
terrupted Hilda,  looking  up ;  "I 
think  we  had  better  be  turning." 

Clifford,  too,  looked  round  him. 
The  sky  had  grown  blacker,  and 
just  then  a  flash  of  lightning  and 
the  roll  of  thunder  proclaimed  the 
approach  of  the  storm.  Hilda 
turned,  and  he  was  fain  to  turn 
too,  and  they  began  to  walk  home- 
wards. 

"  Because  you  make  me  cut  short 
what  I  have  to  say,  Hilda,"  he  said 
presently,  "it  is,  I  hope,  that  you 
understand  my  meaning,  and  will 
listen  to  my  prayer  1 " 

"  Oh,  Robert,"  she  replied,  in  a 
tone  of  distress,  and  again  hasten- 
ing her  steps,  "  why  speak  any 
more  of  what  can  never  be?" 
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Clifford  did  not  answer  her  at 
once.  They  were  again  overtaking 
the  family  they  had  passed  before, 
and  were  themselves  overtaken  by 
others  hurrying  home  :  they  were 
not  sufficiently  alone  for  him  to 
pour  out  the  fulness  of  his  heart. 
Now  they  came  to  the  lane  which 
led  up  from  the  river  to  Hilda's 
cottage,  unoccupied,  as  they  turned 
into  it,  by  any  save  themselves. 
He  stopped,  and  taking  her  hand, 
made  her  stop  too. 

"Hear  me  out,  Hilda  dear,"  he 
said,  in  a  low  yet  earnest  voice. 
' '  My  happiness  is  so  bound  up  in 
you  that  I  cannot  let  you  go  till 
you  have  heard  my  whole  case." 

"Dear  Eobert,"  said  Hilda, 
pleadingly,  "  why  go  on  this  way  1 
Why  set  your  heart  on  what  you 
ought  to  know  is  impossible?" 

"But  why  is  it  impossible?  If 
you  were  surrounded  with  friends 
and  relations,  who  would  take  the 
conventional  view,  and  deem  you 
disgraced  by  coming  to  share  my 
fortunes,  do  you  think  I  do  not 
love  you  too  well  to  ask  you  to 
do  what  would  lower  you  in  their 
eyes?  It  is  because  you  are  alone 
in  the  world,  like  myself,  and  worse 
than  alone,  with  worthless  relatives 
from  whom  you  should  be  glad  to 
escape,  and  having  only  yourself  to 
think  of,  that  I  ask  you  to  make 
me  happy,  and  yourself  happy  too. 
For  I  believe  you  love  me  a  little, 
though  not  as  I  love  you.  Come, 
Hilda,  it  is  not  such  a  dreadful  fate." 

Hilda,  with  averted  eyes,  shook 
her  head  sadly. 

"  Then  perhaps  it  is  that  you  do 
not  love  me  after  all  1  And  I  have 
befooled  myself  and  persecuted  you 
for  nothing  1 " 

Hilda  looked  at  him  gently  and 
sorrowfully.  "  You  know  it  is  not 
that,  Robert:  you  have  my  whole 
heart;  why  not  be  satisfied  with 
that,  and  let  me  go,  thinking  the 
best  of  me  ? " 


"There  it  is.  I  want  to  think 
the  best  of  you ;  to  think  of  you  as 
gentle,  and  loving,  and  trustful." 

"But  you  would  despise  me, 
nevertheless ;  not  just  now  per- 
haps, but  by-and-by,  when  your 
fancy " 

"  Fancy  !  Hilda,  is  this  the  way 
you  jest  with  my  love?  You  can- 
not be  in  earnest  to  speak  like  that. 
You  know  that  I  am  not  light  and 
fickle.  If  I  thought  it  possible 
that  the  time  should  ever  come 
when  I  should  love  and  cherish 
and  respect  you  a  whit  less  than 
if  you  were  my  wedded  wife,  why 
then,  dearly  as  I  love  you,  I  would 
not  ask  for  you.  But  you  know 
there  is  no  fear  of  this  ;  you  knowr 
that  you  can  trust  me.  You  know 
in  your  heart  that  I  should  show 
my  sense  of  your  sacrifice  by  greater 
and  fuller  respect." 

"But  I  could  not  respect  myself. 
Please  let  me  go,  Robert,"  she 
added,  trying  to  withdraw  her 
hands. 

"There  you  are  again,"  he  cried 
eagerly,  and  still  holding  her,  "  with 
your  conventional  notions.  A  wo- 
man sells  herself  to  a  man  she  is 
indifferent  to,  or  even  despises,  and 
because  the  sale  of  her  person  is 
legalised,  and  made  the  subject  of 
a  religious  ceremony,  forsooth,  per- 
formed over  the  contract,  it  is  hon- 
ourable and  respectable.  This,  if 
you  like,  is  a  mere  concession  to 
the  requirements  of  society — some- 
thing to  be  ashamed  of — legalised 
dishonour,  which  goes  on  every  day. 
If  my  cousin  had  sold  herself  to  me, 
as  she  was  minded  to,  and  I  had 
bought  her,  there  would  indeed 
have  been  real  loss  of  self-respect. 
Marriage  without  love  must  always 
be  immodest  and  disgraceful,  if  you 
look  at  the  thing  rightly ;  but  there 
will  be  nothing  to  feel  shame  for 
in  such  a  union  as  ours,  based  on 
mutual  love  and  confidence." 

The  lightning  flashed  round  them, 
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and  the  peals  of  thunder  came  nearer 
and  louder.  Hilda  looked  round, 
anxious  and  scared. 

"Nay,"  said  he,  releasing  her 
hand,  "if  you  fear  the  storm,  Hilda, 
I  will  not  detain  you ;  but  you  are 
close  at  home;  there  is  time  to  gain 
shelter  if  the  rain  comes.  But  oh, 
Hilda,  do  not  cast  me  off  rashly  ! 
Think  how  much  is  at  stake  for 
both  of  us  !  I  will  not  persecute 
you  or  come  again.  I  will  take  my 
answer  now ;  but  oh,  pray,  be  wise 
and  kind  —  do  not  crush  all  hope 
out  of  me  !  We  should  be  so  happy 
together ;  we  shall  be  so  miserable 
apart !  Again,  I  say,  I  know  and 
appreciate  the  sacrifice  I  ask  you  to 
make ;  but  if  you  love  me  as  I  love 
you,  you  will  not  esteem  the  sacri- 
fice too  great." 

"  But  I  am  not  alone,"  pleaded 
Hilda,  "there  is  my  brother;  think 
how  he  would  despise  me  when  he 
grows  up." 

"What  would  he  know  about 
it  ? "  said  her  lover  eagerly,  her 
hesitation  raising  an  ecstatic  throb 
of  hope  in  his  breast ;  "  we  should 
be  as  man  and  wife  in  his  eyes, 
as  we  should  be  before  $he  world. 
Who  would  know  our  secret  ?  We 
should  not  stay  here,  of  course ;  we 
would  go  away  abroad,  to  America, 
anywhere,  so  long  as  we  were  to- 
gether :  but  we  would  take  Arthur 
with  us;  the  boy  would  look  on 
me  as  a  brother." 

"But  have  you  thought,"  said 
Hilda,  blushing,  "that  there  may 
be  others  whose  disgrace  would 
follow  from — from  their " 

"  Their  mother  ?  Hilda,  darling, 
do  you  think  that  I  have  not 
thought  with  rapture  that  you  might 
be  the  mother  of  my  children  1 
You  speak  of  disgrace*;  but  where 
would  they  be  worse  than  their 
father1?  Hilda,  is  it  possible  you 
do  not  know  that  I  am  an  illegiti- 
mate son  myself  ?  But  ah !  how 
different  was  my  case  !  Really 
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born  in  shame ;  the  mother  kept 
away  and  visited  in  secret,  the  son 
never  publicly  acknowledged,  and 
brought  up  under  an  assumed  name  ! 
Why,  then,  should  I  care  for  the 
conventions  of  society  ?  With  you 
it  is  different ;  and  yet  the  sacrifice 
is  not  all  on  one  side.  I  still  keep 
part  of  my  fortune  although  re- 
nouncing my  cousin ;  that  is,  so 
long  as  I  do  not  marry  before  her, 
I  am  legally  entitled  to  it.  But  do 
you  not  see  that  in  proposing  such 
a  union  with  you  as  I  have  dared 
to  build  my  happiness  upon,  I  feel 
myself  to  be  taking  advantage  of 
a  mere  quibble?  I  should  be  in 
my  own  eye  retaining  everything  I 
could  wish  for,  yet  practically  evad- 
ing the  conditions  of  the  will.  I 
say  nothing  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
bulk  of  my  fortune,  and  with  it  the 
abandonment  of  all  my  schemes  of 
life,  because,  even  if  I  had  never 
met  you,  I  think  the  condition  of 
marrying  my  cousin  would  have 
been  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for 
keeping  it ;  but  it  is  something  for 
a  man  who  is  perhaps  a  little  sen- 
sitive on  such  points  to  feel  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  that  he  is  holding 
the  property  which  he  does  retain 
on  terms  which  do  not  appear 
honourable  to  himself." 

Hilda  turned  her  face  towards 
him  for  an  instant.  He  thought 
he  could  detect  a  look  of  uncertainty 
and  hesitation.  Could  it  be  that 
he  had  convinced  her  at  last,  and 
that  she  was  yielding? 

There  was  silence  for  a  minute 
while  he  stood  eagerly  scanning  the 
expression  of  her  now  averted  face. 
It  was  first  broken  by  Hilda. 

Her  reply,  undeceiving  him, 
dashed  away  his  hopes.  "  You 
speak  of  sacrifices,"  she  said,  sadly  ; 
"  I  cannot  vie  with  you  in  nobility 
of  aim,  but  think  at  least  of  what 
I  am  sacrificing  too  for  what  you 
must  know  to  be  right.  I  say 
nothing  of  myself,  and  what  I  am 
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giving  up,  and  no  doubt  I  shall  be 
able  to  earn  a  living  in  some  way  ; 
but  is  it  nothing  to  have  deprived 
my  poor  little  brother  of  so  good  a 
friend?" 

"  But  you  have  not  deprived 
him,"  cried  Clifford.  "  Do  you  sup- 
pose for  a  moment  that  I  would 
allow  any  consideration  of  your 
material  comfort  to  affect  your  de- 
cision ?  that  I  would  tempt  you 
with  the  prospect  of  a  life  of  ease 
combined  with  what  you  persist  in 
thinking  to  be  vice  on  the  one  side, 
contrasted  with  a  life  of  want  and 
hardship  combined  with  virtue  on 
the  other  1  Vice  and  virtue  indeed ! 
I  did  think  that  you  would  rise 
superior  to  such  conventions.  No, 
Hilda,  whether  you  take  me  or  not, 
h#lf  my  remaining  small  fortune  is 
/yours  in  any  case  ;  and  a  part  goes 
on  to  your  little  brother  Arthur  if 
you  die  before  he  is  grown  up  and 
started  in  life.  So  much  is  settled 
in  any  case.  The  deed  is  not 
actually  drawn,  but  the  lawyers 
have  got  my  instructions.  So  you 
cannot  escape  out  of  the  difficulty 
in  that  way,  consoling  yourself  with 
the  belief  that  you  have  purchased 
the  unhappiness  of  both  of  us  by  a 
great  sacrifice.  There  is  only  one 
sacrifice  asked  of  you,  or  possible  for 
you,  such  as  it  is,  to  me  a  priceless 
bounty — the  gift  of  your  own  sweet 
self.  Hilda,  dearest,  surely  you 
will  never  refuse  me  this  1 " 

As  he  finished  speaking,  the  dark 
clouds  above  them  were  suddenly 
loosened,  and  poured  down  a  deluge 
of  rain.  Hilda  stood  irresolute  for 
an  instant  and  then  turned  towards 
the  house. 

"Yes,  that  will  be  best,"  he  said, 
hastily ;  "  you  must  not  stay  here 
to  get  wet.  Here,  come  under  this 
shelter,"  and  he  opened  the  umbrella 
and  held  it  over  her. 


A  few  steps  brought  them  to  the 
garden-gate.  He  opened  it  for  her, 
and  she  passed  in,  and  then  turned 
round  towards  him  as  he  was  about 
to  follow. 

"No,"  he  said,  as  if  divining  her 
intention  to  stop  him.  "  I  don't 
want  to  come  farther  with  you  to- 
day. Give  me  only  one  little  word 
of  comfort,  Hilda,  and  I  will  leave 
you  and  hurry  off  to  make  ready 
for  taking  you  away  to  new  and 
happier  scenes.  Only  one  little 
word,  Hilda  darling,"  he  added, 
but  in  a  less  hopeful  voice,  notic- 
ing with  alarm  the.  set  expression 
of  her  face. 

"Oh,  Robert,"  she  said,  sadly, 
"I  thought  before  you  came  that 
I  could  not  be  more  unhappy  than 
I  was ;  but  you  have  made  me  far 
more  wretched  now.  You  will  be 
angry  with  me  now,  and  think  me 
hard  and  cruel ;  but  in  time  to  come, 
perhaps,  you  will  judge  me  more 
kindly,  and  say  that  I  have  done 
right." 

"I  see  what  it  is,"  he  cried, 
bitterly,  "  I  have  been  mistaken  in 
you ;  you  do  not  really  care  for  me 
as  I  do  for  you.  It  is  easy  to  take 
this  high  tone  where  the  heart  is 
not  in  question." 

"  Robert,  Robert,"  pleaded  the 
poor  girl,  "  why  say  such  cruel 
things?" 

"Cruel!  It  is  you  who  are 
cruel.  What  sort  of  love  is  this 
which  wants  all  the  sacrifice  to 
be  on  one  side?  Farewell  then, 
Hilda,  since  farewell  it  must  be. 
I  thought  you  to  be  soft  and  sweet 
and  loving,  but  I  have  been  carried 
away  by  my  own  fancies.  You  are 
really  hard  and  selfish.  You  require 
everything  from  me  and  will  give 
nothing  in  return."  And  he  strode 
away  in  the  storm,  and  turning  the 
corner  of  the  lane,  was  lost  to  view. 
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"  And  I  let  him  go,"  was  her  first 
thought,  "  without  taking  the  um- 
brella, and  he  will  have  to  sit  in 
the  train  all  the  way  to  town, 
drenched  to  the  skin  !  So  delicate 
as  his  chest  is  too  !  AVell  might 
he  call  me  selfish;"  and  even  in 
her  distress  Hilda  could  not  help 
smiling  at  the  turn  her  thoughts 
had  taken.  But  soon  there  came 
back  in  all  its  bitterness  the  recollec- 
tion of  what  had  passed.  She  had 
parted  for  ever  from  her  one  true 
friend, — her  faithful,  devoted,  un- 
selfish lover,  who  had  sacrificed 
wealth,  and  habits  and  pursuits, 
and  cherished  aims,  all  for  her. 
And  she  would  give  him  nothing 
in  return  !  And  she  went  over  and 
over  again  the  particulars  of  the 
long  meeting.  Of  course  she  had 
done  right.  But  she  could  now 
measure  the  full  extent  of  what  it 
had  cost  her.  Yet  after  all,  what 
was  the  loss  of  happiness  to  her 
compared  with  his  loss?  She  had 
won  his  heart  and  wrecked  his 
fortunes.  If  she  had  not  crossed 
his  path,  this  blight  would  not  have 
fallen  on  him.  Then  she  thought 
what  a  noble  nature  her  lover  pos- 
sessed, although  he  was  unreason- 
able in  this  one  respect — on  the 
mixture  of  simplicity  and  shrewd- 
ness in  his  character ;  his  playful 
ways  and  his  serious  aims ;  his 
true  politeness,  and,  better  still,  his 
generous,  sympathetic  heart.  He 
had  been  the  benefactor  of  her 
family,  their  saviour  from  want. 
He  had  lifted  one  brother  out  of 
the  mire  and  set  him  on  a  clean 
way ;  the  other  he  would  preserve 
from  going  astray,  and  bring  up  to 
an  honest  and  happy  life.  Of  her 
he  asked  only  one  thing  in  return, 
and  that  she  would  not  give  him. 
She  would  shipwreck  his  happiness 
to  save  her  own.  No,  not  her  own ; 


there  could  be  no  more  happiness 
for  her;  she  must  in  any  case  be 
miserable.  And  yet  he  wanted  to 
continue  his  kindness  to  her  and 
her  brother.  That,  of  course,  was 
impossible.  She  could  not  accept 
any  further  favour  from  him,  not 
even  on  Arthur's  account.  But 
will  it  be  right  to  refuse  it  for  the 
child?  Is  Arthur,  too,  to  be  sacri- 
ficed for  me?  Robert  and  Arthur 
— both  to  be  sacrificed  to  my 
scruples  !  He  says  his  life  will 
have  been  shipwrecked  by  my  re- 
fusal ;  his  fortunes  have  been  al- 
ready. In  any  case  the  greater 
sacrifice  is  on  his  side.  Poor 
Robert !  How  can  I  prove  my 
gratitude  and  devotion  !  He  would 
not  respect  me  any  longer,  of  course, 
if  I  do  what  he  asks,  although  he 
thinks  otherwise  now.  I  should 
be  degraded  in  his  eyes  as  well  as 
in  my  own,  and  he  would  soon 
come  to  feel  this  himself.  But 
then  this  would  be  all  the  greater 
sacrifice.  And  is  it  not  the  woman's 
part  to  sacrifice  herself  for  those 
she  loves  ?  Have  not  I  been  doing 
this  ever  since  I  came  home  ?  Has 
not  my  self-respect  been  lowered 
already,  through  no  fault  of  my 
own?  It  will  be  merely  one  step 
lower  from  what  I  used  to  be.  How 
changed  I  must  be  already  !  Poor 
Robert !  And  this,  he  says,  would 
make  him  happy.  Am  I  truly  as 
heartless  and  selfish  as  he  says? 

In  self  cornmunings  and  retro- 
spections of  this  sort  she  passed 
the  sleepless  night,  to  get  up  hag- 
gard and  weary  in  the  morning. 
"  If  I  go  on  changing  at  this  rate," 
thought  the  poor  girl,  smiling 
sadly,  as  she  looked  at  herself  in 
the  glass,  "  Robert  would  not  care 
to  press  his  suit  for  long.  Poor 
Robert !  he,  too,  looked  changed. 
He  was  not  like  himself  to  speak 
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so  harshly — and  I  am  the  cause. 
He  has  done  everything  for  me  and 
mine,  and  I  do  nothing  for  him. 
I  must  ruin  him,  or  let  myself  be 
ruined." 

That  afternoon  Hilda  paid  a  visit 
to  Miss  Pasco's  school.  The  boys 
were  gone  out  with  the  governesses 
and  the  sergeant  to  play  cricket  in 
the  park,  the  servant  said — Miss 
Pasco  was  at  horn* ;  but  Hilda, 
shrinking  from  a  meeting  with  her, 
left  word  that  she  would  call  again 
later,  and  went  off  in  search  of 
Arthur.  The  party  was  soon 
found,  the  noise  made  by  the  little 
fellows  being  a  ready  guide  to  the 
spot  where  they  were  assembled. 
All  were  in  high  spirits,  and  all 
talking  together  at  the  top  of  their 
shrill  voices.  A  game  of  cricket 
was  going  on  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  sergeant,  but  the 
fielders  were  not  very  steady,  and 
the  younger  children  were  playing 
apart,  near  to  where  the  two  gover- 
nesses were  sitting  at  needlework 
on  a  bench.  Hilda  was  close  upon 
Arthur  before  he  saw  her.  His 
delight  at  her  coming  was  as  great 
as  on  the  occasion  of  her  first  visit 
to  Slaye.  But  there  was  no  shed- 
ding of  tears  now — no  pent-up  feel- 
ings now  burst  out  at  the  sight  of 
the  dear  sister.  Arthur  was  full 
of  talk  about  the  school  and  his 
school-fellows,  and  Miss  Pasco,  and 
Miss  Playfair,  and  Miss  Palmer, 
and,  his  first  shyness  having  worn 
off,  was  full  of  childish  praise  about 
everything  connected  with  the 
place.  And  Hilda,  with  a  keen 
recollection  of  the  dismal  appear- 
ance the  little  fellow  had  presented 
at  his  last  school,  watched  his  happy 
face  with  mingled  feelings  of  pride 
and  self-abasement. 

The  two  had  been  taking  a  walk 
together,  and  were  now  approach- 
ing the  house.  "  So,  Arthur,  dear," 
said  his  sister,  stopping  before  the 


gate,  "  you  would  not  like  to  leave 
Miss  Pasco,  who  is  so  kind  to  you, 
and  to  go  back  to  school  at  Slaye  1  " 

Arthur  did  not  answer  in  words, 
but  his  face  changed,  and  he  gripped 
his  sister's  hand  convulsively,  by 
way  of  answer. 

"But  suppose,  Arthur  dear,  that 
I  could  not  find  the  money  to  go  on 
paying  for  you  here,  without  being 
dishonest  1 " 

"  Do  you  pay  for  my  schooling  ?" 
he  asked,  looking  up  inquiringly  at 
her.  "  Miss  Pasco  said  the  gentle- 
man who  brought  me  here  paid  for 
me,  and  that  it  was  evident  he  was 
very  sweet  on  somebody.  I  heard 
Miss  Pasco  tell  Miss  Palmer  so. 
Who  is  he  sweet  upon1?  Miss 
Pasco  said  she  was  a  very  lucky 
girl.  What  girl  did  she  mean1?" 
pursued  Arthur,  innocently. 

"Yes,  dear.  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  gentleman  pays  for  your 
schooling  now.  He  saw  that  you 
were  unhappy  at  Mr  Brake's,  and 
so,  being  very  kind  and  noble- 
hearted,  he  took  you  away  and 
brought  you  here  where  you  are 
so  happy  and  well  cared  for.  But 
supposing,  Arthur  dear,  that  your 
staying  here  required  that  I  should 
do  something  very  wrong — some- 
thing that  would  make  respectable 
persons  like  Miss  Pasco  think  ill  of 
me,  and  turn  away  from  me ;  you 
would  not  wish  to  stay  here  if  you 
had  to  be  ashamed  of  your  sister, 
would  you,  dear1?" 

Arthur  looked  at  her  with  a 
frightened  air,  her  manner  was  so 
serious.  "  Are  you  going  to  take 
me  back  to  Mr  Brake's  again  1 "  he 
asked,  and  burst  into  tears. 

Hilda  had  some  ado  in  getting 
him  to  stop  crying.  The  terror  of 
what  he  had  undergone  at  Slaye 
was  still  fresh  on  him,  and  it  re- 
quired repeated  assurances  from  his 
sister  that  he  should  not  be  taken 
there  again  before  he  was  com- 
forted. 
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':You  would  not  forgive  poor 
Hilda,  then,  Arthur,  if  she  were  to 
be  the  means  of  your  going  away 
from  this  nice  school  again  ? " 

"  I  should  like  to  go  home  with 
you  still  better  than  being  here,  of 
course,"  replied  the  child ;  "  but 
the  holidays  will  be  here  very 
soon." 

"  But  I  may  not  have  a  home  to 
take  you  to.  Papa  has  gone  away, 
and  his  coming  back  is  uncertain  ; 
and  I  don't  think  he  will  be  able 
to  have  you  with  him  when  he  does 
come  back  ;  and  I  may  not  be  able 
to  keep  up  the  house  by  myself. 
But  Miss  Pasco  will  make  you  very 
happy  if  you  should  have  to  stay 
for  the  holidays,  I  am  sure.  She 
tells  me  she  has  three  or  four  little 
boys  from  India,  who  spend  all 
their  holidays  with  her.  It  will  be 
very  nice  having  some  other  boys 
to  play  with,  won't  it?  At  home, 
you  know,  you  have  no  compan- 
ions." 

Arthur  did  not  dissent  from 
these  propositions,  but  his  face  tes- 
tified to  the  higher  appreciation  he 
set  on  life  at  home,  even  without 
playmates  of  his  own  age. 

"  And  now  good-bye,  dear,"  con- 
tinued his  sister,  stooping  down  to 
embrace  him.  "  And,  Arthur  dar- 
ling, if,  by-and-by,  when  you  grow 
up  to  be  a  man,  you  should  hear 
people  say  that  your  sister  was  not 
as  good  as  you  thought  her  to  be, 
will  you  promise  to  remember  that 
what  she  did  wrong  was  done  partly 
for  your  sake,  that  you  might  get 


good  schooling,  and  grow  up  wise, 
and  good,  and  clever?  You  will 
promise  to  love  her  still,  won't  you, 
and  not  to  look  coldly  on  her  or 
forsake  her  1 " 

The  child  made  no  answer  in 
words.  He  could  not  understand 
his  sister's  mood,  that  she,  to  whom 
he  was  accustomed  to  look  up  as 
the  embodiment  of  all  that  was 
good,  and  kind,  and  powerful,  should 
be  asking  his ,  pardon  and  depre- 
cating his  scorn.  All  he  could 
understand  was  that  she  was  going 
away  now,  and  that  perhaps  he 
would  be  left  at  school  for  the 
holidays ;  and  that  she  was  unlike 
her  usual  self,  and  unhappy  about 
something.  His  sister's  tearful 
eyes,  too,  were  contagious  :  he  lifted 
up  his  voice  and  wept  as  Hilda, 
giving  him  one  more  embrace,  rose 
from  her  knees,  and  bidding  him 
tell  Miss  Pasco  that  she  would  not 
be  able  to  return  to  call  on  her 
as  she  had  promised,  opened  the 
garden-gate  for  him  to  enter  and 
passed  quickly  away. 

Next  day,  as  Clifford  was  sitting 
disconsolate  in  his  study  after 
breakfast,  among  the  letters  brought 
in  to  him  from  one  of  the  morning 
deliveries  was  a  small  one  addressed 
in  the  well-known  handwriting.  It 
contained  merely  these  words : — 

"  Come  back,  and  you  shall  no 
longer  have  cause  to  reproach  me 
me  with  being  hard  and  selfish. 

H." 
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A  MELANCHOLY  cry  has  been 
raised  in  France,  "Les  salons  se 
meurent — les  salons  sont  morts  ; " 
and  as  with  their  decay  "  1'esprit 
s'en  va,"  as  with  them  many  of 
the  pleasant  ways  of  the  sociable 
French  monde  must  disappear, 
regrets  are  loud  and  deep  over 
their  loss ;  and  the  few  that  are 
still  left  are  spoken  of  tenderly, 
reverently  almost,  as  we  speak  with 
bated  breath  of  one  expiring  'midst 
gracious  and  loving  memories. 

A  little  book,*  published  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  gives  the 
simple  and  unaffected  description 
of  the  elements  of  one  of  those 
charming  sanctuaries  of  the  old 
"esprit  gaulois  "  of  the  "art  de. 
causer,"  —  one  of  the  last  retreats 
where  literature,  poetry,  music, 
painting — where,  in  a  word,  talent 
of  every  kind  nourished  under 
the  sympathetic  reign  and  rule  of 
a  miniature  queen,  known  to  her 
subjects  under  various  friendly  ap- 
pellations, such  as  "La  Fee"  to 
some,  to  Musset  as  "  La  Marraine," 
and  to  the  general  public  as 
Madame  Jaubert,  the  wife  of  a 
Conseiller  a  la  Cour  de  Cassation. 

The  small — very  small — fair,  and 
fragile  hostess  who  gathered  around 
her,  in  closest  intimacy,  such  men 
as  Heine,  Musset,  Delacroix,  Ber- 
ryer,  Rossini,  Bellini,  and  Mario, 
possessed  those  special  and  mag- 
netic qualities  of  attractiveness  and 
charm  which,  more  than  beauty  and 
powerful  intellect,  are  needed  to 
wield  the  sceptre  of  government  in 
a  salon. 

The  Chevalier  d'Aydie  compared 
Madame  du  Deflfand's  esprit  to 
the  nature  of  a  well -trained  dog 


which  is  always  sure  to  raise  plenty 
of  game  ;  and  this,  a  friend  of  ours 
has  said  or  written,  ever  seems  the 
most  appropriate  definition  of  a 
good  maitresse  de  maison.  For  the 
hostess  should  not  herself  shine 
so  brilliantly  as  to  put  out  any 
lesser  lights  surrounding  her,  her 
task  and  pleasure  being  to  show 
them  off  according  to  their  respec- 
tive powers  and  merits  ;  moreover, 
she  should  be  endowed  with  a  gift 
of  foresight  and  prophetic  judg- 
ment, enabling  her  early  to  discern 
the  qualities,  and  to  cultivate  the' 
friendship,  of  such  celebrities  as 
those  who  illumined  Madame  Jau- 
bert's  circle,  and  who  gave  her,  till 
their  life's  close,  the  homage  "  d'un 
culte  passionn^ment  amical." 

Years  have  now  passed  since  the 
palmy  days  of  Madame  Jaubert's 
salon  ;  and  most  of  those  who  met 
there,  and  whose  delicate  reparties 
and  intimate  communings  have 
been  discriminatingly  confided  to 
us  in  the  "  Souvenirs,"  have  suc- 
cessively dropped  off  —  called  by 
death  to  meet  the  judgment  of 
posterity  ;  whilst  she — born  almost 
on  the  threshold  of  this  century — 
remains  to  tell  us  what  manner  of 
men  these  were  who  warmed  it 
with  the  fire  of  their  eloquence, 
charmed  it  with  the  power  of  their 
melodies,  or  ravished  it  with  the 
magic  of  their  verse, — she  remains  ! 
and  we  who  have  the  privilege  of 
knowing  her,  fully  endorse  the 
descriptive  terms  in  which  Paul 
de  Musset  wrote  of  her  some  few 
years  ago  only,  "  To uj ours  petillante 
d'entrain  d'esprit  et  d'originalite — 
les  annees  ne  1'ont  pas  e"teinte." 

Age  and  infirmities  have  respect- 


*  'Souvenirs  de  Mine.  C.  Jaubert.     Paris,  1881  :  Hetzel.'     Went  through  three 
editions  in  as  many  days. 
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ed  the  little  "  Marraine  : "  the  "  bel 
ange  aux(yeux  noirs"  of  De  Musset's 
verses  "A  Ninon,"  —  those  black 
eyes  that  contrasted  so  piquantly 
with  her  fair  hair,  are  still  bright 
and  sparkling ;  her  face  is  still 
fresh  and  smiling.  Years  have  in 
no  wise  dulled  her  brightness  or 
her  cheeriness ;  she  has  even  kept 
her  whole  delightful  freshness  of 
interest  in  the  lives  and  doings  of 
others — doubtless  ever  one  of  the 
most  winning  qualities  of  this 
sprightly  little  hostess. 

Most  of  all,  her  charm  of  accueil, 
and  the  vivacity  of  her  conver- 
sation, are  unchanged ;  and  these 
attract  to  her  still  all  who  are  fa- 
voured by  being  permitted  to  enjoy 
her  well-told  reminiscences  :  so  that 
early  and  late  her  salon  is  full  of 
men  and  women  of  note,  who  gather 
round  her  to  listen,  and  store  up 
interesting  and  valuable  memories. 

These  "  Souvenirs"  open  by  plac- 
ing Berryer  before  us  in  the  frame 
of  his  country-seat, *  and  in  the 
laisser  oiler  of  the  intimacies  that 
he  there  gathered  round  him.  Our 
author  scarcely  condescends  to 
paint  the  portrait  of  the  great 
orator,  as  being  too  well  known  to 
the  general  public — the  man  with 
the  powerful  frame,  fine  head,  the 
sonorous  and  vibrating  tones  that 
lent  so  much  force  to  the  political 
speaker.  She  prefers  delineating 
the  winning  host,  known  but  to  a 
chosen  few,  with  his  special  gift 
for  obtaining  confidences  without 
ever  betraying  his  own,  who  was 
secretive  by  nature,  though  in  no 
way  mysterious,  and  who  gave 
ample  compensation  for  what  he 
abstained  from  telling,  by  the  rich 
stores  he  so  generously  drew  from 
his  marvellously  stocked  memory, 

The  influence  of  woman  played 
no  inconsiderable  part  in  Berryer's 
life.  Madame  Jaubert  says  :  "  Ber- 


ryer cared  solely  for  women's  com- 
panionship— his  very  manner  of 
listening  to  them  inspired  them 
with  all  necessary  esprit;  and  he 
was,  in  this  respect,  the  living 
proof  that  an  expert  speaker  can 
elicit  from  his  partner  in  conversa- 
tion, as  much  as  a  great  artist  from 
the  poorest  instrument.  Open  to 
the  seduction  of  the  most  opposite 
charms,  he  was  singularly  liable  to 
those  amours  fractionne.s  which 
made  him  so  pleasant  when  stim- 
ulated and  drawn  out  by  the 
presence  of  the  loved  one."  She 
also  relates  an  amusing  opinion 
011  the  host  and  his  mil  e  tre  ex- 
pressed by  one  of  the  Augerville 
intimes,  who,  being  rather  put  out 
at  the  number  of  beauties  worship- 
ping at  the  great  man's  shrine,  main- 
tained Berryer's  inferiority  as  a  lover 
as  compared  with  the  perfection  of 
his  sentiments  de  mezzo  caractere. 
He  went  on  to  show  the  superior- 
ity of  Mirabeau  in  similar  circum- 
stances, and  upheld  this  opinion 
notwithstanding  the  indignant  pro- 
test of  the  whole  feminine  assem- 
bled element — "  for  love,"  said  this 
critic,  "  is  a  devouring  fire,  concen- 
trated and  exclusive.  Believe  me, 
if  Berryer  had  not  muddled  away 
his  gold  in  small  change,  few 
amongst  the  best  of  women  might 
boast  having  resisted  the  entrame- 
ment  of  such  penetrating  and  pas- 
sionate eloquence."  Madame  Jau- 
bert's  comment  on  this  is,  "  that 
there  was  much  apparent  justice  in 
this  remark;  but,"  she  shrewdly 
adds,  "  how  large  is  the  unknown 
share  in  the  heart  and  life  even  of 
those,  with  whom  we  are  supposed 
to  be  most  thoroughly  acquainted ! " 
Another  trait  of  Berryer's  character 
that  she  dwells  on  was  his  genial 
adaptation  to  the  role  of  country 
gentleman  and  host  at  his  well- 
beloved  Augerville,  where  Madame 
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Jaubert  was  accustomed  to  make 
long  sojourns,  which  furnish  her 
with  matter  for  many  entertaining 
and  humorous  observations  on  her 
host  and  his  Eyerie  du  moment; 
on  the  hostess,  with  her  placid  yet 
clairvoyant  knowledge  of  all  that 
was  going  on  around  her ;  on 
the  Legitimist  party's  efforts  and 
visits ;  and  on  the  numerous  re- 
markable men  who  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  society  at  Auger- 
ville.  She  gives  interesting  details 
of  the  great  man's  love  of  his 
country  life  and  his  plantations  ; 
his  whole  -  heartedness  in  small 
things — never  allowing  politics,  or 
speeches,  or  lawsuits,  or  plead- 
ing, or  any  of  the  multifarious 
great  calls  and  duties  of  his  exist- 
ence, to  interfere  with  the  simple 
pleasures  of  his  country  life ;  his 
power  of  being  tout-a-vous,  not 
even  permitting  to  love — so  im- 
portant a  factor  in  his  life — the 
power  of  withdrawing  any  of  his 
time  or  attention  from  the  pleasures 
of  friendship — "  Ce  gaspillage  de 
temps  devenait  un  veritable  luxe, 
une  prodigalite." 

The  fact  that  will  probably 
strike  English  readers  as  most 
peculiar  is  the  strangely  amiable 
acquiescence  of  Madame  Berryer 
in  all  arrangements  that  brought 
to  Augerville  those  admired  fair 
ones  that  doubtless  made  up  the 
bataillon  des  amours  fractionnes 
to  which  allusion  has  already  been 
made.  Madame  Jaubert  relates  on 
this  score  a  curious  conversation 
she  held  with  her  hostess  respect- 
ing one  of  these  particularly  courted 
stars,  who  was  making,  simultane- 
ously with  our  authoress,  a  stay  with 
the  Berryers.  Unable  to  decide  on 
the  nature  of  the  feelings  that  drew 
her  host  towards  the  Comtesse  de 
T.,  she  was  told  by  Madame  Ber- 


ryer, who  had  known  of  her  cogi- 
tations, that  she  would  be  wrong 
in  supposing  the  tie  between  them 
more  or  other  than  a  tender  and 
mutual  admiration — "  un  pur  plato- 
nisme,  assaisonne  de  coquetterie ;  " 
adding,  in  authoritative  tones,  "my 
husband  is  unable  to  keep  any 
secrets  from  me."  This  remark 
drew  forth  the  smiling  retort,  that 
it  would  be  hardly  credible  that  a 
man  of  so  delicate  taste  as  Ber- 
ryer should  choose  his  wife  for  such 
peculiar  confidences ;  whereupon 
Madame  Berryer  asserted  that  she 
possessed  an  astonishing  means  for 
obtaining  any  knowledge  she  re- 
quired from  her  husband :  when  he 
seemed  to  sleep  uneasily,  she  took 
him  by  the  hand  and  questioned 
him.  "And  is  he  aware  of  this? " 
"  Yes,  he  knows  it ;  but  what 
matters  1  He  also  knows  I  am  his 
best  friend,  and  incapable  of  put- 
ting his  confidences  to  a  wrong  use. 
We  were  married  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  both  of  us ;  and  a  solid 
affection,  of  which  trust  forms  the 
groundwork,  succeeded  to  love. 
You  will  observe  that  I  say  trust, 
and  not  confidences*  Certain  sub- 
jects dwell  unexpressed,  though 
tacitly  understood,  between  us, 
—  those  we  hardly  ever  touch 
upon." 

Our  writer,  further  on,  tells  us 
how  she  got  the  proof  some  days 
later,  during  her  stay  at  Augerville, 
of  the  truth  of  Madame  Berryer's 
judgment  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
feelings  which  existed  between  the 
host  and  his  fair  one,  with  whom 
in  the  meanwhile  Madame  Jaubert 
had  grown  intimate,  and  who  gave 
up  to  Madame  Jaubert  for  perusal 
the  ardent  letters  she  had  received 
from  the  great  orator.  Of  these 
the  most  recent  in  date  was  the 
invitation  for  that  very  visit  to 


*  The  French  words  lend  themselves  better  to  the  distinction  intended — "  con- 
fiance,  et  non  confidences." 
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Augerville ;  and  being  characteristic 
in  its  ccdine  fondness,  we  give  it : — 

".DEAR (for  having  no  illusions, 

I  suppress  the  possessive  pronoun), — 
Everything  here  is  in  flower,  and  the 
hreeze  is  perfumed !  Will  you  not 
come  to  us  ?  They  are  such  glad  days 
those,  that  let  me  see  you  walking  in 
your  liberty.  Nothing  is  more  charm- 
ing to  look  upon,  nor  more  inducive 
to  love.  If  you  do  not  come  at  once, 
give  me  alms  by  sending  me  a  friendly 
line.  You  are  amongst  the  few  with 
whom  my  fondest  thoughts  seek  to 
people  my  solitude,  and  converse, 
whilst  I  watch  the  water  running  by, 
or  listen  to  the  rustling  of  the  wind  in 
the  trees.  Send  me  some  pleasant 
words  to  mix  with  those  my  thoughts 
lend  you.  Show  me  that  neither  are 
my  dreams  false  nor  your  promises. 
Adieu  !  you  that  I  love  separately  and 
through  all  other  fancies,  all  passions, 
all  joys,  all  allurements  of  my  life — 
object  of  my  regrets,  vexation,  con- 
tent, admiration,  and  charm.  To  all 
I  envy  you,  and  yet  am  not  jealous. 
My  happiness  is  to  have  you  appre- 
ciated, and  yet  would  have  it  that  I 
alone  were  yours  for  ever. 

"  BERRYER. 

"August,  AuGERVir.LE." 

Madame  Jaubert  found  it  hard 
to  find  a  name  for  this  intimacy, 
which  she  judges  as  more  than  a 
flirtation  —  "  un  sentiment,  une 
esperance  e'leve'e  a  sa  plus  haute 
puissance."  And  hopes  are  some- 
times realised — et  apr&s  ? 

Interesting  and  amusing  as  are 
these  insights  into  the  inner  life  of 
the  great  Legitimist  champion  and 
orator,  we  would  not  dwell  on  them 
too  long,  but  hasten  towards  the 
rich  souvenirs  our  author  dedicates 
to  Alfred  de  Musset,  with  whom 
her  friendship  was  long  and  close. 
The  letters  that  she  gives  of  this 
representative  poet  of  his  time  and 
generation  form  by  far  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  the  volume. 
They  are  marvels  of  French  esjjrif, 
evoking  by  a  single  familiar  word 
or  expression  a  whole  series  of  un- 


translatable impressions.  And  yet 
the  "  Marraine  "  has  but  gleaned  in 
the  rich  harvest  which  his  close 
correspondence  yielded  her.  She 
has  a  certain  casket  full  of  letters, 
that  we  have  been  permitted  to 
look  into,  the  most  interesting  of 
which,  from  motives  of  discreet 
reserve,  are  destined  to  remain  un- 
known to  the  many  who  worship 
at  his  shrine. 

Musset  was  excessif  in  love — it 
is  his  own  appreciation.  Love  was 
not,  with  him,  as  it  is  so  often  in 
our  days,  a  light  and  "  spirituelle 
comedie  a  deux  personnages,"  en- 
acted to  wile  away  desceuvrement, 
and  born  of  opportunity,  but  sel- 
dom a  drama  of  passion.  For 
what  man  most  often  seeks  in 
woman  is  "love  in  idleness,"  or 
the  satisfaction  of  unwholesome 
curiosity,  or  the  gratification  of 
triumphant  vanity.  If  artistes 
en  amour,  difficulty  is  sufficient  to 
attract  men ;  and  seldom  is  it  the 
woman  man  seeks  in  women. 
What  De  Musset  sought  for  in  her 
was  love — more  love,  love  ever — 
with  an  undying,  unquenchable 
thirst !  Woman  to  him  was  but 
the  vase  that  held  the  costly  oint- 
ment which  his  wounded  and  sick 
soul  needed.  The  precious  balm  that 
he  sued  for  from  all  his  danger- 
euses  aimees  —  Sand,  Malibran, 
Rachel,  and  so  many  besides — could 
not  satisfy  bis  immense  need ;  he 
ever  reached  forward  towards  that 
something  more  he  felt,  he  knew 
must  be,  and  with  an  anguished 
heart  pressed  after  that  love,  com- 
plete and  perfect,  that  had  ever 
failed  him,  "  et  qui  dans  ses  bras 
de  feu  I'emportat  au  tombeau." 

In  this  respect,  De  Musset, 
"  1'enfant  du  siecle,"  is  the  poet  who 
has  left  his  mark  most  powerfully 
on  his  land  and  generation ;  for 
in  this  he  was  the  embodiment  of 
the  love-anguish  which  was  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  his  times. 
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Chenavard,  questioned  by  Madame 
Jaubert  as  to  what  would  be  the 
representative  idea  which  should 
in  future  ages  consecrate  the  poet's 
name,  answered,  "A  tout  jamais, 
madame,  Alfred  de  Musset  sera  la 
personnification  de  la  jeunesse  et 
de  1'amour."  This  judgment  from 
so  competent  a  man  would  have  re- 
joiced De  Musset  had  he  known  of 
it ;  for  when  taken  to  task  for  his 
non  -  productiveness  in  his  latter 
days,  his  retort  was  that  a  man's 
superiority  in  no  wise  depended 
upon  the  quantity  of  work  he  had 
done,  but  was  to  be  measured  by 
the  depth  of  the  impression  he  had 
produced. 

But  it  is  not  of  the  exquisite 
poet  of  the  "Suit  d'Octobre,"  of 
the  "  Saule,"  the  "  Souvenir,"  and 
of  the  many  volumes  of  marvellous 
verse,  that  we  have  now  to  speak, 
for  under  that  aspect  he  has  too 
long  been  every  man's  property 
to  need  commendation  ;  it  is  of  the 
fantastic  Will  -  o'  -  the  -  wisp  prose- 
writer,  who  during  years  of  his  life 
dashed  off  a  treasure  of  sparkling 
letters  to  the  "  Marraine,"  *  in 
which  he  paints  himself  without 
disguise  or  flattery,  and  lets  us  into 
the  secrets  of  his  heart-springs. 

The  first  letter  that  Madame  Jau- 
bert publishes  is  one  of  the  mpst 
interesting  —  for  in  it  De  Musset, 
in  answer  to  a  reproof  that  the 
"Marraine"  had  gently  written  him 
on  the  unpleasantness  of  his  man- 
ner, which  often  deterred  favour- 
ably inclined  friends  from  further 
rapports  with  him,  has  given  us 
the  key  to  these  outward  rough- 
nesses. The  letter  is  undated —  in- 
deed all  his  letters  are ;  but  this 


one  was  evidently  written  during 
the  early  stage  of  his  acquaintance 
with  Madame  Jaubert,  before  his 
feelings  had  ripened  into  the  solid 
friendship  which  marked  the  after- 
period  of  their  intimacy,  and  his 
letter  is  made  up  of  plaisanterie  and 
galanterie,  mixed  with  a  strong 
feeling  of  trust  in  her  judgment 
and  opinions.  He  writes  : — 

"  MADAM, — You  have  found  the  true 
name  for  the  sentiment  that  unites  us 
when  you  christen  it  un  sentiment  sans 
nom :  without  antithesis,  your  expres- 
sion is  true  and  full  of  charm.  It  re- 
calls another  to  me,  a  droll  one  (you 
know  you  and  I  have  that  also  in. 
common,  that  we  mix  up  droll  and 
serious  matters).  It  was  said  by  a 
friend  of  mine — to  his  wife,  I  think — 
'  We  are  on  the  chemin  vicinal  to  love 
and  friendship.'  What  say  you  of  the 
comparison  ?  '  I  have  a  real  interest/ 
says  Monsieur  le  Conseiller  de  la  Ver- 
dullette,t  '  in  your  not  becoming  too 
much  of  a  mauvais  sujet.  No ;  but 
seriously,  you  know,'  he  adds.  But 
seriously,  I  answer  in  turn,  am  I  be- 
coming such  a  good-for-nothing  1  Have 
I  not  told  you  that  I  am  holding  my- 
self back  with  both  hands  1  Is  it  to 
be  a  mauvais  sujet  to  find  a  row  of 
pearls,  white,  and  wish  to  touch  them 
with  one's  finger-tips  ?  '  I  really  care 
about  him,'  you  say.  Well,  that's  a 
fine  reason  !  If  people  love  what  you 
love,  madam,  it's  proof  of  good  taste,  in 
the  first  place ;  and  secondly,  that  even 
when  with  others,  one  needs  a  little 
of  you.  Unfortunately,  Mr  Le  Con- 
seiller is  aware  that,  white  though  they 
be,  the  said  pearls  are  much  too  green  J 
for  his  very  humble  servant.  You 
never  asked  me  how  I  passed  my  sum- 
mer. 'No.'  'Andwhynot?'  'Because 
I  none  the  less  thank  you  for  your  tales 
— that  is  to  say,  I  thank  you  all  the 
more.'  La  trompztte  dans  la  prestance 
is  excellent ;  but  wherefore  your  hard 
sayings  against  men  ?  '  Our  power,' 


*  Madame  Jaubert  had  given  playful  nicknames  to  all  her  intimes,  and  Alfred  de 
Musset  had  in  consequence  given  her  in  his  turn  the  friendly  appellation  which  is 
now  the  title  by  which  posterity  will  best  know  her. 

t  A  playful  designation  for  Madame  Jaubert. 

t  The  French  saying,  ' '  Les  raisins  sont  trop  verts, "  alluding  to  the  grapes  out  of 
reach. 
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SHI  say, '  is  shown  by  our  weaknesses.' 
ubbish  !  We  do  not  sound  louder 
than  you  either  the  onset  or  the  vic- 
tory. As  a  general  rule  women  are 
more  fats*  than  men,  and  more  in- 
discreet—^fats  before  and  indiscreet 
after. 

"  If  what  I  say  makes  your  hair 
stand  on  end,  be  sure,  madam,  that  I 
say  it  to  you  only.  Here  have  I  been 
led  into  and  have  arrived  at  an  accu- 
sation of  fatuite  and  impertinence. 
Let  us,  then,  talk  somewhat  of  these. 
I  will  not  insipidly  thank  you  for 
repeating  to  me  all  the  evil  spoken 
of  me,  but  must  say  that,  above  all 
things,  I  like  your  gentle,  kindly,  and 
yet  sincere  manner  of  conveying  a  re- 
proach, which  brings  it  home  to  me 
without  wounding.  It  is  the  most 
precious  science,  friend,  that  you  are 
in  possession  of.  It  comes  to  you 
naturally  ;  and  as  long  as  you  know 
how  to  apply  it,  do  not  wonder  if  folk 
love  you.  Let  us  talk  reason.  Every- 
body is  agreed  as  to  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  my  manner  in  a  room.  I  not 
only  agree  with  everybody  on  this 
point,  but  this  unpleasantness  is  more 
unpleasant  to  me  than  to  anybody. 
Whence  does  it  proceed  ?  From  two 
first  causes — pride  and  timidity.  These 
are  the  amiable  principles  with  which 
I  have  to  get  along  here  below.  One 
cannot  change  one's  nature  ;  one  must 
make  the  best  of  it.  I  have  been 
trying  to  do  so  for  some  time  past. 
You  render  me  that  justice.  To  these 
two  first  causes  should  be  added  a 
result  difficult  to  be  overcome.  There 
are  certain  days  on  which  I  rise  (it 
may  seem  ridiculous,  but  it  is  true)  in 
a  nervous  condition.  I  may  strive  to 

fo,  to  desire,  to  try — impossible  !  .  .  . 
tupid  enough,  is  it  not  ?  but  what's 
to  be  clone  ?  Prendre  sur  soi.  Very 
true  ;  but  how  take  where  there  is 
nothing  ?  You  tell  me  of  people  who 
would  willingly  let  me  know  the  pleas- 
ure I  may  have  given  them.  I  give  you 
my  word  that,  out  of  ten  compliments 
nine  are  unbearable  to  me.  I  don't 
say  that  they  wound  me,  nor  that  I 
believe  them  false, — simply  that  they 
give  me  the  wish  to  run  away :  an- 
alyse that  if  you  can.  Know  and  be- 


lieve, at  least,  that  at  such  times  I 
hate  myself.  It  is  not  my  real  self  nor 
nature.  As  a  child  I  was  quite  dif- 
ferent. I  used  to  recite  fables  in  the 
middle  of  the  drawing-room,  and  after- 
wards would  kiss  the  whole  assembled 
company.  Would  to  God  I  were  still 
as  then  !  In  your  letter  there  is  a 
most  true  and  just  saying — and  ah, 
what  a  sad  one  ! — '  You  alienate  men 
of  intellect  and  of  heart,  who  would 
otherwise  be  drawn  towards  you.'  Yes, 
true  enough ;  and  do  you  think  I  do  not 
see  it,  and  that  sometimes  I  do  not  re- 
gret it  ?  But  then,  why  so  ?  I  do  not 
care  to  follow  out  the  reason.  Men 
are  indifferent  to  me.  I  will  not  ask 
myself  Avhether  I  hate  them,  for  fear 
that  might  be  at  the  bottom  of  it : 
however  that  may  be,  they  in  no  wise 
make  me  suffer,  and  therefore  it  is  but 
fair  they  should  not  give  me  any  en- 
joyment. Therein,  friend,  and  there- 
in alone,  lies  the  serious  side  of  the 
question.  In  the  matter  of  manners, 
bows,  and  shake-hands,  the  longer  I 
live  the  more  I  trust  I  shall  gain  pol- 
ish ;  that  is  a  matter  of  mere  polite- 
ness and  of  pure  duty.  I  mil  force 
myself -the  most  I  can  ;  and  yours  will 
be  most  of  the  merit.  As  to  that  which 
concerns  sympathy,  even  all  fitful  and 
lightly  expressed  sympathy,  as  from 
man  to  man,  that's  another  matter. 
Forgive  my  old  experience,  if  it  does 
not  allow  of  my  boldly  deciding  such 
a  question.  Your  letter,  madam,  made 
me  reflect  at  length,  and  conscientious- 
ly, on  it :  you  only  intended  preaching 
politeness  to  me  ;  you  led  me  on  to 
ponder  on  friendship.  I  looked  at  my- 
self, and  asked  myself  whether,  beneath 
my  stiff,  cross,  impertinent,  and  un- 
sympathetic-looking exterior  (what- 
ever the  fair,  small  Milanese  may  say 
to  the  contrary), — if  beneath  all  that, 
I  say,  there  may  not  have  been  primi- 
tively something  passionate  and  en- 
thusiastic, a  la  maniere  de  Rousseau. 
It  is  quite  possible.  I  attempted  once 
only  to  give  myself  up  to  friendship. 
It  is  a  strange  sentiment,  unheard-of 
with  me — an  excitement,  stronger  per- 
haps than  love  desires,  for  its  trans- 
ports are  never  allayed.  From  what 
I  know  of  it,  it  must  be  a  terrible 


A  word  for  which  "ostentatious"  is  a  poor  substitute. 
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feeling, — very  dangerous,  very  sweet, 
capable  of  making  the  happiness  or 
unhappiness  of  a  whole  life  ;  and  I 
understand  Rousseau,  who  became 
half  mad  from  the  perturbation  that 
this  passion  occasioned  him.  There- 
fore, most  decidedly  I  will  none  of  it : 
love-troubles  are  quite  sufficient  to 
receive  at  your  hands,  mesdames. 
Moreover,  I  have  not  time  for  it. 

"  Here  is  a  mass  of  seriousness  for-a 
light  remonstrance  ;  but  with  you  my 
heart  dilates,  as  by  the  side  of  others 
it  contracts.  Forgive  me,  therefore, 
this  dissertation  ;  and  if  you  think  it 
over  a  little,  you  will  understand  me 
better.  I  am  not  tendre,  but  excessif. 
This  is  my  defect,  and  it  drives  me 
frantic.  Be  sure  that  extreme  polish 
is  ever  at  the  expense  of  much  depth, 
and  I  don't  say  this  to  excuse  myself. 

"  Your  letter  was  a  real  causerie,  you 
said  ;  mine,  you  see,  is  nothing  else. 
I  send  you  this  quire  of  paper  (better 
filled  than  yours).  In  so  doing  I  have 
done  more  than  pass  an  evening  with 
you  ;  I  have  passed  an  hour  in  bed 
with  you.  You  had  no  notion  of  that, 
had  you,  madam  ?  A  bientfit  done, 
as  we  are  agreed.  I  trust  the  disserta- 
tion upon  friendship  has  naught  in 
common  with  the  sentiment  sans  nom. 
"A.  DE  MUSSET." 

In  Madame  Jaubert's  salon,  Al- 
fred de  Musset  used  to  meet  a 
certain  Princess  de  Belgiojoso,  who 
played  no  small  role  in  the  poet's 
life.  His  letters  are  full  of  her ; 
and  the  "Marraine"  gives  us  the 
following  portrait  of  this  fair  in- 
time  : — 

"  Princess  Christine  possessed  all 
the  gifts  with  which  fairy  godmothers 
usually  endow  the  child  they  favour. 
Born  Marquise  de  Trivulee,  and  mis- 
tress at  sixteen  years  of  age  of  a  large 
fortune,  she  married  the  young  and 
handsome  Prince  de  Belgiojoso,  who 
was  a  Milanese,  as  she  was  herself. 
She  was  singularly  and  rarely  beauti- 
ful ;  and  to  a  noble  and  graceful  car- 
riage was  added  the  charm  of  an  en- 
chanting sound  of  voice.  .  .  .  The 
Princess  had,  moreover,  a  hundred 
other  claims  to  special  homage,  —  a 
rare  intellect,  a  passionate  and  domi- 


nating mind,  a  glance  full  of  power, 
most  remarkable  courage  and  coolness, 
and,  above  all,  the  art  of  pleasing — 
that  most  essential  counterpart  to  the 
thirst  for  adoration.  It  is  clear  that 
in  this  intellect,  united  to  such  beauty, 
there  lay  for  De  Musset  a  most  powerful 
attraction  ;  indeed,  rarely  is  it  given 
to  woman  to  possess  in  so  eminent  a 
degree  such  magnetic  gifts.  .  .  .  Never- 
theless," Madame  Jaubert  goes  on  to 
say,  "these  two  natures  did  not  suit 
or  understand  each  other,  the  whilst 
they  attracted  and  desired  each  other. 
In  the  Princess's  eyes,  men  formed  a 
single  vast  category,  divided  into  three 
amorous  series — '  il  1'est,  le  fut,  ou  le 
doit  etre.'  She  used  to  say,  '  I  cannot 
imagine  what  interest  can  be  taken  in 
life,  when  eyes  can  look  upon  iis  with- 
oiit  loving.'  AstoDe  Musset,  who  might 
well  have  hoped  to  please,  even  with- 
out his  claims  as  a  celebrity  (acquired 
at  the  age  of  twenty),  he  declined  sub- 
mitting to  the  regime  egalitaire,  and 
being  treated  as  tout  le  monde;  his 
ardent  nature  revolted,  as  well  as  his 
delicate,  sensitive,  and  over-susceptible 
mind.  .  .  .  Fortunately  an  extreme 
mobility  of  impressions  defended  him 
against  himself." 

And  as  proof  of  this  quality  of  the 
poet's,  Madame  Jaubert  gives  a  let- 
ter to  illustrate  the  secret  and  mo- 
bile nature  of  the  poet's  feelings  : — 

"My  DEAR  MARRAINE,  —  I  went 
twice  to-day  chez  vous,  but  found  only 
your  maid.  After  losing  five  games 
of  chess,  I  went  to  bed  in  despair. 
The  most  amiable  and  unexpected 
toothache  (thanks  to  God,  and  the 
wind  that  is  blowing)  wakes  me  with 
a  start  at  five  in  the  morning.  I  get 
up  and  write  to  you — in  the  first  place, 
to  cease  from  suffering  ;  in  the  second, 
to  make  you  acquainted  with  that 
which  I  should  have  told  you  had 
I  met  you.  This  is  the  lamentable 
thing  that  will  infallibly  choke  me. 

"  Heaven  had  inspired  me  with  the 
happy  thought  of  going  out  this  morn- 
ing in  weather  too  bad  to  put  an 
umbrella  out  of  doors.  First  and 
foremost,  I  translated  myself  to  your 
door.  I  have  already  told  you  what 
I  found  there.  Thereupon  I  went  to 
the  Rue  de  la  Michodiere,  Avhere  I 
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found    Desdemona*    in    a    dressing- 
gown.     I  hasten  to  say  that  she  was 
most  amiable,  and  that  the  thing  went 
off  very   well — in    tutti  fiochi,   in   a 
word.     But  I  had  been  feverish  the 
night  before  ;  and  if  I  tell  you  this, 
madam,  it  is  not  that  you  may  repeat 
it  to  my  mother.     Having,  therefore, 
been  feverish,  I  had  clothed  myself 
in  fur — a  certain  fur  with  which  you 
are  perhaps  acquainted  ;  and  as  it  was 
very  hot  at  Desdemona's,  I  naturally 
grew  still  hotter.     The  heat  was  doing 
me  good  ;  there  is  no  harm  in  that ; 
but  probably  it  showed  in  my  looks. 
Now  there  was  present  a  Mr  Osborne, 
who  is,  I  believe,  a  pianist,  but  cer- 
tainly an  Englishman.     Enveloped  in 
the   most  complimentary  of  compli- 
ments, some  words  of  that  '  devilish 
language '    were    exchanged    between 
Pesdemona  and  the  islander.      They 
imagined    I    could    not    understand 
them.     Moreover,  I  was  talking  with 
the  mamma.     Now  just  imagine  what 
I  believe — yes,  archi — believe  I  caught 
flying !     Two  atrocious  words  (which 
nothing  would  ever  induce  me  to  re- 
peat), in  the  way  of  a  joke  on  the  fur 
and  the   heat.      I  did  not  let  on  I 
understood  ;  and  no  one  had  the  right 
to  say  to  me,  as  to  Mithridate,  '  Seig- 
neur, vous   changez  de   visage  ; '  but 
only  fancy  such  a  thing !      Can  you 
conceive    the   whole   reverse   of    this 
mddatile  ?  t     Whether  I  was  right  or 
wrong    in    my  supposition,    do    you 
realise    the    salt   of   this  plaisanterie 
played  on  me  by  my  old  enemy,  fate  ? 
If  I  was   not   mistaken    (and   I  feel 
quite  sure  I  was  not  mistaken),  you 
will  understand  all  the  good  I  derived 
from  these  two  words  without  decency, 
nor    pity  (of    my   feverishness),   and 
which  were  almost  coarsely  savage  ! 
If  I  am  mistaken,  there  is  no  way  of 
ascertaining    it  —  none  !       And    you 
know  me  !       I   am    now   convinced. 
As  to  the  sorrow  it  may  have  caused 
me,   I   had   already  forgotten  it  this 
evening    after    dinner ;    but   I    shall 
never  be  face   to  face  with  the   de- 
moiselle without  .  .  .  the  devil  take 
all  strange  tongues  ! 

"  This  is  my  tale.      Ouf ! 

"  I  am  continuing  to  polish  off  my 


nouvelle,  which  is  unending,  and 
wearies  me,  —  there  are  no  words 
either  in  English  or  French  to  say 
how  much.  Disappointed  compli- 
ments. A.  DE  MUSSET." 

His  wrath  at  this  ill  treatment 
was  not,  however,  of  long  duration. 
Pauline  Garcia's  talent  and  charm 
easily  triumphed  afresh  over  his 
malleable  heart.  Soon  his  Paolita's 
souvenir  is  mixed  up  again  in  its 
turn  with  the  recurrent  domination 
of  the  Princess,  and  the  next  letter 
given  betrays  the  fluctuations  of 
this  dual  state  of  mind.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  Madame  Jaubert  at  Ver- 
sailles, where  she  had  gone  to  spend 
a  few  days  with  her  friend  the  Prin- 
cess de  Belgiojoso,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  I  had  begun  a  letter  to  you  as 
follows  :  '  Madam,  I  have  absolutely 
nothing  new  to  tell  you,  but  I  write 
merely  because  it  snail  not  be  said 
that  you  gave  me  your  address,  and 
that  I  have  not  profited  by  it,'  when 
I  learnt  through  the  channel  of  my 
family  that  you  were  to  return  on 
Sunday,  and  perceived  that  I  was 
rather  too  late,  as  this  was  on  Satur- 
day. A  hundred  and  one  thanks,  in 
the  first  place,  for  your  kind  envoi. 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  tell  you  the 
pleasure  I  feel  when  I  see  a  letter  of 
yours  arrive,  at  breaking  open  the  seal 
and  reading  it  with  the  certainty  of 
finding  therein  a  word  or  two  of  real 
friendship  and  some  good  news.  When 
in  the  midst  of  my  foolish  life  I  read 
a  letter  of  yours,  I  must  somewhat  re- 
semble a  man  poisoned  by  asphalt  and 
tobacco-smoke,  who  suddenly  entering 
a  garden,  should  receive  into  his  nostril 
a  puff  of  wind  full  of  the  odour  of 
roses ! 

"  And  so  she  returns,  and  you  also. 
Consequently  folk  will  be  able  to  re- 
sume life  in  some  measure. 

"  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  say 
something  in  answer  to  your  pretty 
note  on  apparitions,  but  the  light 
blows  dealt  by  your  little  hand  are  so 


*  Pauline  Garcia,  one  of  Musset's  etoiles  filantes. 

t  "  Le  revcrs  de  la  medaille  "  is  a  French  saying  for  the  unpleasant  side  of  things. 
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pleasant  to  receive  that  I  feel  bound 
to  confess  I  think  they  will  hardly 
correct  any  one.  However  that  may 
be,  learn  that  your  godson  is  working. 

"How  pretty  she  was  the  other 
evening  running  about  the  garden 
with  my  slippers  on,  and  a  little  knitted 
cap  in  red  and  black  worsted  !  I  felt, 
nevertheless — and  it  is  true— I  am  no 
longer  good  for  anything.  I  am  no 
longer  mad  when  in  love.  And  you  ? 
And  if  one  is  that  no  longer,  of  what 
value  is  the  rest?  To  talk  nonsense 
seriously,  therein  lies  the  great  busi- 
ness of  life.  When  one  no  longer 
dares  to  be  preposterous,  one  must 
either  blow  one's  brains  out  or 
marry. 

"  What  think  you  of  the  three  fol- 
lowing lines  ? — 

Lorsque   ma    bien  aimee   entr'ouvre  sa 

paupiere, 
Sombre  comme  la  nuit,  pur  comme  la 

lumiere, 
Sur  1'email  de  ses  yeux  brille  un  dia- 

mant  noir. 

I  much  want  to  know  if  you  like 
that.  Two  good  things  helped  me  to 
write  them — a  line  from  you  and 
Paolita's  souvenir.  I  warn  you  that 
the  verses  have  been  found  bold  ;  but 
is  it  certain  that  boldness  is  a  fault  ? 
A  question,  Why  do  souvenirs  of 
Paolita  occur  to  me  constantly  when 

in    the    presence  of  ?     Talk  of 

rights  of  presence  !  Another  question, 
If  Paolita,  when  singing  '  Le  Saule,'  * 
should  take  the  fancy  of  turning 
slightly  to  one  side  (and  being  au  bal- 
con),  so  as  to  render  your  most  Mont- 
morenci-like  godson  quite  madly  in 
love,  what,  then,  would  signify  the 
proverb  about  the  two  hares  ?  t  This  is 
a  philosophical  and  providential  ques- 
tion. Third  question,  Might  it  not  so 
happen  that  I  find  myself  between  two 
stools  ?  Oh  fie !  A  last  question, 
Why  should  the  smell  of  patchouli 
render  me  melancholy,  and  that  of 
iris  joyous  ?  That's  a  rebus  ! 

"I  give  your  left  foot,  madam,  a 
shake  of  the  hand.  The  three  lines 
are  in  the  idyl  of  '  Rodolphe.' 

"  A.  DE  MUSSET." 


The  letter  that  followed  this  one 
is  all  given  up  to  the  Princess. 

"  Your  advice  was  good,  dear  Mar- 
raine  :  proceeding  from  you,  it  was 
bound  to  be  so ;  but  followed  out  by 
me,  I  was  in  great  fear  of  it. 

"  With  a  beating  heart  I  got  into  a 
carriage  this  morning — nevertheless  I 
showed  much  force  of  character  going 
down  the  hill  of  Viroflay  on  foot  ; 
and  did  you  but  know  all  the  courage 
I  mustered  to  ring  at  the  door,  you 
would  give  me  the  croix  d'honneur. 
Not  Pietro's  honest  face  itself,  nor 

Mr  M 's  friendly  salute,  sufficed  to 

reassure  me.  It  was  only  when  the 
star  rose,  half  asleep,  veiled  in  a  few 
clouds,  but  perfectly  charming  and 
gentle,  shedding  the  purest  rays 
around,  that  I  felt  rather  more  cheer- 
ful ;  and  thus,  after  being  burnt  up  by 
the  sun  on  the  road,  I  set  to  playing 
chess  au  clair  de  la  lune.  (This  meta- 
phor is  slightly  romantic.)  Be  that 

as  it  may,  the  dreaded  lady  was 

Heavens,  how  dull  words  are  !  I  be- 
lieve that  on  my  side  I  did  my  duty, 
not  having  grumbled,  and  having 
swallowed  four  glasses  of  wine  and 
water.  I  felt  so  lamb-like  that  on 
getting  home  I  took  a  Bavaroise  au 
lait  in  consequence,  '  O  milk  and 
water  ! '  says  Byron  somewhere.  But 
tell  me  this,  Marraine — why  is  it  that 
I  was  ever  so  much  more  furious  the 
other  day  than  I  am  satisfied  this 
evening  ?  '  What  ferociousness,  what 
cruelty,'  said  I  to  myself  the  last 
time,  '  what  a  shame  ! '  whereas  to- 
night, when  rolling  back  with  the 
Abbe  Stefani,  I  but  whispered  to  my- 
self, '  What  a  charm  is  hers !  what  a 
lovely  and  good  child  ! '  And  I  re- 
peat it.  I  am  not  as  pleased  as  I 
was  angry,  and  this  is  a  nasty  feeling. 
What  is  the  cause  ?  Perhaps  you  will 
say  it  is  because  last  time  I  was  angry 
without  motive,  whereas  to-day  I  had 
good  reason  for  being  satisfied  ;  and 
therein  you  recognise  the  adroit  and 
happy  brains  of  your  most  deplorable 
godson. 

"  But  that  would  be  a  calumny. 
Yes  !  I  dare  to  affirm  that  I  am  as 
grateful  as  1  am  cross,  so  find  another 


*  The  song  in  "  Otello,"  "  --  •  a  pie  d'un  salice." 
t  French  saying  —  "  On  ne  doit  pas  courir  deux  lievres 


,  la  fois.  " 
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explanation — I  address  the  question 
to  your  wisdom.  Were  I  to  venture 
on  hazarding  an  opinion,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  think  that  whereas  her 
ferocity  was  as  complete  as  possible, 
and  left  me  nothing  further  to  wisli 
for,  her  sweetness  was  .  .  .  but  I 
hope  you  will  communicate  your 
opinion  to  me  on  the  subject. 

"  Good  night,  Marraine  ;  amongst 
the  flies  at  Versailles  look  at  your 
small  foot  and  remember  there  is  a 
merle  Wane*  who  is  pecking  around 
it. — Yours,  A.  DE  MUSSET. 

"  P.S. — Pray  tell  me  what  you  think 
of  the  following  sentence  :  '  He  found 
in  it '  (it  is  Origen  who  is  spoken  of) 
'  that  passing  preference  for  material 
things  over  the  pleasures  of  the  mind, 
so  precious  when  it  is  unaccustomed, 
and  so  sweet  to  him  who  causes  it.' 
I  do  not  quote  quite  correctly  per- 
haps, but  it's  something  like  that.  Is 
it  not  well  put  and  well  felt  1  With- 
out any  pretence  to  resembling  Ori- 
gen, my  sick  stomach  lias  kept  the 
remembrance  of  this. 

"ALFRED  DE  MUSSET." 

But  this  "  lamb-like  condition  " 
was  not  of  long  duration.  Ma- 
dame Jaubert  relates  that  during 

O 

the  numerous  reunions  that  afford- 
ed so  many  occasions  for  meeting 
to  the  poet  and  his  Princess,  one 
evening  at  the  Marraine's,  having 
been  defied  by  his  fair  one  to  draw 
her  likeness  en  caricature,  a  few 
rapid  strokes  of  his  pencil  pro- 
duced a  three-quarter  face,  with  an 
immense  eye  placed  full  face,  giv- 
ing, with  exaggeration,  her  thinness 
and  long  neck,  and  making  up  a 
whole  which  was  strikingly  and 
intolerably  like.  The  Princess  had 
the  good  taste  to  acquiesce  in  the 
general  admission  of  resemblance 
made  smilingly  by  all  present,  but 
was  nevertheless  hurt  at  the  result. 
Probably,  too,  De  Musset  was 
soon  made  aware  of  the  conse- 
quences, for  a  very  few  days  after- 


wards  the    Marraine   received   the 
following : — 

"  Godmother,  your  godson  is  Avorst- 
ed  !  What  do  you  suppose  the  poor 
stupid  did  ?  He  wrote  all  his  full 
heart  openly — as  a  basket — keeping 
back  nothing,  embellishing  nothing, 
humouring  naught,  mincing  naught. 
No,  naught  of  aught !  He  has  been 
soundly  trounced  for  his  pains.  Such 
an  answer  has  been  sent  him,  0  god- 
mother !  such  an  answer  ...  a  print- 
able one ! 

"Yes,  Madam  Y—  E—  S— ,  this 
answer  might,  and  ought  perhaps  to  be 
put  into  type.  It  contains  the  noblest 
pride,  80  degrees  (not  centigrade) 
above  freezing-point,  and  the  most  ex- 
quisite calm,  120  degrees  below  it — 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  200  horse- 
power, or  of  something  like  that. 

"  And  what  do  you  think  that  poor 
stupid  first  did  on  receiving  this  im- 
perishable answer  —  or  rather  this 
answer  worthy  of  being  immortalised  ? 
He  (that's  me)  began  by  crying  like 
a  whipped  child  during  a  good  half- 
hour.  Yes,  godmother !  hot  tears, 
as  in  my  best  days,  my  head  in  my 
hands,  my  two  elbows  on  my  bed,  my 
two  feet  on  my  neck- tie,  my  knees  on 
my  new  dress-coat ;  and  thus  I  sob- 
bed liked  a  child  being  scrubbed,  and 
moreover  suffering  like  a  hound  being 
sewn  up  (hunting  metaphor). 

"Then  I  found  myself,  as  you  can 
readily  believe,  in  such  a  huge  vexa- 
tion, that  I  swam  in  it ;  my  room  was 
verily  an  'ocean  of  bitterness,'  as 
good  people  say,  and  in  it  I  plunged 
over  and  over  again.  Vli — vlan — flan 
— pagn,  &c.  After  this  exercise  I 
got  into  a  tremendous  passion, — with 
whom  ]  It  would  be  quite  impossible 
to  say  ;  but  I  was  in  a  great  passion, 
which  certainly  lasted  two  full  hours. 
God  be  thanked,  I  smashed  nothing  ! 
Afterwards  I  began  to  feel  weary,  and 
recommenced  crying,  but  not  much, 
only  for  refreshment's  sake. 

"  Afterwards  I  ate  four  eggs  .  .  . 
they  were  poached. 

"  After  which  all  I  felt  fatigued — 
(after  which  means  at  present).  I 
have  suffered  so  much  that  I  am  tired 


A  saying  which  means  an  exceptional  creature,  a  "  black  swan." 
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out,  and  that  is  why  I  talk  nonsense 
to  you. 

"  If  you  could  see  niy  face  you 
Avould  die  of  laughing :  my  hair  is  all 
standing  on  end,  the  left  eye  swelled 
almost  out  of  my  head,  the  right  one 
still  whimpering  half  closed  and 
bunged  up,  my  nose  liery  red,  and  my 
face  lengthened,  as  a  gingerbread  one 
on  a  rainy  day  at  the  fair.  Such  are 
thy  jests,  O  love  !  The  devil  take  the 
jests  of  love !  they  are  worse  than  those 
of  chance.* 

"  Zounds,  godmother,  such  little 
jokes  do  hurt  !  Seriously,  from 
henceforth  I  will  abstain  from  all 
correspondence  or  intercourse  what- 
ever with  her  Serene  Highness — un- 
der no  pretence  whatever  I  will  any 
of  it. 

"  Moreover,  I  formally  authorise 
you,  Madame  Jaubert,  dwelling  in 
such  a  street  wherein  is  your  house, 
aged  as  many  springs  as  the  lilacs  of 
next  season,  small  of  size,  but  sound 
of  judgment  (which  is  fortunate  for 
you),  —  I  authorise  you,  I  repeat,  to 
say  as  follows  to  Monsieur  le  Docteur :  t 
'  You  found  fault  to  niy  godson's 
telling  you  a  few  days  ago,  "  Ca  ne 
fait  pas  mon  compte  ; "  to-day  he  has 
the  honour  to  say  to  you,  "  Ca  fait 
mon  compte."  '  ALF.  BE  MUSSET." 

The  poet  soon  after  fled  to  the 
country  to  recover  from  this  blow, 
and  Madame  Jaubert  having  joked 
him  on  this  vigorous  resolution,  re- 
ceived the  following  answer  : — 

"  Godmother,  you  have  certainly 
often  blown  into  a  bladder  with  a 
quill,- and  seen  it  pass  from  the  con- 
dition of  parchment  to  that  of  a 
melon,  and  if  you  continued  blowing — 
Pouf !  That's  the  effect  produced  on 
me  by  your  words,  '  The  serpent  did 
not  go  to  Normandie  to  look  for 
apples.' 

"  I  defy  you  to  have  more  esprit, 
even  you,  than  in  that  sentence.  You 
must  allow  its  prettiness  yourself. 

"What  a  pity  'tis  to  spend  one's 
days  saying  'what  a  pity  ! '  One  thing 
which  strikes  me  as  strangely  odd,  is 


that  you  should  have  allowed  yourself 
to  be  so  entirely  won  over  by  the  big 
cruel  eyes  of  that  beautiful  Mandarine 
disguised  en  princesse,  as  to  be  in- 
oculated with  the  taste  for  sermon- 
ising. 

"  As  for  me,  this  is  my  whole  opin- 
ion on  the  matter." 

(Here  two  blank  pages  in  the  sheets 
of  letter-paper.) 

"  I  hope  you  will  admit  that,  after 
what  I  have  thus  told  you,  you  have  no 
further  observations  to  address  to  me. 
I  think  nothing  could  be  added  to  so 
eloquent  a  pleading,  and  I  beg  you  will 
make  no  joke  at  my  expense — for  the 
other  day,  at  thirty  paces,  I  cut  a 
butterfly  in  two.  ...  It  is  certain 
I  am  dreadfully  in  love ;  but  with 
whom,  I  no  longer  know  —  perhaps 
it's  with  you,  and  I  don't  feel  sure 
how  to  address  this  letter.  Supposing 
I  put  '  a  Madame  la  prin Jaucesse  bert 
de  Bel  rue  Taitgiojoso  bout."  Do  you 
think  my  letter  would  go  to  St  Ger- 
main ? 

"  You  say  that  you  love  me  d  tort 
et  d  travers,t  and  I  you  d  droit  et  a, 
raison.  LE  FIEUX." 

This  letter  was  followed  imme- 
diately by  another,  equally  from  the 
country  : — 

"  Well,  madam,  you  would  not  be- 
lieve I  would  do  it.  What  do  yon 
say  now  ?  Am  I  off  or  not  ?  eh  1 
Aha  !  I  am  but  too  truly  off.  In  all 
conscience,  do  you  know  what  I  have 
been  and  done  ? — the  wisest  and  the 
stupidest  thing  in  the  world.  Reason 
with  me  a  little  and  say,  '  No  good 
would  ever  have  come  of  it ;  there 
was  danger  of  souring,  as  you  yourself 
foresaw — item,  causes  for  siiffering,  and 
for  very  serious  suffering,  though  I 
joke  about  it,'  &c.  Therefore  I  acted 
for  the  best  in  leaving  ;  for  travelling 
diverts  the  thoughts,  absence  brings 
forgetfulness,  a  decision  taken  brings 
back  one's  sang-froid,  &c., — in  short, 
mischief  might  have  come  of  it ;  and 
now,  unless  the  devil  interferes,  none 
will  happen. 

"  But  godmother,  but  madam,  pray 


*  Referring  to  a  vaudeville  entitled  "Les  jeux  Je  1'amour  and  du  hasard." 

+  The  Princess  de  Belgiojoso. 

t  An  expression  often  used  by  the  Roi  Vertgalant  in  ending  a  letter. 
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listen  !  Happiness  might  have  come 
of  it,  by  which  I  only  mean  (being  no 
longer  a  coxcomb)  that,  between  a  cer- 
tain person  and  myself  there  might 
have  arisen  a  tie,  an  aifection,  which, 
with  time  and  growth,  might  have 
become  a  very  pretty  thing,  sans  m$me 
coucher  tout  cl  fait  ensemble,  but  only 
under  the  same  roof ;  whereas  now, 
speaking  quite  seriously,  and  knowing 
myself,  thoroughly  as  I  do,  all  is  ab- 
solutely broken  off  between  us.  It  is 
a  second  edition  of  my  story  with 
Rachel,  whom  I  broke  with  out  of 
temper,  and  for  no  sufficient  reason. 
The  said  Rachel  was  piqued — tried  to 
make  out  that  she  had  been  the  first 
to  break  off.  They  said  I  got  red-hot 
angry — letters  were  exchanged — fuss  ! 
complaints  ! — and,  finally,  the  devil  of 
a  row. 

"  This  is  in  some  measure  what 
has  again  overtaken  me  on  account 
of  a  certain  beautiful  southerner.  I 
break  a  pot,  already  knocked  down, 
as  you  said  the  other  day.  '  C'est  ex- 
actly true.'  No  one  is  weaker,  more 
changeable,  and  shows  more  the  white 
feather  than  your  incorrigible  godson  ; 
but  once  the  bridge  is  crossed,  bon  soir 
la  riviere.  It  is  not  courage  that 
drives  me  on,  but  a  need  of  getting 
further,  as  a  horse  being  broken  in ; 
once  over  the  bar,  I  do  not  go  back. 
C.  is  now  as  one  dead  to  me.  Com- 
parison: Fancy  an  egg  being  thrown 
up  in  one's  hand  ;  it  is  very  frail,  very 
slight,  but  still  very  good  for  cooking 
and  for  general  use  as  long  as  un- 
broken ;  but  once  fallen  on  the  ground 
and  broken,  there  is  no  spoon,  no  any- 
thing, that  can  reinstate  the  yolk  and 
remake  it  an  egg, — there  remains  but 
a  shell  in  bits  and  a  little  mess.  Such 
is  now  the  condition  of  my  amiable 
heart.  Well,  godmother,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  saying — and  the  devil  take 
me  if  I  have  not  the  right  to  say  it ! 
even  should  you  judge  me  overweening 
— these  women  who  play  the  prudes, 
who  ill-treat  and  slight  me,  paining  me 
to  their  heart's  content,  and,  finally, 
make  me  hate  them,  —  I  will  write 
them  down  at  full  length,  Sillies  !  It 
is  neither  their  interest  nor  instinct  to 
act  thus.  It  is  nought  but  humbug, 
which  doesn't  deceive  me.  What  do 
you  suppose  is  the  meaning  of  M  arco's 
writing  from  the  heights  of  her  big 
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eyes,  'that  the  only  good  result  of 
over-facile  triumphs  was  to  prevent 
obstinacy  in  seeking  to  achieve  im- 
possible ones '  ?  What  does  she  mean 
by '  facile  triumphs '  ?  Certainly  noth- 
ing was  less  facile  than  certain  succes 
(what  a  horrid  expression  !)  which  my 
memory  recalls,  and  nothing  less  '  im- 
possible '  than  File.  What  is  this  way 
of  treating  as  a  mere  boy,  or  as  a 
libertin  use',  a  man  younger  than  her- 
self, who  at  bottom  is  as  good  as  she 
is,  and  who  lets  himself  be  driven,  out 
of  weakness,  or,  as  our  fathers  used  to 
say,  par  mignardise,  but  who  has  it  in 
him  to  rouse  up  if  his  tail  is  trodden 
on  ?  It  is  utter  foolishness,  godmother, 
and  vanity,  which  overreaches  itself 
and  misses  its  target.  '  What  ought 
she  to  have  done  1 '  you  will  ask,  per- 
haps ;  '  to  have  yielded  /  Is  she  bound 
to  yield  lest  she  incur  the  august 
wrath  of  Monsieur  ? '  No,  godmother ; 
but  she  should  understand,  not  make 
believe  to  think,  and  make  others 
think,  that,  after  a  few  years  of  world- 
ly life,  she  is  a  Presidente  de  Tourvel; 
and  she  should  not  profit  by  this  at- 
tempt at  making  herself  unrecognis- 
able, to  refuse  to  recognise  others.  She 
should  speak,  in  a  word,  as  if  aware  to 
whom  she  was  speaking,  and  strive  to 
acquire  the  half  only  of  the  good  sense, 
delicacy,  and  frankness  of  one  of  her 
friends  who  knows  the  difference  be- 
tween the  bceuf  and  the  bouvier. 

"  There,  I  have  had  my  say  out.  I 
am  stiff,  and  my  knees  ache,  because  I 
have  been  running  after  a  roe,  who 
took  it  as  a  good  joke,  and  who  was 
right  enough.  It  is  my  turn  to  snap 
my  fingers  at  the  creature,  now  that  I 
have  changed  my  clothes  and  boots. 
This  is  no  metaphor.  I  have  really 
just  returned  from  hunting  with  a 
quite  sufficient  number  of  leagues  to 
my  back.  And  I  can  certify  you  that 
the  celebrated  poet  Horace  knew  not 
what  he  was  talking  about  when  he 
wrote  that  grief  mounted  and  rode  be- 
hind the  horseman.  Grief  falls  away 
on  horseback  with  every  gallop.  I  am 
writing  to  you  with  a  liberated  heart,  a 
quiet  conscience,  and  hands  (a  thousand 
pardons)  that  smell  of  the  stables. 

"Good-bye,  godmother.  Few  folk 
do  I  love  as  I  love  the  good  little  fairy 
who  stands  upright  on  your  little  feet. 
—Yours,  A.  DE  M." 
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In  the  next  letter,  which  contains 
the  humorous  relation  of  a  journey 
made  under  difficulties,  his  inex- 
orable decision  as  to  his  Princess 
is  expressed  with  less  bitterness, 
for  he  ends  thus  :  "  As  for  '  Elle,' 
now  that  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
never  to  see  her  again,  I  may 
frankly  give  you  my  opinion,  Je 
Taime.je  I'aime,  je  Vaime  beaucoup, 
and  you  also — it's  a  pity,  but  not 
my  fault."  Nevertheless,  it  was 
soon  after  this  that  he  committed  a 
fault  against  good  taste  and  feeling, 
by  venting  his  sentiments  towards 
her  in  some  verses  that  appeared  in 
1842  in  the  '  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,'  entitled,  "  Sur  une 
Morte,"  and  which  he  so  much 
regretted  afterwards  that  during  his 
lifetime  they  were  never  reprinted, 
and  only  appeared  in  the  posthum- 
ous edition  of  his  works.  Madame 
Jaubert  gives  a  letter  in  which  he 
deplores,  not  so  much  the  having 
thought  and  written  them,  as  their 
publication.  He  had  been  ill — the 
godmother  had  remained  unan- 
swered because  "the  godson  had 
been  six  days  in  bed  with  fever," 
unable  either  to  eat,  or  sleep,  or  to 
do  "aught  of  aught,  the  fruits  of 
his  wisdom  ; "  which  would  seem  to 
show  that  it  was  not  without  a  bad 
effect  upon  his  general  health  that 
the  sensitive  poet  came  to  his  "in- 
exorable decision."  He  playfully 
tells  how  "Mr  mon  frere  profited 
by  the  occasion  to  throw  lumps  of 
moral  reasoning  at  my  head,  which 
demonstrated  that  it  was  entirely 
my  own  fault  if  I  had  been  thus  in 
my  bed,  soaking  there  like  a  sponge 
and  with  my  head  all  to  bits.  I 
quite  entered  into  the  spirit  of  his 
reasoning,  but  should  have  pre- 
ferred Sister  Marceline." 
He  sent  to  the  convent  for  her, 
but,  in  her  absence,  got  another 
sister  in  her  place,  who  nursed  him 
well,  but  ennuyed  him.  "  Ah  ! 
how  rare  are  the  Sister  Marcelines  ! 


How  few,  how  very  few  are  they  in 
the  world  who  ^  know  how  to  give 
more  than  a  cup  of  tisane  when 
one  is  suffering !  How  few  who 
know  how  simultaneously  to  heal 
and  to  console  !  When  Sister  Mar- 
celine used  to  come  to  my  bedside, 
her  little  cup  in  hand,  and  lay  her 
hand  on  my  forehead,  saying  in  her 
childlike  voice,  '  What  a  terrible 
knot  you  are  making  for  us  here  ! ' 
(by  which  she  meant,  poor  dear 
soul,  that  I  was  frowning,)  she 
would  have  smoothed  away  the 
wrinkles  from  Leopardi  himself 
in  the  very  midst  of  a  conspiration, 
or  a  lost  game  of  chess."  Then  De 
Musset  goes  on  to  dispute  with  his 
Marraine,  who  would  admit  of  no 
merits  in  "  la  Grisi,"  the  rival  at 
that  time  of  Pauline  Garcia,  married 
and  transformed  into  Pauline  Viar- 
dot.  He  does  not  deny  the  talent 
of  his  ex-flame  Pauline.  "  I  throw 
no  one  overboard,"  he  says,  "  but 
she  had  barely  sufficient  power,  and 
now  she  has  lost  much.  .  .  .  Grisi 
is  intolerably  vulgar  and  common, 
— granted ;  but  she  is  often  very 
fine,  and  she  is  audible,  whereas 
Pauline  was  not  audible.  Que 
diable  !  what  though  your  inten- 
tions be  of  the  best,  if  I  cannot 
hear  you,  l>on  soir  !  "  His  kindli- 
ness of  heart  shows  in  the  next 
paragraph,  when,  having  drawn 
rather  a  ludicrous  picture  of  the 
costume  and  appearance  of  Madame 
Viardot  Garcia  in  "Arsace,"  he  checks 
himself.  "  Poor  Paulinette  !  whilst 
I  am  thus  dressing  her  up,  her  little 
portrait  is  there  just  in  front  of  me, 
looking  out  at  me  with  a  slightly 
sulky  yet  good -child  look.  After 
all,  you  are  right ;  I  am  no  longer 
good  for  anything — she  is  charm- 
ing, full  of  soul,  with  a  hundred 
times  more  blood  in  her  than  all 
the  other  roarers.  But  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  what  an  idea,  to  go 
and  get  married !  enfin !  .  .  ." 
And  this  gentleness  of  mood  leads 
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him  on  to  confess  remorse  as  to  the 
Princess,  and  he  writes  : — 

"  Apropos  of  my  worthlessness,  do 
you  know  one  thing  I  have  discovered, 
that  fever,  diet,  violet  syrup,  and  the 
sight  of  a  nun  praying  to  God,  are 
excellent  remedies  against  ferocity  ? 
Yes,  godmother,  and  I  come  to  you 
with  my  confession.  Whilst  I  was 
laid  flat  and  stiff  as  a  poker,  perspiring 
big  drops  under  my  fourteen  quilts, 
and  coughing  fit  to  crack  the  window- 
panes,  the  memory  of  my  last  verses 
came  to  my  mind,  and  I  sincerely  re- 
gretted them.  It  was  wrong  and  ab- 
surd in  me ;  not  the  having  written 
them,  but  to  have  published  them. 
'  In  that  I  recognise  my  simpleton,' 
you  will  say — '  it  is  nearly  time  now 
for  regrets  ; '  and  you  will  compare  me 
to  that  prudent  soul,  who,  having 
wagered  he  would  cross  a  certain  ex- 
panse of  frozen  water  barefoot,  and 
having  accomplished  one  half  of  the 
distance,  finding  it  too  cold,  turned 
back  instead  of  continuing  !  Well, 
no ;  honour  bright,  I  no  longer  love 
her  ;  or  at  any  rate,  the  thought  of  her 
causes  me  not  a  ha'p'orth  of  suffer- 
ing. I  have  no  sort  of  wish  to  patch 
matters  up  with  her;  but  I  am  dis- 
satisfied with  myself,  and  could  wish 
for  some  means  to  mend  matters. 
You  must  discover  some  for  me :  put 
your  chin  in  your  hand,  lean  your 
elbow  on  your  garter,  roast  the  tip  of 
your  foot,  and  thereupon  give  me  your 
advice  !  Positively  no  one  here  has 
yet  imagined  the  verses  were  address- 
ed to  Uranie.  Neither  my  brother 
nor  I  have  heard  any  living  soul  ap- 
ply them  to  her.  The  trumpet  Bon- 
naire  would  certainly  have  done  so 
had  he  been  able.  Reflect,  therefore, 
somewhat,  being  certain  of  one  thing, 
that  I  seek  no  reconciliation,  nor  any 
bringing  ns  together  again  in  any 
way.  Now  that  it's  over  and  done 
with,  I  have  had  enough  of  it ;  only  I 
feel  I  have  overstepped  the  bounds, 
and  would  be  glad  to  efface  the  im- 
pression I  have  produced." 

The  next  few  letters  all  turn 
more  or  less  on  the  new  situation 
and  troubles  that  his  verses  "  Sur 


une  Morte  "  created  for  him ;  for  his 
tardy  compunction  was  unavailing, 
and  the  personal  application  they 
contained,  to  his  surprise,  was  very 
easily  made  out  by  most ;  whereas 
he  had  supposed  that  the  Princess 
alone  would  have  penetrated  their 
inner  meaning,  and  had  hoped  that 
a  furia  amorosa  would  in  her  eyes 
have  been  his  excuse.  But  the  ill 
will  of  many  meddlers  embroiled 
the  situation,  and  the  defence  and 
quarrel  of  the  lady  were  taken  up 
by  divers  busy-bodies.  The  traces 
of  the  agitation  these  caused  De 
Musset  are  to  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing letters  : — 

"  Have  we  quarrelled  also,  god- 
mother ?  Have  you  quite  gone  over 
to  the  enemy  ?  or  is  it  that  touchiness 
is  contagious,  and  that  you  have  let 
yourself  be  piqued  by  a  jest  —  you 
who  are  good  sense  and  indulgence 
personified  ?  Can  the  force  of  example 
be  so  great  ?  I  wish  to  inform  you 
that  I  am  much  better  than  when  I 
was  less  well,  and  that  my  heart  is 
beginning  to  stand  up  and  shake  itself. 
I  won't  say  whether  I  am  right  or 
wrong,  for  at  this  present  you  are  too 
much  of  a  Lombard.*  I  merely  wish 
to  assert  a  fact,  asking  your  leave  to 
congratulate  myself  thereupon  in  de- 
fault of  others.  The  fact  is  I  suffered 
horribly,  and  that's  the  reason  I  de- 
serve pardon,  for  one  should  forgive 
those  who  suffer  greatly.  Soundly  to 
thrash  one,  and  yet  bear  ill  will,  is, 
you  know,  too  womanly  a  proceeding. 
I  admit,  however,  that  as  I  broke  the 
crockery,  it  is  but  fair  I  should  pay : 
and  this  I  do,  and  say  nothing.  Prin- 
cess Turandot  (I  am  not  Kalaf)  little 
knows  all  the  harm  she  did  me,  else 
had  she  been  less  fierce.  She  could 
never  understand  that  simplest  fact  in 
the  world,  which  is  that  the  very  real, 
very  material,  and  serious  cares  I  was 
full  of,  greatly  exasperated  my  state 
of  mind  on  her  account ;  for  I  may  say 
I  defy  any  one  to  have  even  an  equable 
temper  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  I  was  placed.  You  will  under- 
stand why  I  could  not  confide  to  her 
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affairs  which  were  not  mine  only. 
But  it  seems  to  me  she  might  have 
felt  there  were  times  in  one's  earthly 
career  when  a  man's  temper  is  vari- 
able, will  he,  nil  he ;  and  if  he  is, 
moreover,  endowed  with  the  advantage 
of  being  a  born  growler,  he  may  be- 
come yet  more  so.  Thus  this  lovely 
Turandot  took  me  at  my  word  for 
every  crossness  said ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  never  took  into  account  any  of 
my  good  impulses.  I  spoke  to  her 
with  my  whole  and  undisguised  heart 
— foolishly  and  awkwardly  if  you  will, 
but  frankly;  she  answered  me  with 
the  cairn  and  gravity  of  a  mandarin. 
.  .  .  There  is  less  difference  than 
is  generally  supposed  between  a  phy- 
sical action  and  a  moral  one.  I  main- 
tain that  it  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
whimsical  to  pity  a  man  if  he  has  a 
pain  in  his  stomach,  but  to  half  kill 
him  if  it  is  his  heart  that  suffers.  I 
repeat  again,  Marraine,  that  I  don't 
pretend  to  be  right,  and  that  I  look 
upon  you  as  completely  bought  over 
by  the  powers  that  be  !  All  I  want 
to  know  is,  whether  we  are  at  enmity. 
As  for  me,  too  well  you  know  me  for 
a  thorough-bred  godson,  who  would 
sooner  be  lifted  by  the  skin  of  his 
neck  without  howling,  like  a  bull-dog, 
than  give  up  loving  his  godmother, 
quand  meme,  on  foot  and  on  horse- 
back. A.  DE  MUSSET." 

And  then  comes  a  whimsical  re- 
fusal on  his  part  to  believe  that 
the  Princess  had  left  unperused  the 
incriminated  verses  : — 

"Friday,  October. 

"  Indeed !  So  Uranie  really  has  not 
read  the  review.  I  hope  you  do  not 
believe  that  I  believe  that  you  be- 
lieve that  I  shall  believe  this  !  This 
kind  of  jest  is  strange  to  me,  and  my 
beautiful  little  godmother  is  too  well 
acquainted  with  her  godson's  feelings 
to  imagine  he  will  swallow  such  a 
flam.  He  who  won't  admit  of  neu- 
ralgia, or  only  as  in  connection  with 
a  hollow  tooth,  a  thing  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  and  respect,  because  it 
hurts  like  the  very  devil ;  but  as  for 
having  a  pamphlet  lying  before  one's 
very  eyes,  dove  di  voi  si  favella,  and 
yet  not  open  it.  No,  my  dear  lady, 
I  don't  believe  it ! 


"  You  are  perhaps  capable — (I  don't 
feel  sure  of  it,  but  you  have  it  in  you) 
— you  are  capable  of  believing  in  this 
fine  trait  of  a  noble  pride  that  you 
have  told  me  of.  For,  jesting  apart, 
with  all  your  esprit,  which  is  univer- 
sally recognised  as  most  exquisite,  you 
are  at  times  so  wondrously  innocent ! 
But  again,  no  !  What  a  fool  I  am  ! 
You  are  at  least  as  much  of  a  woman 
as  I  am,  and  not  more  than  myself 
can  you  place  any  faith  in  what  you 
wrote  me. 

"  At  any  rate  I  shall  never  believe 
it,  albeit  it  be  yourself  that  tell  it 
me  !  Never  !  and  in  no  wise — pas 
meme  quand  m$me !  Be  that  as  it 
may,  for  a  long  time  past  I  have  been 
wishing  to  write  a  tale  which  shall 
be  called  "See-Saw,"  widely  outlined 
thus  :  If  you  don't  care  for  me,  I  care 
for  you  ;  I  draw  back  if  you  come 
forward,  &c., — adorned  with  some  de- 
tails from  life.  This  would  help  to 
augment  by  some  fifty  pages  the  small 
Tom  Jones  (tome  jaune)  beginning 
at  the  staircase,  not  without  resting 
on  the  first  step,  and  from  thence  into 
the  palace,  and  even  further.  What 
do  you  say  to  that  ?  On  the  way,  as 
says  Odry,  you  are  ever  at  liberty  to 
lose  your  way  !  The  idea  pleases  me, 
and  will  you  allow  me  to  say  some- 
thing in  which  all  my  modesty  will 
shine  ?  If  she  doesn't  read  it  ... 
Well  ? — well,  then,  many  others  will. 
And  note  this,  Marraine,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  for  any  one  to  be  as  much 
as  every  one.  "  But,  fieux,  that  will 
not  be  nice  of  you — a  gentleman  whose 
boots  and  clothes  Pietro  or  Peter  has 
blacked  or  brushed,  should  not  lug  a 
chatelaine  into  the  'Revue,'  nor  have 
her  bound  in  yellow  paper ;  and  if  ever 
you  do  such  a  thing,  Pierre,  Pietro,  or 
Peter  will  never  more  black  your  boots 
nor  brush  aught  of  yours  again."  True, 
Marraine,  I  must  renounce  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  presence  of  your  small  but 
charming  self  when  swallowing  maca- 
roni aux  tomates,  and  that  also  of 
looking  at  the  small  orange  flower- 
buds,  set  in  crimson  satin,  which  serve 
as  teeth  to  the  beautiful  person  of 
whom  you  are — I  know  not  why — the 
mother.  I  must  give  up  Leopardi's 
nose,  and  B.'s  hump,  M.  V.'s  whiskers,  • 
. . .  and — many  other  things.  But  then, 
you  see,  I  have  been  driven  wild.  You 
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do  not  know,  godmother.  No,  you 
cannot  know  to  what  a  degree  I  have 
been  killed,  destroyed,  ruined.  How  I 
was  led  on  and  encouraged  !  —  what 
profound,  perverse,  and  pernicious 
coquetry  was  displayed  in  cold  blood 
against  a  poor  devil  who  loves  with  all 
his  heart,  who  yields  himself  up  like 
a  dolt,  who  used  to  go  away  quietly  to 
cry  hot  tears  half  an  hour  before  din- 
ner-time, and  who  hardly  dared  to 
speak  in  a  whisper  of  it  when  giving 
his  arm  to  take  her  in  to  dinner,  but 
who  wakes  up  sooner  or  later,  never 
mind  why,  and  who  knows  what  to 
understand  ! "  .  .  . 

The  next  letter  being  character- 
istic, we  also  give  some  portions. 
It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Monday. 

"  I  must  be  terribly  fond  of  you, 
madam,  to  forgive  you  for  fathoming 
me,  and  coming  to  tell  me  to  my  fiice 
exactly  what  I  think.  In  your  turn, 
you  must  admit  that  we  men  are  often 
better  than  you  women  ;  for  never  did 
I  hear  it  told  that  a  woman  had  for- 
given in  similar  circumstances,  still 
less  that  she  had  given  in,  whereas  I 
forgive  and  surrender.  See  how  bon 
prince  I  am,  yet  you  dare  to  call  me 
Prince  Grognon.  I  own,  therefore, 
that  I  never  had  any  real  intention  of 
writing  the  tale  I  spoke  of — for  that 
was  impossible.  There  might  be  a 
way  of  doing  the  thing,  presenting  it 
as  a  joke,  without  entering  into  any 
very  notable  details,  and  showing 
these  in  a  favourable  light.  It  must 
stand  till  another  time,  Avhatever  may 
come  of  that.  It's  rather  too  bad  that 
a  person  of  your  stature  should  not  be 
frightened  when  a  gentleman  of  mine 
is  in  a  passion.  Per  Bacco  !  I  take 
aim  with  my  gun,  and  a  wren  flies  off 
laughing  in  my  face.  I  forgive  you, 
but  I  will  pay  you  out. 

"As  for  my  verses,  I  hardly  know 
whether  or  not  to  regret  them.  As 
you  said,  madam,  they  were  but  a 
portrait  de  circonstance.  Here  no  one 
recognised  the  likeness.  Some,  as 
usual,  thought  it  was  meant  for  that 
poor  Mine.  Sand — d  propos  de  quoi,  at 
this  time  of  day,  I  beg  of  you  ;  and 
only  fancy,  Bonnaire  has  just  left  me, 
saying  that  the  said  verses  should  be 
written — where  do  you  suppose  ? — on 


Rachel's  tomb  !  '  But,'  said  I,  '  do 
you  really  believe  that  I  meant  her  ? ' 
'  I  don't  affirm  anything,' he  answered, 
with  the  air  of  the  '  Misanthrope  ; : 

but   still '      '  The   dear  public  is 

certainly  very  spiteful,  but  I  hold  it 
to  be  yet  far  more  stupid,'  was  my 
modest  and  gentle  rejoinder,  and  our 
conversation  went  no  further. 

"  On  one  point  I  will  not  give  in  to 
you,  because  therein  I  am  right  ;  and 
as  I  am  wrong  on  so  many,  you  may 
surely  grant  me  this.  You  are  mis- 
taken in  comparing  Miss  Chaworth  to 
Lady  Byron.  You  are  wrong :  only 
reflect  how  many  thousands  of  senti- 
ments there  are  between  these  two 
extremes !  Lady  B.  had  her  husband's 
secretaire  broken  open,  and  an  inquest 
made  in  order  that  he  might  be  shut 
up  as  a  madman.  Mary  Chaworth,  it 
is  true,  taunted  him  with  his  lameness 
— a  mean  thing  enough  to  do — but 
otherwise  treated  him  pretty  gently. 
Anyhow,  M.  Chaworth  loved  another, 
and  in  that  gists  the  whole  matter. 
In  my  maddest  days  of  passion  I 
never  dreamt  of  bearing  ill  will  to  a 
woman  who  told  me  she  cared  for  an- 
other. I  may  even  boast  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  I  showed  courage 
and  resignation.  There  is  not  much 
to  glory  over  in  the  fact ;  it  is  merely 
my  way  of  feeling.  As  for  a  woman 
who  had  simply  told  me  that  she  did 
not  in  the  least  care  for  me,  I  should 
have  said  nothing,  but  to  this  I  never 
exposed  myself ;  but  I  have  letters  of 
Uranie  in  which  she  says,  '  I  believed 
that  my  friendship  might  be  useful  to 
you;'  where  she  also  says,  '  You  would 
have  suffered  by  my  side,  but  not 
without  alleviation.'  I  have  held  her 
hand,  and  kissed  it  for  a  minute  at 
a  time,  she  abandoning  it  to  me.  I 
have  told  her  a  hundred  times  that  it 
was  no  bonne  fortune  I  sought  with 
her  ;  that  my  vanity  was  in  no  wise  in 
play  ;  that  I  sued  only  for  a  word  of 
friendship  to  make  me  happy  for  a 
whole  day.  She  both  saw  it  and  be- 
lieved it ;  yet  she  kept  me  a  whole 
week  in  her  house,  affecting  every 
moment  to  avoid  any  occasion  of 
speaking  to  me,  treating  me  as  a 
stranger.  .  .  .  Now  this  is  wicked  and 
hateful.  I  have  more  than  a  dozen 
letters  of  hers,  speaking  of  her  friend- 
ship,— does  friendship  consist  in  tuk- 
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ing  an  arm  into  dinner  ?  What  a 
joke  !  ...  Be  sure  of  this,  she  led  me 
on,  out  of  desauvrement,  to  get  some 
amusement  out  of  me,  and  make  me 
play  the  rdle,  purely  and  simply,  of  a 
patito.  You  know  in  what  that  con- 
sists. I  would  not.  Then  came  her 
ill  treatment.  As  for  me,  I  sincerely 
believed  in  her  make-believe  friend- 
ship, which  was  but  a  comedy,  a  mere 
vassetemps,  and  which  stopped  short 
as  soon  as  she  saw  me  give  in  and 
surrender.  .  .  .  Forgive  me  this  long 
story,  Marraine  ;  as  you  have  some 
friendship  for  me  (and  in  yours  I  be- 
lieve), you  must  bear  the  penalty. 
I  am  still  horribly  dull,  malgrtf  tout, 
and  I  cannot  help  chattering  when  I 
know  I  am  speaking  to  one  who  can 
and  will  understand  me.  Let's  speak 
no  more  of  it.  ...  Good-bye,  Mar- 
raine ;  when  you  open  your  window 
in  the  morning  to  smoke  a  cigar,  look 
towards  the  bridge  of  Le  Pecq,  and 
say  to  yourself,  'My  godson  is  very 
silly,  but  whilst  here  they  deride  him, 
over  there  he  suffers.' 

"A.  DEM." 

The  Marraine  helped  to  bring 
matters  to  a  pacific  ending  between 
the  Princess  and  her  once  lover-poet, 
so  that  we  find  the  last  letters  given 
us  by  Madame  Jaubert  contain 
hardly  any  direct  mention  of  her, 
time  and  absence  having  in  some 
measure  healed  the  wound,  whose 
smarting  is,  however,  still  betrayed 
by  many  a  sad  allusion,  as  in  this 
letter,  for  instance  : — 

"  A  note  sounded  by  you,  my  blond 
and  small  Marraine,  is,  and  will  be 
ever,  at  rny  diapason  ;  we  have  in  all 
things  and  so  often  given  each  other 
our  la,  as  to  be  certain  of  remaining 
in  tune,  our  instrument  being  good. 
Your  poppy  touched  me,  the  poor 
thing.  You  should  have  sent  rne  a 
leaf  of  it,  and  compared  me  to  it, — 
shifting,  ever  whirling,  untidy,  it  is 
my  very  image  !  But  alas  !  and  alas  ! 
no  longer  is  it  the  breath  of  passion 
that  makes  me  whirl  and  go  mad.  I 
am  no  longer  even  a  poppy.  My  old 
heart,  which  remains  stationary  at 
fifteen  years  of  age,  is  so  well  aware 
of  its  own  folly  that  it  dares  not  wish 


even  for  Coquelicoquettes.  .  .  .  You 
are  a  long  way  off  yet,  little  Marraine, 
from  the  frightful  becalming  to  which 
I  am  resigned,  but  you  will  grow  to  it 
infallibly." 

Following  this  one,  a  letter  is 
given  which  was  received  at  the 
time  with  much  pleasure  by  Ma- 
dame Jaubert,  for  it  manifested  a 
wish  to  resume  work,  and  contained 
evidence  of  the  process  of  poetical 
fermentation  being  already  begun 
in  De  Musset's  brain. 

"  Madam,  I  have  just  returned  from 
my  guard  duty,  and  apropos  of  some 
rubbish  in  a  newspaper  I  am  furious,  in- 
dignant, and  holding  forth  at  breakfast. 
Would  you  do  me  an  act  of  charity  ? 
My  heart  and  hand  are  full  to  over- 
flowing. If  you  feel  better,  take  a  pen 
one  of  these  evenings,  and  just  as  you 
feel—  at  haphazard,  but  very  down- 
rightly  —  write  me  reproach  on  re- 
proach on  the  score  of  my  idleness. 
This  seems  an  odd  proposition,  yet  I 
pray  you  have  the  courage  to  accept 
it.  I  wish  to  answer  that  letter  by 
verses  (with  out  any  name,  bien  entendu), 
but  I  require  the  shuttlecock  to  be 
thrown  at  me  by  a  battledore,  and  you 
only  can  strike  it  up  to  me.  I  must, 
if  I  speak  at  all,  speak  in  conscience, 
and  am  incapable  of  imagining  aught. 
Begin  by  laughing  at  this  nonsense,  e 
poi  send  me  a  beat  of  your  heart  ;  I  will 
return  it  ou.  A.  DE  M." 


This  is  the  last  bright 
from  the  great  poet  Madame  Jaubert 
gives.  Though  all  the  letters  are 
undated,  we  know  that  this  brings 
us  to  the  close  of  1853;  and  the 
following  year  the  Marraine  re- 
marked the  frequent  alternatives  of 
ill  health,  which  reacted  painfully 
on  his  mind,  producing  very  con- 
stant low  spirits.  The  heart-dis- 
ease which  was  finally  to  carry  him 
off,  became  more  and  more  violent. 
The  overstrained  heart  worked  its 
vengeance  on  the  poet  who  had 
made  such  undue  calls  on  its 
powers  and  pastimes  ! 

Poor  De  Musset  !  like  Thekla  he 
had  tasted  —  nay,  more  than  tasted, 
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he  had  drained — the  cup  of  earth's 
supreme  joy, — "  he  had  lived  and 
loved."  Love  had  martyred  him, 
but  his  faithful  poet  votary  never 
denied  him.  In  his  worst  pangs 
he  cries  out  in  verses  of  unrivalled 
beauty — • 

"  .    .    .    Ce  flit  sans  doute  une  horrible 

misere. 
...    Eh  bien  !  qu'importe  encore  ?  0 

nature  !  O  ma  mere ! 
En  ai-je  moins  aime  ? 

La  foudre  maintenant  petit  tomber  sur 

ma  tete, 
Jamais  ce  souvenir  ne  pent  m'etre  ar- 

rache  ; 

Comnie  le  matelot  brise  par  la  tempete 
Je  m'y  tiens  attache  ! 

Je    ne    vcux    rien    savoir !      Ni    si  les 

champs  fleurissent, 
Ni    ce    qu'il    adviendra    du    simulacre 

humain 

Ni  si  ces  vastes  cieux  eclaireront  demain 
Ce  qu'ils  en  se  velissent ! 

Je  me  dis  settlement.  A  cette  heure, 
en  ce  lieu, 

Un  jour  je  fus  aime,  j'aimais,  elle 
etait  belle. 

J'enfouis  ce  tresor  dans  mon  ame  im- 
mortelle, 

Et  je  1'emporte  a  Dieu  ! 

From  De  Musset  to  Heine  the 
transition  is  indeed  slight,  for 
both  men  were  simultaneously  the 
representative  poets  of  their  re- 
spective countries  in  this  century  ; 
and,  like  De  Musset,  Heine  was 
the  poet  of  youth  and  love.  We 
therefore  pass  those  sentences  in 
which  Madame  Jaubert  speaks  of 
Pierre  Lanfrey,  the  historian  and 
political  writer,  to  stop  at  the  more 
interesting  pages  dedicated  to  her 
reminiscences  of  Heine,  and  the 
letters  she  received  from  him. 

She  made  his  acquaintance  at  a 
ball  in  the  beginning  of  1835.  He 
then  looked  younger  than  his  age 
(thirty-five),  which  he  used  to  state 
laughingly,  by  affirming  he  was  the 


first  man  of  his  century.  He  spoke 
French  with  some  slight  difficulty, 
giving  to  his  thoughts,  nevertheless, 
a  piquant  form  and  dress.  An 
animated  conversation  commenced, 
in  which  Heine  expressed  his  dis- 
approval of  and  impatience  at  the 
hackneyed  admiration  of  the  French 
for  such  idols  as  Goethe  and  Byron, 
when  they  had  un  poete  par  excel- 
lence of  their  own,  such  as  De  Mus- 
set, whose  writings  were  almost  un- 
known ;  and  this  was  in  fact  the 
case  at  that  date.*  The  interest  of 
the  conversation  was  doubtless  not 
all  on  one  side,  and  was  such  as  led 
the  poet  to  wish  for  further  know- 
ledge of  the  spirituelle  little  lady. 
The  result  was  the  beginning  of 
their  long  correspondence  and  in- 
timacy, which  lasted  till  his  life's 
close.  The  prelude  was  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  and  the  envoi  of  one 
of  Heine's  works  : — 

"  I  have  the  honour,  madam,  to 
send  you  herewith  my  book  on  Ger- 
many. I  invite  you  to  read  the  Part 
6th.  I  speak  in  it  of  ondines,  sala- 
manders, gnomes,  and  sylphs.  I  am 
well  aware  that  my  information  on 
these  is  very  incomplete,  albeit  I  have 
read  in  their  original  tongues  the 
works  of  the  great  Aureolus,  Theo- 
phrastus,  Paracelsus,  Bombastus  de 
Hohenheim.  But  when  I  wrote  my 
book,  I  had  never  seen  any  of  these 
elementary  spirits.  I  even  doubted 
their  being  aught  else  than  the  crea- 
tions of  our  own  imaginations,  haunt- 
ing rather  men's  dreams  than  dwelling 
in  the  elements.  .  .  .  Since  the  day 
before  yesterday,  however,  I  believe 
in  the  reality  of  their  existence.  I 
saw  a  foot  the  clay  before  yesterday 
which  can  belong  only  to  one  of  these 
beings  of  fantasy  of  whom  1  have 
spoken  in  my  book ;  but  is  it  an 
ondine's  1  I  fancy  it  must  glide  like 
water,  and  might  very  well  dance  on 
the  waves.  Or  does  it  belong  to  a 
salamander?  'It  is  not  cold,'  saysf 


*  It.  Gerusez,  professeur  de  literature  a  la  Sorbonne,  about  this  time  brought  De 
Musset  to  the  notice  of  his  auditors  as  "  une  etoile  qui  se  leve." 
t  Quoted  from  Andre  by  Georges  Sand. 
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Joseph  Marteau  to  Genevieve  when 
the  fair  fleuriste's  foot  sets  fire  to  his 
imagination.  Perhaps  it  is  the  foot 
of  a  gnome ;  it  is  small,  pretty,  and 
high-bred  enough  for  that.  Or  maybe 
it  is  the  foot  of  a  sylph  ?  She  to 
whom  it  belongs  is  indeed  so  aerial, 
so  fairy-like.  ...  Is  she  a  good  or  a 
wicked  fairy  ?  I  know  not ;  and  the 
doubt  worries  me,  makes  me  anxious, 
and  weighs  upon  me.  It's  true.  I 
am  not  jesting. 

"  Whereby  you  will  perceive,  ma- 
dam, that  I  am  not  sufficiently  an 
adept  in  occult  science — that  I  am  no 
great  conjuror,  but  only  your  very 
humble  and  obedient  servant, 

"  HENRI  HEINE. 

"  April  22,  1835." 

The  doubt  which  Heine  thus  ex- 
pressed as  to  kindness  being  per- 
haps wanting  in  Madame  Jaubert 
was  identical,  oddly  enough,  with 
a  feeling  she  harboured  against  him, 
and  which  long  prevented  her  from, 
entering  fully  and  freely  into  friend- 
ship with  him.  His  sharp  sayings 
produced  on  her  from  the  first  an 
unpleasant  impression,  which  all 
his  charm  of  wit  and  imagination 
even  had  much  to  do  to  counter- 
balance. Yet  he  was  invaluable, 
she  tells  us,  in  her  salon,  where  he 
animated  all  and  everything  with 
his  shining  mind,  which  was,  as 
it  were,  spangled.  The  drawback 
to  this  precious  element  in  her 
circle  was  his  incisive  and  unfailing 
irony,  which  found  victims  he  re- 
lentlessly showed  up ;  and  that, 
with  characteristical  German  persist- 
ency, he  unremittingly  pursued,  to 
the  dismay  of  the  hostess.  Her 
whole  and  devoted  friendship, 
united  to  her  admiration,  was  ob- 
tained later  on,  at  the  sight  of  his 
intolerable  sufferings,  borne  with  the 
noblest  fortitude.  Every  successive 
and  aggravated  ill  that  befell  him 
was  accepted  bravely,  gaily  indeed, 


with  a  jest  that  rendered  it  difficult 
for  his  friends  to  treat  seriously 
what  he  took  himself  so  lightly. 
When  the  hideous  creeping  paraly- 
sis, which  was  finally  to  make  a 
living  corpse  of  his  poor  frame, 
had  robbed  him  of  sight,  he  only 
said,  "  Je  perds  la  vie,  mais  comrne 
le  rossignol,  je  n'en  chanterai  que 
mieux." 

Writing  to  congratulate  Madame 
Jaubert  on  her  daughter's  conval- 
escence, he  says : — 

"  13th  April  1847. 

"I  have  lived  through  a  terrible 
winter,  and  am  astonished  at  not  hav- 
ing succumbed.  It  will  be  for  another 
time. 

"  I  am  delighted  at  the  news  you 
give  me  of  your  daughter  ;  she  is 
young,  and  will  be  soon  strong  again. 
i  shall  come  to  see  you  ere  long,  being 
curious  to  see  Madame  de  Grignan* 
in  the  character  of  reconvalescent. 
She  must  be  much  pulled  down,  and 
thinness  lends  her  doubtless  a  new 
charm.  Flesh  after  all  but  hides  the 
lines  of  beauty,  which  is  not  revealed 
in  its  whole  ideal  splendour  till  after 
illness  has  animated  our  form.  As  for 
me,  I  have  thus  adonis6jusqu'au  squelet- 
tisme  !  The  pretty  women  in  the  street 
turn  back  to  stare  at  me  when  I  pass. 
My  closed  eyes  (only  the  eighth  part 
of  my  right  eye  remains  uncovered), 
my  hollow  cheeks,  my  delirious  beard, 
my  tottering  gait,  all  give  me  a  look 
of  the  last  agony,  which  wonderfully 
suits  my  style.  I  have  a  real  success 
at  the  present  time  as  moribond.  I 
devour  hearts,  only  I  cannot  digest 
them.  I  am  actually  a  very  killing 
person,  and  you  will  see  that  the  Mar- 
quise Christine  Trivulzio  will  fall  in 
love  with  me.  I  am  quite  the  grave- 
yard bone  that  she  requires. 

"  Adieu,  best  and  fairest !  God 
keep  you  from  embellishing  after  uiy 
fashion.  To  His  safe  and  holy  keep- 
ing I  commend  you.  H.  H." 

The  tender  pity  provoked  at  the 
sight  of  this  cruel  martyrdom,  that 


*  A  name  he  frequently  bestows  on  the  Marquise  de  la  Grange,  Madame  Jaubert's 
daughter,  in  playful  allusion  to  the  closeness  of  the  bond  between  the  mother  and 
daughter. 
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he  bore  with  such  heroic  resigna- 
tion, is  told  in  many  interesting 
pages,  which  space  denies  our  dwell- 
ing on.  Madame  Jaubert  gives  us 
also  many  facts  as  to  his  taste  in 
music,  painting,  and  sculpture.  She 
tells  of  the  attraction  that  pale 
beauties,  with  regular  features  and 
a  spectral  sort  of  charm,  had  for 
him.  She  dwells  on  the  extraor- 
dinary and  fatal  fascination  that 
his  last  love — his  wife — exerted 
over  him  to  the  very  end.  A 
round,  full-faced  woman,  with  large 
black  eyes,  a  smiling  mouth  filled 
with  whitest  teeth,  and  fully  de- 
veloped figure.  Her  voice  in  par- 
ticular was  a  perpetual  delight  to 
Heine — his  praises  of  it  were  con- 
stant ;  and  he  told  Madame  Jaubert 
that,  during  his  long  agony,  that 
voice  had  recalled  his  spirit  "  at 
the  very  moment  when  decidedly 
it  was  taking  flight  towards  the  un- 
known futurity."  Her  magnetic 
power  over  him  was,  he  said,  irre- 
sistible. One  night  that  he  was 
shaken  by  a  murderous  spasm  of 
so  terrific  a  nature  as  to  seem  the 
sure  prelude  of  death  itself,  his 
wife  took  his  cold  hand,  chafed  and 
warmed  it,  and  he  heard  her  say 
amidst  her  sobs,  "  No,  Henri,  no  ! 
you  shall  not  die ;  you  must  have 
pity  on  me  !  My  parrot  died  this 
morning,  and  if  I  were  to  lose  you 
I  should  be  too  wretched."  Heine's 
quaint  comment  was,  "  It  was  an 
order,  and  I  obeyed  and  kept  alive, 
when  such  good  reasons  are  given, 
you  know." 

The  naif  form  of  speech  of  his 
unsophisticated  wife  was  always  a 
pleasure  to  him ;  and  his  tender 
protecting  care  of  her  was  such,  up 
to  the  last,  as  to  render  not  only 
tolerable,  but  pleasant,  the  igno- 
rance and  inexperience  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  insufferable. 
"  She  has  never  read  a  line  of  my 
writings,"  he  merrily  confided  to 


Madame  Jaubert,  and  does  not 
even  know  what  a  poet  is  ! " 

Notwithstanding  his  desperate 
condition,  he  took  upon  himself  all 
the  many  worrying  cases  of  their 
hgusehold,  the  paying  of  bills,  &c., 
leaving  her  free  to  mind  her  parrot 
and  her  flowers.  He  was  most  scru- 
pulous in  balancing  the  accounts 
of  his  expenditure ;  and  we  own  to 
having  been  touched  to  the  quick 
at  Madame  Jaubert's  account  of  the 
blind  and  paralysed  poet  paying 
the  maid  the  slight  sum  she  re- 
quired from  a  small  bag  that  he 
would  draw  from  under  his  pillow, 
fumbling  at  it  till  he  had  opened 
it,  and  taken  thence  the  requisite 
amount.  Madame  Jaubert  tells 
also  of  the  generosity  of  his  nature, 
and  of  the  ingenious  delicacy  he 
would  show  in  offering  appropriate 
gifts  and  souvenirs  to  his  friends 
on  the  authorised  occasions  of  birth- 
days and  fete  days ;  but  above  all, 
and  over  and  over  again,  does  she 
tell  of  the  fearful  torture  borne 
without  any  loss  of  self-possession. 
In  the  spring  of  1848  some  slight 
hopes  had  been  raised  by  an  im- 
provement in  his  symptoms,  due 
to  a  new  doctor  and  his  treatment: 
he  had  recovered  the  use  of  his 
hands  and  the  power  of  taste.  One 
eyelid  had  also  reacquired  the 
power  of  being  slightly  raised ;  but 
these  anticipations  of  recovery  were 
not  of  long  duration. 

He  dictated  the  following  letter 
on  the  19th  of  September  1848  to 
Madame  Jaubert,  of  which  only  the 
signature  was  in  his  hand  : — 

"  LITTLE  FAIRY  (for  by  this  name,  of 
Madame  Heine's  bestowal,  are  you 
known  in  our  home), — I  have  yet  to 
thank  you  for  your  first  amiable  letter, 
written  when  starting  for  Les  Roches 
or  for  Madame  de  Grignan's,  I  know 
not  which.  This  morning  T  got  your 
second  letter,  the  affection  and  piety 
of  which  do  me  good,  though  the  news 
it  brings  is  hardly  matter  for  rejoicing ; 
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but  to  tell  the  truth,  I  am  so  stunned 
by  physical  pain  that  this  ill  news,  of 
the  failure  at  the  Foreign  Office,  hardly 
touches  me  :  it  is  as  a  pin-prick  to  a 
man  stretched  on  the  red-hot  coals  of 
torture.  ...  I  write  to-day  to  let 
you  know  that  to-morrow  you  will  no 
longer  find  me  in  my  Villa  Dolorosa  at 
Passy,  which  I  am  leaving  for  Paris.  .  .  . 
Since  I  last  had  the  comfort  of  seeing 
you,  my  ills  have  augmented,  and  cer- 
tain alarming  symptoms  have  decided 
my  return  to  Paris.  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  buried  at  Passy — the  graveyards 
there  must  be  very  dull.  I  want  to 
get  nearer  to  that  of  Montmartre, 
which  I  have  long  since  chosen  for 
my  last  abode. 

"  My  cramps  have  been  without  in- 
termission,— they  have  invaded  the 
whole  spinal  column,  and  reach  up  to 
the  brain,  where  they  may  have  effect- 
ed greater  damage  than  I  am  myself 
tit  to  ascertain.  Keligious  thoughts 
come  to  the  surface. 

"  Good-bye,  Little  Fairy.  May  God 
forgive  you  your  enchantments,  and 
take  you  under  His  holy  and  safe 
keeping.  HENRI  HEINE." 

Madame  Jaubert  saw  the  poet  for 
the  last  time  four  clays  before  his 


death.  He  was  in  full  possession 
of  all  his  powers  of  mind  and  con- 
versation, and  aware  that  his  end 
was  very  near  at  hand.  On  her 
taking  leave  he  kept  his  friend's 
little  hand  for  some  time  in  his 
own,  and  murmured,  "  It  will  be 
prudent  not  to  delay  long  if  you 
wish  to  see  me  again."  On  the 
night  of  the  16th  February  1856 
he  died.  He  had  questioned  his 
physician,  and  learnt  that  his  de- 
liverance was  at  hand ;  and  death, 
that  he  met  so  calmly,  and  awaited 
so  bravely,  gave  him  no  harsh  treat- 
ment, but  set  a  strange  seal  of  beauty 
on  the  worn,  emaciated,  and  dis- 
figured frame  of  the  tortured  poet, 
who  lay  transfigured  on  his  death- 
bed in  a  return  to  youth  and  beauty. 
And  with  his  end,  end  also  Ma- 
,dame  Jaubert's  "  Souvenirs."  They 
are  a  graceful  monument  to  the 
friendship  of  these  famous  men,  in 
whose  intimacy  her  life  had  been 
lived,  "  whose  bodies  are  buried 
in  peace,  but  whose  name  liveth 
evermore." 
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KING    BEMBA'S    POINT. 


A    WEST    AFRICAN    STORY. 


WE  were  for  the  most  part  a 
queer  lot  out  on  that  desolate  south- 
west African  coast,  in  charge  of  the 
various  trading  stations  that  were 
scattered  along  the  coast,  from  the 
Gaboon  river,  past  the  mouth  of  the 
mighty  Congo,  to  the  Portuguese  city 
of  St  Paul  de  Loanda.  A  mixture 
of  all  sorts,  especially  of  bad  sorts — 
broken-down  clerks,  men  who  could 
not  succeed  anywhere  else,  sailors, 
youths,  and  some  whose  characters 
would  not  have  borne  any  investi- 
gation ;  and  we  very  nearly  all  drank 
hard,  and  those  who  didn't  drink 
hard,  took  more  than  was  good  for 
them. 

I  don't  know  exactly  what  in- 
duced me  to  go  out  there.  I  was 
young  for  one  thing,  the  country 
was  unknown,  the  berth  was  vacant, 
and  the  conditions  of  it  easy. 

Imagine  a  high  rocky  point  or 
headland,  stretching  out  sideways 
into  the  sea,  and  at  its  base  a  small 
river  winding  into  a  country  that 
was  seemingly  a  blank  in  regard  to 
inhabitants  or  cultivation — a  land 
continuing  for  miles  and  miles,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  see,  one  expanse 
of  long  yellow  grass,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  groups  of  bastard  palms. 
In  front  of  the  headland  rolled 
the  lonely  South  Atlantic ;  and,  as 
if  such  conditions  were  not  dispirit- 
ing enough  to  existence  upon  the 
Point,  there  was  yet  another  feature 
which  at  times  gave  the  place  a 
still  more  ghastly  look.  A  long 
way  off  the  shore,  the  heaving  sur- 
face of  the  ocean  began,  in  anything 
like  bad  weather,  to  break  upon  the 
shoals  of  the  coast.  Viewed  from 
the  top  of  the  rock,  the  sea  at  such 
times  looked,  for  at  least  two  miles 
out,  as  if  it  were  scored  over  with 


lines  of  white  foam ;  but  lower 
down,  near  the  beach,  each  roller 
could  be  distinctly  seen,  and  each 
roller  had  a  curve  of  many  feet, 
and  was  an  enormous  mass  of  water 
that  hurled  itself  shorewards  until 
it  curled  and  broke. 

When  I  first  arrived  on  the  Point 
there  was,  I  may  say,  only  one 
house  upon  it,  and  that  belonged  to 
Messrs  Flint  Brothers  of  Liverpool. 
It  was  occupied  by  one  solitary 
man  named  Jackson :  he  had  had  an 
assistant,  but  the  assistant  had  died 
of  fever,  and  I  was  sent  to  replace 
him.  Jackson  was  a  man  of  fifty  at 
least,  who  had  been  a  sailor  before 
he  had  become  an  African  trader. 
His  face  bore  testimony  to  the 
winds  and  weather  it  had  encoun- 
tered, and  wore  habitually  a  grave 
if  not  melancholy  expression.  He 
was  rough  but  kind  to  me,  and 
though  strict  was  just,  which  was 
no  common  feature  in  an  old  Afri- 
can hand  to  one  who  had  just  ar- 
rived on  the  coast. 

He  kept  the  factory — we  called 
all  houses  on  the  coast  factories — 
as  neat  and  clean  as  if  it  had  been 
a  ship.  He  had  the  floor  of  the 
portion  we  dwelt  in  holystoned  every 
week ;  and  numberless  little  racks 
and  shelves  were  fitted  up  all  over 
the  house.  The  outside  walls  glit- 
tered with  paint,  and  the  yard  was 
swept  clean  every  morning  ;  and 
every  Sunday,  at  eight  o'clock  and 
sunset,  the  ensign  was  hoisted  and 
lowered,  and  an  old  cannon  fired  at 
the  word  of  command.  Order  and 
rule  were  with  Jackson  observed 
from  habit,  and  were  strictly  en- 
forced by  him  on  all  the  natives 
employed  in  the  factory. 

Although  I  have  said  the  coun- 
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try  looked  as  if  uninhabited,  there 
were  numerous  villages  hidden  away 
in  the  long  grass  and  brushwood, 
invisible  at  a  distance,  being  huts 
of  thatch  or  mud,  and  not  so  high 
as  the  grass  among  which  they  were 
placed.  From  these  villages  came 
most  of  our  servants,  and  also  the 
middlemen,  who  acted  as  brokers 
between  us,  the  white  men,  and  the 
negroes  who  brought  ivory,  and 
gum,  and  india-rubber  from  the  far 
interior  for  sale.  Our  trade  was  prin- 
cipally in  ivory,  and  when  an  un- 
usually large  number  of  elephants' 
tusks  arrived  upon  the  Point  for  sale 
it  would  be  crowded  with  bushmen, 
straoge  and  uncouth,  and  hideously 
ugly,  and  armed,  and  then  we  would 
be  very  busy ;  for  sometimes  as  many 
as  two  hundred  tusks  would  be 
brought  to  us  at  the  same  time,  and 
each  of  these  had  to  be  bargained 
for  and  paid  for  by  exchange  of 
cotton  cloths,  guns,  knives,  powder, 
and  a  host  of  small  wares. 

For  some  time  after  my  arrival, 
our  factory,  along  with  the  others  on 
the  coast  belonging  to  Messrs  Flint 
Brothers,  was  very  well  supplied  by 
them  with  goods  for  the  trade  ;  but 
>by  degrees  their  shipments  became 
less  frequent,  and  small  when  they 
did  come.  In  spite  of  repeated 
letters  we  could  gain  no  reason  from 
the  firm  for  this  fact,  nor  could  the 
other  factories,  and  gradually  we 
found  ourselves  with  an  empty 
storehouse,  and  nearly  all  our  goods 
gone.  Then  followed  a  weary  inter- 
val, during  which  we  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do,  and  day  succeeded 
day  through  the  long  hot  season.  It 
was  now  that  I  began  to  feel  that 
Jackson  had  become  of  late  more 
silent  and  reserved  with  me  than  ever 
he  had  been.  I  noticed,  too,  that  he 
had  contracted  a  habit  of  wandering 
out  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  Point, 
where  he  would  sit  for  hours  gazing 
upon  the  ocean  before  him.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  he  grew  morose  and 


uncertain  in  his  temper  towards  the 
natives,  and  sometimes  he  would 
fall  asleep  in  the  evenings  on  a  sofa, 
and  talk  to  himself  at  such  a  rate 
while  asleep  that  I  would  grow  fright- 
ened, and  wake  him,  when  he  would 
stare  about  him  for  a  little  until  he 
gathered  consciousness,  and  then 
he  would  stagger  off  to  bed  to  fall 
asleep  again  almost  immediately. 
Also  his  hands  trembled  much,  and 
he  began  to  lose  flesh.  All  this 
troubled  me,  for  his  own  sake  as 
well  as  my  own,  and  I  resolved  to 
ask  him  to-  see  the  doctor  of  the 
next  mail-steamer  that  came.  With 
this  idea  I  went  one  day  to  the  end 
of  the  Point,  and  found  him  in  his 
usual  attitude,  seated  on  the  long 
grass,  looking  seaward.  He  did 
not  hear  me  approach,  and  when 
I  spoke  he  started  to  his  feet,  and 
demanded  fiercely  why  I  disturbed 
him.  I  replied,  as  mildly  as  I 
could,  for  I  was  rather  afraid  of  the 
glittering  look  that  was  in  his  eyes, 
that  I  wished  to  ask  him  if  he  did 
not  feel  ill 

He  regarded  me  with  a  steady 
but  softened  glance  for  a  little,  and 
then  said — 

"My  lad,  I  thank  you  for  your 
trouble ;  but  I  want  HO  doctor.  Do 
you  think  I'm  looking  ill  ?  " 

"  Indeed  you  are,"  I  answered, 
"  ill  and  thin  ;  and,  do  you  know,  I 
hear  you  talk  to  yourself  in  your 
sleep  nearly  every  night." 

"What  do  I  say?"  he  asked, 
eagerly. 

"That  I  cannot  tell,"  I  replied. 
"  It  is  all  rambling  talk — the  same 
things  over  and  over  again,  and 
nearly  all  about  one  person — Lucy." 

"  Boy !  "  he  cried  out,  as  if  in 
pain,  or  as  if  something  had  touch- 
ed him  to  the  quick,  "  sit  you 
down,  and  I'll  tell  you  why  I  think 
of  her — she  was  my  wife." 

He  moved  nearer  to  the  edge  of 
the  cliff,  and  we  sat  down,  almost 
over  the  restless  sea  beneath  us. 
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"  She  lives  in  my  memory,"  he 
continued,  speaking  more  to  him- 
self than  to  me,  and  looking  far  out 

the  horizon  beneath  which  the 
setting  sun  had  begun  to  sink,  "in 
ipite  of  all  I  can  do  or  think  of  to 
make  her  appear  base  in  my  eyes. 
For  she  left  me  to  go  with  another 
man — a  scoundrel.  This  was  how 
it  was,"  he  added,  quickly  :  "  I  mar- 
ied  her,  and  thought  her  as  pure 
as  a  flower ;  but  I  could  not  take 
her  to  sea  with  me  because  I  was 
only  the  mate  of  a  vessel,  so  I  left 
her  among  her  own  friends,  in  the 
village  where  she  was  born.  In  a 
little  cottage  by  herself  I  settled 
her,  comfortable  and  happy  as  I 
thought.  God !  how  she  hung 
round  my  neck  and  sobbed  when 
I  went  away  the  first  time  !  and  yet 
— yet — within  a  year  she  left  me." 
And  he  stopped  for  several  minutes, 
resting  his  head  upon  his  hands. 
"  At  first  I  could  get  no  trace  of 
her,"  he  resumed.  "  Her  friends 
knew  nothing  more  of  her  than  that 
she  had  left  the  village  suddenly. 
Gradually  I  found  out  the  name 
of  the  scoundrel  who  had  seduced 
her  away.  He  had  bribed  her 
friends  so  that  they  were  silent;  but 
I  over -bribed  them  with  the  last 
money  that  I  had,  and  I  followed 
him  and  my  wife  on  foot.  I  never 
found  them,  nor  did  I  ever  know 
why  she  had  deserted  me  for  him. 
If  I  had  only  known  the  reason  ; 
if  I  could  have  been  told  of  my 
fault ;  if  she  had  only  written  to 
say  that  she  was  tired  of  me  ;  that 
I  was  too  old,  too  rough  for  her 
soft  ways, — I  think  I  could  have 
borne  the  heavy  stroke  the  villain 
had  dealt  me  better.  The  end  of 
my  search  was  that  I  dropped 
down  in  the  streets  of  Liverpool, 
whither  I  thought  I  had  tracked 
them,  and  was  carried  to  the  hos- 
pital with  brain  fever  upon  me. 
Two  months  afterwards  I  came  out 
cured,  and  the  sense  of  my  loss 


was  deadened  within  me,  so  that  I 
could  go  to  sea  again,  which  I  did, 
before  the  mast,  under  the  name  of 
Jackson,  in  a  barque  that  traded 
to  this  coast  here."  And  the  old 
sailor  rose  to  his  feet  and  turned 
abruptly  away,  leaving  me  sitting 
alone. 

I  saw  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
followed,  so  I  stayed  where  I  was 
and  watched  the  grey  twilight 
creep  over  the  face  of  the  sea,  and 
the  night  quickly  succeed  to  it. 
Not  a  cloud  had  been  in  the  sky 
all  the  day  long,  and  as  the  dark- 
ness increased  the  stars  came  out, 
until  the  whole  heavens  were  stud- 
ded with  glittering  gems. 

Suddenly,  low  down,  close  to 
the  sea,  a  point  of  light  flickered 
and  disappeared,  shone  again  for  a 
moment,  wavered  and  went  out, 
only  to  reappear  and  shine  steadily. 
"A  steamer's  mast-head  light,"  I 
thought,  and  ran  to  the  house  to 
give  the  news  ;  but  Jackson  had 
already  seen  the  light,  and  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  that  of  a  mail- 
steamer,  and  shortly  we  saw  her 
side-lights,  and  the  sound  of  a  gun 
announced  that  she  had  anchored 
until  the  morning.  At  daybreak 
there  she  was,  dipping  her  sides  to 
the  swell  of  the  sea  as  it  rolled  be- 
neath her.  It  was  my  duty  to  go 
off  to  her  in  one  of  the  surf-boats 
belonging  to  the  factory ;  and  so 
I  scrambled  down  the  cliff  to  the 
little  strip  of  smooth  beach  that 
served  us  for  a  landing-place. 

When  I  arrived  there  I  found 
that  the  white-crested  breakers  were 
heavier  than  I  had  thought  they 
would  be.  However,  there  was  the 
boat  lying  on  the  beach  with  its  prow 
towards  the  waves,  and  round  it  were 
the  boat-boys  with  their  loin-cloths 
girded,  ready  to  start ;  so  I  clam- 
bered into  the  stern,  or  rather — for 
the  boat  was  shaped  alike  at  stem 
and  stern — the  end  from  which  the 
steersman,  or  patrao,  used  his  long 
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oar.  With,  a  shout  the  boys  laid 
hold  of  the  sides  of  the  boat,  and 
the  next  moment  it  was  dancing  on 
the  spent  waves  next  to  the  beach. 
The  patrao  kept  its  head  steady, 
and  the  boys  jumped  in  and  seized 
the  oars,  and  began  pulling  with  a 
will,  standing  up  to  their  stroke. 
Slowly  the  heavy  craft  gathered 
way,  and  approached  a  dark  and 
unbroken  roller  that  hastened  to- 
wards the  beach.  Then  the  patrao 
shouted  to  the  crew,  and  they  lay 
on  their  oars,  and  the  wave  with 
a  roar  burst  right  in  front  of  the 
boat,  sending  the  spray  of  its 
crest  high  above  our  heads. 

"  Rema  !  rema  forpa  ! "  (row 
strongly,)  now  shouted  the  patrao, 
speaking  Portuguese,  as  mostly  all 
African  coast  natives  do, — and  the 
crew  gave  way.  The  next  roller 
we  had  to  meet  in  its  strength ; 
and  save  for  the  steady  force  of  the 
patrao1 's  oar,  I  believe  it  would  have 
tossed  us  aside  and  we  would  have 
been  swept  under  its  curving  wall 
of  water.  As  it  was,  the  good  boat 
gave  a  mighty  bound  as  it  felt  its 
force,  and  its  stem  pitched  high 
into  the  air  as  it  slid  down  its 
broad  back  into  the  deep. 

Another  and  yet  another  wave 
were  passed,  and  we  could  now  see 
them  breaking  behind  us,  shutting 
out  the  beach  from  view.  Then 
the  last  roller  was  overcome,  and 
there  was  nothing  but  the  long 
heave  of  the  deep  sea  to  contend 
against.  Presently  we  arrived  at 
the  steamer,  whose  side  towered 
above  us,  an  iron  wall. 

A  shout  came  to  me,  pitching 
and  lurching  with  the  boat  far 
below,  "  Come  on  board  at  once." 
Bat  to  come  on  board  was  only 
to  be  done  by  watching  a  chance 
as  the  boat  rose  on  the  top  of  a 
roller.  Taking  such  a  one,  I  seized 
the  side-ropes,  swung  a  moment  in 
mid-air,  and  the  next  was  on  the 
steamer's  clean  white  deck.  Be- 


fore me  stood  a  tall  man  with 
black  hair  and  whiskers,  and  dark 
piercing  eyes,  who  asked  me  if  I 
was  the  agent  for  Flint  Brothers. 
I  answered  that  the  agent  was 
on  shore,  and  that  I  was  his  as- 
sistant. Whereupon  he  informed 
me  that  he  had  been  appointed 
by  the  firm  to  liquidate  all  their 
stations  and  businesses  on  the 
coast,  and  "  he  would  be  obliged 
by  my  getting  his  luggage  into 
the  boat."  This  was  said  in  a 
peremptory  sort  of  way,  as  if  he 
had  spoken  to  a  servant ;  and  very 
much  against  the  grain  I  obeyed 
his  orders. 

That  the  man  was  new  to  the 
coast  was  evident,  and  my  conso- 
lation was  that  he  would  be  very 
soon  sick  of  it  and  pretty  well 
frightened  before  he  even  got  on 
shore,  for  the  weather  was  fresh- 
ening rapidly,  a  fact  of  which  he 
appeared  to  take  no  heed.  Not  so 
the  boat-boys,  who  were  anxious  to 
be  off.  At  last  we  started,  and  I 
soon  had  my  revenge.  As  we  drew 
near  the  shore  the  rollers  rolled 
higher  and  higher,  and  I  perceived 
that  my  gentleman  clutched  the 
gunwale  of  the  boat  very  tightly, 
and  when  the  first  wave  that 
showed  signs  of  breaking  overtook 
us,  he  grew  very  white  in  the  face 
until  it  had  passed. 

The  next  one  or  two  breakers 
were  small,  much  to  his  relief  I 
could  see,  though  he  said  nothing. 
Before  he  had  well  recovered  his 
equanimity,  however,  a  tremendous 
wave  approached  us  somewhat  sud- 
denly. Appalled  by  its  threatening 
aspect,  he  sprang  from  his  seat  and 
seized  the  arm  of  the  patrao,  who 
roughly  shook  him  off. 

"  My  God  ! "  he  cried,  "  we  are 
swamped  ! "  and  for  the  moment 
it  really  looked  like  it ;  but  the 
patrao,  with  a  dexterous  sweep  of 
his  long  oar,  turned  the  boat's  head 
towards  the  roller.  It  broke  just 
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as  it  reached  us  and  gave  us  the 
benefit  of  its  crest,  \vhich  came  in 
over  the  top  sides  of  the  boat  as 
it  passed  by,  and  deluged  every 
one  of  us. 

I  laughed,  although  it  was  no 
laughing  matter,  at  the  plight  the 
liquidator  was  now  in.  He  was 
changed  in  a  moment  from  a  spruce 
and  natty  personage  into  a  miser- 
able and  draggled  being.  From 
every  part  of  him  the  salt  water 
was  streaming,  and  the  curl  was 
completely  taken  out  of  his  whis- 
kers. He  could  not  speak  from 
terror,  which  the  boat  -  boys  soon 
saw,  for  none  are  quicker  than 
negroes  to  detect  signs  of  fear  in 
those  whom  they  are  accustomed 
to  consider  superior  to  themselves. 
Familiar  with  the  surf,  and  full 
of  mischievous  fun,  they  began  to 
shout  and  gesticulate  with  the  set- 
tled purpose  of  making  matters  ap- 
pear worse  than  they  were,  and  of 
enjoying  the  white  man's  discom- 
fiture,— all  but  the  patrao,  who 
was  an  old  hand,  and  on  whom 
depended  the  safety  of  us  all. 
He  kept  a  steady  look-out  sea- 
ward, and  stood  upright  and  firm, 
grasping  his  oar  with  both  hands. 
With  him  it  was  a  point  of  honour 
to  bring  the  white  men  intrusted 
to  his  care  safely  through  the  surf. 

We  waited  for  more  than  half  an 
hour,  bow  on,  meeting  each  roller 
as  it  came  to  us ;  and  by  the  end 
of  that  time  the  unfortunate  liqui- 
dator had  evidently  given  up  all 
hope  of  ever  reaching  the  shore. 
Luckily,  the  worst  was  soon  to 
pass.  After  one  last  tremendous 
wave  there  was  a  lull  for  a  few 
moments,  and  the  patrao,  who  had 
watched  for  such  a  chance,  swiftly 
turned  the  boat  round,  and  giv- 
ing the  word  to  the  crew,  they 
pulled  lustily  towards  the  shore. 
In  a  few  minutes  we  were  again 
in  safety.  The  boat  grounded  on 
the  beach ;  the  oars  were  tossed 


into  the  sea  ;  the  crew  sprang  over- 
board, some  of  them  seized  the  new 
arrival ;  I  clambered  on  the  back 
of  the  patrao  ;  a  crowd  of  negroes, 
who  had  been  waiting  on  the 
beach,  laid  hold  of  the  tow-rope  of 
the  boat,  and  it  and  we  were  landed 
simultaneously  on  the  dry  sand. 

Once  on  shore  Mr  Bransome,  for 
that  was  the  new  man's  name, 
rapidly  recovered  his  presence  of 
mind  and  manner,  and,  by  way  of 
covering  his  past  confusion,  re- 
marked that  he  supposed  the  surf 
was  seldom  so  bad  as  it  then  was. 
I  replied  in  an  off  -  hand  way, 
meaning  to  make  fun  of  him,  that 
what  he  had  passed  through  was 
nothing,  and  appealed  to  the  patrao 
to  confirm  what  I  had  said.  That 
negro,  seeing  the  joke,  grinned  all 
over  his  black  face ;  and  Mr  Bran- 
some,  perceiving  that  he  was  being 
laughed  at,  snatched  a  good -sized 
stick  from  a  native  standing  near, 
and  struck  the  patrao  repeatedly 
over  the  back. 

In  vain  Sooka,  for  that  was  the 
patrao's  name,  protested,  and  de- 
manded to  know  what  wrong  thing 
he  had  done.  The  agent  was 
furious,  and  showered  his  blows 
upon  the  black.  Equally  in  vain 
I  shouted  that  Sooka  had  done  well 
by  us,  and  that  he,  Mr  Bransome, 
was  making  an  enemy  of  a  man 
who  would  have  him  now  and  then 
in  his  power.  At  length  Sooka 
took  to  his  heels,  and,  sure  enough, 
when  he  had  got  a  little  way  off,  he 
began  to  threaten  vengeance  for 
what  he  had  received.  I  sympa- 
thised with  him,  for  I  knew  what 
a  loss  to  his  dignity  it  was  to  be 
beaten  without  cause  before  his 
fellows,  and  I  feared  that  Mr  Bran- 
some  would  indeed  be  sorry,  sooner 
or  later,  for  what  he  had  done. 

I  now  suggested  to  him,  by  way 
of  diverting  his  thoughts  from  poor 
Sooka,  that  standing  on  the  beach 
in  wet  clothes  was  the  very  way  to 
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catch  the  coast  fever  straight  off, 
and  he  instantly  suffered  himself 
to  be  carried  up  to  the  factory. 
There  Jackson  received  him  in  a 
sort  of  "  who  on  earth  are  you  1 " 
manner ;  and  Mr  Bransome,  clear- 
ing his  throat,  announced  himself 
and  his  authority,  adding  that  he 
intended  to  make  the  factory  a 
point  of  departure  to  all  the  others 
on  the  coast ;  then,  very  abruptly, 
he  requested  Jackson  to  prepare 
quarters  for  him  without  delay. 

The  change  that  came  over  Jack- 
son's face  as  he  learnt  the  quality 
of  the  stranger  and  his  requests 
was  great.  The  old  salt,  who  had 
been  king  of  his  house  and  of  the 
Point  for  so  long  a  time,  had  evi- 
dently never  even  thought  of  the 
probability  of  such  an  intrusion  as 
was  now  presented  to  him,  and  he 
was  amazed  at  what  he  considered 
to  be  the  unwarrantable  assurance 
of  the  stranger.  However,  he  re- 
covered himself  smartly  and  asked 
the  new  man  if  he  had  any  written 
credentials. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  he,  pulling 
out  a  document  all  wet  with  salt 
water.  "  Here  is  a  letter  from 
Messrs  Flint  Brothers,  of  which, 
no  doubt,  you  will  have  a  copy  in 
your  mail-bag." 

Jackson  took  the  letter  and 
opened  it,  and  seemed  to  read  it 
slowly  to  himself.  All  at  once  he 
started,  looked  at  the  new  agent, 
advanced  a  step  or  two  toAvards 
him,  muttering,  "  Bransome,  Bran- 
some,"  then  stopped  and  asked  him 
in  a  strange  constrained  voice,  "  Is 
your  name  Bransome  ? " 

"Yes,"  replied  the  latter,  aston- 
ished at  the  old  man's  question. 

"  I  knew  a  Bransome  once,"  said 
Jackson,  steadily,  "and  he  was  a 
scoundrel." 

For  a  moment  the  two  men 
looked  at  each  other — Jackson  with 
a  gleam  of  hatred  in  his  eyes,  while 
Bransome  had  a  curiously  fright- 


ened expression  on  his  face,  which 
blanched  slightly.  But  he  quickly 
resumed  his  composure  and  per- 
emptory way,  and  said,  "  Show 
me  a  room ;  I  must  get  these  wet 
things  off  me." 

As,  however,  he  addressed  him- 
self this  time  to  me  rather  than  to 
Jackson  —  who,  indeed,  regarded 
him  no  longer,  but  stood  with  the 
letter  loose  in  his  hand,  looking  at 
the  floor  of  the  room,  as  if  in  deep 
meditation — I  showed  him  into  my 
own  room,  where  I  ordered  his 
trunks  to  be  brought.  These,  of 
course,  were  wet ;  but  he  found 
some  things  in  the  middle  of  them 
that  were  not  more  than  slightly 
damp,  and  with  the  help  of  a  pair 
of  old  canvas  trousers  of  mine  he 
managed  to  make  his  appearance 
at  dinner-time. 

Jackson  was  not  at  the  meal. 
He  had  left  the  house  shortly  after 
his  interview  with  the  new  agent, 
and  had,  I  fancied,  gone  on  one  of 
his  solitary  rambles.  At  any  rate 
he  did  not  return  until  late  that 
night. 

I  thought  Mr  Bransome  seemed 
to  be  somewhat  relieved  when  he 
saw  that  the  old  man  was  not 
coming  ;  and  he  became  more 
affable  than  I  had  expected  him  to 
be,  and  relinquished  his  arrogant 
style  altogether  when  he  began  to 
question  me  about  Jackson — who 
he  was?  what  had  he  been?  how 
long  he  had  lived  on  the  coast  1 
To  all  which  questions  I  returned 
cautious  answers,  remembering  that 
I  was  under  a  promise  to  the  old 
man  not  to  repeat  his  story. 

By  the  next  morning,  to  my  sur- 
prise, Jackson  appeared  to  have 
become  reconciled  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  superseded  by  a  man 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  coast, 
and  of  his  own  accord  he  offered  to 
tell  Mr  Bransome  the  clues  to  the 
letter  -  locks  on  the  doors  of  the 
various  store-rooms  ;  for  we  on  the 
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coast  used  none  but  letter-locks, 
which  are  locks  that  do  not  require 
a  key  to  open  them.  But  Mr 
Bransome  expressed,  most  politely, 
a  wish  that  Jackson  should  con- 
sider himself  still  in  charge  of  the 
factory,  at  any  rate  until  the  whole 
estate  of  the  unfortunate  Flint 
Brothers  could  be  wound  up;  and 
he  trusted  that  his  presence  would 
make  no  difference  to  him. 

This  was  a  change,  on  the  part 
of  both  men,  from  the  manners  of 
the  previous  day;  and  yet  I  could 
not  help  thinking  that  each  but 
ill  concealed  his  aversion  to  the 
other. 

Months  now  slipped  away,  and 
Mr  Bransome  was  occupied  in  going 
up  and  down  the  coast  in  a  little 
steamer,  shutting  up  factory  after 
factory,  transferring  their  goods  to 
ours,  and  getting  himself  much  dis- 
liked by  all  the  Europeans  under 
him,  and  hated  by  the  natives, 
especially  by  the  boat-boys,  who 
were  a  race  or  tribe  by  themselves, 
coming  from  one  particular  part  of 
the  coast.  He  had  of  course  been 
obliged  to  order  the  dismissal  of 
many  of  them,  and  this  was  one 
reason  why  they  hated  him ;  but 
the  chief  cause  was  his  treatment 
of  Sooka,  the  patrao.  That  man 
never  forgave  Mr  Bransome  for 
beating  him  so  unjustly ;  and  the 
news  of  the  deed  had  travelled 
very  quickly,  as  news  does  in  sav- 
age countries,  so  that  I  think  nearly 
all  Sooka's  countrymen  knew  of  the 
act  and  resented  it. 

Mr  Bransome  was  quite  unaware 
of  the  antipathy  he  had  thus 
created  toward  himself,  except  so 
far  as  Sooka  was  concerned ;  and 
him  he  never  employed  when  he 
had  to  go  off  to  vessels  or  land 
from  them,  but  always  went  in  the 
other  boat  belonging  to  the  fac- 
tory, which  was  steered  by  a  much 
younger  negro.  In  addition  to 
humbling  Sooka  in  this  way,  Bran- 
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some  took  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
gracing him  whenever  he  could  do 
so.  Therefore,  one  day  when  two 
pieces  of  cloth  from  the  cargo-room 
were  found  in  the  boatmen's  huts, 
it  was  no  surprise  to  me  that  Sooka 
was  at  once  fastened  upon  by  Mr 
Bransome  as  the  thief  who  had 
stolen  them,  and  that  he  was  tied 
to  the  flogging-post  in  the  middle 
of  the  yard,  and  sentenced  to  receive 
fifty  lashes  with  the  cat  that  was 
kept  for  such  a  purpose,  and  all 
without  any  inquiry  being  made. 
In  vain  did  the  unfortunate  man 
protest  his  innocence.  A  swarthy 
Krootboy  from  Cape  Coast  laid  the 
cat  on  his  brown  shoulders  right 
willingly,  for  he  also  was  an  enemy 
of  Sooka's ;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  poor  fellow's  flesh  was  cut  and 
scored  as  if  by  a  knife. 

After  the  flogging  was  over,  Mr 
Bransome  amused  himself  by  get- 
ting out  his  rifle  and  firing  fancy 
shots  at  Sooka,  still  tied  to  the 
post — that  is,  he  tried  to  put  the 
bullets  as  close  to  the  poor  wretch 
as  he  could  without  actually  wound- 
ing him.  To  a  negro,  with  his 
dread  of  firearms,  this  was  little 
short  of  absolute  torture,  and  at 
each  discharge  Sooka  writhed  and 
crouched  as  close  to  the  ground  as 
he  could,  while  his  wide -opened 
eyes  and  mouth,  and  face  of  almost 
a  slate  colour,  showed  how  terribly 
frightened  he  was.  To  Mr  Bran- 
some  it  appeared  to  be  fine  sport, 
for  he  fired  at  least  twenty  shots 
at  the  man  before  he  shouldered 
his  rifle  and  went  indoors.  Jack- 
son said  nothing  to  this  stupid 
exhibition  of  temper,  but  as  soon 
as  it  was  over  he  had  Sooka  re- 
leased; and  I  knew  he  attended  to 
his  wounds  himself,  and  poured 
friar's -balsam  into  them,  and  cov- 
ered his  back  with  a  soft  shirt — 
for  all  which,  no  doubt,  the  negro 
was  afterwards  grateful.  "Whether 
Mr  Bransome  got  to  know  of  this, 
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and  was  offended  at  it,  I  do  not 
know,  but  shortly  afterwards  he 
ceased  to  live  with  us. 

There  was  between  the  factory 
and  the  sea,  and  a  little  to  the 
right  of  the  former,  a  small  wooden 
cottage  which  had  been  allowed  to 
fall  into  a  dilapidated  state  from 
want  of  some  one  to  live  in  it.  This 
Mr  Bransome  gave  orders  to  the 
native  carpenters  to  repair  and 
make  weather  -  tight ;  and  when 
they  had  done  so,  he  caused  a  quan- 
tity of  furniture  to  be  brought 
from  St  Paul  de  Loanda  and  placed 
within  it.  Then  he  transferred 
himself  and  his  baggage  to  the 
cottage. 

Jackson  displayed  complete  in- 
difference to  this  change  on  the 
part  of  the  agent.  In  fact  there 
had  been,  ever  since  the  arrival  of 
the  latter  upon  the  Point,  and  in 
spite  of  apparent  friendliness,  a 
perceptible  breach,  widening  daily, 
between  the  two  men.  As  to  the 
reason  of  this  I  had  my  own  sus- 
picions, for  I  had  made  the  dis- 
covery that  Jackson  had  for  some 
time  past  been  drinking  very 
heavily. 

In  addition  to  the  brandy  which 
we  white  men  had  for  our  own  use, 
I  had,  to  my  horror,  found  out  that 
he  was  secretly  drinking  the  coarse 
and  fiery  rum  that  was  sold  to  the 
natives ;  and  as  I  remembered  the 
mutterings  and  moanings  that  had 
formerly  alarmed  me,  I  wondered 
that  I  had  not  guessed  the  cause  of 
them  at  the  time ;  but  until  the 
arrival  of  Mr  Bransome,  Jackson 
had  always  kept  charge  of  the  spirits 
himself,  and  he  was  such  a  secret 
old  fellow  that  there  was  no  know- 
ing what  he  had  then  taken.  Now 
that  I  was  aware  of  his  failing,  I 
was  very  sorry  for  the  old  sailor ; 
for  on  such  a  coast  and  in  such  a 
climate  there  was  only  one  end  to 
it ;  and  although  I  could  not  actu- 
ally prevent  him  from  taking  the 


liquor,  I  resolved  to  watch  him,  and 
if  such  symptoms  as  I  had  seen 
before  again  appeared,  to  tell  Mr 
Bransome  of  them  at  all  hazards. 
But  I  was  too  late  to  prevent  what 
speedily  followed  my  discovery. 
It  had  come  about  that  the  same 
mail-steamer  that  had  brought  out 
Mr  Bransome  had  again  anchored 
off  the  Point,  and  again  the  weather 
was  coarse  and  lowering.  A  stiff 
breeze  had  blown  for  some  day.«, 
which  made  the  rollers  worse  than 
they  had  been  for  a  long  while. 
Both  Mr  Bransome  and  Jackson 
watched  the  weather  with  eager 
looks,  but  each  was  differently  af- 
fected by  it.  Bransome  appeared 
to  be  anxious  and  nervous,  whilst 
Jackson  was  excited,  and  paced  up 
and  down  the  verandah,  and  kept, 
strange  to  say,  for  it  was  contrary 
to  his  late  habit,  a  watch  upon 
Bransome's  every  movement. 

Every  now  and  then,  too,  he 
would  rub  his  hands  together  as 
if  in  eager  expectation,  and  would 
chuckle  to  himself  as  he  glanced 
seawards.  Of  his  own  accord  he 
gave  orders  to  Sooka  to  get  both 
the  surf-boats  ready  for  launching, 
and  to  make  the  boys  put  on  their 
newest  loin-cloths;  and  then,  when 
everything  was  in  readiness,  he 
asked  Bransome  if  he  was  going  off 
to  the  steamer. 

"  I  fear  I  must,"  said  Bransome  ; 
"but  I— I  don't  like  the  look  of 
those  cursed  rollers." 

At  this  Jackson  laughed,  and 
said  something  about  "  being  afraid 
of  very  little." 

"  The  beach  is  perfectly  good,"  he 
added ;  "  Sooka  knows,  and  Sooka 
is  the  oldest  patrao  on  the  Point." 

And  Sooka,  who  was  standing 
by,  made  a  low  obeisance  to  the 
agent,  and  said  "  that  the  beach 
lived  for  well,"  which  was  his  way 
of  expressing  in  English  that  the 
sea  was  not  heavy. 

At  that  moment  a  gun  was  fired 
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from  the  steamer  as  a  signal  to  be 
quick,  and  Bransome  said,  "  I  will 
go,  but  not  in  that  black  black- 
guard's boat ;  it  need  not  come," 
— and  he  went  down  to  the  beach. 
It  was  one  of  Jackson's  rules, 
that  when  a  boat  went  through  the 
surf  there  should  be  some  one  to 
watch  it,  so  I  walked  to  the  end  of 
the  Point  to  see  the  agent  put  off. 
He  got  away  safely ;  and  I,  seeing 
Sooka's  boat  lying  on  the  beach, 
and  thinking  that  it  would  be  as 
well  to  have  it  hauled  up  under  the 
boat-shed,  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
turning to  the  factory  to  give  the 
necessary  order,  when,  to  my  sur- 
prise, I  saw  the  boat's  crew  rush 
down  the  beach  to  the  boat  and 
begin  to  push  it  towards  the  sea. 

"  I  waved  my  arms  as  a  signal  to 
them  to  stop,  but  they  paid  no  at- 
tention to  me  ;  and  I  saw  them  run 
the  boat  into  the  water,  jump  into 
her,  and  pull  oif,  all  singing  a  song 
to  their  stroke  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, the  sound  of  which  came 
faintly  up  to  the  top  of  the  Point. 
"Stupid  fellows,"  I  muttered  to 
myself,  "they  might  have  known 
that  the  boat  was  not  wanted  ;"  and 
I  was  again  about  to  turn  away, 
when  I  was  suddenly  seized  from 
behind,  and  carried  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  cliff,  and  then  as  sud- 
denly released. 

I  sprang  to  one  side  and  turning 
round  saw  Jackson,  with  a  look  of 
such  savage  fury  on  his  face,  that  I 
retreated  a  step  or  two  in  astonish- 
ment at  him.  He  perceived  my 
alarm,  and  burst  out  into  a  fit  of 
laughter,  which,  instead  of  reassur- 
ing me,  had  the  opposite  effect,  it 
was  so  demoniacal  in  character. 
"  Ha  !  ha  ! "  he  laughed  again, 
"  are  you  frightened  ? "  and  ad- 
vancing towards  me,  he  put  his  face 
close  to  mine,  peering  into  it  with 
bloodshot  eyes,  while  his  breath, 
reeking  of  spirits,  poured  into  my 
nostrils. 


Involuntarily  I  put  up  my  arm 
to  keep  him  off.  He  clutched  it, 
and  pointing  with  his  other  hand 
to  the  sea,  whispered  hoarsely, 
"  What  do  you  hear  of  the  surf? 
Will  the  breakers  be  heavier  be- 
fore sundown  ?  See  how  they  be- 
gin to  curve  !  Listen  how  they 
already  thunder,  thunder,  on  the 
beach !  I  tell  you  they  are  im- 
patient,— they  seek  some  one,"  he 
shouted.  "  Do  you  know,"  he  con- 
tinued, lowering  his  voice  again, 
and  speaking  almost  confidentially, 
"  sooner  or  later  some  one  is  drown- 
ed upon  that  bar?"  And  even  as 
he  spoke  a  fresh  line  of  breakers 
arose  from  the  deep,  further  out 
than  any  had  been  before.  This 
much  I  observed,  but  I  was  too 
greatly  unnerved  by  the  strange 
manner  of  Jackson  to  pay  further 
heed  to  the  sea.  It  had  flashed 
across  my  mind  that  he  was  on  the 
verge  of  an  attack  of  delirium  tre- 
mens,  from  the  effects  of  the  liquor 
he  had  been  consuming  for  so  long, 
and  the  problem  was  to  get  him  back 
to  the  house  quietly. 

Suddenly  a  thought  struck  me. 
Putting  my  arm  within  his,  I  said, 
as  coolly  as  I  could,  "  Never  mind 
the  sea,  Jackson ;  let  us  have  a 
matcibicho  "  (our  local  expression  for 
a  "  drink").  He  took  the  bait,  and 
came  away  quietly  enough  to  the 
house.  Once  there,  I  enticed  him 
into  the  dining-room,  and  shutting 
to  the  door  quickly,  I  locked  it  on 
the  outside,  resolving  to  keep  him 
there  until  Mr  Bransome  should 
return ;  for,  being  alone,  I  was 
afraid  of  him. 

Then  I  went  back  to  the  end  of 
the  Point  to  look  for  the  return  of 
the  two  boats.  When  I  reached  it 
I  saw  that  the  rollers  had  increased 
in  size  in  the  short  time  that  I  had 
been  absent,  and  that  they  were 
breaking,  one  after  another,  as  fast 
as  they  could  come  shorewards — not 
pigmy  waves,  but  great  walls  of 
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water  that  seemed  from  their  height 
actually  to  waver  along  their  huge 
length  before  they  fell. 

A  surf  such  as  I  had  never  yet 
seen  had  arisen.  I  stood  and  anx- 
iously watched  through  a  glass  the 
boats  at  the  steamer's  side,  and  at 
length,  to  my  relief,  I  saw  one  of 
them  leave  her;  but  as  it  came  near, 
I  saw,  to  my  surprise,  that  Mr  Bran- 
some  was  not  in  the  boat,  and  that 
it  was  not  the  one  that  Sooka 
steered.  Quickly  it  was  overtaken 
by  the  breakers,  but  escaped  their 
power,  and  came  in -shore  on  the 
back  of  a  majestic  roller  that  did 
not  break  until  it  was  close  to 
the  beach,  where  the  boat  was  in 
safety. 

Hot  without  vague  apprehension 
at  his  imprudence,  but  still  not  an- 
ticipating any  actual  harm  from  it, 
I  thought  that  Mr  Bransome  had 
chosen  to  come  back  in  Sooka's 
boat,  and  I  waited  and  waited  to 
see  it  return,  although  the  daylight 
had  now  so  waned  that  I  could  no 
longer  distinguish  what  was  going 
on  alongside  the  steamer.  At  last 
I  caught  sight  of  the  boat,  a  white 
speck  upon  the  waters,  and,  just  as 
it  entered  upon  the  dangerous  part 
of  the  bar,  I  discerned,  to  my  in- 
finite amazement,  that  two  figures 
were  seated  in  the  stern, — a  man 
and  a  woman — a  white  woman;  I 
could  see  her  dress  fluttering  in 
the  wind,  and  Sooka's  black  figure 
standing  behind  her. 

On  came  the  boat,  impelled  by 
the  swift  flowing  seas,  and  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  it  was  tossed  011 
the  crests  of  the  waves.  Again  and 
again  it  rose  and  sank  with  them 
as  they  came  rolling  in,  but  some- 
how, after  a  little  further  time,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  it  did  not  make 
such  way  towards  the  shore  as  it 
should  have  done. 

I  lifted  the  glass  to  my  eyes,  and 
I  saw  that  the  boys  were  hardly 
pulling  at  all,  though  the  boat  was 


now  close  to  the  rocks  that  were 
near  the  cliff.  Nor  did  Sooka  seem 
to  be  conscious  of  a  huge  roller  that 
was  swiftly  approaching  him.  In 
my  excitement  I  was  just  on  the 
point  of  shouting  to  warn  those  in 
the  boat  of  their  danger,  although 
I  knew  that  they  could  not  under- 
stand what  I  might  say,  when  I 
saw  Jackson  standing  on  the  edge  of 
the  cliff,  a  little  way  off,  dressed  in 
his  shirt  and  trousers  only.  He  had 
escaped  from  the  house !  He  per- 
ceived that  I  saw  him,  and  came 
running  up  to  me,  and  I  threw  my- 
self on  my  guard.  However,  he 
did  not  attempt  to  touch  me,  but 
stopped  and  cried — 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  some- 
body would  be  drowned  by  those 
waves  1  Watch  that  boat !  watch 
it!  it  is  doomed;  and  the  scoun- 
drel, the  villain,  who  is  in  it  will 
never  reach  the  shore  alive ! "  and 
he  hissed  the  last  word  through  his 
clenched  teeth. 

"  Good  God,  Jackson  !  "  I  said, 
"  don't  say  that.  Look,  there  is  a 
white  woman  in  the  boat !  " 

At  the  words  his  jaw  dropped, 
his  form,  which  a  moment  before 
had  swayed  with  excitement,  be- 
came rigid,  and  his  eyes  stared  at 
me  as  if  he  knew,  but  comprehended 
not,  what  I  had  said.  Then  he 
slowly  turned  his  face  towards  the 
sea,  and  as  he  did  so,  the  mighty 
breaker  that  had  been  coming  up 
astern  of  the  boat  curled  oyer  it. 
For  a  moment  or  two  it  rushed 
forward,  a  solid  body  of  water,  car- 
rying the  boat  with  it;  and  in  those 
moments  I  saw,  to  my  horror,  Sooka 
give  one  sweep  with  his  oar,  which 
threw  the  boat's  side  towards  the 
roller.  I  saw  the  boat-boys  leap 
clear  of  the  boat  into  the  surf;  I 
saw  the  agonised  faces  of  the  man 
and  the  woman  upturned  to  the 
wave  above  them,  and  then  the 
billow  broke,  and  nothing  was  seen 
but  a  sheet  of  frothy  water.  The 
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boat  and  those  in  it  had  disappeared. 
For  the  crew  I  had  little  concern — 
I  knew  they  would  come  ashore  safe- 
ly enough ;  hut  for  Mr  Bransome  and 
the  woman,  whoever  she  was,  there 
was  little  hope.  They  had  not  had 
time  to  throw  themselves  into  the 
sea  hefore  the  hoat  had  capsized, 
and  their  clothing  would  sink  them 
in  such  a  surf,  even  if  they  had 
escaped  heing  crushed  hy  the  boat. 
Besides,  I  feared  there  had  been 
some  foul  play  on  the  part  of 
Sooka.  Quickly  as  he  had  done 
it,  I  had  seen  'him  with  his  oar  put 
the  boat  beyond  the  possibility  of 
escaping  from  the  wave,  and  I  re- 
membered how  he  had  been  treated 
by  Bransome. 

With  such  thoughts  I  ran  along 
the  cliff  to  the  pathway  that  led 
down  to  the  beach  ;  and  as  I  ran,  I 
saw  Jackson  running  before  me,  not 
steadily  or  rightly,  but  heavily,  and 
swaying  from  side  to  side  as  he 
went.  Quickly  I  passed  him,  but 
he  gave  no  sign  that  he  knew  any 
one  was  near 'him  ;  and  as  I  leaped 
down  on  to  the  first  ledge  of  rock 
below  me,  I  saw  that  he  was  not 
following  me,  but  had  disappeared 
among  the  brushwood. 

When  I  got  down  to  the  beach, 
I  found  that  the  boat's  crew  had 
reached  the  shore  in  safety,  but  of 
the  two  passengers  nothing  had 
been  seen.  The  capsized  boat  was 
sometimes  visible  as  it  lifted  on  the 
rollers,  but  through  my  glass  I  saw 
that  no  one  was  clinging  to  it.  I 
called  for  Sooka,  but  Sooka  was 
missing.  Every  one  had  seen  him 
land,  but  he  had  disappeared  mys- 
teriously. In  vain  I  questioned  the 
other  boys  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
disaster.  The  only  answer  I  could 
get  out  of  them  was  an  appeal  to 
look  at  the  sea  and  judge  for 
myself.  The  woman  was  a  white 
woman  from  the  big  ship,  was  all 
they  could  say  about  her ;  and, 
negro -like,  they  evidently  consid- 


sidered  the  loss  of  a  woman  or  so 
of  very  little  consequence. 

All  I  could  do  was  to  set  a  watch 
along  the  beach  to  look  for  the 
bodies  when  they  should  be  washed 
ashore,  and  this  done,  I  returned 
to  the  factory.  My  next  desire  was 
to  find  Sooka.  He  could  hardly 
have  gone  far,  so  I  sent  for  a  run- 
ner to  take  a  message  to  the  native 
king  under  whose  protection  we 
on  the  Point  were,  and  after  whom 
the  Point  was  called,  and  who  was 
bound  to  find  the  missing  man  for 
me  if  he  could,  or  if  he  had  not 
been  bribed  to  let  him  pass. 

In  my  sorrow  at  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  in  my  doubt  as  to  the 
cause  of  it,  I  had  forgotten  all 
about  Jackson ;  but  after  I  had  de- 
spatched my  messenger  to  the  king, 
I  went  to  look  for  him.  I  discov- 
ered him  crouching  in  a  corner  of 
his  own  bedroom,  in  the  dark. 

"Are  they  found1? "  he  asked,  in 
a  voice  so  hollow  and  broken  that 
I  hardly  knew  it ;  and  before  I 
could  answer  him,  he  whispered  to 
himself,  "No,  no;  they  are  drowned 
— drowned." 

I  tried  to  lead  him  into  the 
lighted  dining-room,  but  he  only 
crouched  the  closer  to  his  corner. 
At  length  by  the  promise  of  the 
ever -potent  temptation,  liquor,  I 
got  him  to  leave  the  room.  He 
could  scarcely  walk  though,  now, 
and  he  trembled  so  violently  that 
I  was  glad  to  give  him  part  of  a 
bottle  of  brandy  that  I  had  by  me. 
He  filled  a  tumbler  half  full  of  the 
spirits,  and  drank  it  off.  This  put 
strength  into  him,  and  for  a  little 
he  was  calm ;  but  as  lie  again  and 
again  applied  himself  to  the  bottle, 
he  became  drunk,  and  swore  at  me 
for  my  impudence  in  giving  orders 
without  his  sanction.  On  this  1 
tried  to  take  the  bottle  from  him, 
but  he  clutched  it  so  firmly  that  I 
had  to  let  it  go  ;  whereupon  he  im- 
mediately put  it  to  his  lips  and  swal- 
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lowed  the  rest  of  the  liquor  that 
was  in  it.  After  which  he  gave  a 
chuckle,  and  staggered  to  a  couch, 
on  which  he  tumbled,  and  lay  with 
his  eyes  open  for  a  long  while.  At 
last  he  fell  asleep,  but  I  was  too 
nervous  to  do  likewise,  and  sat 
watching  him  the  most  of  the 
night :  at  least  when  I  awoke  it 
was  daylight,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  I  had  been  asleep  but  a  few 
minutes. 

Jackson  was  still  lying  on  the 
couch,  and  his  face  was  calm  and 
peaceful  as  he  softly  breathed. 
The  morning  too  was  fine,  and  as 
I  walked  on  to  the  verandah  I  saw 
the  sea  sparkling  in  the  sunlight, 
and  there  was  not  a  sound  from  it 
save  a  far-off  and  drowsy  murmur. 
Xot  a  sign  remained  on  its  broad 
surface  of  the  wrath  of  the  day 
before.  It  was  wonderfully  calm. 
Lying  here  and  there  on  the  ver- 
andah, rolled  up  in  their  clothes, 
were  the  servants  of  the  factory, 
sleeping  soundly  on  the  hard  planks. 

Presently,  as  the  sun  rose  in  the 
heavens  and  warmed  the  air,  the 
place  began  to  show  signs  of  life, 
and  one  of  the  watch  that  I  had 
set  on  the  beach  came  running 
across  the  yard  to  tell  me  that  the 
bodies  had  come  ashore. 

Immediately  upon  hearing  this 
I  called  the  hammock  -  bearers  to- 
gether, and  going  down  to  the 
beach,  I  went  a  considerable  way 
along  it  towards  a  dark  spot,  which 
I  knew  to  be  a  group  of  natives. 
On  coming  up  to  the  group,  I  found 
at  least  fifty  negroes  collected  round 
the  drowned  man  and  woman,  all 
chattering  and  squabbling  amongst 
themselves,  and  probably  over  the 
plunder,  for  I  saw  that  the  bodies 
had  been  stripped  to  their  under- 
clothing. Rushing  into  the  crowd, 
with  the  aid  of  a.  stick  I  dispersed 
it,  so  far  as  to  make  the  wretches 
*tand  back.  The  man  of  course  was 
Bransome,  there  was  no  doubt  as 


to  that,  although  he  had  received 
a  terrible  blow  on  the  left  temple, 
most  likely  from  the  pointed  stem 
of  the  boat  as  it  had  toppled 
over  upon  him,  and  his  face  was 
distorted  and  twisted  to  one  side. 
The  woman  was  evidently  Eng- 
lish, young  and  pretty,  although 
her  long  hair,  heavy  and  wet,  was 
polluted  by  the  sand  that  stuck  to 
it,  and  her  half- open  eyes  were 
filled  with  the  same.  On  her  lips 
there  lingered  a  slight  smile.  She 
was  of  middle  height,  of  slender 
figure,  and  delicately  nurtured,  as 
the  small  bare  feet  and  little  hands 
showed.  As  I  looked  at  the  latter 
I  saw  a  wedding-ring  on  her  finger, 
and  I  thought,  "  it  is  Bransome' s 
wife."  I  tried  to  take  the  ring 
away,  but  it  would  not  come  off  her 
finger — which  I  might  have  known, 
because  the  natives  would  not  have 
left  it  there  had  they  been  able  to 
remove  it.  I  then  ordered  the 
bearers  to  lay  the  bodies  in  the 
hammocks ;  and  that  done,  our 
little  party  wended  its  way  along 
the  shore  homewards,  while  the 
natives  I  had  dispersed  follow- 
ed one  after  another  in  African 
fashion. 

Arrived  at  the  factory,  I  bade  the 
boys  place  the  bodies  side  by  side 
on  a  spare  bed  in  an  empty  room, 
and  then  I  sent  them  to  dig  a 
grave  in  the  little  burial-ground 
on  the  Point,  where  two  or  three 
worm-eaten  wooden  crosses  marked 
the  resting-places  of  former  agents 
of  Messrs  Flint  Brothers. 

As  quick  interment  was  necessary 
in  such  a  climate,  even  on  that  very 
day,  I  went  to  call  Jackson  in 
order  that  he  might  perform  the 
duty  that  was  his — that  of  reading 
the  burial-service  over  the  dead, 
and  of  sealing  up  the  desk  and 
effects  of  Mr  Bransome.  But  Jack- 
son was  not  in  the  factory.  I 
guessed,  however,  where  he  was ; 
and  sure  enough  I  found  him  in 
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his  accustomed  haunt  at  the  end 
of  the  Point.  The  moment  he  saw 
me  he  tried  to  hide  himself  among 
the  brushwood,  but  I  was  too  quick 
for  him,  and  spied  him  as  he 
crouched  behind  a  dwarf  palm. 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  he  cried,  as 
I  ran  up  to  him ;  "  I  saw  you  come 
along  the  beach.  Bury  them,  bury 
them  out  of  sight." 

"  Come,  Mr  Jackson,"  I  replied, 
"it  isn't  fair  to  put  all  the  trouble 
on  to  me.  I  am  sure  I  have  had 
enough  of  the  weariness  and  anx- 
iety of  this  sad  business.  You 
must  take  your  share  of  it.  I 
want  you  to  read  the  service  for 
the  dead  over  them." 

"No,  no,"  he  almost  shrieked; 
"  bury  them  quick;  never  mind  me. 
Put  them  out  of  sight." 

"  I  will  not,"  I  said,  resolutely. 
"  For  your  own  sake  you  must,  at 
any  rate,  view  the  bodies." 

"  They  have  not  been  murdered?" 
he  replied.  But  the  startled  look 
with  which  I  received  the  sugges- 
tion his  words  implied,  seemed  to 
make  him  recollect  himself,  for  he 
rose  and  took  my  arm  without  say- 
ing more.  As  he  did  so,  I  felt  for 
the  first  time  a  sort  of  repugnance 
towards  him.  Up  to  that  moment 
my  feeling  had  been  one  of  pity 
and  anxiety  on  his  account,  but 
now  I  loathed  him.  This  he 
seemed  instinctively  to  feel,  and 
he  clung  closely  to  me. 

Once  at  the  factory  I  determined 
that  there  should  be  no  more  delay 
on  his  part,  and  I  took  him  to  the 
door  of  the  room  where  the  bodies 
had  been  laid,  but  at  it  he  made  a 
sudden  halt  and  would  not  enter. 
Covering  his  face  with  his  hands, 
he  trembled  violently  as  I  pushed 
the  door  open  and  advanced  to  the 
bedside.  The  room,  hushed  and  in 
semi  -  darkness — the  white  sheet, 
whose  surface  showed  too  plainly 
the  forms  beneath  it  —  and  the 
scared,  terrified  face  of  the  man  who, 


with  brain  a-fire,  stood  watching, 
with  staring  eyes,  the  bed, — made 
a  scene  I  have  never  forgotten. 

Slowly  I  turned  down  the  upper 
part  of  the  sheet,  and  Jackson,  as 
if  fascinated  by  the  act,  advanced  a 
step  or  two  into  the  room,  but  with 
face  averted.  Gradually  he  turned 
it  towards  the  bodies,  and  for  a 
moment  his  gaze  rested  upon  them. 
The  next  instant  he  staggered  for- 
ward, looked  at  the  woman's  face, 
panted  for  breath  once  or  twice,  and 
then,  with  uplifted  hands  and  a 
wild  cry  of  "  Lucy !"  fell  his  length 
upon  the  floor.  When  I  stooped 
over  him  he  was  in  convulsions, 
and  dark  matter  was  oozing  out  of 
his  mouth.  The  climax  had  come. 
I  shouted  for  the  servants,  and 
they  carried  him  to  his  own  room, 
and  placed  him  on  his  own  bed. 

How  I  got  through  that  day 
I  hardly  know.  Alone  I  buried 
Bransome  and  his  wife,  and  alone  I 
returned  from  the  hurried  task  to 
watch  by  Jackson's  bedside.  None 
of  the  natives  would  stay  near  him. 
For  two  days  he  lay  unconscious. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  seemed 
to  have  some  idea  of  the  outside 
world,  for  his  eyes  met  mine  with 
intelligence  in  their  look,  and  on 
bending  over  him  I  heard  him 
whisper,  "  Forgive  me  !  "  Then  he 
relapsed  into  unconsciousness  again. 
Through  the  long  hours  his  eyes 
remained  ever  open  and  restless ;  he 
could  not  eat,  nor  did  he  sleep,  and 
I  was  afraid  he  would  pass  away 
through  weakness  without  a  sign, 
being  an  old  man.  On  the  third 
day  he  became  delirious,  and  com- 
menced chattering  and  talking  to 
himself,  and  imagining  that  all 
kinds  of  horrid  shapes  and  crea- 
tures were  around  and  near  him. 
I  had  to  watch  him  narrowly  in 
order  to  prevent  him  stealing  out 
of  his  bed,  which  he  was  ready  to 
do  at  any  moment  to  avoid  the  tor- 
tures which  he  fearfully  imagined 
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awaited  him.  By  these  signs  I 
knew  that  he  was  in  the  middle  of 
an  attack  of  delirium  tremens,  and 
I  tried  to  quiet  him  by  means  of 
laudanum,  but  it  had  no  effect  upon 
him.  I  got  him,  however,  to  swal- 
low a  little  soup,  which  sustained 
him.  My  own  boy  was  the  only 
negro  I  had  been  able  to  induce  to 
stay  in  the  room,  and  he  would 
only  remain  in  it  while  I  was  there. 
I  had  sent  a  messenger  to  the 
nearest  station,  where  I  remembered 
there  was  a  Portuguese  doctor;  but 
he  had  not  returned  by  the  even- 
ing of  the  fourth  day.  That  night, 
worn  out  with  watching,  I  had 
dozed  off  to  sleep  on  a  chair,  placed 
by  the  sick  man's  bed,  when  all  at 
once  I  was  awakened  by  a  loud 
report,  and  I  jumped  up  to  find 
the  room  filled  with  smoke.  As  it 
cleared  away  I  saw  that  Jackson 
was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  with  a  revolver  in  his  hand. 
As  I  confronted  him  he  laughed 
a  devilish  laugh  and  cocked  the 
weapon,  crying  as  he  did  so,  "  It 
was  you  who  tempted  me  with  your 
smooth  face  and  unsuspicious  way, 
and  you  shall  die,  though  I  suffer 
doubly  in  hell  for  it.  Hist  !  "  and 
he  stopped  suddenly  and  listened. 
"  Don't  you  hear  the  breakers ! 
Hark  !  how  they  roar.  They  say 
they  are  ready,  always  ready,"  and 
staring  in  front  of  him,  he  ad- 
vanced, as  if  following  the  sign  of 
an  invisible  hand,  to  the  door,  un- 
consciously placing,  to  my  infinite 
relief,  the  revolver  on  the  top  of  a 
chest  of  drawers  as  he  passed  by  it. 
I  did  not  dare  to  move,  and  he 
opened  the  door  and  walked  into 
the  front  room.  Then  I  followed 
him.  For  a  little  he  remained  in 
the  room,  glaring  vacantly  about 
him,  and  muttering  to  himself;  but 
seeing  the  outer  door  open  he  made 
a  rush  towards  it,  and  disappeared 
into  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
Calling  to  the  boy,  I  ran  after  him, 


and  easily  came  up  to  him,  when 
he  turned,  and  picking  up  a  heavier 
stone  than  I  thought  he  could  have 
lifted,  threw  it  at  me.  I  dodged 
it  and  closed  with  him.  Once  in 
my  arms  I  found  I  could  hold  him, 
and  my  servant  and  I  carried  him 
back  into  the  factory.  We  placed 
him  on  the  floor  of  the  dining- 
room,  and  he  was  too  exhausted  to 
move  for  a  while.  By  degrees, 
however,  he  recovered  sufficiently 
to  stand ;  and  as  soon  as  he  could 
do  so  by  himself,  with  devilish  cun- 
ning, he  made  for  the  lamp,  which 
he  struck,  quick  as  lightning,  with 
a  stick  that  had  been  lying  on  the 
table.  In  an  instant  the  great 
round  globe  fell  to  pieces,  but 
luckily  the  chimney  was  not  broken, 
and  the  lamp  remained  alight,  and 
before  he  could  strike  another  blow 
at  it  I  had  grappled  with  him  again. 
This  time  he  struggled  violently 
for  a  few  moments,  and  seemed  to 
think  that  he  was  dealing  with 
Bransome,  for  he  shrieked,  "What ! 
have  you  come  back  from  the  sea  ] 
You  are  wet !  you  are  wet ! "  and 
shuddering,  he  tried  to  free  himself 
from  my  hold  ;  and  I,  not  liking  to 
hurt  him,  let  him  go,  taking  care  to 
keep  myself  between  him  and  the 
lamp. 

"Back  from  me,  you  villain  of 
hell ! "  he  cried,  as  soon  as  he  was 
free.  "  What  have  you  done  with 
her]  what  have  you  done  with 
her]"  And  then,  in  a  tone  of 
weird  and  pathetic  sorrow,  "  Where 
is  my  little  one  that  I  loved]  I 
have  sought  her  many  a  year;  oh, 
why  did  she  forsake  me  ]  Aha, 
Sooka !  we  were  right  to  send  him 
to  the  hell  whence  he  came — the 
lying,  false  -  hearted  scoundrel,  to 
steal  away  my  white  dove  ! " 

After  which  he  drew  from  his 
finger  a  solid  gold  ring  which  he 
always  wore  and  threw  it  from 
him,  saying,  with  a  wild  laugh, 
"There!  that's  for  any  one  that 
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likes  it ;  I'm  a  dead  man."  He 
then  staggered  towards  his  own 
room,  ami  I,  remembering  the 
loaded  revolver  which  still  lay  on 
the  chest  of  drawers,  tried  to  inter- 
cept him.  In  his  rage,  for  I  verily 
believe  that  he  also  remembered 
that  the  weapon  was  there,  he  spat 
in  my  face,  and  struck  me  with  all 
his  force  between  the  eyes ;  but  I 
stuck  to  him,  and  with  the  help 
of  the  boy,  who  had  been  all  this 
time  in  hiding,  but  who  came  for- 
ward at  my  call,  I  laid  him  for  the 
last  time  upon  his  bed.  There  he 
lay  exhausted  for  the  remainder  of 
the  night ;  but  there  was  no  rest 
for  me, — I  felt  that  I  had  to  watch 
him  now  for  my  own  safety. 

Towards  morning,  however,  his 
breathing  became,  all  at  once,  very 
heavy  and  slow,  and  I  bent  over 
him  in  alarm.  As  I  did  so,  I  heard 
him  sigh  faintly,  "  Lucy  ! "  and  at 
that  moment  the  native  boy  softly 
placed  something  upon  the  bed. 
I  took  it  up.  It  was  the  ring  the 
sick  man  had  thrown  away  in  the 
night,  and  as  I  looked  at  it  I  saw 
"  James,  from  Lucy  "  engraved  on 
its  inside  surface,  and  I  knew  that 
the  dead  woman  was  his  wife. 

As  the  first  faint  streaks  of  dawn 
stole  into  the  room,  the  slow-drawn 
breathing  of  the  dying  man  ceased. 
I  listened — it  came  again — once — 
twice — and  then  all  was  silence. 
He  was  dead,  and  I  realised  in 
the  sudden  stillness  that  had  come 
upon  the  room  that  I  was  alone. 
Yet  he  had  passed  away  so  quie.tly 
after  his  fitful  fever  that  I  could 
not  bring  myself  to  believe  that  he 
was  really  gone,  and  I  stood  look- 
ing at  the  body,  fearing  to  con- 
vince myself  of  the  truth  by  touch- 
ing it. 

So  entranced  was  I  by  that  feel- 
ing of  awe  which  comes  to  almost 
every  one  in  the  presence  of  death, 


that  I  did  not  hear  the  shouting  of 
the  hammock- boy  outside,  or  the 
footsteps  of  a  white  man  coming 
into  the  room;  and  not  until  he 
touched  me  on  the  shoulder  did  I 
turn  and  recognise  the  sallow  face  of 
the  Portuguese  doctor  whom  I  had 
sent  for,  and  who  had  thus  arrived 
too  late.  However,  he  served  to 
help  me  to  bury  the  mortal  part 
of  Jackson  in  the  little  graveyard 
beside  the  body  of  his  wife,  and 
that  of  the  man  who  had  come 
between  them  when  alive.  And 
such  was  without  doubt  the  fact ; 
for  when  the  doctor  had  gone,  and 
I  was  alone  again,  I  collected  and 
made  an  inventory  of  the  dead 
men's  effects,  and  in  Jackson's 
desk  I  found  his  diary,  or,  as  he 
himself  would  have  called  it,  his 
log;  and  in  that  log  was  noted, 
on  the  very  day  that  Bransome 
had  arrived  on  the  Point,  his  sus- 
picion of  the  man,  and  later  on  his 
conviction  that  Bransome  was  in- 
deed he  who  had  injured  him. 

Sooka  was  never  found;  but 
when  the  mail- steamer  returned 
from  the  south  coast,  I  discovered 
that  the  younger  patrao  had  made 
his  crew  row  away  suddenly  from 
the  steamer's  side,  while  Mr  Bran- 
some  had  been  engaged  below,  and 
was  out  of  sight.  So  it  was  evident 
that  the  pair  had  been  in  league 
together  to  insure  Sooka  his  re- 
venge. What  share  Jackson  had 
had  in  the  murder  of  his  enemy, 
I  did  not  care  to  think. of,  but  feared 
the  worst. 

For  myself,  I  had  to  remain  on 
the  Point  for  many  months,  until 
the  factory  was  finally  closed — for 
no  purchaser  was  ever  found  for  it ; 
and  doubtless,  by  this  time,  the 
buildings  are  in  ruins,  and  long 
grass  hides  the  graves  of  those 
who  sleep  upon  King  Bemba's 
Point. 
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RECOLLECTIONS   A   LA   FOUECHETTE. 


take  it  to  be  undeniable  that 
our  earliest  and  happiest  memories 
associate  themselves  in  some  shape 
with  eating  and  drinking.  We 
had  almost  added,  the  purest  and 
the  holiest;  but  on  second  thoughts 
that  might  be  going  too  far.  For 
we  remember  that  stolen  pleasures 
were  the  sweetest,  and  the  piquancy 
of  some  of  our  most  delightful  remi- 
niscences originated  in  the  spirit  of 
lawless  adventure.  Be  it  remarked, 
besides,  that  for  the  present  we  use 
the  word  "  eating  "  in  its  simplest 
meaning.  The  boy  eats  from  in- 
stinct, and  to  sustain  his  irrepres- 
sible energy  and  spirits,  although 
far  from  insensible  to  those  gratifi- 
cations of  the  palate  which  transfer 
their  agreeable  sensations  to  the  me- 
mory. Caring  about  cookery  comes 
later.  Next,  "  cookery  "  with  him 
may  be  translated  into  the  more 
artificial  cuisine;  while  sooner  or 
later,  should  his  tastes  lie  that  way, 
the  half-careless  connoisseur  becomes 
the  serious  gourmand,  or  rises  into 
the  more  refined  order  of  the 
r/ourmets. 

But  our  present  concern  is  with 
the  boy — the  father  of  the  future 
man — and  so  we  go  back  to  him 
from  our  brief  digression.  With 
the  country  boy,  come  home  for 
the  holidays  after  his  first  terms  at 
school,  and  proud  of  his  emancipa- 
tion from  those  schoolroom  dinners 
where  his  elder  sisters,  in  company  of 
the  governess,  are  nourished  on  the 
wholesome  but  monotonous  roast- 
mutton,  and  on  rice-puddings  that 
are  remarkable  for  the  absence  of 
egg.  He  feels  it  to  be  a  decided 
step  of  promotion  when  he  is  per- 
mitted to  join  the  party  at  the 
family  luncheon.  It  has  its  mate- 
rial advantages,  moreover,  in  the 
variety  of  delicacies  which  are 


brought  within  the  range  of  his 
formidable  powers.  Every  boy  has, 
or  ought  to  have,  a  splendid  appe- 
tite, which  may  be  invariably  de- 
pended upon.  Even  preliminary 
surfeits  of  fruit,  when  he  has  been 
ranging  the  garden  from  the  goose- 
berry-bushes to  the  strawberry- 
beds,  seem  to  make  slight  impres- 
sion on  it.  He  lives  in  the  open 
air  in  most  weathers ;  and  even 
when  the  drenching  rain  is  almost 
too  much  for  his  philosophy,  he  is 
lounging  about  the  open  doors  of 
the  stables,  or  making  dashes  at 
the  keeper's  cottage  and  the  ken- 
nels. The  hottest  sunshine  only 
warms  him  into  increased  activity, 
like  the  lizards  and  scorpions  of 
southern  climes.  Punctuality,  in 
well  -  ordered  households,  is  the 
rule,  and  especially  for  the  young. 
So,  somehow,  when  the  bell  has 
tolled  for  luncheon,  our  busy 
young  acquaintance  finds  himself 
in  his  place,  panting  with  the 
final  burst  that  saved  his  distance, 
and  with  his  face  flushed  as  with 
incipient  fever,  and  steaming  fiom 
hurried  immersion  in  cold  water. 
He  has  lost  some  of  his  breath,  but 
none  of  his  appetite.  It  is  cut  and 
come  again  with  the  cold  beef. 
The  butler,  with  whom  Master 
Jack  is  a  prime  favourite,  notwith- 
standing his  predilection  for  prac- 
tical jokes,  helps  him  repeatedly 
and  surreptitiously  to  sweets  ;  and 
finally,  with  cheese  and  bread,  but- 
ter and  salad,  he  completes  a  com- 
fortable and  satisfactory  repast. 
The  envious  valetudinarian  with 
chronic  indigestion,  who  has  been 
trifling  with  a  biscuit  and  weak 
brandy  and  apollinaris,  might  set 
Master  Jack  down  as  a  glutton. 
We  were  going  to  say,  "  Not  a  bit 
of  it ; "  but  we  would  stick  closely 
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to  the  truth.    Few  natures  will  bear 

minute  analysis,  and  emerge  from 

the  ordeal  with  undimmed  lustre ; 

,nd  it  is  possible  that  Jack  may 

ave  been  endowed  with  a  heredt- 

•y  liking  for  good  cheer.  Look 
,t  his  father,  who,  in  spite  of  the 

fferings  from  gout,  which  send  him 
ivery  year  to  Carlsbad  or  Buxton, 
at  this  very  meal  helped  him- 

If  twice  to  the  cutlets  d  la  Soubise, 
.refully  shunning  the  protesting 

lice  of  the  anxious  partner  of  his 

ubles.     But  whatever  Jack  may 

me  to  be  in  later  life,  at  present 
is  conscience,  were  he  conscious 
f  a  conscience,  would  acquit  him 
f  any  such  impeachment.  As  his 

rents  know  well,  and  the  keeper 
if  his  wardrobe  likewise,  is  he  not 

ady  to  leave  the  maternal  fleshpots 
,t  any  time  for  a  long  happy  day  in 
he  woods  or  the  fields,  forgetful  of 
hose  needs  that  make  us  the  slaves 
if  our  bodies,  till  reminded  by  the 

,ngs  of  acute  hunger1?  Then,  in- 
eed,  he  bethinks  himself  of  break- 

g  his  fast,  and  small  blame  to 
im.  Possibly  he  remembers  a  crust 
e  had  prudently  bestowed  in  his 

cket,  or  he  shares  the  rough  fare 
f  the  keeper  or  the  ferreters,  or 

rhaps  throws  himself  on  the  hos- 
itality  of  some  friendly  cottage ; 
nd  in  those  cases  he  makes  one  of 

ose  memorable  repasts  which  we 
lluded  to  as  associating  themselves 

ith  our  happiest  recollections. 

We  have  been  speaking  hitherto 
f  a  supposititious  Jack,  who  may 
ie  taken- as  the  type  of  well-condi- 
ioned  boyhood.  But  any  reminis- 
ences  of  the  kind  must  be  more  or 

is  autobiographical ;  and  it  is  as 

ell  to  say  frankly  at  the  outset, 
hat  we  mean  to  spare  our  imagina- 
tion and  draw  on  our  memory.  The 
only  difficulty  is  where  to  begin, 
lu  winter,  short  of  actual  violence, 
it  was  hard  to  draw  us  out  of  our 

d.     But  in  summer,  and  still  less 

the  spring,  would  any  one  have 


dreamed  of  improving  the  parable 
of  the  sluggard  for  our  benefit? 
Sluggard  indeed  !  With  us  it  was 
early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise.  Let 
the  curtains  be  drawn  close  over  the 
blinds,  and  we  seemed  nevertheless 
to  awaken  instinctively  to  the  song 
of  the  larks  and  the  cheery  reveille 
of  the  cuckoos.  What  delight  it 
was  to  rush  to  the  open  window 
and  meet  the  fresh  breath  of  the 
morning,  fragrant  with  the  odours 
drawn  out  by  the  night-dews  !  The 
window  opened  upon  a  rookery, 
and  the  sunbeams  breaking  from 
the  east,  came  slanting  through  the 
stems  of  the  elms,  and  lighting  up 
the  yellow  daffodils.  The  rooks  in 
a  clamorous  chorus  were  cawing  over 
the  stacks  of  nests  that  were  gently 
swaying  to  the  breeze  in  the  tree- 
tops.  Beyond  the  rookery  rippled 
the  burn  that  divided  the  lawn  from 
the  park  beyond,  where  the  sheep 
had  already  scattered  themselves 
about  in  the  nooks  that  were  formed 
by  the  encircling  woods.  And 
among  the  grazing  sheep  in  the 
dewy  clover  were  feeding  hares ; 
and  the  rabbits  that  had  crowded 
out  of  their  burrows  in  the  banks, 
and  the  small  family-parties  of  roe- 
deer  that,  being  never  disturbed, 
had  become  tame  as  the  sheep  with 
long  impunity.  Though  the  sights 
and  sounds  enchanted  us  even  then, 
with  our  imperfectly  developed 
sense  of  the  beautiful,  it  was  not 
long  that  they  held  us  spell-bound. 
A  minute  or  two  and  we  had 
tumbled  into  our  clothes,  and 
carrying  our  shoes  in  our  hands, 
were  softly  stealing  down-stairs. 

Well  do  we  remember  those 
morning  rambles  by  the  brook-side  ! 
Never  spaniel  or  terrier  quested 
more  eagerly  through  the  rank  damp 
grass  and  in  the  dripping  tangles 
of  the  thickets.  We  had  a  com- 
panion or  companions  of  course — 
for  the  "  we  "  is  literal,  not  literary 
— and  we  gave  tongue  merrily  like 
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puppies  broken  loose,  in  the  light- 
ness of  our  heads  and  spirits.  Each 
sylvan  sight  and  sound  was  a  joy, 
and  all  the  more  joyous  for  long 
familiarity  with  them  :  that  caw- 
ing pf  the  rooks,  growing  more 
and  more  mellow  as  it  receded  in 
the  distance ;  the  bark  of  the 
watch- dogs,  and  the  crowing  of  the 
cocks  from  the  farm-steadings  ;  the 
cooing  of  the  cushats  by  the  score, 
from  the  cool  recesses  of  the  spruce- 
Avoods  ;  the  cry  of  the  pheasant 
as  he  flew  out  of  the  copse ;  the 
matin-song  of  birds  innumerable, 
from  every  brake  and  "  bosky 
bourne  "of  those  "wild  woods."  The 
notes  of  sweet  Philomel  were  miss- 
ing ;  for  the  nightingale  never  visits" 
those  northern  climes.  But  the 
native  songsters  made  up  a  tuneful 
choir,  that  poured  forth  in  har- 
monious rivalry  volumes  of  the 
richest  melody.  There  seemed  a 
mavis  or  a  merle  on  each  second 
tir-top.  Now  the  water-hen  would 
flutter  out  from  some  bed  of  rushes 
in  a  back-water,  and  go  skimming 
round  the  bends  of  the  rippling 
stream.  Again  there  would  be  one 
plunge  and  then  another,  when  the 
water-rats  were  taking  headers  into 
the  pools.  The  banks  were  mined 
and  broken,  and  the  brook  was 
alive  with  trout ;  and  off  would  go 
jackets  and  shoes  and  stockings  ; 
and  with  trousers  turned  back  above 
the  knee,  and  shirt-sleeves  rolled 
up  to  the  armpits,  we  would  be 
plunging  down  the  water  like  otter- 
hounds, "guddling"  for  the  trout 
under  the  tree-roots  and  beneath 
the  stones.  It  was  the  height  of 
the  nesting  season  too ;  and  as, 
breaking  away  from  the  burn-side, 
we  brushed  our  way  through  the 
dew -bespangled  boughs  or  tore  a 
passage  through  the  thickets  of  un- 
derwood and  bramble,  we  stumbled 
on  from  treasure  to  treasure.  There 
was  little  temptation  to  carry  off 
nestfuls  of  the  blotched  and  speck- 


led eggs  wholesale,  even  had  we 
been  more  heartless  or  thoughtless. 
By  taking  moderate  toll,  we  speedily 
made  superb  collections.  Or,  leav- 
ing the  woods  for  the  fields,  we 
went  ranging  for  linnets'  nests 
among  the  shrubberies  of  scented 
furze  on  the  brae?,  where  the  larks 
were  singing  overhead  and  the  lap- 
wings swooping  and  clamouring  ; 
— when  hark !  the  sound  of  the 
warning  bell  comes  booming  over 
field  and  copse.  That  bell  means 
family  prayers,  which  we  miss  that 
morning  as  we  have  missed  them 
many  other  mornings,  in  spite  of 
solemn  warnings  and  excellent  in- 
tentions. But  starting  for  the 
house  at  a  hand -gallop,  we  arrive 
scant  of  breath  and  drenched  and 
happy,  our  soaking  boots  as  white 
as  the  new-baked  rolls  to  which  we 
were  soon  paying  our  devoirs.  Late 
as  we  were,  though  no  laggards,  no 
one  had  the  ill  nature  to  be  more 
than  mildly  reproachful. 

And  what  a  meal  that  was  !  The 
porridge  with  the  frothing  cream 
came  in  as  a  simple  whet  for  all 
that  was  to  follow.  The  old  din- 
ing-room— it  has  been  since  pulled 
down — rises  before  us  as  if  that 
time  were  yesterday,  with  the  stags' 
heads  over  the  black  carved  side- 
board, and  the  rural  landscapes 
with  prize  groups  of  sheep  and 
cattle ;  and  the  finishes  of  famous 
steeplechases,  and  the  hunters  fly- 
ing fences  in  their  stride.  Broad  as 
was  its  expanse  of  snowy  damask, 
the  sideboard  was  amply  garnished; 
and  the  table  was  spread  with  the 
ideal  of  a  Scotch  breakfast,  though 
it  was  no  ideal  but  a  glorious  reality. 
It  must  have  been  a  lesson  and  a 
revelation  to  the  benighted  South- 
ern, to  see  the  profusion  of  platters 
of  home-baked  breads  of  all  de- 
scriptions, from  household  loaves, 
through  rolls  and  barley  and 
wheaten  scones  down  to  light  oaten 
cakes  and  the  more  substantial  ban- 
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locks.  Nor  would  he  have  heen 
less  astonished  at  the  variety  of 
^reserves  in  the  sparkling  crystal, 
from  the  luscious  fruits  of  the  gar- 
len  to  the  products  of  the  hives 
ind  hills.  Does  the  reader  know 
the  cranberry  and  the  avern  ?  If  not, 

re  recommend  him  to  try  them ; 
lot  the  importations  from  Norwe- 
gian fjelds,  but  the  native  growth 
jf  our  grouse-moors  and  deer-forests. 

?hat  by  the  way;  nor  need  we  say 
anything  of  more  commonplace 
lishes  of  h'sh  and  flesh,  &c.,  al- 
though the  chops  of  the  small 
slack -faced  mutton  from  Spey- 
side  must  ever  hold  a  place  in 
jur  dearest  memories.  Set  a  boy, 

resh   and   fasting   from   severe   if 

lost    exhilarating   exercise,   down 
to  such  a  spread ;   and  while   he 
making  the  most  of  his  oppor- 

inities,  we  may  leave  details  to 
the  imagination.  He  may  rival 
the  feats  of  the  starving  Quentin 

)urward  when  the  French  monarch 
entertained  the  youth  in  the  hos- 

elry  at  Plessis ;  but  he  rises  with- 
out the  slightest  sense  of  satiety  ; 
ind  who  shall  say  he  was  anything 
Dut  temperate?  And  so  we  would 

ip  out  upon  the  lawn  through 
the  low-cut  windows,  to  bound  off 
the  after  -  breakfast  reunion  in 
the  stable-yard,  lighter  and  fresher 
than  when  we  went  to  work. 

Fortunate  boys  we  were,  to  whom 
such  breakfasts  came  in  the  holi- 
lays  as  matters  of  course.  But 
mdoubtedly  there  is  more  of  the 

ccitement  of  pleasure  in  the  un- 
expected. We  recall  a  day  when, 
fter  suffering  extremities  of  hun- 

sr  and  considerable  bodily  terror 
boot,  we  sat  down  as  guests  to 
sumptuous  table  literally  spread 

L  the  wilderness.      We  were   on 

visit  to  a  young  school-fellow  in 
5ne  of  the  wildest  districts  of  the 

:>rm-beaten  north-eastern  sea-coast. 
Ls  it   chanced,  we  had  been  left 
our  own  devices  for   a  day  or 


two,  and  absolutely  masters  of  our 
movements.  So  we  struck  out  an 
expedition  for  bird  -  nesting  extra- 
ordinary. We  had  heard  of  a 
colony  of  black  headed  gulls  that 
had  their  breeding-place  some  half- 
dozen  miles  to  the  northward ;  but 
as  it  was  said  to  be  jealously  guar- 
ded, we  determined  to  keep  our 
own  counsel.  Had  we  communi- 
cated with  the  servants  as  to  com- 
missariat arrangements,  obstacles 
might  possibly  have  been  thrown 
in  our  way.  So  we  started  .unde- 
monstratively  at  peep  of  dawn, 
without  beat  of  drum  or  having 
broken  our  fasts.  We  had  vague 
notions  of  the  topography  of  the 
district,  but  hoped  to  steer  a  toler- 
ably straight  course  by  the  sea  and 
the  sandhills.  A  wild  walk  it 
was,  through  a  country  without 
sign  of  human  habitation.  Great 
swampy  stretches  of  the  salt  "  bent " 
grass,  half  drifted  over  with  sand, 
broke  back  into  a  stony  wilderness 
of  furze  -  bushes  and  stunted  firs. 
The  fir-trees  had  been  battered  and 
blasted  by  the  northern  gales,  and 
the  furze-bushes  had  been  nibbled 
into  fantastic  shapes  by  the  rabbits. 
Objects  of  interest  about  us  were 
in  abundance,  and  yet  a  depression 
settled  down  on  our  spirits,  from 
the  lowering  clouds  overhead ;  for 
there  was  an  uncanny  lull  in  the 
weather  after  a  gale  that  had 
been  blowing  briskly  through  the 
night.  Possibly  empty  stomachs 
had  something  to  do  with  it. 
We  cheered  up  at  the  sight  of  a 
certain  narrow  river,  for  we  had 
heard  our  destination  lay  imme- 
diately beyond  it.  We  had  for- 
gotten, alas  !  that  the  river  must  be 
crossed,  and  it  was  too  swift  to 
swim  and  too  deep  to  wade.  To  cut 
the  story  short,  we  trudged  up  the 
banks  for  miles  and  weary  miles 
till  we  came  to  the  hut  of  a  vener- 
able ferryman,  in  a  coat  of  tattered 
rabbit-skins,  who  punted  us  across 
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in  a  superannuated  salmon-cobble. 
Old  Charon  plied  us  with  ques- 
tions, which  we  answered  evasive- 
ly ;  and  he  warned  us  that  "  the 
weather  was  liking  to  be  wet."  In 
fact,  the  sage  was  prophesying  on  a 
certainty — the  big  rain-drops  were 
falling  already,  and  before  we  had 
proceeded  half  an  hour  on  our  way 
we  had  not  a  dry  stitch  on  our  per- 
sons. Prudence  warned  us  to  go 
back  ;  pride  urged  us  to  persevere. 
Footsore,  out  of  spirits,  and  ready 
to  drop,  we  nevertheless  forgot  wet 
and  weariness  when  we  heard  the 
first  clamour  of  the  sea-gulls.  Nor 
did  we  remember  that  we  had  been 
almost  sick  with  hunger  when  we 
looked  down  from  a  little  eminence 
on  swampy,  rush  -  grown  meadow- 
land.  The  "Harberton  hens,"  as 
they  were  called  in  the  country  al- 
literatively,  had  covered  the  ground 
with  what  seemed  a  heaving  sheet 
of  black  and  white  lozenged  pat- 
tern. Nor  was  there  a  soul  in 
sight  to  interfere  with  our  investi- 
gations. Simultaneously  we  made 
our  rush,  and  in  another  moment 
were  "  squelching"  over  the  sloppy 
ground.  Eggs  everywhere,  with 
here  and  there  some  fluffy  balls  of 
down.  As  we  plunged  forward, 
though  the  mass  of  sitters  were  tame 
enough,  brooding  mothers  began  flut- 
tering up  to  join  their  mates  ;  and 
the  clamour  overhead  was  aggravated 
tenfold.  No  doubt  the  noise  gave 
the  alarm.  For  by -and -by,  the 
holloa  of  a  human  voice  came  in 
by  way  of  bass  through  the  shrill 
tenor  of  the  sea-gulls,  and  a  plaid- 
swathed  figure,  magnified  by  the 
mist,  stood  dripping  in  the  rain 
like  a  misshapen  water-kelpie.  By 
natural  instinct  we  made  a  bolt 
to  find  ourselves  bogged  over  the 
knees.  Here  was  a  predicament. 
The  quagmire  that  had  gripped  us 
tenaciously  was  steadily  sucking  us 
down,  and  our  best  hope  was  that 
the  enemy  might  come  to  the  rescue 


before  we  had  vanished  clean  out  of 
his  sight.  Happily  he  seemed  not  un- 
prepared for  casualties  of  the  kind. 
He  bore  down  upon  us  in  boards 
fastened  to  his  feet,  bringing  with 
him  something  resembling  a  ladder, 
which  we  crawled  along  like  wasps 
released  from  a  honey-pot,  after 
using  it  as  leverage  for  self-extri- 
cation. Our  saviour  landed  us  on 
the  solid  ground  we  had  left,  and 
he  might  have  searched  far  before 
he  hit  on  two  more  pitiable  objects. 
He  had  no  comfort  for  us.  We 
were  collared  and  dragged  away 
with  direful  forebodings.  We  might 
be  made  away  with,  and  nobody  a 
bit  the  wiser.  And  so  we  were 
hauled  off  to  a  little  farmhouse, 
sheltering  snugly  enough  near  the 
bar  of  the  river,  in  the  middle  of 
some  reclaimed  turnip  and  com 
land.  Once  under  his  own  roof- 
tree,  the  manners  of  the  ogre 
changed  as  by  enchantment ;  and 
indeed  it  would  have  been  absurd 
to  keep  up  an  affectation  of  severity 
before  the  smiling  goodwife,  who  was 
standing  open-eyed  in  her  doorway. 
How  welcome  was  the  fire  of  peat 
and  logs  cheerily  crackling  in  the 
wide  chimney !  scarcely  less  welcome 
the  ablutions  in  hot  water  from 
the  huge  kettle  swinging  from  the 
crook.  What  shouts  of  laughter 
broke  from  our  kind  entertainers, 
as  the  goodman  encased  our  small 
persons  in  roomy  homespun  gar- 
ments of  his  own  !  And  shall  we 
ever  forget  the  feast,  when  we  gave 
the  reins  to  our  unbridled  appetites  1 
Sea-trout,  newly  caught  in  the  river, 
and  lifted  smoking  "  hot-shot"  from 
the  "  brander ; "  kippered  salmon 
blushing  a  rosy  pink,  after  the  win- 
ter's exposure  to  the  smoke  of  the 
chimney  ;  mutton  -  ham  that  had 
been  swinging  as  a  pendant  on  the 
other  side,  and  eggs  from  under  the 
hens  that  were  cackling  "  among  our 
feet"  in  the  "spence."  Bushels  of 
delicately -browned  bannocks,  and 
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half-pounds  of  golden  butter,  "with 
a  double  "browst"  of  tea  of  super- 
lative strength.  Gladly  would  we 
have  abjured  fine  linen  and  bear's- 
grease,  and  run  wild  for  at  least 
a  week,  like  little  savages,  in  the 
solitudes  that  surrounded  that  hos- 
pitable kitchen.  And  our  hosts 
appeared  to  be  so  gratified  by  our 
performances  at  breakfast,  that  we 
believe  they  would  have  made  us 
more  than  welcome.  We  are  sure 
at  least  that  there  was  sincere  sor- 
row on  one  side,  when  that  rattle- 
trap of  a  "  conveyance  "  came  creak- 
ing round  to  the  door,  in  which  the 
farmer  had  insisted  upon  "setting 
us  ower  the  river." 

That  improvised  banquet  suggests 
picnics.  There  are  picnics  and  pic- 
nics ;  and  we  have  gone  to  many  a 
one  in  our  time,  between  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  and  the  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus.  But  commend  us  still 
to  the  picnics  of  boyhood,  before 
we  had  come  to  care  for  our  toilet 
with  designs  on  the  peace  of  con- 
fiding young  females,  or  taken  to 
trifling  with  the  edge-tools  that 
were  to  cut  our  own  fingers ;  be- 
fore we  were  victimised  for  contri- 
butions of  sweet  champagne  by 
adies  like  the  "  old  campaigners  "  of 

ickens  and  Thackeray  ;  before  we 
were  doomed  to  dance  attendance 
on  dowagers,  while  younger  men 
did  the  agreeable  to  their  pretty 
aughters;  before  lobster-salads  and 
alantines  meant  indigestion  for  the 

orrow.     Many  a  merry  alfresco 

past  we  remember,  when  a  jovial 
cine-party  went  to  luncheon  in  the 

oods,  smoking  the  steaks  and  mut- 
ton-chops over  fires  of  their  own 
kindling.  Summer  after  summer, 
picnics  became  a  mania  with  us ; 
and  our  seniors  were  hurried  away 
by  our  juvenile  impetuosity,  till  they 
became  nearly  as  much  excited  on 
the  subject  as  ourselves  when  we 
scoured  the  country  in  search  of  the 
icturesque.  A  roomy  brake  car- 


ried the  elderly  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, with  the  provision -hampers. 
The  other  members  of  the  party 
formed  a  flying  squadron  of  irregu- 
lar cavalry,  mounted  on  steeds  and 
screws  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  from 
the  superannuated  carriage  -  horse 
that  renewed  his  youth,  down  to 
the  rough  -  maned  Shetland  pony 
that  came  clattering  in  the  rear. 
Queer,  shaggy-coated  beasts,  "  taken 
up  from  the  grass  "  on  neighbouring 
farms,  were  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice. They  were  picketed  under 
the  trees,  if  there  were  no  farm- 
buildings  "  convanient,"  as  Paddy 
says ;  or  hobbled  and  turned  loose 
to  graze  by  the  roadside. 

One  old  castle  was  a  very  favour- 
ite resort,  chiefly,  we  believe,  be- 
cause there  was  an  agreeable  sense 
of  the  appalling  about  it.  It  was 
all  very  well  in  a  bright  summer 
day ;  but  nothing  would  have 
tempted  us  to  go  there  alone  in 
the  darkness.  There  were  dun- 
geons out  of  all  decent  proportion 
to  the  old  bedroom  accommoda- 
tion ;  and  a  vaulted  hall  tapestried 
with  the  mosses  and  clinging  plants 
that  had  struck  root  in  the  inter- 
stices of  the  crumbling  masonry. 
Enclosed  by  a  broken  wall, — almost 
stifled  in  the  embrace  of  the  elms 
that  threw  their  boughs  over  a 
wilderness  of  nettles,  there  was  a 
dim,  religious  light  in  the  precincts 
even  at  noonday,  and  it  seemed  a 
fit  "  place  of  habitation  for  dragons 
and  owls."  The  merry  voices  were 
hushed  for  a  moment,  as  the  rotting 
gates  revolved  on  their  rusty  hinges 
and  we  passed  under  the  defaced 
escutcheon  over  the  doorway.  Only 
for  a -moment.  And  then  in  the 
reaction  we  were  more  vociferous 
than  ever,  waking  echoes  that  for 
months  might  have  been  slumber- 
ing in  silence ;  and  rushing  away 
headlong  to  risk  our  necks  on  the 
ruined  stonework,  where  we  went 
clambering  among  the  resting-places 
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of  the  jackdaws  and  starlings.  A 
contrast  in  most  respects  was  an- 
other venerable  fortalice,  famous  in 
local  song  and  story,  which  had  been 
brightened  up  into  a  modern  shoot- 
ing-lodge. Nothing  could  be  more 
cheerful  than  the  sunny  situation, 
commanding  the  windings  of  a  cele- 
brated trout-stream,  where  it  mean- 
dered among  haughs  and  holms  to 
the  sea  that  skirted  the  horizon. 
The  quaint  dining  -  chamber,  to 
which  we  had  access  "  by  kind 
permission  of  the  proprietor,"  was 
lighted  from  an  octagon  of  lancet- 
shaped  windows,  each  offering  some 
picturesque  variation  of  the  view  ; 
while  on  the  panels  between  were 
landscapes  with  sporting  scenes  by 
a  clever  north- country  disciple  of 
Landseer.  One  of  them,  in  par- 
ticular, all  full  of  life  and  action, 
in  which  the  stalwart  old  laird  was 
landing  a  silvery  sea-trout  on  a  bit 
of  gravelly  beach  among  the  rocks 
beneath,  was  enough  to  send  any 
boy  to  rummage  among  the  rods 
and  flies  in  the  keeper's  private 
den,  if  a  westerly  wind  and  a 
cloudy  sky  proclaimed  a  fishing 
forenoon.  And  never,  even  on  the 
shores  of  Loch  Awe  or  Loch  Leven, 
can  we  have  eaten  trout  in  such 
perfection,  as  those  fresh  run  from 
the  salt  estuary  of  the  Logie,  which 
made  but  a  leap,  as  it  were,  from 
the  "  Castle  Pools "  straight  into 
the  frying-pan. 

Shooting  lunches  are  among  the 
pleasantest  forms  of  picnics.  It  is 
true  that  we  should  dispense  there 
with  the  presence  of  ladies,  but 
there  is  no  perfection  in  the  plea- 
sures of  this  world.  When  we 
were  young,  inexperienced,  and 
madly  enthusiastic,  the  autumn 
lunches  on  the  moors,  so  far  as  the 
hours  at  which  we  partook  of  these 
went,  were  rather  like  French  dejr.u- 
neurs  a  la  fourcliette.  The  ground 
on  which  we  killed  our  first  grouse 
was  a  bit  of  Lowland  peat-moss,  but 


a  few  miles  from  "  the  House."  As 
it  was  hardly  worth  while  keeping 
a  watcher  on  it,  we  used  to  be  up 
betimes,  in  mortal  fear  of  being 
anticipated.  The  good  old  horse 
was  hitched  into  the  dogcart,  and 
away  we  went,  before  the  thrushes 
in  the  shrubberies  were  well  awak- 
ened ;  game-bags,  luncheon-basket, 
and  pointers  inside,  with  the  sturdy 
keeper  overbalancing  us  behind,  so 
that  if  the  belly-band  had  snapped, 
a  catastrophe  was  certain.  Game- 
bags — heaven  save  the  mark  !  The 
keeper's  pockets  would  have  held 
all  our  game,  with  something  to 
spare.  There  was  seldom  more 
than  a  single  covey  in  that  moss, 
with  the  chance  of  some  stray  shots 
at  birds  scattered  by  our  neighbours ; 
and  the  possibility  of  picking  up  a 
snipe  or  a  brace  of  wild  duck.  But 
there  was  rich  heather  with  coarse 
grass  in  abundance  among  the 
"  moss-pots,"  and  that  single  covey 
took  a  deal  of  finding.  How  con- 
scientiously we  trudged  out  the 
beats,  as  the  August  sun  rose  high- 
er and  hotter  !  How  our  flagging 
spirits  were  cheered  by  coming  on 
some  sign  of  the  brood  we  were 
searching  for  !  How  we  hated  the 
worthy  cottage^olk  who  were  busy 
cutting  their  peats  !  and  yet  we 
soothed  our  bitter  feelings  hypocrit- 
ically, as  we  questioned  them  as  to 
anything  they  might  have  heard  or 
seen.  What  an  agitating  moment 
it  was,  whenthatdrawingofthedogs 
which  had  so  often  proved  delusive, 
changed  slowly  into  a  steady  point ! 
and  how  flurried  we  were,  when, 
after  firing  at  random,  we  watched 
the  birds  skimming  away  scatheless  ! 
Scatheless  at  least,  so  far  as  we 
were  concerned ;  for  we  never 
dreamed  of  disputing  the  keeper's 
claim  to  the  brace  he  had  knocked 
down  over  our  shoulders  for  the 
dinner  -  table.  But  though  those 
mornings  were  sometimes  nearly 
bloodless,  they  were  not  altogether 
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without  adventure.  Once  we  were 
taxed  with  shooting  without  licen- 
ces by  a  gentleman  in  fur  cap  and 
velveteens,  whom  our  attendant  had 
challenged  for  trespass ;  and  with 
whom,  we  were  glad  ignominiously 
to  cry  quits  when  he  had  solemnly 
pencilled  our  names  on  a  scrap  of 
wadding  paper.  Another  day,  in  re- 
trieving a  fallen  bird  thathad  lighted 
on  a  patch  of  emerald  turf,  we  found 
ourselves  over  head  and  ears  in  a 
"pot,"  with  slippery  sides  which 
precluded  the  possibility  of  scram- 
bling out  of  it.  Nor  were  we  dragged 
forth  by  the  nape  of  the  neck  be- 
fore we  had  swallowed  several  pints 
of  moss-water,  and  swathed  our- 
selves in  the  green  duckweed  as  in 
an  overcoat.  In  those  days,  as  we 
need  hardly  say,  we  were  never  the 
worse  for  a  ducking,  whatever  might 
bo  the  fate  of  the  powder  and  per- 
cussion-caps ;  and  in  a  few  minutes, 
all  the  fresher  for  the  bath,  were 
frisking  about  in  the  sunshine  like 
a  water-spaniel.  Though  we  well 
remember  that  on  that  particular 
morning,  the  breakfast  -  luncheon 
was  even  more  welcome  than  usual, 
as  it  was  spread  out  on  the  shady 
side  of  a  peat-stack. 

Years  had  flown  by,  and  as  Byron 
sings  in  "The  Dream,"  "the  boy 
had  sprung  to  manhood."  As  we 
flattered  ourselves,  we  could  shoot 
more  than  tolerably ;  and  a  cousin, 
the  companion  of  our  boyish  sports, 
had  become  the  tenant  of  a  crack 
moor.  There  was  no  lodge  on  the 
ground,  so  he  had  his  quarters  in  a 
neighbouring  inn.  A  more  hospi- 
table fellow  than  our  cousin  never 
existed,  and  in  all  the  country-side 
he  could  hardly  have  chanced  upon 
a  man  better  fitted  to  second  him 
in  his  ideas  than  our  landlord.  We 
lived  up  to  the  waists  in  clover; 
and  nothing  but  indefatigable  exer- 
cise in  Highland  air  could  have 
helped  us  in  our  highly  laudable 
efforts  to  spare  our  host's  feelings, 
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and  do  justice  to  his  fare ;  though, 
indeed,  so  far  as  memory  serves  us, 
there  was  little  sense  of  effort.  Yet 
he  would  insist  on  sending  up  sir- 
loins and  haunch  where  a  single 
joint  was  ordered ;  his  chickens 
changed  to  fowls,  and  his  ducks  to 
geese,  and  all  the  poultry  was  boiled 
or  roasted  in  batches.  Hodge-podge, 
with  many  pounds  of  mutton- cut- 
lets swimming  in  the  tureen, 
steamed  opposite  the  savoury  con- 
tents of  a  caldron  that  had  swal- 
lowed a  half-  dozen  of  mountain- 
hares  ;  grilses  were  cooked  in  their 
uncurtailed  proportions ;  prodigious 
pigeon-pies  figured  as  unconsidered 
kickshaws ;  and  as  for  the  rough- 
booted  muirfowl,  they  were  roasted 
by  triplets  and  quartettes.  The 
table  literally  groaned  under  the 
load  that  was  laid  upon  it,  but  the 
gillies  and  hangers-on  of  the  house 
accounted  satisfactorily  for  all  the 
fragments  of  the  feasts.  "VVe  might 
well  have  been  reminded  of  the 
festivities  in  the  "Tent,"  which 
Christopher  North  and  his  compan- 
ions of  the  "  Noctes  "  set  up  by  the 
Linn  of  Dee,  not  many  miles  away 
as  the  crow  flew.  And  as  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd  once  observed, 
half-apologetically,  we  were  youths 
of  good,  nay,  of  great,  appetites — 
but  no  gluttons.  We  settled  into 
untroubled  sleep  ere  our  heads 
had  well  touched  their  pillows,  and 
woke  with  the  lightness  of  pleasant 
twenty-one,  when  Donald  Mac- 
pherson's  bony  knuckles  were  heard 
rattling  on  the  door- pan  els. 

Going  about  your  grouse-shoot- 
ing at  six  A.M.,  or  so,  may  not  be 
the  deadliest  of  systems  if  you  are 
set  upon  heavy  bags ;  but  we  are 
sure  that  early  rising  and  walking 
are  healthful,  when  you  are  in  the 
full  flush  of  your  bodily  powers. 
Never  is  the  air  so  limpid,  never 
are  the  skies  so  bright,  as  when  the 
mists  of  the  morning  are  lifting 
from  the  moors,  and  swathing  them- 
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selves  turban  -  fashion  round  the 
nightcaps  on  the  hill-tops.  Never 
does  the  crow  of  the  grouse- cock 
or  the  piping  of  the  tiny  moor-bird 
sound  more  cheery.  The  scent 
might  perhaps  be  better ;  but  we 
have  not  gone  out  shooting  solely 
for  slaughter.  Yet  somehow,  should 
we  be  in  luck,  the  bag  fills  rapidly, 
for  the  sunbeams  are  bright  beyond 
all  proportion  to  their  power,  and 
the  dogs,  as  they  range  wide  and 
strong,  scarcely  care  to  cool  them- 
selves in  the  numberless  rills.  For 
it  is  a  land  of  waters  :  tiny  rivulets 
flowing  over  the  cliffs,  and  trickling 
down  into  the  bigger  rills;  rills 
running  into  burns  that  meet  and 
swell  into  streams,  which  are  hurry- 
ing down  many  a  glen  to  the  great 
river  in  the  valley.  A  land  of 
waters,  as  you  would  say,  had  you 
seen  it  after  some  sudden  downpour, 
when  the  brooks  we  passed  almost 
dryshod  a  few  hours  before,  had. 
been  changed  into  so  many  brawl- 
ing torrents.  But  now  we  are  pic- 
turing a  perfect  morning  :  so  far  as 
any  flooding  of  the  burns  is  con- 
cerned, we  may  shape  our  beats  as 
seems  best  to  us ;  now  labouring  to 
mid-thigh  in  the  blooming  heather- 
beds  in  the  bottoms  ;  now  slipping 
and  stumbling  on  the  steep  hill- 
sides, and  anon  plunging  into  the 
cool  recesses  of  some  corrie,  setting 
a  flock  of  wild-eyed  sheep  a- scam- 
pering. As  each  height  is  crowned, 
we  come  on  a  glorious  prospect, 
with  distant  glimpses  of  Lowland 
landscapes  down  the  purple  vistas. 
Except  for  an  occasional  shepherd, 
there  is  seldom  a  human  being  vis- 
ible in  the  foregrounds ;  for  the 
little  village  has  been  left  out  of 
sight,  nor  do  the  avocations  of  the 
villagers  lie  in  our  direction.  But 
as  the  sun  is  approaching  the  zenith, 
we  begin  to  look  villagewards  with 
considerable  interest ;  and  soon  a 
picturesque  but  familiar  pair  is  seen 
emerging  from  an  intervening  hol- 


low. These  are  a  pony  with  a 
capacious  pair  of  panniers,  and  a 
boy  who  is  piloting  him  through 
the  heather.  An  interval  of  thirty 
minutes  may  be  sxipposed  to  elapse 
while  we  make  a  cast  after  that 
broken  covey  and  pick  up  a  brace 
or  two.  Tt  is  time  for  luncheon, 
and  something  more,  and  well  has 
luncheon  been  earned. 

Was  there  ever  more  romantic 
spot  than  the  Well  of  Cozeen,  that 
diamond  in  the  wilderness,  though 
not  in  the  desert  1  We  are  almost 
as  parched  as  the  valiant  Sir  Ken- 
neth of  Scotland  could  have  been, 
when  he  seated  himself  with  the 
Saracen  Emir  by  the  fountain  of 
Engaddi.  Was  ever  draught  more 
refreshing  than  that  quaigh  of  cold 
water,  slightty  laced,  and  prettily 
tinted  with  the  straw-coloured  moun- 
tain-dew ?  No  wonder ;  for  the 
water  bubbles  up  through  a  rift  in  the 
rock,  and  is  screened  besides  from 
the  sunshine  by  the  hanging  rowan- 
tree,  which  spreads  its  shade  over 
the  velvety  margin  of  turf.  We 
have  a  refrigerator  of  Nature's  own 
patenting,  in  which  the  bottles  of 
bitter  ale  and  sherry  are  quickly 
recovering  themselves  from  their 
exposure  during  the  transit  from 
the  cellar  of  the  inn.  And  we  have 
the  smoothest  and  most  fragrant  of 
possible  luncheon  -  tables,  around 
which  we  recline  in  unstudied  at- 
titudes, after  the  luxurious  manner 
of  the  ancients.  Sandwiches  we 
hate,  chiefly  from  associating  them 
with  railway  refreshment  -  rooms. 
Nevertheless,  the  component  parts 
of  sandwiches  may  be  excellent ; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  delicate 
than  that  beautifully  marked  beef, 
of  which  each  slice,  with  its  mar- 
rowy veins,  is  a  picture ;  while  the 
crisp  salad  and  the  yellow  butter 
are  in  every  way  worthy  of  it ;  nor 
is  the  "loaf  bread"  from  the  vil- 
lage baker's  contemptible.  "  Loaf- 
bread  "  it  is  called  locally  in  con- 
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tradistinction  to  the  oat-cakes,  to 
which,  with  the  Stilton,  we  shall 
come  presently.  Meanwhile  the 
breasts  and  bitter  backs  of  those 
cold  grouse  must  be  disposed  of,  as 
well  as  that  very  creditable  imitation 
of  a  salmon  mayonnaise,  and  those 
tarts  of  the  blended  raspberry  and 
currant,  which  we  candidly  own  to 
have  been  out  of  all  rule.  But  then 
our  magnificent  host  would  insist 
upon  arranging  the  menus  for  the 
mountains;  and  he  had  little  fellow- 
feeling  with  human  frailties.  Be- 
sides, he  would  always  clench  each 
dispute  by  suggesting  the  alterna- 
tives of  abstinence  or  whisky.  If 
we  liked,  we  might  leave  the  con- 
tents of  his  basket  alone  :  and  if 
not,  we  might  make  sure  of  settling 
them  with  his  Glenlivet. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  our 
host  was  right.  At  least  we  were 
in  the  habit  of  sipping  his  Glenlivet 
discreetly,  and  we  never  knew  his 
prescription  to  fail.  Give  us  the 
shortest  of  untroubled  snoozes  by 
the  side  of  the  empty  luncheon- 
baskets,  and  we  shot  better  through 
the  afternoon  than  when  condemned 
to  shorter  commons.  We  have 
tried  both  plans  and  ought  to 
mow.  For  we  had  another  friend, 
no  less  hospitable  than  the  cousin 
we  have  anonymously  immortal- 
ised, but  who  went  on  directly 
opposite  principles.  He  stowed 
iway  a  very  sufficient  breakfast, 
and  then  lay  back  for  the  late 
linner,  merely  bridging  the  yawn- 
ing abyss  with  some  such  trifle  as 
a  water -biscuit.  He  had  higher 
hills  and  deeper  valleys  on  his 
moors,  with  rougher  walking  and 
far  broader  beats.  We  might  tramp 
a  long  half-dozen  miles  or  more 
before  we  took  the  guns  from  the 
gillies ;  and  knock  off  after  a  severe 
day's  work,  at  least  as  far  from  the 
dinner- table.  We  like  to  do  at 
Rome  as  do  the  Romans,  and  we 
scorned  to  feast  when  our  friend 


was  fasting.  Though  sometimes  it 
was  hard  to  dissemble  our  melan- 
choly as  we  thought  of  the  splen- 
did opportunities  we  had  missed, 
while  tantalising  a  vulture-like  ap- 
petite on  precipices  brushed  by  the 
wings  of  the  eagles.  And  what 
was  the  result?  Far  from  demon- 
strating the  merits  of  our  friend's 
theory  by  the  firmness  of  our  step 
and  the  deadliness  of  our  aim,  the 
flesh  used  to  fail  altogether  towards 
sunset;  the  muzzles  of  the  gun- 
barrels  seemed  weighted  with  lead, 
and  the  shot  went  cutting  the 
heather -tops  without  touching  a 
feather  of  the  game.  It  is  true 
that,  thanks  to  our  strong  vitality, 
we  rallied  after  a  bath  and  a  change 
of  dress ;  but  though  the  cook  had 
little  cause  to  complain  of  us,  we 
gained  nothing,  or  less  than  noth- 
ing, by  our  voluntary  self-denial. 

But  the  Highlands  are  one  thing, 
the  Lowlands  another.  We  hold 
that  no  man  who  prides  himself  on 
the  cardinal  virtues  of  temperance 
and  self-denial,  can  indulge  in  reck- 
less disregard  of  consequences  when 
shooting  the  stubbles  in  September. 
We  care  nothing  about  insults  to 
breakfast,  but  we  demur  to  the  in- 
juries done  to  dinner.  When  we 
see  the  elaborate  collation  laid  out 
under  the  greenwood-tree  ;  when 
we  listen  to  the  gurgle  of  strong 
ale  from  narrow-necked  stone  jars, 
or  the  more  luxurious  popping  of 
lively  champagne-corks,  we  always 
think  of  Pickwick,  cold  punch,  and 
the  pound  where  the  indiscretions 
of  the  immortal  sage  were  so  swiftly 
visited  by  punishment.  Light  beer 
or  lighter  claret  should  be  strong 
enough  refreshment  for  any  reason- 
able man  ;  and  if  he  keep  the 
muzzle  on  over  the  solids,  he  is 
sure  to  be  rewarded.  As  the  year 
ages  and  the  temperature  cool.°, 
our  conscience  grows  more  elastic. 
Indeed  in  bleak  autumn,  and  still 
more  in  bitter  winter,  we  may  own 
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to  the  reader  in  strict  confidence, 
that  unless  the  corners  of  the  woods 
be  invariably  warm,  we  find  the 
luncheon-hour  the  pleasantest  pass- 
age in  the  day.  The  wind  has  been 
blowing  through  the  closely  but- 
toned Norfolk  jacket,  warmly  pad- 
ded with  waistcoats  and  woollen 
underclothing  ;  or  you  have  been 
kicking  your  heels  in  the  half- 
frozen  slush  in  the  rides,  vainly 
trying  to  keep  the  blood  in  circula- 
tion, when  your  taskmasters  tell 
you  that  you  may  draw  cartridges 
for  the  time,  and  the  shivering 
guns  go  off  at  the  double  for  some 
cottage  or  shingle  hut,  where  the 
luncheon  has  been  served  under 
cover.  The  mulligatawny  is  dis- 
tinctly medicinal ;  and,  like  Martin 
Chuzzlewit  with  his  first  cobbler 
at  New  York,  you  begin  to  feel 
yourself  another  man  after  the 
second  glass  of  sherry.  You  own 
that  those  flannel-padded  cases  of 
block-tin  in  which  the  soups  and 
stews  will  keep  their  warmth  al- 
most indefinitely,  are  among  the 
most  useful  inventions  of  modern 
science.  Never  have  you  shown  off 
your  jovial  powers  to  much  greater 
advantage  than  in  the  conversation 
that  accompanies  the  digestive  pipe 
or  cigar ;  and  moreover,  your  shoot- 
ing is  cent  per  cent  steadier  than 
in  the  forenoon,  as  the  rocketing 
pheasants  discover  to  their  cost. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  picnic  pro- 
per after  our  long  parenthetical  dis- 
cussion on  shooting-lunches.  Picnics 
in  Scotland  may  be  delightful,  as 
we  have  seen ;  but  unquestionably 
the  climate  becomes  more  congenial 
to  them  to  the  southward,  where 
the  swelling  air  soothes  us  into  a 
voluptuous  listlessness  which,  never- 
theless, is  far  from  degenerating  into 
torpor.  On  the  contrary,  the  facul- 
ties should  flash  responsive  to  the 
sunshine,  like  the  bright  sparkle  of 
still  champagne ;  while  the  young 


man's  fancy,  voluptuously  stimu- 
lated, turns  as  lightly  to  thoughts 
of  love  as  to  mayonnaises  and  sav- 
oury jellies.  The  English  rivers  to 
the  south  of  Tyne  have  seldom  the 
wild  beauty  of  the  Scotch  streams ; 
yet  they  may  have  charms  more 
winning  if  less  impressive,  and  they 
associate  themselves  naturally  with 
the  romance  of  boating-parties.  A 
boating  picnic  on  the  upper  waters 
of  Spey  or  Tay  would  almost  infal- 
libly land  one,  through  shipwrecks, 
in  the  churchyards.  On  the  slug- 
gish English  rivers  you  are  safe 
enough  from  upsets — or  were  so, 
at  least,  before  these  days  of  the 
steam  -  launches,  —  and  the  boats 
may  be  propelled  with  the  mini- 
mum of  action  —  "  Youth  on  the 
prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm  " — 
to  the  accompaniment  of  soft  music 
in  the  plash  of  the  oars.  If  the 
rivers  are  sluggish,  they  are  none 
the  less  bewitching  in  the  stillness 
of  the  summer  day.  Should  you 
hush  your  voices  and  lie  upon  your 
oars,  you  listen  to  the  hum  of  the 
bees  and  the  chirping  chorus  of 
grasshoppers  and  field  -  crickets. 
Each  twig  and  leaf  of  the  oak- 
boughs,  bending  under  the  foliage, 
is  mirrored  in  the  unruffled  surface  • 
the  lolling  rise  of  some  over-gorged 
fish  sends  the  circling  ripples  half 
across  the  stream ;  the  blue-bodied 
dragon-flies,  with  wings  grey-veined 
like  the  sails  of  a  windmill,  are 
flitting  among  the  butterflies  over 
the  beds  of  water-lilies ;  the  cattle 
are  ruminating  quietly  in  the  lush 
meadow-grass,  or  switching  their 
tails  as  they  stand  in  the  silent 
pools ;  you  hear  the  roucoulement 
of  ringdoves  and  wood-pigeons  from 
the  woods,  and  watch  the  antics  of 
the  lively  squirrels  playing  hide-and- 
seek  behind  the  stems  of  the  beeches. 
No  wonder  that  aitists,  amateur  and 
professional,  love  to  camp  out  on 
these  river- banks,  filling  their  sketch- 
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books  when  the  humour  takes 
thorn,  or  treasuring  up  impres- 
sions for  future  use.  One  of  them, 
by  the  way — Mr  Leslie — has  just 
turned  his  memories  of  the  Thames 
to  excellent  purpose  in  his  delight- 
ful volume  'Our  River.'  And  un- 
questionably, in  point  of  picnics 
and  boating-parties,  the  Thames  is 
par  excellence  the  king  of  English 
rivers.  We  have  rowed  down  the 
winding  course  of  the  Wye,  through 
the  holms  and  under  the  hanging 
covers  of  Herefordshire  and  Mon- 
mouth — counties  where,  in  the  damp 
warmth  of  the  atmosphere,  vegeta- 
tion flourishes  in  greater  luxuriance 
than  in  any  others  in  England  ;  we 
have  boated  on  the  Avon  of  Shake- 
speare and  Warwick  Castle ;  on  the 
Colne  of  Hertfordshire — unknown 
to  tourists,  though  classic  to  an- 
glers ;  on  a  score  of  other  streams, 
famous  or  nameless.  But,  putting 
width  and  volume  of  water  out  of 
consideration,  no  other  of  the  river 
deities  can  hold  a  candle  to  Father 
Thames  —  not  even  excepting  the 
water-nymph  "  Sabrina  Fair,"  who 
has  her  shrine  in  the  pools  of 
"sandy-bottomed  Severn."  It  may 
be  partly  the  brilliancy  of  the  com- 
pany that  gilds  our  recollections, — 
for,  as  our  readers  may  remember, 
the  choicest  scenery  of  the  Thames 
lies  within  easy  reach  of  the  society 

the  metropolis.  Not  altogether, 
lowever,  and  we  liave  had  eome 
experience,  for  many  a  week  have 
we  spent  in  successive  summers  be- 
tween the  bridges  of  Henley  and 
Hammersmith. 

Perhaps  as  pleasant  a  time  as  we 
ever  passed  was  in  one  of  those 
rainless  and  cloudless  summers  that 
»re  now,  unhappily,  become  so  ex- 
ceptional, when,  with  a  quartette 

friends  from  Aldershot  camp  and 
Cambridge  University,  we  had  our 
leadquarters  at  a  well-known  ang- 
ling and  boating  hostelry,  situated 


between  Shepperton  and  Walton- 
on-Thames.  There  our  party  prac- 
tised a  free  though  discriminat- 
ing hospitality,  and  rarely  in- 
deed were  our  invitations  refused. 
The  military  and  academical  ele- 
ments mingled  pleasantly,  as  in  the 
masterpieces  of  the  accomplished 
punch-brewer  or  salad- maker.  The 
brilliant  "  talk  "  seldom  stagnated 
into  flat  "  conversation  ;  "  and  the 
al  fresco  symposia  were  enlivened 
by  songs  and  sentiments,  to  the 
former  of  which  the  very  bargee 
would  incline  his  ear,  as  he  hushed 
his  oaths  while  he  brought  his 
horses  to  a  standstill.  We  are 
satisfied  that  transpiration  must  be 
admirable  from  the  medical  point 
of  view,  for  we  never  spared  our- 
selves when  '  toiling  against  the 
stream,  and  used  to  step  ashore  in 
our  flannels  dripping  like  river- 
gods.  What  were  the  consequen- 
ces ?  We  would  give  carte  blanche 
to  the  caterers  at  the  "  Swan," 
the  "  Pack-horse,"  or  the  "  Bell," 
for  we  gave  a  wide  berth  to  more 
fashionable  establishments.  We 
eat  down  to  smoking  chops  of 
primitive  size;  to  shoulders  of  lamb 
and  bowlfuls  of  salad;  to  Cheshires, 
where  we  might  cut  and  come  again ; 
to  knobby  loaves,  new-drawn  from 
the  oven,  with  brimming  tankards 
to  the  verge  of  indiscretion.  But 
neither  were  our  mental  faculties 
dimmed,  nor  was  our  readiness  for 
the  evening  dinner  abated.  Those 
Homeric  banquets  generated  Ho- 
meric brilliancy.  Cambridge  edi- 
tors of  critical  editions  of  the  Bard 
found  themselves  for  the  time,  to 
their  delight,  rhapsodising  with 
the  fire  and  the  eloquence  of  their 
original,  till  their  less  cultivated 
convives  caught  the  divine  conta- 
gion. Could  we  have  secured  the 
presence  of  an  invisible  shorthand 
reporter,  we  believe  the  flow  of 
wit,  pathos,  and  reason,  at  those 
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summer  symposia  on  Thames, 
might  have  proved  a  not  discredit- 
able sequel  to  the  Noctes  Ambrosi- 
anse  of  the  North.  Many  drip- 
ping summers  and  fierce  winters 
have  passed  since  then,  and  the 
idleness  of  earlier  years  has  given 
place  to  engrossing  occupations. 
Yet  from  time  to  time  we  have 
renewed  our  pleasures  there  ;  more 
often  than  not,  in  the  company  of 
the  fair  sex,  and  in  more  promis- 
cuous companies.  We  challenge 
England,  as  we  might  defy  the 
world,  to  show  a  much  more  en- 
chanting spot  for  a  picnic  than  on 
the  tiny  lawn  before  a  metamor- 
posed  farmhouse  that  stands  under 
the  feathering  woods  of  Hedsor, 
looking  down  the  woodland  reach 
of  river-bank,  beneath  the  heights 
of  Clievden  and  Taplow  ;  though 
Magna-Charta  Island  may  run  it 
hard,  where  we  were  once  present 
at  a  meeting  which  must  live  in  the 
memory  of  many  a  good  contri- 
butor to  '  Maga.;  Alas  that  the 
Editor,  in  whose  honour  the  en- 
tertainment was  given,  should  be 
lost  to  the  friends  his  society  used 
to  gladden  !  Well  do  we  remem- 
ber the  happy  and  touching  little 
speech  which  expressed  his  feel- 
ings towards  the  lady  to  whom 
we  were  indebted  for  that  cheery 
day, — a  lady  who  was  one  of  his 
most  valued,  personal,  and  literary 
intimates,  and  who,  as  she  took 
occasion  parenthetically  to  remind 
him,,  was  his  oldest  contributor 
then  present.  A  standing  puzzle 
to  him,  as  he  said,  after  having  so 
often  lived  under  the  same  roof 
with  her,  was  how  she  managed 
to  overtake  all  the  work  which 
speaks  for  itself,  and  yet  appear 
the  least  occupied  or  preoccupied 
of  mortals.  Nor  can  we  see  any 
possible  reason,  as  we  are  writing 
veracious  recollections,  why  we 
should  not  name  the  lady,  and 


say    frankly    that    she    was    Mrs 
Oliphant. 

Why  our  English  Mississippi,  the 
father  of  English  waters,  should 
suggest  the  Pyrenees  to  us,  we  can- 
not pretend  to  say,  unless  it  be  on 
the  lucus  a  non  lucendo  principle. 
For  the  lack  of  water  is  the  grand 
defect  in  scenery  that  has  almost 
every  other  attraction.  And  Pau, 
the  beloved  of  English  and  Ameri- 
cans, is  a  famous  centre  for  picnics, 
and  many  is  the  happy  afternoon 
we  have  spent  on  the  Landes  and 
among  the  coteaux.  Water  is  scarce, 
no  doubt,  but  it  is  all  the  more 
valued  when  we  come  upon  it ;  and 
the  gaves,  or  mountain  torrents, 
that  flow  from  sources  in  the  snow, 
are  singularly  beautiful  and  emi- 
nently characteristic.  They  show 
nothing  of  that  dismal  infusion  of 
glacier  moraine  that  turns  the  rush- 
ing Swiss  rivers  to  the  colour  of 
diluted  soap-suds,  before  these  are 
purified  in  their  course  through 
some  lake.  The  gaves  are  filled 
by  the  springs  that  have  their  rise 
in  stony  subsoil,  and  are  filtered 
over  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  till 
they  run  in  the  limpid  green  that 
has  the  tints  of  liquid  emerald. 
When  they  have  cleared  the  gorges 
in  the  mountains,  and  left  the  cover 
of  the  gloomy  pine  -  forests,  they 
ripple  and  smile  through  a  succes- 
sion of  meadows,  brawling  or  mur- 
muring as  they  are  caught  among 
the  rocks  that  have  rolled  down 
into  the  valleys  from  the  flanks  of 
the  coteaux.  A  village  over  a  gavn 
is  sure  to  be  picturesque,  with  the 
ruins  of  the  medieval  castle  or 
the  shattered  feudal  tower ;  and 
the  rocks  scattered  at  random  over 
the  broken  ground,  as  if  the  giants 
and  the  gods  had  been  having  a 
great  stone  "  bicker."  Then  there 
are  ivied  bridges  overhung  by  con- 
vents, and  shrines  that  were  the 
objects  of  pious  pilgrimages  before 
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the  late  epidemic  of  apparitions 
and  revelations ;  and  crosses  on 
solitary  heights  commanding  un- 
rivalled prospects  ;  and  chateaux 
seldom  occupied  by  their  owners, 
standing  on  the  crests  of  the  lower 
hills  in  neglected  gardens  overrun 
by  roses  and  enlivened  by  night- 
ingales. 

In  short,  when  people  like  the 
Gilpins  were  bent  on  pleasure,  there 
was  no  want  of  objects  for  excur- 
sions, and  the  only  difficulty  was 
choosing.  Nor  have  we  ever  joined 
in  expeditions  of  the  kind  where 
there  was  more  of  fun  and  less  of 
ceremony.  Riding  was  in  general 
favour,  and  the  little  Pyrenean 
hordes  are  marvellous  animals.  They 
are  said  to  be  sprung  of  a  Moorish 
strain,  and  assuredly  they  have  the 
endurance  and  the  fire  of  the  moun- 
tain-bred and  desert-born.  They 
lie  on  stone,  and  live  on  furze  or 
chopped  straw.  After  being  over- 
tasked in  Pau  through  the  winter 
and  spring,  they  go  to  Biarritz  for 
"  relaxation  "  in  the  bathing  season  ; 
and  yet  there  is  always  a  canter  to 
be  got  out  of  them.  "VVe  are  ashamed 
to  remember  how  the  goodwill  of 
those  cheerful  little  cripples  used 
to  be  abused  by  reckless  parties  of 
riders  who  had  left  their  chaperons 
to  follow  in  the  carriages.  As  good 
of  their  kind,  and  in  far  better  con- 
dition, were  the  ponies,  which  came 
out  in  pairs  in  the  pony-carriages 
seated  for  two,  with  a  "  monkey- 
box"  behind.  Capital  things  the 
pony-carriages  were  considered  ;  for 
at  Pau,  in  those  comparatively 
primitive  days,  the  muffin  system 
of  Canada  was  encouraged  to  a 
limited  extent, — at  least,  the  young 
man  was  allowed  to  invite  a  maiden 
as  his  companion  for  the  day,  and 
we  need  hardly  say  that  the  cramped 
monkey  -  box  was  no  place  for  a 
mother,  or  spinster  aunt.  So  the 
youthful  couple  had  it  all  their 


own  way,  and  could  enjoy  them- 
selves under  no  embarrassing  super- 
vision. 

As  for  the  materials  of  those 
rural  or  sylvan  meals,  they  were 
much  the  same  as  are  to  be  met 
with  at  picnics  all  the  world  over. 
More  characteristic  were  the  rough- 
and-ready  repasts  in  the  inns  in  the 
remoter  villages  or  in  the  mountain- 
passes,  when  we  had  driven  farther 
afield  on  longer  carriage  expedi- 
tions. We  found  ourselves,  of 
course,  in  pleasant  company ;  we 
had  either  fished  for  an  invitation 
or  been  fished  for,  according  to 
ideas  of  our  eligibility;  and  were 
travelling  for  the  time  in  the  easy 
relations  of  an  adopted  member  of 
some  united  families.  As  we  sat 
on  the  back  seat  under  the  eyes  of 
our  respectable  parents  for  the  time 
being,  there  were  no  opportunities 
for  those  little  innocent  endearments 
which  seemed  to  grease  the  wheels 
of  the  slowest  of  the  pony-carriages. 
But  then,  as  we  had  foreseen,  in  so 
mountainous  a  country,  horses  must 
be  continually  crawling  at  a  snail's 
pace  ;  and  in  common  consideration 
to  them  the  young  people  must  get 
out  to  walk.  And  there  were  en- 
chanting scrambles  by  the  wayside, 
where  we  were  gathering  flowers  or 
chasing  butterflies ;  or  reaching  the 
ever-ready  hand  in  the  difficult  cir- 
cumstances when  a  slip  might  sprain 
an  ankle  or  stain  a  dress.  Those 
sympathies  and  emotions  gave  a 
wonderful  edge  to  the  appetite, 
when  we  had  started  on  a  light 
and  early  breakfast.  So  that,  quick- 
ly and  pleasantly  as  the  morning 
had  gone  by,  not  unwelcome  was 
the  sight  of  the  village  chimneys 
standing  out  against  the  schistose 
precipices  behind,  that  dropped 
from  box-covered  hills  into  the  bed 
of  a  shrunken  torrent.  The  smoke 
from  the  kitchen  never  meant  much 
in  the  meantime,  as  we  knew  from 
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experience.  Yet  experience  had 
taught  us  to  put  some  faith  in  the 
assurances  of  the  host  when  he 
rubbed  his  hands  and  was  voluble 
of  promises.  We  knew  pretty 
nearly  what  the  menu  must  be,  and 
that  it  would  comprise  the  good, 
the  bad,  and  the  indifferent.  Im- 
2)rimis,  there  was  the  watery  soup, 
with  bits  of  bread  bobbing  about  in 
it,  more  or  less  mixed  up  with  lamp- 
oil,  according  to  the  number  of 
kilometres  from  the  Spanish  fron- 
tiers. Next  came  the  delicious 
trout,  caught  with  a  hand-net  in 
the  reservoir  in  a  neighbouring 
pool,  blue  of  skin  and  white  of 
flesh,  as  if  they  were  still  shivering 
in  their  crisp  curdiness  after  life- 
long immersion  in  ice-cold  water ; 
yet  rich  and  delicate  as  the  rosiest 
of  Scotch  sea-trout.  Next,  in  shape 
of  entree,  the  inwards  of  some  ani- 
mal, "accommodated"  in  a  white 
sauce  that  might  have  been  excel- 
lent had  it  not  savoured  somewhat 
strongly  of  garlic.  But  in  that 
dish  as  to  the  garlic,  the  cook  had 
held  his  hand,  which  was  probably 
much  more  than  could  be  said  for 
the  haunch  of  mutton  that  followed. 
That  usually  more  than  "  kept  the 
landlord's  promise  to  the  eye,  to 
break  it  to  the  taste."  We  are  far 
from  objecting  to  something  stronger 
than  the  subdued  soupcon  of  garlic, 
which  we  believe  to  be  introduced 
in  course  of  roasting  in  the  best 
English  kitchens.  But  the  full 
flavour  of  the  herb  is  still  an  abom- 
ination to  us,  though  we  might 
have  been  taught  by  this  time  in 
the  school  of  semi-starvation  to  like 
it.  So  more  often  than  not  the 
haunch  was  countermanded  when 
it  had  heralded  itself  by  odours 
wafted  upwards  from  the  kitchen ; 
or  it  was  sent  away  uncut  when  its 
fragrance  had  filled  the  apartment. 
Prejudice  apart,  the  young  ladies 
for  obvious  reasons  dare  not  ven- 


ture upon  it ;  and  even  the  British 
imterfamilias,  who  prided  himself 
on  the  robustness  of  his  appetite, 
held  such  villanous  foreign  weeds 
in  abhorrence.  Well,  we  could 
always  fall  back  on  the  inevitable 
omelet,  which  was  sure  to  be  ex- 
cellent ;  and  there  was  delicious 
mountain-honey  besides,  and  deli- 
cate bread  ;  and  there  were  goats'- 
milk  cheese,  and  golden  butter,  and 
brimming  jugs  of  the  richest  milk, 
which  was  not  only  pleasant  but 
wholesome  when  freely  corrected 
with  cognac.  For  it  must  be  owned 
that  the  wine  was  generally  infam- 
ous ;  and  it  was  just  as  well  that 
we  were  otherwise  disposed  to 
hilarity,  since  it  could  gladden  the 
hearts  of  neither  man  nor  woman. 
If  we  had  brought  our  own  basket 
of  claret  and  champagne  so  much 
the  better  for  us.  In  any  case  the 
dessert  was  delectable.  For  that  we 
adjourned  to  the  garden  or  a  balcony, 
and  had  it  in  the  shape  of  enjoy- 
ment of  the  soft  yet  most  exhilar- 
ating air,  and  the  glorious  panorama 
of  snow-capped  mountains. 

Somewhat  more  formal  affairs 
were  the  picnics  from  the  Eternal 
City;  and  so  far  as  actual  eating 
and  drinking  go,  the  associations 
with  Rome  are  none  of  the  most 
agreeable.  The  winter  climate  is 
depressing  —  we  had  almost  said 
detestable  —  whatever  the  hotel- 
keepers  and  physicians  may  main- 
tain to  the  contrary  ;  which  makes 
the  first  fresh  breaking  of  the  spring 
in  the  Campagna  like  a  breath  of 
Paradise  to  the  prisoner  escaped 
from  a  dungeon.  You  are  unusu- 
ally dependent  on  regular  exercise, 
and  exercise  you  are  extraordinarily 
loath  to  take,  since  the  air  makes 
you  languid,  while  the  "  pave- 
ments "  try  your  feet.  The  malari- 
ous influences  of  crumbling  ruins, 
decaying  civilisations,  and  decrepit 
institutions — we  are  talking  of  the 
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days  when  the  Pontiffs  were  su- 
preme— seemed  to  have  told  upon 
the  meat  and  tainted  the  veget- 
ables. Beef  !  We  always  fancied 
that  the  original  wearer  of  those 
coarse  filets  and  steaks  had  passed 
the  best  of  his  days  under  the 
goad  in  an  ox- waggon.  Mutton  ! 
Only  look  at  the  stupid  Roman- 
nosed  sheep  that  cropped  the  rank 
vegetation  among  the  swamps  and 
the  ruins  of  the  Campagna,  and  say 
if  you  could  expect  anything  sa- 
voury of  them  in  the  way  of  cut- 
lets !  The  black  flesh  of  the  wild 
boar,  bred  in  the  jungly  lagoons  or 
in  the  Pontine  Marshes,  was  power- 
ful enough  in  all  conscience,  with- 
out the  picquant  berberry  sauce. 
The  porcupines  and  hedgehogs, 
and  other  local  delicacies  that  we 
used  to  eat  in  the  hostelries, 
were  well  enough  once  in  a  way. 
But  man  cannot  live  by  porcupines 
alone,  nor  did  we  ever  meet  them 
at  picnics.  Then  the  vegetables, 
in  point  of  colour  and  taste,  might 
have  been  weeds  gathered  from  the 
Colosseum  or  the  Baths  of  Cara- 
calla,  before  the  sediles  of  the  new 
regime  had  taken  to  polishing  up 
those  public  buildings.  And  the 
native  wines,  from  the  oil  and  cot- 
ton-stoppered flasks  of  the  local 
vintages,  to  drugged  Lachryma 
Christi  and  doctored  Marsala,  were 
in  every  way  suitable  to  the  viands. 
Nevertheless  we  have  pleasant  me- 
mories of  the  old  pillared  dining- 
hall  in  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre, 
where  we  were  probably  sowing 
the  seeds  of  indigestions  that  made 
change  of  air  and  of  scene  impera- 
tive towards  Easter. 

Where  the  Italians  excel — next 
to  the  Spaniards — is  in  their  pas- 
try. We  hardly  knew  that  they 
came  in  as  correctives  to  heavy  din- 
ners, but  we  look  back  to  many 
a  luxurious  light  luncheon  at  the 
long  tables  laid  at  their  restaurants 


in  readiness  for  all  comers  by  the 
Signori  Spillman  or  Nazzari.  These 
were  pleasant  gossipy  gatherings, 
where  men  rallied  from  the  sur- 
rounding hotels  and  from  the  club 
round  the  corner.  And  talking  of 
gatherings,  Herr  Spillman  with  his 
tent  and  his  luncheon-tables  used 
always  to  be  in  high  feather  at  the 
suburban  meets  of  the  hounds.  If 
the  sport  was  indifferent,  owing  to 
the  superabundance  rather  than  the 
scarcity  of  foxes,  and  to  those  stiff 
posts  and  rails  of  seasoned  oak  that 
could  only  be  negotiated  by  axes 
and  handsaws,  there  was  far  more 
flirtation,  fun,  and  merriment  than 
at  the  grand  meets  de  rigueur  with 
the  Py  tchley  or  the  Quorn.  Strings 
of  screws  had  been  sent  forward  to 
be  mounted  at  the  city  gates ;  and 
well-filled  carriages  had  gone  roll- 
ing in  rapid  succession  along  the 
stones  of  the  Appian  Way,  awaken- 
ing the  silent  echoes  of  the  street  of 
tombs  ;  and  Eoman  magnates,  irre- 
proachable in  their  boots  and  pink, 
had  come  caracolling  in  intense 
self-satisfaction,  looking  the  legit- 
imate descendants  of  the  conquer- 
ors of  the  world.  When  the  hounds 
went  off  to  draw,  with  the  riders 
following  them,  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany remained  by  the  pates  and  the 
ice-pails,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
sepulchre  of  some  mighty  Roman 
house.  Yet  the  less  thoughtless 
must  have  often  felt  that  there 
was  something  sacrilegious  in  these 
revellings ;  though  we  know  that 
familiarity  breeds  contempt,  and 
how  quickly,  even  in  Jerusalem,  one 
becomes  the  dawdling  man  about 
town.  Far  more  congenial  to  the 
spirit  of  the  scenes  were  excursions 
to  the  lonely  sea-shore,  where  by 
the  grim  fortalice  of  the  medieval 
baron  you  might  listen  to  the  mel- 
ancholy lapping  of  the  waves,  as 
you  sat  on  the  swaid  under  the 
foliage  of  the  stone-pines  ;  or  to 
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some  spot  in  the  solitudes  of  the 
Campagna — and  you  could  hardly 
go  wrong  —  among  the  lines  of 
broken  aqueducts  and  the  weed- 
covered  mounds  that  marked  the 
sites  of  imperial  villas  ;  to  the  gar- 
dens of  palaces  among  the  Alban 
hills,  where  cool  grottoes,  curtained 
with  trailing  maidenhair,  offered 
seductive  retreats  to  sauntering 
couples ;  or  even  to  those  suburban 
Cockney  resorts  wh^re  the  columns 
of  temples  of  the  golden  age  had 
been  defaced  by  the  scribblings  of 
generations  of  tourists. 

From  Rome  we  might  go  south 
to  the  sunnier  Campania — and  how 
well  we  recollect  the  wayside  meals 
purveyed  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
lumbering  vetturino,  which  was 
packed  with  the  jolly  party  of 
bachelors  ! — to  the  cone  of  Vesu- 
vius, where  we  roasted  our  eggs 
in  crevices  in  the  flood  of  half- 
molten  lava  ;  to  the  orange-gardens 
of  Sorrento,  hanging  over  the  sea ; 
to  the  chestnut-groves  and  myrtle- 
thickets  of  Ischia,  since  devastated 
by  earthquakes ;  to  the  cliffs  and 
caverns  of  the  island  of  Tiberias, 
dear  to  that  cosmopolitan  colony  of 
artists,  with  whom  we  speedily  be- 
came sworn  friends.  Or  we  might 
turn  back  into  Switzerland,  when, 
responding  to  the  rise  of  the  ther- 
mometer, we  went  thither  to  cool 
the  blood  that  had  been  growing 
feverish  among  the  Lombard  lakes, 
as  we  chilled  the  muscat-flavoured 
wines  of  the  Valais  in  the  snows  of 
the  high  Alps.  But  it  is  high  time 
that  we  had  done  with  picnics,  and 
so  we  hasten  eastwards  to  what  we 
heard  an  American  characterise  as 
the  tallest  thing  of  the  kind  ever 
given  on  the  face  of  this  eternal 
old  world.  The  nominal  giver  of 
the  feast  was  the  late  Khedive  of 
Egypt ;  the  real  entertainers  were 
his  unfortunate  fellaheen,  who,  in 
their  leanness  from  short  commons 


on  rice  and  maize,  had  been  laid 
under  involuntary  contribution. 
The  occasion  was  the  opening  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  guests  were  an  Empress 
and  an  Emperox,  sundry  Princes 
Royal,  and  innumerable  minor  po- 
tentates. Nobody  who  was  there 
is  likely  to  forget  the  palace  that 
had  risen  as  by  enchantment  in  the 
desert,  with  the  city  of  wood  and 
canvas  that  encircled  it,  and  the 
long  ranges  of  open-air  furnaces, 
with  the  battalion  of  cooks  who 
were  busy  over  the  fires.  A  mon- 
ster picnic  it  was  truly,  for  each 
article  of  the  commissariat  had  been 
sent  over  leagues  of  sand,  transport- 
ed either  by  the  craft  on  the  new 
canal  or  the  more  primitive  "ships 
of  the  desert."  The  "companies 
of  camels "  had  gathered  in  from 
all  directions,  bestridden  here  and 
there  by  black  ^Nubian  slaves, 
perched  on  the  summits  of  the 
humps,  and  draped  in  variegated 
garments  of  goat-hair.  They  were  es- 
corted by  warlike  Bedouins  mount- 
ed on  their  mares,  and  armed  to  the 
teeth  with  lances  and  matchlocks. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the 
hordes  of  Frankish  visitors,  looking 
as  if  they  had  been  equipped  by 
the  Messrs  Moses  or  at  the  maga- 
sin  of  the  "  Bon  Diable,"  and 
showing,  it  must  be  confessed,  to 
humiliating  disadvantage,  as  they 
passed  in  their  thousands  out  of 
the  squadrons  of  steamers.  Except 
that  they  wore  tweeds  or  broad- 
cloth for  "  cureta,"  and  carried  sun- 
umbrellas  for  "  ashen  darts,"  they 
might  have  recalled  one  of  the  no- 
blest passages  in  Homer,  finely  turn- 
ed into  English  by  old  Chapman, — 

"And  as  from  aire  the  frostie  north' 
wind  blows  a  cold  thick  sleete 

That  dazzles  eyes,  flakes  after  flakes  in- 
cessantly descending ; 

So  thick  helmes,  curets,  ashen  dart?!,  and 
round  shields  never  ending, 
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Flow'd  from  the  navie's  hollow  wombe ; 

their  splendours  gave  Heaven's  eye 
His  beams  again  ;  Earth   laught  to  see 

her  face  so  like  the  skie  ; 
Arms  shined  so  hote,  and  she  such  clouds 

made  with  the  dust  she  cast." 

There  were  heat  and  dust  enough 
in  all  conscience ;  but  there  are 
life  and  health,  as  we  learned,  in. 
the  pure  dry  air  of  the  desert,  and 
the  company  brought  Gargantuan 
appetites  to  Gargantuan  prepara- 
tion?. What  may  have  happened 
to  the  provisions  in  transit  \ve 
know  not.  If  the  beeves  and  the 
muttons  did  not  travel  thither  on 
their  own  legs,  which  seemed  im- 
possible, who  can  say  how  many 
joints  may  have  been  tainted  or  fly- 
blown ;  and  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  quantity  of  cham- 
pagne and  seltzer-water  wasted  in 
explosions  might  have  irrigated  for 
many  days  one  of  those  pretty 
flower-gardens  which  were  already 
in  bloom  among  the  sands  of 
Ismalia.  No  ill-bred  French  or 
British  bondholder  asked  to  look  at 
the  bill — just  then  :  the  overhaul- 
ing of  accounts  was  reserved  till 
some  years  later,  when  Mr  Cave 
was  charged  with  his  memorable 
mission.  All  we  knew  was  that, 
taking  the  circumstances  into  ac- 
count, the  serving  of  a  never-ceas- 
ing succession  of  banquets  might 
have  done  credit  to  caterers  in  the 
'  Arabian  Nights,'  when  they  could 
call  enchanters  into  council,  and  send 
genii  and  Afrits  on  their  errands. 
The  supremes  and  the  cotelettes  a  la 
quelgue  chose  or  a  la  toute  chose, 
were  sent  up  simultaneously  in 
dishes  by  the  hundred  ;  and  the 
taps  of  champagne,  Bordeaux,  and 
Burgundy  were  turned  on,  as  if  the 
•magnificent  Khedive  had  arranged 
with  M.  Lesseps  to  lay  pipes  in 
connection  with  the  Gironde  and 
the  Cote  d'Or.  What  if  there 
might  be  an  occasional  touch  of 


wood-smoke  in  a  sauce ;  if  a  flask 
that  pretentiously  styled  itself 
Lafitte  was  evidently  a  pushing 
bottle  of  St  Emilion  1  Even  short- 
comings like  these  were  excep- 
tional: the  eyes  of  the  master-cooks 
and  chief  butlers  could  not  be 
everywhere  ;  nor  could  one  expect 
in  the  plenty  of  a  Camacho's 
wedding,  multiplied  many  hundred 
times  with  oriental  profusion,  the 
delicate  artistic  finish  we  look  for 
with  a  Bignon  or  a  Durand.  As 
for  plenty,  the  broken  fragments 
might  have  been  carried  away  by 
the  waggon  load,  had  they  not  been 
intercepted  by  the  mixed  multi- 
tude of  camp-followers  ;  and  many 
a  boa  -  constrictorish  adventurer 
went  on  Dugald  Dalgetty's  prin- 
ciple —  victualling  himself  doubt- 
less for  days  to  come.  After  he 
had  gone  more  than  satisfied  from 
the  board  of  the  Viceroy,  Bedouin 
chiefs  laid  violent  hands  on  the 
stranger  and  dragged  him  away  to 
their  hospitable  tents. 

Having  oppressed  him  with  tales 
of  such  heavy  feeding,  with  the 
thermometers  indicating  fabulous 
temperatures  in  the  shade,  we  in- 
vite the  reader  to  accompany  us  on  a 
cruise  or  two,  before  bringing  these 
rambling  Recollections  to  a  close. 
Memory  flies  back  with  us  to  days 
when  original  railway  shareholders 
still  dreamed  of  lucrative  returns  in 
legitimate  profits,  after  fantastic 
prices  had  been  paid  for  the  land  and 
for  damages,  —  when,  although  a 
railway  king  had  arisen  at  York, 
there  were  no  lines  as  yet  to  the 
north  of  Newcastle,  and  the  Scotch 
traffic  was  still  conducted  by 
coaches.  Naturally  many  people 
still  travelled  by  sea,  and  the 
steamers  of  the  time  were  both 
well  -  found  and  commodious. 
None  of  your  narrow  -  waisted 
screws,  down  by  the  stern,  send- 
ing tremors  through  the  system 
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even  when  the  weather  is  fine,  and 
with  all-pervading  smells  of  tar  and 
engine-grease ;  but  capacious,  com- 
fortable craft,  smoothly  propelled 
by  powerful  paddles,  with  broad 
and  beautifully  clean  quarter-decks 
where  you  could  really  take  your 
ease,  and  cabins  that  were  airy  and 
fairly  well  ventilated.  For  our  own 
part,  even  in  boyhood's  careless  hours 
we  had  always  some  apprehension 
as  to  going  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships  of  any  kind.  Whether  in 
the  portly  passenger  steamer,  in  the 
luxurious  pleasure  yacht,  or  in  the 
tiny  cockle-shell  of  a  cutter,  com- 
bining the  adventurous  with  the 
economical,  it  was  much  the  sauie. 
Appetite  and  happiness  depended 
on  the  weather.  But  then  with  us 
the  mal  de  mer  was  never  chronic  : 
it  struck  us  almost  by  surprise, 
coming  up  like  a  squall  over  the 
still  Mediterranean ;  and  it  passed 
away  for  a  time  just  as  quickly, 
leaving  us  all  the  better.  So  that 
in  rude  health,  or  in  the  intervals  of 
illness,  our  appetite  on  board  ship 
was  wolfish,  and  only  to  be  paral- 
leled by  the  famine-fits  we  have 
experienced  when  suddenly,  trans- 
ported in  the  middle  of  August 
from  the  flagstones  of  Pall  Mall  to 
the  slopes  of  Ben- something -or- 
other.  So  far  as  we  remember, 
the  stewards  of  the  Scotch  and 
London  boats  must  have  been 
very  kindly  fellows,  and  superior 
to  sordid  considerations.  At  all 
events,  when  intrusted  to  their 
care  in  travelling  to  and  from 
school,  before  being  advanced  to 
the  dignity  of  the  jacket,  they 
looked  after  us  with  fatherly  inter- 
est. "VVe  remember  how  welcome 
was  the  shrill  tinkle  of  the  dinner- 
bell,  when  we  were  wearied  with 
watching  the  monotonous  panorama 
of  cliffs  and  sandhills  on  the  dis- 
tant coast-line,  enlivened  though  it 
was  by  the  swooping  and  clamour- 


ing sea-fowl  in  the  foreground. 
IIow,  when  the  weather  was  rough, 
with  no  sea  legs  on  to  speak  of,  we 
staggered  and  lurched  when  beating 
up  for  the  "  companion."  How, 
hanging  on  by  the  hand-rail  at  the 
side,  stumbling  and  slipping  down 
the  brass-bound  steps,  we  steadied 
ourselves  on  the  dancing  floor  of 
the  cabin,  and  settled  into  one  of 
the  seats  on  the  horse-hair  sofa,  be- 
fore a  table  that  was  creaking  under 
oscillating  lamps.  How  the  com- 
pany at  dinner  was  select  in  num- 
ber, and  the  majority  showed  a 
stern  resolution  of  countenance,  as 
if  they  had  screwed  up  their  cour- 
age to  do  and  dare.  How  the  con- 
versation would  have  languished, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  bluff  and 
gruff  old  captain,  who  was  support- 
ed by  some  ancient  mariner  like 
himself,  and  one  or  two  other  weath- 
er-beaten  individuals  whose  internal 
fittings  might  have  been  of  cast- 
iron.  How  we  responded  with 
genuine  politeness  to  the  attentions 
of  pur  affable  patron  the  steward, 
by  partaking  freely  of  the  dishes 
he  pressed  on  us.  By  the  way, 
corned  beef  and  carrots  used  to 
figure  conspicuously  among  these, 
and  we  found  it  went  admirably  with 
the  unfamiliar  bottled  porter.  How 
the  pale-faced  lady  who  had  been 
generally  commended  for  her  pluck, 
beat  a  precipitate  retreat  on  the 
appearance  of  the  butter-boats 
which  accompanied  the  fish ;  how  her 
rosy-gilled  neighbour,  who  had  been 
gradually  turning  livid  like  herself, 
welcomed  the  opportunity  of  assist- 
ing her  on  deck ;  how  one  or  two 
more  succumbed  ignominiously  to 
the  boiled  mutton  ;  and  how  we  may 
personally  have  held  out  to  the 
pastry,  when  we  knocked  under  to 
internal  qualms.  If  we  showed  a 
face  so  resolute  to  adverse  fortune, 
it  may  be  imagined  how  happy  we 
were  when  the  seas  were  serene ; 
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more  especially  on  the  eve  of  the 
grouse-shooting,  when  the  yelpings 
of  pointers  and  setters  on  the  fore- 
deck  made  most  melodious  music 
in  our  ears,  and  when  jovial  sports- 
men, pleased  with  our  enthusiasm, 
good-naturedly  condescended  to  be 
amused  by  us,  occasionally  closing 
the  acquaintance  with  a  tip. 

We  daresay  those  seafaring  din- 
ners and  breakfasts  may  scarcely 
have  been  all  our  fancy  paints 
them ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
practice  of  cooking  on  board  ship 
must  have  been  greatly  refined  and 
developed  since  then.  We  have 
often  marvelled  at  the  wonderful 
culinary  resources  of  a  "Cunarder" 
or  a  vessel  of  the  "P.  and  0." 
After  much  information  vouchsafed 
to  our  curiosity  by  head-cooks  and 
pursers,  we  confess  ourselves  still  at 
a  loss  to  understand  how  those 
tremendously  solid  meals  can  be 
prepared  in  the  very  limited  space 
of  one  of  their  patent  modern  bat- 
teries de  cuisine.  But  it  is  a  still 
greater  mystery  how  the  Anglo- 
Indian  valetudinarians  are  in  case 
to  dispose  of  them.  If  a  man's 
machinery  be  iodependent  of  in- 
voluntary motion,  we  can  conceive 
of  his  going  ravenously  to  work 
when  rocked  on  the  breast  of  the 
broad  Atlantic ;  and  we  know  that 
Americans,  notwithstanding  the 
national  dyspepsia,  may  be  relied 
011  to  play  excellent  knives  and 
forks.  But  against  either  native- 
born  American  or  emigrating  Briton, 
we  should  be  content,  for  staying 
powers,  to  back  the  Anglo-Indian 
gentleman,  voyaging  eastward  after 
long  leave  devoted  to  patching  up 
his  liver.  Had  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company  not  consulted 
the  tastes  of  its  patrons,  it  must 
surely  have  revolutionised  its 
menus  long  ago.  We  have  sailed 
from  Southampton  in  sound  bodily 
condition,  made  decent  weather 


of  it  in  "  Biscay's  sleepless  bay," 
and  so  long  as  we  were  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
have  neither  felt  surprise  nor  ex- 
pressed distaste  at  the  cuisine. 
Steaming  westwards,  the  weather 
grew  warmer  and  warmer,  till  the 
iron  stanchions  of  the  awnings  be- 
came hot  to  the  touch,  and  the  air 
in  the  sleeping  -  cabins  more  and 
more  offensive.  Baths  and  morning 
coffee  did  much ;  but  still  we  had 
an  apprehension  that  our  marrow 
might  be  simmering  in  our  bones 
long  before  we  arrived  at  the  Isth- 
mus. We  felt  inclined  to  turn 
total  abstainers  and  vegetarians, 
and  would  have  indulged  ourself 
for  choice  at  the  dinner-hour,  if  we 
could,  with  some  such  trifle  as 
a  light  mayonnaise  of  butterflies. 
But  day  after  day  our  discomfort 
at  meals  was  aggravated  by  disgust, 
which  may  have  had  its  origin  in 
envy.  There  was  the  invariable 
profusion  of  steaming  dishes  on  the 
breakfast  -  table,  that  would  have 
been  appropriate  to  the  latitudes  of 
Scotland  or  Scandinavia.  There 
was  the  same  lavish  display  of  pon- 
derous joints  at  dinner,  with  mulli- 
gatawnies and  other  messes  of  simi- 
lar consistency.  Yet  day  after  day, 
and  meal  after  meal,  cadaverous 
civilians,  sallow  -  cheeked  soldiers, 
and  ladies  who  lounged  away  the 
days  in  their  lolling-chairs,  seldom 
stirring  a  finger  except  to  wave  a 
fan,  went  to  work  on  the  fare  with 
unabated  eagerness. 

They  manage  these  things  some- 
what better,  as  may  be  supposed, 
on  the  Messageries  boats.  The 
genius  of  the  French  cliefs  is  less 
material ;  and  with  them,  for  ex- 
ample, the  curry  was  but  a  piquant 
sauce  sent  up  with  the  tempting 
platters  of  perfectly  boiled  rice. 
Yet  we  soon  found  that  the  French 
steamers  had  drawbacks  of  their 
own.  We  sailed  once  from  the  East 
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for  Sicily,  in  a  splendid  vessel,  with, 
barely  a  dozen  of  fellow-passengers. 
Nevertheless,  repasts  that  were  both* 
well  devised  and  sumptuous  were 
laid  out  every  day  in  the  spacious 
saloon.  The  pity  of  it  was  that  we 
could  never,  for  the  life  of  us,  taste 
a  morsel.  The  vessel  unhappily 
rolled  a  little  to  the  light  breezes  : 
the  captain,  with  the  frank,  rough 
bearing  of  a  fire-eating  old  sea-dog, 
was  the  most  careful  of  timid  mari- 
ners; so  there  was  a  standing  order 
that,  to  guard  against  accidents,  all 
the  port-holes  and  bull's  eyes  should 
be  secured.  The  consequence  was 
that  we  slept  and  breathed  an  at- 
mosphere that  at  last  became  posi- 
tively fetid  :  the  roses  faded  out  of 
our  damask  cheeks,  and  our  souls 
sickened  at  the  sight  or  smell  of 
food.  Knowing  all  the  time  that 
free  ventilation  below  would  have 
made  us  a  man  again,  we  languish- 
ed as  we  could  on  lemonade  and 
oranges,  falling  off  sensibly  in  flesh 
and  spirits.  It  was  a  blessed  hour 
when,  disembarking  in  the  harbour 
of  Palermo,  we  hurried  off  to  our 
good  friend  Signor  Kagusa's  hotel, 
to  run  all  the  risks  of  a  surfeit  in 
our  state  of  extreme  inanition. 

On  that  melancholy  cruise,  with 
an  excellent  table  within  reach  of 
us,  we  suffered  something  like  the 
torments  of  Tantalus ;  but  much 
more  frequently,  on  small  foreign 
coasting  craft,  we  have  been  lowered 
to  starvation-pointby  sheer  repulsion. 
The  dishes  were  so  foul,  and  the 
preparation  was  so  filthy,  that  we 
could  only  hold  aloof,  and  long  to 
be  landed ;  while  acute  sufferings 
from  hunger  were  not  unfrequently 
aggravated  by  thirst.  Once  we 
were  so  much,  left  to  ourself  as  to 
take  a  passage  down  the  Gulf  of 
Corinth  in  a  small  Greek  boat. 
For  showing  us  the  enchanting 
scenery,  the  vessel's  programme 
was  admirable ;  for  we  zigzagged 


from  coast  to  coast,  and  took 
five  days  to  fetch  Corfu.  The 
weather  might  have  been  called 
exquisite,  had  it  not  been  so 
overpoweringly  hot.  And  unfortun- 
ately, the  courtesy  of  the  captain 
was  extreme.  He  would  insist 
upon  ceremoniously  treating  us  as 
an  honoured  guest.  He  seated  us 
at  his  own  right  hand,  and  pressed 
dish  after  dish,  upon  us  with  orien- 
tal hospitality.  And  these  dishes 
of  strange  and  mysterious  meats 
were  smothered  in  the  greasiest 
sauces,  and  scented  and  flavoured 
with  the  most  detestable  herbs. 
Had  the  tipple  been  tolerable,  we 
might  have  managed  better.  But 
our  shrivelled  tongue  clove  to  our 
parched  palate ;  and  the  diabolical 
Greek  wine,  with  its  strong  in- 
fusion of  resin,  seemed  positively 
to  hiss  upon  our  smarting  lips. 
We  have  no  great  liking  for  pure 
water  as  a  dinner  beverage  in  ordin- 
ary circumstances,  but  what  would 
we  have  given  then  for  a  cool  filter 
at  our  elbow !  As  for  the  fluid 
that  was  carried  in  the  grimy  water- 
butts,  it  had  a  worse  flavour  than 
the  wine,  and  was  more  than  luke- 
warm to  boot.  We  trust  that  we 
held  out  with  Spartan  heroism, 
smoothing  our  face  into  smiles  to 
reject  the  captain's  civilities ;  and 
happily  we  found  some  relief  on 
our  runs  ashore,  when  we  satur- 
ated ourself  with  lemonade  in  the 
shabby  cafes.  But  the  day  when 
we  set  foot  on  the  strand  at  Corfu, 
like  that  other  landing  at  Palermo, 
almost  repaid  us  for  our  previous 
pains,  and  will  always  be  cherished 
in  our  memory.  At  that  time  the 
British  colours  flew  from  the  forti- 
fications, and  leaving  our  luggage 
to  the  mercies  of  a  lacquais  de 
place,  we  rushed  up  to  a  Highland 
sergeant  who  stood  looking  on. 
The  honest  fellow  was  taken  aback 
by  our  inarticulate  earnestness  ;  but 
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when  he  understood  the  situation, 
we  had  his  warmest  sympathy.  He 
could  take  us  to  a  tavern  where 
they  sold  capital  pale  ale,  and  was 
willing  enough  to  act  as  guide  and 
as  taster  too.  So  before  we  climbed 
the  cliffs  to  a  friend's  quarters  in 
the  citadel,  we  had  eaten  and 
drunken  to  our  heart's  content.  As 
for  the  bitter  ale,  it  tasted  like 
that  nectar  of  the  gods  which  we 
had  failed  to  find  under  the  seats  of 
some  of  those  deities  on  Parnassus. 
We  forbear  from  glancing  back 
at  the  greater  horrors  of  Turkish  and 
Spanish  steamers — aggravated,  more- 
over, by  seeing  the  cooking  going 
forward  on  the  deck  in  hands  that 
might  have  been  grubbing  all  morn- 
ing in  the  coal-bunkers.  And  we  end 
our  article  with  the  brighter  sketch 
of  a  merry  noon-day  dinner  on  a 
river  steamer.  Though  the  hour 
may  have  been  unsuitable,  accord- 
ing to  our  insular  notions,  we  re- 
member nothing  pleasanter  than  the 
tables  set  out  under  the  awnings  on 
the  deck  of  a  boat  on  the  Rhine  or 
the  Danube.  Where  there  is  no 
movement  but  what  is  agreeable ; 
where  there  are  no  sounds  of  suffer- 
ing from  adjacent  state  -  cabins  ; 
where  everybody  is  happy,  or  ap- 
pears so,  and  when  most  of  the 
party  are  making  holiday, — there 
is  an  air  of  light  conviviality  about 
the  long-necked  flasks  that  ought 
hardly  to  hurt  the  sensibilities  of 


the  most  thorough-paced  total  ab- 
stainer. Then  the  scenery  that 
glides  past  as  the  boat  shoots  on 
surpasses  the  noblest  landscape- 
paintings  in  the  most  princely 
dining-hall;  while  the  decorations 
nature  displays  on  the  banks  are 
worth  any  quantity  of  flowers  and 
fruits  adorning  all  the  diners  a  la 
Russe.  Castles  and  convents,  vine- 
yards, villages,  and  orchards,  all 
pass  before  the  eyes  in  turn ;  now 
we  change  the  course  to  leave  room 
for  a  lumbering  raft ;  now  we 
give  the  go-by  to  a  string  of  deep- 
laden  lighters,  dragging  along  in 
the  wake  of  the  panting  steam- 
tug  ;  or  we  touch  bank  for  a 
moment  or  two  at  some  pier,  or 
slacken  speed  for  the  shore -boat 
rocking  on  our  wash,  that  has  come 
off  from  a  hamlet  to  land  a  passenger. 
So  all  the  senses  are  soothed  or 
agreeably  excited  simultaneously, 
and  we  feel  in  peace  and  charity 
with  all  the  world  ;  till  even  the 
strains  of  the  brass  band  from  amid- 
ships are  floating  on  the  air  in 
sounds  that  seem  seraphic.  Had 
we  stopped  our  ears  to  the  charm- 
ing of  the  oberkellner ;  had  we 
churlishly  turned  our  back  on  the 
company,  the  calves'  cutlets,  and 
the  Riidesheimer  or  the  Voslauer, — 
we  could  never  have  enjoyed  the 
scenery  half  so  much,  while  we 
should  have  regarded  the  bandsmen 
as  unmitigated  nuisances. 
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IF  a  straight  line  were  to  be 
drawn  from  the  frontiers  of  India 
on  the  east  to  the  coast  of  North 
Africa  on  the  west,  it  would  pass 
through  an  unbroken  series  of  Mo- 
hammedan countries,  which  have 
one  and  all  of  them  at  some  time 
or  another  played  an  important  part 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  States 
in  question  are  dependencies  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  which  has  gener- 
ally been  understood  up  to  the 
present  time  to  comprise  within 
its  limits,  not  only  Arabia  and 
Syria,  but  the  Pashalics  or  Regencies 
of  Egypt,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis.  From 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris  to  the  now 
famous  Hamfr  mountains  on  the 
frontiers  of  Algeria,  numberless 
Moslem  tribes  acknowledge  the 
civil  and  religious  supremacy  of  the 
Caliphs  at  Stamboul,  and  consider 
their  own  immediate  rulers,  the 
Khedives,  Beys,  or  Pachas,  as  veils, 
viceroys,  or  governors.  This  fealty 
paid  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
throughout  Egypt,  Tripoli,  and 
Tunis  (to  say  nothing  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Arabia)  is  no  doubtful 
sentiment  or  political  fiction ;  it  is 
a  living,  actual,  and  unmistakable 
reality,  and  forms  part  of  the 
common  ideas  as  to  civil  duty 
entertained  by  every  good  Moslem 
throughout  these  three  provinces. 

The  Regency  of  Tunis  has,  since 
1830,  formed  the  extreme  western 
boundary  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
and  recent  events  which  have  oc- 
curred in  connection  with  it  have 
in  a  very  marked  manner  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  Europe  to  its 
history,  its  political  status,  and 
its  ultimate  fate.  The  Tunisian 
Beylic  occupies  nearly  the  centre 
of  the  northern  shores  of  Africa ; 
and  its  sea  coast,  which  extends 


first  eastward  and  then  due  south, 
forms  an  irregular  line  of  nearly 
500  miles.  The  country  is  in- 
habited from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  inland,  is 
watered  by  several  large  streams, 
and  possesses  a  fertile  soil,  large 
unexplored  mineral  wealth,  and  a 
peaceful  and  industrious  popula- 
tion. In  the  north  is  situated  the 
great  natural  harbour  of  Bizerta, 
and  the  port  of  Goletta.  Susa  and 
Sfax  are  of  considerable  mercantile 
importance.  The  export  trade  of 
the  country  is  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  oil,  esparto  grass,  wool, 
and  cereals,  and  its  imports  consist 
chiefly  of  colonial  produce  and 
manufactured  goods.  There  are 
about  30,000  European  colonists  in 
Tunis,  of  which  16,000  are  Italians 
and  10,000  Maltese.  I  refrain 
from  alluding  even  in  the  briefest 
manner  to  the  annals  of  Tunis  prior 
to  its  conquest  by  the  Arabs.  The 
history  of  Phoenician,  Roman,  and 
Byzantine  Tunis  is  the  history  of 
Carthage.  In  the  twenty-first  year 
of  the  Hegira,  Tunis  was  invaded 
by  the  Arabs  under  Okba,  and 
before  a  quarter  of  a  century  had 
elapsed  it  was  completely  occupied 
by  its  conquerors.  In  698  A. D. 
Hassan  -  ben  -  el  Noman  destroyed 
the  Byzantine  Carthage  which  had 
sprung  up  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Phoenician  -and  Roman  cities,  and 
a  victorious  Moslem  army  reached 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  founding 
the  provinces  of  Algeria  and  Mor- 
occo. We  hear  of  one  dynasty  of 
rulers  succeeding  another  down  to 
the  time  when  the  great  family  of 
Beni  Hafs  obtained  the  supreme 
power  in  Tunis,  and  held  it  for  just 
three  hundred  years.  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  tbis  race,  Mou- 
ley  Muhamed,  died  in  1525,  be- 
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queathing  his  throne  to  his  youngest 
son,  Mouley  Hassan.  In  order  to 
render  his  own  position  unassail- 
able, Mouley  Hassan  planned  the 
massacre  of  his  brothers.  Two  of 
them  were  assassinated,  but  the  sur- 
vivor, Reshid,  contrived  to  escape. 
Taking  refuge  in  the  first  instance 
with  the  celebrated  Turkish  corsair 
Kheir-ed-Din,  he  afterwards  accom- 
panied his  protector  to  Constanti- 
nople. The  Sultan,  Soliman,  readi- 
ly agreed  to  espouse  his  cause,  and 
undertake  the  conquest  of  Tunis  on 
his  behalf;  but  before  the  Turkish 
armament  set  sail  in  1534,  Reshid 
was  thrown  into  a  Turkish  prison, 
from  which  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  ever  emerged.  The  plans  of 
Kheir-ed-Din  were  attended  with 
complete  success ;  the  gates  of  Tunis 
were  thrown  open  to  him,  the  im- 
perial banner  of  the  Caliphs  was 
unfurled  on  the  citadel,  and  the  first 
act  of  the  conquerors  was  to  pro- 
claim the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  Beni  Hafs,  and  that  hence- 
forth obedience  was  to  be  paid 
exclusively  to  the  veli  or  deputy 
of  the  Porte.  It  was  thus  that 
the  Caliphs  obtained  political  as 
well  as  religious  supremacy  in 
Tunis.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days 
the  gates  of  the  holy  city  of  Cair- 
wan  were  opened  to  the  Turkish 
viceroy,  and  the  deposed  Mouley 
Hassan  fled  to  the  Court  of  Charles 
V.  The  Emperor  promised  to  assist 
him,  and  during  the  summer  of 
1535  appeared  off  Goletta — the 
Piraeus  of  the  Tunisian  capital — 
with  a  fleet  of  400  sail  and  an  army 
of  about  30,000  men.  The  forces 
of  Spain,  Flanders,  Portugal,  Italy, 
and  the  Knights  of  St  John,  took 
part  in  this  famous  expedition. 
Complete  success  attended  the  op- 
erations of  the  invading  army, 
Kheir-ed-Din  was  defeated,  and 
Mouley  Hassan  was  once  more 
placed  upon  the  throne  of  his 
fathers.  On  the  6th  August  1535, 
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he  signed  a  treaty  by  which  he  ac- 
knowledged himself  to  be  a  vassal 
of  Spain,  and  bearing  in  many  of 
its  details  a  remarkable  resemblance 
to  the  hardly  less  important  con- 
vention which,  on  the  12th  May 
1881,  rendered  the  Regency  of  Tunis 
a  fief  of  the  French  Republic.  The 
Turks,  however,  continued  to  offer 
the  most  strenuous  resistance  to 
Mouley  Hassan  and  his  Spanish 
allies.  In  1573,  Sinan  Pasha,  the 
Turkish  general,  regained  possession 
of  the  Regency,  which  was  entirely 
evacuated  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
proceeded  to  reorganise  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  on  behalf  of 
the  Sublime  Porte.  The  supreme 
power  was  intrusted  to  a  Pasha 
named  by  the  Sultan,  who  was  to 
be  assisted  by  a  Cadi  (appointed 
in  the  same  manner)  and  a  divan 
or  council.  The  public  prayer  was 
to  mention  only  the  "  ruling  Sultan 
of  the  Osmanlis,"  and  in  his  name 
alone  was  all  money  current  in 
Tunis  to  be  coined.  Up  to  within 
six  weeks  ago  the  doors  of  the 
Hall  of  Justice  at  the  Bardo  Palace 
were  always  thrown  open  at  four 
o'clock,  and  the  public  invited  by 
proclamation  to  pay  homage  to  their 
most  puissant  suzerain  the  Emper- 
or of  Turkey,  whose  virtues  were 
loudly  set  forth  by  a  functionary 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  In 
1705,  one  Hossein  ben  Ali  became 
Bey  or  Pacha  of  Tunis,  and  his 
descendants  have  remained  in  power 
ever  since.  The  present  Bey,  Mu- 
hamed  -  es  -  Sadik,  succeeded  his 
brother  in  1859. 

These  references  to  the  past  his- 
tory of  Tunis  are  necessary  in  order 
to  estimate  the  gravity  of  the  events 
which  recently  happened  there. 
The  author  of  '  Les  Annales  Tunis- 
iennes'  has  compiled  an  elaborate 
record  of  the  history  of  the  Regency 
between  the  years  1525  and  1832. 
M.  Rousseau  was  first  interpreter 
of  the  French  Consulate-General  at 
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Tunis  in  1860,  and  had  access  to 
the  voluminous  archives  of  that 
office.  An  examination  of  the  re- 
sults of  his  labours  puts  the  ques- 
tion of  the  political  status  of  Tunis 
during  the  period  above  referred  to 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt. 
Some  such  investigation  is  rendered 
necessary  by  the  fact  that  M.  Bar- 
thelmy  Saint-Hilaire,  in  a  circular 
of  the  9th  May  1881  (which  was  is- 
sued simultaneously  with  a  "  Livre- 
jaune"  on  Tunisian  affairs),  declares 
that  "  France  has  always  regarded 
Tunis  as  an  independent  country;" 
whereas  Earl  Granville,  in  his  letter 
to  Lord  Lyons  of  the  17th  June 
1880,  says  that,  "in  the  view  of 
her  Majesty's  Government,  Tunis 
was  a  portion  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire." The  history  of  Tunis  as 
written  by  M.  Rousseau,  and  a 
study  of  the  various  treaties  enter- 
ed into  between  that  country  and 
France,  leave  no  doubt  whatever 
either  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  the 
Sultan's  claims  to  suzerainty,  or  as 
to  the  correctness  of  the  facts  con- 
tained in  his  appeal  to  the  great 
Powers.  M.  Rousseau  tells  us  of 
the  constant  arrival  in  Tunis  of 
special  envoys  from  the  Porte ;  of 
the  investiture  of  each  succeeding 
Bey  with  the  kaftan,  or  robe  of 
honour  sent  from  Stamboul ;  of 
frequent  applications  made  to  the 
Porte  in  matters  concerning  Tunis 
by  the  French  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople ;  of  decisions  on  several 
occasions  pronounced  by  Turkish 
commissioners  as  to  disputes  be- 
tween Tunis  and  Algiers ;  and 
of  Austria,  Venice,  and  Tuscany 
negotiating  conventions  with  Tunis 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  Sul- 
tan. The  testimony  afforded  by  the 
texts  of  the  thirteen  Franco-Tunis- 
ian treaties  entered  into  between 
1604  and  1830,  is  still  more  con- 
vincing. The  Bey  of  Tunis  is 
uniformly  styled  as  the  Viceroy, 
Dey,  Captain-General,  or  Pacha  of 
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the  Odjalt  of  Tunis  ;  the  treaties 
made  by  France  with  the  Sublime 
Porte  from  the  year  1535  are 
ratified  and  confirmed,  and  in 
several  of  the  conventions  it  is 
stipulated  that  French  vessels 
coming  to  Tunis  shall  only  pay 
"  the  dues  levied  in  other  parts 
of  the  Ottoman  empire."  In  1830, 
a  Tunisian  force  was  sent  to  the 
aid  of  the  Sultan  ;  and  even  as  late 
as  1854,  the  Bey  of  Tunis  sent  a 
contingent  of  15,000  to  join  the 
Turkish  army  in  the  Crimea.  There 
can  therefore  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  untenability  of  the  position 
assumed  by  M.  St  Hilaire,  whose 
arguments  involve  a  dilemma  from 
which  there  is  no  escape.  He  says 
Tunis  is,  and  always  has  been, 
independent.  Nobody  disputes 
that  she  accepted  the  firman  of 
1871  ratifying  her  position  as  a 
dependency  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 
If  she  accepted  those  conditions 
as  an  independent  State,  they  are 
equally  binding  on  her,  and  must 
of  necessity  impugn  the  validity 
of  any  arrangement  now  made  in 
defiance  of  them.  These  con- 
siderations are  of  little  practical 
importance,  as  the  dependency  of 
Tunis  on  Turkey,  politically  speak- 
ing, is  substantiated  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  doubt. 

We  now  come  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  relations  of  Great  Brit- 
ain with  Tunis.  Between  1662 
and  1 826,  fifteen  conventions  were 
entered  into  by  the  two  countries. 
The  conditions  obtained  were  sing- 
ularly favourable  to  English  com- 
merce ;  and  we  always  appear  to 
have  been  considered  in  the  light 
of  the  most  favoured  nation.  Arti- 
cle 24  of  the  Treaty  of  1751  ran 
thus :  "  Que  les  sujets  de  Sa 
Majeste  Britannique  seront  tou- 
jours  traite  par  1'Etat  de  Tunis 
avec  le  plus  haut  degre  d'egard, 
d'amitie,  et  d'honneur,  parceque 
les  Anglais,  de  toutes  les  autres 
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nations  sont  les  premiers  et  les 
meilleurs  amis."  During  upwards 
of  two  centuries  our  forefathers 
jealously  watched  our  position  in 
Tunis  as  "  the  most  favoured 
nation ; "  and  M.  Rousseau  clear- 
ly points  out  that  whenever  France 
managed  to  obtain  some  excep- 
tional privileges,  England  immedi- 
ately demanded  similar  concessions 
for  herself.  Besides  the  treaties 
above  alluded  to,  two  other  im- 
portant conventions  exist  between 
Great  Britain  and  Tunis.  By 
that  of  1863,  English  subjects 
acquired  the  right  of  holding  real 
property  in  Tunis  in  their  own 
name  ;  while  that  of  1875  relates 
almost  exclusively  to  commerce. 
In  virtue  of  the  one,  British  sub- 
jects have  acquired  much  land  in 
the  Regency ;  while  the  other  has 
not  a  little  contributed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  international  trade. 

During  a  reign  of  twenty  -  two 
years,  Muhamed-es-Sadik  has  hon- 
estly tried  to  insure  to  each  Euro- 
pean nation  a  just  respect  for  rights 
acquired  by  treaty,  and  has  always 
refused  to  allow  one  of  his  allies  to 
profit  by  the  loss  of  another.  In 
1869  the  finances  of  the  country 
were,  with  the  consent  and  ap- 
proval of  England,  France,  and 
Italy,  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  In- 
ternational Financial  Commission, 
in  which  all  three  Powers  were 
equally  represented.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  revenues  of  the  country 
have  been  conceded  to  the  Commis- 
sion in  order  to  secure  the  punc- 
tual payment  of  the  interest  on 
the  funded  debt ;  but  they  are  col- 
lected and  administered  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  treaty  engage- 
ments existing  between  the  Regency 
of  Tunis  and  the  Powers.  The 
Bey  has  invariably  shown  a  dispo- 
sition to  favour  in  every  way  the 
introduction  of  foreign  capital  into 
his  country ;  but  he  has  always 
endeavoured,  in  the  concessions  he 


has  granted,  to  maintain  his  own 
independence.  Ten  years  ago  seve- 
ral English  companies  embarked  in 
different  enterprises  in  Tunis.  Of 
these  one  still  exists,  while  a  second 
has  ceded  its  rights  to  the  Italian 
Rubattino  Company. 

One  of  the  most  important  events 
of  the  reign  of  Muhamed-es-Sadik 
Bey  was  the  reception  of  a  Jirman 
from  the  Sultan  in  1871.  Although 
the  Bey  had  been  formally  invested 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne  twelve 
years  before,  he  felt  that  time  had 
somewhat  weakened  the  tie  which 
bound  him  ,'as  a  vassal  to  the  Ca- 
liph, and  was  anxious  to  place  the 
position  of  Tunis  towards  the  Otto- 
man empire  beyond  the  possibility 
of  dispute  or  cavil.  In  1863  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys  had  informed 
a  French  banker  who  was  about 
to  contract  for  a  Tunisian  loan, 
that  the  consent  of  the  Porte  was 
necessary  to  "  legitimise  "  the  trans- 
action ;  but  subsequent  events  had 
induced  France  to  call  in  question 
the  rights  of  the  Sultan  as  suzerain 
of  Tunis.  So  strongly  did  France 
oppose  the  reception  of  the  con- 
firmatory Jirman,  that  she  threat- 
ened to  prevent  the  landing  of  the 
Turkish  commissioner.  The  fir- 
man, however,  was  brought  in  state 
to  Tunis,  and  proclaimed  with  pub- 
lic festivities  and  rejoicings.  It 
declared  that  the  Regency  of  Tunis 
should  form,  as  heretofore,  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  Ottoman  empire ; 
that  although  the  Bey  might  make 
commercial  treaties  with  foreign 
Powers,  he  was  entirely  debarred 
from  entering  into  political  conven- 
tions with  them,  or  ceding  to  them 
any  part  of  Tunisian  territory ;  and 
that  the  forfeiture  of  the  right  of 
hereditary  succession  should  follow 
any  violation  of  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  the  imperial  Ithat.  On 
the  8th November  1871,  the  'Times' 
commences  an  article  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Tunis  with  these  words : 
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"  The  Tunisian  Regency  is  now  de 
jure  and  de  facto  an  integral  part 
of  the  Ottoman  empire;"  and  nearly 
all  the  Powers  of  Europe  appear 
to  have  entertained  the  same  opin- 
ion. England,  Austria,  and  Russia 
officially  congratulated  the  Bey  on 
the  reception  of  the  firman,  and 
have,  as  well  as  other  Powers,  acted 
upon  it  ever  since.  The  Liberal 
Cabinet  of  England  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  negotiations  which 
led  to  the  action  of  the  Porte  in 
1871 ;  and  the  activity  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone and  Lord  Granville  in  assist- 
ing the  Bey  to  obtain  the  firman 
when  France  was  weak  in  1871, 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
apathy  with  which  they  have  wit- 
nessed its  destruction  in  1881  when 
France  is  strong,  powerful,  and  there- 
fore to  be  dreaded.  In  1878  the 
Bey  sent  both  money  and  supplies 
to  Constantinople,  and  Russia  with- 
drew her  Consul  from  Tunis  on  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities.  The  Ger- 
man Emperor  in  1872  refused  to 
receive  a  Tunisian  envoy  unless 
presented  by  the  Turkish  ambassa- 
dor, and  England  has  invariably 
assumed  a  similar  position. 

With  these  unavoidable  refer- 
ences to  the  history  of  Tunis  in 
the  past,  I  now  propose  to  sketch 
the  events  which  led  to  and  at- 
tended the  recent  French  invasion 
of  the  country,  and  culminated  in 
the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Kasr- 
Essaid  on  the  12th  May  1881. 
In  1876  Monsieur  Theodore  Rou- 
stan  arrived  at  Tunis  as  French 
Charge"  d' Affaires.  Restless,  ambi- 
tious, and  energetic,  he  soon  evinced 
a  disposition  to  advance  French  in- 
terests in  the  country  with  a  high 
hand.  Two  years  later  Signer  Li- 
curgo  Maccio,  an  old  rival  of  M. 
Roustan's  in  Egypt,  succeeded  to 
the  post  of  Italian  Consul-General 
in  Tunis,  and  seemed  determined 
to  contest  his  French  colleague's 
endeavours  to  assert  for  France 


an  exclusive  preponderance  at  the 
Tunisian  Court.  About  this  time 
the  capabilities  of  Tunis  as  a  field 
for  enterprise  and  speculation  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  capital- 
ists of  Paris  and  Marseilles,  and  the 
Societe  des  Comptoirs  Maritimes, 
the  Societe  Marseillaise,  and  the 
Societe  des  Batignolles  hastened  to 
establish  branches  in  the  Regency. 
In  M.  Roustan  they  found  an  able 
and  devoted  ally.  The  Bey  was 
induced  to  grant  to  the  last-named 
Company  a  concession  to  construct 
a  railway  across  his  territory  to- 
wards the  Tunisian  frontier,  and  a 
year  later  he  unwillingly  permitted 
the  constructors  to  effect  a  junction 
with  the  Algerian  lines.  Five  years 
ago  a  very  similar  grant  was  made 
to  an  Englishman ;  but  as  the  pecu- 
niary success  of  the  undertaking  was 
more  than  problematical,  the  pro- 
ject wholly  failed  to  find  favour  in 
the  English  market.  M.  Roustan, 
however,  induced  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  to  guarantee  a  sat- 
isfactory interest  on  the  necessary 
capital ;  and  it  was  then  he  must 
have  unfolded  his  plans,  which, 
three  years  later,  resulted  in  the 
events  which  Europe  has  witness- 
ed during  the  past  three  months. 
Not  content  with  the  success 
achieved  by  the  Societe  des  Batig- 
nolles, M.  Roustan  embarked  on 
other  similar  adventures  in  aid  of 
"  French  interests."  Seven  years 
before,  the  Bey  of  Tunis  had  granted 
to  M.  de  Sancy  a  vast  domain,  to 
be  held  under  certain  specific  con- 
ditions, called  Sidi  Tabet.  The 
grant  was  purely  personal,  and 
amongst  other  things  M.  de  Sancy 
engaged  to  maintain  on  the  estate 
such  an  establishment  as  would 
conduce  to  the  improvement  of  the 
native  breed  of  horses.  According 
to  the  terms  of  his  agreement  with 
the  Tunisian  Government,  M.  de 
Sancy 's  rights  were  forfeited,  and 
an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Bey 
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(who  even  then  appears  to  have 
become  alarmed  at  M.  Roustan's 
progress)  to  recover  possession 
of  the  property  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  original  deed 
of  gift.  M.  Roustan,  however, 
promptly  intervened;  the  Tunis- 
ian Minister  was  obliged  to  pub- 
licly demand  pardon  for  invading 
a  French  possession,  and  M.  de 
Sancy's  grant  was  renewed,  but 
with  powers  of  cession.  The  do- 
main of  Sidi  Tabet  has  now  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Societe  Mar- 
seillaise. Shortly  afterwards  a  M. 
Oscar  Gay  arrived  at  Tunis.  He 
brought  with  him  a  project,  which 
appears  to  have  been  of  too  ad- 
vanced a  nature  even  for  M.  Rous- 
tan, although  he  very  strongly  sup- 
ported it.  M.  Gay  desired  to  re- 
build the  city,  and  reconstruct  the 
ports,  of  Carthage.  The  Bey  re- 
fused to  accept  his  proposals,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  rest  contented  with 
a  considerable  indemnity  for  lost 
time,  and  the  Grand  Cordon  of 
the  Tunisian  Order,  During  1880 
M.  Roustan  pressed  the  granting 
of  several  other  concessions  on  the 
Bey,  but  in  the  summer  of  that 
year  he  received  a  temporary  check 
which  has  never  been  forgotten  or 
forgiven.  The  English  railway  be- 
tween Tunis  and  the  Goletta  came 
into  the  market,  and  after  a  spirit- 
ed competition  it  was  purchased  by 
the  Italian  Rubattino  Company. 
M.  Roustan  at  once  obtained  grants 
for  lines  to  the  coast  and  to  Bizerta, 
and  a  general  undertaking  from  the 
Tunisian  Governments  to  refrain 
from  allowing  the  construction  of 
any  other  railways  in  the  country 
without  first  offering  them  to  French 
capitalists.  M.  Maccio  now  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  permission  to 
connect  the  Regency  with  the  tele- 
graphic lines  of  Italy  by  a  subma- 
rine cable;  but  M.  Roustan  induced 
the  Bey  to  refuse  his  consent,  al- 
though the  French  pretensions  to 


monopolise  telegraphic  communi- 
cation could  on  no  ground  be  de- 
fended. Shortly  afterwards  a  con- 
cession was  granted  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  port  at  Tunis,  which 
would  render  the  Rubattino  line 
practically  useless.  During  the 
summer  of  1880  M.  Roustan  first 
intimated  to  the  Bey  his  plans  for 
the  establishment  over  the  Regency 
of  a  French  Protectorate  ;  and  as 
time  went  on,  he  pressed  the  matter 
with  increasing  energy  on  Muhamed- 
es-Sadik,  but  without  any  favour- 
able result.  The  Bey  informed 
the  Sultan  of  these  proposals,  and 
seemed  inclined  to  court  the  aid  of 
Italy.  Matters  were  in  this  posi- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year,  when  the  dispute  commonly 
known  as  the  Enfida  case  attract- 
ed public  attention  in  England  to 
Tunis,  and  more  particularly  to  M. 
Roustan's  proceedings.  The  ex- 
Prime  Minister  of  Tunis,  Kheir-ed- 
Din  Pacha,  possessed  an  enormous 
domain  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  city  of  Cairwan  called  the 
"  Enfida."  An  English  subject, 
Mr  Levy,  was  the  proprietor  of  a 
neighbouring  estate,  known  as  the 
"  Suyah."  Mr  Levy  was  in  treaty 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Enfida, 
when  the  Societe  Marseillaise  inter- 
vened and  induced  the  Pacha  to  sell 
it  to  them.  According  to  the  local 
law  of  Tunis,  adjoining  proprietors 
have  the  right  of  exercising  pre- 
emption, and  obtaining  possession 
of  the  property  sold,  on  repaying 
the  purchase -money,  with  certain 
formalities,  to  the  original  vendee. 
This  right  was  exercised  by  Mr 
Levy,  and  the  local  courts  put 
him  in  possession  of  the  Enfida. 
M.  Roustan  forcibly  ejected  Mr 
Levy's  agents  from  a  house  on  the 
estate,  but  failed  to  deprive  him 
of  the  bulk  of  the  property.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  England  : 
two  ships  of  war  were  sent  to 
counteract  M.  Roustan's  attempt 
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to  overawe  the  Tunisian  author- 
ities, and  to  this  day  Mr  Levy 
remains  the  occupant  of  the  Enfida. 
The  action  of  the  Government  in 
this  matter,  rightly  or  wrongly,  im- 
pressed the  Bey  with  a  conviction 
that  England  was  not  prepared  to 
surrender  her  interests  in  Tunis, 
and  that  Mr  Gladstone  would  adopt 
a  policy  in  conformity  with  his 
views  of  1871.  M.  Roustan  next 
demanded,  on  behalf  of  a  M.  Ren- 
ault, the  authorisation  of  the  Bey 
for  the  formation  of  an  Agricultural 
Bank,  with  peculiar  and  exclusive 
privileges ;  and  his  request  was  re- 
fused. During  the  months  of  Jan- 
uary and  February  in  the  present 
year,  the  Havas  Telegraphic  Agency 
and  the  French  press  entered  on  an 
active  campaign  against  Tunis,  tak- 
ing the  Enfida  case  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Bank  as  their  text ;  and  the 
assertion  of  French  preponderance, 
the  establishment  of  the  Protector- 
ate, or  even  the  total  annexation  of 
the  Regency,  were  openly  discussed. 
A  French  writer  in  a  very  remark- 
able pamphlet,  'Les  Fran9ais  en 
Tunisie/  alludes  in  the  following 
terms  to  the  means  used  to  justify 
the  approaching  campaign  in  the 
eyes  of  France  : — 

"  C:est  en  cela,"  writes  Videns,  "  con- 
sis  te  Fart  modern  e  des  gouvernants. 
Us  ont  pour  instruments  choisis,  dans 
1'exercise  de  cet  art,  les  Agences  tele- 
graphiques,  qui  soiit  a  leurs  ordres  : 
pour  instruments  volontaires  les  jour- 
naux  juifs,  ou  financiers,  c'est  la 
meme  chose,  et  il  y  en  a  beaucoup : 
pour  instruments  aveugles  on  in- 
conscients,  les  malheureux  journaux, 
meme  honnetes,  contraints  par  la  ne- 
cessite  de  foui'nir  des  nouvelles  a  leurs 
abonnes,  de  reproduire  les  depeches  et 
les  correspondences  toutes  faites  des 
Agences,  clont  il  leur  est  materielle- 
ment  impossible  de  se  passer." 

The  Italian  and  English  press, 
however,  strongly  advocated  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in 
Tunis ;  and  it  soon  became  evident 


that  some  better  excuse  for  proceed- 
ing to  extremities  than  the  Enfida 
case  must  be  put  forward.  The 
action  of  M.  Roustan  in  that  matter 
had  wellnigh  involved  France  in 
a  very  disagreeable  complication. 
During  the  early  days  of  March, 
M.  St  Hilaire  thought  it  prudent 
to  distinctly  deny  any  desire  on 
the  part  of  France  to  obtain  a  pro- 
tectorate over  Tunis. 

The  activity  of  M.  Roustan  en- 
abled him  in  a  short  time  to  furnish 
his  Government  with  a  fresh  pre- 
text for  hostile  action  towards  the 
Tunisian  Government,  and  with 
one  which  entailed  no  undesirable 
entanglement  with  a  European 
Power.  He  fell  back  on  the 
time-honoured  casus  belli  of  a 
frontier  raid.  Between  Tunis  and 
Algeria  is  a  spur  of  the  Atlas 
range,  stretching  from  a  point  some 
sixty  miles  inland  to  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  near  Tabarca. 
One  slope  is  inhabited  by  the 
Tunisian  tribe  of  Hamirs  (any 
other  rendering  of  the  name  is 
absolutely  incorrect),  while  the 
other  is  peopled  by  the  Algerian 
tribe  of  Nehed.  The  Hamirs  are 
sturdy,  warlike,  and  quarrelsome 
agriculturists,  never  too  loyal  sub- 
jects of  the  Bey,  but  by  no  means 
the  brigands  they  have  been  de- 
scribed to  be.  In  the  last  days 
of  March  a  dispute  arose  between 
some  of  the  Hamirs  and  their 
neighbours  the  Neheds,  and  in  an 
affray  a  Hami'r  was  killed  and  some 
^ehed  tents  burned.  A  company 
of  French  soldiers  interfered ;  the 
Hamirs  were  attacked  on  Tunisian 
territory,  and  five  French  soldiers 
and  several  Hamirs  lost  their  lives 
in  the  melee.  This  occurred  on 
the  31st  March;  and  within  six 
weeks  from  that  time,  Tunis,  as  an 
independent  country,  ceased  to  ex- 
ist, and  the  Sultan  was  deprived 
of  one  of  his  richest  and  most  im- 
portant dependencies. 
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The  important  role  of  the  Havas 
Telegraphic  Agency  now  began.  The 
Hamir  raids  were  exaggerated  ;  and 
as  the  massacre  of  Colonel  Flatters' 
expedition  happened  to  occur  at  the 
same  time,  care  was  taken  to  con- 
fuse as  much  as  possible  the  two 
events.  Battles  between  the  Al- 
gerians and  the  Hamirs  were  de- 
scribed one  day  and  contradicted 
the  next,  and  public  excitement 
in  France  soon  reached  a  pitch 
which  permitted  of  no  delay  on 
the  part  of  the  Government.  It 
was  decided  to  punish  the  Hamirs. 
Preparations  were  commenced  in 
Algeria  and  in  France,  and  M.  St 
Hilaire  distinctly  assured  both 
Signor  Cairoli  and  Lord  Granville 
that  France  had  no  other  ulterior 
views  beyond  the  vindication  of 
her  honour  and  the  prevention  of 
further  disorders  on  the  frontiers. 
These  declarations  were  explicit, 
clear,  and  unmistakable.  On  the 
llth  April  1881,  M.  Jules  Ferry 
denied  that  France  had  any  idea 
of  conquest,  and  assured  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  (with  refer- 
ence to  an  insinuation  to  the  con- 
trary) that  "  entre  cette  operation 
militaire  et  1'affaire  d'Enfida  il 
n'y  a  aucune  relation,  directe  ou  in- 
directe,"  With  these  assurances 
England  and  Italy  had  no  other 
alternative  but  to  remain  content. 
On  the  7th  April  M.  Roustan 
announced  to  the  Tunisian  Govern- 
ment that  the  French  Republic  "  a 
decid6  d'infliger  tm  chatiment  a 
quelques-unes  des  tribus  Tunisi- 
ennes."  The  Bey  immediately  an- 
swered that  he  was  able  and  willing 
to  inflict  himself  any  punishment 
France  desired  on  the  frontier  tribes, 
and  respectfully  protested  in  his 
own  name  and  that  of  his  suzerain 
against  the  violation  of  his  terri- 
tory, and  the  consequences  which 
might  ensue  therefrom.  As  M.  St 
Hilaire  refused  to  alter  his  purpose, 
the  Bey  addressed  a  second  letter  to 


M.  Roustan,  as  well  as  a  circular  to 
the  foreign  representatives,  in  which 
he  set  forth  the  difficulties  of  his 
position,  and  renewed  his  protests 
against  the  invasion  of  the  Regency. 
In  order  to  give  France  immedi- 
ate proof  of  his  ability  to  control 
the  Hamirs,  and  afford  any  satis- 
faction which  might  be  asked  on 
account  of  the  alleged  raids,  the 
Bey  despatched  his  brother  with  a 
large  force  to  the  frontier;  and  with- 
in ten  days  he  had  received  the  sub- 
mission, not  only  of  the  Hamirs, 
but  of  all  the  other  mountain  clans. 
The  French  preparations,  however, 
increased  in  magnitude ;  the  Bey 
in  alarm  appealed  to  the  Sultan, 
and  on  the  18th  April  addressed 
fresh  protests  to  M.  Roustan.  On 
the  25th  April,  M.  St  Hilaire  saw 
Lord  Lyons ;  and  the  French  pro- 
gramme appears  to  have  been  con- 
siderably extended  since  M.  Ferry's 
declaration  of  a  fortnight  previous. 
M.  St  Hilaire  then  told  Lord  Lyons 
that  "the  objects  of  the  French 
expedition  were  to  chastise  the  law- 
less tribes,  to  insure  the  permanent 
establishment  of  order  on  the  fron- 
tier, to  settle  outstanding  claims, 
and  to  take  effectual  securities 
against  Tunis  being  used  by  any 
foreign  Power  as  a  means  of  dis- 
turbing the  French  rule  in  Algeria." 
On  the  same  day  the  invading 
force  entered  Tunisian  territory. 
Five  days  before,  M.  Roustan  had 
again  demanded  the  Bey's  permis- 
sion for  the  French  troops  to  land 
at  Tabarca,  and  his  Highness  had 
refused  to  accede  to  the  request. 
On  the  26th  April,  Generals  Forge- 
mol  and  Vincendon  entered  the 
Hamir  country  and  attacked  the 
Hamirs  at  Ain  Ismain.  At  the 
same  time  four  French  ironclads 
bombarded  the  ancient  fortress  of 
Tabarca.  The  Tunisian  officer  in 
charge  of  the  fort  declined  to  sur- 
render it  to  the  French  of  his 
own  accord  without  the  Bey's  in- 
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structions,  and  while  lie  was  wait- 
ing for  them  he  was  •  unexpected- 
ly attacked.     About  fifty  Tunisian 
soldiers  were  killed,  and  the  officer 
managed  to  escape  wounded  to  the 
shore.       The    French   flag   was   at 
once  hoisted  on  the  Taharca  fort. 
Although  the  progress  of  Generals 
Forgemol   and   Vincendon   in   the 
forest-covered  fastnesses  of  the  Ha- 
mirs  was  necessarily  slow,  their  de- 
lay was  amply  compensated  for  by 
great    activity  in  other  directions. 
On  the  1st  May  the  French  occu- 
pied the  port  of  Bizerta,  which  will 
in  a  few  years,  in  all  probability, 
become  the  most  important  harbour 
in   the  Mediterranean.     Two  days 
previously     another     force     under 
General   Logerot    had   taken   Kef, 
and    subsequently   pushed    on    to 
Souk  -  el  -  Arba,  a    station  on   the 
French  railway.      Meanwhile   the 
alarm  at  the  Bardo  palace  increased 
apace.       The   Bey  telegraphed  ap- 
peals   to   the    Powers ;   these    ap- 
peals   were    repeated     even    with 
greater   force   by  the   Sultan,  and 
yet   no   sign   was   made.      M.    St 
Hilaire  repeated  his  pacific  assur- 
ances.     The    European    colonists, 
becoming   more   and  more  uneasy, 
addressed  their  respective  Consuls 
as  to  the  dangers  of  the  situation. 
On    the    day   the   French    troops 
entered  Kef,  M.  Roustan  writes  as 
follows  to  his  subordinates  through- 
out the   Eegency :    "  There   is   no 
need  for  alarm ;  the  French  troops 
are    only    come     to     punish      the 
Hamirs,    and    not    to    make    war 
against  the   Bey   of  Tunis."     The 
garrison    of    Bizerta    was    rapidly 
augmented,    and    in    a   few    days 
Generals  Breart  and  Maurand  were 
in  command  of  12,000  men.     The 
French  flag  was  ostentatiously  dis- 
played   on    the   citadel,    the   forts 
were  furnished  with  French   artil- 
lery, and  the  general  in  command 
styled  himself  officially  "  Governor 
of  Bizerta."     On  the  5th  May  the 


Bey  communicated  a  further  pro- 
test to  the  Powers  by  telegraph. 
The  occupation  of  Bizerta  had 
directed  public  attention  in  Eng- 
land and  Italy  still  closer  to  the 
Tunisian  question  ;  Lord  Granville 
and  Signor  Cairoli  received  fresh 
assurances  that  this  step  only  formed 
part  of  the  original  plan  of  opera- 
tions against  the  Hamirs,  and  ap- 
pear to  have  been  convinced  by 
them.  On  the  9th  May  a  column 
under  General  Breirt  left  Bizerta, 
and  having  crossed  the  Medjerda, 
took  up  a  position  near  Saballa, 
barely  ten  miles  from  the  capital. 
The  following  day,  however,  the 
French  troops  marched  by  way  of 
the  Sidi  Tabet  estate  to  Djedeida, 
a  station  on  the  French  railway. 
The  Bey's  fears  greatly  increased, 
and  on  the  llth  May  he  tele- 
graphed by  way  of  Italy  the  fol- 
lowing last  appeal  to  the  Powers  : — 

"To  Earl  GRAN VILLE,  London. — The 
advance  of  the  French  troops  in  this 
Regency  continues.  Hitherto  we  have 
succeeded  in  reassuring  our  subjects 
by  reiterated  declarations  that  the 
French  operations  would  be  strictly 
confined  to  the  punishment  of  the 
Kroumirs.  We  believed  that  the  as- 
surances given  to  the  Powers  and  to 
our  suzerain  justified  our  so  doing. 
Notwithstanding  these  protestations, 
the  French  camp  is  to-day  within  17 
miles  of  our  capital,  and  during  their 
inarch  the  French  forces  approached 
it  even  nearer.  These  undeniable  facts 
tend  materially  to  lessen  the  effect  of 
the  injunctions  we  have  given  our  sub- 
jects, and  have  even  led  to  our  own 
conduct  being  very  seriously  animad- 
verted on  in  our  own  dominions.  We 
have  redoubled  our  efforts  to  persuade 
our  subjects  to  offer  no  resistance  to 
this  invasion,  but  our  task  becomes 
more  difficult  as  a  disregard  of  the 
assurances  given  becomes  more  appa- 
rent. Is  it  possible  for  us  to  tell  how 
long  we  may  be  able  to  maintain  order 
among  the  unoffending  tribes,  who  see 
their  dwellings,  herds,  and  crops  sac- 
rificed by  the  march  of  the  French 
troops  ?  In  these  circumstances,  and 
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in  view  of  the  extreme  urgency  of  the 
case,  we  implore  the  British  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  the  Governments  of 
the  other  great  Powers,  to  take  such 
measures  as  may  at  least  induce  the 
Government  of  the  French  Republic 
to  declare  its  intentions  in  respect  to 
our  Regency,  and  make  known  the 
complaints  which  it  may  consider  itself 
justified  to  prefer  against  us. — Mu- 
HAMED-ES-SADIK." 

The  next  morning  the  interpreter 
of  M.  Roustan  brought  a  letter  to 
the  Bey,  in  which  he  stated  that  the 
French  Government  had  appointed 
General  Breart  to  tender  a  treaty 
for  his  acceptance,  and  that  he  re- 
quested the  Bey  to  grant  him  an 
interview  in  the  afternoon.  He  also 
asked  the  Bey's  permission  for  the 
general  to  bring  with  him  a  detach- 
ment of  troops  from  Djedeida.  The 
Bey  answered  that  although  he 
should  be  happy  to  receive  General 
Bre"art,  he  strongly  deprecated  any 
approach  of  the  French  troops  to- 
wards Tunis.  This  letter  had  barely 
been  forwarded  to  Tunis,  when  the 
advance-guard  of  General  Breart's 
troops  was  observed  crossing  the 
low  hills  in  the  direction  of  Dje- 
deida. Before  noon  4000  men  had 
encamped  in  the  gardens  of  Man- 
ozzba,  barely  two  miles  from  the 
palace.  Two  batteries  of  artillery 
were  ostentatiously  displayed,  and 
the  outposts  were  pushed  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Bey's 
residence  at  Kasr-es-Said.  It  is 
difficult  to  describe  the  terror  ex- 
cited amongst  its  inmates,  who 
viewed  the  approach  of  the  French 
from  the  upper  windows.  The 
effect  of  the  demonstration  was 
remarkable,  and  the  Bey's  advisers 
seemed  at  once  to  lose  all  hope. 
The  attendants  conversed  in  whis- 
pers, and  at  four  o'clock  M.  Roustan 
arrived.  He  was  soon  followed  by 
General  Breart,  who  was  accom- 
panied by  twenty  officers  of  his 
staff  fully  armed,  and  a  numerous 
escort.  On  entering  the  Bey's  room 
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he  at  once  presented  him  with  a 
draft  treaty,  which  he  said  the 
French  Government  desired  the 
Bey  to  sign  that  night  before  eight 
o'clock.  The  Bey  asked  for  time, 
but  General  Breart  would  only 
grant  the  extension  of  a  single 
hour.  The  draft  was  then  read 
over  to  the  Bey,  and  for  some  time 
he  declined  even  to  consider  it.  He 
requested  the  general  to  inform  him 
of  the  consequences  of  a  refusal, 
whereupon  M.  Eoustan  answered 
that  they  would  be  of  a  very  serious 
character.  A  friend  of  M.  Roustan 
whispered  them  to  the  Bey.  The 
penalty  of  non-compliance  was  to 
be  the  deposition  of  Muhamed-es- 
Sadik  in  favour  of  his  younger 
brother  Sidi  Taib,  and  the  condign 
punishment  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
Mustapha  ben  Ismail.  Sidi  Taib 
had  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  French 
proposals,  and  was  at  that  moment 
waiting  at  the  Marsa  for  the  escort 
of  French  troops  which  was  to 
convey  him  to  the  Bardo.  The 
Bey  then  resolved  to  lay  the  matter 
before  his  Council.  Ten  of  the 
councillors  were  in  the  palace ; 
and  while  nine  of  them  advised 
the  Bey  to  yield,  the  tenth  de- 
clared death  was  preferable  to  such 
disgrace.  Even  then  the  Bey  hes- 
itated. He  asked  for  an  Arabic 
translation  of  the  treaty,  and  to 
be  allowed  to  sign  under  protest. 
Both  requests  were  refused  him. 
The  ladies  of  the  palace,  terrified 
by  the  presence  of  the  French  sol- 
diers, sent  frequent  messages  im- 
ploring him  to  sign.  The  Beys  of 
Tunis  invariably  affix  their  signet 
to  documents  of  this  kind,  but  in 
the  present  instance  time  would  not 
allow  of  the  seal  being  sent  for. 
At  seven  o'clock  he  signed  the 
French  treaty  and  became  a  vas- 
sal of  France,  under  terms  even 
more  onerous  than  those  which 
Charles  V.  had  imposed  on  his 
predecessor  Mouley  Hassan  three 
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centuries  and  a  half  ago.  While 
General  Breart  was  negotiating  at 
the  Bardo,  M.  St  Hilaire  was  even 
at  the  eleventh  hour  making  the 
most  pacific  disclaimers  in  the 
French  Chambers.  On  the  9th 
May  he  had,  however,  issued  a  re- 
markable circular  which  admitted 
to  a  certain  extent  the  real  objects 
of  the  Tunisian  expedition,  and  in 
which,  for  the  first  time,  he  aban- 
doned the  plea  of  Hamir  punish- 
ment. It  will  be  curious  to  observe 
how  he  can  reconcile  these  declara- 
tions with  M.  Ferry's  statements  in 
the  Chamber  exactly  one  month 
before.  In  this  circular  M.  St  Hil- 
aire sets  forth  the  various  reasons 
which  have  induced  France  to  have 
recourse  to  other  means  as  regards 
Tunis  than  "la  discussion  loyale  et 
la  persuasion."  He  then  proceeds 
to  enumerate  the  dispute  as  to  the 
Tunis  and  Goletta  railway,  the 
Italian  attempt  to  establish  a  sub- 
marine cable  between  Tunis  and 
Italy,  the  opposition  to  the  French 
railway  to  Susa,  and  lastly,  "la 
question  du  domaine  de  1'Enfida 
qu'on  essaye  de  ravir  par  des 
moy ens  illegaux  a  une  compagnie 
Marseillaise  aussi  honnete  que 
laborieuse."  The  Hamir  raids  are 
barely  mentioned,  but  the  real  ob- 
ject of  the  French  expedition  is 
clearly  revealed. 

The  treaty  of  Kasr-Essaid  con- 
tains ten  articles.  The  French  Ee- 
public  agrees  to  protect  the  Bey 
against  all  foreign  Powers,  and  the 
Bey  consents  that  his  interests  in 
Europe  shall  be  exclusively  rep- 
resented by  French  diplomatists. 
The  Bey  yields  to  France  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  frontier  and  the 
coast,  which  may  be  carried  out  by 
the  occupation  of  all  places  deemed 
necessary,  until  both  Governments 
can  agree  as  to  the  Bey  being  in 
a  position  to  maintain  tranquillity 
unaided.  The  Bey  agrees  to  enter 
into  no  engagement  of  an  interna- 
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tional  character  without  the  consent 
of  France,  and  renders  himself  re- 
sponsible for  the  payment  of  a  war 
indemnity  by  the  offending  tribes. 
The  Bey  consents  that  France  shall 
remodel  the  system  under  which 
the  finances  of  the  country  are  at 
present  administered.  By  this 
treaty  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan 
is  set  aside,  and  that  of  France  sub- 
stituted in  its  stead ;  the  right  to 
an  occupation  of  any  part  of  the 
country  by  France  is  secured ;  the 
interests  and  treaty-rights  of  all 
other  Powers  are  wholly  disre- 
garded, and  the  finances  of  the 
country  handed  over  to  those  very 
speculators  who  have  provoked  the 
aggression.  All  this  has  been 
achieved  by  a  war  carried  on  in 
defiance  of  every  rule  of  the  law  of 
nations,  but  against  which  no  Euro- 
pean Government  has  cared  to  raise 
its  voice.  It  is  in  vain  for  the 
Bey  to  any  longer  protest.  His 
old  suzerain  the  Sultan  considers 
him  as  a  traitor,  while  his  old  allies 
the  European  Powers  regard  him 
as  a  French  vassal.  It  is  true  that 
Lord  Granville  has  written  to  M. 
St  Hilaire  a  remonstrance  which 
would  have  considerable  effect  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  Such,  how- 
ever, has  been  the  duplicity  dis- 
played by  French  statesmen  in  the 
Tunis  question,  that  it  will  proba- 
bly be  received  by  them  as  the  ne- 
cessary and  expected  consequence 
of  their  own  conduct.  The  Porte 
forwarded  a  solemn  protest  to  his 
European  allies,  but  neither  Lord 
Granville's  letter  nor  the  appeals  of 
the  Sultan  have  had  the  smallest 
effect.  On  the  8th  June,  the  Bey 
was  forced  by  M.  Roustan  to  issue 
a  decree  nominating  the  French 
Minister  Eesident  as  the  sole  inter- 
mediary for  communication  between 
the  representatives  of  the  Powers 
and  the  Tunisian  Government;  and 
within  two  hours  M.  Roustan  pro- 
mulgates this  decree  in  an  arrogant 
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circular  to  his  former  colleagues. 
This,  too,  is  accepted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment which  ten  years  ago  helped 
to  obtain  the  firman  of  1871,  and 
still  considers  Tunis  an  integral 
part  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Al- 
though we  have  had  a  Political 
Agent  "  near "  the  Beys  of  Tunis 
since  1690,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  as- 
sures the  House  of  Commons  that 
"access"  to  the  Bey  was  never 
an  essential  part  of  his  functions. 
England  has  accepted  the  position 
of  her  representative  at  Tunis 
being  virtually  accredited  to  the 
French  Minister  Eesident,  and  her 
colonists  being  practically  under 
French  protection.  Neither  Lord 
Granville  nor  Sir  Charles  Dilke  can 
prevent  a  widespread  appreciation 
of  the  ignominy  of  the  situation, 
or  of  the  humiliation  England  has 
suffered  by  the  latest  phase  of  the 
Tunisian  question.  It  is  useless  to 
endeavour  to  shift  the  blame  for 
what  has  happened  to  the  shoulders 
of  Lord  Salisbury.  Nobody  can 
believe  that  the  recent  action  of  the 
French  in  Tunis  was  contemplated, 
when  Lord  Salisbury  spoke  at  Ber- 
lin of  the  "  legitimate  extension  of 
French  interests  "  in  that  country. 
As  Lord  Salisbury  well  observed  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  21st 
June,  "  the  Tunisian  question  has 
entered  on  a  new  phase.  If  Lord 
Salisbury  had  invited  M.  Wadding- 
ton  to  "  take  Carthage,"  as  France 
would  have  us  believe,  there  would 
have  now  been  no  necessity  for  the 
miserable  pretexts  of  Hamir  raids 
or  frontier  aggressions,  or  for  the 
constant  exercise  of  a  duplicity  in 
negotiation  certainly  unparalleled 
in  the  annals  of  diplomacy. 

The  consequences  of  this  war 
of  twenty  days  are  inevitable. 
Italy  will  never  forgive  what  she 
considers  in  the  light  of  a  per- 
petual menace,  and  will  only  wait 
for  the  hour  of  vengeance.  While 
the  state  of  popular  excitement  pre- 
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vented  for  weeks  the  formation  of 
a  Ministry,  a  powerful  party  de- 
manded war  against  France  at  any 
price,  and  Garibaldi  sent  forth  im- 
passioned appeals  from  Caprera,  im- 
ploring Italy  to  insist  on  the  res- 
toration of  Tunisian  independence. 
These  feelings  have  been  greatly  ag- 
gravated by  the  recent  occurrences 
at  Marseilles.  Italy  now  seeks  peace 
with  all  the  world  to  punish  France. 
England  has,  through  the  English 
press,  unanimously  condemned  the 
French  aggression.  Her  friendship 
for  France  has  cooled,  and  she  is 
watching  for  the  sequel  of  the 
campaign  with  anxiety.  M.  Rous- 
tan  has  already  demanded  the 
arrest  of  the  Sheikh-el-Islam,  who 
is  the  chief  civil  judge  at  Tunis ; 
while  his  subordinate  at  Susa  has 
been  loaded  with  chains  for  preach- 
ing the  holy  war,  an  accusation 
which  has  already  served  the  new 
Minister  Eesident  in  good  stead. 
This  will  within  a  few  days  lead 
to  the  forcible  resumption  of  the 
Enfida,  and  will  be  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  M.  St  Hilaire's  pro- 
gramme. The  loss  of  the  Enfida 
to  Mr  Levy,  and  the  consequent 
violation  of  the  rights  of  an  indi- 
vidual, will  be  of  little  importance 
in  comparison  with  other  wrongs 
we  may  confidently  expect.  When 
the  most  powerful  arsenal  in  the 
Mediterranean  is  established  at  Bi- 
zerta,  when  English  manufactured 
goods  are  subject  to  a  French  tar- 
iff, and  when  Malta  is  debarred 
from  receiving  supplies  from  Tunis, 
we  shall  probably  regret  the  dis- 
dainful silence  with  which  we  re- 
ceived the  thrice-repeated  appeals 
for  mediation  from  Muhamed-es- 
Sadik  Bey.  The  importance  of 
Bizerta  is  regarded  as  a  harmless 
chimera  by  those  who  seek  to  put 
off  the  evil  day,  when  England 
must  realise  her  loss  of  power  in 
Europe.  Admiral  Spratt  and  Mr 
Bos  worth  Smith,  Lord  de  la  Warr 
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and  Mr  Guest,  have  placed  on  re- 
cord their  opinions  on  this  subject ; 
and  Admiral  Hobart  Pasha  states 
that  the  possession  of  Bizerta  means 
the  mastery  of  the  Mediterranean. 
A  short  time  will  probably  suffice 
to  put  their  views  to  the  test. 

But  these  consequences  are  of 
comparatively  little  importance  with 
the  effect  this  aggression  has  had 
on  the  Moslem  world.  The  tribes 
of  the  interior  of  Tunis  are  in  open 
revolt ;  this  excitement  is  extend- 
ing itself  to  Tripoli  and  to  Egypt, 
and  we  daily  hear  of  massacre  and 
insurrection  in  Algeria,  where  a 
total  disarmament  of  the  natives 
has  been  hastily  resolved  on.  Pa- 
triotic Frenchmen  do  not  hesitate 
to  ascribe  the  rising  of  Bon  Amena 
to  the  unprovoked  attack  on  the 
Tunisian  Regency.  The  Moslem 
realises  the  fact  that  the  day  is 
coming  when  he  must  make  one 
final  stand  against  Christian  inva- 
sion, and  this  resistance  will  take 
the  form  of  a  war  which  will  ex- 
tend from  the  frontiers  of  India  to 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  Tunis 
contains  the  venerated  city  of  Cair- 
wan,  and  around  that  city  the  war- 
like tribes  of  the  Slasi,  the  Hamama, 
and  the  Ouled  Drid  are  assembling 


to  defy  the  invader.  These  men 
regard  Sultan  and  Bey  alike  as 
traitors  to  their  faith,  and  they  will 
fight  under  the  flag  of  the  Prophet. 
Once  let  this  spirit  spread,  and  the 
consequences  of  the  French  Pro- 
tectorate over  Tunis  may  exceed 
in  importance  anything  which  we 
are  now  able  to  contemplate.  The 
strength  of  this  feeling  in  the  in- 
terior of  Tunis  we  can  personally 
attest.  In  a  word,  the  recent  policy 
of  France  has  earned  for  her  the 
enmity  of  Italy,  the  resentment  of 
England,  and  the  antagonism  of  the 
Moslem  world.  Nowhere  has  this 
attempt  at  cheap  glory  been  more 
ably  denounced  than  in  the  French 
Chamber  on  the  23d  of  May ;  and 
the  congratulations  of  M.  St  Hilaire 
on  the  ominous  silence  of  Prince 
Bismarck  are  singularly  inoppor- 
tune, if  not  wholly  premature.  The 
author  well  observes  : — 

"  L'Europe  va  entrer  a  toute  vapeur 
clans  une  mer  d'iniquite.  Tout  est 
dispose  pour  cette  croisade  k  rebours 
de  la  civilisation  corrompue  au  profit 
des  juifs  et  des  meneurs  des  peuples. 
Mais  toutes  les  expeditions  ne  ressem- 
bleront  pas  a  celle  de  Tunis,  decree 
et  accoinplir  en  guise  d'appat.  II  y 
aura  bien  du  sang  verse  pour  de  1'or." 
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THE     LATE     ANDKEW     WILSON. 

ACCUSTOMED  as  the  Magazine  has  always  been  to  interest  itself  in 
those  who  have  identified  their  literary  careers  with  its  fortunes,  it 
cannot  pass  over  without  an  expression  of  feeling  the  death  of  Andrew 
Wilson,  which  took  place  at  Howtoun,  on  TJllswater,  in  the  Lake  country, 
on  the  9th  of  last  month.  It  is  now  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  a  little 
essay  called  "  Wayside  Songs "  appeared  in  these  columns,  and  raised 
hopes  that  the  graceful  mastery  of  prose,  combined  with  the  delicate 
appreciation  of  poetry  of  the  then  unknown  writer,  would  win  for  his 
gifts  a  ready  recognition  in  the  higher  circles  of  criticism.  Andrew 
Wilson's  work  has  justified  these  expectations ;  and  though  his  health 
denied  him  that  power  of  unremitting  application  which  is  essential  to 
the  highest  literary  success,  he  has  still  done  enough  to  keep  his  name 
green  in  the  literary  history  of  his  generation.  In  his  own  particular 
line  of  travel  he  has  hitherto  been  without  a  rival,  and  though  his 
aims  were  not  those  of  the  explorer  or  the  sportsman,  personal  incident 
and  picturesque  description  are  scattered  so  lavishly  throughout  his 
books,  that  the  reader  imagines  himself  in  the  company  of  Speke,  or 
Grant,  or  Ruxton,  rather  than  in  that  of  a  confirmed  invalid  who  is 
taking  refuge  amid  the  wilder  beauties  of  nature  from  an  oppressive  sense 
of  bodily  infirmities. 

With  the  exception  of  his  work  in  journalism,  almost  the  whole  of 
Andrew  Wilson's  literary  remains  have  been  first  given  to  the  public 
in  the  pages  of  the  Magazine.  From  his  frequent  absences  in  the  East, 
in  China,  and  India,  he  would  return  with  his  mind  richly  stored  with 
impressions  of  travel,  and,  settling  down  in  some  quiet  nook,  would  pro- 
ceed to  record  them  in  a  spirit  of  philosophic  reflection.  He  wrote,  as 
he  travelled,  in  a  mood  of  thoughtful  leisure,  and  had  no  sympathy  with 
the  modern  explorer  who  dashes  off  his  diary  for  the  book-market  with 
the  same  haste  as  he  had  galloped  across  a  continent.  Among  his  earli- 
est contributions  to  the  Magazine  were  papers  descriptive  of  his  travels 
and  adventures  among  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Sindh  frontier  and  Beloo- 
chistan,  a  region  which  at  that  time  could  be  traversed  by  the  European 
only  at  great  personal  risk.  His  experiences  as  a  journalist  in  China 
opened  up  to  him  the  Further  East,  and  on  his  return  numerous  articles 
contributed  to  our  pages  showed  to  what  good  account  his  opportunities 
had  been  turned.  Among  these  an  account  of  the  "  Inland  Sea  of  Japan," 
and  "Six  Weeks  in  a  Tower," — a  graphic  narrative  of  his  residence  among 
the  Chinese  in  a  post  in  the  Kwei-shin  district,  about  a  hundred  miles 
from  Canton,  where  he  beguiled  the  time  in  studying  native  manners, 
contrasting  Chinese  with  English  character,  writing  poetry,  and  recall- 
ing verses  from  favourite  authors — attracted  most  notice.  His  Chinese 
experiences  during  the  Taiping  Rebellion  mostly  appeared  as  papers  in 
the  Magazine,  and  were  subsequently  republished  in  his  successful  vol- 
ume, 'The  Ever- Victorious  Army.'  Another  epoch  in  his  travel-life 
was  a  summer  and  autumn  which  he  spent  in  Switzerland  later  on,  and 
of  which  he  contributed  an  account  to  the  Magazine  in  the  years  1865-66. 

During  his  last  visit  to  the  East  he  undertook  the  adventurous  Him- 
alayan journey  which  he  has  described  in  the  'Abode  of  Snow,' and 
which  forms  his  best  claim  to  rank  among  accepted  travellers.  Prob- 
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ably  BO  journey  of  the  same  extent  and  difficulty  was  ever  iindertaken 
by  one  so  physically  unfitted  to  undergo  severe  fatigue  and  pri- 
vation. His  spirit  and  endurance,  stimulated  by  his  enthusiasm  for 
natural  scenery,  supplied  the  place  of  bodily  strength,  and  enabled 
him  to  accomplish  a  journey  of  nearly  five  months'  duration  across 
passes  13,000  fe.et  high,  and  encountering  ascents  before  which  even 
Alpine  Club  men  might  have  paused.  The  circumstances  under  which 
Wilson  crossed  the  Himalaya  would  of  themselves  have  made  the 
journey  sufficiently  remarkable ;  but  the  account  which  he  has  given 
of  it  in  the  '  Abode  of  Snow,'  with  its  glowing  pictures  of  the  unknown 
beauties  of  the  Himalayas,  its  poetical  interpretation  of  the  charms  of 
the  mountain  landscape,  its  genial  humour,  and  its  endless  fund  of 
story  and  quotation,  will  effectually  stand  between  it  and  oblivion. 
We  have  a  pleasure  in  looking  back  to  the  warm  reception  which 
Wilson's  Himalayan  travels  received  as  they  appeared  in  our  columns ; 
and  he  himself  has  put  his  own  feelings  on  record.  In  the  preface  to 
the  '  Abode  of  Snow,'  he  writes  : — 

"  I  feel  deeply  indebted  for  its  having  been  written  at  all  to  the  en- 
couragement, consideration,  and  advice  of  Mr  Blackwood,  the  editor  of  the 
famous  Magazine  which  bears  his  name,  and  in  which  a  great  part,  but  not 
the  whole,  of  this  narrative  originally  appeared.  From  the  outset  he  sym- 
pathised warmly  with  my  plan,  and  throughout  he  never  failed  to  cheer 
my  nagging  spirits  with  generous  praise,  not  to  speak  of  other  encouragement. 
Then  he  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  admirable  advice.  There  is  nothing  that 
is  commoner  in  this  world  than  advice — nothing  that  is  showered  down  upon 
one  with  more  liberal  profusion ;  but  there  is  nothing  rarer  than  judicious 
useful  advice,  the  first  condition  of  which  is  sympathetic  appreciation  of  what 
one  would  be  at ;  and  it  was  this  invaluable  kind  of  advice  which  Mr  Black- 
wood  freely  tendered,  pointing  out  where  the  treatment  of  my  subject  re- 
cpaired  expansion,  or  aiding  me  by  his  knowledge  of  the  world  and  pro- 
foundly appreciative  literary  taste." 

The  last  excursion  made  by  Wilson  was  a  run  through  the  wild 
state  of  Kathiawar  shortly  before  his  final  departure  from  India,  a 
narrative  of  which  appeared  in  the  Magazine  in  the  autumn  months 
of  1876.  His  last  contribution  was  written  in  the  following  spring — 
"  Twenty  Years  of  African  Travel,"  an  interesting  retrospect  of  the  dis- 
coveries made  by  Speke  and  Grant  as  compared  with  those  of  more 
recent  explorers. 

Andrew  Wilson  was  the  founder  of  a  school  of  travellers  which  as  yet 
has  had  no  other  representative  except  himself.  He  had  no  thirst  for 
discovery,  no  ambition  to  take  rank  as  a  sportsman,  no  desire  to  encoun- 
ter sensational  dangers.  His  was  a  genial  delight  in  natural  beauty  and 
grandeur,  which  seldom  rose  to  feelings  of  sublimity,  but  which,  never- 
theless, sank  deeply,  if  quietly,  into  his  nature.  His  well-stored  mind, 
his  extensive  reading,  and  the  aptness  of  his  memory,  made  him 
thoroughly  independent  of  society;  and  when  his  attention  was  arrested 
in  his  wanderings,  passages  from  his  favourite  authors  readily  crowded 
about  his  memory,  like  old  friends,  to  aid  and  stimulate  his  enjoy- 
ment. Never  was  there  a  more  delightful  guide  through  the  jungle-path 
or  over  the  mountain-pass  than  Andrew  Wilson ;  and  his  name  will  long 
continue  to  suggest  pleasant  memories  to  the  readers  of  'Maga.' 
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"  Well,  then,"  I  said  at  length,  in  despair,  "  if  I  cannot  read  a  book,  I  will  write  one." 
— Preface  to  '  Tales  of  a  Traveller,'  by  Geoffrey  Crayon,  Gent. 

CHAPTER    I. THE    START.     - 


I  WAS  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  finished  my 
academical  career  in  the  year  1825. 
I  was  an  only  son ;  and  my 
parents,  though  not  very  rich, 
were  sufficiently  so  for  their  own 
wants  and  for  mine.  My  father 
was  a  cultivated  English  gentle- 
man, but  my  mother  was  a  German. 
She  had,  however,  lived  so  long  in 
England,  as  to  become  identified 
with  all  our  island  habits  and  cus- 
toms ;  and  unless  you  had  been  told 
that  she  was  born  a  foreigner,  you 
juld  not  have  detected  it  from  her 
ccent.  There  was  one  point,  how- 
Bver,  on  which  she  was  very  sensi- 
tive, and  that  was  the  rank  of  her 
family.  She  was  descended  from 
a  noble  house  in  Austria,  and  ima- 
gined— I  dare  say  with  justice — 
that  she  was  allied  to  the  stock  of 
the  illustrious  Zahringens. 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  traditions 
with  which  my  boyhood  was  en- 
circled, I  must  confess  that  I  was 
brought  up  with  very  insular  pre- 
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judices — was  very  shy  amongst  my 
schoolfellows  about  my  German 
connection,  and  carefully  evaded 
all  possible  reference  to  family 
matters.  My  sensitiveness  on  this 
point  led  to  reserve ;  and,  as  often 
happens,  this  reserve  was  set  down 
by  my  equals  to  pride  rather  than 
to  shyness  :  but  perhaps  there  was 
really  a  strong  spice  of  both  ingre- 
dients in  my  character.  In  any 
case  I  found  myself,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  terms  at  Oxford,  with 
very  few  friends ;  and  my  real 
attachment  to  my  parents  was 
not  weakened  by  any  overween- 
ing friendships  formed  with  those 
amongst  whom  I  had  been  brought 
up. 

My  father  had  been  a  patient 
observer  of  the  growth  of  all  my 
peculiarities,  and,  being  a  shrewd 
judge  of  human  nature,  did  not 
attempt  too  violently  to  oppose 
them.  But  he  waited  to  accom- 
plish his  design  until  I  should 
have  taken  my  Bachelor's  degree. 
K 


Uncle  Z. 
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I  had  shown  no  bent  for  any 
particular  profession  in  life.  My 
circumstances  were  easy,  and  I 
was  fond  of  reading,  but  after  a 
somewhat  desultory  fashion ;  and 
after  a  few  weeks  spent  in  the 
country  with  my  parents,  the  want 
of  any  definite  pursuit  brought  with 
it  the  accustomed  weariness  of  idle 
spirits — and  I  began  to  think  much 
of  myself,  and  to  dream  of  imagi- 
nary ailments  with  which  I  thought 
myself  threatened. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  at  no  other 
period  of  my  life  I  was  more  dis- 
agreeable to  other  people,  or  a 
greater  bore  to  my  own  self.  And 
my  father  and  mother  sometimes 
held  mysterious  conclaves  apart  by 
themselves. 

One  day  my  father  sent  for  me 
to  his  study,  and  informed  me  of 
the  result  of  some  of  the  delibera- 
tions which  he  and  she  had  had 
together  about  my  more  immediate 
future. 

He  said  that  the  time  had  now 
come  when  travel  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  me  —  greater 
perhaps  than  afc  any  other  time  of 
rny  life — and  (though,  of  course, 
a  long  separation  from  me  would 
cause  them  some  anxiety  and,  he 
kindly  added,  some  self  -  denial) 
still  he  thought  it  better  that  there 
should  be  no  delay  in  my  setting 
out  on  my  journey.  He  wished 
me  to  see  Florence  and  Rome,  for 
the  sake  of  giving  me  a  knowledge 
of  what  was  beautiful  in  art,  and 
afterwards  to  visit  Paris,  where  he 
had  friends  resident,  who  would 
give  me  introductions  into  the  best 
French  society :  and  this  he  thought 
would  give  me  much  knowledge  of 
men,  and  of  the  world  generally — 
in  which  he  was  pleased  to  say, 
rather  to  my  annoyance,  that  I 
seemed  to  be  deficient.  And  as  he 
did  not  wish  me  merely  to  scamper 
over  the  Continent,  but  to  make 
my  tour  a  real  finish  to  my  educa- 
tion, he  desired  that  it  should  not 


be  a  hurried  one.  Eighteen  months, 
or  two  years  even,  ought  to  be  spent 
in  this  kind  of  self- improvement, 
and  he  hoped,  by  help  of  the  letters 
with  which  I  should  be  supplied,  I 
might  soon  find  some  acquaintances 
to  take  off  the  sense  of  loneliness, 
which  at  first  might  be  inevitable. 
At  all  events,  all  was  new  and  fresh 
to  me;  and  my  stock  of  informa- 
tion, already  not  inconsiderable, 
would  enable  me  to  enter  fully 
into  the  characteristics  of  all  the 
different  countries  that  I  might 
visit, — and  though  lonely,  I  ought 
not  to  find  it  dull. 

He  said  this,  and  a  great  deal 
more,  in  that  cultivated  and  easy 
manner  which  made  advice  from 
him  a  thing  to  be  courted  and  not 
dreaded.  But  at  the  end  he  added 
something  else  which,  as  will  be 
seen,  proved  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  all  his  scheme. 

"But  Edward,"  he  said,  "I 
should  not  like  you  to  visit  either 
Italy  or  France  without  having  first 
gone  to  see  one  of  your  nearest 
relations,  of  whom  you  have  often 
heard  your  mother  speak ;  though 
perhaps  you  may  have  gathered 
from  her  description  of  him  that 
he  is  not  exactly  the  kind  of  per- 
son who  would  be  a  very  suitable 
companion  for  a  young  man  like 
you — and  perhaps  this  conjecture 
would  not  be  far  wrong.  At  the 
same  time,  I  wish  you  not  to  form 
any  prejudice  against  your  uncle. 

"  Without  doubt  he  is  what  is 
usually  called  an  original  person. 
And  the  solitary  habits  of  his  life — 
for  I  understand  now  he  is  a  com- 
plete recluse — have  very  likely  add- 
ed some  eccentricities  to  a  manner 
which  was  always  a  peculiar,  though, 
at  the  same  time,  a  distinguished 
one.  Remember  this,  for  however 
humble  his  present  retired  life  and 
occupations  may  be,  even  in  the 
Court  of  Austria  he  was  considered 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  noblesse  of 
a  haughty  country.  But,  since  my 
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own  marriage,  we  have  never  met ; 
only,  as  you  know,  he  has  always 
kept  up  a  correspondence  with 
your  mother,  to  whom  he  is  much 
attached,  as  indeed  she  is  to  him. 
We  gather,  however,  from  his 
letters,  that  for  at  least  the  last 
fifteen  years  of  his  life  he  has  rarely 
left  an  old  family  possession,  some- 
where near  the  sources  of  the 
Danube,  where  the  castle  was  de- 
molished long  ago  in  the  wars  of 
the  Peasants,  and  where  we  sup- 
pose his  only  residence  to  be  one 
of  the  better  kind  of  farmhouses 
in  that  district.  I  cannot  say  that 
I  was  ever  there  myself,  nor,  in- 
deed, that  I  have  much  desire  to 
visit  him,  for  I  am  the  child  of 
civilisation  :  first,  because  I  like 
the  society  of  men  of  letters,  and 
an  easy  access  to  London  comforts ; 
and  secondly,  because  I  have  no 
longer  any  relish  for  a  journey  on 
the  Continent.  But  we  suppose 
his  home  to  be  in  an  inland  and 
romantic  country,  not  often  in- 
vaded by  the  traveller,  but  which 
would  well  repay  you  the  rough 
sojourn  of  a  few  days.  You  will, 
however,  see  it,  and  report  to  us 
your  impressions.  And  now  one 
word  more :  Graf  Berthold  is  still 
a  member  of  the  Eoman  Church. 
I  need  not  caution  you  about  your 
behaviour  towards  him  in  this  re- 
spect ;  you  will  of  yourself  remem- 
ber not  to  use  any  disrespect  to 
the  forms  of  worship  which  obtain 
in  that  country,  and  which,  very 
cely,  you  would  find  antagonistic 
to  the  religious  customs  in  which 
you  yourself  have  been  trained. 
Eecollect  that  we  and  they  alike 
express  our  faith  in  the  same 


creed ;  though  you  may  be  thank- 
ful for  freedom  from  those  errors 
which  later  ages  have  allowed  to 
accumulate  round  it,  from  which 
you  have  been  emancipated." 

It  was  not  often  that  my  father 
spoke  as  much  at  length  on  any 
subject  connected  with  my  conduct, 
or  gave  so  much  systematic  advice. 
I  promised  obedience  to  all  his 
counsels,  and  expressed  gratitude 
for  his  kind  provisions  for  my 
future.  I  felt,  indeed,  that  both 
my  parents  had  been  acting  with 
great  disregard  of  their  own  feel- 
ings in  arranging  for  me  this  ex- 
tended tour,  and  that  my  own 
sudden  repugnance  to  this  journey 
arose  from  no  selfish  motives,  but 
from  the  pain  inseparable  to  so 
long  a  separation  from  those  who 
loved  me  thus  unselfishly. 

But  it  was  no  hasty  decision  on 
their  part.  It  was  best  for  me  to 
go ;  and  on  both  sides  we  struggled 
to  suppress  any  outward  display  of 
our  real  feelings.  And  thus,  a  few 
days  after,  I  left  my  comfortable 
English  home  with  the  many  bene- 
dictions both  of  my  father  and  my 
mother,  with  a  well-filled  purse, 
and  with  means  for  replenishing  it 
when  exhausted.  A  yellow  post- 
chaise  was  at  the  door.  The 
servants  were  gazing  out  of  the 
hall  window  which  looked  on  the 
approach.  I  shook  hands  with 
everybody  within  my  reach,  gave  a 
parting  kiss  to  my  mother  through 
the  chaise  door,  saw  the  butler 
struggling  to  prevent  my  New- 
foundland dog  in  a  frantic  attempt 
to  follow  the  carriage,  which  already 
was  in  motion,  and  was  soon  on 
the  turnpike  road  to  London. 


CHAPTER  II. 


My  father  had  sketched  out  the 
first  part  of  my  tour  with  much 
judgment  and  forethought  —  leav- 
ing a  wide  margin  for  my  own  dis- 


cretion, and,  as  usual,  showing  a 
desire  to  influence  rather  than 
absolutely  to  guide  my  wandering. 
Nevertheless,  Avhenever  I  deviated 
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from  the  original  plan,  I  must  own 
that  I  had  no  right  to  think  that  I 
had  hit  upon  any  improvement.  At 
all  events,  I  soon  learnt  the  wisdom 
of  following  the  great  bearings  of 
the  journey  which  he  had  traced. 

Accordingly,  upon  landing  at 
Calais,  I  secured  the  best  place  in 
the  first  diligence  which  went  to 
Lille,  and  wondered  how  it  was 
possible  that,  cumbersome  as  it 
was,  relays  of  five  strong  horses 
could  not  drag  it  quicker  over  the 
paved  highway,  and  that  so  much 
time  should  be  consumed  upon  a 
route  which  on  the  map  seemed  to 
occupy  so  short  a  distance. 

From  Lille,  I  varied  my  mode  of 
travelling  by  posting  to  Brussels. 
All  was  new  to  me ;  and  though 
there  was  much  that  was  monoton- 
ous in  the  general  character  of  the 
scenery,  yet  the  crossing  of  the 
frontier  was  a  novel  excitement, 
and  I  was  much  amused  by  the 
exercise  of  a  new  language,  in 
which  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  I 
could  make  myself  readily  under- 
stood, although  it  was  some  time 
before  I  followed  easily  the  answers 
and  remarks  of  those  who  were 
talking  carelessly  their  everyday 
speech  with  what  seemed  to  be  a 
wonderful  rapidity,  and  who,  in- 
deed, sometimes  only  made  use  of 
a  regular  patois.  But,  in  fact,  in 
those  days  the  change  from  the 
shores  of  England  to  the  Continent 
was  much  more  marked  than  it  is 
in  these  days.  There  really  was 
more  difference  in  dress,  and  in 
manner,  and  in  habits  of  life,  which 
the  vast  increase  in  the  intercourse 
has  brought  into  a  much  less  in- 
teresting similarity.  And  the  var- 
iety did  at  first  much  relieve  that 
feeling  of  loneliness  which  sooner 
or  later  fastens  itself  on  a  single 
traveller,  who  finds  himself  sud- 
denly cut  off  from  all  the  habits 
and  associations  of  his  youth,  and 
who  has  no  friend  except  his  note- 
book to  whom  he  can  impart  the 


strangeness  of  his  sensations,  and 
no  fellow-being  who,  by  the  inter- 
change of  mirthful  thoughts,  can 
turn  the  most  provoking  incidents 
of  travel  into  a  constant  source  of 
present  and  future  amusements. 
But  it  was  not  until  I  found  myself 
in  the  crowded  streets  of  Brussels 
that  I  felt  myself  thoroughly  alone. 
I  began  to  be  conscious  that  a  cer- 
tain reserve  in  my  manner  had 
made  me  unwilling  to  propose  to 
share  my  undertaking  with  any  of 
my  acquaintances,  even  if  I  could 
not  have  secured  the  society  of  a 
more  intimate  companion.  A  sort 
of  nostalgia  was  already  creeping 
upon  me ;  and  I  believe  that  the 
long  letter  which  I  composed  on 
the  occasion,  and  which  I  addressed 
to  my  mother,  was  the  most  senti- 
mental effusion  of  which  I  had  ever 
been  guilty. 

I  said,  I  remember,  that  I  did 
not  like  Brussels  ;  and  that  the  air 
seemed  to  disagree  with  me ;  and 
that  I  should  go  on  at  once  to  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.  And  as  nothing  oc- 
curred to  make  me  alter  my  resolu- 
tion, I  did  so  at  once,  travelling  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day ;  and,  thanks 
to  my  good  constitution  and  powers 
of  sleep,  finding  myself,  after  a  bath 
of  the  natural  hot  water  of  the  city 
of  Charlemagne,  as  fresh  as,  and 
perhaps  fresher  than,  when  I  left 
Brussels. 

The  next  morning,  with  some 
difficulty,  I  secured  two  letters  of 
my  parents  from  the  post-office,  and 
read  my  mother's  first,  and  my 
father's  afterwards.  The  first  told 
me  much  about  my  dog,  and  his 
regrets  at  my  departure,  and  other 
interesting  details,  which  I  found 
very  agreeable  to  myself  at  the 
time,  but  which  to  the  reader  would 
seem  intensely  dull.  And  then  I 
read  my  father's  letter,  which  I 
should  have  suppressed  for  similar 
reasons,  had  it  not  contained  some 
counsels  which  indirectly  have  an 
effect  upon  my  story,  and  with 
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which,  in  consequence,  I  must 
trouble  those  who  chance  to  read  it. 

My  father  said  that  it  had  oc- 
curred to  him  that  I  should  do 
well,  as  I  was  within  tolerable  dis- 
tance, if  I  should  pay  a  visit  to 
Dusseldorf,  for  the  sake  of  seeing 
its  gallery.  He  enlarged  upon  the 
visit  paid  to  it  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, A.D.  1781,  and  reminded  me 
of  his  commentary  upon  some  of 
the  more  important  works  in  the 
collection ;  his  criticism  on  the 
famous  assortment  of  Vanderwerf 's, 
and  on  the  still  more  famous  works 
of  Rubens.  There  was  one  picture, 
he  said,  which  alone  might  reward 
me  for  my  trouble — that  of  the  an- 
gels falling  from  heaven — of  which 
Sir  Joshua  had  pronounced  deliber- 
ately, that  it  was  one  of  the  greatest 
efforts  of  genius  which  the  art  had 
produced. 

I  really  chiefly  intended  to  please 
my  father  by  following  his  advice  ; 
but  I  had  also  an  honest  desire  to 
obtain  a  well-grounded  knowledge 
of  the  different  schools  of  painting ; 
and  so,  after  a  sojourn  of  two  days 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle  (for  which,  by 
the  way,  I  was  well  repaid),  I  di- 
rected my  wanderings  towards  Dus- 
seldorf, and  availed  myself  of  the 
vehicles  which  in  those  days  took 
the  misnomers  of  schnettposts.  A 
more  miserable  and  stupid  mode  of 
travelling  could  not  be  conceived. 

became  more  and  more  out  of 
lumour  with  myself  and  the  rest  of 
ly  species  ;  and  one  wet  evening  I 
found  myself  lumbering  through  the 
streets  of  the  very  useful  capital  of 
the  Duchy  of  Berg,  for  which,  how- 
ever, I  then  conceived,  and  have 
since  continued  to  entertain,  a  most 
irrational  dislike. 

But  I  said  to  myself,  at  all  events 
there  are  the  pictures.  And  after  a 
long  night's  rest,  and  a  heavy  Ger- 
man breakfast,  I  hastened  to  the 
gallery  to  feast  my  eyes  at  leisure 
on  its  contents,  and  armed  with  an 
excellent  note-book,  to  which  I 


might  refer  in  days  to  come  for  my 
first  impressions. 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the 
building  itself,  nor  in  obtaining 
access  to  its  spacious  corridors.  But 
let  the  reader  imagine  my  vexation 
and  despair  when  I  found  that  the 
pictures  from  which  I  was  to  learn 
so  much,  and  to  obtain  a  sight  of 
which  I  had  gone  through  so  much 
discomfort,  were  simply  not  there. 

How  my  father  could  have  made 
so  great  a  blunder  I  could  not 
imagine  at  the  time,  though  now  I 
know  well  enough  how  easy  it  is  to 
pass  over  the  events  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  to  find  more 
reality  in  the  life  which  preceded 
them.  But  so  it  was,  as  all  the 
German  world  knew,  and  the  town 
of  Dusseldorf  only  too  well,  twenty 
years  before,  all  the  gems  of  the 
once  famous  collection  had  been 
purchased  for  Munich  by  Maxim- 
ilian, King  of  Bavaria,  though  they 
were  not  arranged  in  their  present 
really  royal  abode,  the  Pinakofchek 
of  King  Lewis,  until  (I  believe)  the 
year  1836. 

And  the  student  of  art  will  re- 
member that  I  had  not  the  consola- 
tions which  now  await  the  traveller 
(if  there  are  still  travellers  to  Dus- 
seldorf), and  recompense  him  in 
part  for  the  loss  of  the  works  of  the 
old  masters.  Cornelius  had  not  yet 
founded  his  new  school  of  German 
painting,  which  has  no  small  merit 
of  its  own,  though  England  has  not 
yet  produced  another  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  to  whose  admirably  ex- 
pressed criticism  she  might  as  con- 
fidently intrust  the  taste  of  her 
educated  classes. 

Had  I  myself  known  as  much 
about  painting  as  my  subsequent 
studies  have  enabled  me  to  pick  up, 
I  might  have  solaced  myself  by 
getting  access  to  the  collection  of 
drawings  by  the  old  masters  which 
were  not  carried  off  by  the  Bavarian 
king.  But  in  the  haste  of  my 
annoyance,  I  quitted  the  gallery 
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with  a  sort  of  indignation,  and  re- 
solved to  lose  no  time  in  leaving  a 
city  where  I  seemed  to  have  been 
exposed  to  all  the  ignominy  of  a 
cruel  hoax. 

But  everything  seemed  that  day 
out  of  gear.  I  took,  I  suppose,  a 
wrong  turning,  for  I  found  myself 
in  the  narrow  streets  of  the  Alt- 
stadt,  or  older  portion  of  the 
town,  and  was  arrested  in  my 
progress  by  a  shop  of  curiosities, 
which  seldom  fails  to  produce  the 
same  effect  upon  me,  wherever  I 
may  he.  As  I  finished  a  survey 
which  ended  in  a  wish  to  inquire 
the  price  of  a  Louis  XVI.  clock,  of 
a  quaint  and  particular  character,  I 
turned  suddenly  round,  and  simul- 
taneously found  myself  encountered 
by  a  man  who  came  out  of  the 
shop  very  hastily  with  a  parcel 
under  his  arm.  He  was  a  man  of 
essentially  German  characteristics. 
He  had  a  restless  bhie  eye,  a  face 
much  overgrown  with  hair,  was 
somewhat  tall,  and  very  meagre  in 
body.  This  man,  instantly  snatch- 
ing back  his  covered  treasure,  as- 
sumed all  the  appearance  of  a  per- 
son who  had  been  wantonly  as- 
sailed, and  began  to  pour  forth  a 
torrent  of  invective  in  a  patois 
which  I  could  not  understand,  or 
very  imperfectly. 

Whether,  at  the  same  moment, 
the  unexpected  shock  aggravated 
my  ill  humour  of  the  morning,  or 
whether  there  was  some  natural  anti- 
pathy in  our  two  characters,  which 
the  circumstance  of  meeting  so  un- 
pleasantly drew  out  at  once,  I  can- 
not tell.  But  as  our  gaze  became 
fixed  on  each  other,  I  very  foolishly 
gave  way  to  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment. My  countenance  betrayed 
my  anger,  and  if  this  had  not,  my 
attitude  would  have  been  sufficient 
witness  to  it. 

I  found  myself  raising  my  cane 
to  strike  him,  speaking  French, 
which  came  more  naturally  to  my 
lips  than  German,  and  which 
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seemed  to  chafe  my  opponent  even 
more  than  my  outward  behaviour. 
In  a  few  moments  I  found  myself 
the  object  of  an  unpleasant  interest 
to  a  gathering  crowd  from  the  dregs 
of  the  population  of  Dusseldorf; 
and  when  I  became  conscious  of 
this  fact,  I  became  aware  also  at 
the  same  time  of  another,  namely, 
that  my  antagonist,  who  was  hiss- 
ing with  rage,  was  ill  and  strangely 
dressed,  and  not  at  all  like  the 
rest  of  the  people  who  clustered 
round  him.  The  quarrel  was  ridi- 
culous, and  my  position  absurd. 
To  add,  moreover,  to  the  awkward- 
ness of  it,  two  of  the  town  police 
were  appearing  at  the  edge  of  the 
crowd.  So  I  made  an  effort,  and 
contrived  to  make  my  way  into  the 
shop  which  had  contained  the  in- 
animate and  the  living  curiosity, 
and  the  owner  of  the  shop  shut 
the  door  as  I  entered  it.  I  im- 
mediately hastened  to  enlist  the 
shopkeeper's  sympathies,  by  mak- 
ing inquiries  about  the  clock  in 
his  window,  which  I  thought  it 
prudent  to  purchase  for  a  trifling 
sum,  and  which  really  proved  to 
be  what  is  called  a  bargain.  I  was 
promised  that  it  should  be  sent,  ma 
Rotterdam,  to  an  agent  in  London, 
whence  it  was  to  be  transferred  to 
my  mother ;  and  I  beg  to  say  that 
the  promise  was  faithfully  kept. 

The  salesman  indeed  was  a  good- 
natured  as  well  as  an  honest  fel- 
low. He  had  been  half  amused 
and  half  vexed  at  the  scene  out- 
side his  house.  He  said,  the  man 
who  had  been  so  angry  was  a 
clever  man  in  his  way,  and  a  char- 
acter. He  did  not  belong  at  all  to 
that  country.  He  lived  far  away 
somewhere  up  the  Ehine,  many 
days'  journey  from  Dusseldorf. 
But  he  came  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  years,  bringing  with  him  in- 
genious specimens  of  clock-work, 
which  he  disposed  of  at  the  vari- 
ous towns  on  the  Ehine,  and  gener- 
ally travelling  on  one  of  the  large 
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timber  rafts  which  were  floated 
down  the  stream,  in  the  summer 
time.  When  he  had  got  rid  of  his 
goods,  which  were  made  by  himself 
and  his  friends,  he  contrived  to 
journey  back  to  his  own  country 
chiefly  on  foot.  But  as  he  some- 
times sold  a  .  considerable  amount 
of  property,  he  caused  remittances 
to  be  made  by  the  bankers  to 
Freiburg  in  the  Breisgav,  for  he 
came  from  somewhere  up  that  way. 
In  consequence  of  these  transac- 
tions, he  was  well  known  to  persons 
in  the  trade.  And  his  goods  in 
general  were  cheap  enough,  though 
at  Geneva,  Paris,  and  London, 
they  were  sometimes  retailed  at  far 
higher  prices.  His  angry  temper 
to-day  was  probably  owing  to  the 
circumstance  that  I  had  perhaps 
narrowly  escaped  doing  an  injury 
.to  a  very  complicated  piece  of 
mechanism,  a  singing  bird,  which 
he,  the  shopkeeper,  could  not  afford 
to  buy,  but  which  was  really  worth 
a  great  deal  of  money. 

Meantime,  as  the  crowd  outside 
had  dispersed,  I  prepared  to  make 
for  my  hotel.  The  shopkeeper, 


however,  insisted  on  walking  with 
me,  as  he  said  it  would  be  unfair 
to  allow  a  stranger  to  walk  through 
that  part  of  the  town  alone,  for  my 
appearance  would  cause  me  easily 
to  be  remembered,  and  might  pro- 
voke some  insult.  Accordingly  he 
did  not  leave  me  till  I  reached  my 
destination.  I  thanked  him  much 
for  his  courtesy.  He  had  given  me 
some  interesting  information  as  to 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people  with 
whom  my  lot  would  be  often  cast 
during  the  next  few  months ;  and 
as  we  shook  hands  (at  that  time  an 
unwonted  cordiality  on  my  part 
with  an  inferior),  he  advised  me  to 
avoid  the  Black  Forest  Man,  as  he 
called  him,  in  case  he  again  crossed 
my  path,  for,  he  added  significantly, 
that  he  was  not  one  who  easily  for- 
got an  offence,  and  that  he  had 
many  friends. 

Then  we  parted  ;  and  as  quickly 
as  possible  I  ordered  post-horses 
and  a  carriage,  and  by  the  promise 
of  -an  extra  trinkgelt,  arrived  at 
Cologne  with  very  reasonable  ra- 
pidity. 


CHAPTER    III. UP    THE    RHINE. 


'  In  Kohln,  a  town  of  monks  and  bones, 
And  pavements  fang'd  with  murderous  stones, 
And  rags,  and  hags,  and  hideous  wenches, 
I  counted  two-and-seventy  stenches, 
All  well  denned  and  several  stinks  ! 
Ye  Nymphs  that  reign  o'er  sewers  and  sinks, 
The  river  Rhine,  it  is  well  known, 
Doth  wash  your  city  of  Cologne  ; 
But  tell  me,  Nymphs  !  what  power  divine 
Shall  henceforth  wash  the  river  Rhine  ?  " 


"  As  I  fim  a  rhymer, 
And  DOW  at  least  a  merry  one, 

Mr  Mum's  Rudesheimer 

And  the  church  of  St  Geryon 

Are  the  two  things  alone 

That  deserve  to  be  known 
In  the  body  and  soul  stinking  town  of  Cologne." 


It  is  well  known  that  a  few  years 
later  than  the  events  to  which  my 
story  refers,  Mr  Coleridge  and  Mr 
Wordsworth  visited  Cologne,  and 
the  former,  to  avenge  himself  on  the 
dirt  and  smells  of  this  famous  city, 


left  a  lasting  record  of  his  disgust 
in  two  powerful  stanzas.  I  could 
not  have  written  the  verses,  but  I 
could  have  borne  record  not  only  to 
their  power,  but  to  their  truth,  as 
far  as  the  description  of  these  evils 
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are  concerned.  But  I  will  not 
subscribe  to  that  portion  of  them 
which  says,  that  in  this  town  of 
Cologne — 

Mr  Munvs  Rudesheimer 
And  the  church  of  St  Geryon 
Are  the  two  things  alone 
That  deserve  to  be  known.   .    .    . 

I  remember  how,  for  the  first  time, 
I  learnt  to  appreciate  the  rush  of 
the  mighty  stream  itself,  not  then 
insulted  by  the  present  hideous 
railway  bridge ;  and  how,  by  fre- 
quent gazing,  I  learnt  better  to 
Avonder  at  the  vast  proportions  of 
the  cathedral,  the  completion  of 
which  seemed  at  that  time  to  have 
been  abandoned  in  despair. 

The  conception  of  the  old  archi- 
tect, six  centuries  before,  seemed 
all  too  grand  for  the  puny  aim  and 
feeble  execution  of  a  new  and  con- 
ceited age.  Imperfectly  as  it  could 
then  be  judged,  it  was  evidently 
intended  to  be  the  noblest  building 
of  the  kind  in  the  whole  world. 

And  yet,  as  long  as  that  pictur- 
esque crane  on  the  top  of  the  half- 
finished  tower  was,  though  unused, 
suffered  to  remain,  one  seemed 
allowed  to  cherish  a  vague  expecta- 
tion that  so  great  a  work  of  man 
would  not  always  bear  witness  to 
the  stinginess  of  modern  religious 
systems,  and  the  incapacity  of  what 
was  called  a  civilised  era,  for  any 
high  conception  of  what  was  beau- 
tiful. 

But  St  Geryon  and  the  cathe- 
dral were  not  the  only  objects  of 
interest  for  me,  as  I  threaded  the 
maze  of  "  crooked  streets,"  over 

"  Pavements    fang'd    with    murderous 
stones." 

I  was  arrested  by  the  Romanesque 
work  in  several  of  the  churches, 
which  are  really  rich  in  specimens 
of  architecture,  such  as  the  Church 


of  the  Holy  Apostles,  and  that  of 
Santa  Maria  in  Capitolio — and  per- 
haps I  found  even  a  still  greater 
pleasure  in  tracing  the  fragments  of 
old  Roman  work,  which  are  found 
scattered  here  and  there  over  the 
ancient  colony  of  Agrippina. 

And  so  I  spent  two  or  three  days 
not  unprofitably  in  this  kind  of 
sight -seeing,  and  in  studying  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  inhabi- 
tants themselves,  —  taking  many 
small  sketches,  and  now  and  then 
crossing  the  comparatively  new 
bridge  of  boats,*  and  watching  the 
effect  of  tower  and  pinnacle,  quaint 
buildings  and  busy  wharves,  from 
the  other  side  of  the  river. 
•  But  it  was  time  for  me  to  be 
thinking  more  of  Southern  Ger- 
many ;  and  gathering  information 
from  the  more  intelligent  people 
with  whom  I  came  in  contact,  I 
resolved  to  take  the  public  convey- 
ance to  Bonn,  only  a  few  hours' 
drive,  and  from,  thence  to  con- 
tinue my  journey  on  horseback  as 
far  as  Mayence,  sending  on  my  lug- 
gage by  the  same  coach  which  was 
to  deposit  me  at  Bonn.  This  ac- 
cordingly was  arranged,  and  I  was 
content  to  be  again  stifled  for  a 
few  hours  in  a  German  eilwagen, 
in  consideration  of  the  prospect 
of  a  few  days  in  the  saddle,  in 
fine  weather,  amidst  new,  pictur- 
esque, and  indeed  historic  scenery. 
I  was  in  high  spirits  then  as  I 
ensconced  myself  once  more  in  the 
eilwagen,  but  confess  to  an  unplea- 
sant sensation — a  mixture  of  irrita- 
tion and  uncomfortable  foreboding 
— when  I  saw  my  Dusseldorf  enemy 
deliberately  climb  to  the  top  of  .the 
huge  fabric,  with  a  dirty  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  and  a  green  bag  in  his 
right  hand  :  and  I  almost  think  he 
must  have  seen  me,  for  his  coun- 
tenance wore  anything  but  a  benign 
expression  during  the  few  instants 
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when  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  it. 
I  was  provoked  with  myself  for 
caring,  one  way  or  another,  about 
so  common  a  churl.  Wha*;  does  it 
matter  1  I  said  to  myself;  and  at  all 
events  I  shall  be  free  from  him  in 
a  few  hours,  and  we  are  not  likely 
ever  to  meet  again. 

Now  the  reader  must  not  be 
surprised  at  the  accuracy  of  my 
memory.  I  kept  a  very  minute 
journal  whenever  I  was  by  myself. 
And  even  now,  in  my  advanced 
years,  that  old  journal-book  (to 
which  I  have  already  alluded),  in 
which  I  dotted  down  so  many  of 
passing  thoughts,  so  devoid  of  in- 
terest to  any  stranger,  is  full  of 
interest  to  myself.  Sometimes 
when  I  glance  over  the  pages  as  I 
do  now,  I  feel  a  sweet  sadness,  and 
sometimes  a  feeling  of  quick  shame, 
at  the  memories  stirred  by  the 
imperfect  records.  But  there  is 
always  an  interest  in  them  for  the 
writer.  I  became  again  the  friend 
of  my  former  self ;  and  even  at  the 
time  when  I  was  a  lonely  traveller, 
I  anticipated  the  pleasure  I  myself 
might  derive  from  such  manu- 
scripts, about  which  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  anybody 
else  will  care  as  much. 

With  a  grateful  feeling  of  a  sud- 
den cessation  from  unrest,  I  left 
the  cumbersome  vehicle,  and  did 
not  even  pause  to  observe  whether 
the  man  with  bag  and  pipe  de- 
scended from  the  roof  likewise. 

I  hastened  to  a  really  very  tol- 
erable hotel ;  and  before  many 
hours  were  over  I  had  succeeded 
in  securing  two  serviceable  -  look- 
ing horses  for  myself  and  a  guide. 
The  guide  was  not  wanted  so 
much  for  the  purpose  of  guidance 
as  for  the  charge  of  the  beasts  and 
of  the  small  leather  bag  which  was 
strapped  on  the  one  which  he  rode; 
and  also  partly,  I  suppose,  from 
the  desire  of  company,  and  of  some 
one  with  whom  I  could  "  air  "  my 
German,  and  of  whom  I  could  ask 
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questions  about  the  numerous 
places  of  interest  which  I  expected 
to  be  continually  passing  on  the 
road.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  in 
all  respects  Johann  answered  my 
purpose ;  and  when  next  day,  at 
a  very  early  hour,  he  brought  the 
horses  round  to  the  hotel,  I  felt  for 
the  first  time  that  feeling  of  adven- 
ture which  is  necessary  to  make  a 
good  traveller.  After  all,  to  me  at 
that  moment  everything  was  de- 
lightfully fresh  and  strange.  Every 
turn  of  the  road  or  of  the  river 
brought  with  it  the  unexpected. 

I  was  in  excellent  health.  I 
was  a  good  horseman,  and  I  was 
full,  only  too  full,  of  confidence  in 
myself.  I  lived  altogether  too 
much  for  myself :  but  at  the  same 
time  I  think  I  may  plead  here  the 
disadvantages  of  my  peculiar  position 
as  an  only  son,  whose  future  was 
all  provided  for,  and  whose  affec- 
tions were  centred  in  a  father  and 
mother  whose  will  I  had  never 
questioned,  and  whose  wishes  I 
was  even  then  most  exactly  fulfil- 
ling. 

So  forth  I  rode,  like  knight  of 
old,  with  Johann  by  my  side ;  and 
as  I  look  back  I  cannot  but  con- 
gratulate myself  that  I  took  this 
journey  in  that  particular  year,  and 
did  not  defer  it  to  some  few  years, 
perhaps  the  very  next  year  after- 
wards. I  sometimes  fancy  that  I 
was  one  of  the  last  real  travellers  by 
the  Ehine.  Little  can  the  modern 
tourist  understand  of  the  peculiar 
interest  of  the  noble  river  as  I  saw 
it  then,  as  I  now  look  back  upon 
it  with  delight. 

Those  crowded  steamers,  with 
their  hideous  funnels  of  black 
smoke,  how  they  jar  upon  every 
feature  of  the  castles  and  the 
stream  !  Those  harsh  grating  lines 
of  iron  binding  in  on  either  side 
the  rushing  waters,  and  over  which 
the  hissing  shrieking  engine  speeds 
with  such  ruthless  haste !  Have 
not  they,  and  similar  parallels, 
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made  European  travel,  for  the  most 
part,  the  mere  restless  desire  to 
get  from  one  distant  point  of  the 
earth  to  another  in  the  least  possi- 
ble space  of  time  1  And  in  this 
particular  instance  of  the  Rhine, 
Avhat  have  they  left  of  the  many 
charms  which  gave  zest  to  my  less 
luxurious  but  very  happy  pilgrim- 
age, of  which  the  remembrance 
is  still  a  joy  ]  The  road  was  ex- 
cellent, and  generally  pleasantly 
shaded  by  well-grown  orchard  trees, 
and  especially  by  the  umbrageous 
walnut ;  for  up  to  the  base  of  the 
steep  hills  on  which  the  vine  is  so 
hardly  cultivated  for  want  of  soil, 
the  ground  is  for  the  most  part 
extremely  fertile.  The  scenery  too 
was  much  varied — much  more  so 
than  you  might  have  imagined, 
from  knowing  only  the  views  from 
the  steamboat.  Sometimes  the 
road  wound  above,  and  sometimes 
seemed  to  descend  to  the  very  level 
of,  the  river ;  and  at  each  turn  of  it 
we  hailed  some  new  feature  in  the 
distance,  —  some  castle,  or  some 
little  ancient  town  with  a  some- 
thing left  about  it,  which  brought 
home  to  me,  as  if  still  present,  the 
centuries  which  have  long  passed 
by ;  some  precious  morsel  of  an 
old  fortification,  now  draped  with 
festoons  of  green  vine,  now  picked 
out  with  a  wealth  of  bright  flowers ; 
then  always,  with  every  group  of 
buildings,  the  church,  whether 
large  or  small,  generally  with  its 
Romanesque  architectural  character, 
around  which  all  the  rest  seemed 
to  gather,  and  from  which  every 
village  seemed  to  take  its  distinc- 
tive peculiarity. 

I  was  also  much  interested  in 
those  floating  villages — the  rafts — 
which  were  larger  in  size  then  than 
they  are  at  present,  containing 
sometimes  500  persons,  which  came 
twisting  round  the  corners  of  the 
stream,  and  which  required  no 
small  skill  to  guide,  and  which 


seemed  to  have  an  organisation  as 
to  their  crews,  as  well  as  an  in- 
genuity in  their  construction,  quite 
characteristic  of  the  great  river  of 
the  Fatherland.  If  I  had  not  been 
travelling  up  stream  —  a  course 
contrary  to  the  very  nature  of  a 
Floss  —  I  should  have  been  tempted 
to  have  taken  a  voyage  on  them. 

But  such  reminiscences  do  not 
affect  my  story  ;  though  I  am  glad 
to  vindicate  a  noble  river  from  the 
somewhat  contemptuous  descrip- 
tions bestowed  upon  it  by  modern 
Cockneys,  who  have  themselves 
helped  to  vulgarise  some  of  its 
most  pleasing  traits.  As  I  felt 
then  that  I  was  in  no  hurry  to 
leave  its  banks,  or  to  hasten  to  the 
end  of  my  journey  ;  so  now,  my 
memory,  as  I  write,  seems  to  be 
refreshed  by  many  a  half-forgotten 
incident,  and  to  desire  to  linger 
even  somewhat  more  over  those 
dreams  of  a  past  intercourse  with 
its  pleasant  scenes. 

But  there  is  perhaps  one  little 
occurrence  which  I  might  mention, 
as  it  bears  some  connection  with 
what  is  to  follow.  Some  fifteen 
miles  from  Coblenz,  the  Rhine  takes 
one  of  its  most  delightful  turns  at 
the  small  town  of  Boppard.  Bop- 
pard  boasts  of  a  very  remarkable 
church,  built  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  centiiry.  Among 
many  features  in  this  church  cal- 
culated to  attract  the  notice  both 
of  the  architect  and  the  tourist,  is 
the  gallery  which  unites  its  two 
spires.  I  dismounted  for  some 
time,  and  studied  the  whole  build- 
ing as  well  as  I  could,  though  I 
did  not  ascend  to  its  higher  por- 
tions. Before  I  resumed  my  jour- 
ney, I  thought  I  would  commit  to 
my  note-book  a  rough  sketch  to 
remind  me  of  the  unusual  bridge 
in  the  air,  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
when  I  saw  leaning  over  the  gal- 
lery a  man's  form  in  an  unusual 
dress,  both  of  which  I  at  once  re- 
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cognised  as  belonging  to  my  antag- 
onist at  Dusseldorf.  Annoyed, 
I  knew  not  why,  and  vexed  with 
myself  for  being  annoyed,  I  left 
my  sketch  incomplete,  and  rode  off 
somewhat  hastily. 

Johann  seemed  to  detect  the 
cause  of  my  petulance  ;  and  his 
next  observation  was  :  "  Well,  I 
saw  him  too." 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  1  "  I  said, 
and  Johann  answered — 

"  Why,  that  clockmaker  in  the 
gallery." 


"  Do  you  know  him,  then  1 " 
"  Yes,  by  sight,  as  many  of  us 
do.     We  none  of  us  much  like  to 
see  him ;  he  is  very  clever,  but  he 
is "     .     .     .     here  he  paused. 

"Well,  what?"  I  interrupted, 
rather  impatiently  ;  and  Johann 
said,  "  Well,  he  is  outlandish,"  and 
shrugged  his  shoulder.  I  did  not 
quite  know  what  he  meant,  but  I 
discovered,  with  a  sort  of  satisfac- 
tion, that  I  was  not  the  only  per- 
son who  disliked  Ulric  the  watch- 
maker. 


CHAPTER   IV. — FREIBURG. 


My  long  ride  was  over.  I  had 
found  at  Mayence  three  letters  of 
great  interest  for  me, — one  from 
my  father,  approving  of  my  travels 
generally,  but  somewhat  surprised 
by  my  allusions  to  the  little  con- 
fusion at  Dusseldorf;  the  second 
from  my  mother,  warning  me  against 
summer  chills,  and  with  details 
about  my  dog  and  horse,  which 
would  now  prove  as  tedious  to  the 
reader  as  then  they  were  a  refresh- 
ment to  my  thoughts ;  and  the 
third  letter  was  of  a  very  different 
character  altogether :  it  was  written 
on  very  thin  paper,  it  was  folded 
up  differently  from  any  other  letter 
I  had  ever  had  before,  and  it  bore 
a  most  unwonted  superscription — 

"The  High  and  Well-born  Sir, 
much  honoured,  &c.,  &c.,  travelling 
in  Germany,  and  seeking  letters  at 
the  Post-Office,  Mainz." 

I  at  once  guessed  that  it  came  from 
my  uncle,  and  so  it  proved  ;  and  he 
wrote  some  what  after  thisfashion : — 

"  For  the  better  assurance  of  my 
respectful  affection  for  the  son  of 
the  best  of  sisters,  and  of  an  highly 
honoured  sire,  I  beg,  my  dear 
nephew,  to  salute  thee  first  by 


letter,  though  before  long  I  hope 
to  impress  a  kiss  upon  thy  cheek. 
I  also  seek  to  explain  the  method 
of  reaching  my  dwelling,  the  not- 
often-resorted-to  abode  by  strangers. 
Thou  wilt  proceed  by  the  ordinary 
stages  to  Mannheim.  Thou  wilt 
pause  to  admire  the  beauty  of 
Heidelberg,  and  its  full-of-interest 
ruin.  But  after  that  do  not  pause 
too  much,  for  thou  art  strong,  and 
canst  bear  to  travel  quickly,  and 
much  is  to  be  gathered  into  the 
mind  through  the  eye  alone,  even 
from  the  common  conveyance 
through  a  new  country.  But  be 
prudent  in  thy  diet,  for  a  new  diet 
may  try  even  an  old  stager;  and 
especially  do  not  drink  freely — if 
possible,  not  at  all — of  common 
wines.  After  all,  does  not  the  old 
Greek  say  as  wisely  as  beautifully, 
'  Water  is  the  best  thing '  1  At  all 
events,  push  on  briskly  to  Freiburg, 
the  beautiful  home  of  thy  maternal 
ancestry :  there  shall  two  of  my 
servants  meet  thee,  and  be  thy 
guide  to  my  Forest  Home.  Much 
do  I  yearn  to  see  thy  mother's  son. 
May  God  shield  him  from  all  harm, 
but,  above  all,  make  and  keep  him 
wise.  And  does  not  the  wisdom 
of  the  young  grow  best  by  travels  1 
What  says  the  Son  of  Sirach  in  thy 
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English  Bible?  '  When  I  travelled 
I  saw  many  things,  and  saw  more 
than  I  am  able  to  express.'  Far 
truer  this  translation  than  the  ver- 
sion of  that  Luther,  far  nearer  both 
to  the  Septuagint  and  to  the  ortho- 
dox Bible.  I  confess  that  I  study 
much  the  Scriptures.  Dost  thou 
study  them  ?  Without  them  thou 
canst  not  be  learned  ;  and  the  Eng- 
lish translation  is  confessedly  a 
great  work.  For  a  while,  then, 
farewell.  Thy  much  loving  uncle, 

"Z." 

The  contents  of  this  unusual  letter 
astonished  me,  I  believe,  even  more 
than  the  outside  endorsement.  I 
knew  nothing  of  my  relative,  ex- 
cept that  which  I  had  been  told 
of  him  by  my  mother,  and  she  had 
invested  his  character  with  a  sort 
of  reverential  mystery,  which,  when 
I  was  child,  seemed  to  represent 
him  as  a  being  quite  apart  from 
and  quite  unlike  other  men.  As  I 
thought  of  the  old  heroes  of  Israel, 
so  I  had  framed  his  picture  in  my 
mind.  I  had  a  sort  of  awe  of  him, 
mingled  in  old  days  with  a  great 
deal  of  curiosity.  But  I  should  as 
soon  have  thought  of  having  a  love 
for  him,  as  of  having  an  affectionate 
regard  for  the  Grand  Lama. 

And  yet  now,  as  I  look  at  his 
first  letter  to  me — for  I  have  still 
preserved  it  as  a  relic — the  sight  of 
the  elaborate  penmanship  on  the 
paper  yellow  with  age  brings  mois- 
ture to  my  eyes.  What  a  kindly 
heart !  What  a  liberal  hand ! 
What  a  high-born  culture  of  mind, 
which  seemed  to  take  a  shape  even 
in  his  very  gestures  !  But,  above 
all,  what  a  good  and  holy  man  ! 
Singular  as  a  recluse,  but  learned 
as  a  Benedictine  monk !  O  uncle 
Z. !  I  have  never  seen  thine  equal 
in  the  worldly  world,  with  which 
I  have  been  mixed  up  since. 

One  portion  of  his  letter  put  me 
to  some  confusion  of  thought — I 


did  not  recognise  his  quotation. 
As  a  child  I  had  carefully  read 
through  the  Bible  with  my  mother 
— mothers  in  those  days,  I  think, 
were  more  personally  sedulous  in 
the  religious  education  of  their 
children  than  they  are  at  present — 
and  whatever  had  been  my  faults, 
I  had  kept  up  my  acquaintance 
with  the  contents  of  the  holy 
Book.  Yet  I  could  not  recall  the 
particular  passage.  I  had  my  own 
Bible  —  the  precious  gift  of  my 
mother — carefully  stowed  away  in 
my  portmanteau,  and  from  time  to  - 
time  I  really  searched  for  the  pas-  " 
sage  cited,  but  I  could  not  find  it. 
Some  years  afterwards,  looking  into 
an  old  copy  of.  the  Scriptures  which 
I  saw  on  the  shelves  of  a  well-filled 
library  at  home,  I  found  the  verse 
in  Ecclesiasticus,  and  felt  a  feeling  of 
shame  at  my  ignorance  of  the  whole 
book  of  the  "  wise  son  of  Sirach,"  so 
wantonly  omitted  from  many  mod- 
ern editions  of  the  Bible.  And 
thus  far  I  trust  that  I  have  atoned 
for  my  shortcomings,  that  I  may 
now  say  that  I  am  familiar  with 
the  whole,  and  never  have  since 
purchased  a  Bible  for  hall  or  cot- 
tage without  first  ascertaining  that 
it  contains  the  books  which  are  so 
invaluable  for  example  of  life  and 
instruction  of  manners,  and  which, 
at  least,  form  the  beautiful  border- 
land of  the  inspired  writings.  May 
the  reader  forgive  the  digression. 

And  so  at  was,  in  bright  suany 
weather,  as  I  can  well  remember, 
that  I  found  myself  pursuing  the 
route  which  my  as  yet  unknown 
unele  had  marked^  out  for  me. 
Sometimes  in  one  sort  of  convey- 
ance, sometimes  in  another ;  for  I 
was  young  and  strong,  and  hardly  - 
observed  the  difference  of  one  from 
the  other,  except  by  this,  that  the 
variety  was  pleasing  to  me.  Then 
at  last  I  entered  the  territory  of  the 
Duchy  of  Baden,  and, 'almost  un- 
awares to  myself,  was  skirting  the 
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borders  of  the  Black  Forest.  But 
very  little  did  it  there  deserve  its 
name. 

I  was  myself  on  a  long  rich  tract 
of  land  betwixt  a  high  range  of 
hills  and  the  Rhine.  These  hills 
were  in  reality  much  higher  than  I 
should  have  supposed  them  to  be. 
In  fact,  they- were  often  mountains, 
though  they  appeared  like  hills. 
But  the  plain  itself,  somewhat 
monotonous  from  its  uniformity, 
varied  from  four  or  five  to  some 
twenty  miles  in  breadth,  though 
the  eye  hardly  detected  any  dimin- 
ution or  increase  of  the  extent  on 
the  right  hand.  All  was  fertile, 
all  was  cultivated.  Hemp,  pota- 
toes, flaxf  fruit  trees,  vegetables, 
besides  the  usual  crops  of  grain, 
succeeded  one  another  in  unfailing 
variety.  In  vain,  century  after 
century,  had  man's  folly,  and  wick- 
edness laid  waste  this  garden  of 
Europe.  Generations  perished,  but 
the  earth  only  gathered  fresh  riches 
from  the  decay  of  former  ages,  and, 
always  grateful  to  the  hand  of  in- 
dustry, hastened  to  repay  the  re- 
newed toil  of  each  succeeding  race. 
As  I  journeyed  onward,  I  began  to 
take  more  interest  in  the  forest 
scenery,  which  formed  the  contin- 
ual boundary  of  the  landscape  on 
the  left.  I  began  to  wonder  where 
I  should  be  permitted  to  thread  the 
tempting  openings  of  the  valleys 
which  from  time  to  time  seemed  to 
expand  as  if  to  give  vent  to  streams, 
which  rushed  down  them  and  gave 
fertility  to  the  plain  I  traversed, 
before  they  themselves  were  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  mighty  river  from 
the  distant  and  giant  Alps.  So,  I 
can  now  reflect,  it  is  pleasant,  after 
the  wild  cheerfulness  of  youth,  to 
be  able  to  do  some  works  of  distinct 
usefulness  to  our  fellow-creatures, 
before  our  brief  courses  of  time  are 
swallowed  in  the  onward  sweep  of 
the  eternal  ages.  But  let  me  be  as 
impatient  as  I  choose,  Freiburg  was 
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my  inevitable  destination,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Dreisam  was  the  first 
inlet  of  which  I  could  avail  myself. 
Certainly  it  was  no  small  satisfac- 
tion to  me  when  I  drew  near  to  it. 
If,  in  these  days,  it  is  a  gratification 
to  step  out  of  an  express  train  near 
the  same  spot  after  a  whole  day's 
journey  in  it  at  an  average  speed  of 
thirty  miles  an  hour,  let  the  reader 
imagine  what  it  must  have  been  to 
have  alighted  after  days  and  per- 
haps nights  of  the  same  journey 
over  a  roughly  paved  road  at  an 
average  speed  of  five  or  six. 
.  In  my  case,  the  last  conveyance 
set  me  down  at  an  old-fashioned 
inn  called  "The  Angel,"  which  1 
found  to  be  a  good  specimen  of  its 
class,  and  which,  facing  down  a 
narrow  street  which  crossed  the  one 
in  which  "  The  Angel"  was  situate  at 
right  angles,  gave  me  my  first  view 
of  the  finest  piece  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture I  had  ever  seen  :  indeed, 
after  all  my  superadded  acquaint- 
ance with  architectural  buildings, 
and  my  increase  of  knowledge  on 
such  subjects,  I  do  not  think  I 
have  seen  that  structure  surpassed. 
The  spire  of  the  Cathedral  rose  at 
the  end  of  the  vista  385  feet  from 
the  ground.  I  stood  for  some 
minutes  wrapt  in  my  admiration  of 
it,  and  turned  round  to  the  old  inn 
behind  me.  The  landlord  was 
bowing  down  before  me  with  al- 
most obsequious  courtesy,  and  be- 
hind him  stood  three  other  men, 
who  seemed  equally  pleased  at  my 
arrival. 

If  the  unexpected  view  of  the 
spire  had  taken  me  by  surprise,  I 
found  this  reception  equally  a  mat- 
ter of  astonishment.  The  conduct 
of  my  landlord  harmonised  with 
his  appearance  and  with  his  busi- 
ness. But  these  three  others  were 
in  keeping  with  nothing  that  I  had 
seen  before,  or  was  expecting  then. 
Their  very  dress  was  most  peculiar, 
for  they  wore  long  dark-brown  coats 
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reaching  below  the  knees,  fringed 
and  lined  with  red;  the  waistcoats 
and  the  breeches  were  of  the  same 
colour,  but  the  former  had  double 
rows  of  bright  yellow  buttons,  neck 
handkerchiefs  of  bright  gay  colours 
intermingled,  and  dark  soft  -  felt 
hats,  with  bands  of  red,  completed 
their  costume ;  *  and  yet  they  had 
no  air  of  being  liveried  servants. 
One  of  them,  however,  came  for- 
ward; and  though  I  understood 
his  speech — which  was  exceedingly 
harsh  and  unmusical — very  imper- 
fectly, I  gathered  from  it  that  they 
had  arrived  the  day  before  from 
the  hill  country  where  my  uncle 
dwelt,  that  two  of  them  indeed 
were  his  dependents,  and  that  the 
other  had  charge  of  the  horses 
which  we  were  to  ride  through  the 
forest — not  that  we  were  to  start 
immediately,  as  the  Count  (so  they 
called  him)  had  said  that  his 
nephew  would  wish  to  see  first 
the  city  of  his  forefathers,  and  the 
world-famous  church  which  their 
great  ancestor  had  built. 

My  wonder  increased  the  more 
I  studied  their  appearance,  and  the 
better  I  began  to  comprehend  what 
they  said.  Was  I  really  travelling 
in  modern  Europe  1  Was  I  dream- 
ing ?  or  was  I  becoming  the  hero  of 
a  romance  ?  A  certain  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  side  of  my  position  here 
overtook  me,  and  I  very  nearly 
burst  out  laughing.  But  I  restrain- 
ed myself,  and  yet  kept  silence. 
The  second  man  in  costume  then 
said  that  perhaps  I  did  not  under- 
stand their  German,  and  yet  the 
Count  had  said  that  he  thought  I 
should  be  able  to  do  so.  For  their 
own  part,  they  did  not  understand 
French.  Upon  this  the  landlord 
then  attempted  to  give  a  transla- 
tion of  their  speech.  But  his  accent 


seemed  so  grotesque,  and  his  idiom  so 
very  German,  that  again  my  gravity 
nearly  forsook  me.  The  situation, 
however,  was  becoming  embarras- 
sing as  well  as  comical,  so  I  rallied 
my  powers,  and  collecting  all  the 
German  that  I  possessed,  made  an 
answer  to  the  effect  that  I  was  much 
gratified  by  this  proof  of  my  uncle's 
affection  for  me,  and  that  I  should 
certainly  follow  his  injunctions; 
and  that  after  I  had  inspected  this 
ancient  home  of  my  forefathers,  I 
should  be  ready  to  follow  their 
kind  guidance  to  the  modern  abode 
of  their  much  esteemed  descendant. 
These  few  words  were  received  with 
much  attention  and  apparent  appro- 
bation. And  after  that  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  first  of  all  I  should  be 
refreshed  by  my  host  with  some 
necessary  food,  to  be  specially  pre- 
pared for  me,  as  it  was  now  2  P.M., 
and  the  mid-day  meal  (happily  for 
me)  was  well  over ;  then  that  I 
should  devote  myself  to  sight-see- 
ing as  long  as  the  summer  light 
lasted,  and  that,  as  early  as  they 
pleased  the  next  day,  I  should  ac- 
company them  on  the  proposed 
journey.  After  the  repast  one  of 
my  new  retinue  (for  such  they 
seemed  to  be),  and  I  may  as  well 
confess  at  once  that  such  an  ad- 
.dition  to  my  importance  was  not 
very  wholesome  for  one  who  had 
already  such  very  high  notions  of 
my  own  importance  in  the  social 
scale — but  there  they  were — and 
one  of  them  again  stepped  forward 
and  said  that  the  Count  was  anxious 
that  I  should  not  fail  to  see.  the 
monument  erected  by  the  town  of 
Freiburg  to  the  memory  of  my 
ancestors,  and  so  I  gladly  followed 
his  leading,  through  delicionsly 
watered  streets  to  a  modern  foun- 
tain, t  erected  really  to  the  honour 


*  This  dress,  as  I  learnt  afterwards,  was  really  a  national  costume  peculiar  to  a 
certain  district  of  the  forest,  and  not  wholly  fallen  into  desuetude  at  the  present  day. 
t  Erected  1807. 
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of  the  late  Duke  of  Baden,  but 
which  recorded  at  the  same  time 
Berthold  III.  of  the  Za'hringens,  the 
real  founder  of  the  city  in  1120, 
and  his  brother  Conrad,  who  is 
said  to  have  founded  the  cathe- 
dral three  years  later.  It  was  a 
long  while  ago,  certainly,  and  to 
share  such  ancestors  with  a  Duke 
of  Baden  seemed  to  cover  me  with 
a  reflection  of  their  glory.  Though 
I  might  have  felt  humbled  by  the 
parallel  thought,  which  neverthe- 
less does  in  fact  occur  to  few — viz., 
how  very  little  I  had  done  myself, 
or  was  ever  likely  to  do,  in  imita- 
tion of  their  noble  actions,  to  prove 
my  kinsmanship  with  the  illustrious 
dead.  But  no :  on  the  contrary, 
all  that  happened  to  me  at  this 
time  only  added  to  my  love  of  my- 
self, and  to  my  well  satisfied  esti- 
mate of  my  own  position  and  con- 
duct. I  at  once  asked  to  be  shown 
the  way  to  that  beautiful  monu- 
ment of  the  piety  of  Conrad  of  the 
Za'hringens,  which,  in  the  complete- 
ness of  its  work,  still  continued  to 
carry  off  the  palm  of  beauty  from 
all  similar  structures  in  Germany. 

I  found  indeed  but  little  to  dis- 
appoint me  ;  and  rich  and  warm 
were  the  tints  of  red  and  grey  with 
which  the  hands  of  the  great  build- 
ing painter,  Time,  had  embellished 
the  noble  and  chaste  details  of  the 
holy  pile ;  and  the  general  propor- 
tions of  the  whole  fabric  were  not 
frittered  away  by  any  extravagance 
of  ornament. 

I  shall,  however,  for  the  details, 
refer  the  reader  to  some  book  on 
architecture.  Nevertheless,  let  him, 
if  he  can,  visit  the  building  itself, 
which  has,  I  am  told,  since  my  day 
been  carefully  restored,  and  he 
will  find  it  best  to  say  but  little, 
where  it  is  not  difficult  to  say  too 
much. 

At  length  I  found  myself  again 
standing  in  the  porch  and  examin- 
ing the  charming  entrance.  On 


either  side  there  are  sculptures  ; 
and  I  was  looking  on  those  at  the 
left  hand  side,  and  endeavouring  to 
discover  their  meaning,  when  I 
heard  a  harsh  voice  behind  me, 
saying,  "  Fiinfe  unter  ihnen  waren 
thoricht,"  in  English  "  Five  of  them 
were  foolish,"  and  then,  of  course, 
I  at  once  recognised  the  treatment 
of  the  parable ;  and  often  after- 
wards, on  reflection,  I  have  thought 
how  appropriate  such  a  subject  was 
to  be  the  last  consideration  before 
entrance  into  a  house  of  prayer. 
The  propriety  of  it  did  really  flash 
across  my  mind  even  then ;  but  all 
further  good  thoughts  or  prolonged 
meditation  were  quickly  arrested, 
as  I  turned  round,  and  discerned  in 
the  speaker  the  object  of  my  newly 
formed  antipathy. 

I  started  back  as  if  I  had  seen  a 
snake  in  the  porch,  and  I  suspect 
my  features  betrayed  the  scornful 
dislike  which  I  really  entertained 
in  my  heart.  I  went  back  straight 
to  "  The  Angel ;  "  but  as  I  walked 
down  the  narrow  street  I  heard  a 
man  whistling,  and  as  I  remember, 
whistling  very  well,  Korner's  '  Song 
of  the  Sword  ;'  but  I  did  not  con- 
descend to  turn  round,  though  I 
felt  persuaded  that  it  was  intended 
to  be  a  fresh  insult  from  my  Dussel- 
dorf  enemy. 

I  amused  myself  in  the  evening 
with  preparations  for  my  journey 
on  the  morrow,  and  found  ready 
aid  from  one  of  my  companions, 
Fritz,  who  seemed  more  especially 
devoted  to  my  personal  service.  I 
was  pleased  to  find  that  my  uncle 
had  sent  his  own  horse  for  me  for 
the  forest  ride,  and  that  though  a 
somewhat  old  campaigner,  it  was 
a  very  serviceable  animal.  Fritz 
also  joined  my  evening  stroll  round 
the  outskirts  of  the  town.  But  I 
retired  early  to  my  bed,  for  we  had 
agreed  to  start  soon  after  sunrise 
on  the  morrow,  and  I  was  very 
glad  of  repose. 
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CHAPTER    V. IN    THE    FOREST. 


We  presented  a  very  respectable 
cavalcade  on  that  early  start  the 
next  morning.  I  fancy  I  can  see 
it  now  before  my  eyes  as  we  left 
the  narrow  street  in  which  "  The 
Angel"  was  situated.  I  bestrode 
Count  L.'s  horse,  which,  though 
ill- groomed,  as  it  seemed  to  my 
English  fastidiousness,  proved,  as 
I  expected,  an  excellent  roadster. 
The  horse  which  the  first  attendant 
bestrode  seemed  also  useful,  but  was 
less  respectable  in  appearance.  A 
sensible  looking  mule  was  laden 
with  our  luggage,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  one  man  on  foot,  and 
followed  by  another  mule  which 
was  ridden  by  a  youth,  who  from 
time  to  time  had  to  relieve  guard 
at  the  side  of  the  sumpter-mule, 
whilst  the  older  man,  who  really 
served  as  the  guide  of  the  expe- 
dition, rested  by  bestriding  the 
other  beast,  which  always  much 
resented  the  exchange.  So  we  were 
a  party  of  four. 

The  weather  seemed  to  promise 
a  delightful  day,  and  indeed  at 
that  hour  of  the  fresh  morning  was 
really  delicious.  Nevertheless  my 
landlord,  I  remember,  though  he 
did  not  contradict  my  praise  of  it, 
gave  a  somewhat  ominous  shrug 
with  his  shoulder,  and  repeated 
a  country  rhyme  to  the  effect  that 
not  always  a  fine  dawning  can  be 
trusted  to  proclaim  a  cloudless  eve, 
and  then  we  went  gaily  on  through 
the  town,  passed  under  the  old 
gateway  covered  with  ambitious 
frescos,  and  soon  found  ourselves 
following  pretty  steadily  the  course 
of  the  Dreisam,  and  making  our 
way  through  the  broad  valley  which 
it  enriches  and  refreshes.  The  pine- 
clad  hills  bounded  the  view  on  all 
sides,  but  at  the  first  at  a  respect- 
able distance. 

When  the  novelty  of  the  scene 


began  to  wear  away,  I  had  time  to 
reflect  that  our  journey  could  not 
be  very  rapid,  though  the  guide 
seemed  possessed  of  the  seven- 
leagued  boots  of  the  fairy  story, 
and  the  mule  kept  good  pace 
with  his  strides ;  still  our  progress 
must  be  limited  by  his  powers,  and 
I  knew  that  the  day's  march  would 
be  a  fatiguing  one.  I  beckoned, 
therefore,  to  my  fellow  horseman 
to  ride  alongside  of  me,  and  asked 
if  it  was  necessary  to  sleep  on  the 
road. 

He  laughed,  and  said — "  Surely 
we  could  not  hope  to  reach  Freiburg 
until  late  on  the  following  after- 
noon." 

"And  my  uncle's  house.  Does 
he  keep  a  large  establishment  ?  " 

"  Count  Z.'s  house  is  not  large ; 
but  it  is  large  enough,  for  he  does 
not  keep  many  servants." 

"Are  there  any  gentry  living  in 
the  neighbourhood  with  whom  he 
can  associate  1 " 

"  There  are  none  who  approach 
his  position;  but  if  there  were,  I 
think  he  would  seldom  see  them." 

"  Why  so  ? " 

"  Because  I  think  he  likes  to  be 
alone." 

"But  he  goes  out, — he  occupies 
himself  every  day  ? " 

"Yes,  every  day  he  goes  out." 

"  Does  he  shoot  game  1  Has  he 
any  rights  of  shooting  1 " 

"  He  used  to  shoot  the  food  for 
his  own  table.  He  had  a  special 
licence  from  the  Grand  Duke,  who, 
they  say,  knew  him  well  in  earlier 
life.  But  of  late  years  he  goes  to 
the  chase  more  rarely;  —  indeed, 
now,  he  very  seldom  carries  his 
gun." 

"  What,  then,  is  his  chief  occu- 
pation ? " 

"Oh,  he  reads — reads,  they  say, 
wonderfully ;  and  he  plays  the  or- 
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gan,  I  know,  divinely.  I  have 
often  listened  without  and  heard 
him." 

"  But  when  he  leaves  his  house, 
has  he  no  object  for  his  walks  and 
drives  1 " 

"He  visits  the  sick;  he  gives 
them  medicines ;  he  takes  them 
food  ;  he  encourages  them ;  he  will 
travel  miles  to  give  comfort  to  the 
distressed.  Yes ;  there  is  none 
like  him  in  the  Forest.  All  hail 
his  approach ;  all  reverence  his 
wishes ;  and  all  love  him." 

"And  are  not  at  all  afraid  of 
him  1"  I  rejoined  ;  for  I  began  to 
feel  a  mysterious  awe  at  becoming 
the  guest  of  such  a  relative. 

The  man  replied  in  a  somewhat 
hushed  voice  —  "  Yes,  they  are 
afraid  of  him ; "  but  added,  evi- 
dently desirous  of  avoiding  further 
cross-examination,  "  I  hardly  like 
the  look  of  yonder  cloud  over  that 
gap  in  the  hills."  The  weather  had 
in  fact  become  exceedingly  sultry, 
and  there  was  a  great  heaviness  in 
the  atmosphere. 

"  We  should  do  wisely,"  I  cried, 
"  to  get  on  a  little  faster.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  leave  this  hot  valley. 
Long  before  this  I  had  expected  to 
have  reached  the  mountains." 

"You  will  not  have  long  to 
wait,"  he  answered.  "  You  see 
that  tower  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
off;  there  we  turn  to  the  right,  and 
presently  the  gorge  through  which 
we  ascend  will  reveal  itself.  But 
if  you,  sir,  like  to  press  on  a  little, 
I  will  go  back  and  tell  them  to  hurry 
on  the  mule." 

Accordingly  he  turned  his  horse's 
head  in  an  opposite  direction,  whilst 
I  urged  mine  in  the  direction  of  the 
tower.  After  reaching  it,  I  duly 
turned  to  the  right,  and  at  once 
perceived  a  change  in  the  scene. 
I  had  gained  some  elevation  over 
the  valley,  of  which  I  now  obtained 
a  striking  view  ;  and  the  foreground 
had  become  suddenly  more  rich  and 
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varied,  and  abounded  in  orchards. 
The  natives,  I  learnt,  called  this 
tract  Himmel  -  reich  ("  Heaven's 
Kingdom"),  from  the  contrast  which 
it  affords  to  the  neighbouring  gorge, 
which  obtains,  undeservedly  enough , 
a  much  darker  name.  Presently  I 
saw  the  outlet  of  the  narrow  val- 
ley through  which  I  was  to  enter 
upon  the  mountainous  part  of  my 
journey. 

The  arm  of  the  river  Dreisam, 
if  indeed  it  was  not  the  main  stream, 
here  assumed  more  and  more  of  the 
wild  nature  of  the  torrent,  and  was 
struggling  among  rocks  covered  with 
forest  trees  :  such  scenery  was  alto- 
gether new  to  me.  I  enjoyed  it  all 
the  more  for  the  absence  of  my  com- 
panions ;  but  I  was  really  less  alone 
than  I  thought  I  was.  I  discovered 
this  by  following  a  little  way  a 
tempting,  well-trodden  path,  which 
deviated  from  the  high  road,  and 
which  brought  me  quickly  to  a  sight 
for  which  I  was  not  at  all  prepared. 

Just  a  little  shrouded  from  the 
gaze  of  the  curious  passers-by  was  a 
rock  which  rose  out  of  a  small  level 
space  in  front  of  it,  and  which  had  a 
dark  background  of  pines.  Upon  this 
rock  was  a  crucifix,  with  the  Christ 
somewhat  rudely  carved,  somewhat 
roughly  coloured,  but  which  had  a 
solemn  and  devotional  character, 
which  somehow  or  other  harmon- 
ised fitly  with  its  surroundings. 

At  the  foot  of  the  cross  a  tra- 
veller had  laid  down  a  well-worn 
knapsack,  and  was  kneeling  in 
prayer.  I  was  moved  by  the 
earnestness  of  his  manner,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  I  was  struck  by 
the  perfect  arrangement  of  the 
unexpected  scene.  I  stayed  my 
horse's  footsteps  for  fear  of  disturb- 
ing the  suppliant,  and,  as  one  who 
feels  himself  an  intruder,  turned 
the  bridle  towards  the  road  which 
I  had  left.  A  chastened  and  reve- 
rent feeling  seemed  to  steal  over 
me,  but  unhappily  it  was  very 
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transient,  for  before  I  could  regain 
the  highway,  near  as  it  was,  an- 
other little  footpath  became  appa- 
rent among  the  trees,  and  issuing 
out  of  the  shade  appeared  a  figure 
which  I  had  already  learnt  to  re- 
cognise but  too  easily,  and  again 
Ulric  the  watchmaker  literally 
crossed  my  path,  with  quick  step, 
and  a  low,  accurate,  but  to  me 
disagreeable  whistle.  My  religious 
feeling  was  soon  gone,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  very  different  one. 
There  seemed  a  fate  connected  with 
him.  Already  he  seemed  to  ex- 
ercise that  sort  of  pernicious  influ- 
ence over  me,  such  as  I  had  read 
was  thought  to  be  exercised  over 
the  Italian  mind  by  the  Evil  eye. 
I  conld  not  certainly  suppose  that 
he  had  done  much  injury  to  my 
body.  But  was  it  not  strange? — 
Avas  it  not  passing  strange? — that, 
short  as  had  been  my  term  of  resi- 
dence on  the  Continent,  this  one 
man  should  have  appeared  sudden- 
ly before  me  so  often,  and  always 
Avith  a  bad  effect ;  and  yonder  he 
trudges  with  a  light  step  up  the 
very  entrance  of  the  ravine  which 
we  too  are  to  ascend.  If  he  is 
going  in  the  same  direction,  we 
shall  pass  him  again  and  again, 
and  it  will  be  a  continual  annoy- 
ance. I  must  make  further  in- 
quiries about  him. 

Thus  musing  and  muttering  to 
myself,  I  pulled  up  my  horse,  for 
the  rest  of  the  party  were  already 
close  upon  me;  and  all  together 
we  soon  halted  at  a  roadside  inn, 
which,  rude  enough,  had  a  charm- 
ing situation  near  the  waters  of  the 
stream,  refreshing  both  to  the  eye 
and  ear,  where  our  animals  obtained 
the  nourishment  to  which  they  were 
accustomed,  and  where  I  added  to 
the  food  provided  for  myself  and 
my  comrades  some  excellent,  but 
not  very  cheap,  draughts  of  a  Bava- 
rian beer. 

It  was  not  a  very  long  bait,  and 
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was  perhaps  made  all  the  shorter 
owing  to  an  ominous  growl  of  dis- 
tant thunder  which  warned  us  that 
we  were  not  safe  from  a  storm. 
The  weather  was  more  sultry  now 
we  were  fairly  in  the  closed  valley, 
which  narrowed  as  we  went  on, 
and  which  presently  led  us  to  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  the 
fair  country  of  the  Grand  Duke. 

Greater  heights  and  grander  pre- 
cipices may  be  seen  elsewhere ;  but 
nowhere  have  I  seen  a  more  agree- 
able combination  of  rock  and  vege- 
tation. I  wondered  how  the  hard 
stone  could  support  such  a  variety 
of  tree  life  so  closely  brought  to- 
gether. Oak  and  ash,  birch  and 
hazel,  and  many  other  deciduous 
trees,  seemed  here  to  keep  back  the 
pine  which  flourished  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  and  the  waters  of  the  river, 
evidently  now  held  in  very  mode- 
rate compass,  dashed  by,  and  kept 
alive  a  delicious  carpet  of  verdure, 
shaded  by  ferns  and  wild-flowers 
of  all  descriptions.  Summer  suns 
seemed  to  have  no  power  to  dry 
up,  but  only  to  bring  to  ripeness 
and  beauty,  this  charming  garden  of 
the  Black  Forest ;  for  we  may  be 
considered  to  have  fairly  entered  it 
when  we  thread  the  gully  which  at 
its  narrowest  part  bears  the  name 
of  "The  Stag's  Leap."  It  owes  its 
name  to  a  tradition  that  a  stag, 
hotly  pursued  by  hunters,  as  a  last 
effort  actually  cleared  the  space 
which  divided  an  isolated  rock  from 
the  corresponding  eminence  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road.  Perhaps 
part  of  that  rock  may  in  course  of 
time  have  become  separated  from 
the  main  bulk,  but  certainly  the 
leap  seemed  to  me  so  prodigious  as 
to  be  almost  beyond  the  bounds  of 
credulity. 

I  amuse  myself,  from  my  notes 
and  sketches,  at  looking  back  on 
such  scenes  with  the  eyes  of  medi- 
tation ;  and  though  they  may  seem 
to  bear  but  little  on  my  story,  all 
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such  touches  recalled  to  memory 
seem  to  make  its  tale  more  entirely 
my  .own. 

As  we  left  the  scene  of  the  per- 
formance of  this  wonderful  stag, 
the  road  clung  to  the  torrent's 
course  with  something  approaching 
to  a  level ;  but  its  gradual  rise  was 
soon  perceptible,  and  by  degrees 
we  left  the  chafing  waters  below  us, 
and  gradually  began  what  I  con- 
sider to  have  been  my  first  moun- 
tain climb.  Soon,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance in  fron^,  I  descried,  as  I  had 
anticipated,  the  form  of  the  watch- 
maker, wending  his  way  onward 
Avith  even  and  unwearied  step, 
which  was,  in  fact,  a  more  rapid 
one  than  that  of  our  little  group, 
so  that,  allowing  for  the  haltings  of 
our  man  on  foot,  we  seemed  to  ob- 
serve a  tolerably  equal  interval  of 
space  from  one  another.  But  there 
he  was,  frequently  in  view,  and  as 
frequently  attracting  my  particular 
attention  from  the  pleasant  scene 
around  me.  At  length,  when  the 
man  Fritz,  with  whom  I  had  my 
former  conversation  about  my  un- 
cle, was  pretty  well  alongside  of 
me,  I  gave  further  vent  to  my 
curiosity. 

"Fritz,"  I  said,  "that  man  in 
front  seems  bent  on  the  same  track 
as  we  are ;  do  you  happen  to  know 
who  he  is  1 " 

"  Ja,  mein  Herr,"  was  the  first, 
and  I  must  say  the  usual,  laconic 
reply. 

"Does  he  live  at  all  near  my 
uncle's  residence  1 " 

"  Yes ;  surely  not  far.  He  comes 
from  the  common  which  is  over  the 
village  of  Nutbrook." 

"  I  saw  him  before,"  I  said,  "  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  I  was 
told  that  he  was  a  watchmaker." 

"  Yes ;  he  is  Ulric,  the  watch- 
maker." 

"  Is  he  well  known  ] " 

"  Yes ;  he  is  very  clever  at  his 
trade." 


"  And  at  other  things  ? " 

"Yes;  and  in  other  ways  like- 
wise," replied  Fritz. 

"  Are  there  many  watchmakers 
at  Freiburg?"  I  asked. 

My  companion  laughed  merrily, 
and  said  "  yes "  so  many  time?, 
and  so  quickly,  that  his  favourite 
monosyllable  seemed  spun  out  into 
a  regular  sentence. 

"  We  are  all  clockmakers  there," 
was  the  answer. 

"  All  clockmakers  !"  I  exclaimed. 
"  What  an  extraordinary  place !  and 
what  a  strange  occupation  for  the 
inhabitants  of  a  forest !  I  never 
heard  before  that  Freiburg  was  so 
celebrated  for  a  useful  art ;  but  then, 
had  it  not  been  for  my  uncle,  I 
never  perhaps  should  have  heard 
of  it  at  all.  What  sale  can  they 
have  for  their  clocks  1 " 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Fritz,  "  Geneva  and 
other  places  get  the  credit.  But  if 
ever  we  had  proper  roads,  so  as  to 
make  our  forest  towns  and  villages 
accessible  to  the  rest  of  Europe, 
perhaps  we  should  do  business  for 
our  own  advantage,  rather  than 
for  the  purses  of  the  Swiss." 

Fritz  was  an  intelligent  fellow. 
So  I  thought  I  would  try  him 
further. 

"  Why  do  you  complain  of  your 
roads  ?"  I  said.  "  This  one,  surely, 
if  not  like  our  best  English  roads,  is 
well  engineered,  though  somewhat 
roughly  kept." 

"But  then,"  he  answered,  " this 
road  has  a  story  attached  to  it,  and 
a  sad  story,  I  think,  for  this  was 
the  road  which  was  made  by  the 
Austrians,  when  they  brought  the 
fair  Marie  Antoinette  to  queen  it 
in  the  most  brilliant  Court  of  Eu- 
rope, but  which  proved  rather  the 
shambles,  where  all  the  beautiful 
and  noble  in  France  were  murdered 
pitilepsly." 

"Yes;  we  have  read — we  have 
heard  of  it.  1  never  tread  the  way 
without  thinking  of  the  lovely 
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young    lady,    and    of    the   bloody 
tragedy/' 

I  remember  my  passing  thoughts 
were,  should  I,  if  I  travelled  in 
England,  meet  with  many  of  my 
countrymen  of  the  same  class  who 
not  only  would  know  so  much  of 
modern  history,  but  would  enter 
into  it  so  feelingly.  But  in  those 
days  there  were  many  living  who 
had  been  eyewitnesses  of  the  scenes 
to  which  he  alluded ;  though  great 
events  followed  so  rapidly  after- 
wards, that  the  space  which  separ- 
ated us  from  them  seemed  greater 
than  it  really  was. 

At  this  moment,  at  the  end  of 
the  still  ascending  road,  clear  against 
the  sky-line,  and  through  a  sort  of 
avenue  of  pine,  I  again  detected 
the  singular  form  of  Ulric,  looking 
taller  than  his  wont,  as  figures  so 
seen  generally  do. 

"But  that  man  yonder,"  I  said, 
"  does  he  know  my  uncle  1 " 

"  He  often  sees  him  —  often  is 
sent  for  by  him." 

"  Indeed !  and  my  uncle  likes 
him?" 

"  We  suppose  so." 
"And  why?" 

Fritz  answered  with  a  somewhat 
shrewd  observation, — "  People  like 
those  whom  they  benefit." 

"  And  my  uncle  is  his  benefac- 
tor ! " 

"Oh!  for  that,  Count  Z.  is  a 
benefactor  to  all ;  but  Ulric  is  much 
devoted  to  him :  and  they  say, 
when  he  began  his  trade  the  Count 
did  him  much  good." 

"  But  Count  Z.  cannot  always  be 
wanting  to  have  his  clocks  re- 
paired," I  rejoined  with  petulance  ; 
for  I  felt  piqued  that  such  a  fellow 
as  Ulric  appeared  to  be  should  in 
any  sense  be  connected  with  my 
uncle's  household.  "  Why  should 
he  be  often  at  his  house  ]" 

"  He  goes  also  to  the  Tower  for 
other  reasons  ;  for  example,  he  un- 
derstands the  organ,  he  can  tune  it 


— nay,  sometimes  the  Count  likes  to 
hear  him  play." 

"Is  the  Count  so  very  musical 
then1?"  I  said,  never  having  heard 
of  any  special  musical  gift  in  the 
family,  and  feeling  that  I  myself 
knew  nothing  about  music  :  though 
I  really  was  able  to  distinguish 
good  playing  from  bad  playing — 
little  as  I  had  heard  hitherto  ex- 
cept my  mother's  delicate  perfor- 
mance on  a  piano,  which  my  father, 
I  had  always  perceived,  tolerated 
rather  than  enjoyed. 

"  The  Count  is  the  best  musician 
of  our  neighbourhood,"  returned 
my  companion,  somewhat  fiercely. 
"  When  he  plays  the  organ  of  an 
evening,  many  draw  as  near  to  the 
Tower  as  they  can,  and  listen  even 
when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground. 
It  is  like  a  charm." 

"Why  do  you  speak  of  Count 
Z.'s  house  as  a  tower  ?  Surely  he 
does  not  live  in  a  tower  ? "  I  felt, 
after  our  bright  English  home,  that 
such  a  residence  might  prove  rather 
a  gloomy  one. 

"  There  is  a  new  house  attached 
to  the  old  Tower,  but  it  is  not  very 
like  other  houses.  You,  sir,  must 
see  it  for  yourself." 

And  then  again,  suddenly — as  if 
for  a  second  time  he  hardly  liked 
my  cross-examination — he  stopped 
our  conversation  by  saying  that  he 
must  go  back  and  urge  the  youngster 
who  had  charge  of  the  luggage  not 
to  linger,  as  we  should  hardly  reach 
the  top  of  the  pass  before  the  storm  ; 
and  another  growl  from  the  dark 
thunder- cloud  seemed  to  justify  his 
precaution. 

Again  I  was  left  alone.  I  have 
heard  that  the  road  by  which 
modern  travellers  ascend  this  pass 
is  very  different  from  that  by  which 
I  then  mounted  it.  In  one  char- 
acteristic of  the  Black  Forest  I 
know  that  its  appearance  must 
have  changed  considerably,  for  at 
that  time  the  real  Forest  scenery 
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was  much  more  universally  spread 
over  the  mountains  than  it  is  in 
these  days,  when  every  year  adds 
to  the  extent  of  the  clearings,  and 
diminishes  the  number  of  the  pines. 
I  was  then  fairly  in  the  forest,  and 
sometimes  the  view  was  much  con- 
fined. But  gradually  we  had  ad- 
vanced to  an  unusual  height  for 
me,  who  had  never  scaled  to  the 
top  of  a  Malvern  hill,  and  I  was 
more  and  more  interested  in  the 
novelty  of  the  whole  scene.  The 
weather  was,  as  I  have  said,  ex- 
ceedingly close,  and  so  I  did  not 
feel  all  the  invigorating  effect  of 
the  rarefied  atmosphere  ;  but  I  was 
conscious  of  a  very  great  difference 
in  the  temperature  during  the  last 
hour.  I  looked  down  glades  which 
I  fancied  of  a  prodigious  depth. 
I  heard  the  far-off  roaring  of  fall- 
ing water  with  surprising  clearness, 
for  all  nature  seemed  hushed  as 
before  a  coming  storm.  I  became 
also  fully  sensible  for  the  first  time 
of  the  aromatic  scent  of  the  pine — 
a  delicious  odour,  which  was  on 
that  day  and  afterwards  one  of  my 
principal  enjoyments  of  the  resi- 
dence amongst  the  trees.  And 
that  afternoon,  I  remember,  it  was 
particularly  delightful. 

Suddenly  I  found  that  I  had  no 
higher  ground  to  ascend.  Turning 
round  a  huge  lump  of  moss-covered 
rock,  a  new  valley  burst  upon  my 
view.  On  the  right,  a  long  narrow 
lake,  dark  and  still  under  the  sum- 
mer cloud,  seemed  a  few  hundred 
feet  below  me.  On  the  other  side 
of  it  the  precipices  were  so  steep, 


that  one  wondered  how  those  stately 
pines  found  room  to  grow — as  they 
evidently  did,  and  majestically — up 
to  the  top  of  a  much  higher  acclivity 
than  that  on  which  I  was  placed. 
Straight  before  me  was  a  long  road 
winding  hither  and  thither,  and 
gradually  losing  itself  in  a  ravine 
exactly  opposite,  following  the 
course  of  a  bold  little  river,  which 
I  fancied  must  issue  from  the  lake, 
and  of  which  the  waters  sooner  or 
later,  I  justly  supposed,  found  their 
way  into  the  great  Danube,  for  I 
was  travelling  in  a  direction  decid- 
edly eastward. 

If  the  mountains  had  been  more 
varied  in  size  and  shape,  the  scene 
would  have  been  perfect.  On  the 
immediate  left,  about  two  hundred 
feet  below  us,  appeared  a  few  cot- 
tages, one  of  which,  far  larger  than 
the  rest,  was  apparently  our  halting- 
place  for  the  night.  I  confess,  rude 
and  rough  as  it  probably  was,  I  re- 
joiced to  think  it  was  so  near.  Al- 
ready some  heavy  drops  had  begun 
to  fall,  and  I  urged  my  horse  on  to 
avoid  a  wetting. 

I  was  just  in  time  myself. 
Though  my  rear -guard  came  up 
after  me,  mule  and  all,  with  accele- 
rated speed,  all  looked  damp  and 
draggled  when  they  reached  their 
goal ;  and  our  landlord  was  al- 
ready busied  in  thrusting  fresh 
pine-logs  on  the  stove  fire.  And 
I,  having  given  a  glance  at  the 
stabling  of  my  horse,  was  delight- 
ing in  an  entirely  new  phase  of 
life  and  manners.  Indeed  it  will 
deserve  some  special  consideration. 


(To  be  continued.} 
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HINTS    FOR    THE    VACATIOX    RAMBLE. 


BY    AN    OLD    TRAMP. 


THERE  is  no  design  on  this  occa- 
sion to  occupy  the  throne  and  ex- 
ercise the  prerogatives  wielded  by 
Jahn  and  Meyer  for  their  several 
departments  of  Deutschland,  and  by 
our  own  Murray  for  half  the  world. 
It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  guide- 
book that  it  dictates  to  its  passive 
subject  the  tourist  with  an  abso- 
lute despotism.  It  would  be  at 
once  indecorous  and  ungrateful  to 
question  the  authority  of  these 
guides,  philosophers,  and  friends, 
when  we  reflect  on  their  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities, and  the  mighty  ser- 
vices they  have  rendered  to  a  help- 
less and  confiding  class  of  beings, 
by  marshalling  the  way  that  they 
should  go.  There  is  no  intention 
of  here  disputing  their  dominion. 
Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  a  hint 
or  two,  to  be  distinguished  by  ad- 
mission into  their  potent  code  of  in- 
struction, may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  pottering  details  hoard- 
ed in  the  experiences  of  one  who 
can  look  back  on  generations  that 
have  come  and  gone  since  he  first 
felt  a  stirring  and  invigorating  in- 
fluence in  "  the  power  of  the  hills," 
the  "  speluncae  vivique  lacus  ;  "  yes, 
and  even  the  "molles  sub  arbore 
somni,"  in  places  where  there  is  far 
more  of  the  frigida  Tempe  than  in 
Mantua  or  Cremona. 

Let  us  begin  near  home  and 
encourage  a  gradual  expansion  of 
view.  The  Isle  of  Wight  is  in 
its  way  rich  in  beauty  and  in- 
terest. There  are  wildness  and 
nature  in  abundance,  while  the 
insularity  exempts  the  wanderer 
from  the  risks  attending  long  ram- 
bles taken  in  fits  of  interest  or 
oblivion  that  annihilate  time  and 
place,  and,  at  the  hour  when  he 


should  have  been  enjoying  the  re- 
pose of  healthy  exercise,  appal  him 
with  the  assurance  that  he  is  some- 
where "  in  terra  domibus  negata," 
with  a  worse  fate  before  him  than 
the  martyrdom  courted  by  the  wor- 
shipper of  Lalage,  since  it  is  not 
in  the  inconveniently  warm  vicinity 
of  the  chariot  of  the  sun  that  his 
terrors  and  miseries  are  aroused, 
but  in  its  distance  and  obscuration. 
Even  in  such  roughing,  when  it  is 
survived,  as  it  generally  is,  there  is 
compensation  in  the  mingled  ele- 
ments of  endurance,  courage,  and 
caution  communicated  to  the  adven- 
turer. So  it  is,  then,  that  the  no- 
vice in  pedestrian  adventure  may 
discharge  anxiety  and  "  take  his 
swing,"  to  use  an  expressive  vul- 
garism, in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Un- 
disturbed he  may  enjoy  sweet 
variety  of  rockiness  and  verdancy ; 
and  if  he  is  one  who  does  not 
presume  to  judge  for  himself  on 
such  high  matters  of  taste,  let  him 
take  the  authority  of  Walter  Scott, 
who  seized  at  once  the  supreme  rank 
of  criticism  in  scenery  by  bursting 
on  the  world  with  a  revelation  of 
the  glories  of  Loch  Katrine  and  the 
Trossachs.  He  called  the  Wight 
"  that  beautiful  island." 

The  visitor,  if  his  curiosity  is 
not  limited  to  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  may  here  indulge  in  the  exam- 
ination of  considerable  fossiliferous 
deposits;  but  he  will  find  this  kind 
of  treasure  far  more  extensive  and 
more  remarkable  in  the  neighbour- 
ing district  of  Portland.  The  stone 
known  by  the  name  of  this  district 
is  so  richly  fossiliferous,  that  though 
it  has  furnished  London  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  with  building 
material  of  a  beautifully  uniform 
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colour,  and  signally  free  from  nod- 
ules or  other  irregularities  apt  to 
disturb  the  purity  and  consistency 
of  the  cut  blocks,  yet  its  richness 
in  fossil  remains  demands  extreme 
skill  and  caution  in  the  selection 
of  the  blocks,  and  people  endowed 
with  close  powers  of  observation 
have  detected  small  ammonites  in 
the  walls  and  pillars  of  St  Paul's. 
These,  of  course,  have  been  so  min- 
ute, or  otherwise  unobservable,  as  to 
have  been  unseen  both  by  the  ex- 
cavator and  the  builder,  or  to  have 
been  considered  too  trifling  for  the 
sacrifice  of  an  otherwise  sound 
block.  But  there  are  fossil  beds 
in  the  Portland  district  filled  with 
wonderful  forms,  especially  with 
the  ammonite,  extinct  among  us  in 
the  shape  in  which  it  has  become 
fossil,  but  represented  still  in  the 
water  by  the  gay  and  beautiful 
nautilus. 

The  ammonite  was  naturally  at 
first  welcomed  as  a  petrified  snake. 
Some  sceptic  remarked  that  it  was 
a  snake  never  in  possession  of  its 
head.  We  all  know  the  cause 
assigned  for  this  peculiarity  in  an- 
other district  where  the  ammonite 
abounds,  to  justify  in  a  wondrous 
manner  the  legend  of  St  Hilda 
tossing  the  snakes  over  the  rock 
with  the  effect  of  breaking  off  their 
heads.  At  Portland,  however,  the 
headless  snakes  are  more  abundant 
and  individually  remarkable  than 
even  in  St  Hilda's  district.  They 
are  to  be  found  from  the  size  of  a 
pin-head  to  that  of  a  carriage- wheel, 
all  exquisitely  proportioned  in  the 
succession  of  cells  or  chambers  en- 
closed by  coil  after  coil  in  the  cir- 
cular range  from  the  centre  to  the 
exterior. 

If  any  reader  shall  suspect  that 
we  are  here  dabbling  in  the  science 
of  geology,  he  may  perhaps  be  jus- 
tified in  denouncing  it  as  geology 
of  a  very  childish  and  scienceless 
kind.  When  the  geological  science 


of  the  present  day  was  in  its  sha- 
dowy development  of  the  grand 
conclusions  it  now  achieves,  there 
dropped  away  from  it  a  subordinate 
or  auxiliary  science  called  miner- 
alogy or  lithology.  Through  the 
vast  generalisations  bequeathed  by 
Murchison  and  Lyell  to  their  rep- 
resentatives, the  chemical  elements 
that  distinguished  certain  earths 
and  stones,  as  granite,  porphyry, 
greywacke,  and  the  like,  have  been 
subordinated  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
ever-active  but  seldom  perceptible 
metamorphosing  powers  at  work 
changing  and  readjusting  the  crust 
of  the  earth.  Our  tourist  is  in 
courtesy  presumed  to  be  a  scholar 
and  a  gentleman,  and  therefore  ac- 
quainted with  the  leading  principles 
of  geologic  as  of  other  sciences. 
But  crediting  him  with  these  among 
his  other  accomplishments,  he  will 
probably  find  in  lithology,  and 
especially  in  one  of  the  sub  depart- 
ments of  that  branch  called  palae- 
ozoic entomology,  an  enlightened 
and  instructive,  and,  let  us  hope,  a 
not  unpleasant  source  of  amusement; 
and  it  is  for  the  sake  of  helping 
him  to  amuse  himself  that  we  cheer 
him  on  to  his  vacation  ramble. 

It  is  a  natural  instinct  with  the 
traveller  of  every  class  to  acquire 
and  bring  home  some  specific  arti- 
cles peculiar  to  the  places  where  he 
has  been.  Among  natural  objects, 
he  whose  treasure  of  this  kind  is 
lithology  possesses  the  most  dis- 
tinct and  available  reminiscences 
of  the  actual  country  whose  surface 
he  has  trodden.  There  is  the  col- 
lecting of  antiquities,  of  books,  of 
works  of  art,  and  of  objects  repre- 
senting the  industries  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  world, — all  noble  ob- 
jects of  pursuit,  but  still  leaving 
the  fact  that  the  lithologist  has  the 
best  opportunity  of  showing  items 
of  what  the  crust  of  the  earth  con- 
tains. The  importation  of  speci- 
mens of  animal  life  is  a  serious 
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and  costly  affair,  to  be  accomplish- 
ed only  by  men  of  large  fortune  or 
the  patrons  of  public  zoological 
collections.  Let  us  not  show  dis- 
courtesy to  the  noble  and  beautiful 
science  of  botany,  and  the  means 
of  ministering  to  its  wants ;  but 
it  cannot  be  represented  with  the 
same  realistic  fidelity  as  lithology. 
A  hortus  slccus  is  but  an  impover- 
ished relic  of  the  flora  of  the  Alps. 
That  the  beauties  or  rarities  of 
lithology  are  a  natural  object  of 
acquisition  is  known  to  those  who 
track  the  tourist  to  minister  in 
sordid  manner  to  his  wants ;  and 
he  is  apt  to  buy  from  them,  or  they 
would  cease  to  stand  in  his  path 
with  their  wares.  And  if  the  tour- 
ist were  a  more  cunning  man  than 
he  often  is,  he  would  have  known 
that  the  cut  gems  offered  for  his 
purchase  at  Chamouni  or  Berchtes- 
gaden — even  in  the  Grampians — 
had  come  from  the  great  central 
workshop  of  such  trinkets  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nahe  in  Germany. 

All  these  casual  remarks  go  to 
the  support  of  the  simple  problem, 
that  he  should  litholise  for  himself. 
If  he  is  ambitious  of  becoming  a 
geologist,  this  is  a  fair  training  for 
his  object.  The  metamorphoses  by 
upheaval,  depression,  or  otherwise, 
that  supply  the  geologist  with  suf- 
ficient causes  for  the  phenomena 
which  dignify  his  science,  must 
have  taken  their  character  and  their 
effective  power  from  the  litholo- 
gical  structure  of  their  districts ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  regretted  that, 
in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  this 
lithological  structure,  the  wanderer 
has  got  possession  of  some  fine 
specimens  of  fossils,  crystals,  or 
agates. 

Another  spot  where  the  tourist, 
either  unwilling  or  unable  to  go  far 
from  home,  may  find  both  scenery 
and  lithology,  is  the  highlands  of 
Derbyshire,  with  its  peaks  and 
civerns.  Petrifying  springs  flow 


there,  where  the  process  of  turning 
into  stone  is  perceptible ;  so  that 
the  owner  of  the  treasure  may  have 
had  the  fortune  to  see  its  comple- 
tion. But  this  is  a  process  vastly 
differing  from  the  geological  revolu- 
tions that  peopled  the  fossiliferous 
rocks.  The  petrifying  spring  does 
its  work  by  depositing  a  chemical 
mud  called  calc  -  tuff,  having  the 
faculty,  when  sparingly  covering 
anything,  of  taking  an  impression 
of  its  form ;  while  if  it  be  abund- 
ant, and  deposits  itself  in  unlimit- 
ed quantities,  it  obliterates  all  soft; 
and  ductile  things  by  first  rotting 
them,  and  then,  in  conjunction 
with  the  rotted  remains,  forming 
itself  into  stone,  known  as  calc-tuff, 
or  calcareous  tufa.  This  stone  is 
remarkable  by  becoming,  from  a 
soft  substance,  hard  by  degrees, 
and  hardening  through  centuries 
of  exposure.  At  home  it  may  be 
found  in  small  deposits  here  and 
there.  In  Italy  it  stretches  in 
large  masses  through  Terni,  and  by 
the  banks  of  the  Anio;  and  it  is 
from  its  property  of  induration 
that  the  glorious  pillars  of  Tivoli, 
originally  supposed  to  have  been 
cut  out  of  a  soft  clay,  have  defied 
all  the  enemies  that  the  lapse  of 
time  lets  loose  against  the  work  of 
men's  hands,  retaining  a  perfection 
of  finish  and  a  freshness  of  beauty 
capriciously  conferred  on  them  by 
the  power  that  is  so  hostile  to  archi- 
tectural triumphs  elsewhere. 

If  we  suppose  that  in  the  process 
which  created  the  original  material 
of  these  close-grained  pillars,  with 
their  sharp  distinct  cutting  and 
fine  colour,  material  to  be  petri- 
fied was  a  messy  conglomerate 
logs  of  timber,  green  branches, 
mosses,  weeds,  fruit,  flowers,  lizards, 
frogs,  serpents, — every  conceivable 
variety  of  elements  to  be  found 
on  the  superficial  covering  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth, — we  are  in  a 
position  to  distinguish  the  petri- 
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factions  of  the  petrifying  springs — 
liable  to  be  obliterated  and  con- 
verted into  solid  stone  by  continu- 
ous activity  in  the  petrifying  pro- 
cess— from  the  fossils  or  petrifac- 
tions that  beautify  and  give  a  sort 
of  vitality  to  the  fossiliferous  strati- 
fication?. 

Of  the  representations  of  organic 
life  preserved  in  the  fossiliferous 
stratifications,  however  little  we 
can  tell  about  the  actual  method  of 
deposit,  we  can  at  least  be  well 
assured  that  they  are  the  results 
of  a  totally  different  active  process 
from  the  action  of  those  petrifying 
liquids  which  in  the  end  obliterate 
all  organic  distinctions  and  produce 
a  homogeneous  rock.  This  latter 
process  is  of  daily  influence  and 
action  among  us,  but  the  agencies 
that  have  created  the  fossiliferous 
deposits  have  completed  their  work 
— how  far  back  in  the  ages  of  the 
structure  of  our  globe,  let  the  sages 
of  geological  lore  tell  us.  The  con- 
vulsions that  had  done  the  work 
appear  to  have  been  displacements 
of  great  masses  of  mud — or,  to  de- 
fine it  otherwise,  of  some  solution 
of  inorganic  earths  in  water.  What- 
ever we  call  it,  we  must  hold  that 
the  liquid  or  mucous  mass  set  in 
motion  was  not  of  a  character  to 
destroy  the  organic  objects  it  fell 
upon,  but  rather  received  them  into 
itself  uninjured.  The  process,  how- 
ever, leaves  to  be  accounted  for; 
a  beautiful  mystery,  arising  out  of 
the  fact  that  the  stone  organism 
within  the  stony  matrix  has  all  the 
component  parts  of  the  original 
living  organism,  animal  or  vege- 
table. The  fish,  for  instance,  is 
not  merely  complete  in  its  external 
form ;  but  if  it  be  divided,  there 
can  be  identified  the  skin  with  its 
scales,  the  flesh,  the  vital  organs, 
and  the  tissue  of  bones.  When 
driven  to  account  for  this  wonder- 
ful phenomenon,  there  is  no  more 
hopeful  intellectual  refuge  to  be 


found  than  in  the  supposition  that 
as  each  of  these  elements  of  the 
composition  of  the  fish  decayed  one 
after  another  in  the  order  of  its 
destiuctibility,  its  place  was  as- 
sumed by  some  liquid  element 
about  to  pass  into  the  condition  of 
stone ;  and  some  aid  from  plausi- 
bility has  been  afforded  to  this  hy- 
pothesis, in  the  consideration  that 
the  substance  of  each  of  the  sev- 
eral elements — skin,  bone,  and  in- 
testines— might  each  have  modified 
the  character  of  the  matter  coming 
in  its  place. 

A  slight  misgiving  as  to  the 
gravity  of  the  speculations  we  have 
drifted  into,  suggests  an  apologetic 
explanation, — and  with  it  a  sincere 
abjuration  of  any  attempt  of  the 
kind  often  perpetrated  against  the 
holiday-seeker — and  naturally  more 
frequently  against  the  young  than 
the  mature  in  years  and  experience 
— an  attempt  to  convert  holidays 
into  working  days.  The  present 
object  is  not  to  drive  him  into  dis- 
tricts where  he  may  profitably  study 
the  science  of  geology  or  lithology, 
but  to  indicate  what  he  may  find 
both  for  amusement  and  instruction 
in  the  spots  he  may  seek  for  the 
sake  of  their  scenery  or  any  other 
attraction.  Our  ammonites,  with 
the  kindred  fossils,  have  as  yet, 
i?i  pursuance  of  that  object,  been 
limited  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
the  neighbouring  rocks  of  Portland. 
Another  eminent  abode  of  the  am- 
monites and  their  kindred  is  Whit- 
by  in  Yorkshire.  This  spot  lays 
no  great  claim  to  dignity,  or  beauty, 
or  scenery,  but  it  is  close  to  Scar- 
borough, a  notable  tourists'  haunt, 
and  is  not  far  distant  from  Flam- 
borough  Head  and  its  precipices. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  scenery 
is  to  be  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tay;  and  there,  too,  is  to  be  found 
in  abundance  the  beautiful  agate 
that,  in  the  days  when  it  burst  into 
notice  as  a  worthy  decoration  of 
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female  beauty,  was  always  talked 
of  as  the  Scotch  pebble.  The  most 
highly  esteemed  forms  of  it  are  also 
known  as  the  fortification  agate, 
from  a  certain  resemblance  found 
in  the  adjustment  of  its  brilliant 
colours,  in  angular  demarcations 
one  within  the  other,  to  the  bastions 
and  ditches  of  a  fortress.  The 
agate  generally  presents  itself  in  a 
rounded  lump,  rough  and  unattrac- 
tive on  its  surface,  with  perhaps 
more  resemblance  to  an  unpeeled 
potato  than  to  anything  else,  though 
the  matrix  it  is  found  in  is  called  the 
amygdaloidal  trap,  from  the  Greek 
word  that  is  translated  as  "almond." 
Again  we  are  thrown  into  the 
grand  phenomena  supposed  to  have 
been  at  work  in  the  structure  of 
the  earth,  to  account  for  the  forma- 
tion of  these  beautifully  variegated 
nodules. 

Let  the  tourist  on  the  Rhine  find 
his  way  a  few  miles  up  the  tribu- 
tary stream  of  the  Nahe  to  the 
dirty  village  of  Oberstein,  and  stand 
there  on  the  summit  of  the  great 
rock  or  hill  of  amygdaloidal  trap, 
whence  more  agates  have  been 
quarried  out  than  from  any  other 
spot  in  the  world.  He  is  to  sup- 
pose that,  in  some  stage  or  other 
in  the  eventful  construction  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  it  had  heaved 
itself  forth  from  the  fiery  zones 
below,  a  boiling  mass  of  liquid  lava. 
When  this  cooled  down,  a  mass  of 
air  that  had  been  caught  up  by  the 
boiling  fluid  could  not  escape  in- 
stantaneously, and  so  left  behind 
certain  hollow  spaces  of  the  nature 
of  air-bubbles.  Into  these,  as  the 
ages  passed  by,  certain  chemical 
elements  existing  in  the  trap  found 
their  way,  forming  laminations  of 
divers  colours  according  to  their 
chemical  properties;  and  it  fitted 
into  this  theory,  that  clefts  in  rocks 
of  the  amygdaloidal  trap  kind  were 
filled  with  the  variety  of  the  pebble 
where  the  several  colours  are  ar- 


ranged in  parallel  layers,  thus  form- 
ing the  material  used  by  artists  of 
the  classic  periods  in  cutting  the 
beautiful  gems  known  as  onyx 
cameos,  the  parallel  layers  permit- 
ting the  head  to  be  cut  in  the 
form  most  applicable  to  the  purpose, 
while  another  colour  afforded  the 
relief  or  background.  If  this  be 
the  true  story  of  the  affair  at  Ober- 
stein, it  will  apply  also  to  the 
ancient  history  of  the  amygdaloidal 
traps  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay.  The 
formation  may  be  found  in  many 
other  parts  of  Scotland  not  pre- 
occupied by  the  granite  or  the  gneiss. 
The  Pentland  Hills  consist  in  great 
measure  of  the  agate- bearing  trap, 
though  the  agates  in  it  are  seldom 
so  large  as  to  tempt  the  collector. 

It  may  seem  almost  a  truism  that 
in  making  his  choice  for  the  season 
the  holiday  tourist  should  select  a 
mountain  district.  If  he  has  had, 
or  is  to  have,  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  world,  that  should  be  a  separate 
and  weightier  affair,  to  be  adjusted 
with  all  gravity  by  those  who  have 
the  responsibility  of  his  training 
and  education. 

In  the  days  of  Sir  Charles  Gran- 
dison,  a 'period  of  early  life  devoted 
to  the  visiting  of  the  most  renowned 
cities,  chief  states,  and  most  remark- 
able buildings  in  the  world,  was  a 
part  of  a  young  gentleman's  educa- 
tion, and  doubtless  a  very  produc- 
tive part.  But  the  world  has  been 
recast  since  the  day  when  it  was 
convenient  to  see  the  whole  of  it 
at  once,  and  devote  a  considerable 
period  of  a  lifetime  to  that  duty. 
If  the  young  gentleman  and  his 
governor  were  in  Rome,  it  was  well 
to  visit  France  and  Spain  before 
taking  the  long  journey  homewards; 
but  express  through  -  trains  have 
removed  these  difficulties.  They 
have  brought  with  them,  perhaps,  de- 
fects of  their  own — as,  for  instance, 
the  propensity  to  hasten  over  the 
ground,  to  "do"  the  most  within 
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the  given  time.  We  pass  through 
a  mountain  gorge  on  a  fine  summer 
evening.  It  is  a  thing  of  beauty 
id  a  joy  for  ever,  whether  it  be  to 
revisited  or  to  be  retained  as  an 
ipression  on  the  memory.  But 
hurried  visit  to  a  great  picture- 
llery  carries  to  the  mind  that  has 
ly  thoughtfulness  and  love  of  art 
it,  painful  sensations  of  disap- 
nntment  and  opportunity  lost. 
id  so  it  is  with  every  object  that 
ttracts  notice  as  a  permanent  mon- 
lent  of  artistic  genius.  There 
something  arousing  a  certain 
Deling  of  sympathy  in  the  consid- 
ition  that  time,  and  art,  and  effort 
ive  been  devoted  to  it, — that  it 
been  an  anxious  and  probably 
igrossing  thought  in  the  mind  of 
creator,  Will  it  give  pleasure, 
id  be  admired  ?  Is  it  a  success  1 
Jut  Nature  is  lavish  with  her  charms, 
id  mountain  scenery  is  not  so 
luch  an  object  of  study  as  a  thing 
be  enjoyed,  as  the  leisure  and 
lomentary  inclination  of  the  wan- 
erer  through  it  may  influence  him. 
It  is  a  matter  of  gratifying  con- 
leration  that,  among  more  valu- 
objects  of  national  wealth,  the 
Inited  Kingdom  possesses  moun- 
lin-ranges  peculiarly  endowed  with 
sauty  and  sublimity,  and  at  the 
ime  time  signally  accessible.  Chief 
long  these  are  the  Grampians,  the 
luster  in  North  Wales  culminating 
.  Snowdon,  the  Lake  district  of  the 
Drth  of  England,  and  the  Killarney 
ige  in  Ireland.  The  oldest  favour- 
among  our  mountains  is  Snow- 
>n.  People  ascended  it  when  there 
iras  an  almost  superstitious  dread  of 
lountain  adventure,  and  the  adven- 
arer  on  his  return  to  the  bosom 
the  society  of  ordinary  mortals 
sms  to  have  found  temptations 
lere  to  indulge  with  garrulity  on 
le marvels  and  perils  of  the  achieve- 
lent.  However  profound  the  pris- 


tine solitude  of  the  summit  of 
Snowdon  may  have  been  a  century 
ago,  the  wanderer  of  the  present  day, 
if  he  has  succeeded  in  discovering 
solitary  tracks  to  ascend  by,  finds 
himself  back  in  society  when  he 
reaches  the  summit.  As  one  to 
whom  the  vision  encountered  there 
was  as  unpleasant  as  it  was  un- 
e^spected,  might  lose  his  temper 
and  become  excited  in  an  attempt 
to  characterise  it,  let  it  be  described 
by  the  sage  Murray:  "The  visitor 
who  has  thus  arrived  at  the  peak  of 
Snowdon  by  any  of  these  routes 
will  be  much  mistaken  if  he  comes 
prepared  for  mountain  solitude,  for 
Moel-y-Wyddfa  is  one  of  the  most 
crowded  spots  in  Wales.  The  guides 
have  erected  two  huts  on  the  high- 
est point,  where  comestibles,  such  as 
eggs  and  bacon,  may  be  obtained  at 
tolerably  reasonable  prices,  consider- 
ing the  labour  of  getting  them  up. 
In  foggy  or  wet  weather  it  is  no 
slight  relief  to  find  a  dry  room  and 
blazing  fire.  A  charge  of  five 
shillings  is  made  for  bed  and 
breakfast  to  those  who  wish  to  see 
the  sun  rising."* 

There  is  some  consolation  in 
reading  this,  and  even  in  encoun- 
tering the  scene  described,  in  the 
reflection  that  the  precedent  thus 
set  up  on  what  in  the  historical  and 
social  sense  is  our  oldest  mountain, 
has  not  spread  to  other  tops.  The 
practice  of  decorating  a  summit 
with  a  tavern  is  essentially  German, 
and  is  the  growth  of  propensities 
rooted  in  the  German  nature.  It 
is  born  of  the  desolation  and  des- 
pair that  overtake  Herman  when 
he  sees  the  prospect  of  passing  a 
couple  of  hours  where  beer  and 
sausages  are  unobtainable.  And 
indeed,  those  who  come  much  in 
contact  with  him  suspect  that 
he  requires  these  adjuncts  to  com- 
plete his  enjoyment  of  mountain 
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scenery.  He  is  said  to  be  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  the  soothing  and  ex- 
hilarating influences  of  music;  but 
still  the  beer  and  the  sausages  are 
necessary  to  give  substantiality  to 
the  tone  of  the  whole  affair.  A 
mountain  expedition  by  a  band  of 
German  students  is  apt  to  lead  to 
convivialities  even  beyond  the  hum- 
ble standard  of  beer  and  sausages. 
Auer bach's  cellar  in  Leipzig,  immor- 
talised by  Goethe  in  his  'Faust,' 
has  occasionally  harboured  many  a 
merry  crew ;  but  all  their  orgies 
have  in  recent  times  been  equalled 
or  exceeded  by  the  revels  in  the 
huge  substantial  Gasthof  on  the 
summit  of  the  Bloksberg,  commonly 
known  as  the  Brocken. 

Perhaps  among  our  home  moun- 
tains we  may  assign  Ben  Lomond 
as  next  to  Snowdon  in  the  anti- 
quity of  its  acknowledgment  in 
the  annals  of  the  picturesque. 
Long  as  it  has  been  known,  and 
multitudinous  as  its  visitors  would 
appear  if  we  had  them  all  before  us 
in  Hades  to  give  account  of  their 
career  on  earth,  yet  the  symmetry 
and  dignity  of  the  beautiful  moun- 
tain as  it  arose  out  of  the  con- 
vulsions that  adjusted  the  present 
crust  of  the  earth,  is  still  untouched 
by  such  profane  hands  as  those  we 
have  found  leaving  their  marks  on 
Snowdon.  Long  may  it  remain  so, 
and  as  long  may  the  pleasant  hostel 
at  Rowardennan  exist  to  provide 
its  comforts  and  luxuries  under  the 
conditions.  Upwards  of  a  century 
ago  a  bard  who  registers  his  name 
as  Kussell,  but  otherwise  has  passed 
unknown  to  fame,  embodied  his  ex- 
perience in  certain  precepts  cut  on 
a  pane  of  glass  in  the  neighbouring 
inn  of  Tarbet.  Living  in  the  days 
when  men  were  more  ready  than 
they  can  venture  to  be  in  these 
days  of  compulsory  sobriety  that 
render  "  the  partaker  "  a  monster, 
it  is  refreshing  to  find  some  judi- 
cious precepts  opening  thus — 


"Oh  stop  a  while  ;  oft  taste  the  cordial 

drop, 
And  rest,  oh  rest,  long,  long  upon  the 

top. " 

On  the  question  of  the  frequency 
of  the  application,  every  wanderer 
will  take  the  medium  suggested  by 
the  contest  between  inclination  and 
capacity ;  but  it  is  always  well  to 
keep  in  view,  in  mountain  travel- 
ling, that  it  may  prove  perilous 
while  there  is  still  climbing  or 
descending  in  prospect  to  indulge 
in  hilarities  that  might  involve  no 
danger  in  the  hospitalities  of  home 
life. 

The  vision  of  Ben  Lomond  aris- 
ing in  the  mind  through  the  mist 
of  long  years  spent  in  the  usual 
cares  and  vicissitudes  of  the  world, 
recalls  a  scene  typical  of  the  exhil- 
arating influence  of  the  mountain- 
top  on  youthful  natures.  The  ascent 
is  in  the  opening  of  spring,  while 
the  snow  lies  deep  in  the  great  cor- 
rie.  Near  the  top  there  had  been  a 
landslip.  From  a  rock  a  portion 
loosened  by  the  frost  had  broken 
away,  carrying  with  it  a  moraine  of 
earth  and  stones.  The  attention 
of  one  of  the  party  seemed  myste- 
riously attracted  to  this  phenom- 
enon, and  he  was  heard  to  mutter, 
"What  now  if  there  should  be  a 
dead  body  below  ? "  He  began  forth- 
with to  occupy  himself  in  a  very 
odd  way.  A  few  paces  downward 
in  the  ascent  we  had  observed  two 
objects  lying  on  the  ground — one 
was  a  glove,  the  other  a  staff,  both 
in  their  weather-worn  aspect  sug- 
gesting that  they  had  passed  the 
winter  where  they  lay.  That  one  of 
the  party  who  seemed  to  take  so 
excited  an  interest  in  the  recently 
formed  moraine,  went  back  for  these 
articles,  and  proceeded  in  an  insanish 
sort  of  manner  to  stuff  the  fingers 
of  the  glove  with  moss.  Then  he 
pressed  the  opening  part  of  the 
glove  into  the  sand  of  the  moraine 
so  that  the  fingers  stuck  up,  and 
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completed  his  stage  effect  by  leav- 
ing the  staff  near  the  half-buried 
glove.  The  whole  had  a  very 
suggestive  and  startling  effect. 

It  may  be  said  of  all  our  home 
mountains,  and  especially  of  the 
highest  and  the  best  of  them,  that 
they  are  easy  of  ascent.  It  is  a 
sort  of  etiquette  that  mountain 
scenery  is  not  to  be  noticed  except 
in  laudation  ;  but  there  is  no  great 
harm  in  glancing  censorially  at  a 
distance  when  the  result  is  to  ren- 
der us  contented  with  our  own. 
The  grandeur  of  Alpine  Switzer- 
land, and  the  peculiar  beauties  and 
sublimities  often  so  unexpectedly 
revealed  in  the  clefts  of  the  Jura, 
leave  yet  to  the  debit  side  of  pro- 
ductiveness in  scenery  many  weari- 
some round-backed  hills  that,  if 
the  tourist  is  so  unwise  as  to  seek 
beauty  in  them,  will  only  serve  to 
burden  his  memory  with  the  pres- 
sure of  a  monotony  of  uglines?. 
A  great  portion  of  the  surface 
of  France  belongs  to  this  class, 
properly  called  niountain  ground, 
but  not  mountain  scenery.  France 
has  her  share  in  the  glories  of  the 
Alps  and  the  Pyrenees — and  the 
beautiful  central  patch  of  scenery 
culminating  in  the  Puy-de-D6me 
is  entirely  her  own ;  but  her  other 
mountain- ranges  are  characterised 
by  wearisome  monotony.  Pass  to 
the  other  extremity  of  Europe,  and 
we  shall  find  the  same  feature  on 
an  exaggerated  scale  in  Norway 
and  Sweden.  Far  away  at  the 
back,  as  it  were,  of  this  unsightly 
barrier,  Norway  is  enriched  with 
scenes  of  great  sublimity  and  ex- 
quisite beauty ;  but  these  are  not 
within  the  easy  grasp  of  the  wan- 
derer in  his  statutory  holiday — and 
it  is  well  that  he  should  know  thi?, 
lest  when  he  gets  at  mountains  in 
Norway  he  thinks  he  has  also  got 
possession  of  scenery.  If  he  mas- 
ters the  geography  of  the  whole 
ground  he  will  find  indeed  that  it 


is  a  quicker  affair  to  get  at  the 
Alps  than  at  the  veritable  Nor- 
wegian scenery.  Methods  have 
been  suggested  for  shortening  the 
journey  to  the  recesses  of  the 
northern  fiords.  Let  us  hope  that 
this  may  some  day  soon  be  accom- 
plished, so  that  it  may  not  happen, 
as  it  has,  that  after  a  week  spent  in 
vain  efforts  the  party  resolve  to 
turn  their  backs  to  the  north,  and 
find  their  way  to  Switzerland.  The 
practical  accessibility  of  the  fiords 
running  inland  from  Bergen  would 
be  a  vast  addition  to  the  available 
stock  of  European  touring  districts. 
Returning  homewards  let  us  keep 
hold  of  the  pleasant  consideration 
that  the  mountain  -  ranges  of  the 
United  Kingdom  are  signally  ac- 
cessible to  the  adventurer  endowed 
with  a  moderate  amount  of  skill 
and  activity.  It  is  a  condition, 
however,  of  these  qualities  finding 
a  successful  investment  in  the  ease 
and  pleasantness  of  the  ascent,  that 
whether  it  be  taken  by  the  lonely 
wanderer,  or  by  a  general  group  of 
friends,  it  must  not  be  effected 
under  the  superintendence  of  a 
guide.  The  reasons  for  this  warn- 
ing are  supplied  from  propensities 
and  prejudices  that  have  their  roots 
deep  down  in  the  fundamental  im- 
pulses of  human  nature.  No  one 
is  so  blind  to  the  action  of  his 
fellow-mortals  and  their  motives, 
as  not  to  have  seen  that  he  who 
derives  profit  from  any  occupation 
instinctively  believes  that  the  oc- 
cupation and  its  rewards  are  a 
blessing  to  the  whole  human  race, 
and  as  a  corollary  that  their  main- 
tenance should  be  zealously  guard- 
ed ;  and  if  any  change  is  to  be 
effected  on  the  munificent  arrange- 
ment, it  ought  to  be  in  the  shape 
of  strengthening  and  enlarging  it. 
Now  your  guide  is  not  a  knave,  or 
even  a  superlatively  selfish  man, 
but  he  feels  like  every  other  person 
who  his  got  the  monopoly  of  an 
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occupation.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  world  so  valuable  as  guidance 
in  his  eyes,  and  therefore  he  feels 
it  his  duty  to  make  the  most 
of  it. 

If  you  are  determined  to  do  the 
thing,  in  order  that  you  may  say 
you  have  done  it,  and  not  having 
a  whole  day  at  your  disposal,  but 
mast  encroach  on  the  night,  or  if 
the  weather  is  rainy  or  foggy,  you 
will  surely  need  the  services  of  a 
guide,  and  may  tax  his  highest 
skill.  Of  one  thing  you  may  be  as- 
sured, that  he  will,  for  such  an  occa- 
sion, select  the  simplest  and  least 
dangerous  tracks  for  the  ascent. 
A  scene  of  sublime  interest  is  often 
presented  in  a  mountain  battered 
by  a  storm  that  sways  the  mighty 
clouds  around  it,  sometimes  mys- 
teriously shrouding  and  enhancing 
the  sublimity  of  great  precipices, 
sometimes  rolling  like  huge  snow- 
balls down  the  long  slopes.  But  a 
phenomenon  of  this  kind  is  best 
witnessed  from  some  elevated  ac- 
cessible ground  looking  across  a 
valley  to  its  more  lofty  neighbour. 
It  is  from  such  a  post  too,  that, 
the  weather  being  favourable,  the 
ambitious  wanderer  will  trace  his 
course  to  the  top.  His  first  con- 
sideration should  be  the  state  of 
the  weather ;  for  if  there  be  in  it 
the  elements  that  may  shroud  the 
mountain  in  mist,  it  were  well  to 
postpone  or  abandon  the  expedi- 
tion. The  paths  laid  out  by  nature 
for  the  ascent  of  any  of  our  native 
mountains  are  thus  easily  traceable  ; 
and  it  is  especially  so  with  the 
greatest  of  all,  Ben  Nevis,  when  it 
is  examined  from  the  heights  above 
Fort  William.  When  the  aspirant 
has  satisfied  himself  about  the 
available  gradients,  and  has  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  his  project, 
he  may  feel  assured  that  he  has 
found  it  far  more  simple  and  easy 
than  a  guide  would  have  made  it 
for  him. 


The  casualties  from  mountain 
adventure  are,  after  all,  few  when 
counted  among  those  arising  from 
the  various  perils  that  flesh  is  heir 
to.  There  is  scarce  a  form  of  or- 
dinary work  or  occupation  in  the 
labour  that  man  is  doomed  to  less 
productive  of  calamities;  and  the 
amusements  the  most  esteemed  for 
their  exciting  influence — hunting, 
racing,  and  yachting — are  far  more 
tragic.  The  only  mountain  that  at 
the  present  moment  can  be  recalled 
to  recollection  is  Helvellyn.  The 
event  was  commemorated  by  the 
mighty  Minstrel  of  the  North,  in 
a  dirge  beginning — 

"I  climbed  the  dark  brow  of  the  mighty 

Helvellyn — 
Lakes  and  mountains  beneath  me  gleamed 

misty  and  wide. " 

It  is  not  likely  that  so  illustri- 
ous a  commemoration  shall  follow 
another  tragedy  of  the  same  kind, 
even  if  the  prospect  of  such  post- 
humous fame  should  tempt  any 
ambitious  youth  to  court  it. 

If  the  unknown  friend  for  whose 
benefit  the  information  and  precepts 
of  these  utterances  are  intended 
should  feel  a  touch  of  prejudice 
against  Helvellyn  on  account  of 
this  unfortunate  incident,  let  him 
turn  to  the  neighbouring  Skiddaw. 
The  ascent  is  easy,  and  it  leads  to 
a  panorama  of  infinite  beauty  and 
variety.  On  a  sunny  afternoon  there 
comes  forth  a  beautifully  soft  and 
rich  effect  in  the  minglings  of  rock 
and  water,  especially  in  the  repose 
of  the  smaller  creeks  of  Ullswater, 
retreating  as  it  were  into  the  narrow 
openings  of  its  rocky  edge. 

For  this  feat,  as  for  all  others 
among  the  mountains  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  it  may  be  inferred,  from 
what  has  already  been  said,  that 
the  employment  of  a  guide  is  not 
recommended.  If  any  one  looking 
back  on  his  experiences  among  our 
mountains  will  try  to  find  his  rea- 
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son  for  having  on  any  occasion  made 
this  cumbersome  and  unsatisfactory 
addition  to  his  impedimenta,  as 
,he  Romans  aptly  called  the  sol- 
iers'  or  travellers'  luggage,  he  will 
robably  see  that  it  had  nothing 
more  to  recommend  it  than  the  fact 
that  innkeepers,  authors  of  guide- 
books, and  other  sage  advisers  of 
the  wanderer,  always  took  for  grant- 
ed that  he  required  a  guide.  A 
friend  in  Edinburgh  became  sud- 
denly alive  to  this  view  on  the 
occasion  of  an  accomplished  Cock- 
ney soliciting  his  services  to  pro- 
cure for  him  "a  steady  guide  to 
Arthur's  Seat."  At  the  same  time, 
lest  the  rambling  remarks  indulged 
in  here  should  create  a  supposition 
that  their  utterer  considers  the  guide 
ati  absolutely  useless  and  superfluous 
being,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  hint 
of  his  proper  sphere.  Let  us  take 
a  banker's  messenger  perfect  in  the 
geography  of  "  town,"  able  to  hit  the 
very  shortest  cuts  by  half  a  street's 
breadth,  and  expert  in  seizing  at 
the  right  moment  the  most  perilous 
crossings.  Set  him  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  Arabian  Desert,  or 
the  great  steppes  of  Tartary,  and 
let  us  see  how  he  will  find  his  way 
out  of  his  perilous  position.  So 
let  the  hero  who  has  taken  with 
great  ease  the  Cumberland  moun- 
tains and  the  Grampians  in  their 
order,  be  whisked  through  the  air 
till  he  hovers  over  Mont  Blanc,  and 
be  dropped  on  the  well  known  spot 
preposterously  called  the  Jardin,  in 
order  that  he  may  find  his  way 
back  to  the  world  through  the  Mer 
de  Glace.  The  mysteries  of  the 
mountains  rising  to  any  consider- 
able height  above  the  midsummer 
snow -line  are  only  to  be  acquired 
by  years  of  experience  and  study 
put  at  the  disposal  of  a  sturdy 
frame. 

The  "  Abode  of  Snow,"  or  those 
parts  of  the  world  where  it  is 
a  permanent  element,  has  lately 


received  much  curious  and  inter- 
esting elucidation  in  '  Maga.'  It 
opens  up  associations  of  grand  and 
mysterious  interest,  especially  when 
there  comes  out  the  emphatic  an- 
tithesis between  the  solemn  silent 
white  dome  penetrating  upwards  as 
it  were  through  the  heavens,  and 
the  burning  plain  below.  This  is 
felt  by  those  readers  of  the  '  Abode 
of  Snow '  who  have  to  content 
themselves  with  what  Europe  can 
afford  ;  and  even  within  such  nar- 
row limits,  when  out  of  the  fertile 
vales  with  their  glittering  streams 
the  pure  white  cone  mounts  up- 
wards through  the  clouds,  it  is  an 
object  full  of  the  majestic  and 
imperial. 

"Mont  Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  moun- 
tains : 

They  crowned  him  long  ago 
On  a  throne  of  rock,  in  a  robe  of  clouds, 

With  a  diadem  of  snow. 
Around  his  waist  are  forests  braced, 

The  avalanche  in  his  hand." 

This  is  an  apt  expression  of  the 
sense  of  awe-imposing  dignity  that 
subdues  the  wanderer  into  rever- 
ence when  he  gazes  on  these  snowy 
heights.  To  mountain  scenery  in 
that  superbly  majestic  form  we  have 
no  claim  at  home  ;  but  still  it  is  but 
just  to  our  native  possessions  to 
note  that  we  have  among  them  a 
small  "Abodeof  Snow"  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Grampians.  Take 
the  cluster  of  hills  containing  Ben 
Macduie,  Braeriach,  Ben-a-Bourd, 
and  Loclmagar.  They  are  from 
a  distance  seen  even  in  midsum- 
mer to  be  flecked  with  patches 
of  snow,  and  these  patches  when 
approached  enlarge  themselves  into 
small  fields.  Snow  itself  is  no 
doubt  a  sufficiently  prevalent  and 
not  highly  valued  article,  disturb- 
ing our  equanimity  from  the  slushy 
streets  of  London  to  the  blocked 
railway  on  the  far-off  hills.  Yet 
the  possession  of  midsummer  snow 
gives  a  touch  of  interesting  dignity 
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to  the  mountain  it  adorns.  It  may 
be  useful  to  tell  the  reader  that  the 
proper  path  to  this  our  humble 
native  "  Abode  of  Snow  "  is  by  start- 
ing eastward  from  the  Spey.  He 
may  pitch  his  tent — to  use  a  figura- 
tive expression  for  finding  accom- 
modation in  a  good  inn — either  at 
Kingussie  or  Grantown,  where  he 
will  find  entertainment  better  than 
even  the  luxuries  of  the  Saut- 
market  were  in  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie's 
days.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  to 
reach  the  district  by  the  valley  of 
the  Dee,  but  scarcely  without  the 
risk  of  intrusion  on  the  sorely  beset 
privacy  of  Royalty — a  peril  which 
every  loyal  and  even  humane  sub- 
ject ought  dutifully  to  shun. 

The  scenery  within  the  bounds 
of  Scotland  examined  in  these  cas- 
ual notices  belongs  to  the  range  of 
the  Grampians.  But  other  moun- 
tain groups  have  their  features 
both  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sub- 
lime. As  the  Jura  range  may  be 
counted  a  subsidiary  companion  of 
the  Alps,  so  may  the  Ochill  Hills 
be  associated  with  the  Grampians. 
They  are  not  a  lofty  and  dignified, 
scarcely  a  picturesque  range;  but 
they  are  split  by  cavernous  clefts 
like  the  Klams  of  the  Bavarian 
Alps.  Noisy  with  roaring  waters, 
their  white  cascades  and  deep  black 
pools  draw  a  mysterious  and  to 
some  nerves  an  intimidating  influ- 
ence from  the  darkness  of  the  deep 
cleft,  where 

"  Deep,  deep  down,  and  far  within, 
Toils  with  the  rock  the  roaring  linn. " 

Noticeable  among  these  clefts  is 
that  leading  to  the  mound  sur- 
mounted by  Castle  Campbell,  and 
the  valley  or  gorge  of  the  Devon, 
where  it  passes  from  the  Rumbling 
Brig  to  the  Cauldron  Linn. 

Another  district  of  Scotland  is 
dignified  by  a  cataract  of  a  totally 
different  character.  In  Moffatdale 
the  Grey  Mare's  Tail  tosses  itself 


down  the  face  of  a  precipitous  rock, 
its  waters  being  supplied  from  the 
"  dark  Loch  Skene."  It  claims 
rank  as  the  highest  of  the  falls  in 
Scotland  bulky  enough  to  be  called 
cataracts ;  and  this  distinction  gives 
it  a  claim  to  compete  for  eminence 
with  Foyers  or  the  Falls  of  the 
Clyde,  though  it  does  not  carry 
down  so  heavy  a  bulk  as  either  of 
these  more  famous  cataracts.  It 
has  the  benefit,  too,  of  some  com- 
plimentary and  sonorous  descrip- 
tive flashes  from  the  muse  of  Scott, 
who  naturally  cherished  it  as  one 
of  the  picturesque  properties  of  his 
own  Border-land  : — 

"  Rises  the  fog-smoke  white  as  snow, 
Thunders  the  viewless  stream  below, 
Diving  as  if  condemned  to  lave 
Some  demon's  subterraneous  cave, 
Who,  prisoned  by  enchanter's  spell, 
Shakes   the  dark   rock  with   groan  and 

yell." 

Not  far  off,  tumbling  into  Moffat- 
dale from  the  other  side,  is  a  cat- 
aract known  as  Dob's  Linn.  The 
rock  it  springs  from  was  the  theatre 
of  a  contest  between  two  Covenant- 
ing saints  on  the  other,  leading  to 
the  satisfactory  result  that  "  Hab 
Dab  and  David  Din,  dang  the 
deil  doon  Dob's  Linn." 

Moffatdale  belongs  to  that  Border 
district  known  otherwise  as  the 
Land  of  Scott.  It  has  been  cele- 
brated in  immortal  verse  both  by 
him  and  Wordsworth,  the  contri- 
butions of  the  two  affording  oppor- 
tunities for  testing,  by  similarity 
and  contrast,  the  peculiar  genius 
of  each, — Scott  rapid  and  potent, 
hurrying  through  his  descriptions  of 
the  savage  or  the  beautiful  in  com- 
plete devotion  to  his  story  or  his 
picture,  and  utter  unconsciousness 
of  self ;  while  Wordsworth  plunges 
into  the  unfathomable  depths  of 
his  own  individuality — and  what- 
ever he  dwells  on,  stream,  cataract, 
or  lake,  it  is  treated  in  relation  to 
himself  and  his  sensations,  or  if 
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such  sensations  exist  not,  then  to 
the  remarkable  and  interesting  fact 
of  their  absence.  Thus  he  must 
favour  the  world  with  a  beautiful 
little  morsel  from  his  inner  thoughts 
in  "  Yarrow  TJnvisited."  When 
afterwards  he  renders  an  account 
of  his  visit,  a  prosaic  person  who 
has  heard  of  Wordsworth's  earnest- 
ness as  a  poet,  might  suppose  him 
to  be  expressing  a  warm  reception 
when  he  tells  how  "  through  her 
depths  St  Mary's  Lake  is  visibly 
delighted."  Perhaps  Scott  did  less 
for  the  celebrity  of  the  district  by 
his  poetry  than  by  his  prose  in  the 
touching  and  very  beautiful  ro- 
mance of  '  St  Eonan's  Well.'  It 
is  now  identified  in  Innerleithen, 
though  this  very  pretty  village 
seems  scarcely  to  have  existed 
when  that  novel  was  published. 
However  this  may  be,  by  one  who 
desires  to  be  in  the  midst  of  moun- 
tain scenery,  yet  demands  not  that  it 
shall  be  of  the  rugged  and  sublime 
school,  a  more  pleasant  haunt  is 
not  easily  to  be  found. 

The  traditions  about  Scott  cur- 
rent among  the  peasantry  of  the 
Border  districts  treat  him  some- 
what as  a  star  apart.  He  lived  in 
his  own  castle,  where  he  received 
visitors  of  rank  and  fame,  more  after 
the  mariner  of  a  prince  than  a  poet 
or  story-teller.  He  was  the  sheriff 
or  chief  local  judge  of  the  district ; 
and  indeed  in  that  capacity,  as  a 
terror  to  evil-doers,  drew  more  re- 
spect than  any  paid  to  his  genius. 
The  recollections  of  James  Hogg, 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  were  more 
genial  and  friendly,  especially  on 
all  convivial  occasions  where  mem- 
ories of  past  scenes  of  the  same 
character  were  recalled.  He  had  a 
nature  that  drew  around  him  kin- 
dred spirits  from  all  available  dis- 
tances, and  they  surrounded  him 
with  many  an  improvised  group  of 
revellers.  Even  when  he  paid  an 
occasional  visit  to  Edinburgh  this 
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attractive  quality  was  signally  illus- 
trated. There  are  people  alive  who 
can  remember  meeting  Hogg  in  his 
selected  tavern  opposite  the  Grey- 
friars'  Church.  If  he  was  found 
alone  the  population  of  his  chamber 
was  not  long  restricted  to  the  ten- 
ant and  his  visitor.  Dropping  in 
one  by  one,  the  group  enlarged 
until  it  filled  the  largest  room  in 
the  house;  and  it  was  observable 
that  the  landlord  seemed  to  consider 
the  apparition  of  Hogg  at  his  door 
as  equivalent  to  an  intimation  that 
he  must  expect  a  large  public  din- 
ner-party, and  draw  upon  his  re- 
sources as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Of  all  the  spots  dignified  by  scen- 
ery in  our  own  island  noted  in  these 
rambling  remarks,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  are  approachable  without 
exposure  to  danger,  and  very  little 
exposure  to  hardship.  The  holiday- 
seeker  may,  however,  find  these 
elements  no  farther  off  than  that 
portion  of  the  United  Kingdom 
called  Ireland.  Let  him  go  to  Kil- 
larney.  It  is  not  that,  following 
the  directions  of  the  guide-books, 
or  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  guides,  he  will  be  subject  to 
dangers  and  difficulties,  or  even  to 
anything  that  can  be  fairly  spoken 
of  as  "  roughing  it."  Indeed 
nothing  can  exceed  the  luxurious 
hospitality  of  the  hotels,  and  their 
desire  to  serve  the  stranger  and 
thankfully  accept  the  due  reward 
of  the  service.  An  instance  in 
point  may  be  cited.  A  lady  having 
dropped  her  parasol  from  her  car- 
riage, a  ragged  peasant  anticipated 
her  attendant  in  recovering  it;  and 
though  he  cast  wistful  looks  after 
the  retreating  vehicle,  as  if  he 
thought  there  was  a  serious  omis- 
sion to  acknowledge  his  eminent 
services,  yet  so  sure  seemed  the 
reward  for  a  feat  so  meritorious, 
that  he  got  drunk  on  the  credit  of 
its  being  duly  acknowledged.  But 
let  the  visitor  stray  from  his  com- 
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fortable  hotel  beyond  the  fairy 
region  under  its  influence,  and 
flounder  among  the  bogs  of  Kerry, 
he  will  soon  find  himself  both 
in  difficulty  and  danger.  Perhaps 
these  evils  were  encountered  in  an 
aggravated  form  by  two  friends 
who  were  so  unfortunately  foolish 
as  to  resolve  on  a  search  for  adven- 
tures before  the  famine  period  of 
Ireland  had  completely  passed  over. 
If  they  wandered  in  the  insane  hope 
that,  as  in  England  or  Scotland,  they 
might  find  shelter  in  a  decent  cot- 
tage where  a  frugal  meal  could  be 
procured,  their  mistake  was  lament- 
able. The  helpless  creatures  they 
met  directed  them  to  the  abode  of 
a  farmer  who  employed  ten  assist- 
ants, but  he  could  give  them  no- 
thing but  diseased  potatoes.  It  was 
a  contrast  to  this  when  they  were 
enabled  to  reach  a  village  which 
the  abundance  of  trout-fishing  had 
made  a  sort  of  out-station  of  the 
Killarney  establishments.  They  ob- 
served that  they  might  have  for- 
gotten that  they  were  still  in  Ire- 
land but  for  an  entry  in  the  visitors' 
book  intimating  that  "  Sir  Lucius 
and  Lady  O'Eooney  arrived  at  this 
excellent  inn  by  mere  chance,  and 
recommend  all  their  friends  to  do 
the  same." 

To  the  man  whose  every  day, 
with  sometimes  a  portion  of  the 
night,  is  absorbed  in  hard  labour, 
especially  of  the  intellectual  kind, 
his  recess  into  holiday  life  in  the 
bloom  of  the  year  or  before  the  leaf 
has  become  sere  and  yellow,  is  a 
matter  of  earnest  moment ;  and  the 
responsibility  of  any  one  who,  either 
in  wickedness  or  levity,  should  lead 
him  astray,  is  momentous.  It  is 
but  common  charity  to  believe, 
then,  that  Byron  was  under  the 
spell  of  some  delusive  influence 
when  he  sang — 

"Adieu  to  thee,  fair  Rhine.     How  long 

delighted 
The  stranger  fain  would  linger  on  his  way ! 


Adieu  to  thee  again — a  vain  adieu  ; 
There   can   be  no  farewell  to  scene  like 

thine. 

The  mind  is  coloured  by  thy  every  hue, 
And  if  reluctantly  the  eyes  resign 
Their  cherished  gaze  upon  thee,   lovely 

Rhine, 

'Tis  with  the  thankful  glance  of  part- 
ing praise. 

More  mighty  spots  may  rise,  more  glar- 
ing shine, 

But  none  unite  in  one  attaching  maze 
The  brilliant,  fair,  and  soft — the  glories 
of  old  days." 

Now,  to  a  lover  of  sparkling  and 
transparent  streams,  there  is  in  the 
Rhine  an  insuperable  element  of 
the  odious ;  its  waters  are  dirty, 
and  only  in  too  much  harmony  with 
another  local  feature,  described  by 
the  poet  as 

"  Peasant  girls  with  deep-blue  eyes, 
And  hands  which  offer  early  flowers, 
Walk  smiling  o'er  that  paradise, " 

— a  hint  unpleasantly  recalling  the 
slovenly  women  pestering  the  un- 
fortunate pedestrian  for  groscJten  in 
return  for  the  paltry  weeds  held  in 
their  dirty  fingers. 

The  causes  of  the  dirty  muddi- 
ness  of  the  Rhine  are  somewhat 
mysterious.  Coleridge  is  brilliant 
on  the  dirt  of  Cologne ;  and  telling 
how  it  is  washed  by  the  Rhine, 
he  exclaims — 

"  But  tell  me,   lymphs !   what  power 

divine 
Shall  henceforth  wash  the  river  Rhine  ?  " 

But  the  washing  is  only  used  in  a 
figurative  sense,  applicable  to  the 
district  or  city  passed  by  a  flowing 
river ;  and  indeed,  although  the 
Rhine  carried  with  it  all  the  pollu- 
tion of  Cologne,  that  would  hardly 
account  for  its  dusky  muddiness. 
The  Rhine,  indeed,  is  chiefly  fed 
from  glaciers — and  it  is  a  too  well- 
known  feature  of -these  icy  scaven- 
gers of  the  mountains,  that  the 
streams  issuing  from  them  are  tur- 
bid and  muddy ;  but  the  Rhine 
has  rid  itself  of  all  this  element  of 
pollution  long  ere  it  reaches  "  the 
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castled  crag  of  Drachenfells ; "  and 
indeed  past  Basle  it  flows  in  an 
expanse  of  lovely  translucent  blue. 
If  the  wanderer  desires  to  see 
with  how  much  majesty  a  river 
can  issue  from  a  glacier,  let  him 
find  the  source  of  the  Rhone.  Let 
us  suppose  that  he  has  climbed  to 
the  great  cataract  of  Handek,  and 
slept  at  the  hospice  of  the  Grimsel. 
At  early  morn  when  he  is  afoot, 
instead  of  descending  towards  Swit- 
zerland, let  him  ascend  westward, 
passing  the  cheerful  margin  of  the 
"  Todten  See,"  or  lake  of  the  dead, 
— so  called,  as  the  guide-books  tell 
us,  because  of  old  the  bodies  of 
travellers  lost  on  the  pass  were 
tossed  into  it.  The  summit  of  the 
pass  is  reached;  and  thence,  deep 
down,  but  distinct,  as  if  it  were 
not  half  a  mile  away,  if  the  day 
be  clear,  the  Rhone  and  its  parent 
glacier  are  visible.  The  glacier  is 
in  a  cleft  of  the  mountain-range, 
and  rises  up  to  what  would  be  a 
dome-shaped  mountain  of  ice,  were 
it  not  that  it  is  subordinated  by  the 
Alpine  tops  above.  From  a  great 
archway  in  the  glacier  the  Rhone 
leaps  forth  and  tumbles  down  a 
long  steep  bank  to  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  where  it  gets  itself  washed 
and  comes  forth  entirely  trans- 
parent save  for  a  beautiful  pale- 
blue  tinge ;  and  so  it  flows  on 
until,  to  its  misfortune,  it  is  joined 
by  a  stream  fresh  from  its  glacier 
source,  and  is  turbid  again  for  many 
a  mile — making  a  good  parallel  to 
the  naughty  youth  who,  left  to 
his  own  ways,  takes  a  turn  and 
becomes  virtuous,  but  happening  to 
fall  again  into  the  hands  of  an  old 
companion  in  mischief,  is  subdued 
by  his  firmer  will  into  the  evil 
ways  of  both.  It  would  be  dealing 
with  palpable  notorieties  in  scenery, 
•and  an  officious  interference  with  the 
privileges  and  responsibilities  of  the 
guide-book?,  to  devote  an  effort  of 
descriptive  eloquence  on  Switzer- 


land and  the  Alps  ;  and  it  is  offered 
as  a  vindication  of  the  few  words 
here  bestowed  in  that  direction, 
that  as  a  good  deal  of  recommen- 
datory advice  has  been  given  about 
our  home  scenery,  this  has  not  been 
commended  without  a  full  sense  of 
the  glories  that  await  the  rambler 
should  he  find  his  way  to  any  of  the 
snow-clad  mountain-chains  of  Cen- 
tral Europe.  It  has  been  already 
explained  that  in  these  districts  the 
guide  may  be  a  necessity.  But  in 
the  general  case  he  is  so  only  when 
the  region  of  snow  is  entered,  and 
the  motions  of  the  tourist  are  in 
the  category  of  hard  work  rather 
than  of  pleasant,  easy  vagabondage. 
It  is  not  safe  to  wander  on  the 
Mer  de  Glace  or  any  other  exten- 
sive glacier  without  the  aid  of  an 
adviser,  not  only  learned  in  scenery 
of  that  character,  but  deeply  expe- 
rienced in  the  perilous  peculiarities 
of  the  special  ground  to  be  tra- 
versed. 

But  it  would  take  a  long  holiday 
to  exhaust  the  resources  in  Switzer- 
land and  the  valleys  of  the  Alps 
to  one  who  is  content  to  ramble 
through  scenes  of  exquisite  beauty. 
Even  in  the  path  from  Interlachen, 
with  its  soft  repose  of  loch,  meadow, 
and  noble  trees,  to  the  source  of 
the  Rhone,  where  we  have  already 
found  it,  there  is  wealth  of  beauty 
and  sublimity.  The  valley  of 
Lauterbrunnen  is  full  of  waterfalls, 
any  one  of  them  grand  enough  to 
be  a  treasure  elsewhere.  Pre-emi- 
nent among  them  is  the  Staubbach , 
tossing  itself  over  a  ridge  some  nine 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
valley.  In  a  summer  night,  to  one 
wending  his  way  upwards  to  the 
Wengern  Alp,  the  top  of  the  fall  may 
be  seen  blazing  in  the  evening  sun- 
shine, while  it  seems  to  toss  itself 
into  a  chasm,  where  it  disappears  in 
indefinite  gloom.  In  contrast  to 
the  darkness  below,  the  Jungfrau, 
towering  over  the  end  of  the  valley, 
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lifts  its  white  peak  to  the  setting 
sun ;  and  perhaps  the  hot  summer 
day  having  melted  a  large  mass  of 
its  snows,  the  stillness  of  the  sum- 
mer evening  is  disturbed  by  the 
frequent  roar  of  avalanches.  To 
reach  a  panorama  of  scenery  vying 
with  this,  our  friend  may  take  a 
long  walk  down  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone,  through  Brieg,  Martigny,  and 
other  sepulchral-looking,  old,  half- 
ruinous  towns,  till  the  road  ascend 
the  Col  de  Balme;  and  thence, 
when  the  summit  is  reached,  Mont 
Blanc  stands  forth  before  the  wan- 
derer in  all  its  sunny  and  cloudy 
glories. 

Your  late  friend,  the  eloquent 
describer  of  "  The  Abode  of  Snow," 
has  had  opportunities  of  dealing 
with  mountain  -  ranges  far  more 
gigantic  even  than  the  Alps,  but 
hopelessly  reserved  from  all  the 
world  having  ties,  whether  of  occu- 
pation or  otherwise,  to  home  life. 
But  he  has  a  pleasant  word  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Alps.  Indeed  there 
is  something  of  magnanimous  gener- 
osity in  the  tone  of  this  author  in 
dealing  with  the  privileges  and  en- 
joyments of  those  who  are  obliged 
to  be  content  with  more  accessible 


theatres  of  enjoyment  on  mountain 
land. 

"  The  Himaliya,  as  a  whole,  are  not 
so  richly  apparelled  as  the  Alps.  In 
Kashmir,  and  some  parts  of  the  Sutlej 
valley,  and  of  the  valleys  on  their  In- 
dian front,  they  are  rich  in  the  most 
glorious  vegetation,  and  present,  in 
that  respect,  a  more  picturesque  ap- 
pearance than  any  parts  of  Switzer- 
land can  boast  of  ;  but  one  may  travel 
among  the  great  ranges  of  the  Asiatic 
mountains  for  weeks,  and  even  months, 
through  the  most  sterile  scene?,  with- 
out coming  on  any  of  these  regions  of 
beauty.  There  is  not  here  the  same 
close  union  of  beauty  and  grandeur, 
loveliness  and  sublimity,  which  is 
everywhere  to  be  found  over  the 
Alps.  There  is  a  terrible  want  of 
level  ground  and  of  green  meadows 
enclosed  by  trees.  Except  in  Kash- 
mir, and  about  the  east  of  Ladak, 
there  are  no  lakes.  We  miss  much 
those  Swiss  and  Italian  expanses  of 
deep  blue  water,  in  which  white  towns 
and  villages,  snowy  peaks  and  dark 
mountains,  are  so  beautifully  mirrored. 
There  is  also  a  great  want  of  perennial 
waterfalls  of  great  height  and  beauty, 
such  as  the  Staubbach ;  though  in 
summer,  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 
the  Himaliya,  in  several  places,  pre- 
sent long  graceful  streaks  of  dust- 
foam."  * 


*  Second  Edition,  p.  251. 
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FLORIO:    A    LITTLE    TEAGEDY. 


It  is  night  in  Venice, 
low  voice  lazily : — 


CLELIA  is  alone  in  her  balcony.     She  sings  in  a 


Death  with  my  heart  in  a  thin  cold  hand, 
0  dear  Death  that  art  dear  to  me — 

Love  of  my  heart,  the  wide  waste  land, 
O  my  lost  love,  holds  nought  but  thee  ! 

There  is  nought  in  the  land,  or  sea,  or  sky, 

But  thou,  and  the  man  that  once  was  I. 


A  pretty  farrago  of  love  and  death  ! 
Whether  this  youth  be  singing  to 
death  or  to  his  lady-love  ;  whether 
love  be  death,  or  death  love ;  whe- 
ther his  lady  be  dead,  or  he  be 
dead,  or  both ;  let  my  little  Florio 
say,  if  he  can,  for  he  made  the 
verses  and  the  music.  How  these 
children  lisp  of  love  and  death  ! 
One  would  think  they  cared  not  a 
jot  which  of  the  two  came  to  kiss 
them.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  the 
minor  key.  If  a  round-shot  knocked 
the  mandolin  from  young  master 
poet's  fingers,  would  he  not  crouch 
behind  the  chair  with  his  milk- 
teeth  chattering?  I  have  not  seen 
my  little  poet,  my  singer  of  love- 


lorn song?,  for  days.  He  makes 
pretty  verses,  and  not  too  powerful. 
They  are  not  so  weak  either. 
Wonderful  is  the  power  of  song. 
I  have  but  to  sing  this  rhyme  of 
love  and  death  a  little  louder,  only 
a  little  louder;  and  at  the  signal, 
from  the  low  black  arch  opposite 
creeps  noiseless  a  gondola.  So 
slight  a  thread  may  draw  a  strong 
man, — one  who  dare  sing  of  death 
and  face  him  too.  Three  notes  of 
this  poor  melody — of  dear  death, 
forsooth — would  bring  Duke  An- 
gelo  from  his  great  black  palace. 
So  one  may  lure  spiders.  But  I 
will  sing  to  myself  only — softly — 
softly — 


No  perfume  is  left  on  the  fair  broad  earth 

But  the  scent  of  thy  raiment  passing  sweet ; 
No  gold  of  price,  no 


What  man  is  that? 

Florio  (who  has  climbed  unseen 
to  her  balcony).  No  man. 

Clelia.  A  poet,  then.  Why  have 
you  come? 

Fl.  Why  ! 

Cl.  Because  the  night  is  fair,  and 
craves  for  song?  Have  you  some 
new  numbers,  little  poet?  This 
exquisite  pale  night  is  like  a  lady 
faint  with  passion,  a  dumb  queen 
who  lonjjs  to  sing.  Find  her  a 


voice,  Florio.  Sing  for  her  and  for 
me. 

Fl.  My  song  of  death  and  love  ? 

Cl.  No.  Any  song  but  that. 
Not  that — not  yet.  Where  have 
you  been  these  many  idle  days  ? 

Fl.  Away  from  you. 

Cl.  Where? 

Fl.  I  know  not.  Only  I  know 
that  I  was  not  with  you.  I  meant 
to  see  you  no  more. 

Cl.  'Twere  pity,  Florio. 
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FL  Only  a  few  days  have  gone; 
only  a  few  nights  like  this  night, 
accursed,  which  burns  me  like  a 
shirt  of  fire ;  and  I  am  here  again. 
Yesterday  I  was  far  from  this  place. 
I  had  left  you.  I  thought  that  I 
was  free.  And  now  I  am  here — 
here  with  you.  Venice  breathes 
flame  to-night ;  and  you  are  Venice. 
How  beautiful  you  are  ! 

Cl.  Yes,  in  the  shadows ;  beauti- 
ful as  this  night.  Yes,  I  am  Ven- 
ice. She  is  a  queen  in  tarnished 
gold,  is  she  not?  Venice  and  I  are 
growing  old,  and  are  most  beautiful 
in  the  loving  shadow  of  a  night 
that  half  conceals.  And  this  night 
is  like  fire  to  you  ?  Boy,  it  is  full 
of  coolness  and  softness,  bountiful, 
tender,  sweet.  I  am  young  to-night. 
Sing  to  me. 

Fl.  I  have  forgotten  how  to  sing 
since  you  taught  me  to  love. 

Cl.  Song  without  love  is  a  cup 
without  wine.  If  you  had  ever 
loved,  your  heart  would  be  full  of 
melodies,  as  the  night  is  full  of  stars. 

Fl.  Cut  like  a  gallant's  love  into 
a  myriad  little  fires. 

Gl.  Often  so — not  always.  There 
are  many  stars,  but  .only  one 
moon. 

Fl.  I  am  full  of  one  love,  as  this 
night  is  filled  to  overflowing  by  one 
moon. 

Cl.  You  are  too  young  to  love. 

FL  Why  am  I  here,  then? 

Cl.  To  be  with  me. 

FL  And  is  that  not  love? 

Cl.  Or  habit.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  love.  Listen,  Florio.  There 
is  the  love  of  a  child  for  sweetmeats. 
Is  yours  such  a  love  1  There  is  the 
love  of  a  youth  for  himself — a  van- 
ity which  needs  feeding  by  girls' 
glances ;  and  this  the  young  do 
for  the  most  part  mistake  for  love. 
Then  there  is  the  love  of  a  man, 
— but  that  is  terrible. 

FL  Is  there  no  love  of  women  ? 

Cl.  Women  are  loved.    They  like 


to  be  loved.  They  love  love.  Florio, 
on  such  a  night  as  this,  I  feel  that 
every  girl  in  Venice  dreams  that 
she  is  loved.  Breathless  she  awaits 
her  lover.  There  is  a  sound  of  the 
guitar  and  mandolin ;  the  whisper 
of  a  song ;  the  soft  lisp  of  the  gon- 
dolier's oar,  and  the  drip  of  silver 
drops  from  the  blade  that  turns  in 
the  moonlight.  Then  in  the  black 
shadow  a  little  window  opens;  there 
is  a  faint  light  in  the  room;  half 
hidden  behind  the  curtain  she 
stands  trembling  ;  she  wishes  him 
away,  and  she  wishes  him  anear ; 
her  lips  speak  without  her  will,  and 
she  hears  his  name  in  her  ears,  and 
her  ears  grow  hot  with  shame.  "  An- 
gelo,"  she  whispers — "  Angelo  !" 

FL  Angelo  ! 

CL  Or  Beppo  or  Pippo  or  Cecco  : 
it  matters  not  a  jot  who  the  man 
is,  so  he  be  man  and  lover.  There 
is  a  girl.  I  have  painted  her,  com- 
plete from  head  to  heel — a  girl  of 
Venice. 

FL  The  night  is  sultry.  I  am 
stifled. 

CL  Ah,  little  one,  you  cannot 
feel  the  passion  of  this  night.  You 
cannot  be  a  woman,  poet  though 
you  be. 

FL  Poet !  I  was  a  bird  with 
one  note.  You  tamed  me  to  your 
hand ;  and  I  am  dumb. 

CL  Then  I  shall  whistle  you 
away.  What !  keep  a  songless 
thrush  !  Pipe  to  me,  pipe.  Think 
of  all  the  maidens  dreaming  around 
us,  dreaming  all  of  love  :  think  of 
them ;  dream  of  them ;  sing  for 
them.  Sing  to  me. 

FL  I  can  think  of  no  girl  but 
one ;  and  she  dreams  of  no  lover. 
Or  if  she  dream  of  a  lover,  dreams 
of  no  man,  but  of  some  being  pure 
as  she  and  noble — such  as  men  are 
not — or  are  not  here  in  Venice. 

CL  And  who  is  this  girl  ?  Some 
convent  sparrow  ? 

FL  My  little  sister. 
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Cl.  A  tall  girl  too,  and  a  pretty. 
I  have  seen  her.  And  she  does 
not  dream  of  a  lover  I  Is  there  no 
brown  boy,  no 

Fl.  No.  I  have  told  you.  If 
she  have  dreamed  of  love,  it  is  of 
some  angel-lover,  noble  and  pure — 
as  she  thought  me.  And  I  shall 
make  her  weep !  A  curse  fell  on 
me  when  I  saw  your  face. 

Cl.  My  Florio ! 

Fl.  My  love  !  (He  falls  at  her 
feet,  and  the  hand  which  she  yields 
him  is  wet  with  his  tears.) 

CL  And  you  tried  to  leave  me  ? 
Ungrateful.  You  will  not  leave 
me.  This  hour  is  for  us.  Is  not 
this  hour  beautiful  1  Beautiful  for 
me  and  thee  ? 

Fl.  For  me  and  thee. 


CL  Sing  to  me,  my  bird  with 
the  sweet  voice — sing  to  me. 

FL  I  cannot  sing.  It  is  so  good 
to  be  silent  when  I  am  near  you. 

CL  Sing ;  and  I  will  give  you 
this  rose  from  my  breast.  See  !  It 
is  pale  in  the  moonlight,  but  the 
scent  is  sweet.  Sing  to  me,  Florio  ; 
and  as  your  song,  like  this  queen 
rose,  fills  the  night  full  with  per- 
fume ;  so  like  a  rose  my  heart  will 
open  to  love,  as  my  arms  open  now. 
(She  stretches  her  arms  to  the  dark 
palace  opposite.) 

FL  Drop  your  arms.  They 
strangle  me.  They  are  great  white 
snakes. 

CL  See  how  I  obey  you  !  Obey 
me.  Sing  to  me — sing  to  me  of  love ; 
but  not  of  love  and  death — not  yet. 


FL  (sings). — If  face  of  mine  this  night 
My  lady  dreaming  see, 
I  pray  that  kind  and  bright 
"With  gentle  thoughts  it  be. 

May  no  rude  look  of  mine 
Trouble  my  lady's  breast ; 

But  dreams  of  me  incline 
Her  soul  to  sweeter  rest. 


(As  the  last  note  of  the  music 
trembles  to  silence,  she  laughs.) 

FL  Ah  !  why  do  you  laugh  ? 
It  is  horrible. 

CL  It  is  the  song  of  a  young 
monk.  A  pretty  pale  face  to  look 
into  a  dreaming  woman's  dream, — 
and  make  her  sleep  the  sounder. 
This  is  a  night  too  exquisite  for 
sleep.  It  is  a  night  of  all  the 
loves. 

Fl.  Of  all  the  infamies!  The 
hot  air  stifles  me.  It  is  full  of 
the  sighs  of  men,  who  lie  deep  in 
slime  below  these  creeping  waters. 
Every  breath  is  heavy  with  awful 
memories  ;  of  secret  judgment,  and 
noiseless  murder;  foul  love  and 


quick  revenge  ;  blood  of  a  thousand 
knives  ;  fumes  of  a  thousand  cups, 
and  in  each  cup  poison ;  poison  in 
the  very  flowers  of  God — in  this 
rose  poison  ! 

(He  sets  his  foot  upon  the  rose  ; 
she  laughs  again.) 

Cl.  Do  you  think  that  I  would 
kill  you  ? 

FL  Have  you  not  killed  me? 
You  have  killed  hope  in  me  ;  you 
have  killed  my  faith  in  woman. 
And  here  you  stand  close  to  me — 
your  gown  touches  me — and  smile, 
as  if  a  smile  could  warm  the  dead 
to  life.  You  cannot  warm  me  to 
life.  Will  that  crushed  rose  open 
its  heart  again,  because  you  smile  ? 
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I  am  dead  in  a  dead  world.  The 
world  was  all  so  beautiful  to  me — 
a  web  of  colour,  a  fountain  of  sweet 
scent,  its  air  all  music.  And  then 
one  day  you  smiled  on  me,  as  you 
are  smiling  now;  and  perfume, 
song,  and  colour  rushed  together, 
and  were  one — were  you;  they 
found  one  exquisite  form,  and  it 
was  yours ;  and  love  found  a  lan- 
guage in  your  eyes. 

You  held  my  heart  in  your  hand, 
and  you  have  frozen  it.  And  you 
have  killed  truth  too.  I  can  be- 
lieve no  more ;  and  you  have  made 
me  lie.  When  I  am  away  from 
you,  I  comfort  my  soul  with  lies, 
and  find  torture.  I  prove  to  my- 
self that  you  love  me.  I  have  a 
thousand  unmistakable  proofs.  Ob, 
I  can  argue  with,a  fine  subtlety.  I 
explain  to  myself  your  every  word, 
your  slightest  look.  I  show  myself 
why  I  may  be  sure  that  I  am  loved. 
These  are  all  lies.  I  am  never  de- 
ceived. I  know  that  you  are  cold 
to  me,  as  the  grave  will  be  cold. 
I  know  that  you  would  play  with 
me,  and  crush  me,  as  this  rose 
under  my  heel,  when  you  are 
weary  of  me.  I  know  you.  I 
have  judged  you. 

Cl.  And  condemned  ?  My  Florio, 
look  in  my  eyes,  and  tell  me  I  am 
condemned.  Look  at  me. 


Fl.  I  will  not.  I  know  your 
power. 

CL  Why  should  I  hurt  you  1 

FL  For  knowledge.  Mine  is  the 
loving  heart,  and  yours  the  sur- 
geon's knife.  You  are  cold  and 
curious. 

CL  Cold  on  this  night !  I  think 
it  is  the  beating  of  warm  hearts 
that  makes  this  pulse  of  the  air. 
And  what  if  it  be  true  1 — what  if  I 
cannot  love  ? — should  you  not  pity 
me  ?  Pity  me,  my  Florio. 

Fl.  You  did  not  pity  me. 

CL  I  almost  love  you  for  your 
scorn  of  me. 

Fl.  Yes,  you  can  almost  love.  I 
pity  you. 

Cl.  I  am  tired  of  men's  praises. 
Give  me  more  blame —  But  no  ! 
Sing  to  me. 

Fl.  That  you  may  laugh  again. 

Cl.  There  will  be  no  laughter. 
Sing  before  you  go 

Fl.  I  am  to  go,  then  1 

CL  All  good  things  go.  Sing  me 
your  song  of  Death  and  Love. 

Fl.  It  was  the  first  song  I  ever 
sang  to  you — that  spring  day  on 
the  island. 

Cl.  I  remember.  For  my  sake, 
Florio  !  Sing  it  to  me  now.  (He 
begins  to  murmur  the  song,  but  slie 
stops  him.)  Louder  and  clearer, 
Florio.  Let  the  night  hear  it  all. 


Fl.  (sings). — Death  with  my  heart  in  a  thin  cold  hand, 

0  dear  Death  that  art  dear  to  me — 
Love  of  my  heart,  the  wide  waste  land, 

0  my  lost  love,  holds  nought  but  thee  ! 
There  is  nought  in  the  land,  or  sea,  or  sky, 
But  thou,  and  the  man  that  once  was  I. 

No  perfume  is  left  on  the  fair  broad  earth 
But  the  scent  of  thy  raiment  passing  sweet ; 

No  gold  of  price,  no  fame  of  worth, 

But  only  the  place  where  we  did  meet : 

0  Death  !— do  I  call  on  Death  ?     Ah  me  ! 

1  thought  to  call  on  Death,  but  I  cry  sweet  love  to  thee. 
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Cl.  Do  you  know  why  you  sang 
that  song  1 

Fl.  To  please  you. 

CL  To  please  me  ;  yes. 

Fl.  What  do  you  mean? 

Cl.  It  is  my  signal  to  Duke 
Angelo. 

FL  What  if  he  find  you  dead  ? 

Cl.  Put  up  your  dagger.  You 
dare  not  use  it. 

Fl.  If  I  struck  here,  here  in  my 
heart,  I  should  feel  no  more.  You 
know  me — you  know  I  dare  not 
strike.  You  have  killed  courage 
in  me,  as  you  killed  faith,  and 
hope,  and  love.  There,  take  my 
dagger  at  your  feet.  God  pardon 
you. 

(He  leaps  from  the  balcony.  She 
leans  her  bosom  on  the  edge  and 
looks  into  the  icater  below.) 

CL  Will  he  drown  ?   No.    There, 


he  rises ;   he  swims.     I   knew   it. 
They  do  but  sing  of  death. 

0  Venice,  mother  of  mine,  what 
think  you  of  the  hrood  of  men  that 
crawl  upon  your  waters?  Dukes 
and  fishermen,  blowers  of  glass  or 
breathers  of  song,  they  are  all  men 
— and  that's  the  pity.  Florio  has 
sung,  and  Angelo  has  heard  his 
song.  How  sharply  the  black 
gondola  severs  itself  from  the  dark- 
ness of  the  low  archway !  So 
death  might  steal  from  the  sha- 
dows. It  seems  as  I  had  seen 
this  thing  long  ages  since  in  some 
dead  world.  More  music  !  (From 
the  canal  rises  the  Duke's  voice  sing- 
ing the  song  of  Florio.)  Ah  me, 
but  I  am  tired  of  that  song  !  (She 
tosses  him  the  rose,  which  Florio's 
heel  had  crushed,  and  so  begins  to 
laugh  again.) 
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CLIFFORD  rushed  off  to  Waterloo 
and  took  train  for  Rainham.  As 
he  hurried  from  the  station  he  met 
Hilda  coming  towards  him.  It  was 
in  the  public  road  they  met,  bor- 
dered by  little  villas.  A  railway 
porter  was  strolling  home  to  his 
dinner ;  an  empty  fly  was  return- 
ing slowly  to  the  station.  All  was 
prosaic  around  as  this  romance  was 
being  played  out  before  the  uncon- 
cerned passers-by.  *  The  only  em- 
brace possible  for  him  was  to  take  her 
outstretched  hands  as  her  eyes  met 
his,  timidly,  yet  suffused  with  love. 

"Where  were  you  going1?"  he 
said. 

"To  meet  you.  I  knew  my 
letter  would  be  delivered  at  eleven. 
So  I  thought  you  would  catch  this 
train." 

No  more  was  said.  He  could 
see  the  traces  of  past  emotion  in 
her  face,  but  it  now  shone  with 
love  for  him,  calm  and  modest  love. 
Having  yielded,  she  would  not 
make  the  sacrifice  a  grudging  one, 
whatever  it  might  have  cost  her. 
She  placed  her  arm  in  his,  and  they 
turned  and  walked  back  together. 
Clifford  was  too  joyous  to  speak. 

When  they  reached  her  cottage, 
he  stopped  involuntarily.  "  Let  us 
go  on  to  the  river,  Robert,"  said 
Hilda ;  "  let  us  take  the  walk  we 
walked  the  other  day." 

"So  be  it;  you  are  wisest  and 
best,  in  this  as  in  all  things.  I, 
too,  should  like  to  efface  the  im- 
pressions of  that  day.  I  felt  as  if 
I  should  never  be  able  to  bear  the 
sight  of  that  reach  of  the  river 
again.  I  daresay,  too,  your  modest 
larder  would  hardly  furnish  lunch- 
eon for  a  guest.  Let  us  walk  on  to 
the  'Angler'  and  get  some  luncheon 
in  the  arbour  there,  on  the  river- 


bank.  Do  you  know,  I  feel  quite 
hungry — a  new  sensation  ;  and  you 
look  as  if  you  had  eaten  nothing 
since  Sunday.  Is  it  not  so  ? "  And 
he  pressed  the  little  hand  resting 
on  his  arm. 

The  day  was  fine,  the  air  cool 
after  the  storm  of  Sunday ;  the 
peaceful  river-scene  never  looked 
more  smiling  than  on  this  afternoon 
as  the  lovers  strolled  along  the 
bank.  Cautiously,  as  if  still  hardly 
daring  to  feel  certain  that  his  prize 
was  won,  Clifford  gradually  unfolded 
his  plans.  His  first  impulse  had 
been  to  carry  off  his  bride  at  once  ; 
but  reflection  while  coming  down 
in  the  train  had  brought  him  to  a 
different  view.  Hilda  should  not 
appear  to  be  flying  away.  She  had 
no  friends  or  relatives  to  consult, 
but  still  all  should  be  done  in 
orderly  fashion,  without  the  sem- 
blance of  haste  or  flight.  And  Hil- 
da appreciated  her  lover's  thought- 
fulness  as  he  explained  his  pro- 
posals. This  was  Tuesday.  Could 
Hilda  arrange  to  have  her  modest 
trousseau  ready  by  Saturday  ?  Not 
much  was  needed,  as  they  would 
stop  at  Paris;  but  her  little  bills 
at  Rainham  had  to  be  settled,  and 
the  cottage  must  be  placed  in 
charge  of  a  house-agent,  Martha 
being  relegated  to  leave  of  absence 
on  board-wages  till  Captain  Reid's 
pleasure  regarding  her  future  should 
be  ascertained.  Clifford  for  his  part 
would  have  plenty  to  do  in  winding 
up  his  affairs.  Fortunately  his  mode 
of  benevolence  did  not  commit  him 
for  the  future,  but  the  various  new 
projects  which  had  been  in  contem- 
plation must  be  stopped.  Some 
time  would  elapse  before  the  trus- 
tees would  cease  to  stop  paying  his 
full  income,  but  from  this  time  he 
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should  limit  his  drawings  to  the 
portion  which  would  now  legally 
continue  to  be  his.  Another  place 
must  be  found  for  Jane  ;  Simmonds 
was  to  be  allowed  indefinite  fur- 
lough ;  the  chambers  were  to  be 
shut  up  and  placed  in  charge  of 
the  porter. 

The  mixture  of  business  and  love- 
making  involved  in  discussing  these 
arrangements  Clifford  found  exqui- 
sitely pleasant.  Certainly  the  time 
passed  quickly.  "If  we  only  had 
pen  and  ink  here,  Hilda,"  said  he, 
"  you  should  draft  all  my  letters  to 
the  different  people  I  have  to  write 
to.  I  shall  now  have  to  write  them 
all  myself,  and  what  a  lot  there 
are !  A  truly  doleful  prospect ! — 
four  whole  days  with  no  private 
secretary  to  help  me  !  " 

Only  when  Clifford  made  Hilda 
take  the  money  for  her  wants  did 
she  betray  her  feelings.  "  I  have 
enough  to  pay  for  everything,"  she 
said,  pushing  back  the  hand  with 
its  gold  and  notes.  "  I  owe  only  a 
trifle  in  the  village,  and  I  can  put 
off  buying  things  till " 

"  This  is  no  gift,  Hilda,  it  is  your 
money.  But  stay,  let  us  be  busi- 
ness-like. Here  is  your  half-quar- 
ter's salary  still  due,  and  a  further 
quarter's  salary  payable  because  you 
have  been  dismissed  from  your  ap- 
pointment without  notice.  Let  us 
make  out  the  exact  amount,  and 
you  shall  give  me  a  receipt  for  it." 
And  working  out  the  sum  on  the 
back  of  a  letter,  he  counted  it  out. 
"  There,  now  we  are  square,  my 
private  secretary  is  dismissed  !  " 
Then  they  walked  back  again. 

When  they  reached  the  cottage 
gate  there  was  again  a  stop,  and  a 
hesitation. 

"Will  you  not  come  in?"  she 
said,  as  they  stood  looking  at  each 
other ;  "  Martha  shall  make  you 
some  tea.  I  know  you  like  your 
afternoon  cup  of  tea." 

"You  are  too  good  to  me,"  he 
replied,  looking  wistfully  at  her; 


"  but  my  next  cup  of  tea  shall  be 
made  by  you,  without  any  other 
agency.  No ;  I  tear  myself  away 
till  you  are  really  mine.  Write  to 
me  if  you  want  help  in  anything ; 
but  if  not,  we  meet  on  Saturday 
evening  at  the  Victoria  Station." 
He  was  bending  forward  to  kiss 
her,  but  a  foot-passenger  was  com- 
ing down  the  lane ;  he  could  merely 
press  her  hands,  and  giving  her  one 
fond  look,  and  saying,  "  Till  Satur- 
day," set  off  for  the  station  radiant 
with  joy. 

And  yet  his  happiness  was  not 
altogether  unalloyed.  Although 
Clifford  was  now  in  a  state  of  ex- 
citement quite  foreign  to  his  usual 
disposition,  he  could  not  but  know 
in  his  heart  that  he  was  guilty  of 
deceiving  the  woman  he  loved.  In 
explaining  his  position,  and  the 
bonds  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
father's  will,  he  had  not  told  her 
the  whole  truth ;  and  in  keeping 
back  a  part,  he  had,  his  conscience 
told  him  plainly  enough,  been  say- 
ing what  was  false.  It  was  not 
true  that  there  was  no  alternative 
between  remaining  unmarried  and 
surrendering  the  whole  of  his  for- 
tune. A  third  course  was  open  to 
him,  by  which  he  might  both  save 
a  remnant  of  it,  and  yet  be  free 
hereafter  to  marry  as  he  pleased. 
But  hereafter — not  at  once ;  and  the 
period  designated  involved  so  long 
a  waiting  as  in  his  present  state  of 
feeling  it  seemed  impossible  to  en- 
dure. More  than  once,  indeed,  as 
in  his  journey  back  to  town,  dwell- 
ing on  the  past  meeting,  and  recall- 
ing the  look  of  resignation  he  had 
noticed  at  times  on  Hilda's  face — 
which  showed  him  plainly,  even  if 
he  had  not  known  it  from  what 
passed  before,  at  what  a  cost  she 
had  brought  herself  to  the  sacri- 
fice she  was  going  to  make  for 
his  sake — he  felt  an  impulse  from 
his  better  nature  to  turn  back  and 
tell  her  the  whole  truth.  But  he 
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could  not  "bring  himself  to  make 
an  avowal  which  he  felt  sure  must 
put  off  their  union  into  the  in- 
definite future;  for  he  knew  well 
that,  although  he  had  gained  her 
heart,  if  the  option  were  now  given 
her  of  making  wedlock  possible, 
even  at  the  cost  of  many  years' 
delay,  Hilda  would  appeal  to  his 
generosity  to  release  her  from  the 
promise  she  had  now  been  induced 
to  make — nay,  more,  that  she  would 
insist  on  it :  she  would  not  be  his 
Hilda  if  she  did  less,  and  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  so  much  self- 
denial.  Selfish  love  had  for  the 
time  the  mastery  of  him.  Nor  was 
there  wanting,  as  there  seldom  is 
wanting  when  the  heart  inclines  to 


baseness,  a  plausible  excuse.  After 
all,  was  it  not  too  late  to  go  back  1 
Welcome  though  release  would  be 
to  her,  would  she  not  despise  him 
for  having  all  this  while  been  de- 
ceiving her?  Might  she  not  even 
spurn  him  altogether,  and  so  be  lost 
to  him  for  ever1?  And  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  face  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  blow.  The  mis- 
chief, then,  was  done  already,  and 
could  not  be  undone.  After  all,  she 
need  never  know  of  this  condition. 
But  as  he  finally  came  to  this  re- 
solve, his  conscience  told  him  that 
if  she  did  ever  find  out  his  treach- 
ery, she  would  never  forgive  him  ; 
at  any  rate,  that  he  would  deserve 
not  to  be  forgiven. 


CHAPTER     XXXIV. 


Clifford's  continued  absence 
from  Charles  Street  was  naturally 
ascribed  by  his  aunt  to  the  dis- 
covery which  she  fancied  she  had 
made.  His  marriage  having  been 
found  out,  as  she  supposed,  he 
would  of  course  be  ashamed  to  face 
his  relations,  and  could  hardly  do 
otherwise  than  stay  away  and  await 
the  consequences  of  the  discovery ; 
and  if  Mrs  Scallan  had  been  still 
alone  she  would  have  set  about 
taking  some  steps  to  pursue  the 
matter  further.  But  it  was  not 
the  good  lady's  habit  to  take  the 
initiative  in  anything  while  her 
husband  was  at  hand,  and  he  was 
just  now  so  preoccupied  with  his 
own  affairs  that  it  was  impossible 
to  interest  him  in  anything  else. 
On  the  only  occasion  when  she 
tried  to  broach  the  subject,  he  had 
repulsed  her  even  more  savagely 
than  usual ;  and,  indeed,  she  was 
herself  so  much  absorbed  in  watch- 
ing him  that  she  had  little  time  to 
think  about  her  nephew ;  while 
Blanche,  who  had  her  own  reasons 
for  keeping  silence  on  the  subject, 
displayed  an  equal  indifference 


when  her  mother  referred  to  it. 
Mrs  Scallan  saw  very  little  of  her 
husband  during  this  time.  He  we  a 
absent  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
daytime,  and  often  till  late  at 
night,  and  when  at  home  he  was 
generally  closeted  with  strangers. 
He  would  breakfast  alone  before 
his  wife  and  daughter  were  up,  and 
the  family  seldom  met  except  at 
dinner,  when  he  would  drink  so 
hard  as  to  be  unfit  for  conversation 
afterwards.  Mrs  Scallan  had  often 
known  her  husband  in  difficulties, 
but  she  had  never  seen  him  like 
this  before.  He  used  always  to  be 
cheery  and  hopeful  at  such  times ; 
and,  in  fact,  whatever  temporary 
eclipses  he  had  suffered  at  various 
periods  of  his  career,  he  had  always 
emerged  more  confident  and  appar- 
ently more  prosperous  than  ever. 
But  now  his  buoyant  manner  had 
forsaken  him  except  in  his  cups, 
and,  even  after  drinking,  his  sleep 
was  uneasy  and  disturbed.  Per- 
haps the  poor  wife  learnt  more  of  his 
affairs  then  than  he  imparted  to  her 
when  awake. 

She   felt   it   to   be   a   very   bad 
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symptom  that  no  ready  money  was 
forthcoming.  "  Don't  bother  your- 
self about  such  a  trifle  as  that,"  he 
said,  when  she  was  obliged  to  ask 
him  for  some.  "There  is  no  place 
like  London  for  living  in  without 
spending  money,  especially  when 
you  have  established  your  credit  by 
spending  so  much  already."  And 
so,  under  Mr  Scallan's  orders,  the 
business  of  the  household  went  on 
as  usual.  The  poor  lady  with  an 
aching  heart  paid  and  received  vis- 
its, and  she  and  Blanche  partook 
of  such  amusements  as  came  in 
their  way.  Captain  Burrard  was 
very  much  in  the  house,  and  accom- 
panied them  on  more  than  one 
occasion  to  the  theatres  or  the 
opera.  Except  that  she  was  so 
preoccupied  about  her  husband,  it 
would  certainly  have  struck  Mrs 
Scallan  as  singular  that  Blanche 
displayed  so  little  interest  in  the 
disclosure  of  her  cousin's  affairs, 
repressing  her  mother's  confidence 
with  even  more  than  her  usual 
brusqueness.  If  he  was  married, 
she  said,  when  her  mother  began 
to  talk  about  the  matter,  as  no 
doubt  he  was,  what  was  the  good 
of  saying  so  over  and  over  again  1 
Things  would  all  come  right  sooner 
or  later,  and  there  was  no  need  to 
make  a  fuss  about  them.  She  had 
no  mind  to  play  the  part  of  a  jilted 
lover,  and  did  not  want  condolence 
from  her  or  anybody  else. 

One  afternoon  when  Blanche, 
who  had  driven  out  to  do  some 
shopping  by  herself,  was  still  ab- 
sent, Mr  Scallan  returned  home. 
His  wife  did  not  know  of  his  arrival 
at  first,  for  she  had  not  expected 
him  so  soon,  and  he  had  let  himself 
iu  with  his  latch-key  ;  but  happen- 
ing to  go  down  to  his  room  she 
found  it  locked.  After  a  little 
hesitation  she  knocked  gently,  and 
presently  he  came  to  the  door  and 
opened  it.  He  was  engaged  in 
sorting  papers,  with  which  the 
table  was  covered,  and  a  heap  of 


cinders  in  the  grate  showed  that  he 
had  been  burning  some.  His  small 
restless  eyes  seemed  more  restless 
than  ever.  "I  wanted  to  see  you," 
he  said;  "you  are  just  in  time. 
Bring  me  in  some  sherry  and  bis- 
cuits, there's  a  good  girl ;  but  don't 
let  any  one  know  I  am  here." 

She  got  these  and  brought  them 
in  to  him.  "!Now,"  he  said,  turn- 
ing to  his  work  of  sorting  the  papers 
on  the  table,  "  I  am  nearly  ready. 
I  must  clear  out  sharp,  old  woman, 
and  that's  a  fact.  I  have  held  on 
quite  as  long  as  was  safe.  I  want 
you  to  pack  my  bag  for  me  ;  put  a 
clean  shirt  or  two  in,  and  bring  it 
down  here.  Are  any  of  the  ser- 
vants about  1 " 

"They  have  just  gone  to  their 
tea?" 

"Well,  take  care  that  none  of 
them  see  what  you  are  after. 
Where  is  Blanche  f" 

"  She  went  out  immediately 
after  lunch.  She  said  she  had 
some  shopping  to  do.  She  sent  the 
carriage  home  a  long  time  ago, 
with  a  message  that  she  would 
walk  back.  I  cannot  think  why 
she  has  not  returned." 

"  Well,  look  sharp  and  bring  the 
bag  down,  but  mind  you  take  care 
that  no  one  sees  you."  And  as 
she  went  out  he  locked  the  door 
again. 

When  Mrs  Scallan  returned  to 
the  room  she  did  not  at  first  recog- 
nise her  husband,  and  thought  for 
an  instant  some  one  else  had  taken 
his  place,  so  disguised  was  he  by  a 
big  moustache,  whiskers,  and  beard 
of  dark  brown,  and  a  pair  of  col- 
oured spectacles,  which,  however, 
did  not  conceal  the  sparkle  of  his 
restless  little  eyes. 

"  That's  right,"  he  said,  as  he 
took  the  bag  from  her ;  "  now 
Molly,  my  dear,  I  must  be  off, 
sharp." 

"  Oh,  William  ! "  cried  the  poor 
woman,  "something  dreadful  has 
happened,  I  can  see." 
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"  Something  awkward  might 
happen,  Molly,  if  I  didn't  keep 
out  of  the  way  for  a  bit,  but  I 
expect  to  be  safe  enough  by  to- 
morrow morning." 

"But  where  are  you  going, 
"William  ?  Is  it  very  far  away  ?  " 
She  understood  the  implied  danger, 
and  although  full  of  distress  at  his 
desertion  of  her,  the  desire  that  he 
should  escape  prevented  her  from 
thinking  much  about  herself.  "  Is 
it  something  very  bad,  William, 
this  time?"  she  added. 

"The  less  said  about  it  the 
better,  my  girl,"  said  Scallan.  "  I 
made  a  good  fight  of  it  as  long  as  I 
could ;  but  things  beat  me  at  last, 
and  I  was  driven  to  do  more  than  I 
intended.  That's  about  the  long 
and  short  of  it.  It's  easy  enough 
to  be  honest  when  everything  goes 
smooth,  and  no  one  can  say  I  have 
not  been  a  free  man  with  my 
money,  and  done  many  a  liberal 
thing  for  others  in  my  time;  but 
damn  it,  there's  no  generosity  left 
in  the  world,  I  think.  Well,  I  am 
about  played  out  now,  I  guess.  I 
played  for  high  stakes,  and  if 
things  had  gone  well  you  nor  any 
one  else  would  ever  have  heard 
a  word  against  me.  And  there's 
many  a  man,  I'll  be  bound,  who 
holds  his  head  high  enough  now, 
who  has  done  j  ust  as  bad,  and  worse, 
only  he  has  never  been  found  out ; 
that  makes  all  the  difference,  don't 
you  see  ?  They  will  paint  me  black 
enough  now,  I  don't  doubt.  There 
will  be  enough  heard  about  me  in  a 
day  or  two,  I  expect." 

"  And  where  do  you  mean  to  go 
to  first,  William  ?  You  may  trust 
me,  surely.  I  won't  give  a  hint,  even 
to  Blanche,  if  you  tell  me  not  to." 

"Well,  I  think  it's  just  as  well 
not  to  expose  you  to  temptation, 
my  dear,"  replied  Scallan,  a  gleam 
of  cunning  replacing  the  look  of 
desperation  his  face  had  just  worn. 
u  A  secret's  only  a  secret  as  long  as 
it's  not  known,  you  see." 


The  prospect  of  being  left  alone 
to  face  the  coming  storm  rose  aAvful 
before  the  poor  wife,  but  she  still 
thought  first  of  her  husband,  and 
did  not  express  her  anxiety  further 
than  to  say — "  I  suppose  you  can't 
take  Blanche  and  me  with  you, 
William1?"  She  knew  it  was  use- 
less to  ask  it,  and  her  way  of  speak- 
ing showed  this,  but  she  could  not 
help  asking. 

"I  think  I  shall  do  better  with- 
out encumbrances  just  at  present," 
he  replied,  more  mildly  than  she 
expected.  "But,"  he  continued, 
looking  at  his  watch,  "it  is  time 
for  me  to  be  off."  He  took  a  couple 
more  glasses  of  wine,  and  then 
opening  the  door  cautiously,  he 
said,  "  Good-bye,  Molly  dear,  you 
shall  come  and  join  me  as  soon  as  I 
see  the  way  to  manage  it,"  and  gave 
her  as  much  of  a  kiss  as  the  hairy 
state  of  his  disguise  permitted. 
"  Blast  these  summer  evenings,"  he 
said,  peering  into  the  hall,  "  it  never 
grows  dark  in  this  infernal  country  ! 
just  look  out,  will  you,  and  make 
sure  that  no  one  is  about." 

Mrs  Scallan  stole  cautiously  into 
the  hall.  It  was  now  getting  dusk 
in  the  house,  although  the  long 
summer  evening  had  not  yet  come 
to  an  end.  She  looked  up  the  stair- 
case and  into  the  dining-room.  A 
man  had  been  laying  the  table  for 
dinner,  but  was  now  gone  down- 
stairs. Tne  way  seemed  clear,  and 
she  made  a  sign  to  her  husband, 
who  emerged  from  his  room,  and, 
opening  the  hall  door,  noiselessly 
slunk  out,  bag  in  hand.  His  wife 
closed  it  after  him  ;  then  returning 
to  his  room,  she  restored  the  sherry 
decanter  to  its  place  in  the  side- 
board of  the  dining-room,  and  put 
away  the  biscuits  ;  and  taking  the 
wine-glass  up-stairs  to  her  room, 
wrapped  in  her  handkerchief,  lest 
she  should  meet  anybody,  washed 
it  and  brought  it  down  again  to  the 
dining-room. 

As  she  came  out  again  into  the 
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hall  she  met  the  footman  coming 
up  from  the  basement,  and  had  the 
courage  to  ask  him  if  Mr  Scallan 
had  been  home  that  afternoon,  and 
the  man's  manner  showed  that  he 
had  no  suspicion  of  what  had  passed. 
"I  do  not  think  he  will  dine  at 
home  to-day,"  she  said.  "  We  will 
not  wait  dinner  for  him;  we  will 
have  it  as  soon  as  Miss  Scallan 
^ornes  home." 

But  the  dinner -hour  came  and 


Blanche  had  not  returned.  Mrs 
Scallan  sat  trembling  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, at  the  window,  looking 
out  into  the  twilight  for  her 
daughter.  So  long  as  her  husband 
had  to  be  thought  of  her  courage  had 
been  sustained ;  but  now  that  there 
remained  nothing  to  do  but  to  await 
the  catastrophe  his  flight  announced, 
she  felt  utterly  broken  down,  and 
the  absence  of  her  daughter  seemed 
to  portend  some  fresh  disaster. 


CHAPTER   XXXV. 


The  night  was  fine,  and  as  the 
Dover  mail-boat  cut  her  way  across 
the  calm  water,  its  smooth  surface 
was  broken  only  by  the  passing 
furrow  made  by  the  steamer's  pas- 
sage. But  the  air  passed  through 
so  quickly  was  cool  and  fresh,  and 
one  of  the  passengers,  wrapping  his 
own  shawl  tenderly  round  his  com- 
panion, presently  left  her  side  and 
began  walking  up  and  down  the 
deck  to  keep  himself  warm.  He 
was  a  young  man,  and  as  he  trod 
the  deck,  his  light  step  seemed  to 
indicate  a  joyous  mood.  As  well 
it  might,  for  he  was  carrying  off  his 
lady-love  on  a  honeymoon  trip. 
Now  and  again  he  would  return  to 
his  companion,  who  wore  a  thick 
veil,  although  it  was  night,  and 
seemed  by  her  shrinking  manner 
to  shun  observation. 

The  vessel,  although  not  crowded, 
was  full,  and  his  seat  had  now  been 
taken  by  a  lady,  so  that  private 
conversation  with  his  companion 
was  impracticable,  and  the  young 
man  went  forward  and  leant  over 
the  bow  to  look  at  Calais  lights, 
now  rapidly  nearing. 

Another  passenger  also  came  for- 
ward and  stood  beside  him. 

"  A  splendid  passage,"  observed 
this  gentleman  presently,  between 
the  puffs  of  his  cigar.  "  We  shall 
do  it  in  one-twenty,  there  or  there- 
abouts." 


The  familiar  tones  of  the  voice 
made  the  other  turn  round  to  look 
at  the  speaker,  and  he  was  himself 
immediately  recognised.  "  Clifford ! 
by  all  that's  wonderful,"  cried  Bur- 
rard — for  it  was  he — "  this  is  in- 
deed a  coincidence  !  I  fancied  that 
I  saw  some  one  very  like  you 
coming  on  board,  but  I  was  rather 
preoccupied,  so  did  not  follow  up 
the  idea.  And  you  not  alone 
either.  If  I  don't  mistake,  you 
are  travelling  with  your " 

"  My  wife  ?  Yes ;  we  are  going 
to  make  a  little  trip  on  the  Con- 
tinent." 

"Just  my  case,"  replied  Burrard. 
"  I  was  married  to-day,  and  we  are 
bound  on  our  honeymoon  trip." 

Clifford  made  an  involuntary 
start,  a  suspicion  of  the  truth  flash- 
ing on  his  mind. 

"  A  curious  coincidence,  isn't 
it  ? "  continued  Burrard.  "  Al- 
though our  cases  are  not  exactly 
similar,  for  yours  is  hardly  a  wed- 
ding-tour, whereas  I  was  married 
only  a  few  hours  ago.  We  must 
go  a  little  way  back,  I  take  it,  for 
the  date  of  yotir  wedding-day  1 " 

Clifford  nodded  assent.  He  had 
scarcely  realised  yet  all  that  was 
implied  in  his  friend's  news ;  but 
Hilda's  reputation  moist  be  saved 
at  any  cost. 

"  Yes,"  resumed  the  other,  "  you 
have  been  a  sly  fellow.  No  offence 
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between  friends,  you  know,  —  in 
fact,  I  am  bound  to  speak  without 
reserve,  because  my  fortunes  have 
become  involved  in  yours,  don't 
you  see?  So  long  as  I  believed 
you  were  going  to  make  a  match 
with  your  cousin,  it  would  have 
been  an  unwarrantable  breach  of 
friendship  to  interfere.  Bat  since 
you  chose  to  be  so  Quixotic  as  to 
throw  away  your  fortune,  why 
should  not  I  step  in  and  console 
the  poor  little  cousin  as.  well  as 
another  man  1  So  here  we  are,  and 
no  grudge  on  either  side,  I  hope. 
I  knew  you  were  a  man  who  did 
not  care  about  money,  but  I  must 
say  I  did  not  think  you  were  quite 
so  disinterested  as  to  throw  away 
five  thousand  a-year.  But  what 
won't  a  man  do  when  there  is  a 
woman  in  the  case  1  However,  the 
thing  is  done,  and  there  is  no  good 
in  saying  anything  more  about  it. 
I  suppose  you  have  looked  the  thing 
in  the  face,  and  see  your  way  to  get 
along  withoutBlanche's  money.  Mrs 
Scallan  tells  me  you  have  saved 
ever  so  much  already,  and  I  am 
sure  I  hope  you  have.  But  now 
won't  you  introduce  me  to  the  lady 
in  form  1  You  know  I  have  never 
had  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
her,  although  I  have  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  her." 

Clifford  muttered  something  about 
his  wife  being  unwell. 

"Well,  then,"  said  Burrard, 
"  come  and  see  my  little  girl,  she 
is  sitting  somewhere  over  there ; 
you  owe  her  an  apology  for  treating 
her  so  cavalierly,  but  we  neither  of 
us  bear  you  any  grudge,  I  assure 
you.  Come  along,  she  will  be  de- 
lighted to  see  you."  And  passing 
his  arm  through  Clifford's,  Burrard 
led  him  to  the  bench  where  Blanche 
was  seated. 

The  bride  saluted  him  more  cor- 
dially and  unaffectedly  than  she 
had  ever  done  before.  "  Fancy 
you,  of  all  men  in  the  world,"  she 


said,  holding  out  her  hand,  "  being 
so  romantic !  Bat  I  compliment 
you  on  your  taste,  sir.  Having 
seen  my  rival,  I  can  understand 
how  you  came  to  treat  me  so 
badly." 

"  But  you  have  been  a  little 
romantic  too,  my  fair  cousin,  have 
you  not  1 "  replied  Clifford,  who 
had  now  recovered  his  composure  ; 
"  this  is  surely  a  very  sudden 
affair?" 

"  Would  you  have  had  Blanche 
pining  away  for  a  twelvemonth 
because  forsaken  by  her  faithless 
swain  ?  "  said  Burrard.  "  But  you 
are  right  there,  my  boy,  it  was 
sudden,  although  not  quite  in 
Gretna  Green  form.  I  gave  the 
required  notice  according  to  law, 
and  we  were  married  before  the 
registrar  this  morning,  and  mamma 
and  papa  would  know  of  it  only 
this  evening.  The  society  journals 
will  have  something  to  write  about 
for  a  week  or  two,  won't  they  ? 
This  little  thing,"  —  patting  his 
wife's  cheek  playfully, — "  will  be 
quite  a  celebrity  for  a  time." 

"  But  surely,"  said  Clifford,  "  this 
is  the  part  of  Lydia  Languish  re- 
versed. I  should  have  thought  that 
both  parties  being  so  unexception- 
able, beauty  and  wealth  allied  to 
rank  and  fashion,  there  would  be 
no  need  to  make  a  secret  about  it." 

Blanche  was  sitting  on  a  camp- 
stool  on  the  middle  of  the  upper 
deck,  so  that  the  party  could  talk 
thus  freely  without  being  over- 
heard. 

"  True,  my  dear  boy,"  replied 
Burrard,  "  there  was  no  need  for 
concealment  here ;  there  was  no 
loss  of  a  large  fortune  involved  in 
the  discovery.  I  don't  want  to 
imply  for  a  moment  that  was  your 
case,"  he  added  hastily,  noticing 
that  Clifford  made  an  involuntary 
start,  "but  still  there  were  reasons 
why  we  should  want  to  get  the 
matter  out  of  hand  quickly;  and 
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this" — again  patting  Blanche  on  the 
cheek — "is  such  a  romantic  child 
that  she  much  prefers  having  it  so. 
Anyhow  the  thing  is  done.  "We 
were  married  this  morning  at  a 
registry  office,  and  here  we  are  on 
our  wedding  trip;  and  we  must 
make  the  most  of  it,  mustn't  we, 
my  love  1  for  I  have  to  be  back 
again  and  at  work  in  a  few  days. 
Business  with  me  must  follow  close 
on  the  steps  of  pleasure." 

"  But  whereabouts  is  Mrs  Clif- 
ford ? "  said  Blanche.  "  You  must 
introduce  me  again,  Robert,  for  the 
last  was  not  a  regular  introduction, 
you  know."  Blanche's  manner  was 
more  hearty  and  natural  than  it 
had  ever  been  before. 

Just  then  a  movement  among  the 
passengers  announced  that  the 
steamer  was  nearing  its  destination, 
and  Clifford,  evading  the  proposal 
to  introduce  his  cousin  to  Hilda, 
said  he  must  go  to  look  after  his 
packages.  "  Well,  then,"  said 
Burrard,  as  they  parted,  "  we  must 
try  to  get  the  same  carriage  on  to 
Paris :  there  will  be  sure  to  be  a 
crush  ;  let  us  keep  together." 

Clifford  was  making  off  towards 
the  quarter-deck  where  he  had  left 
Hilda,  but,  suddenly  turning,  took 
Burrard's  arm,  saying,  "  Just  one 
word  with  you.  I  gathered  from 
what  you  said  just  now  that  it 
was  supposed  I  had  been  secretly 
married  in  order  to  evade  the  con- 
ditions on  which  I  have  been  hold- 
ing the  property.  Is  that  really 
believed  of  me  1 " 

"Well,  my  dear  fellow,  I  did 
not  put  it  that  way,  but  since  you 
ask  me,  of  course  I  can't  help  say- 
ing that  it  is  not  apparent  what 
other  motive  should  have  prompted 
the  mystery.  For,  as  I  understand, 
the  lady  is  very  charming  and  all 
that,  so  that  there  is  no  apparent 
reason  for  concealment  as  far  as 
she  is  concerned.  But  all  this,  of 
course,  is  supposing  that  you  are 
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married.  There's  no  mistake  about 
that,  is  there  1  "  he  asked,  noticing 
the  other's  hesitation.  "  You  are 
married,  ain't  you  !  Blanche  told 
it  me  as  a  positive  fact." 

"  Blanche,  of  course,  is  always 
quite  accurate,"  said  Clifford,  feeling 
that  Hilda  must  be  saved  at  all 
hazards. 

"Thank  you,  that  is  very  satis- 
factory," replied  the  other,  although 
not  feeling  quite  so  assured  as  he 
professed  himself,  "  because  if  you 
had  not  been  married,  but  had 
merely  been  playing  the  Don  Juan 
with  us,  I  should  have  made  rather 
a  mess  of  it.  Murder  will  out,  no 
doubt,  and  your  marriage  must  have 
been  known  before  long  :  the  only 
objection  I  see  to  your  line  of 
action,  as  a  matter  of  business,  is 
that  your  income  ought  properly  to 
have  become  my  wife's  from  the  day 
on  which  your  marriage  took  place, 
so  that  if  the  secret  had  been  kept 
much  longer,  there  might  have  been 
an  awkward  accumulation  of  arrears 
to  be  refunded.  However,  I  don't 
want  on  her  part  to  be  exacting." 

"  Do  not  be  under  the  smallest 
apprehension  on  that  score,  Bur- 
rard ;  the  bulk  of  the  estate  goes 
to  my  cousin,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  will,  and  she  shall  be 
paid  all  that  is  due  to  her  to  the 
uttermost  farthing.  I  give  you  my 
word  for  that." 

"Thanks,  my  dear  fellow ;  I  never 
doubted  your  good  faith  for  one 
moment.  I  knew  everything  would 
be  all  square  where  you  are  con- 
cerned. But  here  we  are  close 
alongside  of  the  pier;  we  must 
look  after  our  respective  brides." 

Clifford  had  not  responded  to  his 
friend's  invitation  to  share  a  car- 
riage with  him,  knowing  that  Hilda, 
who  had  in  vain  tried  to  conceal 
from  him  the  feeling  of  shame 
which  possessed  her  throughout 
the  journey,  would  prefer  the  soli- 
tude afforded  by  the  company  of 
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strangers  for  fellow -passengers  to 
travelling  with  people  who  knew 
her ;  so  finding  one  compartment 
of  the  train  already  occupied  by 
four  travellers,  he  secured  the  two 
remaining  seats.  The  other  per- 
sons appeared  to  be  all  foreigners, 
and  did  not  attempt  to  open  con- 
versation, which  was  just  what  he 
knew  Hilda  would  wish  ;  and  after 
seeing  that  she  was  made  comfort- 
able in  her  place,  he  too  remained 
silent.  This  was  not  a  time  for 
commonplaces,  and  Hilda  would 
not  like  him  to  be  demonstrative : 
throughout  the  journey  so  far  she 
had  shrunk  from  any  attempt  on 
his  part  to  treat  her  as  a  bride. 

Soon  the  strangers  composed 
themselves  to  sleep  :  whether  she 
was  sleeping  he  could  not  tell,  but, 
for  his  part,  he  had  sufficient  food 
for  thought  to  keep  him  Avide 
awake.  At  the  first  moment  of 
making  the  discovery  of  his  cousin's 
presence  on  board  the  steamer,  he 
had  not  realised  all  the  conse- 
quences involved  in  it,  but  now 
these  came  up  clear  before  him. 
From  the  first  moment  of  starting, 
indeed,  the  joy  had  not  been  un- 
alloyed. He  had  gained  his  object, 
and  was  bearing  off  the  woman  of 
his  heart  in  search  of  love  and 
happiness ;  but  already  he  had  dis- 
covered that  happiness  is  not  al- 
ways to  be  got  merely  by  seeking 
after  it.  Already  his  happiness  in 
having  gained  Hilda  had  a  flaw  in 
it,  due,  as  his  conscience  told  him, 
to  a  deviation  from  the  path  of 
honour.  He  did  not  repent  of 
having  won  a  sacrifice  from  Hilda, 
believing  that  his  fidelity  and  scru- 
pulous respect  would  soon  place 
her  at  her  ease ;  but  ever  since  the 
day  when  she  consented  to  be  his, 
his  conscience  continued  to  re- 
proach him  for  having  deceived 
her.  Yet  the  first  sin  against  the 
woman  he  had  won  was  as  nothing 
compared  with  that  he  was  about 


to  perpetrate,  if,  after  this  discovery, 
he  still  pursued  the  course  whither 
they  were  now  tending ;  and  he 
knew  Hilda  well  enough  to  feel 
sure  that  she  would  never  forgive 
him,  should  she  discover  that  he 
had  betrayed  her  under  false  pre- 
tences. Yet  this  was  what  he  was 
now  about  to  do ;  for  the  revela- 
tion just  given  made  it  clear  that 
the  sacrifice  he  had  demanded  of 
her  was  now  no  longer  necessary. 
His  cousin  having  been  the  first  to 
break  the  conditions  of  the  will,  he 
was  set  free  to  marry  Hilda.  It 
could  not  even  be  alleged  that  he 
was  in  any  way  to  blame  for  the 
mistake  into  which  Blanche  had 
fallen  in  supposing  him  to  have 
married  Hilda  already.  She  had 
evidently  jumped  to  a  conclusion 
which  a  little  inquiry  and  patience 
would  have  shown  to  be  unfounded. 
He  had  thus  recovered  his  fortune 
through  his  cousin's  precipitancy. 
But  this  hardly  cost  him  a  thought ; 
and,  indeed,  he  had  distinctly  re- 
nounced the  fortune  thus  regained 
by  his  declaration  to  Burrard.  It 
was  the  difficulty  of  deciding  how 
to  act  towards  the  gentle,  trustful 
creature  sitting  motionless  beside 
him,  all  unconscious  of  this  hidden 
crisis  in  the  plot  enacting  round 
her,  that  possessed  and  harassed 
him.  At  one  moment  his  duty 
would  seem  clear,  but  at  the  next, 
doubts  would  unite  with  inclination 
to  restrain  him.  For  this  step  back- 
wards, which  might  have  been  so 
easy,  was  it  not  rendered  almost 
impossible  after  what  he  told  Bur- 
rard, leading  him  and  his  cousin 
to  believe  that  he  was  married  al- 
ready ?  After  such  a  statement  his 
denial  of  it  would  not  be  be- 
lieved by  anybody.  To  separate 
now  from  Hilda  till  they  could  be 
married  would  not  therefore  save 
her  reputation.  That  could  only  be 
preserved  by  persisting  in  the  false- 
hood. And  now,  his  conscience 
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once  aroused,  he  reflected  with  re- 
morse that  if  he  had  not  won  her 
to  this  step  of  flying  with  him  by 
his  importunity,  backed  up  by  the 
deception  of  withholding  from  her 
knowledge  the  reserved  conditions 
of  the  will,  he  would  not  have  been 
driven  into  trying  to  shield  her  by 
a  lie.  Thus  one  dereliction  from 
the  truth  had  led  on  to  another. 
And  his  feelings  now  aroused  to 
an  almost  morbid  pitch  of  intensity, 
the  arguments  by  which  he  had 
endeavoured  to  win  her  to  his  pur- 
pose now  seemed  to  him  disingenu- 
ous sophistry.  Nor,  he  thought, 
did  they  impose  on  her.  She  has 
yielded,  not  to  the  force  of  my 
arguments,  but  under  a  noble  im- 
pulse of  self-sacrifice.  But  I  can 
see  that  the  greatness  of  that  sacri- 
fice is  weighing  her  down.  She  is 
not  like  a  trustful,  happy  bride ; 
time  for  reflection  has  brought 
shame  and  dismay ;  the  trembling 
bride  who  met  me  last  night  at  the 
station  was  a  different  woman  from 
the  trustful  lover  I  parted  from  four 
days  ago.  She  shrinks  from  my 
caresses ;  and  if  she  tries  to  appear 
more  at  ease  than  she  really  feels, 
it  is  to  save  me  from  distress.  Her 
mind  still  dwells  on  what  she 
deems  the  sacrifice  I  have  made  in 
preferring  her  love  to  money.  How 
different  is  her  aspect  from  that  of 
Blanche  !  Blanche  on  her  wed- 
ding-day has  become  quite  unaf- 
fected and  gay ;  my  bride  is  sad 
and  distraught. 

Then  he  began  to  revolve  in  his 
mind  a  plan  for  separating  himself 
from  Hilda  at  the  end  of  their 
journey,  and  finding  some  female 
companion  who  might  accompany 
her  back  to  England.  He  would 
follow  them,  and  then,  as  soon  as 
the  fact  of  Blanche's  marriage  was 
established,  he  could  wed  Hilda. 
There  might  be  some  delay  in  mak- 
ing sure  of  the  fact,  if  the  marriage 
was  a  secret  one ;  but  what  would 


be  the  delay  of  a  few  days,  or  even 
a  few  weeks,  if  followed  by  a  happy 
life  !  But  must,  then,  all  this  pre- 
paration and  planning  come  to 
nought?  Hilda  had  been  won,  and 
was  now  sitting  by  his  side — his 
love,  his  bride,  his  own,  his  wife  in 
soul  and  will ;  and  was  he  to  give 
her  up  at  the  last  moment,  and 
their  union  to  be  subject  to  all  the 
chances  and  uncertainties  awaiting 
them  in  the  unknown  future  ?  And 
after  all,  the  sacrifice  would  not 
suffice  to  save  her  reputation.  She 
had  been  seen  travelling  with  him 
by  those  most  interested  in  pub- 
lishing the  fact,  and  he  had  himself 
declared  that  they  were  living  toge- 
ther. Thus  his  own  falsehood  made 
retreat  useless.  No;  he  was  only  per- 
plexing himself  with  what  he  nat- 
tered himself  to  be  excess  of  scruple. 
Then  his  conscience  whispered  to 
him,  why  not  put  the  case  to  Hilda 
herself,  and  let  her  decide?  But 
he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
do  this,  knowing  in  his  heart  what 
her  answer  would  be.  He  hardly 
knew  indeed  how  eagerly  she  would 
have  welcomed  the  chance  of  escape 
even  now,  although  he  could  not 
but  be  sensible  of  her  obvious  de- 
jection. Hilda's  feelings,  in  truth, 
had  undergone  a  great  change  since 
the  day  of  their  last  meeting.  At 
first,  after  consenting  to  his  pro- 
posal, she  had  been  borne  up  by 
the  sense  of  self-sacrifice,  so  sweet 
to  many  a  woman's  heart ;  and  the 
preparations  for  her  journey,  and 
the  business  of  setting  her  home  in 
order,  had  scarcely  left  time  for 
thinking  about  herself.  But  now, 
on  this  long  journey,  which  gave 
no  opportunity  for  distraction  by 
conversation,  but  left  her  thoughts 
free  to  pursue  their  own  course,  all 
her  distrust  of  herself,  and  shame 
at  her  conduct,  came  back  again  in 
full  force.  Had  her  lover  claimed 
her  at  once  when  first  she  promised 
to  yield  to  him,  the  shock  would 
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have  been  less ;  but  all  this  cere- 
mony and  preparation  of  a  mock 
wedding-tour,  although  devised,  as 
she  knew,  out  of  consideration  for 
her,  added  to  the  sense  of  degra- 
dation which  possessed  her,  now- 
worked  up  to  a  morbid  state.  At 
Dover,  and  again  at  Calais,  she  had 
been  on  the  point  of  appealing  to 
her  companion  to  leave  her  to  her- 
self to  find  her  way  back  alone ; 
what  to  do  then  she  knew  not — all 
she  desired  was  to  escape.  But  a 
feeling  of  pity  for  him  restrained 
her.  She  knew  what  a  blow  to 
him  would  be  such  an  avowal. 
Just  now  fatigue  and  mental  weari- 


ness made  her  feel  more  resigned, 
although  not  more  happy  ;  but  the 
least  suspicion  of  what  was  passing 
in  her  lover's  mind  would  have 
brought  back  all  her  energies  to  act 
for  her  preservation.  If  he  doubted, 
she  was  saved. 

But  although  unable  to  resolve 
his  doubts  himself,  as  passion  and 
conscience  alternately  possessed 
him,  he  did  not  impart  them  to 
her,  finally  excusing  himself  men- 
tally under  the  plea  that,  in  her 
over-sensitive  state,  she  could  not 
take  a  just  view  of  the  position. 
Meanwhile  the  train  sped  on  its 
course. 


CHAPTER     XXXVI. 


Burrard  and  his  bride,  looking 
about  like  the  other  passengers  on 
Calais  pier  for  seats  in  the  train, 
had  found  a  vacant  coupe,  and  were 
congratulating  themselves  on  their 
good  luck, — for  although  there  had 
been  plenty  of  room  in  the  English 
train,  the  French  one  as  usual  was 
closely  packed.  But  just  as  they 
were  about  to  start,  the  door  was 
opened,  and  a  solitary  traveller, 
who  had  stayed  on  board  till  the 
last,  and  was  now  trying  to  find  a 
place,  was  pushed  in  by  the  con- 
ductor, and  in  another  moment  the 
train  started. 

"  This  is  a  bore,"  whispered  Bur- 
rard to  his  bride  :  "  serves  me  right 
for  not  having  telegraphed  to  secure 
a  coupe.  However,  he  is  a  foreigner, 
so  he  won't  understand  what  we 
say.  You  may  make  love  to  me  as 
much  as  you  like." 

In  the  noise  made  by  the  train, 
confidential  remarks  of  this  sort,  if 
made  in  a  low  voice,  with  faces  in 
close  proximity,  could  not  be  heard 
by  a  third  party. 

"  An  Englishman,  I  should  say," 
replied  Blanche,  "  from  his  way  of 
coming  in  without  making  a  bow." 

"That   is   because  he  has   been 


living  among  us,  and  caught  our 
ways.  He's  a  Frenchman,  I'll  bet 
you  a  pair  of  gloves  against  a  kiss  ; 
only  a  Frenchman  would  muffle 
himself  up  in  that  way  on  such  a 
night."  And,  indeed,  the  third 
occupant  of  the  coupe  wore  a  large 
hood  over  his  head,  as  if  it  were 
winter,  which  left  little  visible  of 
his  face  but  a  large  moustache  and 
beard,  and  eyes  concealed  by  col- 
oured spectacles. 

"Do  you  know,  my  girl,"  said 
Burrard  presently  to  Blanche,  as 
he  played  Avith  her  gloved  hand  in 
a  patronising  way,  "  I  don't  feel 
altogether  sure  about  your  cousin 
being  married  after  all." 

"  Not  after  what  he  said  just 
now  1  Why,  he  confessed  it  plain- 

iy." 

"  Yes,  to  you ;  and  so  he  did  to 
me.  But  you  should  have  seen 
how  he  spoke  the  first  time.  The 
lady  was  here,  you  see,  and  so  he 
was  bound  to  say  it.  How  did 
you  come  to  know  about  it,  my 
child  ?  I  have  always  forgotten  to 
ask  you  that  ? " 

"  I  judged  by  appearances,  of 
course.  Mamma  and  I  surprised 
Eobert  and  the  lady  in  his  cham- 
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bers  one  day,  you  know.  Mamma 
thought  just  what  you  did,  and  so 
did  I  at  first ;  but  it  was  quite 
plain  she  was  his  wife." 

"Why  quite  plain?" 

"  From  their  manner  of  behav- 
ing, of  course." 

"  What  was  their  manner  like  1 
Anything  like  this1?"  And  Bur- 
rard, passing  one  hand  round  his 
bride's  waist,  still  fondling  her 
hand  with  the  other,  rested  his 
head  coolly  on  her  shoulder. 

"  For  shame,  Cyril ;  that  person 
will  see  you  if  you  don't  take  care. 
No ;  Robert  behaved  much  more 
prettily  than  you  do,  I  can  tell 
you,  sir.  But  there  was  no  mis- 
take about  it." 

"  I  wish  there  may  not  be,  my 
girl,  or  we  shall  have  made  a  mess 
of  it  by  being  in  such  a  hurry. 
But  what's  done  can't  be  undone, 
can  it  1  Particularly  the  little  cere- 
mony we  have  gone  through  to- 
day." And  Burrard,  leaning  back, 
recalled  the  conversation  he  had  had 
with  Clifford,  and  recollected  with 
satisfaction  the  distinctness  with 
which  the  latter  had  renounced  his 
fortune.  There  could  be  no  mis- 
take about  that  part  of  the  con- 
versation, at  any  rate.  Thus  mus- 
ing, he  soon  fell  asleep,  and  Blanche 
shortly  followed  his  example. 

The  short  night  was  over  when 
they  reached  Amiens,  and  the 
young  couple  left  their  carriages, 
like  the  other  passengers,  to  get 
some  coffee  and  bread  at  the  buffet. 
There  they  encountered  Clifford, 
but  there  was  not  time  to  ex- 
change many  words,  for  he  was 
hurrying  with  some  refreshments 
to  Hilda,  who  declined  to  leave  her 
carriage.  On  returning  to  their 
coupe,  the  young  couple  found  their 
fellow  traveller  still  sitting  there. 

.  "  Not  going  to  take  anything, 
sir?"  said  Burrard  to  him,  as  he 
passed  by  him  to  his  own  seat. 
"  There  is  not  much  time  to  be 
lost." 


"  Thank  you,"  said  the  other, 
"  but  I  am  not  hungry." 

Burrard  started  as  the  stranger 
spoke,  and  looked  at  Blanche,  who 
seemed,  like  him,  surprised.  The 
similarity  of  the  voice  to  one  they 
knew  had  struck  them,  both ;  but 
they  said  nothing,  and  the  journey 
was  resumed  in  silence.  Burrard 
kept  awake,  but  Blanche  fell  asleep 
again,  and  so  did  the  stranger,  sit- 
ting forward  in  an  uneasy  attitude 
with  nodding  head. 

The  train  was  nearing  Paris  when 
Burrard  woke  Blanche,  and  whis- 
pered to  her  to  bend  forward  and 
look  at  the  traveller. 

As  his  head  rubbed  against  the 
cushion,  the  dark  wig  became  dis- 
placed, showing  the  red  natural 
hair  beneath.  The  artificial  whis- 
ker and  moustache  also  were  dis- 
arranged and  out  of  place. 

"  Queer  Street,  evidently,"  ob- 
served Burrard  in  a  low  voice,  after 
scanning  the  features  of  the  sleep- 
ing man.  "  I  say,  Blanche,"  he 
whispered  presently,  "  did  you 
know  anything  of  this  ?  " 

Blanche  blushed  as  she  said 
"  no,"  and  conscious  that  she  was 
blushing,  added,  "  I  knew  that  my 
father  was  speculating,  of  course ; 
that's  his  business.  I  am  afraid 
something  must  have  happened. 
I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  it  is." 

And  indeed  the  hints  of  what 
Mr  Scallan  had  confided  to  his 
wife,  which  that  lady  had  from 
time  to  time  passed  on  to  her 
daughter,  had  always  been  impart- 
ed with  the  proviso  that  Blanche 
was  not  to  be  supposed  to  know 
anything  about  the  matter,  and 
that  terrible  consequences  would 
befall  her  mother  if  Mr  Scallan 
found  out  that  she  was  divulging 
what  he  told  her.  So  that  the 
young  lady  was  able  to  satisfy  her 
conscience  with  the  reservation  that 
these  had  been  privileged  communi- 
cations. "I  knew  that  papa  was 
mixed  up  in  speculations,  and 
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things  of  that  sort,  of  course,'"'  she 
again  whispered,  as  Burrard  did 
not  at  once  reply ;  "  but  he  never 
told  me  anything  about  them.  I 
always  thought  he  was  as  rich 
as  Croesus.  I  am  sure  he  always 
made  mamma  and  me  live  as  if  he 
were.  Something  dreadful  must 
have  happened.  What  can  it  be  ? " 
And  Blanche  looked  at  her  husband 
as  if  he  could  penetrate  the  mystery, 
thinking  how  fortunate  it  was  that 
the  marriage  had  taken  place  before 
the  crash  had  come  which  her 
father's  appearance  portended. 

Burrard  looked  at  his  bride  with 
a  shrewd  smile,  which  made  her 
wince. 

"Well,  my  little  one,"  he  said 
presently,  in  a  good-tempered  tone, 
"however  the  case  may  stand,  we 
must  make  the  best  of  it.  This 
respectable  gentleman  with  the 
false  hair  was  the  pillar  on  which 
I  intended  to  build  up  my  fortune, 
and  the  pillar  is  obviously  smashed 
to  bits.  So  that,  instead  of  making 
a  fortune,  I  shall  have  to  live  upon 
yours,  my  girl.  It  is  just  as  well  our 
friend  Clifford  has  gone  and  made 
an  aes  of  himself.  I  meant  you  to 
have  been  a  rich  lady,  but  we  must 
face  our  poverty  now,  and  do  the 
best  we  can  on  five  thousand  a-year. 
But  perhaps  in  the  fulness  of  time 
my  little  girl  will  be  a  countess, 
and  then  she  will  be  consoled." 

And  Blanche,  as  he  spake  these 
reassuring  words,  thought  to  herself 
that  when  she  did  become  a  coun- 
tess, she  should  not  be  so  afraid  of 
her  husband  as  she  felt  herself  to 
be  now. 

Here  the  conversation  dropped ; 
and  indeed  their  discovery  was  of  a 
kind  to  give  both  of  them  food  for 
silent  reflection.  The  train  was 
now  approaching  Paris.  Mr  Scal- 
lan  was  still  sleeping  uneasily. 
Burrard  gave  him  a  nudge,  and 
he  started  with  an  appearance  of 
alarm,  but  as  soon  as  he  compre- 
hended where  he  was,  he  began  to 


arrange  his  hair,  now  altogether 
awry.  While  he  was  thus  engaged, 
Burrard  stooped  down,  and  opening 
the  dressing-bag  which  was  at  his 
feet,  took  out  a  looking-glass,  and 
handed  it  to  him.  "  I  doubt  if 
you  will  be  able  to  manage  it  with- 
out the  use  of  this,  sir,"  he  said ; 
"  at  any  rate,  your  friends  will 
recognise  you,  Mr  Scallan." 

Mr  Scallan  took  the  glass  me- 
chanically, and  holding  it  in  his 
hand,  gazed  stupidly  at  the  other, 
as  if  unable  to  say  anything. 

"  You  had  better  look  sharp,  sir," 
continued  Burrard;  "we  shall  be 
there  in  a  minute,  and  you  certainly 
won't  pass  muster  as  you  are  now." 

Scallan  made  no  answer,  but  ap- 
plied himself  busily  to  adjust  his 
false  hair.  Burrard  too  remained 
silent ;  he  did  not  well  know 
what  to  say.  Presently  he  ob- 
served, "I  would  put  that  hood 
down,  if  I  were  you.  It  is  just  as 
well  not  to  overdo  it.  And  you 
might  cut  those  moustaches  short- 
er with  advantage,  likewise  the 
beard.  Here  is  a  pair  of  scissors." 

Scallan  took  the  scissors  without 
raising  objection,  and  began  to  do 
as  the  other  recommended.  He 
had  just  returned  the  implement 
when  the  train  ran  into  the  ter- 
minus. 

"  It's  a  bad  business,  I  suppose  1 " 
said  Burrard,  as  Scallan,  bag  in 
hand,  was  making  ready  to  leave 
the  train  so  soon  as  it  should  stop. 
"  A  sensation  piece,  I  conclude,  to 
end  like  this  in  a  transformation 
scene  1 " 

"  I  am  afraid  things  are  in  rather 
a  bad  way  with  me  just  now,"  re- 
plied Scallan,  meekly.  "  I  was  ob- 
liged to  leave  very  hurriedly,  and 
I  dare  say,  in  my  absence,  my  con- 
duct will  be  misrepresented.  I  was 
very  unlucky,  sir,  very  unlucky ; 
and  then  I  had  to  do  with  a  pack 
of  infernal  rogues,  who  have  got  off 
scot-free,  and  be  damned  to  them." 

There  never  yet  was  a  man  in 
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Scallarfs  position  who  was  not, 
according  to  his  own  account,  the 
victim  of  circumstances,  or  of  others 
more  to  hlame  than  himself. 

"Is  it  a  case  of  Bow  Street,  or 
warrants,  or  anything  of  that  sort  1" 
asked  Burrard,  significantly. 

"  Well,  sir,  things  might  be  liable 
to  misconception,  and  that's  a  fact ; 
and  so  I  think  I  had  better  keep 
out  of  the  way  for  a  bit.  But  I 
hope  they  will  come  round  all  right 
in  time.  I  only  want  time,  sir, — I 
only  want  time." 

His  nervous,  terror-stricken  man- 
ner, however,  sufficiently  belied 
the  confidence  expressed  in  words. 
Never  a  prepossessing  man,  he 
looked  now  exactly  what  he  was,  a 
rogue  trying  to  escape  from  justice. 
The  discovery  of  his  identity  had 
completely  unnerved  him.  He 
stood  up  now,  bag  in  hand,  with 
his  other  hand  on  the  door,  ready 
to  spring  out  as  soon  as  the  carriage 
should  stop. 

"  From  the  way  in  which  you 
put  it,"  said  Burrard,  "  I  am  afraid 
it  must  be  a  bad  job,  and  that  I 
cannot  be  of  any  help  to  you,  other- 
wise I  should  feel  bound  to  do  what 
I  could  in  your  behalf.  And  I 
don't  want  to  trouble  you  with 
domestic  affairs  when  you  are  so 
preoccupied,  but  you  ought  to  know 
one  thing.  Haven't  you  noticed 
who  my  companion  is — Mrs  Bur- 
rard? Blanche,  my  own,  you  had 
better  say  good-bye  to  your  papa." 
Impressed  by  the  grotesqueness  of 
the  situation,  he  could  not  help  lay- 
ing a  sarcastic  stress  on  the  last 
word. 

Scallan  turned  round  to  look  at 
his  daughter,  who  leant  towards 
him  with  a  flushed  face ;  but  he 
was  too  flurried  to  say  anything 
appropriate.  "  I  thought  it  might 
be  her,"  he  mumbled  to  Burrard. 
"  I  am  glad  you  have  found  a  good 
husband,  my  dear,"  he  added,  to  his 
daughter.  "  I  wish  you  every  hap- 
piness, I  am  sure." 


"  You  are  not  going  to  stay  long 
in  Paris,  I  suppose? "  said  Burrard. 
"  Where  are  you  bound  1  Your 
plans  are  quite  safe  with  me,  you 
know." 

"Well,  my  plans  are  not  quite 
settled  yet,  sir,  but  I  will  write  and 
let  you  know  as  soon  as  ever  I  can. 
I  am  a  most  unfortunate  man,  I 
do  assure  you, — a  most  unfortunate 
man.  I  must  take  precautions,  and 
keep  quiet  for  a  bit." 

Just  then  the  train  came  to  a 
stop,  and  Scallan  hastened  to  open 
the  door.  "  One  moment,"  said 
Burrard,  detaining  him  just  as  he 
was  stepping  out ;  "  how  about  Mrs 
Scallan  1  Have  you  left  her  alone 
in  London1?  All  alone?"  he  re- 
peated, as  the  other  assented  by  a 
nod.  "  But  of  course  you  did  not 
know  that  Blanche  was  coming 
away.  And  she  is  not  too  well  pro- 
vided with  cash,  I  suppose  1 " 

"  She  has  some  money,  I  believe, 
sir,  and  I  hope  to  send  her  more 
shortly.  But  really  I  must  not 
stay,"  and  releasing  himself  from 
the  other's  hold,  Scallan  stepped 
out  and  hurried  down  the  platform, 
looking  neither  to  right  nor  left. 

I  have  put  my  foot  into  it,  and 
no  mistake,  was  Burrard's  mental 
reflection,  as  he  watched  the  retreat- 
ing figure.  This  comes  of  being 
impulsive.  To  think  that  ruffian 
should  be  my  father-in-law  !  Well, 
it  is  no  good  crying  over  spilt  milk, 
and  he  won't  be  able  to  claim  the 
relationship  for  some  time,  which 
is  a  comfort.  "Blanche,  my  girl," 
he  said,  turning  to  his  wife,  as  they 
stood  waiting  for  a  porter  to  carry 
their  things,  "  have  you  realised  the 
fact  that  your  mamma  is  left  all 
alone  in  London  ? " 

"  Poor  mamma  ! "  said  Blanche, 
consigning  her  dressing-bag  to  a 
porter, — "  that  is  very  sad." 

"  It  throws  our  arrangements 
out  too." 

"How  so,  Cyril  dear?" 

"  Why,  we   must   cut    our   trip 
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short,  and  go  back  and  look  after 
her." 

"  Must  we,  Cyril  1 "  asked  his 
bride,  and  a  look  of  disappoint- 
ment passed  over  her  pretty  face. 

""Why  of  course,  my  child,  we 
must.  We  couldn't  leave  the  poor 
lady  all  alone  with  this  terrible 
trouble  coming  on  her.  We  must 
go  and  fetch  her  away  out  of  the 
row  at  any  rate.  You  wouldn't 
wish  us  to  do  less  than  that,  would 
you?" 

"  Of  course  I  shouldn't,  Cyril 
dear,"  but  her  face  did  not  at  once 
assume  a  cheerful  expression.  To 
say  nothing  of  having  to  give  up 
the  promised  Continental  tour  with 
the  man  of  her  choice,  the  prospect 
which  seemed  now  to  present  itself 
of  her  mother  making  one  in  their 
new  household,  was  not  a  pleasur- 
able one. 

"  I  knew  you  would  think  with 
me  about  it.  It's  a  bore  to  have  to 
go  back  again  so  soon,  but  it  can't 
be  helped.  However,  we  must  make 
the  best  of  what  time  we  have. 
Come  along." 

The  process  of  awaiting  the  de- 
livery of  the  baggage  at  a  Paris 
terminus  is  never  an  agreeable  one, 
especially  after  a  night's  travelling. 
Few  women  look  to  advantage 
under  such  conditions ;  but  al- 
though Blanche  owed  some  part 
of  her  appearance  to  the  secrets  of 
the  toilet,  the  dark  eyes,  the  clear 
complexion,  and  the  rich  outlines 
of  a  fine  figure  were  graces  which 
were  independent  of  an  artificial 
setting.  Few  women  stood  less  in 
need  of  adventitious  aids  to  beauty. 
She  had  slept  well,  and  was  but 
little  fatigued.  Seen  even  under 
present  disadvantages  in  the  crowd- 
ed salle  rVattente,  a  parcel  in  each 
hand — for  they  had  more  packages 
than  Burrard  could  carry  himself — 
Blanche  might  still  attract  attention 
by  her  striking  beauty.  Hilda's 
loveliness  too,  owing  so  much  as 
it  did  to  sweetness  and  intelligence 


of  expression,  was  not  of  a  kind  to 
wane  from  a  night's  exposure.  But 
she  was  tired,  and  sat  on  a  bench, 
waiting  till  the  luggage  should  be 
brought  out,  while  Clifford,  stand- 
ing before  her,  shielded  her  from 
the  observation  which  he  could  see 
she  dreaded  to  encounter. 

As  he  stood  thus,  fondly  watch- 
ing her,  his  mind  still  a  prey  to 
doubt  and  irresolution,  the  expres- 
sion of  frightened  modesty  em- 
bodied in  the  pose  of  the  shrinking 
figure  touched  his  heart  with  pity. 
Even  now,  he  thought,  it  is  not 
too  late  to  act  an  honest,  unselfish 
part,  and  preserve  for  her  the 
purity  she  covets.  A  word  of  ex- 
planation, and  she  may  yet  be 
saved. 

Just  then  the  doors  of  the  salle 
were  thrown  open,  and  the  porters 
from  the  inner  hall  entered  with 
the  luggage.  Clifford  pressed  for- 
ward with  the  other  passengers  to 
claim  his  boxes  :  the  decision  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  must  still 
be  deferred  for  a  few  moments 
longer. 

There  was  the  usual  scene  of 
bustle  and  confusion,  and  the  por- 
ters, boxes  on  shoulder,  asked  if 
they  should  put  them  into  a  cab. 
Clifford,  standing  with  Hilda  by 
his  side,  on  the  outer  steps  of  the 
station,  nodded  assent.  But  still 
he  did  not  move  forward.  Even 
now  it  is  not  too  late  to  separate 
their  things ;  he  might  explain  mat- 
ters as  they  drove  away. 

Hilda  herself  looked  at  him  with 
surprise,  as  he  stood  thus  irresolute, 
unable  to  make  up  his  mind. 

"Here  you  are  again,  Clifford 
my  boy,"  cried  a  voice  from  behind, 
and  Burrard  with  Blanche  came 
out  of  the  waiting-room,  followed 
by  their  porters.  "  We  are  clear  of 
this  pandemonium  at  last.  I  hope 
Madame  is  none  the  worse  for  her 
journey.  You  must  introduce  me 
now,  Clifford,  or  perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  to  introduce  myself.  You 
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must  have  often  heard  of  me,  I  am 
sure,  Mrs  Clifford,"  he  continued, 
taking  off  his  hat  and  bowing ; 
"  and  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  more  than  once  before, 
although  under  different  circum- 
stances. We  shall  become  better 
acquainted  soon,  I  hope.  My  little 
wife,  too,  is  dying  to  know  more  of 
you.  Come  here,  Blanche,  and 
shake  hands  with  Mrs  Clifford." 
And  so  saying,  he  took  Jiis  bri< 
who  was  just  behind  hjfen, 
arm,  and  pushed  her  fovward, 
the  ladies  exchanged  salutatioi 

"  Clifford  has  been  a  sad  s|jf  fel- 
low," he  added,  "but  he  has/made 
.it  all  square  now,  and  we  can  all  of 
us  understand  that  his  gain  has 
been  well  worth  the  sacrifice  of 
worldly  goods  he  has  m.ade.  Are 
you  going  to  stay  long  in  Paris  ? " 

Clifford  answered  for  her  that 
their  plans  were  not  settled,  but  that 
they  thought  their  stay  would  be 
short. 

"  So  must  ours  be.  "VVe  must  go 
back  very  soon.  Business  will  take 
us  back — deuced  unpleasant  busi- 


ness it  is,  too.  You  are  sure  to 
hear  all  about  it  in  good  time. 
After  all  we  shan't  lose  much.  I 
expect  Paris  will  be  infernally  hot. 
Just  feel  what  it  is  already  at  this 
time  of  the  morning.  But  we 
ought  to  be  starting.  Where  are 
you  stopping?" 

.  Clifford  mentioned  the  name  of 
his  hotel. 

"Ah,  that  is  a  snug  little  place, 
but  quiet.  We  have  got  a  suite  of 
rooms  at  the  '  Grand.'  A  bridal 
tour,  you  see ;  we  are  obliged  to  do 
things  in  style.  Now  an  old  mar- 
ried couple  like  you  can  do  as  you 
please.  Good-bye.  I  hope  we  shall 
meet  again  soon."  And  Burrard 
ascending  into  the  carriage  after  his 
wife,  the  two  drove  away. 

"  An  old  married  couple  !  "  said 
Clifford  to  himself,  repeating  the 
other's  words.  "  What  is  the  use 
of  over  -  refinements  and  conceal- 
ments now?  The  die  is  cast.  Our 
carriage  is  ready$  Hilda,  dearest," 
he  said,  aloud;  and  handing  her  into 
the  fiacre,  he  took  his  place  beside 
her,  and  they  too  drove  off  together. 


CHAPTER    XXXVII. 


From  the  outset  of  his  tour, 
Clifford  had  reason  for  misgiv- 
ings that  his  new  life  would  not 
furnish  the  perfect  happiness  he 
had  expected  from  it.  Hilda 
was  his,  but  she  was  not  the 
same  Hilda  as  of  old.  She  was 
sweet-tempered  and  gentle  as  ever, 
but  she  had  lost  her  cheerful  spirits 
and  buoyancy  of  manner.  What 
distressed  him  still  more,  she  evi- 
dently was  keenly  sensible  of  what 
she  felt  to  be  the  degradation  of 
her  position.  This  was  manifested, 
among  other  ways,  in  her  disinclina- 
tion to  appear  with  him  in  public. 
When,  after  the  first  day  or  two 
following  their  arrival,  during  which 
they  took  their  meals  in  their  own 
apartments,  Clifford  proposed  that 


they  should  dine  at  the  table  d'hote 
by  way  of  change,  she  consented 
with  such  evident  reluctance  that 
he  did  not  press  it,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  take  their  meals  in  pri- 
vate. When  one  day,  after  spend- 
ing the  morning  in  sight-seeing,  he 
proposed  that  they  should  turn  into 
a  restaurant  for  luncheon,  Hilda 
entered  with  evident  embarrass- 
ment? and  sought  the  most  retired 
corner,  and  as  long  as  they  remained 
there  was  plainly  ill  at  ease.  Her 
feelings  had,  in  fact,  been  worked 
up  into  a  state  of  morbid  sensi- 
bility. The  woman  who  formerly, 
fearless  in  her  own  purity,  would 
venture  alone  on  errands  of  mercy 
into  any  part  of  London,  now 
shrank  from  observation  wherever 
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she  went ;  and  even  in  the  re- 
cesses of  a  private  box  at  the  opera, 
sat  nervous  and  trembling  as  if  the 
whole  house  was  watching  her. 
The  unusual  langour  of  her  manner 
might  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the 
heat  of  the  weather.  Paris  was 
very  hot,  and  this  was  a  bad  time 
for  paying  a  first  visit  to  it.  After 
a  few  days,  which  Clifford  had 
found  very  different  from  what  he 
expected,  he  proposed  that  they 
should  leave  it ;  and  they  moved 
to  a  watering-place  on  the  coast 
of  Normandy. 

Here  they  found  a  new  climate. 
The  sea-breeze  was  cool  and  refresh- 
ing, and  some  rain  came  at  last 
to  break  the  long  drought.  Clif- 
ford, for  his  part,  had  so  far  ab- 
stained from  any  attempt  at  remon- 
strance, or  even  openly  noticing  the 
change  of  manner  in  his  companion 
which  so  distressed  him,  rightly 
judging  that,  if  challenged  on  this 
score,  Hilda  might  make  some  pro- 
testation of  unhappiness  which 
would  only  serve  to  intensify  still 
more  strongly  the  feeling  that 
possessed  her.  He  felt  that  it 
would  be  better  to  avoid  an  explan- 
ation. He  trusted  to  time  to  re- 
move this  impression  ;  and  mean- 
while his  manner  to  her  was  as 
tender  and  considerate  as  that  of 
any  young  husband  could  be.  But 
the  old  playfulness  between  them 
was  not  renewed;  and  he  recognised, 
with  bitter  self-reproach,  that  the 
Hilda  he  had  won  was  something 
different  from  the  Hilda  of  the  old 
days  in  the  Alexandra  Mansions — 
sweet,  gentle,  and  graceful  as  ever, 
indeed,  but  without  the  bright 
spirit  and  piquante  manner  which 
he  used  to  find  so  charming.  Time, 
however,  he  thought,  would  set 
things  right ;  and  if  she  did  show 
a  want  of  interest  in  their  way  of 
life,  after  all  this  was  perhaps  not 
surprising,  for  they  were  completely 
cut  off  from  all  old  pursuits  and 
associations.  Clifford  had  not  left 


his  address,  that  he  might  not  be 
troubled  with  letters,  and  wishing 
to  put  off  the  inevitable  settlement 
with  his  trustees  until  after  the 
honeymoon. 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  he  did 
not  seek  an  explanation  with  Hilda, 
and  endeavour  to  restore  her  self- 
possession  by  inducing  her  to  aban- 
don her  reserve,  arose  from  an  un- 
easy feeling  of  uncertainty  how  far 
her  depression  might  not  be  due  to 
a  suspicion  of  his  deception.  He 
dreaded  to  ask  how  much  she  knew. 
He  had  told  her  only  that  the 
retention  of  his  property  was  con- 
ditional on  his  marrying  his  cousin. 
She  did  not  know — at  least,  not 
from  him — that  he  became  absolved 
from  that  condition  if  his  cousin, 
before  a  certain  time,  married  some 
one  else.  Could  she  have  guessed 
that  such  was  the  case  ?  If  so,  she 
must  know  his  perfidy,  which  would 
appear  to  her  blacker  than  it  really 
deserved  to  be  regarded.  It  was 
strange,  he  thought,  that  she  had 
never  once  referred  to  the  meeting 
with  Burrard  and  Blanche, although 
she  might  have  inferred  that  the 
marriage  of  his  cousin  was  likely 
in  some  way  to  affect  his  fortunes. 
But,  then,  she  had  not  manifested 
any  interest  about  anything,  and 
Clifford,  for  obvious  reasons,  had 
not  brought  up  the  subject.  Thus, 
he,  too,  had  his  cause  for  anxiety 
and  reservation.  This  wedding 
tour,  as  he  called  it,  was  not  atten- 
ded by  that  mutual  confidence,  that 
free  exchange  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, which  he  had  so  ardently  looked 
forward  to.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
Hilda  was  now  hardly  nearer  to  him 
than  in  the  old  days  when  she  was 
his  paid  servant.  But  she  bright- 
ened up  after  the  move  to  ISTor- 
mandy.  The  gay  scene  and  the 
fresh  air  of  Etreville  could  not  but 
act  on  her  spirits,  although  she 
avoided  the  parts  most  frequented. 
Excursions  about  the  country  or 
walks  by  the  sea  were  evidently 
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pleasanter  to  her  than  the  crowded 
streets  of  sultry  Paris.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  it  was  the  weather  which 
had  made  her  so  unlike  herself. 

They  had  not  been  more  than 
two  or  three  days  at  Etreville  when 
Hilda  received  the  proposal  that 
they  should  dine  at  the  table  d'hote 
of  one  of  the  great  hotels  by  the 
sea  without  any  of  the  repugnance 
which  she  had  shown  at  Paris  to 
such  appearances  in  public ;  and  as 
they  set  off  to  walk  there  from 
their  lodgings,  Clifford  thought  that 
she  had  never  looked  more  charm- 
ing. Hilda's  beauty  was  most  seen 
in  her  expression,  her  winning 
smile  and  lovely  eyes.  There  was 
not  the  dazzling  complexion  or  the 
swelling  outline  of  his  cousin,  but, 
like  every  woman,  she  gained  by 
being  well  dressed,  and  the  time 
spent  at  Paris  had  been  turned  to 
good  account  in  this  respect,  in 
the  good  taste  with  which  her  slight 
graceful  figure  was  robed. 

But  they  had  hardly  entered  the 
dining-room,  and  taken  their  places 
at  table,  when  Hilda  suddenly  rose 
in  evident  confusion,  and  left  the 
room.  Clifford  hastened  to  follow 
her.  He  supposed  she  must  be  ill, 
and  led  her  out  to  a  bench  in  the 
now  empty  veranda  facing  the  sea. 
It  was  some  time  before  she  would 
tell  him  what  was  the  matter.  Just 
as  she  was  sitting  down,  she  had 
seen  on  the  other  side  of  the  table 
a  lady  and  gentleman,  friends  of 
her  uncle  and  aunt,  whom  she  had 
known  when  she  was  with  them  at 
Nice. 

"Well,"  said  Clifford,  "surely 
they  did  not  do  anything  to  distress 
you  1 " 

"  I  don't  think  they  saw  me  be- 
fore I  got  away." 

"  But  supposing  they  had  seen 
you,  what  then1?  You  would  in- 
troduce me  as  your  husband." 

"  Oh,  Eobert,  I  couldn't  do  that. 
Supposing  they  found  out  after- 
wards that  I  was  deceiving  them?" 


"  How  are  they  to  find  it  out,  I 
should  like  to  know  1  People  don't 
take  their  marriage  lines  about  with 
them  to  produce  wherever  they  go. 
Come,  Hilda  dearest,  this  is  really 
carrying  the  matter  too  far.  You 
must  make  a  beginning  some  time 
of  taking  the  position  you  have  a 
right  to  assume.  After  all,  it  won't 
be  for  long." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  she  asked 
eagerly,  lifting  up  her  head  and 
looking  him  in  the  face. 

"I  mean,"  he  said,  not  without 
confusion,  "  that  if  you  once  brace 
yourself  up  to  make  the  effort,  it 
will  soon  cease  to  be  difficult.  You 
must  make  a  beginning  some  time 
or  other,  my  darling  :  why  not  make 
it  at  once  1 " 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  poor 
Hilda,  seeing  the  expression  of  dis- 
tress on  his  face ;  "  I  will  try  to  do 
better.  I  am  afraid  I  am  a  great 
trouble  to  you,  after  all,  now  you 
have  got  me."  She  said  this  with 
a  tearful  smile  that  went  to  his 
heart. 

"  That's  right,  my  love,"  he  re- 
plied, professing  a  gaiety  he  did 
not  feel ;  "  put  a  bold  face  on  it, 
and  the  thing  will  soon  come  to 
be  easy  enough.  Now,  then,  shall 
we  go  in  again  and  make  another 
try?" 

But  Hilda  looked  so  alarmed  at 
this  that  he  was  fain  to  give  way, 
and  they  strolled  back  to  their 
lodgings  along  the  now  deserted 
promenade,  and  dined  there  by 
themselves.  The  meal  was  not  a 
cheerful  one.  Clifford  was  per- 
plexed how  to  deal  with  this  ten- 
der creature,  and  Hilda,  thinking 
he  was  annoyed  with  her,  sat  silent 
and  distressed. 

"  Can  you  spare  me  for  three 
days  ? "  he  asked  her  next  morning. 
"  I  should  like  to  run  over  to  Eng- 
land for  a  few  hours'  business.  The 
boat  for  Lagrace  will  leave  in  half 
an  hour,  and  I  can  catch  the  steamer 
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to  Southampton.  I  will  be  back  on 
the  third  day — that  is,  if  you  will 
promise  to  come  over  to  Lagrace  and 
meet  the  steamer  as  it  comes  in." 

Hilda  assented  at  once.  In  truth, 
the  prospect  of  being  alone  wa?,  in 
the  present  state  of  her  nerves, 
rather  a  relief  than  otherwise. 
Clifford  did  not  like  to  tell  her 
not  to  mope  in  his  absence,  know- 
ing well  that  the  injunction  would 
be  useless.  So  packing  his  bag 
hastily,  and  bidding  her  a  tender 
farewell,  he  set  off  to  the  pier  where 
the  little  ferry-boat  was  lying  with 
her  steam  up.  It  was  a  comfort  to 
him,  as  the  boat  steamed  off,  to  see 
a  handkerchief  waved  by  a  figure 
standing  in  their  balcony,  in  return 
for  the  salutation  which  he  had 
wafted  from  the  paddle-box.  At 
any  rate,  she  had  not  yet  shut  her- 
self up  in  her  room,  but  he  rightly 
judged  that  she  would  remain  in 
seclusion  during  his  absence. 

They  had  purposely  chosen  a 
house  where  no  English  were  stay- 
ing, and  had  no  acquaintances  in 
it.  Hilda  kept  her  rooms  all  day, 
and  only  came  out  in  the  late  even- 
ing to  take  a  walk  on  the  sands,  at 
that  hour  bare  of  visitors,  who  were 
all  collected  at  the  casino.  But  on 
the  third  afternoon  of  his  absence 
she  summoned  up  courage  to  take 
her  passage  in  the  little  steamer 
which  plied  across  the  bay  to  La- 
grace,  and  was  standing  on  the 
wharf  of  that  place  when  the  Eng- 
lish steamer  came  in. 

She  could  soon  make  out  Clifford 
among  the  passengers.  But  who  is 
that  with  him — a  child  whom  he  is 
holding  up  in  his  arms  above  the 
bulwarks?  It  is  Arthur,  waving 
his  hat,  and  wild  Avith  excitement 
and  delight  at  the  journey  and  the 
prospect  of  meeting  his  sister  again. 
So  this  was  the  business  which  had 
taken  Kobert  away !  The  look  of 
gratitude  which  she  cast  to  him 
while  she  embraced  her  little  bro- 
ther amply  repaid  him  for  his 


trouble.  For  the  first  time  since 
they  had  left  England  she  looked 
bright  and  happy. 

"  How  quick  you  have  been  ! " 
she  said.  "  How  could  you  man- 
age the  journey  in  so  short  a  time? 
Or  did  Arthur  come  to  meet  you  1 " 

"  K"o  ;  I  went  up  to  Eoehampton, 
didn't  I,  Arthur?  And  there  Avas 
barely  time  for  him  to  put  on  his 
best  clothes — Miss  Pasco  would  in- 
sist on  his  travelling  in  his  best 
clothes — and  pack  his  box.  We 
couldn't  even  stop  to  get  some- 
thing to  eat;  and  if  Miss  Pasco 
had  not  given  us  some  sandwiches 
and  cake  to  bring  with  us,  Ave 
should  have  been  in  a  bad  way, 
shouldn't  we,  Arthur  1  And  by 
the  Avay,  here  is  Miss  Pasco's  report 
on  the  young  man.  She  desired 
her  best  compliments  and  congratu- 
lations,— but  I  said  the  congratula- 
tions were  due  to  me,  not  to  Hilda, 
didn't  I,  Arthur? — and  says  your 
little  brother  has  been  a  particularly 
naughty  little  boy,  eh,  Arthur?" 
Thus  rattling  on  as  they  walked 
along  the  quay  to  the  ferry-boat, 
he  put  into  Hilda's  hands  a  letter 
from  the  governess,  addressed  to 
Mrs  Clifford.  It  Avas  the  first  time 
Hilda  had  received  a  letter  Avith 
that  name,  although  it  Avas  upon 
all  her  boxes.  She  blushed,  but 
speedily  recovered  her  composure, 
and  while  they  were  crossing  the 
bay  on  the  way  back  to  Etreville, 
she  read  Miss  Pasco's  letter. 

Mr  Clifford's  announcement  of 
his  marriage  to  her  was  the  first  she 
had  received  of  it,  said  the  school- 
mistress, as  she  had  never  seen  it 
in  the  papers ;  but  she  Avould  take 
the  liberty  of  saying  that  the  news 
was  no  surprise  to  her — she  had 
guessed  Avhat  Avas  coming  when  she 
saw  Hilda  and  Mr  Clifford  together 
at  her  house.  And  she  hoped  she 
might  be  permitted  to  send  her 
warm  congratulations  on  Hilda's 
union  to  one  who  appeared  to 
unite  ample  means  with  a  truly 
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noble  heart  and  disinterested  be- 
nevolence of  disposition.  The  rest 
of  the  letter  was  about"  Arthur. 
Clifford  winced  a  little  when  Hilda 
gave  him  the  letter  to  read.  He 
had  never  felt  less  noble  or  disin- 
terested than  since  he  had  won 
Hilda  to  his  purpose ;  but  he  felt 
rewarded  for  having  thus  broken 
up  their  seclusion  by  bringing 
Arthur  over,  in  the  change  his 
presence  wrought  on  Hilda,  and 
willingly  surrendered  the  pleasure 
of  having  her  all  to  himself  on  see- 
ing how  efficacious  was  the  cure. 
They  dined  that  evening  as  usual 
in  private,  but  seeing  from  their 
balcony  the  lights  of  the  great 
building  by  the  shore,  and  hearing 
the  sound  of  music,  Arthur  natur- 
ally expressed  a  wish  to  see  the 
wonders  of  the  place ;  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  they  were  soon  seated 
in  the  veranda  of  the  casino,  eat- 
ing ices,  and  looking  at  the  dancers 
within.  This  was  a  great  step. 
The  next  day  Hilda  was  ready  to 


accompany  the  other  two  in  an  ex- 
cursion all  over  the  little  town  and 
adjacent  suburb,  and  later  to  go 
down  to  the  beach  in  the  full  glare 
of  noonday  at  its  most  crowded 
time,  to  see  Arthur  take  his  bath, 
Clifford  giving  him  his  first  swim- 
ming lesson.  And  while  enjoying 
the  child's .  happiness  for  its  own 
sake,  Clifford  continually  congratu- 
lated himself  on  his  move.  Hilda 
was  now  more  like  her  old  self  than 
she  had  been  at  any  time  since  he 
first  made  his  proposal  to  her.  Her 
brother's  presence  seemed  to  protect 
her  against  herself;  and  although 
she  still  felt  bitterly  the  nature  of 
the  deception  that  she  was  practis- 
ing, and  dreaded  the  scorn  which 
she  thought  the  people  among 
whom  she  was  mingling  would 
manifest,  did  they  know  the  truth 
about  her,  still  she  became  more 
tranquil  as  she  recognised  that  in 
Arthur's  presence  there  was  no 
cause  for  suspicion, — that  his  com- 
ing had  made  her  secret  safe. 


CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 


Clifford  meanwhile  had  abundant 
food  for  reflection.  He  had  taken 
the  opportunity  of  his  visit  to  Lon- 
don to  go  to  his  chambers  and  get 
from  the  porter  the  letters  which 
had  arrived  in  his  absence.  Among 
them  was  one  from  the  solicitors  to 
the  trustees.  They  had  been  given 
to  understand,  so  the  letter  ran,  that 
he  had  contracted  marriage — a  secret 
marriage — he  being  still  under  the 
age  of  twenty-six,  and  his  cousin, 
Miss  Blanche  Scallan,  being  still 
unmarried.  They  conceived  it  was 
needless  to  remind  him  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  trust  under  which  the 
income  of  the  property  had  hitherto 
been  paid  to  him ;  and  without  wish- 
ing to  dwell  on  his  conduct  to  the 
trustees,  and  the  difficult  position 
in  which  he  had  placed  them  by 
this  concealment  —  supposing,  as 


the  writers  had  every  reason  to 
believe,  their  information  was  cor- 
rect —  they  persuaded  themselves 
that  it  would  be  his  wish  now  to 
make  them  all  the  reparation  in 
his  power,  by  placing  them  at  once 
in  full  possession  of  the  facts,  with- 
out reservation,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  proceed  to  execute  the  pro- 
visio"ns  of  the  trust.  In  the  mean- 
time, until  his  reply  should  be  be- 
fore them,  they  hoped  he  would 
refrain  from  drawing  any  more  funds 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  estate  al- 
ready made  over  to  his  bankers, 
although  it  was  their  desire  to 
meet  his  wishes  on  this  head  so 
far  as  might  be  consistent  with 
their  duty. 

There  was  also  a  private  letter 
from  Mr  Bryant,  the  trustee  with 
whom  principally  he  had  been  used 
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to  have  dealings,  and  with  whom, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned,  he 
had  always  been  on  very  friendly 
terms.  The  old  gentleman  wrote 
in  evident  anxiety  and  alarm  at 
the  information,  which,  he  said; 
having  regard  to  the  source  whence 
it  came  to  him,  he  could  not  doubt 
was  substantially  true.  He  had 
always  anticipated  the  possibility 
of  his  young  friend  declining  to 
carry  out  that  part  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  will  which  required 
him  to  marry  his  cousin,  if  she,  for 
her  part,  was  ready  to  take  him  for 
a  husband ;  but  in  that  case  the 
course  which  the  writer's  previous 
knowledge  of  his  young  friend 
would  have  led  him  to  expect 
Clifford  to  pursue,  was  that  he 
would  have  remained  unmarried 
until  the  time  when,  on  the  ter- 
mination of  the  trust,  the  trustees 
would  be  relieved  of  all  further 
responsibility,  and  he  would  be  at 
liberty  to  marry  whom  he  pleased. 
"  But,"  continued  the  writer,  "  if 
you  have  been  so  rash  and  head- 
strong as  to  contract  marriage 
already — and  our  information  for- 
bids us  to  doubt  that  you  have 
done  so — I  should  at  least  have 
expected  that  you  would  have  felt 
it  due  in  common  fairness  to  the 
trustees  to  make  them  at  once  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact.  Repos- 
ing implicit  confidence  in  your 
honour,  they  have  omitted  to  take 
the  precautions  which  would  in 
ordinary  cases  have  been  quite 
justifiable,  and  now  find  them- 
selves liable  for  all  the  moneys 
which,  believing  you  to  be  single, 
they  may  have  illegally  overpaid 
you  out  of  the  estate."  But  the 
writer  put  it  to  him  that  he  should 
now  at  once  make  what  reparation 
was  in  his  power  by  a  full  and 
unreserved  confession  of  the  facts, 
and  especially  the  date  of  his 
marriage,  so  that  the  trustees 
might  at  least  know  the  extent 
of  their  liabilities  to  the  parties 


rightfully  entitled  to  the  income  of 
the  estate.  As  the  case  stood, 
Clifford's  flight,  without  leaving 
any  address,  could  not  but  make 
him,  Mr  Bryant,  put  the  worst 
construction  on  the  case ;  but  if 
this  letter  came  into  his  hands, 
he  implored  him  to  relieve  his 
anxiety — an  anxiety  increased  by 
the  absence  of  the  other  trustee — 
without  a  day's  delay. 

These  letters  opened  Clifford's 
eyes  fully  for  the  first  time  to  the 
folly  of  his  course.  It  had  seemed 
so  easy  to  carry  out  when  planning 
it.  But  although  the  complication 
had  arisen  from  the  unexpected  meet- 
ing with  Burrard  and  his  cousin, 
he  ought  to  have  known  that  dif- 
ficulties would  certainly  arise  sooner 
or  later  in  pursuing  it.  He  had  in- 
tended to  relinquish  the  bulk  of 
the  estate  from  the  day  of  his  de- 
parture, retaining  only  the  one-fifth, 
to  which  he  would  be  entitled  in 
any  case  so  long  as  he  remained  un- 
married. He  had  taken  it  for 
granted  that  the  other  parties  inter- 
ested in  the  trust  would  have  been 
ready  to  accept  the  terms  thus 
offered  without  asking  questions ; 
but  it  had  not  occurred  to  him  to 
consider  whether  the  trustees  and 
their  legal  adviser  would  agree  to 
such  an  arrangement  without  in- 
quiry. At  any  rate,  the  plan  was 
entirely  upset  by  the  meeting  with 
his  cousin  and  Burrard,  from  whom, 
he  could  not  doubt,  the  trustees 
had  received  their  information.  As 
it  turned  out,  his  cousin's  marriage 
before  his  own  left  him  still  legally 
entitled  to  the  property;  but  the 
promise  which  he  had  made  to 
Burrard  was  binding  on  him  in 
honour,  and  he  must  part  with  all 
but  the  small  residue  which  would 
have  come  to  him  even  if  Blanche 
had  not  married.  But  how  to 
secure  this  residue  without  com- 
promising Hilda?  Now  he  felt 
how  foolish  he  had  been  in  not  bind- 
ing Burrard  to  secrecy  for  a  time, 
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as  the  price  for  which  he  might 
have  offered  the  property  which  he 
had  promised  unconditionally.  But 
the  case  standing  as  it  did,  having 
acted  from  first  to  last  under  the 
influence  of  an  infatuation,  blinding 
him  to  the  consequences,  and  hav- 
ing placed  himself  in  a  false  position 
by  his  secret  flight,  how  could  he 
preserve  Hilda's  secret,  and  yet 
deal  fairly  by  the  trustees?  That 
secret  must  be  preserved  at  any 
cost.  To  no  one  but  himself  must 
she  be  known  as  other  than  his  wife. 
Yet  the  trustees  must  have  a  plain 
answer  to  their  question ;  but  there 
seemed  the  possibility  of  getting 
out  of  the  difficulty  if  he  deferred 
giving  it  until  he  had  made  Hilda 
his  wife.  To  marry  her  had  been  his 
purpose  from  the  first  moment  of 
his  encountering  Burrard  ;  but  com- 
mon prudence,  now  beginning  to 
return,  enjoined  that  he  should 
make  sure  of  Burrard's  marriage  to 
his  cousin  before  effecting  his  own. 
He  had  so  far  only  Burrard's  state- 
ment for  it,  and  it  was  not  ap- 
parent why,  if  they  really  were 
married,  there  should  be  any  se- 
cret about  it.  But  if  Blanche 
were  actually  married,  then  he 
might  marry  Hilda,  retaining  the 
fraction  of  the  estate  which  he  in- 
tended to  keep  as  his  portion,  and 
making  a  gift  to  Blanche  of  the  rest, 
in  accordance  with  his  declaration 
to  Burrard.  It  would  be  necessary 
perhaps  to  make  a  partial  revelation 
of  the  facts  to  Burrard ;  but  secrecy 
could  be  secured  by  letting  him  un- 
derstand, as  the  price  of  the  secret, 
that  the  surrender  of  the  property 
was  a  voluntary  act.  Accordingly, 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  Paris,  he 
had  sent  instructions  to  his  lawyers 
— not  those  who  managed  the 
affairs  of  the  trust,  but  a  firm  whom 
he  employed  occasionally  on  the 
business  arising  out  of  his  charitable 
schemes — to  ascertain  if  possible 
the  fact  of  the  marriage.  Burrard's 
reference  to  a  registry-office  had 


given  a  clue ;  and  the  very  day 
after  his  return  to  France  with 
Arthur,  the  anxieties  and  self-re- 
proaches aroused  by  these  letters 
abating  largely  from  the  joy  afforded 
by  witnessing  the  happy  change  in 
Hilda,  he  received  a  reply  from  his 
agents.  They  had  found  out  the 
registry-office  at  which  Burrard's 
marriage  had  taken  place  on  the 
day  of  the  meeting  at  Calais.  It 
was  not,  as  Clifford  had  suggested, 
in  the  East-end  of  London,  but  that 
of  St  George's,  Hanover  Square, 
the  district  in  which  Burrard's 
chambers  were  situated.  They  for- 
warded a  certified  copy  of  the  re- 
cord. 

Immediately  on  receiving  this, 
Clifford  replied  to  the  solicitors  of 
the  trustees.  The  case,  he  said, 
was  not  as  they  had  been  led  to 
suppose,  and  there  was  no  real 
cause  for  anxiety  about  the  appro- 
priation of  the  trust-income.  But 
as  it  would  be  difficult  to  make 
the  matter  clear  in  writing,  he 
would  shortly  return  to  England 
and  explain  his  position  to  them  in 
person.  Meantime  he  would  ask 
them  to  reserve  judgment  on  his 
conduct,  while  he  for  his  part  would 
refrain  from  drawing  any  more 
money. 

And  now  to  make  Hilda  really 
his  wife.  Next  morning,  as  they 
were  sitting  together  by  the  sea, 
Arthur  and  some  French  children 
with  whom  he  had  struck  up  an 
acquaintance  playing  on  the  sands 
in  front  of  them,  he  asked  her 
whether  she  could  spare  him  for 
a  time.  He  had  some  business 
which  would  take  him  away,  this 
time  to  Eouen.  It  was  a  tedious 
business,  although  not  very  difficult; 
it  would  oc3upy  him  for  a  whole 
month.  As  he  spoke  he  watched 
with  delight  the  effect  of  his  pro- 
posal. Hitherto  Hilda  had  appeared 
so  much  absorbed  by  the  sense  of 
degradation  involved  in  her  position 
as  to  be  even  less  of  his  equal  than 
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in  the  old  days  when  she  was  his 
paid  servant.  She  might  have 
been  the  captive  of  his  bow  and 
spear,  brought  into  his  tent  by 
force  of  arms,  rather  than  the  fond 
companion  and  helpmate  which  he 
had  looked  to  find  her.  Her  affec- 
tion had  been  receptive  only,  the 
more  noticeable  from  the  very  fact 
that,  out  of  consideration  for  her, 
he  had  been  even  more  scrupulously 
attentive  than  a  young  husband 
would  ordinarily  be  in  the  first  days 
of  the  honeymoon.  There  was  a 
want  of  interest  about  him  and  his 
doings,  a  sort  of  passiveness  in  her 
manner,  which  was  in  striking  con- 
trast to  what  it  used  to  be,  and 
Clifford  had  recognised  with  bitter 
disappointment  that  the  new  Hilda 
he  had  won  was  something  different 
from  the  Hilda  he  had  hoped  to 
win.  But  since  her  little  brother's 
arrival,  she  had  become  again  more 
like  her  own  self;  and  now,  when 
he  proposed  to  go  away,  he  noticed 
with  delight  that  there  was  rio 
longer  the  same  sort  of  listless  resig- 
nation as  she  had  manifested  on 
the  last  occasion.  The  announce- 
ment created  real  distress.  Must 
he  go  away  for  a  whole  month  1 
His  presence  was  evidently  dear  to 
her.  Then  he  explained  the  plan 
which  he  had  been  working  out  in 
the  night,  but  without  telling  her 
what  the  object  of  it  was.  She 
and  Arthur  were  not  to  stay  here, 
but  to  move  to  Trecamp.  They 
could  travel  together  as  far  as  the 
road  station  for  that  place  on  the 
way  to  Rouen,  where  they  should 
join  him  as  soon  as  his  arrange- 
ments were  made.  Hilda  evidently 
had  no  suspicion  of  the  purpose  he 
had  in  view ;  but  she  knew  his 
fondness  for  making  plans,  and  the 
completeness  with  which  he  worked 
out  his  arrangements,  usually  cul- 
minating in  something  for  the  good 
of  others.  And  so  accepting  his 
assurance  that  she  would  approve 


of  what  was  now  proposed,  as  soon 
as  the  affair  was  completed,  she 
readily  agreed  to  the  suggestion 
that  they  should  start  that  day, 
and  they  returned  to  their  lodgings 
to  pack  up.  Although  she  was  so 
much  happier  now,  the  place  was 
connected  in  her  mind  with  painful 
associations,  and  she  was  glad  to 
leave  it.  Arthur  showed  concern 
at  the  prospect  of  quitting  the  sea- 
shore delights  of  this  gayest  of 
French  watering  -  places,  but  the 
child  was  not  used  to  be  consulted 
or  to  have  his  own  way,  and  was 
speedily  reconciled  to  the  change 
on  being  told  that  they  were  going 
to  make  a  journey  by  railway  which 
would  bring  them  to  the  sea  again 
at  the  end  of  it. 

They  started  early  in  the  after- 
noon. The  junction  reached,  the 
brother  and  sister  alighted  to  change 
for  the  diligence  to  Trecamp,  while 
Clifford  continued  his  journey.  He 
could  not  accompany  them  to  their 
destination,  as  every  day  was  of 
consequence.  "  Farewell,  for  a 
month,"  he  said,  as  the  train 
started  again,  noting  with  mingled 
pain  and  rapture  Hilda's  evident 
distress  at  the  parting ;  "  the  Hotel 
d' Albion  will  be  my  address,  and 
the  Hotel  d'Angleterre  will  be 
yours,  till  you  get  lodgings  :  it  is 
quiet  and  comfortable,  says  the 
guide-book.  I  shall  write  every- 
day, and  you  will  write  sometimes, 
I  know." 

He  did  more  than  write.  At  the 
end  of  a  week,  as  Hilda  and  Arthur 
were  walking  on  the  beach  toge- 
ther, they  descried  him  coming  to- 
wards them.  He  had  taken  a  re- 
turn-ticket for  the  day,  he  said, 
and  finding  they  were  not  at  their 
lodgings,  had  come  to  seek  them 
here.  "  I  made  sure  you  would 
be  in  the  quietest  part  of  the  place, 
so  came  straightway  here.  I  saw 
you  long  before  you  saw  me." 

"  But  then  you  were  looking  for 
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us,"  said  Hilda,  as  he  drew  her  to 
him.  "  How  could  I  suppose  that 
you  would  come  yourself  to-day, 
when  I  had  a  letter  from  you  this 
morning  with  not  a  word  ahout 
it?" 

"It  was  a  sudden  resolve,"  he 
said.  "  I  could  not  keep  away 
longer.  You  did  not  give  me  cred- 
it for  so  much  ardour,  did  you? 
You  were  quite  resigned  to  be 
without  me,  were  you  not  ? "  And 
the  protestations  Clifford  thus 
sought  for  shot  forth  in  Hilda's 
glances.  "  Such  a  train,  too  !  "  he 
continued ;  "  three  hours  coming, 
and  ever  so  many  miles  to  drive  at 
the  end  of  it." 

"And " 

"  It  will  be  nearly  as  long  going 
back?  Yes,"  he  answered  to  the 
mute  inquiry  of  her  eyes ;  "  I 
must  go  back  again  this  afternoon. 
I  am  bound  to  be  for  a  whole 
month  a  bond  fide  resident  at 
Rouen  in  order  to  fulfil  my  work 
there.  Let  us  go  and  get  some- 
thing to  eat — not  at  your  lodgings. 
Let  us  try  the  Casino  ;  it  will  be 
empty  at  this  hour."  So  they  had 
a  repast  together,  and  then  the 
brother  and  sister  took  a  walk  with 
him  over  the  place,  passing  by 
their  lodgings,  which  Clifford 
would  not  enter.  "  I  am  merely 
a  stray  visitor,"  he  said,  casting  a 
fond  glance  at  Hilda — "a  casual 
acquaintance." 

Two  more  such  visits  he  paid. 
As  he  took  leave  of  Hilda  and  Ar- 
thur the  lasi;  time,  he  seemed  radi- 
ant with  joy.  "  "Tis  our  last  good- 
bye from  this  place,"  he  said.  "  One 
week  more,  and  then  this  month  of 
years  will  come  to  an  end  at  last. 
Remember,  you  start  by  this  very 
train.  I  shall  meet  you  at  the  sta- 
tion. But  you  will  go  on  writing 
every  day  to  the  last ;  I  have  noth- 
ing but  your  letters  to  live  upon." 
And  when  their  train  arrived  at 
Rouen  he  was  waiting  for  them, 
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and  they  drove  off  together  to  a 
hotel — not  the  one  he  had  given  as 
his  address,  but  a  small  one  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  near  to  the 
terminus. 

As  they  alighted,  Hilda  noticed 
that  the  directions  on  her  boxes 
had  been  altered.  In  place  of  the 
labels— "Mrs  Robert  Clifford"— 
which  he  had  himself  written  with 
conspicuous  plainness  when  they 
started  from  England,  there  were 
new  ones  on  each  box,  with  simply 
the  initials  "  H.  R.,  Yoyageuse  a 
Rouen,"  superimposed  on  the  old 
ones.  He  must  have  effected  the 
change  while  they  were  waiting  at 
the  station;  she  had  noticed  that 
he  was  very  busy  helping  the  por- 
ters with  the  boxes. 

Hilda  looked  at  him,  surprised 
and  anxious.  What  could  it  mean  ? 
Clifford  returned  her  glance  with  a 
fond  smile. 

"  You  may  be  sure  I  did  it  on 
purpose,"  he  said.  "  I  am  going 
to  leave  you  here  alone  with  Arthur 
for  the  night.  We  are  still  to  be 
separated  for  a  little  longer.  Trust 
me,  I  do  not  keep  away  an  hour 
longer  than  I  can  help.  And  I 
have  an  injunction  to  add.  You 
will  have  to  sign  a  paper  on  arriv- 
ing at  the  hotel — every  traveller 
has  to  do  it ;  it  is  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  police.  You  will  have 
to  state  your  name.  Give  it  this 
once  as  Hilda  Reid,  spinster,  tra- 
velling with  your  brother,  a  little 
boy.  Now  I  must  be  off.  Don't 
mind  doing  this  for  once  ;  trust  me 
I  have  a  good  reason.  And  now, 
will  you  be  ready  for  me  if  I  call 
to  take  you  for  a  drive  to-morrow 
morning  at  eight  ?  There  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  seen  here,  as  no  one 
should  know  better  than  I  do,  who 
have  got  to  know  every  stone  in  the 
place  during  this  weary  month,  and 
we  can  never  do  it  all  on  foot.  And 
now,  good  night  for  the  last  time." 

Next  morning  Clifford  arrived  at 
o 
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the  appointed  hour,  and  found 
Hilda  and  Arthur  both  waiting 
for  him  at  the  hotel  door. 

"That's  right,  Arthur  my  boy,", 
he  said.  "  There  is  nothing  like 
early  rising.  But  I  want  to  take 
Hilda  out  alone  for  this  once.  Do 
you  think  you  can  manage  to  take 
care  of  yourself  for  an  hour  or  so 
till  we  come  back  for  you  1 "  And 
the  elder  ones  drove  off  together. 

They  drove  into  the  middle  of  the 
town,  and  then  Clifford  proposed 
that  they  should  alight  and  walk, 
and  dismissed  the  fiacre.  They 
turned  down  a  street.  Presently 
he  stopped  before  a  small  building. 
"  This  is  a  church  worth  seeing," 
he  said,  "  although  not  for  any  in- 
trinsic beauty.  But  it  is  worth 
seeing.  It  is  the  English  Church ; 
come  in  and  look  at  it."  They  en- 
tered the  little  building. 

It  was  empty  save  for  a  couple 
of  people  —  a  man  and  a  woman, 
standing  by  the  altar  rails,  who 
looked  to  be  waiting  for  something, 
and  on  seeing  them  enter  passed 
into  the  vestry. 

Something  in  Clifford's  manner 
made  Hilda  stop.  Coupling  the 
scene  with  the  mysterious  proceed- 
ings of  the  last  few  weeks,  a  sus- 
picion of  what  was  intended  sud- 
denly flashed  upon  her.  She  looked 
at  him,  silently  but  with  parted 
lips,  in  a  flutter  of  doubt  and  ex- 
pectation. 

"Yes,  my  dearest  one,"  he  said, 
in  answer  to  her  look ;  "  cannot 
you  guess  my  secret  now  ]  Come 
and  let  us  be  married." 

"  But,  Robert,"  she  answered,  in 
hurried  but  faltering  accents,  "  how 
can  this  be,  if  it  is  to  bring  you  to 
ruin  and  beggary?  You  yourself 
have  told  me  that  it  would  cause 
this.  No,  dear  Robert,"  she  added, 
standing  irresolute,  as  he  strove  to 
lead  her  forward ;  "  this  is  noble 
and  generous,  like  yourself,  but  I 
must  not  let  you  sacrifice  yourself 
for  me  in  this  way." 


Every  word  stabbed  Clifford. 
Even  now  he  was  on  the  point  of 
throwing  himself,  so  to  speak,  at 
her  feet,  to  tell  her  the  truth,  and 
that  he  was  now  at  last  trying  to 
atone  for  the  wrong  he  had  done 
her.  But  a  feeling  of  dread  re- 
strained him,  lest  her  love  and  ad- 
miration should  turn  to  contempt. 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,"  he  said  ;  "  I 
think  I  see  a  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty ;  anyhow,  I  would  rather  lose 
everything  than  go  on  this  way.  I 
did  you  an  injustice,  my  sweet  one. 
I  thought  you  would  not  mind  it, 
and  I  find  you  do.  I  would  rather 
be  beggared  outright  than  go  on  as 
I  have  been  doing,  seeing  you  pine 
away  and  droop  before  me.  After 
all,  we  shall  be  beggars  together. 
But  it  isn't  a  question  of  beggary ; 
never  fear.  There  have  been  irregu- 
larities on  the  other  side.  I  shall 
be  able  to  compromise  matters  ; 
to  rescue  a  trifle  out  of  the  fire. 
Come,  my  love,  they  are  waiting 
for  us," — and  in  effect  the  chaplain 
now  came  out  of  the  vestry  in  his 
surplice,  followed  by  the  two  at- 
tendants,— and  Hilda  allowed  Clif- 
ford to  lead  her  up  to  the  altar,  and 
make  her  his  wife. 

"  I  was  obliged,  you  see,  to  re- 
side here  a  full  month,"  said  Robert, 
as  he  led  his  wife  away,  and  they 
walked  down  the  street  together. 
"  I  had  also  to  make  an  affidavit 
that  you  were  over  one-and-twenty, 
although  I  had  no  evidence  of  the 
fact  but  your  own  words — and  you 
don't  look  it,  to-day,  at  any  rate  ; " 
and  he  turned  to  gaze  fondly  on  the 
happy  woman  clinging  to  his  side. 
"  Now  we  must  go  to  the  British 
Consul.  This  last  ceremony  was  a 
mere  form  ;  it  is  he  alone  who  can 
marry  us  legally;  but  he  made  an 
appointment  for  nine  o'clock,  so  I 
thought  we  might  get  the  other 
done  first." 

"And  now,"  he  said,  as  they 
came  forth  from  the  Consul's  office, 
"  for  our  wedding  breakfast,  of 
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which  Arthur  must  partake.  Here 
is  a  fiacre ;  let  us  drive  back  and 
bring  him  away.  I  have  taken 
rooms  for  us  all  at  the  Hotel 


d'Angleterre.  Let  us  have  one  day 
to  see  the  sights,  and  then  start 
homewards ;  there  is  business  to  be 
done,  and  our  purse  is  running  low." 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 


The  day — the  first  really  happy 
day  which  Clifford  had  known  since 
Hilda  had  left  England  with  him — 
was  passed  in  seeing  as  much  of 
the  town  and  its  famous  buildings 
as  could  be  managed  in  so  short  a 
time,  and  in  the  evening  the  party 
were  resting  in  the  gardens  of  St 
Ouen,  eating  ices  to  the  music  of  a 
military  band — a  form  of  recreation 
which  Arthur,  at  any  rate,  found 
the  most  agreeable  part  of  the  day's 
proceedings.  There  had  been  some 
fetes  at  Rouen,  and  a  temporary 
restaurant  had  been  established  in 
these  gardens,  now  crowded  with 
visitors,  and  as  our  party  rose  to 
leave,  they  had  to  thread  their  way 
in  single  h'le  among  the  little  groups 
seated  at  the  different  tables.  Sud- 
denly Arthur  gave  an  exclamation 
which  made  the  other  two  turn 
round.  "  Papa  !  "  he  cried,  and 
ran  to  where  a  gentleman  and  lady 
were  sitting  among  the  company  a 
few  yards  off.  They  were  in  fact 
Captain  Reid  and  his  bride.  Robert 
and  Hilda  could  see  Arthur  speak- 
ing to  his  father,  and  pointing  to 
where  they  were  standing,  by  way 
of  explanation  for  his  unexpected 
appearance ;  and  the  Captain  rising, 
they  advanced  to  meet  him. 

"  This  is  indeed  an  unexpected 
pleasure,"  said  the  Captain,  Avith 
considerable  self-possession,  and 
speaking  as  if  his  observations  were 
graceful  and  appropriate.  "  Hilda, 
my  love,  let  me  introduce  you  to 
your  new  mamma,"  indicating  by 
a  wave  of  the  hand  the  lady  seated 
at  the  table  from  which  he  had  just 
risen.  "  This  is  Mr  Clifford,  my 
dear  Mary  Ann,  who  is  my  dear 
Hilda's  husband." 


Mrs  Reid,  a  very  fat  lady,  elderly- 
looking,  and  with  an  obvious  false 
front,  gave  a  solemn  bow  at  these 
introductions,  but  without  getting 
up. 

"  You  will  excuse  my  wife  from 
rising,"  observed  the  Captain,  "  but 
she  is  a  little  lame  to-day  ;  we  think 
it  is  from  the  weather  and  the  sight- 
seeing. This  is  an  unexpected  pleas- 
ure. You  told  me  that  you  were 
going  abroad,  but  did  not  say  where. 
Let  us  all  be  seated  together.  Won't 
you  take  something  ?  I  am  having 
a  little  cognac-and-water,  with  ice, 
and  Mrs  Reid  is  taking  some  too. 
And  so  you  have  brought  Arthur 
with  you.  That  is  very  kind  of 
you,  I  am  sure.  I  thought  prob- 
ably you  might  leave  him  at  the 
school,  where  he  seemed  to  be  so 
well  taken  care  of.  I  hope  he  is  a 
good  boy,  and  does  not  give  you 
any  trouble." 

The  Captain  went  on  to  explain 
that  he  and  his  bride  were  staying 
at  Dieppe,  and  had  come  up  to 
Rouen  for  a  little  change. 

Mrs  Reid  had  so  far  remained 
silent,  turning  her  head  gravely 
from  one  to  the  other  as  they  spoke, 
in  a  manner  that  might  indicate 
either  critical  intelligence  or  mental 
vacuity  ;  but  her  face  could  not  be 
seen  distinctly  in  the  evening  light. 
The  Captain  having  now  stopped 
speaking,  an  awkward  pause  ensued 
in  the  conversation,  and  Clifford, 
by  way  of  breaking  it,  asked  her 
what  she  thought  of  Rouen,  to 
which  the  lady  replied  that  she 
liked  it  very  much,  but  it  was  not 
so  cheerful  as  Dieppe.  Yes,  the 
Captain  and  she  had  been  over 
some  of  the  churches,  but  she  did 
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not  care  for  them  much. ;  it  was  so 
hot  going  about,  and  they  were 
kept  so  dirty  :  she  liked  the  music, 
and  the  ships  on  the  river,  they 
made  the  place  look  so  cheerful. 
It  reminded  her  of  Hull. 

"  But  you  don't  think  much  of 
Hull,  my  dear,"  remonstrated  the 
Captain.  "You  don't  want  to  go 
back  to  Hull,  I  am  sure  ; "  to  which 
his  wife  replied  that  she  didn't  like 
being  at  Hull  nearly  so  much  as 
travelling,  but  it  was  natural  to  talk 
about  a  place  where  you  had  lived 
all  your  life.  "  Have  you  ever  been 
to  Hull,  sir?"  she  asked  Clifford, 
who  replied  that  he  never  had  that 
pleasure.  "  It  is  a  lively  place," 
said  Mrs  Reid.  "  Some  people  say 
it  is  dirty,  but  there's  a  deal  of 
money  made  there.  And  then  there 
is  Scarborough  not  far  off.  I  have 
never  been  to  Scarborough  myself, 
bat  many  people  used  to  go  there 
from  Hull,  and  I  am  told  it's  a 
beautiful  place.  It's  on  the  sea, 
you  know,  and  quite  the  fashion  ; 
the  Naples  of  the  North  they  call 
it.  Have  you  ever  been  to  Naples  ? 
No  ?  No  more  haven't  I." 

"  But  you  shall  go  there  if  you 
fancy  it,  my  dear,"  observed  the 
Captain.  "We  might  winter  at 
Naples,  you  know.  You  would 
like  Naples  in  winter,  I  am  sure." 

"  We  have- been  stopping  at  Bou- 
logne," resumed  the  lady,  who,  now 
that  she  had  made  a  beginning  of 
spealdng,  found  no  difficulty  in 
going  on  in  her  own  way,  "  and 
then  we  came  on  to  Dieppe.  Dieppe 
is  a  nice  cheerful  place,  but  I  think 
I  like  Boulogne  best ;  it  is  more 
home-like,  you  know.  I  like  France 
very  much.  I  like  the  music  and 
the  restaurants,  but  the  sight-seeing 
and  the  heat  make  my  leg  painful, 
and  all  this  French  talking  round 
me  makes  me  quite  giddy.  I  should 
never  be  able  to  travel  in  France 
alone,  I  am  sure." 

"  But  you  will  have  no  need  to 
trave.1  alone,  my  dear,"  remonstrated 


the  Captain ;  "  so  why  talk  about 
it?" 

"  Of  course  I  know  that,  Wil- 
liam," said  the  lady,  placidly.  "  I 
was  only  saying  how  I  should  feel 
if  I  were  alone,  which  I  know  I 
am  not."  And  she  took  a  sip  of  the 
cognac-and-water,  wagging  her  head 
slowly  with  an  air  of  melancholy. 

"  I  don't  see  the  good  of  talking 
about  what  isn't  going  to  happen," 
pursued  her  husband.  ' '  You 
shouldn't  give  way  to  these  fancies, 
my  dear.  Mrs  Reid  has  had  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  before  her 
marriage,"  he  added,  by  way  of  ex- 
planation to  the  company,  "  and  it 
makes  her  low-spirited  at  times ; 
but  she  will  have  no  cause  for 
anxiety  in  the  future,  now  that  she 
has  somebody  to  take  proper  care 
of  her." 

Silence  succeeded,  during  which 
Mrs  Reid  sat  as  if  in  pleased  con- 
templation of  the  feelings  ascribed 
to  her.  Presently  she  said  to 
Hilda,  "  Have  you  brought  a  maid 
with  you,  ma'am  1  No  1  No  more 
haven't  I.  I  had  a  maid  in  Lon- 
don, but  the  Captain  thought  it 
would  be  best  for  us  to  travel 
alone ;  so  I  gave  her  her  month's 
wages,  and  discharged  her." 

"  And  a  month's  board  wages 
too,"  said  the  Captain.  "  It  is  al- 
ways well  to  be  accurate  in  speak- 
ing on  money  matters,  and  I  should 
not  like  Hilda  and  Mr  Clifford  to 
think  you  were  not  generous  with 
your  money,  for  you  know  you  are, 
my  dear." 

There  was  some  moreconversation 
of  the  same  sort.  It  was  illustra- 
tive of  the  Captain's  easy  disposi- 
tion that  he  asked  his  daughter 
no  questions  about  herself  or  her 
movements,  or  about  the  cottage 
at  Rainham.  Clifford  had  written 
him  a  few  lines  before  leaving 
England — at  Hilda's  request,  for 
she  could  not  bring  herself  to 
make  a  direct  communication  — 
telling  him  that  his  daughter  had 
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consented  to  share  her  lover's  for- 
tunes, and  that  they  were  about 
to  start  immediately  on  their  wed- 
ding trip  ;  also  that  Arthur  would 
be  his  (Clifford's)  charge  for  the 
future.  And  this  announcement 
had  sufficed  to  allay  any  anxieties 
the  Captain  might  have  felt  about 
the  daughter  whom  he  had  de- 
serted. 

Clifford,  now  rising,  suggested 
that  it  was  time  for  his  party  to  be 
off.  They  had  to  start  next  morn- 
ing for  England. 

"  We  had  better  be  going  to  our 
hotel,  too,  my  dear,  I  think,"  said 
the  Captain  to  his  wife,  "  unless 
you  would  like  a  little  more  re- 
freshment. Don't  hesitate  to  say  so, 
if  you  would.  No  more?"  he  added, 
as  the  lady  shook  her  head  gravely 
to  and  fro  ;  "  then  I  will  settle  our 
little  account.  There  is  one  advan- 
tage of  taking  your  meals  in  this 
way,  that  you  go  on  the  ready  money 
principle.  You  pay  your  bill  and 
have  done  with  it."  And  calling 
the  waiter,  he  paid  for  the  refresh- 
ments consumed  by  himself  and 
his  wife,  producing  a  purse  with 
evident  gratification  that  his  daugh- 
ter should  see  that  it  was  in  his 
possession. 

They  all  left  the  gardens  to- 
gether, Mrs  Reid  leaning  heavily 
on  her  husband's  arm ;  and  as  their 
roads  home  separated,  Reid  hailed 
a  fiacre,  although  his  hotel  was 
close  at  hand,  Mrs  Reid  being,  as 
he  explained,  not  a  good  Avalker. 

""Well,  Arthur,  my  boy,"  he 
said,  as  after  helping  his  wife  into 
the  carriage,  he  turned  to  make  his 
adieus  to  the  others,  "you  are  in 
luck,  upon  my  word.  I  hope  you 
will  be  a  good  boy  and  deserve  it. 
I  need  not  say  I  wish  you  every 
happiness,  Hilda,  my  dear,  because 
I  am  sure  you  have  secured  it  by 
marrying  this  excellent  gentleman. 
And  I  flatter  myself,  Mr  Clifford, 
that  you  could  not  have  chosen  a 


better  wife,  though  I  say  it  who 
shouldn't.  But  who  should  know 
her  good  qualities  better  than  her 
father  1  I  hope  we  shall  meet  again 
before  long,  but  my  plans  are  un- 
certain. I  have  to  consider  my 
duty  as  well  as  pleasure," — waving 
his  hand  in  the  direction  of  the 
occupant  of  the  fiacre — "my  dear 
Mary  Ann  requires  care,  and  to 
have  her  life  made  cheerful  and 
pleasant,  so  that  I  may  be  kept 
abroad  longer  than  I  expected. 
Good-bye.  God  bless  you  both." 

As  the  two  young  people  walked 
back  to  their  hotel,  with  Arthur  by 
their  side  intent  on  the  wonders  of 
the  streets,  a  feeling  of  natural  re- 
serve restrained  each  of  them  from 
an  exchange  of  confidences  on  the 
subject  which  then  occupied  their 
thoughts.  Hilda's  feelings  were 
divided  between  a  sense  of  shame 
at  her  father's  conduct,  and  satis- 
faction that  things  should  have 
turned  out  for  him  so  much  better 
than  she  had  expected.  He  had 
married  a  poor  foolish  creature,  but 
there  was  no  reason  to  fear  that 
they  might  not  get  on  very  well 
together.  Clifford,  for  his  part, 
was  too  full  of  his  own  happiness 
to  be  much  concerned  for  the  mo- 
ment with  anything  else.  He  had 
been  watching  all  day,  with  secret 
delight,  the  change  in  his  wife ; 
noting  that  the  languor  and  dejec- 
tion which  had  caused  him  so  much 
poignant  distress  had  passed  away, 
and  that  she  was  now  once  more 
the  bright  and  radiant  Hilda  of  old. 
But  as  he  pressed  the  little  hand 
that  rested  fondly  on  his  arm,  he 
thought,  with  amusement,  how 
shrewdly  he  had  guessed  his  father- 
in-law's  character  from  the  outset, 
and  reflected  with  satisfaction  that 
there  were  now  no  members  of  the 
family  remaining,  save  the  little 
brother  whom  he  had  adopted,  to 
come  between  him  and  the  woman 
who  was  now  really  his  bride. 
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PART    III. OLD    AND    NEW. 


THE  more  one  sees  of  the  Land 
of  Khemi,  the  more  one  is  amazed 
at  the  extent  of  the  remains  which 
still  exist  awaiting  a  thorough  ex- 
amination, and  which  lie  so  tempt- 
ingly strewn  over  the  face  of  the 
country  that  it  is  almost  an  insult 
to  them  to  leave  them  still  unex- 
plored. The  mounds  and  cliffs 
seem  to  be  crying  out,  "  Come  and 
dig, — we  contain  all  the  records  of 
the  ages,  we  only  conceal  the  pages 
of  ancient  history  which  are  still 
dark,  because  no  one  will  take  the 
trouble  to  turn  us  over  ;  we  can 
reveal  the  secrets  of  the  little-known 
period  when  the  Shepherd -kings 
reigned  over  the  land  ;  we  can  throw 
light  upon  the  obscure  annals  of  the 
pontifical  monarchs  of  the  twenty- 
first  dynasty  ;  we  can  tell  all  about 
the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and 
tenth  dynasties,  of  which  no  record 
whatever  has  yet  been  found  upon 
any  of  the  monuments ;  under  these 
superincumbent  masses  of  brickbats 
and  potsherds,  in  rock-cut  tombs  and 
undiscovered  mastabas,  it  is  all  writ- 
ten in  imperishable  letters, — only 
come  and  dig."  It  would  be  doing 
a  gross  injustice  to  the  distinguish- 
ed body  of  Egyptologists,  from 
Champollion  down  to  Mariette  and 
Brugsch  Pashas,  to  say  that  this 
appeal  has  not  been  responded  to, 
and  that  in  the  great  works  at  Sak- 
kara,  and  the  excavations  which 
have  taken  place,  a  wonderful  effort 
has  not  been  made ;  but  what  strikes 
one  is,  that  the  task  is  so  vast  and 
endless  —  that  in  spite  of  all  the 
time  and  money  that  have  been  al- 
ready spent,  so  much  remains  to  be 
done.  In  fact  one  does  not  know 
which  is  most  wonderful,  what  has 
been  achieved,  or  what  yet  remains 
to  be  accomplished.  The  ordinary 


tourist  who  visits  the  Boulak  Mu- 
seum and  the  Necropolis  of  Sak- 
kara,  and  then  runs  up  to  the  First 
or  Second  Cataracts,  is  apt  to  think 
that  the  subject  must  be  wellnigh 
exhausted;  and  is  scarcely  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  from  Cairo  to  Thebes,  between 
which  he  glides  so  rapidly  in  a 
Cook's  steamer,  or,  more  tranquilly, 
journeys  in  a  daliabeeya,  are  strewn 
with  the  mounds  of  ancient  cities, 
especially  on  the  eastern  shore,  and 
that  its  cliffs  are  honeycombed  with 
tombs.  It  was  the  knowledge  of 
this  fact  which  tempted  us,  in  the 
most  humble  and  unassuming  man- 
ner, and  without  any  pretensions 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  subject,  to 
try  and  see  whether  we  could  not 
discover  something  in  a  very  small 
way,  by  poking  about  in  a  leisurely 
manner,  from  various  centres  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  where  we 
were  kindly  provided  with  accom- 
modation. Indeed,  so  far  as  our  ex- 
perience went,  the  hospitality  of  the  • 
Government  was  only  equalled  by 
that  of  private  friends.  To  one  of 
these,  learned  in  the  lore  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  we  were  indebt- 
ed for  our  first  attempt,  and  in  fact 
for  the  encouragement  of  any  latent 
tendency  we  possessed  towards  re- 
searches, which,  when  once  the  taste 
for  them  is  fully  developed,  becomes 
one  of  the  most  absorbing  and  in- 
teresting of  pursuits. 

About  a  hundred  miles  up  the 
Nile  from  Cairo,  the  limestone  cliffs 
of  the  Jebel  Ther  on  the  east  bank 
are  cleft  by  a  gorge  at  a  spot  known 
to  the  natives  as  Haybee,  near  which 
there  is  a  small  hamlet  of  hovels,  a 
grove  of  young  date-trees,  and  the 
remains  of  a  very  ancient  pier, 
which,  in  the  days  when  there  was 
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an  important  town  and  fortress  at 
the  mouth  of  the  gorge,  projected 
into  the  river.  Near  the  stones 
that  still  mark  its  site  we  moored 
our  bark,  which  was  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  common  village 
boat,  in  which  we  had  crossed  from 
the  opposite  bank  in  company  with 
our  erudite  friend  on  archaeological 
researches  bent.  We  had  given 
notice  of  our  projected  visit  the  day 
before,  and  the  sheikh  of  the  neigh- 
bouring village,  with  a  dozen  or 
more  of  its  male  inhabitants,  were 
on  the  bank  awaiting  our  arrival. 
As  soon  as  we  got  through  the  date- 
grove  we  came  upon  the  mounds 
of  an  ancient  town,  whose  name, 
as  found  in  the  hieroglyphics,  was 
Isembheb.  Scrambling  over  these, 
with  eyes  eagerly  scanning  the  de- 
bris for  coins,  heads,  and  other 
relics,  we  followed  our  guides  to  a 
projecting  shoulder  of  the  cliff,  be- 
yond which  they  said  there  was  a 
cave  ;  but  we  had  no  sooner  reach- 
ed the  brow,  than  we  were  arrested 
by  the  remarkable  view  which  burst 
upon  us.  The  gorge  had  widened 
into  an  amphitheatre  surrounded 
by  limestone  cliffs,  which  bore  the 
marks  of  having  been  extensively 
quarried  both  in  modern  and  an- 
cient times,  the  trenches  and  cut- 
tings increasing  the  quaint  pictur- 
esqueness  of  the  natural  formation. 
Immediately  to  our  left,  and  rising 
out  of  the  mound  on  which  we 
stood,  was  a  cliff,  partly  faced  and 
partly  crowned  with  brick  to  a 
height  of  fifty  feet,  and  about  a 
hundred  yards  broad,  the  massive 
construction  of  crude  brick  pre- 
senting quite  an  imposing  appear- 
ance. In  other  directions  there 
were  fragments  of  similar  buildings 
and  walls,  the  whole  suggesting  the 
idea  that  in  former  years  a  fortress 
of  considerable  dimensions  had  been 
erected  here  to  guard  the  entrance 
of  the  pass  to  the  river.  From  the 
heights  on  which  we  stood,  the 
view  of  these  masses  of  masonry 


crowning  the  mounds  and  cliffs, 
together  with  the  quarried  preci- 
pices and  the  sharp  outline  of  the 
ranges  of  desert  mountain  beyond, 
with  the  placid  Nile,  lined  with 
palm-groves,  sweeping  beneath  us, 
was  striking  in  the  extreme.  When 
we  had  feasted  our  eyes  upon  it  we 
descended  to  the  cave,  the  entrance 
to  which  we  were  disappointed  to 
find  was  so  choked  with  sand  that 
it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
one  of  the  Arabs  squeezed  himself 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  where 
he  stood  every  chance  of  being  suf- 
focated. On  these  occasions  they 
always  go  in  feet  first,  not  merely 
in  order  to  get  as  much  air  as  pos- 
sible, but  because  the  passages  are 
often  so  narrow  and  choked  as  to 
prevent  their  turning  round.  He 
came  to  the  surface  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, saying  that  the  passage  was 
blocked ;  so  we  sent  to  the  village 
for  some  mattocks,  and  went  mean- 
while to  examine  another  cave. 
The  entrance  to  this  was  a  little 
larger,  but  it  presented  more  diffi- 
culties of  excavation  on  account  of 
the  masses  of  rock  by  which  it  was 
encased.  I  managed  to  crawl  in  a 
short  distance,  feet  first,  but  all 
progress  was  almost  immediately 
blocked  by  a  number  of  sarcophagi 
piled  one  upon  the  other.  The  lid 
of  one  was  broken,  and  I  poked  my 
foot  into  it  in  the  dark.  There  was 
something  so  very  "uncanny  "  in  the 
soft  feeling  of  the  mummy  against 
it,  that  I  drew  it  back  with  great 
alacrity.  It  was  impossible  to  get 
the  mummy  out  without  a  great 
expenditure  of  time  and  labour,  as 
though  the  crack  in  the  lid  was  big 
enough  to  allow  of  my  foot  passing 
in,  the  mummy  could  only  have 
been  got  out  piecemeal.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  particular  interest  at- 
taching to  fragments  of  a  mummy. 
There  were  possibly  ornaments  in 
the  sarcophagus,  but  its  position 
made  it  impossible  to  grub  into  its 
interior;  so  we  abandoned  it  for 
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the  present,  lest  by  spending  too 
much  time  over  it  we  might  lose 
something  that  was  more  interest- 
ing, and  proceeded  to  a  third  cave 
which  was  nearer  the  bank  of  the 
river.  The  entrance  to  this  was 
by  a  square  hole  in  the  face  of  the 
cliff,  about  five  feet  from  its  base. 
We  put  two  Arabs  in,  very  much 
as  one  would  put  ferrets  into  a 
rabbit-hole ;  and  as  they  stayed  in 
nearly  half  an  hour  we  began'  to 
get  alarmed,  although  they  had 
lights.  Finally  they  reappeared, 
thoroughly  exhausted.  They  re- 
ported that  after  squeezing  along 
a  narrow  passage  for  about  a  hun- 
dred feet,  they  came  to  four  cham- 
bers, opening  into  one  another,  but 
containing  no  sarcophagi.  From 
these  they  ascended  about  ten  feet 
by  a  perpendicular  shaft,  into  a 
number  of  small  chambers, — they 
could  not  tell  how  many  on  account 
of  the  bats,  which  they  averred 
were  so  numerous  as  to  prevent 
their  making  any  observations. 
Of  course,  all  inquiry  as  to  whether 
there  were  hieroglyphics  on  the 
walls  was  comparatively  useless, 
as  their  accuracy  could  not  be  re- 
lied upon ;  but  they  declared  most 
positively  that  there  were  none. 
Their  account  was,  however,  suffi- 
ciently interesting  to  tempt  my 
friend  to  try  his  luck.  I  was  un- 
fortunately not  strong  enough  to 
attempt  the  scramble.  He  soon 
reappeared,  in  a  half-stifled  condi- 
tion, saying  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  come  back  for  want  of 
air,  and  on  account  of  the  extreme 
narrowness  of  the  passage,  in  which 
he  was  afraid  of  sticking  perma- 
nently. Our  exertions,  though  they 
had  not  so  far  been  attended  with 
any  great  success,  had  given  us  an 
appetite,  so  we  adjourned  to  the 
date-grove  for  luncheon,  sending 
the  Arabs  in  search  of  bricks,  if 
there  were  any  stamped  with  hiero- 
glyphics. In  a  short  time  they 
brought  us  several  fragments  but 


my  learned  friend  could  make  noth- 
ing of  them,  they  were  so  imper- 
fect. It  was  not  until  we  reached 
the  spot  from  which  they  had  been 
taken  that,  by  piecing  the  most  per- 
fect fragments  together,  and  com- 
paring several,  he  deciphered  their 
meaning.  The  inscription  read  as 
follows  : — 

"  Nouter-hon  atcp  en  Ammon 
Pinedjem,  pet  our  Khent  Isis  ;  " 

which,  being  interpreted,  signifies 
"  Grand  Priest  of  Ammon  Pined- 
jem, Protector  of  the  Grand  Sanc- 
tuary of  Isis."  The  bricks  on  which 
this  inscription  was  stamped  were 
about  fifteen  inches  by  nine,  and  the 
presumption  is  that  this  wall  formed 
part  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Isis, 
which  was  built  by  the  pontiff- 
king  Pinedjem,  the  third  of  the 
twenty-first  dynasty,  who  reigned 
about  1043  B.C.  ;  and  this  hypo- 
thesis is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
the  signification  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  name  of  the  town,  Isem- 
bheb,  is  "  the  Isis  of  Heb,"  thus 
indicating  that  the  locality  was 
one  sacred  to  the  goddess,  and 
adorned  doubtless  by  a  temple 
which  had  been  erected  in  her 
honour  by  the  priest -king  Pined- 
jem. The  history  of  the  dynasty 
to  which  these  kings  belonged  is 
so  obscure  that  it  woiild  be  most 
interesting  if  further  light  could  be 
thrown  upon  it ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  these  ruins  conceal  records 
which  would  be  of  great  historical 
value.  It  would  appear  from  what 
we  do  know,  that  during  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  Barneses  they  exercised 
supreme  spiritual  functions  at  Tanis, 
the  Zoan  of  the  Bible,  in  Lower 
Egypt,  and  at  Thebes  ;  and  that 
when,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the 
sixteenth  and  last  Eameses,  the 
high  priest  Herhor,  then  chief 
prophet  of  Ammon,  succeeded  in 
overthrowing  this  dynasty,  he 
established  himself  upon  the  throne 
of  Egypt,  and  fixed  the  seat  of 
government  at  Tacis ;  but  the  high 
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priests  of  Thebes,  in  order  to  retain 
the  spiritual  supremacy  of  that 
ancient  city,  started  a  contempor- 
aneous line,  so  that  for  some  time 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  were 
governed  independently  of  each 
other.  Lepsius  gives  only  three 
Tanite  sovereigns  and  seven  Theban, 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  a 
union  must  have  taken  place  under 
the  latter,  who,  however,  seem  to 
have  reigned  somewhat  ingloriously. 
The  most  vigorous  of  them  appear 
to  have  been  Piankh  and  Pinedjem, 
who  was  possibly  the  Pharaoh  with 
whom  Solomon  "  made  affinity " 
by  marriage  ;  "  for  Pharaoh  king 
of  Egypt  had  gone  up  and  taken 
Gezer,  and  burnt  it  with  fire,  and 
slain  the  Canaanites  that  dwelt  in 
the  city,  and  given  it  for  a  pres- 
ent unto  his  daughter,  Solomon's 
wife."  And  we  read  further  that 
Solomon  built  a  house  especially 
for  her,  because  she  seems  to  have 
retained  the  religion  of  her  royal 
father,  the  high  priest  of  Arnmon ; 
therefore  "  Solomon  brought  up  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh  out  of  the 
city  of  David  unto  the  house  he 
had  built  for  her  :  for  he  said,  My 
wife  shall  not  dwell  in  the  house 
of  David  king  of  Israel,  because  the 
places  are  holy  whereunto  the  ark 
of  the  Lord  hath  come."  It  seems 
odd  that  it  should  not  have  struck 
Solomon  that  if  his  wife  was  too 
unholy  even  to  live  in  a  sacred 
city,  she  was  too  unholy  to  be  his 
wife;  meantime  his  father-in-law, 
who,  if  he  was  not  Pinedjem,  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  priest-kings 
of  Arnmon,  was  celebrating  mysteri- 
ous rites,  possibly  in  this  very  temple 
of  Isis  whose  ruined  walls  we  were 
now  identifying.  Nor  did  these 
religious  scruples  interfere  with 
intimate  relations  being  kept  up 
between  Egypt  and  Palestine  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Solomon  and  these 
pontiff  -  kings,  for  we  hear  that 


"  Solomon  had  horses  brought  out 
of  Egypt  and  linen  yarn :  the  king's 
merchants  received  the  linen  yarn 
at  a  price.  And  a  chariot  came  up 
and  went  out  of  Egypt  for  six  hun- 
dred shekels  of  silver,  and  an  horse 
for  an  hundred  and  fifty."  These 
commercial  relations  came  to  an 
end  when  Egypt  was  invaded  by 
the  Assyrians  under  Sheshong  the 
First,  and  the  dynasty  of  the  Ammon 
monarchs  was  overthrown.  This 
king  is  the  Sesonchis  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Shishak  of  the  Bible,  with 
whom  Jeroboam  took  refuge  when 
he  fled  from  Rehoboam,  and  who 
afterwards  "came  up  against  Jeru- 
salem, and  took  away  the  treasures 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
treasures  of  the  king's  house;  he 
took  all :  he  carried  away  also  the 
shields  of  gold  which  Solomon  had 
made."  An  inscription  on  one  of 
the  walls  of  the  great  hall  at  Kar- 
nak  commemorates  this  campaign 
against  Judah,  and  gives  a  list  of 
the  conquered  towns  and  districts. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
modern  name  of  bricks  formed  of 
clay,  and  not  requiring  straw,  should 
be  haybee,  as  we  found  no  straw  in 
the  bricks  of  these  ruins,  which 
now  bear  the  same  name,  though 
in  some  of  the  walls  which  formed 
its  fortifications  are  layers  of  reeds 
in  every  fourth  course,  to  serve 
as  binders.  The  bricks  on  which 
we  found  the  inscription  of  pro- 
phet of  Pinedjem  were  burnt ;  so 
that  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  is  mis- 
taken when  he  says  "  that  burnt 
bricks  were  not  used  in  Egypt,  and 
when  found  they  are  known  to  be 
of  Roman  time."*  The  rest  of  his 
notice  on  Egyptian  brick -work, 
however,  applies  so  accurately  to  the 
Uaybee — which,  with  the  exception 
of  those  stamped,  were  all  crude — 
that  it  is  worth  quoting. 

"  Enclosures  of  gardens  or  granaries, 
sacred  circuits  surrounding  the  courts 
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of  temples,  walls  of  fortresses  or  towns, 
dwelling-houses  and  tombs,  and  even 
some  few  of  the  temples  themselves, 
were  of  crude  brick,  with  stout  col- 
umns and  gateways  ;  and  so  great  was 
the  demand,  that  the  Government, 
foreseeing  the  profit  to  be  obtained 
from  a  monopoly  of  them,  undertook 
to  supply  the  public  at  a  moderate 
price,  thus  preventing  all  unauthorised 
persons  from  engaging  in  their  manu- 
facture. And  in  order  more  effectu- 
ally to  obtain  this  end,  the  seal  of  the 
king,  or  of  some  privileged  person,  was 
stamped  upon  the  bricks  at  the  time 
they  were  made  :  and  bricks  so  mark- 
ed are  found  both  in  public  and  pri- 
vate buildings,  some  having  the  ovals 
of  a  king,  and  some  the  names  and 
titles  of  a  priest,  or  other  influential 
person.  Those  which  bear  no  charac- 
ters either  form  part  of  a  tale,  of  which 
the  first  only  were  stamped,  or  were 
from  the  brick-fields  of  individuals 
who  had  obtained  a  licence  from  the 
Government  to  make  them  for  their 
own  consumption." 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  if  excava- 
tions were  prosecuted  at  Haybee 
some  interesting  discoveries  might 
be  made,  and  light  thrown  upon 
the  legends  concerning  the  pontiff- 
kings  of  whose  dynasties  so  little  is 
known.  I  believe  that  Brugsch 
Pasha  has  visited  the  ruins,  and 
found  a  brick  or  tablet  of  Thotmes 
the  Third.  There  are  also  some 
figures  in  the  Museum  at  Cairo, 
which  have,  been  sent  from  Hay- 
bee  ;  but  they  are  not  the  re- 
sult of  organised  examination,  but 
of  quarrying  operations,  under- 
taken for  the  construction  of  the 
sugar -factories  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  When  we  got  back 
to  the  first  tomb  we  had  visited, 
where  we  had  set  a  couple  of  men 
to  dig,  we  found  that  they  had 
reached  some  sarcophagi ;  but 
they  were  too  tightly  wedged  in, 
and  our  time  was  too  limited,  to 
render  it  possible  to  get  at  their 
contents.  We  afterwards  found 
some  mortuary  chambers  hewn  in 
the  rock  ;  and  upon  the  lintel  over 
the  entrance  of  one  there  was  an 


inscription,  but  it  was  too  much 
defaced  to  be  deciphered. 

The  sun  was  now  sinking  behind 
the  Libyan  hills,  and  we  reluctantly 
wended  our  way  to  the  river-bank, 
accompanied  by  a  large  retinue  of 
native  followers.  It  was  our  first 
experience  of  research  of  this  de- 
scription, and  we  had  just  done 
enough  of  it  to  whet  our  appetites, 
and  to  convince  us  that  the  field  of 
archaeological  exploration  is  far  from 
exhausted,  and  that  the  Egyptolo- 
gist may  yet  look  forward  to  win- 
ning laurels  in  it.  For  ourselves, 
we  proposed  to  go  higher  up  the 
river,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some 
spot  which  might  offer  attractions 
of  the  same  description. 

With  this  object  principally  in 
view,  we  fixed  our  headquarters  at 
Minieh,  a  town  of  some  importance 
about  160  miles  up  the  river  from 
Cairo,  whose  white  houses  and 
relatively  imposing  appearance  is 
familiar  to  dahabecya  travellers 
and  Cook's  tourists.  Our  abode 
was  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
the  arrival  of  a  Cook's  steamer,  with 
its  passengers  streaming  on  shore 
for  an  hour,  and  then  posting  off 
not  much  wiser  than  when  they 
came,  was  an  event  which  reminded 
us  from  time  to  time  that  we  were 
within  the  pale  of  modern  civilisa- 
tion. Minieh  is  a  town  of  about 
20,000  inhabitants,  the  capital  of 
the  province,  and  residence  of  the 
mudir,  and  of  the  principal  super- 
intendent of  the  Daira  Sanieh  for 
Upper  Egypt.  The  only  foreigners 
resident  here  are  two  or  three 
French  employees  connected  with 
the  large  sugar-factory  which  stands 
near  the  palace  of  the  Khedive  on 
the  banks  of  the  river.  To  the 
south  of  the  town  are  the  beautiful 
and  extensive  gardens,  belonging 
principally  to  Sultan  Pasha,  the 
largest  landholder  and  most  influ- 
ential man  in  the  province,  whose 
palace  by  the  water-side  is  quite  an 
imposing  feature ;  while  the  elabo- 
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rate  pleasure-gouncls  and  gardens 
of  the  Khedive  enclose  the  town  on 
the  north.  It  thus  lies  between 
the  Nile  in  front,  and  the  Ibra- 
himieh  Canal  in  rear,  with  groves  of 
dates  and  oranges,  at  once  shady 
and  odorous,  on  both  flanks — and  is 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  residences 
on  the  river.  On  the  opposite  or 
eastern  side  of  the  Nile,  rise,  at  a 
distance  of  about,  a  mile  from  the 
bank,  the  range  of  cliffs  of  nummu- 
lite  limestone,  with  the  precipitous 
sides  and  fantastic  forms  of  which 
the  Nile  traveller  is  so  familiar. 
From  time  to  time  these  cliffs  are 
rent  by  gorges  similar  to  the  one 
we  had  already  explored  at  Hay  bee; 
and  in  old  time  they  were  strategi- 
cally of  so  much  importance,  that 
the  remains  of  fortifications  are 
nearly  always  to  be  found  at  them, 
and  often  the  mounds  and  tombs, 
which  indicate  the  previous  exist- 
ence of  towns. 

Nearly  opposite  the  north  end  of 
Mimeh  was  a  gorge  of  this  descrip- 
tion, upon  which  we  cast  longing 
eyes,  the  more  especially  as  we  could 
find  no  mention  of  it  in  any  guide- 
book ;  and  we  accordingly  determin- 
ed to  make  it  the  object  of  our  first 
expedition.  We  were  greeted  on  our 
arrival  on  the  opposite  shore  by 
the  sheikh  of  the  small  village  at 
which  we  landed,  and  followed 
him  under  date-trees  and  across 
wheat-fields  to  the  base  of  the  cliff. 
As  we  approached  it,  we  were 
startled  by  the  excited  exclamation 
on  the  part  of  my  servant,  Mahomet 
Ahmed,  who  took  a  lively  but  some- 
what ill-regulated  interest  in  hiero- 
glyphics, of  "Dere's  a  'scription  ;" 
and  on  looking  up  incredulously,  we 
observed,  to  our  delight  and  sur- 
prise, a  series  of  hieroglyphics  and 
some  pictorial  representations  cut  on 
the  wall  of  rock — which  was  here 
at  least  a  hundred  feet  high — and 
about  fifty  feet  from  its  base.  I  had, 
unfortunately,  not  brought  my  op- 
era-glass, and  could  only  make  out 


the  characters,  some  of  which  had 
been  defaced  by  time,  imperfectly. 
However,  it  looked  as  if  it  would 
be  possible,  by  turning  the  angle 
of  the  gorge,  to  scramble  along  a 
narrow  ledge  which  projected  from 
the  wall  of  rock,  and  so  reach  them. 
The  face  of  the  cliff — along  the 
base  of  which  we  now  walked  for 
about  half  a  mile — presented  a  most 
singular  appearance :  it  was  fur- 
rowed and  pitted  with  holes,  as 
though  it  had  been  afflicted  in  for- 
mer ages  by  a  virulent  attack  of 
smallpox;  at  its  northern  extremity, 
Avhere  it  was  cleft  by  the  gorge,  it 
was  crowned  by  a  projecting  mass 
of  rock,  most  fantastic  in  form;  and 
immediately  beneath  this,  and  on  the 
shoulders  which  formed  one  side  of 
the  gorge,  we  found  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  town.  Our  first  instinct  be- 
fore examining  it,  however,  was  to 
climb  up  the  slope  of  brickbats  and 
potsherds,  until  we  reached  what  we 
calculated  to  be  the  level  of  the  in- 
scription, and  then  to  find  the  ledge 
by  which  it  could  be  reached.  This 
proved  to  be  about  two  feet  wide, 
with  a  horrible  sloping  surface  of 
small  limestone  gravel,  and  after  I 
had  gone  a  few  yards  I  found  myself 
clutching  too  affectionately  to  the 
Arab  in  front  of  me  for  my  peace 
of  mind.  I  had  overestimated  my 
steadiness  of  head,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  beat  a  hasty  and  igno- 
minious retreat.  I  was  partially 
compensated  for  my  humiliation 
and  disappointment  by  the  ex- 
treme interest  and  beauty  of  the 
view  from  this  elevated  spot.  The 
amphitheatre  was  somewhat  similar, 
but  superior  in  ruggedness  of  out- 
line and  boldness  of  character  gen- 
erally, to  that  of  Haybee.  Looking 
eastward,  and  bounding  the  pros- 
pect in  that  direction,  at  a  distance 
of  about  half  a  mile,  was  a  lofty  cliff 
of  natural  rock — a  projecting  mass 
of  which  terminated  abruptly  on 
a  lower  ridge.  Along  the  summit 
of  this  ridge,  which,  in  its  turn 
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ended  in  a  precipice  sixty  or  seventy 
feet  high,  ran  a  wall  of  crude  brick 
showing  sharply  against  the  sky-line. 
As  well  as  I  could  judge  from  the 
distance  at  which  I  was,  it  was  from 
sixty  to  seventy  yards  long,  and  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  and  was 
evidently  part  of  the  outer  fortifica- 
tions of  the  town.  In  all  probability 
it  formed  a  portion  of  the  defensive 
system  which  is  said  to  have  been 
constructed  by  an  ancient  Egyptian 
queen,  whose  name  was  Delooka, 
and  which  extended  from  Assouan 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  to  the  sea. 

Diodorus  says  that  Sesostris 
"  erected  a  wall  along  the  eastern 
side  of  Egypt  to  guard  against  the 
incursions  of  the  Syrians  and  Arabs, 
which  extended  from  Pelusium,  by 
the  desert,  to  Heliopolis,  being  in 
length  1500  stadia"  (about  173 
English  miles).  If  this  was  neces- 
sary as  far  as  Heliopolis,  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was 
no  less  essential  to  the  safety  of  the 
inhabitants  further  up  the  river,  and 
that,  as  an  additional  security,  those 
fortresses  were  built,  the  remains 
of  which  I  have  seen  at  Haybee, 
Tehneh,  Kom  el  Kafara,  and  else- 
where on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Kile.  The  Arabs  told  us  there 
were  no  mounds  of  a  town  beyond 
the  wall,  but  that  there  were  caves 
in  the  cliffs  beyond  ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  they  would  repay  in- 
vestigation, as  this  neighbourhood 
seems  somehow  to  have  escaped  that 
careful  examination  which  has  been 
bestowed  upon  almost  every  mile  of 
the  Nile  valley. 

There  were  a  few  native  huts 
among  the  mounds,  and  the  "  oldest 
inhabitant  "  told  us  that  half  a 
day's  journey  to  the  eastward  there 
were  two  caves,  the  extent  of  which 
could  never  be  explored,  they  were 
so  vast.  He  declared  that  he  him- 
self had  been  with  lights  the  better 
part  of  a  day's  journey  in  one  of 
them.  That  in  the  limestone  for- 


mation there  may  be  natural  caves 
of  some  extent  which  have  been 
magnified  by  native  imagination,  is 
highly  probable,  but  I  doubt  whe- 
ther they  would  repay  a  visit.  The 
population  of  the  place  we  were 
now  exploring,  and  which  is  called 
Kom  el  Kafara,  assured  us  that 
though  so  near  Minieh,  they  had 
never  known  of  any  foreigners  hav- 
ing investigated  the  ruins.  They 
could,  in  fact,  only  remember  hav- 
ing once  seen  two  who  came  to 
shoot.  We  made  them  collect  all 
their  treasures  in  the  way  of  beads 
and  coins,  the  former  of  which  the 
women  wear  as  necklaces,  while  the 
latter  are  kept  by  the  men  under  a 
vague  impression  that  they  repres- 
ent money  of  some  sort.  On  one  of 
these  necklaces  I  found  a  modern 
button,  a  modern  glass  bead,  and  a 
scarabseus.  The  woman  was  evi- 
dently under  the  impression  that 
the  latter  was  the  least  valuable 
of  the  three ;  she  put  a  relatively 
high  price  on  the  button  and  the 
bead,  but  I  got  the  scarabreus  for 
twopence.  The  coins  were  com- 
paratively modern,  with  Roman, 
Arabic,  and  Cufic  inscription-0, 
but  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
they  were  picked  up  on  the  spot. 
In  the  low  mud-wall  of  one  of  the 
huts  was  the  fragment  of  a  marble 
papyrus  column  about  three  feet 
high ;  near  by  in  the  mounds  were 
two  circular  limestone  plinths  about 
four  feet  apart,  and  three  feet  in  dia- 
meter, which  probably  supported  the 
columns  that  formed  the  entrance 
to  a  temple ;  and  a  large  circular 
block  of  carved  marble  was  so  em- 
bedded in  the  debris  that  we  could 
not  determine  its  exact  size.  The 
town  was  evidently  a  small  one, 
probably  not  much  more  than  a 
fortress,  as  the  ruins  only  covered 
about  300  acres.  Many  of  the 
walls  of  the  houses,  built  of  crude 
brick,  were  still  standing ;  and 
on  the  edge  of  a  rude  mummy- 
pit  we  found  a  bundle  still  intact 
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and  tightly  corded  up.  This  we 
eagerly  untied  ;  the  flax  rope  which 
bound  it  was  as  strong  as  the  day 
it  was  first  twisted  round  the  brown 
linen  wrappages,  layer  after  layer  of 
which  we  unwound,  and  which  were 
also  iu  very  good  preservation.  The 
bundle,  which  was  about  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter,  contained,  when 
at  last  we  reached  its  enclosure,  a 
quantity  of  raw  flax,  a  number  of 
small  bones  of  some  animal,  and 
some  grains  of  wheat.  There  was  no 
skull,  and  certainly  not  nearly  the 
full  complement  of  bones.  After 
this  we  wandered  over  the  mounds 
in  search  of  antiques,  but  found 
nothing  of  any  value.  There  were 
no  fragments  of  glass,  though  a  good 
few  of  coloured  glazed  pottery ; 
but  at  last,  to  our  joy,  on  turning 
over  the  largest  bricks,  we. found 
some  stamped  with  hierogly- 
phics. It  took  us  some  time  to 
piece  the  most  perfect  of  these 
together,  and  our  former  experi- 
ence at  Haybeo  enabled  us,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  hieroglyphic 
alphabet,  to  decipher  it  as  fol- 
lows— "  IXTouter-hon-atep,  Ea-men- 
cheper,"  or  "  The  High  Priest  of 
Ammon  Ra-men-cheper."  The  in- 
terest of  this  discovery  lay  in  the 
fact  that  Ra-men-cheper  was  the 
fourth  king  of  the  twenty-first 
dynasty ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that 
his  name  has  been  found  upon  any 
monument  before.  It  was  a  curious 
thing  that  the  brick  we  found  at 
Haybee,  sixty  miles  lower  down  the 
river  on  the  same  bank,  in  an 
almost  exactly  similar  gorge,  should 
have  been  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  his  immediate  predecessor  Pin- 
edjem.  We  know  nothing  about 
Ra-men-cheper  except  his  position 
in  the  royal  lists ;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  excavations  here  might 
reveal  some  interesting  records  of 
his  reign,  and  of  the  dynasty  of  pon- 
tiff-kings to  which  he  belonged. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  gorge,  on 
its  northern  side,  is  the  tomb  of  a 
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sheikh  ;  and  below  this,  near  a  few 
date-trees,  are  two  caves,  one  nat- 
ural, about  twenty  feet  high,  but  of 
no  great  depth,  and  the  other  arti- 
ficial, the  entrance  to  which,  cut 
into  the  solid  rock,  was  twelve  feet 
by  six :  the  mortuary  chamber 
within  was  forty  feet  long  by  ten 
wide,  but  there  were  no  inscriptions 
on  its  rock  sides,  and  at  one  corner 
was  a  perpendicular  shaft,  filled  to 
within  three  feet  of  the  top  with 
sand.  The  roof  of  a  lower  chamber, 
which  is  usually  the  receptacle  of 
sarcophagi,  was  just  visible  at  this 
point,  and  we  lighted  some  straw 
and  found  it  was  filled  with  sand 
and  rubbish  to  within  a  foot  of  the 
roof.  Under  these  circumstances 
further  investigation,  except  with  a 
gang  of  workmen,  was  impossible. 
We  had  done  enough  to  prove  the 
interest  of  the  spot,  and  the  only 
thing  still  remaining  to  be  accom- 
plished, short  of  excavation,  was 
the  deciphering  of  the  inscription 
on  the  cliff.  I  revisited  it  some 
days  after  for  this  purpose,  and 
this  time  succeeded  in  getting  along 
the  ledge  to  its  base.  I  found  it 
to  be  about  thirty  feet  long  and 
nine  feet  high.  The  name  in- 
scribed was  that  of  Rameses  the 
Third ;  but  the  upper  parts  of  the 
figures  were  so  mutilated  that  I  was 
unable  to  conjecture  what  they 
might  signify  until  I  visited  the 
cliffs  near  Tehneh,  ten  miles  lower 
down  the  river.  Here  I  saw,  occu- 
pying the  same  position  on  the  rock, 
what  appeared  to  be  the  same 
three  figures ;  but  they  were  un- 
mutilated,  and  have  been  decided, 
by  those  competent  to  form  an 
opinion,  to  be  a  representation  of 
Rameses  the  Third  receiving  a  fal- 
chion from  the  hand  of  the  croco- 
dile-headed god  Savak,  or  Savak-Ra, 
in  the  presence  of  Ammon.  I  feel 
little  doubt  that  the  figures  atKom  el 
Kafara  have  the  same  signification. 
The  natives  evidently  regarded 
the  inscription  with  a  good  deal  of 
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awe  and  superstition.  The  sheikh 
assured  me  that  I  should  find  the 
stone  at  the  base  of  the  inscription 
would  give  forth  a  hollow  sound  if 
I  struck  the  rock,  and  told  me  that 
there  was  a  mysterious  cavern  with- 
in, inhabited  by  efrites  or  devils, 
to  which  no  entrance  had  been 
found,  but  that  it  was  probably 
behind  a  curious  stone,  which  he 
called  a  "  monkey  stone,"  the  sin- 
gular shape  and  black  colour  of 
which  contrasted  curiously  with 
the  white  limestone.  It  looked  like 
black  basalt ;  but  whether  it  was, 
or  how  it  got  there,  I  can  form  no 
definite  opinion.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that,  on  striking  the  rock, 
I  failed  to  make  it  emit  a  hollow 
sound.  Rameses  seems  to  have 
had  a  propensity,  in  which  he  has 
been  imitated  by  the  modern  tour- 
ist, of  writing  his  name  on  rocks, 
but  he  did  it  in  a  style  so  imperish- 
able, that  it  has  lasted  just  three 
thousand  years ;  and  perhaps,  con- 
sidering his  great  achievements  both 
in  war  and  peace,  his  vanity  may 
be  excused.  He  rivalled  his  great 
predecessor  and  relative,  Rameses 
the  Great,  the  Sesostris  of  the 
Greeks,  in  his  conquests,  in  the 
benefits  he  conferred  upon  his 
country,  and  in  the  monuments  he 
left  behind  him.  Of  these,  the 
temple  of  Medinet  Habou,  on 
the  plain  of  Thebes,  is  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable.  Among  the  in- 
scriptions there,  is  one  which  men- 
tions, for  the  first  time  in  history, 
several  of  the  nations  of  Europe, 
and  his  tomb  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  "  the  tombs  of  the  kings." 

I  described  these  facts  to  the  faith- 
ful Mahomet,  who  was  extremely 
anxious  to  know  the  interpretation 
of  the  inscription  he  had  been  the 
first  to  point  out,  and  who  piloted 
me  along  the  ledge  to  enable  me  to 
copy  it.  "This  is  the  name  of  the 
great  Eameses,"  I  said.  "  You  have 
heard  of  his  tomb  1 "  "  Yes,  sir," 
he  promptly  replied.  "  Captain 


Ramsay  I  know — he  one  English 
gentleman ;  he  not  buried  here — 
his  tomb  furdur  up." 

While  our  experiences  so  far  had 
satisfied  us  that  the  ancient  land  of 
Khemi  was  far  from  exhausted  as  a 
field  for  antiquarian  research,  we  also 
found,  in  the  phase  through  which 
the  modern  land  of  Egypt  is  passing, 
much  to  interest  in  both  its  political 
and  material  condition.  Our  mode 
of  life  brought  us  more  closely  into 
contact  with  the  people  of  all 
classes  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot 
either  of  the  tourist  hurrying  to 
the  First  Cataract,  or  the  valetudin- 
arian leading  a  hotel' life  in  Cairo. 

I  had  myself  visited  Egypt  upon 
eight  previous  occasions,  on  flying 
visits,  and  can  therefore  realise 
how  erroneous  is  the  impression 
produced  upon  the  traveller  who 
sees  it  for  the  first  time  from  the 
windows  of  a  railway  carriage,  or 
the  deck  of  a  dahabeeya.  The  squal- 
id aspect  of  the  mud-villages,  the 
thinly  clad  ragged  population  clus- 
tered round  the  holes  which  serve 
for  entrances  into  their  dung-daubed 
hovels,  and  the  poverty-  stricken 
aspect  of  the  population,  would  lead 
to  a  most  incorrect  conclusion,  if  it 
was  formed  entirely  on  outward  ap- 
pearances. And  indeed  there  has 
been  a  time,  and  that  not  very  re- 
mote, when  the  external  aspect  of 
the  people  did  not  belie  their  real 
condition;  when  they  were  thrashed 
and  starved  by  a  rapacious  govern- 
ment, crying,  like  "  the  horse-leech, 
'  Give,  give,'  "  and  which  never  was 
satisfied.  It  is  only  since  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  late  Khedive  that  a 
change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of 
their  dream  —  a  change  so  great, 
that  they  are  bewildered  by  its 
suddenness,  and  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  alter  the  outward  habits  of 
the  life  to  which  they  have  so  long 
been  accustomed,  or  to  recover  from 
the  sense  of  fear  and  mistrust  by 
which  they  were  continually  haunt- 
ed. The  character  of  the  people 
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has  been  created  by  long  periods 
of  misrule  and  oppression ;  quali- 
ties of  apathy,  suspicion,  and  deceit 
have  been  engendered,  which  it, 
will  take  years  of  just  and  equit- 
able administration  to  eradicate ; 
and  it  will  probably  be  long  before 
they  are  stimulated  by  the  steady 
improvement  in  their  economical 
condition  to  rise  to  a  higher  con- 
ception of  the  comforts  of  daily 
life.  No  doubt  the  perfection  of 
the  climate  tends  to  militate  against 
any  rapid  change  in  this  respect. 
The  mud-huts  are  good  enough  for 
a  country  in  which  it  never  rains  ; 
the  thin  ragged  gowns  warm  enough 
for  a  temperature  which  is  always 
pleasant.  The  land  is  so  fruitful 
that  it  does  not  require  the  amount 
of  labour  which  is  necessary  upon 
a  more  ungrateful  soil  to  be  made 
to  yield  of  its  abundance ;  and  the 
people  may  have  money  enough  in 
their  pockets  to  build  better  houses 
and  buy  finer  clothes,  long  before  it 
will  enter  into  their  heads  to  do  so. 
There  is  a  strong  and  very  nat- 
ural propensity  to  hoard  among 
them  ;  and  the  possession  of  wealth 
having  always  been  synonymous 
with  persecution,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered, has  led  to  habits  of  se- 
crecy in  regard  to  it;  so  that  the 
first  instinct  of  a  peasant  who,  by 
some  fortunate  accident,  acquires  a 
sum  of  money,  is  to  bury  it,  and  not 
disclose  its  existence,  even  to  his 
wife  and  family.  Under  the  oven 
is  a  favourite  hiding-place,  as  there 
is  a  certain  security  in  a  fire  being 
generally  burning  over  it.  Even 
to  the  last,  men  have  been  known 
to  guard  the  secret,  dying  with  it 
unrevealed ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  a  good  deal  of  money 
has  been  lost  in  this  way,  and  that, 
if  we  add  the  stores  of  the  ancients 
to  those  of  modern  times,  the 
country  must  contain  a  consider- 
able amount  of  hidden  treasure. 
This  is  confirmed  to  some  extent 
by  the  fact  that  the  ideas  of  the 
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peasantry  are  always  running  upon 
hidden  treasure.  I  received  a 
curious  evidence  of  this  upon  one 
occasion  when  I  was  trying  to  in- 
duce a  man  to  sell  me  some  an- 
tiques which  he  had  dug  out  of  a 
mound.  Among  them  he  inadvert- 
ently said  there  was  a  large  earthen 
jar — on  which  his  wife  interrupted 
him,  and  a  violent  argument  took 
place  between  them.  She  objected 
strongly  to  her  husband  selling  the 
jar,  on  the  ground  that  if  it  came 
to  the  ears  of  the  Government  they 
would  certainly  be  accused  of  hav- 
ing stolen  the  treasure  which  it 
contained,  and  be  forced  to  pay 
money  by  way  of  restitution. 

In  spite  of  all  this  suspicion  and 
reluctance  to  reveal  the  possession 
of  money,  by  spending  it,  we  have 
but  to  look  a  little  closely  to  see 
the  evidences  of  an  increasing  ma- 
terial prosperity  all  through  Egypt. 
In  many  of  the  smaller  towns 
new  houses  are  springing  up  rapid- 
ly; at  Medinet  el  Fayoum,  Minieh, 
Ehoda,  and  other  places  which  I 
visited,  this  was  observable ;  land 
which  had  been  allowed  to  run  out 
was  being  taken  back  into  cultiva- 
tion ;  the  Fayoum  especially  has 
taken  a  marvellous  start  within  the 
last  two  years.  I  was,  perhaps,  the 
more  struck  by  the  marked  evi- 
dences, everywhere  visible,  of  a 
growing  prosperity,  by  the  contrast 
which  the  country  afforded  to 
Turkey,  where  I  had  passed  the 
previous  year.  It  was  the  differ- 
ence between  a  house  in  process  of 
construction  and  a  house  crumbling 
to  decay.  The  unfortunate  feature 
in  the  situation  is,  that  the  new 
house  is  being  built  under  the  very 
shadow  of  the  old,  by  the  same 
builders  who  are  actually  engaged 
in  helping  to  pull  down  the  old, 
and  who  are  only  "constructing" 
in  harmony  now,  for  interested 
and  private  motives,  which  must 
conflict  whenever  the  scramble 
begins  for  the  remains  of  what 
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they  are  about  to  demolish.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  though 
the  present  aspect  is  encouraging, 
the  conviction  that  its  prosperity 
depends  upon  a  combination  of 
external  powers,  with  rival  and 
selfish  ends  in  view,  seriously  de- 
tracts from  what  would  otherwise 
be  a  most  hopeful  prospect  for  the 
future.  This,  indeed,  is  believed, 
that  the  unfortunate  people  will 
just  have  tasted  enough  of  relief 
from  oppression  and  of  material 
prosperity,  to  make  the  relapse 
into  the  general  chaos  which  must 
ensue  upon  the  dismemberment  of 
Turkey  doubly  painful  to  them ; 
and  they  will  find  their  suspicion 
and  distress  of  the  future,  and  the 
sort  of  instinct  which  prevails  that 
the  present  state  of  things  is  too 
good  to  last,  well  founded.  Mean- 
time they  seem  to  believe  in  "  mak- 
ing hay  while  the  sun  shines." 
Every  man  has  already  learnt 
exactly  how  much  his  annual  tax 
amounts  to,  and  refuses  to  be 
squeezed  out  of  a  piastre  more. 
The  old  officials,  who  used  to  line 
their  pockets  out  of  extortions  from 
the  peasantry,  under  pretext  of 
collecting  taxes,  which  varied  with 
the  squeezability  of  the  tax-payer, 
can  do  so  no  longer  without  dis- 
covery ;  for  the  peasant  has  learnt 
from  experience,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, that  appeal  to  the  proper 
quarter  secures  protection  and  re- 
dress. A  consciousness  which  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  apt  to  produce 
a  reaction,  and  make  him  insub- 
ordinate and  untractable  in  matters 
where  he  has  certain  duties  to  per- 
form, and  to  which  he  was  com- 
pelled in  old  days  by  a  free  use  of 
the  kurbash. 

In  a  country  dependent  for  its 
prosperity  upon  its  irrigation  sys- 
tem being  kept  in  good  repair, 
it  is  evident  that  every  human 
being  is  personally  interested  in 
the  state  of  the  sluices  and  irrigat- 
ing canals;  and  from  the  earliest 


times  the  population  were  com- 
pelled to  contribute  their  labour 
gratuitously  for  their  up-keep,  just 
as  in  the  United  States  every  farm 
in  the  country  is  compelled  to  con- 
tribute its  quota  of  labour,  without 
payment,  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  roads.  The  same  system  has 
always  prevailed  in  Egypt ;  and  the 
canals  were  kept  up  by  a  corvee  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  endeavoured, 
by  every  means  in  their  power,  to 
evade  it,  and  were  only  compelled 
to  obedience  by  the  liberal  use  of 
the  stick.  Now,  however,  the  use 
of  the  stick  or  kurbash  is  abol- 
ished, but  the  men  are  none  the 
less  expected  to  keep  the  irrigation 
works  in  repair  by  gratuitous  labour. 
In  some  mudfrates  the  peasantry 
are  compelled  to  work  thus  without 
payment  on  the  dikes  and  canals 
for  six  months  in  the  year,  in 
others  for  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days.  Nor  can  they  exempt  them- 
selves by  payment, — as  even,  if  the 
money  were  forthcoming,  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  find  the  requisite 
amount  of  labour.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  men  are  often  obliged  to 
work  at  a  distance  of  one  or  two 
days'  journey  from  their  homes, 
thus  involving  them  in  consider- 
able extra  expense,  to  escape  which 
they  not  unfrequently  bribe  the 
minor  employees.  Indeed,  although 
legally  they  cannot  buy  exemption, 
in  practice  it  is  not  so  very  diffi- 
cult ;  for  money,  skilfully  applied, 
generally  provides  a  means  of  escape 
from  most  dilemmas.  It  is  evident 
that  no  people  in  the  world  will 
willingly  stand  being  forced  to 
work  six  months  of  the  year  with- 
out pay  ;  and  now  that  they  are  no 
longer  bastinadoed  into  it,  they  are 
getting  difficult  to  manage,  and  the 
canals  are  suffering  in  consequence. 
The  simple  and  manifest  solution 
of  the  difficulty  would  be  to  clean 
them  by  machinery.  There  is 
something  at  once  grotesque  and 
pathetic  in  this  nineteenth  century 
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in  the  sight  of  five  thousand  men, 
almost  entirely  naked,  standing 
waist-deep  in  the  soft  mud,  and 
scooping  it  out  with  no  better  in- 
strument than  their  hands.  One 
can  scarcely  conceive  a  more  dis- 
agreeable operation,  though  it  re- 
minds one  how  little  the  habits  of 
the  people  are  changed  since  those 
ancient  times  when  the  huge  monu- 
ments, which  at  this  day  challenge 
our  admiration,  were  created  by  the 
application  of  physical  force  upon  a 
vast  scale.  By  the  introduction  of 
dredgers  this  great  multitude  might 
be  largely  released,  and  enabled  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  culture 
of  their  own  lands.  At  the  same 
time,  the  maintenance  of  dikes 
and  other  irrigation  works  would 
always  render  a  certain  amount 
of  forced  labour  necessary;  and 
though  it  is  repugnant  to  our  feel- 
ings to  force  them  to  work  by  beat- 
ing them,  still,  as  their  own  sal- 
vation depends  upon  their  fulfil- 
ling this  duty,  it  is  a  question 
how  far  this  sentiment  should  pre- 
vail in  a  matter  of  such  vital  in- 
terest to  the  country,  among  a 
population  who  have  always  been 
accustomed  to  this  mode  of  coercion, 
and  who  feel  no  disgrace  attaching 
to  it.  A  curious  illustration  of 
this  came  under  my  notice  while 
staying  with  a  friend  who  was  en- 
gaged in  keeping  the  canals  in  good 
repair.  A  man  who  had  persist- 
ently evaded  his  duties,  seemed  to 
be  pricked  by  his  conscience,  and 
voluntarily  came  to  him  one  day, 
and  said  that  he  was  prepared  to 
go  to  work  on  the  canal,  but  that 
he  could  not  do  so  without  being 
compelled.  He  had  never  in  his 
life  worked  on  a  canal  until  he  had 
been  beaten,  and  there  was  appar- 
ently something  repugnant  to  his 
feelings  in  going  to  work  upon'one, 
even  for  pay,  voluntarily ;  he  there- 
fore requested  that  a  hundred 
blows  of  the  Jcurbash  should  be 
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administered  to  him  upon  the  soles 
of  his  feet.  My  friend  reluctantly 
acceded  to  his  request,  thereby 
breaking  the  law ;  but  the  man  re- 
ceived the  required  stimulus  with- 
out a  groan,  and  went  to  his  work 
in  a  peaceful  and  contented  frame  of 
mind,  as  one  who  had  relieved  his 
conscience  of  a  heavy  load.  One 
could  scarcely  require  a  stronger 
proof  of  the  extent  to  which  a 
population  may  be  denaturee  by 
a  long  course  of  oppression  than 
this  instance,  which  is  perfectly 
authentic,  furnishes. 

From  the  illustration  I  have  given 
of  the  value  of  the  Jcurbash  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  has  too  strong  a  hold 
upon  the  people  to  be  readily  aban- 
doned ;  and  indeed,  although  it  is 
nominally  prohibited  by  law,  its 
use  is  largely  resorted  to,  sub  rosa, 
by  the  native  minor  .officials,  more 
especially  in  the  detection  of  crime. 
On  one  occasion,  alighting  from  the 
train  at  a  small  town  where  I  was 
going  to  spend  a  few  days,  I  observ- 
ed five  prisoners,  heavily  chained 
by  the  neck  and  arms,  being 
escorted  by  a  guard  of  soldiers 
out  of  one  of  the  rear  carriages. 
The  leading  man  was  a  negro,  with 
by  no  means  a  bad  cast  of  counte- 
nance, who  was  smiling  defiantly 
at  the  crowd  which  had  assembled 
to  see  them  pass.  The  others  fol- 
lowed his  example  in  a  display  of 
contempt  and  indifference  to  their 
position,  and  some  of  them  were 
truculent  -  looking  fellows  enough. 
On  inquiring  as  to  their  crime,  I 
was  informed  that  a  few  days  be- 
fore they  had  burglariously  entered 
the  house  of  a  small  Greek  trader 
in  the  town,  whom  they  had  fired 
at  and  severely  wounded,  decamp- 
ing with  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  shooting  and  killing  on 
their  way  a  policeman  who  at- 
tempted to  interfere.  It  was  sus- 
pected that  they  formed  part  of  a 
large  band  who  were  credited  with 
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a  series  of  burglaries  and  other  acts 
of  violence  in  the  neighbourhood. 
They  had  been  arrested  owing  to 
a  curious  train  of  circumstances 
too  long  to  recount,  but  I  was 
anxious  to  follow  them  to  the  office 
of  the  vakil  in  order  to  hear  them 
cross-examined.  I  was  requested, 
however,  to  refrain  from  doing  so, 
as  the  authorities  would  have  hesi- 
tated to  apply  the  Jcurbash  in  my 
presence  ;  and  without  it,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  discover  the  names 
and  hiding-places  of  their  accom- 
plices, one  of  whom  had  been  ac- 
tually guilty  of  the  murder.  I  was 
therefore  obliged  to  content  myself 
with  receiving  an  accurate  report  of 
what  passed  from  one  who  was  pre- 
sent. He  told  me  that  the  black 
man,  who  was  one  of  the  ring- 
leaders, and  had  been  a  slave, 
received  a  hundred  blows  of  the 
kurbash,  bellowing  loudly  during 
the  whole  of  the  process,  before  he 
announced  himself  willing  to  con- 
fess. When  he  did  so,  his  revela- 
tions were  most  important.  All 
his  comrades  were  similarly  treat- 
ed— one  receiving  in  silence  and 
in  perfect  indifference  1500  blows 
of  the  kurbash  without  confessing. 
The  executioner  told  my  informant 
that  the  man's  feet  were  so  hard  he 
felt  as  if  he  was  beating  iron.  He  was 
then  put  to  various  kinds  of  torture, 
but  remained  obdurate  to  the  end. 
As  a  result  of  what  was  discovered, 
however,  all  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  band,  numbering  in  all 
twenty-two,  were  arrested,  and  six 
murders,  accompanied  by  assassina- 
tion, were  confessed  with  all  their 
details,  besides  numerous  minor 
offences.  The  fear  of  the  peasantry, 
and  their  reluctance  to  testify  in 
cases  where  the  band  is  powerful 
and  influential  by  virtue  of  its  con- 
nection by  blood  with  a  large  dis- 
trict of  country,  would  have  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  bring  this 
gang  of  malefactors  to  justice  with- 
out resorting  to  these  severe  meas- 


ures. In  the  case  in  question,  one 
girl  proved  an  exception  to  this 
rule,  and  showed  as  much  courage 
in  giving  her  evidence  as  nerve 
and  presence  of  mind  at  the  time 
of  the  burglary.  It  seems  that  the 
black  slave  came  to  her  as  she  lay 
bound  on  the  ground  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cutting  her  throat,  on  which 
she  said,  "  If  you  want  to  cut  my 
throat  in  order  to  get  my  bracelets 
and  earrings,  here  they  are,  and 
welcome.  I  only  gave  two  piastres 
for  the  bracelets,  and  one  for  the 
earrings," — and  she  took  them  off 
and  threw  them  to  him  ;  on  which 
the  chief  of  the  band,  picking 
them  up,  threw  them  back  to 
her  with  the  remark,  "  We  don't 
want  your  false  rubbish,"  and 
called  off  his  black  comrade.  They 
were  really  solid  gold,  and  the 
clever  wench  saved  her  life  and 
her  jewels  by  her  ready  wit.  Not 
uncommonly  the  police  are  in  league 
with  the  robbers  ;  and  this  must 
have  been  the  case  in  this  instance, 
for  out  of  110  town  guardians,  only 
two  were  proved  to  have  been  on 
duty  on  the  night  of  the  occurrence, 
and  of  these  one  was  shot.  Hence 
there  was  no  possibility  of  institut- 
ing a  pursuit  at  the  time. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the 
common  people  seem  to  get  demor- 
alised in  proportion  as  they  are 
brought  in  contact  with  foreigners. 
Thus  the  servants  in  the  large 
towns,  and  the  Xile  boatmen,  are 
among  the  most  dishonest  classes  in 
the  population.  An  instance  of  the 
moral  code  prevalent  among  the 
latter  came  under  my  notice  one 
day,  lying  wind-bound  moored  to  a 
sandy  islet  in  the  river.  A  large 
dahabeeya,  laden  with  grain,  came 
and  moored  alongside,  and  I  ob- 
served the  crew  busy  apparently 
throwing  the  grain  in  the  air  to 
clean  it.  Upon  my  inquiring  why 
they  chose  the  time  and  place  for 
this  operation,  I  was  informed  that 
the  boat  was  consigned  to  some 
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•foreign  house  in  Cairo,  but  that  the 
reis  was  making  a  little  speculation 
out  of  the  cargo  on  his  own  ac- 
oount,  and  having  sold  some  of  it 
at  a  neighbouring  town,  was  now 
engaged   making   up   the  deficient 
weight  with  fine  sand.     When  the 
-whole  was   thoroughly   mixed   he 
would  damp  it  a  little,  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  bulk  and  weight  of  his 
cargo  to  the  requisite  extent.    This 
proceeding  was  carried  on  openly 
under  the  eyes  of  our  crew,  who 
considered   it   a   perfectly  natural 
one.     Merchants  who  are  convers- 
ant    with    frauds    of    this    kind, 
constantly  practised  by  the  crews 
of  Nile  boats,  usually  send  a  trust- 
worthy person  as  a  watchman.    The 
great  amount  of  European  travel  on 
the  river  of  late  years,  the  lavish 
expenditure  of  backsheesh,  and  the 
opportunities  which  exist  for  swind- 
ling the  unsophisticated  traveller, 
have   made   the    Kile   boatmen   a 
greedy,  rapacious,  and,  unless  they 
are  kept  well  in  hand,  an  insolent 
class  of  the  community.    Neverthe- 
less, taken  as  a  whole,  the  people 
are  peaceable  and  easily  managed, 
contented  with  little,  and  grateful 
for  kind  treatment,  though  lacking 
in  enterprise  or   energy, — a  defect 
which,  however,  may  rather  be  due 
to  a  long  course  of  bad  government 
than  to  the  inherent  absence  of  those 
qualities.     Now  that  they  are  regu- 
larly paid  for  their  day's  labour  by 
the  Daira  Sanieh  and  Domaine  ad- 
ministrations, they  show  themselves 
industrious  enough ;   and  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  getting  labour  where 
they  feel  they  can  rely  upon  the 
mouftetisli.      There  is,  however,   a 
great  contrast   in  the  methods  in 
which   the    estates    of    the   Daira 
Sanieh  are  administered,  depending 
on    the    individual    capacity    and 
honesty  of  the  mouffetishes.     Each* 
of  these  functionaries  administers  a 
tfiftish  or  farm,  varying  in  size  from 
50,000  to  10,000  acres,— the  whole 
Daira   Sanieh  lands  amounting  to 


about  half  a  million  of  acres.     Of 
these,  200,000  lie  in  a  strip  extend- 
ing for  eighty  miles  along  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  to  a  point  about  twenty 
miles  above  Minieh;  50,000  are  sit- 
uated above  Luxor ;  76,000  are  in 
the  Fayoum;  and  the  rest  in  Lower 
Egypt.    On  this  land  there  are  375 
miles  of  agricultural  railway,  the 
plant,  rolling  stock,  and   appurte- 
nances of  which  are  valued  at  about 
a  million  sterling.     There  are  nine 
sugar-mills  in  operation,  and  three 
in  full  working  order,  but  these  latter 
are  closed  for  want  of  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  cane.  These  mills  are  valued  at 
about  £200,000  a  piece  ;  and  there 
is  one  which  is  not  quite  finished, 
but  the  building   materials  for  it 
are  all  on  the  spot.     Besides  the 
sugar,  there  are  sundry  cotton  mills, 
which  are  not  at  work.     The  ex- 
Khedive  is  responsible  for  all  this 
extravagance  of  investment  in  ma- 
chinery ;  and  it  is  melancholy  to 
see  the  quantity  of  good  material, 
of  great  value,  lying  about  the  fields, 
which  is  destined  never  to  be  used. 
Huge  iron  wheels,  boilers,  cylinders, 
fragments  of  steam-ploughs,  seem  to 
strew  the  country ;  while  the  long 
iron  funnels  of  the  sugar-factories 
disfigure  it.     If  these  returned  a 
large  profit    on    the   expenses   of 
working  them,   it  would  be  some 
consolation;    but    at    present    the 
Daira  lands  do  not  do  much  more 
than   pay  their   expenses  together 
with  the   charges  upon  them,  and 
in  some  years  do  not  do  that.    This 
is  to  some  extent  due  to  defective 
cultivation.     The  furrows  in  which 
the  cane  is  planted  are  not  nearly 
deep    enough ;    the    rows,    unlike 
those  I  have  seen  in  the  Southern 
States  of  America,  are  single  instead 
of  double,  and  are  only  about  half 
as  far  apart;  and  the  cane  is   not 
banked  up.     The  present  adminis- 
tration has  no  doubt  much  to  con- 
tend    with.      First,    it    has     the 
legacy  of  all   the   corruption   and 
evils   which   tainted   every  depart- 
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ment  under  the  late  Government, 
and  these  were  especially  rife  in 
the  Daira  Sanieh,  which  offered  an 
exceptionally  good  field  for  plunder ; 
then  it  has  to  bear  the  pressure  of 
the  bondholders,  who  cannot  wait 
for  a  process  of  reform,  and  to  sub- 
mit to  the  trying  of  experiments 
which  are  incidental  to  a  new  sys- 
tem, but  which  must  of  necessity 
take  time  and  money.  It  may  be 
that  by  degrees  these  experiments 
may  be  introduced ;  for  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  with  certain 
changes  in  the  present  system  and 
a  judicious  expenditure  of  capital, 
especially  on  irrigation  works,  the 
Daira  Sanieh  property  might  be 
made  to  yield  a  very  large  return. 
It  is  due  to  Ismail  Pasha  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  planned  a  system 
of  irrigation  which  possesses  great 
merit,  and  which  only  requires  to 
be  perfected  to  confer  a  still  greater 
benefit  upon  the  country  than  it 
already  does.  With  a  view  of  com- 
pletely controlling  and  utilising  to 
their  fullest  extent  the  waters  of  the 
Nile,  he  constructed  the  canal  known 
as  the  Ibrahimieh  Canal,  which  is 
called  after  his  son.  It  runs  parallel 
with  the  Nile,  and  generally  within 
a  mile  distant  from  it,  and  extends 
from  a  little  above  Ehoda  to  Beni- 
Suef.  It  was  originally  intended  to 
be  carried  into  the  Nile  below  that 
place,  but  instead  of  this  it  dwindles 
away  to  nothing,  and  the  canal  to 
a  great  extent  fails  to  do  the  work 
for  which  it  was  designed,  and  be 
a  large  full-flowing  river  throughout 
its  whole  course.  One  of  the  most 
important  public  works  awaiting 
accomplishment  is  the  completion 
of  this  canal.  In  addition  to  this 
most  valuable  adjunct  to  the  system 
of  irrigation,  the  late  Khedive  built 
a  huge  dike,  also  extending  from 
Ehoda  to  Beni-Suef,  a  distance  of 
more  than  a  hundred  miles;  and  the 
land  between  the  Ibrahimieh  Canal 
and  this  dike,  on  the  other  side 
of  which  is  the  Bahr  Youssef,  forms 


practically  the  whole  cultivable  area 
of  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile 
for  that  distance.  It  is  divided 
into  basins,  into  which  the  water 
is  conducted  by  the  canal.  These 
basins  store  the  inundation  for  as 
long  a  time  as  is  required,  and  the 
ceremony  of  opening  the  sluice- 
gates to  admit  the  water  from  one 
mudirate  to  another  is  quite  an 
imposing  function.  The  two  mudirs 
meet  at  the  gate,  and  the  one 
formally  hands  over  the  water  to 
the  other,  who  signs  a  written  receipt 
for  it.  The  only  natural  overflows 
which  now  take  place  are  that  of 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  over  the  nar- 
row strip  on  its  left  bank,  and  that  of 
the  Bahr  Youssef,  which  runs  behind 
the  dike.  The  whole  of  the  rest 
of  the  country  is  divided  into  basins 
which  are  flooded  as  desired;  and  the 
impression  of  one's  youth,  therefore, 
that  the  whole  country  was  sub- 
merged at  once  by  uncontrolled 
inundation  is  erroneous.  It  is  a 
question  whether  this  plan  of  storing 
the  water  and  allowing  it  to  stagnate 
before  it  is  led  on  into  other  basin?,, 
does  not  deprive  it  of  its  fertilis- 
ing qualities,  as  it  necessarily  has 
not  so  much  mud  to  deposit  as  the 
constant  fresh  supply  which  came 
down  with  the  natural  overflow. 
This  would  not  be  the  case  if  the 
Ibrahimieh  Canal  was  finished,  as 
the  waters  would  then  run  off,  and 
the  fresh  flood  could  be  carried  over 
the  land.  As  it  is,  the  stagnation 
of  the  water  produces  infiltration, 
which  causes  the  saline  properties 
in  the  soil  to  rise.  Partly  owing  to 
this  cause,  partly  to  the  exhaust- 
ing qualities  of  sugar-cane  and  the 
neglect  of  a  proper  rotation  of  crops, 
and  partly  to  the  deleterious  effects 
in  the  long-inn  of  the  nitrous  soil 
which  is  excavated  from  the  old 
mounds  and  used  as  manure,  the 
land  will  lose  much  of  its  produc- 
tive capacity  ere  long,  unless  steps 
are  taken  to  remedy  these  evils. 
Altogether  the  system,  not  only  of 
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irrigation  but  of  cultivation,  leaves 
much  to  be  desired ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  introduction 
of  foreign  enterprise  and  capital 
would  develop  the  resources  of  the 
country  with  far  greater  rapidity 
and  success  than  a  Government 
department  can,  however  well  ad- 
ministered. Unfortunately,  there 
seems  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  exclude  agri- 
cultural enterprise,  for  fear,  possi- 
bly, of  the  foreign  influence  which 
must  follow  in  its  train, — and  per- 
haps one  can  hardly  blame  them. 
What  with  their  Domaine  lands 
hypothecated  to  foreigners  in  one 
direction,  and  their  Daira  Sanieh 
lands  in  another,  and  all  the  prin- 
cipal departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment under  foreign  control,  one  has 
no  reason  to  wonder  at  a  reluctance 
to  see  foreigners  appropriating  the 
very  soil.  I  only  know  of  one  in- 
stance of  a  considerable  tract  of  land 
being  farmed  by  a  private  individual 
who  is  a  foreigner,  and  he  has  no 
cause  to  regret  his  venture ;  but 
he  has  had  much  prejudice  to 
contend  with  on  the  part  of  the 
natives,  and  had  great  difficulty  in 
making  his  purchase  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 

This  prejudice,  so  far  as  the  pea- 
santry are  concerned,  is  soon  over- 
come. They  have  every  reason  to 
be  thankful  for  the  system  under 
which  the  Government  is  at  pres- 
ent administered  ;  and  foreigners, 
and  especially  English,  are  de- 
cidedly popular  among  them. 
Among  the  upper  classes  the  sen- 
timent is  different.  The  Turkish 
official  element  is  as  bitterly  op- 
posed to  the  foreigner  as  in  Turkey 
itself;  whilst  the  sympathy  of  the 
higher  officials  of  Egyptian  origin, 
and  of  the  Copts,  is  French  rather 
than  English.  This  is  partly  owing 
to  the  great  preponderance  of  the 
French  population  in  Egypt  over 
the  English, — to  the  much  greater 
proportion  of  employees  in  the  Gov- 


ernment service  which  belong  to 
the  former  nationality,  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  official  language  is 
French.  All  the  Arab  papers  in  the 
country  but  one  support  the  French. 
In  fact,  Egypt  is  becoming  rapidly 
Frenchified  morally,  and  under  the 
present  contrivance  of  an  Anglo- 
French  administration  its  influence 
is  increasing.  But  in  Egypt,  as  else- 
where in  Eastern  countries  which 
are  more  or  less  under  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Porte,  a"  feeling  of 
national  independence  is  gradually 
growing.  This  is  the  case  both  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  though  from  the 
fact  that  both  countries  have  lost  all 
traditions  of  a  national  independent 
existence,  it  is  a  plant  of  slow  and 
tender  growth,  and  will  not  dare  to 
find  expression  until  the  central 
Turkish  power  is  shaken  to  its 
foundations.  I  think  we  may  then 
see,  both  in  Syria  and  Egypt, 
an  anti-Turkish  movement,  which 
the  old  conquering  race,  whose  su- 
premacy is  now  only  based  upon 
its  prestige,  will  be  no  longer  able 
to  resist.  When  such  a  movement 
takes  place,  the  relations  which  these 
two  countries  hold  towards  Eng- 
land and  France  will  have  to  be 
determined,  and  it  will  probably 
then  be  found  that  the  best  solu- 
tion would  be  an  arrangement  by 
which  Syria,  excluding  Palestine, 
should  be  placed  under  the  protec- 
torate of  France,  and  Egypt  under 
that  of  England.  The  national 
party  in  both  countries  would  hail 
such  a  change  with  delight,  and  in- 
deed are  already  so  far  familiarised 
with  the  idea  of  obtaining  their 
freedom  from  the  domination  of 
Turkey  by  some  arrangement  of  the 
Western  Powers,  that  the  only  prac- 
tical difficulties  in  the  way  of  a 
solution  in  this  sense  would  arise, 
not  from  the  countries  to  be  dealt 
with,  but  from  the  suspicions  and 
jealousies  of  those  great  Powers 
whose  function  it  must  be  ere  long 
to  shape  their  destinies. 
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HOLIDAYS. 

OXCE  more,  once  more  again. 

On  me,  from  city  cares  who  fly, 

Lochleven,  like  a  loving  eye, 

Looks  round  the  shoulder  of  the  hills, 

And  all  life's  artificial  ills 
Pass  from  me  with  their  pain ! 

The  smoke  will  leave  a  stain; 

In  absence  of  the  cleansing  shower 
The  dust  will  dim  the  freshest  flower : 
Happy  the  heart  on  whom  the  dust 
Of  active  life  (for  blow  it  must) 

Grows  not  a  thing  in  grain ! 

Nor  are  those  ills  in  vain : 

They  come  upon  our  passions  here 

Like  winter  rigours  on  the  year — 

The  purer  are  the  daisies'  dyes 

When  spring  comes  round,  bluer  the  skies, 
And  welcomer  the  rain  ! 

To  some  the  breezy  main; 

To  some  the  moors  and  burns;  to  some, 
Who  cannot  go,  sweet  thoughts  will  come  ; 
To  me,  enfranchisement  from  ills 
When  gleams,  as  now,  between  the  hills 

Lochleven  o'er  the  plain ! 


SUNSET    ON    THE    LOMONDS. 

SEE  where  into  the  sunset  far 
The  terraced  mountains  rise, 
The  cresset  of  a  single  star 
Just  o'er  them  in  the  skies  ! 
Oh  that  to  me  a  dove's  meek  eyes 

And  snowy  wings  were  given 
To  reach  yon  hills,  and  realise 
The  calm  they  have  from  heaven  ! 
My  soul  is  o'er  the  vale  of  Leven 
(Though  here  in  streets  I  stray) 
Till  fades  the  holy  golden  even  : 
The  wish,  too,  dies  away  ! 
Alas  for  earth  !  that  all  it  may, 

Is  but  a  mood  in  me ; 
And  that,  when  heaven  withdraws  its  ray, 
The  mood  should  cease  to  be ! 

J.    LOGIE   KOBERTSOX. 
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NO.  IV. — EDWARD    GIBBON. 


THE  last  autobiographer  whom 
we  brought  before  the  reader  was 
the  most  romantic  and  fantastic  of 
noble  ladies.  We  have  now  a  sub- 
ject more  sedate.  Those  picturesque 
and  troublous  days  were  over,  and 
the  reign  of  the  conventional  had 
come  in,  when  Edward  Gibbon,Esq., 
a  comely,  well-bred,  and  well-dress- 
ed gentleman  of  the  Georgian  era, 
bethought  him  that  it  would  be 
well,  having  neither  chick  nor  child, 
but  only  a  big  book  to  make  him 
known  to  posterity,  if  he  left  also 
for  the  instruction  of  the  world  a 
personal  account  of  himself  and  all 
his  ways.  He  had  a  happy  confi- 
dence that  this  narrative  would  be 
received  with  all  the  interest  which 
it  deserved,  and  was  very  well  aware 
that  his  was  no  insignificant  figure, 
but  one  in  every  respect  important 
enough  to  be  contemplated  by  suc- 
cessive generations,  and  to  give  the 
world  assurance  of  a  man  and  a 
historian  such  as  appears  but  rarely 
to  its  view.  He  was  not  noble  or 
beautiful,  or  the  head  of  a  family 
such  as  might  be  supposed  to  derive 
at  once  importance  and  guidance 
from  the  example  of  an  ancestor  so 
distinguished.  He  does  not  write, 
as  Lord  Herbert  does,  for  the  in- 
struction of  his  particular  house- 
hold, but,  with  a  complacency  which 
is  not  unbecoming  to  him,  and  per- 
fectly natural,  he  dispenses  with  all 
secondary  motives,  and  with  sin- 
cerity and  modest  self-appreciation 
presents  himself,  as  one  worthy  of 
its  study,  to  the  universe.  And  his 
confidence  has  been  entirely  justi- 
fied. No  chapter  in  his  great  work 
has  been  more  read  and  admired 
than  that  which  tells  his  own 
story,  and  how  that  great  work 
came  to  be  written.  There  are 


passages  in  it  which  are  as  familiar 
to  our  ears  as  proverbial  expres- 
sions. The  words  in  which  the 
comfortable  fat  gentleman  dis- 
closes and  describes  that  event- 
ful moment  when  the  idea  of 
writing  a  history  of  Eome  first 
dawned  upon  him,  and  those  in 
which  he  sets  forth  his  sensations 
at  the  moment  of  concluding  it,  are 
as  well  known  as  any  passages  in 
the  English  language.  Thus  we 
prove  over  again  what  has  been  so 
often  said,  that  a  glimpse  into  a 
man's  mind,  a  real  portrait  of  a 
human  creature  great  or  small,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  we  can 
receive.  It  is  not  necessary  even 
that  the  portrait  should  be  of  an 
elevated  and  remarkable  person,  or 
of  one  already  known  to  us,  or  that 
the  life  should  contain  great  and 
varied  interests.  There  is  a  picture 
in  our  National  Gallery  at  which 
many  a  spectator  gazes  with  sym- 
pathy and  interest.  It  is  a  por- 
trait without  any  name  —  a  pen- 
sive face  disclosing  a  character 
somewhat  feeble,  weak-kneed,  in- 
articulate. The  original  does  not 
seem  to  have  found  his  life  a  very 
satisfactory  one.  No  wonder,  for 
he  was  but  a  tailor ;  and  though 
the  medieval  times  in  which  he 
lived  must  have  furnished  many 
alleviations  in  rich  colour  and  quaint 
design  to  the  monotony  of  the 
trade,  its  disabilities  were  probably 
greater  in  those  aristocratical  ages 
than  now.  But  we  look  at  him 
with  more  than  mere  admiration 
for  a  picture,  with  a  distinct  sense 
of  human  fellowship.  To  see  him, 
with  his  scissors,  looking  out  at  us, 
modestly,  humbly,  with  a  depreca- 
tory consciousness  of  being  but  a 
poor  sort  of  fellow  to  have  survived 
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so  many  vicissitudes  and  centuries, 
is,  humble  though  he  be,  a  touching 
sight.  And  who  is  there  who 
could  resist  that  loftier  counte- 
nance, in  the  same  collection — the 
dark,  soft,  pathetic,  almost  beseech- 
ing face  of  the  Florentine  Andrea, 
the  great  painter  but  feeble  soul, 
whose  sad  story  of  vacillation  and 
moral  failure,  deepened  by  a  never- 
failing  consciousness  of  the  higher 
truth  he  could  not  hold  by,  is  writ- 
ten in  his  eyes  ?  Such  studies  from 
the  life  are  above  Art.  Our 
steady-going  historian  has  nothing 
in  him  of  the  poem  of  self-abase- 
ment and  moral  despair  which  is  in 
the  looks  of  Andrea,  and  it  would 
be  unworthy  of  Mr  Gibbon's  dig- 
nity to  compare  him  to  Moroni's 
inoffensive  tailor;  but  nevertheless 
his  sketch  is  like  them, — valuable, 
not  for  the  kind  of  being  it  depicts, 
but  because  it  does  depict  a  real 
kind  of  being,  bringing  us  into 
distinct  contact  with  him,  and  afford- 
ing a  clear  perception  of  his  qualities. 
The  figure  is  a  dapper  figure, 
neither  heroic  nor  melancholy,  but 
self-sufficient,  self-approving,  thor- 
oughly comfortable  and  satisfied 
with  a  world  which,  on  the  whole, 
had  proved  to  him  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds,  though  it  gave  him 
not  very  much,  no  supreme  joy  or 
rapture,  nothing  beyond  a  reason- 
able level  of  wellbeing,  with  plenty 
of  food  for  the  intellectual  curiosity 
which  was  in  him,  and  excellent 
prose  compensation  for  his  labours. 
This  is  not  enough  for  many 
smaller  persons ;  but  it  was  enough 
for  Gibbon,  who  had  no  fantastic 
desires  or  imaginations.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  family  which,  without 
any  brag  of  its  importance  or  an- 
tiquity, he  is  able  to  trace  back 
with  satisfaction  for  a  few  genera- 
tions. His  grandfather  was  a  di- 
rector of  the  South  Sea  Company, 
and  as  such  was  forced  by  Act  of 
Parliament  to  give  up  almost  the 
whole  of  his  fortune  in  satisfaction 


of  the  claims  upon  that  chief  of 
bubble  companies.  We  are  not  in- 
formed how  it  was  that  the  action 
of  Parliament  in  the  matter  was 
necessary,  or  whether  this  was  the 
beginning  of  that  liability  which 
has  produced  so  much  ruin  in  our 
own  day,  and  against  which  the  de- 
vice of  a  responsibility  "limited"bas 
been  invented  to  afford  a  safeguard. 
The  Gibbon  of  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany was,  however,  it  is  evident, 
one  of  those  irrepressible  mercan- 
tile men  who  seem  to  thrive  upon 
failure,  for  he  ended  as  rich  as  he 
was  before,  having  fully  re-estab- 
lished his  fortunes.  His  son,  as 
was  natural,  was  of  another  temper, 
and  spent  what  the  father  had 
gained.  He  sat  in  Parliament  for 
many  years,  joining  the  Tory  party, 
as  Gibbon  explains,  out  of  the  vig- 
orous hatred  he  had  for  Sir  Eobert 
Walpole  and  the  party  which  had 
confiscated  his  father's  goods  for 
the  advantage  of  his  creditors. 
"  Without  acquiring  the  fame  of 
an  orator  or  statesman,  he  eager- 
ly joined  in  the  great  opposition 
which,  after  a  seven  years'  chase, 
hunted  down  Sir  Eobert  Walpole  ', 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  a  popular 
Minister  he  gratified  a  private  re- 
venge against  the  oppressor  of  his 
family  in  the  South  Sea  persecu- 
tion." The  historian  finds  this  sen- 
timent very  legitimate,  and  states 
it  with  historical  calm.  He  was 
himself  the  only  surviving  child 
of  this  avenger  of  family  wrongs, 
whose  position,  notwithstanding  an 
over-prodigality  in  youth,  was  good 
enough  to  secure  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a  luxurious  bringing-up  to 
his  son.  His  reflections  upon  his 
own  good  fortune  in  the  article 
of  birth  are  of  the  most  edifying 
kind.  Dr  Watts  has  expressed  the 
sentiment  in  a  more  popular  form, 
but  the  delightful  complacency  of 
his  Christian  child  in  respect  to  its 
own  antecedents  is  identical  with  the 
satisfaction  of  the  great  historian. 
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"  My  lot,"  says  Gibbon,  "  might 
have  been  that  of  a  slave,  a  savage, 
or  a  peasant :  nor  can  I  reflect  with- 
out pleasure  on  the  bounty  of 
nature,  which  cast  my  birth  in  a 
free  and  civilised  country,  in  an 
age  of  science  and  philosophy,  in 
a  family  of  honourable  rank  and 
decently  endowed  with  the  gifts 
of  fortune."  A  gentle  regret  crosses 
his  mind  on  looking  back.  His 
five  brothers  he  does  not  pretend 
to  lament,  but  the  sister  who  died 
also  in  infancy  calls  up  in  him  a 
sense  of  want.  The  relation  of  a 
brother  and  sister  is  a  beautiful 
tie.  It  is  "the  sole  species  of 
Platonic  love  that  can  be  in- 
dulged in  with  truth  and  without 
danger,"  he  says;  and  he  regrets 
that  this  tender  and  delightful  com- 
panionship never  fell  to  his  lot.  It 
is  the  only  regret  he  expresses. 
But  the  circumstances  of  his  child- 
hood were  somewhat  peculiar.  His 
mother  had  not  time  to  bestow 
upon  her  sickly  boy.  She  died 
early,  and  during  her  lifetime  was 
frequently  ill,  and  she  had  "  an 
exclusive  passion  for  her  husband." 
But  she  had  at  the  same  time — an 
institution  which  careless  mothers 
should  cultivate — a  sister, "  at  whose 
name,"  says  the  great  writer  of  fifty- 
two,  "  I  feel  a  tear  of  gratitude 
trickle  down  my  cheek."  "  If  there 
be  any,  as  I  trust  there  are  some," 
he  adds,  "  who  rejoice  that  I  live, 
to  that  dear  and  excellent  woman 
they  must  hold  themselves  indebt- 
ed." His  aunt  was  the  mother  of 
his  mind  and  the  salvation  of  his 
delicate  frame.  He  was  a  weakly 
boy,  for  whom  education  of  the  usual 
kind  was  impracticable.  School 
was  tried,  but  in  vain.  Like  Cow- 
per,  he  remembered  with  horror  the 
direful  experiences  of  that  ineffec- 
tual and  interrupted  training  :  like 
Buckle,  he  learned  to  read  and 
think  and  discuss,  at  a  very  early 
age,  books  which  are  in  general 
left  to  mature  intellects.  "Every 


time  I  have  since  passed  over 
Putney  Common,"  he  tells  us, 
"I  have  always  noticed  the  spot 
where  my  mother,  as  we  drove 
along  in  the  coach,  admonished 
me  that  I  was  now  going  into 
the  world,  and  must  learn  to  think 
and  act  for  myself."  He  was  but 
eight  years  old  when  this  crisis 
arrived.  At  ten  he  was  brought 
home  again  upon  the  death  of  his 
mother,  and  recalls  his  first  meet- 
ing with  his  father,  with  all  the 
distant  distinctness  of  a  childish 
memory,  bewildered  and  awestrick- 
en  by  a  grief  he  was  too  young  to 
comprehend,  as  a  scene  he  could 
never  forget.  "  The  awful  silence  ; 
the  room  hung  with  black ;  the  mid- 
day tapers ;  his  sighs  and  tears ;  his 
praises  of  my  mother,  a  saint  in 
heaven ;  his  solemn  adjuration  that 
I  would  cherish  her  memory  and 
imitate  her  virtues;  and  the  fer- 
vour with  which  he  kissed  and 
blessed  me  as  the  sole  surviving 
pledge  of  their  loves."  Perhaps  a 
man  requires  to  be  a  celibate,  with- 
out after-ties  that  take  the  place  of 
those  early  ones,  or  the  chance  of 
seeing  his  own  childhood  obliter- 
ate itself  in  the  more  interesting 
childhood  of  his  child,  to  preserve 
this  clear  far-off  freshness  of  recol- 
lections, those  scenes  like  pictures, 
in  which  he  himself  stands  bewil- 
dered, yet  so  profoundly  conscious. 
It  is  curious  to  note  how  much  more 
keen  is  the  memory,  how  much  more 
distinct  all  the  personal  details  of 
recollection,  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  kept  themselves  intact,  so 
to  speak,  and  have  never  lost  their 
childish  individuality.  The  man, 
and  more  especially  the  woman, 
who  has  married,  and  confused 
the  remembrance  of  early  days 
with  so  many  recollections  more 
poignant — has  a  memory  of  a  totally 
different  quality  from  that  of  the 
virginal  old  age  which  has  never 
replaced  its  first  impressions  with 
others  more  important.  Gibbon 
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and  Cowper  and  Buckle  are'  all  of 
this  stamp.  To  leave  our  pensive 
poet  between  these  two  brother 
philosophers  is  unfortunate ;  but 
in  this  one  particular  they  resem- 
ble each  other.  But  Gibbon  was 
happier  than  Cowper.  His  aunt 
took  for  him  the  place  of  the 
mother,  whom  already  she  had 
supplanted  in  the  child's  life  ;  and 
was  made  happy  and  delightful  by 
her  companionship.  The  sickly 
little  boy  shot  upwards  like  an  im- 
prisoned plant  towards  the  light, 
and  came  to  premature  growth  and 
blossom.  He  read  not  only  fairy 
tales,  but  works  of  classic  inspira- 
tion under  her  soft  and  genial 
shadow. 

"  Her  indulgent  tenderness,  the 
frankness  of  her  temper,  and  my 
innate  rising  curiosity,  soon  removed 
all  distance  between  us.  Like  friends 
of  an  equal  age,  we  freely  conversed 
on  every  topic,  familiar  or  abstruse  ; 
and  it  was  her  delight  and  reward  to 
observe  the  first  shoots  of  my  young 
ideas.  Pain  and  languor  were  often 
soothed  by  the  voice  of  instruction  and 
amusement ;  and  to  her  kind  lessons 
I  ascribe  my  early  and  invincible  love 
of  reading,  which  I  would  not  ex- 
change for  the  treasures  of  India.  .  .  . 
Before  I  left  Kingston  School  I  was 
well  acquainted  with  Pope's  Homer 
and  the  'Arabian  Nights  Entertain- 
ments,' two  books  which  will  always 
please  by  the  moving  picture  of  hvi- 
man  manners  and  specious  miracles : 
nor  was  I  then  capable  of  discerning 
that  Pope's  translation  is  a  portrait 
endowed  with  every  merit  excepting 
that  of  likeness  to  the  original.  The 
verses  of  Pope  accustomed  my  ear  to 
the  sound  of  poetic  harmony  :  in  the 
death  of  Hector  and  the  shipwreck  of 
Ulysses  I  tasted  the  new  emotions  of 
terror  and  pity,  and  seriously  disputed 
with  my  aunt  on  the  vices  and  virtues 
of  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war.  .  .  . 
My  grandfather's  flight  unlocked  the 
door  of  a  tolerable  library :  and  I  turn- 
ed over  many  English  pages  of  poetry 
and  romance,  of  history  and  travels. 
Where  a  title  attracted  my  eye,  without 
fear  or  awe  I  snatched  the  volume 
from  the  shelf ;  "and  Mrs  Porten,  who 


indulged  herself  in  moral  and  religious 
speculations,  was  more  prone  to  encour- 
age than  to  check  a  curiosity  above  the 
strength  of  a  boy." 

The  group  thus  described  is  singu- 
larly attractive  :  the  woman,  middle- 
aged  by  this  time,  who  had  found 
in  "  the  perusal  of  the  best  books 
in  the  English  language  "  training 
and  entertainment  for  an  active 
and  fine  mind,  at  leisure  from  the 
more  absorbing  occupations  of  life, 
but  with  many  of  its  cares  upon 
her  shoulders,  and  probably  with- 
out much  companionship  that  could 
satisfy  her  higher  nature ;  and 
the  half-invalid  child,  precociously 
sharpened  in  all  his  intellectual 
faculties,  abstracted  altogether  from 
the  realities,  and  existing  in  the 
ideal  as  only  a  child  can,  with  en- 
tire good  faith  and  realisation  of 
every  imaginative  detail,  "  serious- 
ly disputing"  over  the  merits  of 
Homer's  heroes,  and  forgetting  Put- 
ney, where  the  sky  was  overcast 
with  coming  troubles,  —  make  a 
pretty  picture.  Very  soon,  how- 
ever, the  catastrophe  came.  The 
grandfather,  of  whom  we  have 
no  further  particulars,  was  ruined 
in  trade,  and  Gibbon's  aunt,  Cather- 
ine, "  the  true  mother  of  his  soul," 
as  he  calls  her,  was  left  destitute. 
Whether  it  was  with  special  refer- 
ence to  her  invalid  boy  or  not,  it  is 
at  least  certain  that  the  high-spirited 
woman,  looking  about  for  some  way 
to  maintain  herself,  fixed  upon  that 
of  keeping  a  boarding-house  for 
Westminster  School,  where  the 
little  Edward  was  placed  under  her 
care,  and  an  attempt  made  to  keep 
him  at  the  ordinary  studies  there. 
Notwithstanding  his  aunt's  care, 
however,  the  attempt  failed.  He 
adds  various  sententious  remarks  as 
to  the  character  of  public  schools, 
to  the  account  of  his  own  failure ; 
but  perhaps  a  youth  to  whom 
school  was  a  weariness,  was  not 
best  adapted  to  form  a  judgment.. 
His  health  made  the  studies  of 
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Westminster,  whether  good  or  bad 
in  themselves,  impossible,  and  the 
boy  was  transferred  to  a  private 
tutor.  When  this  tutor  was  found 
incapable,  the  father,  bewildered, 
and  evidently  losing  his  head  in 
his  perplexity,  suddenly  carried  off 
his  ailing  uneducated  son  to  Oxford, 
of  all  places  in  the  world,  where  he 
matriculated  and  became  a  gentle- 
man-commoner at  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age. 
Such  things  have  been  before  now; 
and  the  young  prodigies  who  took 
this  position  before  they  were  out 
of  their  childhood,  have  developed 
into  great  scholars,  as  their  natural 
bias  led  them.  But  Gibbon  was 
no  scholar.  He  had  little  Latin, 
and  less  Greek,  when  he  invaded 
prematurely  these  classic  shades. 
A  strange  little  student !  with  his 
head  full  and  running  over  with 
the  lore  which  was  to  be  his  future 
occupation  in  life,  but  all  untrained 
in  the  classical  instruction  which 
was  the  special  distinction  of  the 
university.  Never  was  a  child  more 
emphatically  the  father  of  the  man. 
He  had  read  greedily  every  histori- 
cal work  that  had  fallen  into  his 
hands,  receiving  all  kinds  of  hetero- 
geneous food,  and  the  theories  of 
adverse  historians,  of  which  he  was 
too  young  to  comprehend  even  the 
complete  diversity.  "Instead  of 
repining,"  he  says,  "at  my  long 
and  frequent  confinement  to  the 
chamber  or  the  couch,  I  secretly 
rejoiced  in  these  infirmities,  which 
delivered  me  from  the  exercises  of 
the  school  and  the  society  of  my 
equals."  How  were  tame  lessons 
and  dreary  lexicons  to  be  sup- 
ported by  an  intelligence  which 
already  felt  itself  free  to  rove  as 
an  equal,  as  a  critic  and  judge, 
among  the  great  authorities  of  his- 
torical science]  "In  my  childish 
balance,"  he  confesses,  "  I  presumed 
to  weigh  the  systems  of  Scaliger 
and  Petavius,  of  Marsham  and  of 
JS"ewton,  which  I  could  seldom 


study  in  the  originals ;  and  my  sleep 
has  been  disturbed  by  the  difficulty 
of  reconciling  the  Septuagint  with 
the  Hebrew  computation.  I  ar- 
rived at  Oxford  with  a  stock  of 
erudition  that  might  have  puzzled 
a  doctor,  and  a  degree  of  ignorance 
of  which  a  schoolboy  would  have 
been  ashamed." 

The  reader  will  find  in  the  life 
of  Buckle  almost  an  exact  reproduc- 
tion of  this  precocious,  presumptuous 
young  reader,  leaping  over  all  the 
early  discipline  by  which  the  mind 
is  strengthened  and  restrained,  and 
setting  up  with  the  temerity  of 
childhood  a  standard  of  his  own. 
Buckle,  too,  had  the  sprightly  intelli- 
gence of  a  woman,  his  most  tender 
nurse  and  protector,  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  him,  and  shared  his 
studies  with  his  mother,  as  Gibbon 
did  with  his  aunt.  Fortunately, 
however,  for  the  latter,  he  was  de- 
livered from  the  crude  opinions  and 
self-willed  theories  which  have 
taken  so  much  from  the  weight  of 
Buckle's  often  brilliant  but  always 
one-sided  philosophy,  by  an  interval 
of  compulsory  self-denial  and  hard 
work.  This  was  not,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  at  Oxford.  Gibbon 
describes  his  entry  into  the  life  of 
the  famous  university  with  a  mix- 
ture of  suppressed  spite  and  desire 
to  appear  candid  and  to  be  just. 

"At  the  distance  of  forty  years," 
he  says,  "I  still  remember  my  first 
emotions  of  surprise  and  satisfaction.. 
In  my  fifteenth  year  I  found  myself 
suddenly  raised  from  a  boy  to  a  man  ; 
the  persons  whom  I  respected  as  my 
superiors  in  age  and  academical  rank 
entertained  me  with  every  mark  of 
attention  and  civility  ;  and  my  vanity 
was  flattered  by  the  velvet  cap  and 
silk  gown  which  distinguish  a  gentle- 
man-commonerfromaplebeian  student. 
A  decent  allowance,  more  money  than 
a  schoolboy  had  ever  seen,  was  at  my 
own  disposal.  .  .  .  A  key  was  delivered 
into  my  hands,  which  gave  me  the  free 
use  of  a  numerous  and  learned  library : 
my  apartment  consisted  of  three  ele- 
gant and  well-furnished  rooms  in  the 
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new  building — a  stately  pile — of  Mad- 
clalen  College  ;  and  the  adjacent  walks, 
had  they  been  frequented  by  Plato's 
disciples,  might  have  been  compared 
to  the  Attic  shade  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ilissus." 

In  that  fine  scene,  with  so  many 
classic  associations, — the  walks  to 
which  Addison's  name  gives  a 
gentle  charm  of  pensive  thoughts ; 
the  slowly  flowing,  silent  stream 
stealing  by  to  Isis ;  the  stately 
deer-park  behind ;  the  grey  tower, 
so  finely  poised  and  full  of  grace, 
crowning  the  sacred  chapel  and 
studious  chambers;  and  nothing 
but  learned  seclusion  and  tranquil- 
lity about, — could  there  be  a  more 
perfect  home  of  wisdom  and  science? 
But  when  one  recalls  the  little, 
fastidious,  self-willed,  sickly  boy, 
too  young  to  feel  the  charm,  left 
alone  in  his  three  elegant  rooms, 
with  his  pile  of  English  books  and 
detested  manuals  of  the  classic 
languages,  perplexed  and  lonely, 
and  out  of  his  element,  it  is  im- 
possible to  think  of  him  otherwise 
than  with  pity.  He  spent  fourteen 
months  in  the  midst  of  these  ac- 
cessories, which  were  far  too  much 
for  the  instruction  they  accom- 
panied, or  were  supposed  to  accom- 
pany. Even  at  so  long  a  distance 
of  years  it  is  difficult  for  him  to 
abstain  from  a  murmur  of  irritation. 
"To  the  University  of  Oxford  I 
acknowledge  no  obligation,"  he 
cries,  calling  upon  the  reader  to 
decide  between  the  school  and  the 
scholar :  "  I  cannot  affect  to  be- 
lieve that  nature  had  disqualified 
me  for  all  literary  pursuits."  When- 
ever he  approaches  this  subject  there 
is  a  tone  of  resentment  in  his  voice. 
His  description  of  the  college  life 
of  his  time  is  penetrated  by  this  dis- 
dainful irritation : — 

"  The  Fellows  or  monks  of  my  time 
were  decent  easy  men,  who  supinely 
enjoyed  the  gifts  of  the  founder  :  their 
days  were  tilled  by  a  series  of  uni- 
form employments — the  chapel  and 


the  hall,  the  coffee-house  and  the  com- 
mon-room, till  they  retired,  weary  and 
well  satisfied,  to  a  long  slumber.  From 
the  toil  of  reading,  writing,  or  think- 
ing, they  had  absolved  their  con- 
sciences ;  and  the  first  shoots  of  learn- 
ing and  ingenuity  withered  on  the 
ground,  without  yielding  any  fruits 
to  the  owners  or  the  public.  As  a  gen- 
tleman-commoner, I  was  admitted  to 
the  society  of  the  Fellows,  and  fondly 
expected  that  some  questions  of  liter- 
ature would  be  the  amusing  and  in- 
structive topics  of  their  discourse. 
Their  conversation  stagnated  in  a 
round  of  college  business,  Tory  poli- 
tics, personal  anecdotes,  and  private 
scandal :  their  dull  and  deep  potations 
excused  the  brisk  intemperance  of 
youth." 

This  description  is  touched  with 
an  underlying  sense  of  grievance 
which  it  is  curious  to  note.  The 
irritating  sense  that  the  university, 
which  so  many  of  her  disciples 
praise,  was  to  him  nothing  at  all — 
the  waste  of  those  means,  which 
should  have  been  of  so  much  ad- 
vantage to  him — weighs  upon  his 
mind ;  even  when  he  has  out- 
grown all  its  harm,  the  conscious- 
ness of  injury  still  hangs  about 
him.  "  It  is  whimsical  enough,  that 
as  soon  as  I  left  Magdalen  Col- 
lege my  taste  for  books  began  to 
revive,"  he  says.  In  the  long1  va- 
cation he  even  began  to  write ;  but 
on  returing  to  college  gave  up  "  The 
Age  of  Sesostris,"  which  was  the 
ambitious  subject  he  had  chosen. 
The  state  of  things  which  he  de- 
scribes has  long  ceased  to  be ;  no 
privileged  gentlemen  -  commoners 
with  velvet  cap  or  gold  tuft,  are 
now  to  be  seen  among  the  glades  of 
Maudlin ;  the  dons  are  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent class  from  those  whose  "dull 
and  deep  potations  "  astonished  the 
boy.  But  still  there  are  some,  no 
doubt,  who  find  their  "taste  for 
books  begin  to  revive  "  when  they 
get  clear  of  the  venerable  spires, 
and  leave  the  atmosphere  of  learn- 
ing for  that  of  common  life.  Why 
this  should  be  is  not  a  question  to 
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be  here  discussed ;  but  it  is  aston- 
ishing and  strange  to  note  how 
many  of  the  great  names  in  litera- 
ture are  unadorned  by  any  academ- 
ical degree.  Gibbon's  was  precisely 
the  kind  of  mind,  one  would  have 
thought,  to  take  kindly  to  university 
life.  Perhaps  he  would  have  done 
so  had  he  entered  the  university  at 
a  more  suitable  age.  As  it  is,  he 
adds  another  to  the  long  list  of 
eminent  names  which  have  derived 
neither  advantage  nor  credit  from 
their  temporary  connection  with  the 
acknowledged  fountain-heads  of 
learning. 

Gibbon's  departure  from  Oxford 
was  precipitated  by  what  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  episodes  in  his 
life.  He — the  future  sceptic  and 
philosopher,  the  great  critic  of 
Christianity  and  reviler  of  its  teach- 
ings— in  after -days  an  impersona- 
tion of  the  angry  and  contemptuous 
unbelief  of  his  century, — was  for 
once  in  his  life  the  subject  of  an 
attack  of  religious  enthusiasm,  such 
as  might  have  befallen  a  youth  of 
Newman's  days,  drawn  into  the 
sweeping  current  of  influence  which 
marked  that  great  man's  track. 
There  never  was  a  more  unlikely 
disciple ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  youth  was  led  to  this  develop- 
ment of  faith  was  as  improbable  as 
the  fact.  No  proselytising  influ- 
ence of  the  common  sort  comes 
into  view  at  all  in  the  process.  He 
knew  nobody,  save  "  a  young  gen- 
tleman of  our  college,"  who  had 
any  Roman  Catholic  tendency ;  and 
was  so  far  from  being  persuaded  by 
any  priest,  that  he  had  to  ask  a 
bookseller  in  London  to  introduce 
him  to  the  unknown  ecclesiastic 
who,  somewhat  reluctantly,  admit- 
ted him  to  the  Church  of  Rome — 
for  this  was  the  direction  in  which 
the  current  of  his  youthful  impulse 
set.  Dr  Middleton's  'Vindication 
of  Free  Inquiry '  had  "  sounded  an 
alarm  in  the  theological  world ; " 
and  Oxford,  frightened  and  heated, 


but  feeble  and  inconclusive,  had 
risen  in  defence  of  the  faith,  awak- 
ening at  least  a  general  stir  on  the 
subject.  Young  Gibbon,  glad  of 
any  pretext  to  escape  from  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  "  fond "  from  his 
childhood  "  of  religious  disputa- 
tions," was  greatly  moved  by  the 
quarrel.  "  The  blind  activity  of 
idleness  urged  me  to  advance  with- 
out armour  into  the  dangerous  mazes 
of  controversy,"  he  says.  He  read 
the  sceptic's  book;  and  it  would 
have  been  very  natural  to  suppose 
that  it  was  this  which  determined 
the  views  of  his  after-life.  But 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
real  case.  Catherine  Porten's  pupil, 
who  had  talked  with  that  tender 
guardian  on  every  subject  in  earth 
and  heaven,  and  no  doubt  with 
the  sympathetic  feeling  of  a  child, 
had  shared  many  a  pensive  aspir- 
ation towards  those  skies  in  which 
sorrow  and  partings  are  no  more, 
— had  all  the  warmth  of  youthful 
certainty  in  spiritual  wonders,  and 
held  by  miracles  and  divine  agency 
as  the  foundation  of  faith.  Dr 
Middleton's  assault  upon  these  su- 
pernatural proofs  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  instead  of  persuading, 
revolted  the  young  reader,  and  sent 
him  in  the  recoil  to  the  other 
extremity.  He  was  offended  and 
horrified  by  animadversionsuponthe 
saints,  and  only  so  far  convinced, 
in  a  sense  totally  different  from 
that  intended  by  the  writer,  as  to 
perceive  that  these  saints  and  sages 
were  more  closely  identified  with 
the  Romish  creed  than  he  had  been 
led  to  believe.  The  inferences 
he  drew  were  not  that  they  were 
wrong,  but  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  was  right ;  and  when  he 
turned  to  the  works  of  Bossuet, 
which  he  procured  from  that 
"young  gentleman  of  our  college," 
his  conviction  was  complete.  "  I 
surely  fell  by  a  noble  hand,"  he 
says  finely,  looking  back  upon  him- 
self with  an  indulgent  smile.  And, 
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once  convinced,  it  was  natural,  at 
once  to  his  mind  and  his  age,  to 
make  his  convictions  public.  One 
can  imagine  the  fine  sense  of  opposi- 
tion, of  individuality,  of  noble  inde- 
pendence, which  moved  the  youth  as 
he  took  this  step  so  prejudicial  to 
his  future.  No  one  had  anything  to 
do  with  it  in  the  way  of  persuasion 
or  personal  influence.  Just  as  we 
have  all  felt,  after  an  unnecessary 
and  laborious  defence  of  some  point 
of  doctrine  from  the  pulpit,  a  mo- 
mentary inclination  to  adopt  the 
contrary  belief  ourselves,  so  Mid- 
dle ton's  attack  upon  miracles,  saints, 
and  all  the  wonders  of  inspira- 
tion, drove  young  Gibbon  into  the 
Church  which  made  the  greatest 
demand  upon  the  faith  of  its  dis- 
ciples. It  is  a  most  curious  episode 
in  his  life,  and  it  drove  him  finally 
from  his  college  :  for  Oxford,  which 
could  support  with  equanimity 
idleness,  folly,  and  insubordination 
— even  comfortable  deism,  or  more 
ardent  and  conspicuous  still,  the 
creed  of  an  atheist — could  not  put 
up  with  a  Roman  Catholic  con- 
vert ;  its  tendencies  that  way  were 
all  to  come. 

Gibbon's  father  took  the  event 
with  natural  indignation  and  fury. 
He  was  wildly  angry  at  the  boy 
who  was  standing  in  his  own 
light  so  dismally,  and  with  whom, 
no  doubt,  he  would  have  the  worst 
of  the  argument,  did  he  try  to  bring 
him  round  in  that  way.  What  he 
did  was  to  convey  his  son  to  ' '  the 
house  of  his  friend  Mr  Mallet,"  who 
had  brought  out  the  works  of  Bol- 
ingbroke,  and  was  an  advocate  of 
free  inquiry  like  Middleton,  pro- 
fessing deistical  opinions,  or  "  some- 
thing more,"  says  the  commenta- 
tors— meaning,  we  presume,  some- 
thing less.  No  doubt  the  angry 
father  supposed  this  violent  alter- 
ative to  be  of  a  beneficial  charac- 
ter, not  suspecting  that  it  was 
scepticism  which  had  brought  his 
son  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic. 


The  boy  of  sixteen,  elevated  thus 
into  a  martyr  for  the  faith,  was 
"  rather  scandalised  than  reclaim- 
ed "  by  the  very  contrary  philos- 
ophy into  which  he  was  plunged ; 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  ex- 
periment, if  ever  intended  to  be 
carried  on,  was  so  unsuccessful  as 
to  be  very  soon  abandoned.  But 
Romanism  was  in  these  days  a 
thing  to  be  got  rid  of  at  all  costs, 
and  the  new  destination  of  the  boy 
was  scarcely  less  remarkable.  The 
son  of  a  wealthy  or  apparently 
wealthy  Englishman  of  the  old 
ChSirch  and  King  pattern,  stand- 
ing by  the  Church  as  he  did  by 
all  other  old  institutions,  young 
Gibbon  was  now  despatched  into 
a  nest  of  Puritanism  and  republi- 
can principles,  the  narrow  circle  of 
a  little  Swiss  town,  and  the  spare 
and  unlovely  living  of  a  poor  Swiss 
minister's  house.  In  the  calm  of 
his  narrative,  the  sensations  with 
which  he  made  this  change  are  set 
forth  without  any  but  the  faintest 
reflection  of  the  emotions  which 
must  have  accompaniedit;  with  that 
half-humorous,  half-regretful  pleas- 
ure in  the  recollection  of  feelings 
so  vivid,  which  is  natural  in  a 
mature  mind  when  surveying  the 
sentiments  of  its  youth. 

"  The  first  marks  of  my  father's 
displeasure  rather  astonished  than 
afflicted  me.  When  he  threatened  to 
banish  and  disown  and  disinherit  a 
rebellious  son,  I  cherished  a  secret 
hope  that  he  would  not  be  able  or 
willing  to  effect  his  menaces  ;  and  the 
pride  of  conscience  encouraged  me  to 
sustain  the  honourable  and  important 
part  I  was  now  acting.  My  spirits 
were  raised  and  kept  alive  by  the  rapid 
motion  of  my  journey,  the  new  and 
various  scenes  of  the  Continent,  and 
the  civility  of  Mr  Frey  [who  accom- 
panied him],  a  man  of  sense,  who  was 
not  ignorant  of  books  and  of  the  world. 
But  after  he  had  resigned  me  into 
Pavilliard's  hands,  and  I  was  fixed  in 
my  new  habitation,  I  had  leisure  to 
contemplate  the  strange  and  melan- 
choly prospect  before  me." 
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Thus  the  boy's  despair  and  an- 
guish is  softened  down  in  the  tran- 
quil contemplation  of  the  man  of 
fiity,  who  is  aware  that  but  for  this 
painful  change  in  his  fortunes  there 
never  might  have  been  a  history  of 
the  Roman  Decline  and  Fall.  But 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  the  real 
state  of  his  feelings  was  when,  after 
the  excitements  of  the  journey,  and 
the  "  honourable  and  important 
part "  he  had  been  acting  in  face  of 
the  opposition,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
entire  world,  he  found  himself 
settled  down  —  a  mere  rebellious 
schoolboy,  to  whom  nobody  paid 
any  special  respect — in  a  strange 
country,  in  an  altogether  different 
mode  of  living,  turned  back  half- 
a-dozen  years  at  least  in  his  youth- 
ful career,  admired  by  nobody,  re- 
strained and  impoverished,  a  man 
no  longer,  but  only  a  petulant  and 
unsatisfactory  child.  The  fact  that 
he  did  not  know  the  language  add- 
ed the  last  touch  of  sharpness  to 
the  poignancy  of  this  downfall. 

"  When  I  was  thus  suddenly  cast 
on  a  foreign  land,  I  found  myself  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  speech  and  hear- 
ing, and  during  some  weeks  incapable, 
not  only  of  enjoying  the  pleasures  of 
conversation,  but  even  of  asking  or 
answering  a  question  in  the  common 
intercourse  of  life.  To  a  homebred 
Englishman  every  object,  every  cus- 
tom was  offensive ;  but  the  native  of 
any  country  might  have  been  dis- 
gusted with  the  general  aspect  of  his 
lodging  and  entertainment.  I  had 
now  exchanged  my  elegant  apartment 
in  Magdalen  College  for  a  narrow, 
gloomy  street,  the  most  unfrequented 
of  an  unhandsome  town,  for  an  old 
inconvenient  house,  and  for  a  small 
chamber  ill  contrived  and  ill  fur- 
nished, which,  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  instead  of  a  companionable 
fire,  must  be  warmed  by  the  dull, 
invisible  heat  of  a  stove.  From  a 
man  I  was  again  degraded  to  the 
dependence  of  a  schoolboy.  M.  Pa- 
villiard  managed  my  expenses,  which 
had  been  reduced  to  a  diminutive 
state.  I  received  a  small  monthly 
allowance  for  my  pocket-money ;  and, 


helpless  and  awkward  as  I  have  ever 
been,  I  no  longer  enjoyed  the  indis- 
pensable comfort  of  a  servant.  My 
condition  seemed  as  destitute  of  hope 
as  it  was  devoid  of  pleasure.  I  was 
separated  for  an  indefinite,  which  ap- 
peared an  infinite,  time  from  my 
native  country ;  and  I  had  lost  all 
connection  with  my  Catholic  friends." 

This  trenchant  and  radical  pro- 
cess, carried  out  with  such  inexor- 
able firmness,  fully  answered  its 
purpose.  In  all  its  republican 
bareness  and  rigid  unlovely  life, 
the  little  old  Swiss  town  became 
home  to  the  young  Englishman. 
When  he  was  free  to  choose  his 
dwelling  long  after,  it  was  there  he 
settled  himself.  His  dearest  friends 
and  warmest  likings  were  there ; 
and  Lausanne,  the  place  where  his 
life  took  its  permanent  shape, 
where  his  first  aspirations  were 
changed  and  his  mind  turned  into 
a  different  channel,  and  which  he 
eventually  selected  as  "the  most 
grateful  retreat  for  the  decline  of 
my  life" — is  for  ever  associated 
with  Gibbon's  name.  The  noble- 
ness of  the  surrounding  scenery, 
the  great  lake,  the  greater  moun- 
tains, and,  in  the  midst,  the  quaint 
little  unsympathetic  town,  keeping 
itself  well  up  upon  its  banks  with 
its  garments  gathered  round  it,  in 
sublime  human  egotism  and  supe- 
riority to  the  landscape,  bears  an 
amusing  likeness  to  the  man  and 
his  subjects.  The  character  of  his 
genius,  if  it  cannot  be  said  to  be 
shaped  by  the  locality,  at  least  fell 
in  with  it  in  wonderful  harmony ; 
and  it  is  difficult  not  to  see  a 
whimsical  type  of  the  great  his- 
torian pursuing  his  vast  and  splen- 
did subject  in  orderly  composure 
without  excitement  or  enthusiasm, 
in  the  dull  little  town  with  its  little 
coteries,  its  local  intellectualisms 
and  clevernesses,  turning  its  back 
with  something  of  the  contempt  of 
familiarity  upon  Lake  Lsman  and 
Moat  Blanc.  The  hard  -  headed 
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Swiss  soon  cured  young  Gibbon  of 
that  one  little  romantic-polemical 
episode  of  his  life,  his  youthful 
adherence  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church;  and  no  doubt  the  same 
revulsion  of  the  mind  from  a  sub- 
ject too  much  pressed  upon  it,  the 
turn  and  twist  of  a  fastidious  tem- 
per which  made  the  perusal  of  a 
sceptical  book  his  starting-point  for 
Borne,  turned  the  religiosity  and 
rigid  doctrine  of  the  little  Swiss 
circle  into  a  school  of  hostility  and 
aversion  to  Christian  teaching  alto- 
gether, in  a  mind  so  keen  and  un- 
sympathetic. But  this  was  not  an 
influence  that  told  immediately. 
Almost  as  soon  as  the  shock  of 
the  change  was  over,  it  became 
evident  that  Gibbon's  father  had 
been  soundly  inspired  in  his  choice 
of  the  place  and  the  man  to  give 
to  his  self-willed  son  the  training 
which  neither  Westminster  nor 
Oxford  had  been  able  to  give.  His 
new  tutor  understood  the  youth ; 
appreciated  his  appetite  for  read- 
ing, and  used  it  as  his  best  instru- 
ment, leading  him  easily  through 
his  own  favourite  subjects  to  other 
necessary  if  harder  and  less  con- 
genial themes,  and  finally  awaken- 
ing in  him  a  true  sense  of  his  own 
deficiencies,  and  of  the  indispen- 
sable foundations  of  all  knowledge. 
He  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
his  progress,  from  history,  always 
his  favourite  subject,  to  the  French 
and  Latin  classics,  and  so  gradually 
to  the  confines  of  Greek,  which  he 
himself  at  last  perceived  to  be  not 
only  needful  but  highly  desirable. 
"  It  was  now,"  he  says,  "  that  I  re- 
gretted the  early  years  which  had 
been  wasted  in  sickness  and  idle- 
ness, or  mere  idle  reading ;  that  I 
condemned  the  perverse  method  of 
our  schoolmasters,  who,  by  first 
teaching  the  mother  language, 
might  descend  with  so  much  ease 
and  perspicuity  to  the  origin  and 
etymology  of  a  derivative  idiom." 
He  was  happily  only  nineteen  when 


he  reached  this  point,  so  that  on 
the  whole  not  very  much  harm  was 
done ;  but  he  never  seems  to  have 
forgotten  his  grudge  against  the 
modes  of  instruction  in  use  at  home 
which  had  retarded  his  education. 
His  elaborate  acknowledgment  that 
it  is  possible  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford may  have  amended  its  ways 
since  his  time  remains  a  very  keen 
piece  of  satire.  "  It  will  perhaps 
be  asserted,"  he  says,  "  that  in  the 
lapse  of  forty  years  many  improve- 
ments have  taken  place.  I  am  not 
unwilling  to  believe  that  some 
tutors  might  have  been  found  more 
active  than  Dr  Waldegrave  and  less 

contemptible  than  Dr ."    And 

he  goes  on  to  compliment  gravely 
Sir  "William  Scott,  "  whose  lectures 
on  history  would  compose,  if  they 
were  given  to  the  public,  a  most  val- 
uable treatise  " — the  only  one  appa- 
rently which  in  all  that  long  period 
Oxford  had  produced — and  to  record 
the  better  regulations  which,  "  I  am 
told,"  have  been  introduced  at 
Christ  Church.  "  A  course  of  clas- 
sical and  philosophical  studies  is 
proposed  and  even  pursued  in  that 
numerous  seminary;  learning  has 
been  made  a  duty,  a  pleasure,  and 
even  a  fashion ;  and  several  young 
gentlemen  do  honour  to  the  college 
in  which  they  have  been  educated." 
It  would  be  difficult  to  stigma- 
tise with  keener  severity  the  fail 
ure  of  an  institution  than  by  this 
serious  and  polite  commendation 
of  the  "  several  young  gentlemen  " 
who  had  done  honour  to  the  col- 
lege in  the  course  of  forty  years, 
and  the  one  valuable  treatise  which, 
if  given  to  the  public,  it  might 
have  produced.  It  is  the  tend- 
ency of  unsuccessful  men  to  hold 
up  the  old  schools,  which  have 
not  succeeded  in  training  them,  to 
reprobation ;  but  few  men  who 
have  gained  such  laurels  as  Gibbon, 
take  the  trouble  to  put  such  grudges 
on  record.  This  is  how  Lausanne 
exalted  itself  over  Oxford.  Private 
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education  will  always  have  its  tri- 
umphs over  public ;  but  it  is  very 
.seldom  that  there  is  not  a  little  de- 
spite, a  certain  anger,  a  sense  of 
unjust  inferiority  and  wrong  in  the 
triumph. 

More  things  than  education 
'brightened  his  Swiss  life  to  the 
youth  who  had  been  a  sickly  boy, 
-with  a  gloomy  father,  and  a  shut- 
up  house,  at  home  —  knowing  no 
genial  companionship  but  that  of 
his  aunt,  who  was  absorbed  in  the 
labours  of  a  dame's  house  at  West- 
minster, and  had  been,  during  all 
this  Oxford  episode,  separated  from 
'him.  When  he  had  got  over  the 
first  unfavourable  impression  of  the 
•"  unhandsome  town,"  the  gloomy 
street  and  inconvenient  house  in 
which  he  found  himself  planted  at 
Lausanne,  he  found  society  open 
upon  him.  At  the  first  glance 
there  is  nothing  more  bare,  more 
devoid  of  all  grace  and  lightness, 
than  the  life  of  such  a  house  ;  and 
there  are  many  queer  pictures  in 
literature  of  the  dingy  rooms  and 
uninviting  table,  the  theological 
talk  and  narrow  dogmas,  of  house- 
holds of  this  description ;  but  the 
pastor  was  a  man  of  learning  and 
intelligence,  quick  to  understand, 
and  cunning  to  take  the  young  self- 
confident  spirit  in  its  own  snare. 
And  when  an  able  and  curious 
mind  has  been  delivered  out  of 
idleness,  and  has  a  wholesome  cen- 
tre of  work  put  into  it,  amusement 
comes  infinitely  easier.  Gibbon 
tried  for  a  short  time,  he  tells  us, 
to  indemnify  himself  for  his  ban- 
ishment by  seeking  the  company 
of  other  idle  young  Englishmen  on 
this  vacant  way  about  the  Conti- 
nent ;  but  he  soon  tired  of  those 
vapid  companions,  and,  after  the 
departure  of  his  first  acquaintance 
of  the  kind,  was  "  cold  and  civil " 
to  their  successors.  "  My  unfitness 
to  bodily  exercise  reconciled  me  to 
.a  sedentary  life ;  and  the  horse,  the 
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favourite   of  my  countrymen,"  he 
adds,  with  his  usual  keen  but  quiet 
satire,    "never  contributed  to  the 
pleasure  of  my  youth."     But,  on 
the  other  hand,   he   acquired   the 
habit  of  social  life  as  yet  unknown 
to  him.     He  "  frequented,  for  the 
first  time,  assemblies  of  men   and 
women."     He  did  not  profit  as  he 
might  have  done  in  his  dancing, 
but  he  learned  to  talk — perhaps  a 
more  lasting  delight.    And  there  he 
found  a  friendship  which  was  the 
solace  of  his  life.    His  friend  never 
came  to  any  reputation  in  the  world, 
perhaps   was   not    an    intellectual 
person  at  all.     He  joined  in  young 
Gibbon's  studies  "  with  equal  zeal, 
though   not   with  equal  persever- 
ance."    But   he  was   of  as   much 
advantage  to  the  English  youth  as 
if  he  had  been  a  Cicero.     "  To  him 
every  thought,    every  composition 
was  instantly  communicated ;  with 
him  I  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  free 
conversation  on  the  topics  of  our 
common  studies."    Long  afterwards 
when  Gibbon  was  alone,  and  the 
master  of  his  own  movements,  it  was 
to  this  friend  of  youth,  M.  Deyver- 
dun,  that  he  turned  ;  and  they  lived 
together  in  the  same  house  in  bro- 
therly amity  till  the  Swiss  gentle- 
man died,  and  the  self-exiled  Eng- 
lishman was  left  alone  in  the  world. 
A  man  capable  of  forming  such  a 
friendship    must   have    had    some 
warmth  of  affection  in  him.    Gibbon 
had  to  all  appearance  a  nature  en- 
tirely without  passion,  but  he  must 
have  been  faithful  and  kind.     If 
love  was  not  for  him,  yet  friendship 
was  strong  in  him.    It  is  difficult  to 
choose  between  the  two  which  has 
the  finer  influence  upon  character. 
If  love  is  more  profound  it  is  often 
narrower,    shutting   up   the   mind 
within  a  limited  circle,  and  absorb- 
ing it  in  the  welfare  of  a  family. 
But  not  to  make  comparisons,  the 
heart,  which,  with  no  self-interest 
involved,  is  capable  of  the  lifelong 
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alliance  of  a  supreme  friendship, 
must  ha\e  depths  and  tenderness 
in  it  which  it  is  difficult  to  connect 
with  the  formal  sedateness  and  self- 
occupation  of  the  historian.  This 
was  the  poetical  side  of  his  nature. 
He  did  not  get  through  youth, 
however,  without  one  small  inevit- 
able chapter  of  romance.  "  I  hesi- 
tate," he  says  in  his  sententious 
way,  "  from  the  apprehension  of 
ridicule,  when  I  approach  the  deli- 
cate subject  of  my  early  love ; "  and 
he  explains  with  a  little  serious 
flourish  what  he  means  by  love, — 
not  gallantry,  which  is  "  interwoven 
with  the  texture  of  French  man- 
ners," but  a  passion  "which  is  in- 
flamed by  a  single  female,  which 
prefers  her  to  the  rest  of  her  sex, 
and  which  seeks  her  possession  as 
the  supreme  or  the  sole  happiness 
of  our  being."  This  neat  eight- 
eenth century-definition  of  the  sen- 
timent does  not  lead  us  to  expect 
any  profound  absorption  in  it ;  and 
the  air  of  gentle  complacency  with 
which  Gibbon  contemplates  the  in- 
cident across  the  long  interval  of 
placid  years  is  extremely  character- 
istic. He  is  pleased  with  himself 
that  he  was  capable  of  "  such  a  pure 
and  exalted  sentiment,"  and  is  hap- 
py to  remember  that  he  has  no  oc- 
casion to  blush  when  he  recalls  the 
object  of  his  choice.  It  was  such 
a  choice  as  a  young  man  of  his  pie- 
tensions  ought  to  have  made.  "  The 
personal  attractions  of  Mademoiselle 
Susan  Curchod  were  embellished 
by  the  virtues  and  talents  of  her 
inind."  Her  father,  another  pastor, 
had  bestowed  "  a  liberal  and  even 
learned  education  on  his  only  daugh- 
ter." "  In  her  short  visits  to  some 
relations  at  Lausanne,  the  wit,  the 
beauty,  and  erudition  of  Made- 
moiselle Curchod  were  the  theme 
of  universal  applause."  She  was 
"  learned  without  pedantry,  lively 
in  conversation,  pure  in  sentiment, 
aid  elegant  in  manners."  Such 
a  gentle  and  faultless  being  might 


have  fumished  Rousseau  with  a 
model  for  her  countrywoman  Julie^ 
or  Mrs  Padcliffe  with  a  heroine  for 
one  of  those  novels  which  contain 
so  many  types  of  feminine  perfec- 
tion, along  with  their  wonders  and 
mysteries.  Perhaps  the  most  sat- 
isfactory proof  of  Mademoiselle 
Susan's  charms  and  endowments, 
and  the  one  which  most  pleasantly 
excites  the  grateful  complacency  of 
her  early  suitor,  is  that  she  became 
afterwards  the  wife  of  Keeker,  and 
a  very  considerable  personage.  But 
no  doubt,  when  they  met  in  the 
little  assemblies  at  Lausanne,  the 
English  lad,  whose  curiosity  was 
awakened  "  by  the  report  of  such  a 
prodigy,"  felt  his  youth  stir  in  him 
underneath  his  laced  coat,  when  he 
made  his  formal  bow  to  the  wise 
Swiss  maiden  in  her  hoop  and 
patches,  if  such  vanities  were  per- 
mitted in  the  pastor's  household. 
They  added,  no  doubt,  some  follies 
of  their  age  to  the  strain  of  fine 
sentiment  and  eloquent  discussion 
which  flowed  around ;  and  by-and- 
by  the  happy  young  man  was  per- 
mitted to  visit  her  in  her  father's 
house,  among  the  wild  and  pastoral 
heights  of  Burgundy,  where  he  was 
accepted  as  a  suitor  not  unworthy, 
— and  the  parents  "  honourably  en- 
couraged the  connection."  "  In  a 
calm  retirement,"  says  the  hero  of 
this  chapter  of  ineffectual  love- 
making,  falling  into  fictitious  in- 
flation of  words  in  the  conscious 
insincerity  of  the  story,  "the  gay 
vanity  of  youth  no  longer  fluttered 
in  her  bosom  ;  she  listened  to  the 
voice  of  truth  and  passion,  and  I 
might  presume  to  hope  I  had  made 
seme  impression  on  a  virtuous 
heart."  But  alas !  when  he  returned 
to  England  he  found  the  vanity  ol 
his  hopes.  His  father  "  would  not 
hear  of  this  strange  alliance  ; "  and 
without  his  father  Gibbon  had  no- 
thing. He  was  not  the  man  to 
beard  fortune  under  any  impulse, 
ho  wever  strenuous ;  and  he  has  left 
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no  record  of  any  great  mental  com- 
motion on  the  subject.  The  words 
in  which  he  narrates  the  end  of  the 
episode  are  very  well  known.  "  Af- 
ter a  painful  struggle  I  yielded  to 
my  fate.  I  sighed  as  a  lover  ;  I 
obeyed  as  a  son." 

In  this  fine  antithesis  the  reader 
will  not,  we  fear,  see  much  impres- 
sion of  real  feeling.     A  young  lover 
who  gives  up  his  Susan  so  easily,  gets 
little  sympathy,   even  from    those 
who  would  wish  their  sons  in  simi- 
lar circumstances  to  prove  equally 
philosophical.     The  little  rhetorical 
effort   perhaps   consoled   him,   but 
there  is  an  indefinable  consciousness 
that  he  was  but  a  sorry  fellow  after 
all,  though  he  makes  the  best  of  it 
in  the  tale.    "  My  wound,"  he  adds, 
"was  insensibly   healed   by   time, 
absence,  and  the  habits  of  a  new 
life.     My  cure  was  accelerated  by  a 
faithful  report  of  the  tranquillity 
and  cheerfulness  of  the  lady  her- 
self,   and    my    love    subsided    in 
friendship  and  esteem."    But  when 
he  goes  on  to  say  that  her  father 
died,  and  that  Susan  had  to  come 
to  Geneva  and  "  earn  a  hard  sub- 
sistence "  for  herself  and  her  mother 
by  teaching,  while  he  at  home  lived 
an  easy  life,  and  grew  fat  and  com- 
fortable,   without    apparently    the 
slightest  impulse  towards  the  wo- 
man that  he  had  supposed  himself 
to   love,    Gibbon's  historical   calm 
grows  somewhat  odious.     "  In  her 
lowest  distress,"  he  adds,  with  an 
approval  which,  if  the  reader  is  of 
a   warm   temper,    will   make    him 
long  for  a  possibility  of  kicking  the 
shade  of  the  historian,  even  though 
there  may  not  be  de  quoi,    "  she 
maintained   a  spotless   reputation, 
and  a  dignified  behaviour."     One 
wonders  what  Susan  thought  of  it, 
earning   her   hard    subsistence    in 
Geneva,  and  remembering  perhaps 
by  times  how  the  young  English- 
man  at    parting    had   vowed   and 
promised — who   now    was   piously 
glad  to  hear  that  she  behaved  her- 
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self  so  well  in  her  misfortunes. 
But  luckily  Susan  said  nothing, 
and  after  a  while  married  that  rich 
banker  in  Paris,  who  "  had  the  good 
fortune  and  the  good  sense  to 
discover  and  possess  this  inestim- 
able treasure,"  says  Gibbon,  doing 
his  praise  handsomely,  let  us  hope 
to  conceal  a  little  inward  sense 
that  he  himself  cut  a  poor  figure  in 
the  business,  —  and  became  Mad- 
ame Necker,  and  entertained  her 
old  love  amicably  and  splendidly 
in  after-days,  with  excellent  friend- 
liness, and  perhaps  a  little  secret 
contempt,  as  women  will. 

This  is  the  only  incident  in  Gib- 
bon's calm  and  comfortable  exist- 
ence which  could  have  made  his 
pulse  beat  quicker  than  its  habitual 
pace.  He  returned  to  England  at 
twenty-one,  so  that  he  had  the  ex- 
cuse of  youth  for  faults  supposed  to 
be  the  opposite  of  those  to  which 
youth  is  prone  ;  but  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  some  time  after,  prob- 
ably years,  before  Susan's  fate  was 
settled,  and  time,  absence,  and  new 
habits  had  healed  the  young  man's 
not  very  severe  wound.  He  re- 
turned with  everything  done  that 
his  father  had  desired  :  his  Eoman- 
ism  gone  like  a  dream,  and  prob- 
ably a  good  deal  more  with  it,  the 
departure  of  which  was  not  di- 
vined at  the  time  :  his  education 
advanced,  his  morals  improved — a 
highly  respectable  Swiss  young 
gentleman,  with  only  the  little 
drawback  that  he  had  "  ceased  to 
be  an  Englishman."  This  is  not  a 
result  which  would  be  at  all  likely 
to  be  wrought  now,  by  the  absence 
of  a  youth  from  sixteen  to  twenty- 
one  ;  but  Switzerland  was  as  far  off 
England  then  as  America  is  now, 
and  much  more  unlike.  His  views, 
even  his  prejudices,  had  been  altered 
by  his  absence.  He  passed  the 
middle  portion  of  his  life  in  Eng- 
land, and  did  what  was  required  of 
him,  even  to  the  length  of  serving 
in  a  militia  regiment,  of  which  he 
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was  captain  and  his  father  major, 
with  all  dutiful  regard  to  the  legit- 
imate expectations  of  his  friends. 
But  when  circumstances  gave  him 
an  excuse  to  retire  from  the  insular 
world  in  which  he  had  never  been 
quite  happy,  he  took  advantage  of 
the  chance  to  return  to  his  beloved 
Switzerland,  to  the  very  spot  where 
he  had  been  sent  in  disgrace  and 
banishment  in  his  early  youth. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  enter  into 
the  record  of  his  reading  and  studies, 
which  were  infinite.  The  man 
himself,  more  interesting,  is  but 
vaguely  revealed  to  us  in  his  for- 
mality and  old-fashioned  method- 
ical precision.  He  was  eagerly 
delighted  to  see  his  aunt  once  more  ; 
very  dutiful  to  his  father,  and 
friendly  to  the  step-mother  who  had 
in  the  meantime  been  added  to  the 
household  ;  ready  to  respond  to  all 
the  calls  of  the  two  latter  upon 
him,  and  doing  his  best  to  conceal 
his  impatience  of  their  demands 
upon  his  time,  and  the  tedium  of 
their  rustic  existence,  far  from  town 
and  its  delights.  Days  broken  in 
upon  by  interminable  meals  ;  by  the 
fact  that  "  after  breakfast  Mrs  Gib- 
bon expected  my  company;  .  .  . 
after  tea  my  father  claimed  my 
conversation  and  the  perusal  of  the 
newspapers  ; "  studies  of  ancient  his- 
toric relics,  "abruptly  terminated 
by  the  militia  drum  "  —  make  up 
the  record,  and  prove  that  though 
he  was  incapable  of  sacrificing  his 
worldly  welfare  to  love,  he  had  the 
heart  to  make  a  great  many  daily 
sacrifices  to  the  comfort  of  his  home, 
and  possessed  in  reality  many 
amiable  qualities.  When  he  (with 
some  trouble,  for  his  family  had 
settled  out  of  town,  and  he  had  got 
out  of  the  knowledge  of  his  friends) 
made  his  way  into  society,  he  was 
not  without  popularity,  though  he 
was  somewhat  inclined  to  lay  down 
the  law.  His  appearance  in  the 
club,  in  the  society  of  Johnson,  to 
whom  he  made  an  excellent  pen- 


dant and  contrast,  has  been  de- 
scribed with  considerable  effect. 
"  In  a  suit  of  flowered  velvet,  with 
a  bag  and  sword,"  fine  in  clothes 
and  elegant  in  manners,  he  "tapped 
his  snuff-box,  smirked  and  smiled, 
and  rounded  his  periods"  with 
a  "mouth  mellifluous  as  Plato's," 
but  in  appearance  like  "a  round 
hole  nearly  in  the  centre  of  his 
visage."  Sometimes  when  spending 
solitary  evenings  over  his  books  in 
his  London  lodging,  and  hearing 
the  carriages  roll  outside,  his  stud- 
ies would  be  "  interrupted  with 
a  sigh  which  I  breathed  towards 
Lausanne."  And  twice  he  broke 
away  from  his  duties  and  occupa- 
tions, and  visited  the  Continent, 
where  he  spent  a  month  or  two  on 
both  occasions  with  much  enjoy- 
ment in  Paris.  Before  his  first 
visit,  he  had  published  his  first 
literary  work,  which  was  written 
in  French,  the  '  Essai  sur  1'etude 
de  la  Litterature ; '  and  this  compli- 
ment, paid  to  the  politest  of  nations, 
gained  him  favour,  as  well  as  the 
recommendations  he  carried.  The 
description  we  have  of  him  in  the 
capital  of  good  manners  is  agree- 
able enough.  He  was  not  a  modest 
man,  but  his  vanity  was  never 
offensive.  He  secured  the  atten- 
tion which  he  considered  his  due 
in  the  most  legitimate  way  by 
"  a  conversation  animated,  spright- 
ly, and  full  of  matter."  If  the  tone 
of  his  discourse  was  authoritative, 
it  seemed  rather  the  result  of  con- 
fidence in  himself  than  of  a  wish 
to  domineer  over  others.  His  talk 
was  formal,  and  arranged  in  careful 
periods,  never  carrying  any  one 
away ;  but  it  was.  the  talk  of  a 
considerable  person,  fully  aware  of 
his  claim  to  be  listened  to ;  and 
that  claim  was  fully  acknowledged 
in  many  of  the  best  circles. 

From  Paris  he  went  back,  ever 
hankering  after  that  favourite 
abode,  to  Lausanne,  where  Susan, 
it  would  appear  from  a  letter  of 
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Bousseau's,  looked  for  his  appear- 
ance still  with  a  little  trepida- 
tion, and  her  friends  with  in- 
dignant alarm.  But  Susan  is  not 
so  much  as  mentioned  in  the 
record,  though  the  visitor  pauses 
with  much  complacency  to  describe 
"the  innocent  freedom  of  Swiss 
manners,"  and  his  "  favourite  so- 
ciety" there,  "  which  had  assumed, 
from  the  age  of  its  members,  the 
proud  denomination  of  the  spring 
(la  societe  du  printemps).  It  con- 
sisted of  fifteen  or  twenty  young 
unmarried  ladies  of  genteel  though 
not  of  the  very  first  families,  the 
eldest  perhaps  about  twenty,  all 
agreeable,  several  handsome,  and 
two  or  three  of  exquisite  beauty. 
At  each  other's  house  they  as- 
sembled almost  every  day,  without 
the  control  or  even  the  presence 
of  a  mother  or  an  aunt.  They  were 
trusted  to  their  own  prudence  among 
a  crowd  of  young  men  of  every 
nation  in  Europe."  He  hastens  to 
assure  us  that  this  liberty  was 
never  marred  by  licence,  nor  sullied 
by  a  breath  of  scandal;  but  the 
pretty  company  and  their  light- 
hearted  amusements  —  for  "  they 
laughed,  they  sang,  they  danced, 
they  played  cards,  they  acted  come- 
dies " — were  delightful  to  the  young 
man  of  letters,  feeling  himself,  after 
his  long  banishment  in  his  native 
country,  to  be  once  more  at  home. 
Eousseau's  letter  already  referred  to 
gives  a  less  delightful  glimpse  of  the 
visitor.  "The  coldness  of  Mr  Gibbon 
makes  me  think  ill  of  him,"  he  says. 
"  I  cannot  think  him  well  adapted 
to  Mademoiselle  Curchod.  He  that 
does  not  know  her  value  is  unworthy 
of  her ;  he  that  knows  it,  and  can 
doubt  her,  is  a  man  to  be  despised." 
Susan  was  toiling,  making  her  "hard 
subsistence,"  in  Geneva,  within  easy 
reach,  while  her  former  lover  was 
amusing  himself  with  the  gay  so- 
ciete du  printemps.  He  had  long 
ceased  "  to  sigh  as  a  lover,"  but  he 
evidently  had  not  yet  made  it  plain 


that  he  meant  to  obey  as  a  son. 
The  reader  who  has  accepted  Gib 
bon's  explanation,  and  concluded 
his  love-affair  to  be  long  over,  will 
probably  feel  a  sensation  of  disgust 
for  the  man  who  had  not  feeling 
enough  at  least  to  keep  out  of  the 
way  and  avoid  a  contrast  so  odious. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
anything  more  heartless;  but  pro- 
bably the  self-complacent  English- 
man, delighted  with  his  gay  young 
companions,  was  really  unaware  of 
this,  and  incapable  of  perceiving 
any  harm  in  it.  Next  time  he 
visited  the  Continent  he  was  re- 
ceived by  Madame  Necker  in  her 
Parisian  drawing  -  room,  and  ex- 
pressed with  still  greater  compla- 
cency and  self-satisfaction  the  ad- 
miration he  had  always  entertained 
for  her. 

It  was  on  this  first  tour  that  the 
idea  of  writing  his  great  History 
occurred  to  him.  An  intention  of 
producing  some  historical  work  had 
long  been  in  his  mind,  and  he  had 
thought  of  various  subjects,  among 
which  the  history  of  the  Swiss 
nation  was  the  one  that  pleased 
him  best ;  but  his  first  essay  on 
this  subject  was  a  failure :  and 
when  he  went  to  Italy  the  ques- 
tion was  quickly  decided.  "It 
was  at  Rome,"  he  says,  "on  the 
15th  of  October  1764,  that  I 
sat  musing  amongst  the  ruins  of 
the  Capitol,  while  the  barefooted 
friars  were  singing  vespers  in  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter,  when  the  idea  of 
writing  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
city  first  started  to  my  mind."  We 
can  contemplate  the  historian  in 
this  scene  with  greater  respect  and 
sympathy  than  among  the  village 
junketings  of  Lausanne.  That 
magical  city,  all  fallen  and  low,  in 
deep  eighteenth-century  decadence, 
lay  at  his  feet,  a  slave  of  all  nations, 
she  who  had  been  the  Queen  of  the 
world  at  one  time,  and  the  arbi- 
trator of  Christendom  at  another. 
Small  sympathy  had  he  for  Rome 
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in  that  later  development,  yet  the 
chant  of  the  Franciscans  struck  his 
ear  as  adding  to  the  picturesque 
effect,  the  pathos  and  solemnity  of 
the  scene.  No  doubt  the  sun  was 
sinking  and  the  skies  all  aglow — a 
background  of  flame  to  those  mel- 
ancholy memorials  of  greatness — 
as  the  vesper  song  stole  on  the 
enchanting  air.  For  the  moment 
the  smug  Englishman  had  a  vision 
and  inspiration.  He  returned  to 
England  next  year,  and  for  some 
time  longer  to  his  old  bondage 
of  domestic  life,  the  country,  the 
militia,  and  all  his  other  hin- 
drances. But  in  1770  his  father 
died,  and  Gibbon  was  released.  He 
settled  in  London  as  soon  as  cir- 
cumstances permitted,  collected  his 
books  around  him,  and  set  to  work. 
His  French  Essay — a  curious  be- 
ginning for  an  Englishman — had 
got  him  a  little  reputation ;  and 
the  world  of  critics  was  already 
prepared  to  accept  something  of 
greater  pretension  from  him.  His 
beginning  was  laborious  and  anx- 
ious in  the  extreme.  He  could  not 
please  himself  either  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  subject  or  the  style  of 
his  diction.  "  Many  experiments 
were  made  before  I  could  hit  the 
middle  tone  between  a  dull  chron- 
icle and  a  rhetorical  declamation  : 
three  times  did  I  compose  the  first 
chapter,  and  thrice  the  second  and 
third,  before  I  was  tolerably  satis- 
fied with  their  effect."  He  was  by 
this  time  a  man  of  thirty-five,  in 
the  full  prime  of  his  life,  and  fully 
alive  to  the  gravity  of  the  work  he 
was  undertaking.  Though  he  was 
eager  to  take  advantage  of  every 
aid,  "  I  was  soon  disgusted,"  he 
says,  "  with  the  modest  practice 
of  reading  my  manuscript  to  my 
friends.  Of  such  friends,  some  will 
praise  from  politeness,  and  some 
will  criticise  from  vanity.  The 
author  himself  is  the  best  judge  of 
his  own  performance  :  no  one  has 
so  deeply  meditated  on  the  subject ; 


no  one  is  so  sincerely  interested  in 
the  event."  The  first  volume  was 
published  in  1776.  "  So  moderate 
were  our  hopes,  that  the  original 
impression  had  been  stinted  to  five 
hundred,  till  the  number  was  doubled 
by  the  prophetic  taste  of  Mr  Strahan." 
But  the  author  was  not  kept  long 
in  the  suspense,  which  he  declares 
"was  neither  elated  by  the  ambition 
of  fame,  or  depressed  by  the  ap- 
prehension of  contempt."  "  I  am  at 
a  loss,"  he  says,  "  how  to  describe 
the  success  of  the  work,  without 
betraying  the  vanity  of  the  writer. 
The  first  impression  was  exhausted 
in  a  few  days  ;  a  second  and  third 
edition  were  scarcely  adequate  to 
the  demand,  and  the  bookseller's 
property  was  twice  invaded  by  the 
pirates  of  Dublin.  [N.B. — It  was 
the  Irish — and  also  Scotch — pub- 
lishers who  pirated  literature  in 
those  days.  America  has  scarcely 
as  yet  developed  to  this  stage.] 
My  book  was  on  every  table, 
and  almost  on  every  toilette ;  the 
historian  was  crowned  by  the 
fashion  or  taste  of  the  day ;  nor 
was  the  general  voice  disturbed 
by  the  barking  of  any  profane 
critic."  To  be  sure,  those  Oxford 
dignitaries  for  whom  Gibbon  had 
so  great  and  bitter  a  contempt, 
and  the  leaders  of  orthodoxy 
everywhere,  rose  up  immediately 
against  him ;  and  with  the  in- 
genuous wonder  of  so  many  candid 
souls,  when  they  have  attacked 
what  other  men  hold  most  dear, 
he  was  astonished  that  the  Church 
and  the  serious  classes  should  mind 
his  assault  upon  Christianity. 
"  Let  me  frankly  own  that  I  was 
startled  at  the  first  discharge  of  the 
ecclesiastical  ordnance,"  he  says ; 
"  but  as  soon  as  I  found  that  this 
empty  noise  was  mischievous  only 
in  the  intention,  my  fear  was  con- 
verted into  indignation  :  and  any 
feeling  of  indignation  and  curiosity 
has  long  since  subsided  in  pure 
and  placid  indifference." 
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The  indignation  here  expressed 
seems  a  little  out  of  place  from  a 
man  who  had  opened  the  assault 
by  so  fierce  and  uncompromising 
an  attack  upon  the  Christian  faith 
and  traditions ;  but  Gibbon  was 
one  of  those  men  to  whom  their 
own  acts  are  always  lawful  and 
natural,  and  those  of  their  oppo- 
nents unjustifiable.  He  belonged 
to  a  period  which  recognised  scepti- 
cism as  the  highest  frame  of  mind. 
But  while  he  treats  his  enemies 
with  this  contemptuous  composure, 
his  satisfaction  with  himself  and 
his  work  grows. 

"  When  I  resumed  my  task  I  felt  my 
improvement,"  he  says.  "  I  was  now 
master  of  my  style  and  subject,  and 
while  the  measure  of  my  daily  per- 
formance was  enlarged,  I  discovered 
less  reason  to  cancel  or  correct.  It 
has  always  been  my  practice  to  cast  a 
long  paragraph  in  a  single  mould,  to 
try  it  by  my  ear,  to  deposit  it  in  my 
memory,  but  to  suspend  the  action  of 
the  pen  until  I  had  given  the  last 
polish  to  my  work.  Shall  I  add  that 
I  never  found  my  mind  more  vigorous, 
nor  my  composition  more  happy,  than 
in  the  winter  hurry  of  society  and 
Parliament  ? " 

This  brings  us  to  the  other  side  of 
his  life.  He  had  been  in  Parlia- 
ment for  some  years,  and  though  he 
had  not  enough  courage,  or  too  much 
fastidiousness,  to  take  any  promi- 
nent part  in  politics,  his  steady, 
silent  vote,  and  his  distinction  in 
literature,  indicated  him  naturally 
as  the  holder  of  a  sinecure.  He 
was  appointed  a  commissioner  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  an  appointment 
which  enlarged  his  private  income 
"  by  a  clear  addition  pf  between 
-seven  and  eight  hundred  pounds  a- 
year ;"  and  though  "  hostile  orators  " 
assailed  this  luxurious  idleness  with 
abuse,  Gibbon,  like  most  other 
holders  of  such  posts,  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  their  remonstrances. 
"  It  must  be  allowed,"  he  says 
humorously,  "  that  our  duty  was 
not  intolerably  severe."  But  days 


less  bright  were  dawning.  When 
the  second  and  third  volumes  were 
published,  the  author,  astonish- 
ed, perceived  a  certain  "  coldness 
and  even  prejudice  of  the  town." 
They  "  insensibly  rose  in  style  and 
reputation  to  a  level  with  the  first ;" 
but  he  owns  with  candour  that  "the 
public  is  seldom  wrong,"  and  that 
he  is  inclined  to  believe  they  were 
more  prolix  and  less  entertaining 
than  the  first — which  is  a  rare  in- 
stance of  open-mindedness.  This 
little  chill  which  came  over  him,  as 
an  author,  was  heightened  in  effect 
by  the  political  troubles  of  the 
time.  The  Board  of  Trade  was 
abolished,  and  Gibbon's  "conven- 
ient salary  "  was  lost ;  and  though, 
when  the  famous  Coalition  was 
formed,  and  all  the  landmarks  of 
party  were  removed,  Gibbon  ad- 
hered to  the  Government  "  from  a 
principle  of  gratitude,"  he  adds  that 
"  my  vote  was  counted  in  the  day  of 
battle,  but  I  was  overlooked  in  the 
division  of  the  spoil."  Probably  he 
was  offended  by  this  neglect,  perhaps 
moved  by  a  nobler  sense  of  the 
superior  importance  of  those  labours 
which  it  was  in  his  power  to  pur- 
sue without  reference  to  any  Min- 
istry j  without  dangling  in  any  ante- 
chamber. London  had  grown  irk- 
some to  him,  and  without  that  "  con- 
venient salary,"  of  which  he  had 
been  deprived,  he  could  not  make 
such  a  figure  as  satisfied  him  in 
the  dearest  of  capitals.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances his  heart  flew  again,  as 
his  imagination  so  often  wandered, 
to  the  sunny  banks  of  Lake  Leman 
and  the  shelter  of  his  youth — which 
he  had  "  always  cherished  a  secret 
wish  might  become  the  retreat  of 
his  age."  His  early  friend,  Deyver- 
dun,  who  had  been  with  him  fre- 
quently in  England,  and  with  whom 
he  had  always  maintained  the  clos- 
est relations,  was  now  settled  in 
Lausanne,  in  a  "pleasant  habita- 
tion," which  had  been  left  to  him 
by  a  relative.  The  accurate  and 
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precise  historian  specifies  the  terms 
on  which  their  future  living  was 
arranged,  and  the  shares  they  mutu- 
ally took  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  joint  -  establishment ;  and  in 
1782  Gibbon  left  London,  and 
carrying  his  library  with  him, 
and  the  manuscript  of  his  fourth 
volume,  abandoned  finally  that  Eng- 
land which  he  had  never  very  heartily 
loved,  and  returned  to  Lausanne,  to 
his  village  society,  his  tea-parties, 
his  little  coteries,  to  leave  them  no 
more. 

And  here  we  come  to  a  serene 
and  tranquil  picture  of  evening  time 
and  declining  life, — although  he  was 
only  forty-five  when  he  returned  to 
Lausanne,  so  that  there  is  little 
occasion  for  the  air  of  age  and  de- 
cline which  is  in  the  scene.  He 
never  repented  his  change ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  with  all  his  old  com- 
placence describes  himself  and  his 
quiet  ways  and  society  as  if  there 
was  nothing  in  the  world  so  de- 
lightful as  the  dulness  of  old 
Lausanne.  People  have  wondered, 
Gibbon  allows,  that  after  having 
conversed  with  the  first  men  of  the 
first  cities  in  the  world,  he  should 
be  content  with  what  he  found 
there ;  and  it  is  with  a  curious  pique 
and  partisanship  that  he  does 
battle  for  the  superior  attractions 
of  his  favourite  place  : — 

"  I  am  too  modest  or  too  proud  to 
rate  my  own  value  by  that  of  my  asso- 
ciates ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  fame 
of  learning  or  genius,  experience  has 
shown  me  that  the  cheaper  qualifica- 
tions of  politeness  and  good  sense  are 
of  more  useful  currency  in  the  com- 
merce of  life.  By  many  conversation 
is  esteemed  as  a  theatre  or  school ;  but 
after  the  morning  has  been  consumed 
in  the  labours  of  the  library,  I  wish  to 
unbend  rather  than  exercise  my  mind : 
and  in  the  interval  between  tea  and 
supper  I  am  far  from  disdaining  the 
innocent  amusement  of  a  game  at 
cards.  Lausanne  is  peopled  by  a  nu- 
merous gentry,  whose  companionable 


idleness  is  seldom  disturbed  by  the 
pursuits  of  avarice  or  ambition  ;  the 
women,  though  confined  to  a  domestic 
education,  are  endowed  for  the  most 
part  with  more  taste  and  knowledge 
than  their  husbands  and  brothers,  but 
the  decent  freedom  of  both  sexes  is 
equally  remote  from  the  extremes  of 
simplicity  and  refinement." 

Thus  it  is  evident  there  was 
no  such  place  in  the  world  as  this 
cluster  of  homely  roofs  to  Gibbon. 
"  I  enjoyed  at  every  meal,  at  every 
hour,  the  free  and  pleasant  conver- 
sation of  the  friend  of  my  youth." 
He  had  an  innocent  elderly  freedom 
of  intercourse  with  the  Swiss  ladies, 
who  no  doubt  gave  him  much  of 
that  incense  which  his  soul  loved. 
Neighbours  came  in  to  make  up  his 
game,  to  tell  him  all  those  simple 
news  which  are  so  important  in  a 
village.  And,  in  short,  Gibbon  in 
his  library,  with  his  friend,  and 
with  his  surroundings  just  as  he 
liked  them,  was  as  happy  as  it  was 
in  his  nature  to  be.  Here  he  com- 
posed the  concluding  volumes  of 
his  History, — a  labour  which  gave 
zest  to  his  life ;  and  formed  his 
judgment  of  the  whole  with  an 
impartiality  which  is  impressive. 
His  record  of  the  end  of  this  great 
work  is  one  of  those  passages  which 
all  the  world  knows.  Here  is  the 
serene  arid  dignified  picture,  just 
touched  with  a  becoming  sadness, 
of  the  end  of  the  great  work  and 
the  completion  of  his  life  : — 

"  I  have  presumed  to  mark  the 
moment  of  conception.  I  shall  now 
commemorate  the  hour  of  my  final 
deliverance.  It  was  on  the  day,  or 
rather  night,  of  the  27th  of  June  1787,. 
between  the  hours  of  eleven  and 
twelve,  that  I  wrote  the  last  lines  of 
the  last  page,  in  a  summer-house  in  my 
garden.  After  laying  down  my  pen, 
I  took  several  turns  in  a  berceau  or 
covered  walk  of  acacias,  which  com- 
mands a  prospect  of  the  country,  the 
lake,  and  the  mountains.  The  air  was 
temperate,  the  sky  was  serene,  the 
silver  orb  of  the  moon  was  reflected 
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from  the  waters,  and  all  nature  was 
silent.  I  will  not  dissemble  the  first 
emotions  of  joy  on  recovery  of  my 
freedom,  and,  perhaps,  the  establish- 
ment of  my  fume.  But  my  pride 
was  soon  humbled,  and  a  sober  melan- 
choly was  spread  over  my  mind  by 
the  idea  that  I  had  takes  an  everlast- 
ing leave  of  an  old  and  agreeable  com- 
panion, and  that,  whatsoever  might  be 
the  future  fate  of  my  history,  the  life 
of  the  historian  must  be  short  and  pre- 
carious." 

Such  were  tile  thoughts  that 
occupied  his  mind,  and  the  sum  of 
his  natural,  sad,  yet  not  unpleasing 
reflections.  This  was  all  of  which 
Gibbon's  life  was  capable,  and  per- 
haps we  have  no  right  to  think 
it  small.  A  big  book,  a  pleasant 
house  and  garden,  a  dear  friend — 
what  could  man  desire  morel  and 
the  kind  neighbours  coming  in,  the 
women  who  had  more  taste  and 
knowledge  than  their  husbands :  the 
grapes  ripening  in  the  vineyards, 
the  snow  glistening  on  the  moun- 
tain-tops against  the  sky,  and  all 
the  noises  and  strifes  of  the  world 
at  a  distance  shut  out  from  the 
chastened  yet  homely  calm. 

This  was  all  Gibbon's  life.  If 
some  of  the  keener  joys  of  which 
humanity  is  capable  were  absent 
from  it,  it  was  sensible  of  no  poig- 
nancy of  sorrow.  Later,  he  lost  his 
friend;  but  being  able  to  make  an 
arrangement  which  kept  him  in 
possession  of  their  joint  -  dwel- 
ling was  comforted.  As  he  closes 
the  record  of  these  uneventful 
years,  he  adds  a  few  sentences 
which,  in  their  quiet  destitution 
of  hope,  would  be  profoundly  sad, 
if  we  did  not  feel  confident  that 
the  historian-philosopher  was  able 
to  put  them  aside  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  dinner  or  his  whist, 
as  soon  as  the  hour  came  for  these 
sober  delights.  Here  are  the  re- 
flections of  the  sage  upon  the  end 
of  his  own  life. 
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"  The  present  is  a  fleeting  moment, 
the  past  is  no  more,  and  our  prospect 
of  futurity  is  dark  and  doubtful.  This 
day  may  possibly  be  my  last ;  but  the 
laws  of  probability,  so  true  in  general, 
so  fallacious  in  particular,  still  allow 
about  fifteen  years.  I  shall  soon  enter 
into  the  period  which,  as  the  most 
agreeable  of  his  long  life,  was  selected 
by  the  jiidgment  and  experience  of 
the  sage  Fontenelle.  His  choice  is 
approved  by  the  eloquent  historian  of 
nature  [Button],  who  fixes  our  moral 
happiness  to  the  mature  season  in 
which  our  passions  are  supposed  to 
be  calmed,  our  duties  fulfilled,  our 
ambition  satisfied,  our  fame  and  for- 
tune established  on  a  solid  basis.  In 
private  conversation  that  great  and 
amiable  man  added  the  weight  of 
his  own  experience  —  and  this  au- 
tumnal felicity  may  be  exemplified 
in  the  lives  of  Voltaire,  Hume,  and 
many  other  men  of  letters.  I  am  far 
more  inclined  to  embrace  than  to  dis- 
pute this  comfortable  doctrine.  I  will 
not  suppose  any  premature  decay  of 
the  mind  or  body,  but  I  must  reluc- 
tantly observe  that  two  causes — the 
abbreviation  of  time  and  the  failure  of 
hope — will  always  tinge  with  a  browner 
shade  the  evening  of  life." 

Autobiography  can  go  no  further. 
We  leave  the  man,  mature  and 
famous,  amid  the  still  surroundings 
which  he  loved,  an  example  far 
greater  than  he  ever  thought  to 
offer,  of  the  imperfection  of  life. 
He  had  what  he  wanted— comfort, 
ease,  society,  congenial  labour,  and 
fame;  but  like  other  men,  his 
little  life  is  rounded,  before  the 
sleep,  with  a  sigh.  Instead  of  the 
fifteen  years  for  which  he  looked 
he  had  but  five  :  but  that  mattered 
little;  he  had  attained  all  he  de- 
sired or  dreamt  of,  and  additional 
years  would  have  added  nothing 
to  him.  "  My  nerves  are  not  trem- 
blingly alive,  and  my  temper  is  so 
happily  framed  that  I  am  less  sen- 
sible of  pain  than  of  pleasure."  In 
this  sober  negation  is  embodied  the 
happiness  of  Gibbon's  life. 
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"  SHAKESPEARE  und  Kein'  Ende" 
was,  if  we  remember  rightly,  the 
name  of  a  little  sketch  by  Goethe, 
to  whom  the  everlasting  talk  about 
the  great  poet  had  become  intoler- 
able. But  what  would  he  have 
said  had  he  lived  to  see  the  flood  of 
Shakespeare  literature  with  which 
the  press,  and  especially  the  Ger- 
man press,  has  continued  to  be 
deluged  from  his  day  down  to  the 
present?  Forty-five  closely-printed 
octavo  pages  of  the  last  volume 
of  the  '  Annual  of  the  German 
Shakespeare  Society '  (Weimar, 
1881),  scarcely  suffice  to  contain 
the  appalling  catalogue  of  the 
additions  to  Shakespearian  biblio- 
.graphy  which  have  appeared  with- 
in 1879  and  1880.  Ten  pages 
are  filled  with  the  chronicle  of 
merely  German  contributions  to 
this  "  too,  too  solid"  mass  of  com- 
mentary and  analysis.  But  hap- 
pily for  Germany,  this  activity  has 
not  been  confined  to  the  library. 
It  has  extended  to  the  stage ;  and 
in  the  same  volume  a  catalogue  is 
given  of  the  performances  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  in  Germany  from  the 
1st  of  July  1879  to  the  31st  of  . 
December  1880,  from  which  it  [ 
appears  that  within  that  period 
1143  performances  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  had  been  given  on  the 
various  stages  of  the  German  em- 
pire and  of  the  German-speaking 
portions  of  Austria.  "  Hamlet"  had 
been  given  139  times,  "Othello" 
113,  "The  Merchant  of  Venice" 
104.  Next  in  popularity  seems 
to  have  been  "  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,"  which  was  acted  95  times, 
and  at  60  different  theatres ;  whilst 
lowest  on  the  list  comes  the  Second 
Part  of  "  King  Henry  VI.,"  which 
did  not  reach  a  second  performance. 
It  is  remarkable  that  while  "  The 


Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  found 
a  footing  in  30  theatres,  and  was 
played  82  times,  "  King  Lear"  was 
only  performed  40  times,  and  "Mac- 
beth" 29,  the  former  at  22  theatres, 
the  latter  at  1 7.  "Much  Ado  About 
Nothing"  and  "Twelfth  Night" 
appear  to  run  each  other  close  in 
popularity,  the  former  having  been 
played  46,  and  the  latter  45  times. 
But  the  finest  comedy  of  all,  "  As 
You  Like  It,"  does  not  appear  in 
the  list.  This  says  much  for  the 
good  sense  of  German  managers  ; 
for  a  Rosalind  in  the  hands  of  such 
actresses  as  the  German  stage  can 
boast  at  the  present  time  would 
be  too  painful  to  contemplate.  Oh 
that  some  of  our  English  managers 
would  profit  by  the  example,  and 
repress  the  ill  -  advised  ambition 
which  prompts  so  many  young 
ladies  to  don  the  doublet  and  hose 
of  "  heavenly  Rosalind "  without 
one  of  the  qualities  of  soul  or  of 
person  by  which  she  brought  sun- 
shine into  the  shady  places,  and 
filled  with  an  atmosphere  of  en- 
chantment the  woodland  glades  of 
the  forest  of  Arden  ! 

At  the  head  of  this  movement  to 
make  Shakespeare  known  on  the 
stage,  where  alone  he  can  be  truly 
known,  seems  to  have  been  the 
Meiningen  Company.  For  years  the 
world  has  heard  much  of  what  these 
actors  had  been  doing  in  this  way 
in  the  little  capital  of  their  Duchy; 
and  the  result  of  their  labours  has 
within  the  past  three  or  four  years 
been  communicated  to  many  of  the 
leading  towns  of  Germany.  ' '  Julius 
Cjesar,"  "  The  Winter's  Tale,"  and 
"  Twelfth  Night,"  have  apparently 
commanded  the  greatest  success, 
having  been  acted  during  the  last 
two  years  respectively  32,  29,  and  13 
times  at  8  different  theatres.  The 
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echo  of  the  Meiningen  Company's  re- 
putation had  reached  England,  and 
had  been  caught  up  with  the  alacrity 
with  which  we  are  apt  to  believe 
in  the  dramatic  skill  of  every  nation 
but  our  own.  When,  therefore,  the 
Ducal  Company  opened  their  cam- 
paign at  Drury  Lane,  expectation 
was  highly  pitched,  and  a  welcome 
of  more  than  wonted  cordiality  was 
given  to  the  propagators  of  what  we 
had  been  widely  told  was  the  true 
faith  in  regard  to  our  great  poet. 

It  w.as  delightful  to  see  the  mag- 
nificent stage  of  Drury  Lane,  best 
of  all  stages  for  the  display  of  the 
qualities  of  a  fine  actor,  filled  in  a 
manner  which  to  many  recalled  per- 
formances that  in  past  years  had 
charmed  the  imagination  and  the 
heart,  and  to  which  they  still  cling 
with  grateful  remembrance.  To 
the  great  body  of  the  audience,  who 
had  no  remembrances  to  look  back 
upon,  there  was  a  novel  charm  in  the 
completeness  of  the  mise  en  scene 
— the  beauty  of  the  costumes,  the 
picturesque  grouping,  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  the  intentions  of 
whoever  presided  over  the  getting 
up  of  the  plays  were  carried  out  by 
all  the  performers.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  charm  they  were 
carried  away  into  enthusiasm  ;  and 
everywhere  one  heard  that  never 
had  so  much  been  done  to  illustrate 
Shakespeare  and  to  show  him  to  the 
best  advantage.  In  their  first  ex- 
citement, people  forgot  that  Shake- 
speare appeals  to  the  heart  and  to  the 
imagination ;  that  he  trusted  little 
or  nothing  to  what  scenic  accessories 
could  do  for  his  work ;  and  that 
amid  all  this  exuberance  of  scenic 
decoration,  this  restless  activity 
of  those  picturesque  crowds  that 
thronged  the  stage  and  distracted 
attention  from  the  central  figures 
of  the  play,  there  was  no  little 
danger  of  overwhelming  the  poet  in 
the  splendour  of  the  trappings  with 
which  he  was  invested. 


In  falling  into  this  excess  of\ 
scenic  illustration,  the  Meiningen  ' 
presiding  spirit  has  made  the  same  I 
mistake  which  has  more  than  once  / 
been  committed  on  the  English  stage.  I 
Until  the  days  of  John  Kemble  no  ' 
attempt  was  made  there  either  at 
archaeological  accuracy  or  at  fulness 
of  illustration.  Costume  and  scenery 
were  both  of  secondary  consider- 
ation; and  it  speaks  volumes  for 
the  genius  of  Mrs  Pritchard,  of 
Garrick,  and  others,  that  their  audi- 
ences were  so  absorbed  in  the  spirit 
of  the  scene  by  the  actors'  powers 
of  expression,  that  they  found  no 
incongruity  in  Lady  Macbeth  ap- 
pealing, in  a  modern  hoop,  to  the 
"  spirits  that  tend  on  murderous 
thoughts,"  to  unsex  her  and  turn 
her  "woman's  milk  to  gall;"  or 
in  Hamlet,  following,  pale,  breath- 
less, horror-struck,  his  father's  ghost 
to  the  battlements  of  Elsinore,  in 
a  black  velvet  Court  suit  and  a  tie- 
wig.  The  souls  of  the  audience  were 
riveted  to  the  action  of  the  scene, — 
voice,  look,  gesture  were  true  to  the 
situation.  What  the  actor  wore 
was  of  small  account.  But  this 
was  a  state  of  things  which  could 
not  last  as  men  came  to  know 
more  of  the  history  of  costume  and 
the  proprieties  of  scenic  decoration. 
It  was  felt,  that  as  a  fine  picture 
profits  by  an  appropriate  frame,  so 
good  acting  was  set  off  by  adjuncts 
which  gave  local  or  historical  truth 
to  the  scene,  if  only  these  were 
kept  in  due  subordination.  But  the 
great  size  of  the  two  patent  theatres 
of  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane 
were  in  themselves  a  snare  to  those 
who  wished  to  work  a  reform  in 
this  direction;  for  the  temptation 
naturally  was  to  make  the  scenery 
magnificent,  and  to  fill  the  vast 
spaces  of  the  stage  with  crowds  of 
supernumeraries. 

From  this  snare  even  John 
Kemble,  despite  his  educated  taste, 
seems  not  to  have  escaped.  His 
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friend  and  warm  admirer,  Sir 
"Walter  Scott,  in  his  admirable 
review  of  Boaden's '  Life  of  Kemble,' 
admits  this  much,  and  finds  it  not 
amiss  to  remind  the  playgoers  of  that 
day  of  the  principle  by  which  the 
treatment  of  such  details  ought  to 
be  regulated. 

"  The  muse  of  painting,"  he  says, 
"  should  be  on  the  stage  the  hand- 
maid, not  the  rival,  of  her  sister  of  the 
drama.  Each  art  should  retain  its  due 
preponderance  within  its  own  proper 
region.  Let  the  scenery  be  as  well 
painted,  and  made  as  impressive,  as  a 
moderate  -sized  stage  will  afford  ;  but 
when  the  roof  is  raised  to  give  the 
scene-painter  room  to  pile  Pelion 
upon  Ossa ;  when  the  stage  is  widened 
that  his  forests  may  be  extended  or 
deepened,  that  his  oceans  may  flow 
in  space  apparently  interminable, — the 
manager  who  commands  these  decora- 
tions is  leaving  his  proper  duty,  and 
altering  entirely  the  purpose  of  the 
stage." 

Again,  in  the  same  essay,  while 
admitting  that  the  use  of  "  dresses 
suited  to  the  time  and  country, 
and  of  landscape  and  architecture 
equally  coherent,"  must  be  of  ad- 
vantage, Scott  qualifies  his  admis- 
sion by  insisting  "  that  this  part 
of  the  theatrical  business  shall 
be  kept  in  due  subordination  to 
that  which  is  strictly  dramatic. 
Processions  and  decorations,"  he 
adds,  "  belong  to  the  same  province 
as  scenes  and  dresses,  and  should 
be  heedfully  attended  to,  but  at  the 
same  time  kept  under,  that  they  may 
relieve  the  action  of  the  scene,  instead 
of  shouldering  aside  the  dramatic 
interest" 

If,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  case, 
John  Kemble  occasionally  over- 
stepped the  boundary  which  true 
taste  would  have  prescribed,  he 
avoided  this  error  as  a  rule  in  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare.  Only  in 
"Julius  Csesar"  and  in  "Corio- 
lanus "  did  he  fill  the  stage  with 
crowds.  The  management  of  his 


mob  in  "  Julius  Csesar  "  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  excellent  by  Ludwig 
Tieck,  who  did  not  admire  Kem- 
ble's  Brutus,  which  he  thought,  in 
the  teeth  of  the  opinion  of  all  other 
critics,  "  was  not  acted,  but  only 
declaimed  with  intelligence."  The 
scene  of  the  mob,  "  the  great  Forum 
scene,"  he  writes, "  with  its  swaying 
to  and  fro  from  turbulence  to  calm, 
was  extremely  well  given"  ('Drama- 
turgische  Blatter ').  The  costumes, 
too,  he  admitted,  were  excellent. 
But  according  to  the  same  shrewd 
critic,  Shakespeare  was  "  shouldered 
aside  "  in  "Coriolanus  "  for  the  sake 
of  mere  pageantry  and  spectacle, 
large  and  important  portions  of  the 
play  being  cut  out  for  the  sake  "of  a 
procession  with  trophies  and  eagles, 
which,  entering  at  the  back  of  the 
stage,  and  extending  over  its  whole 
expanse,  consumed  a  great  deal  of 
time."  This  procession,  however, 
for  which  no  fewer  than  240  super- 
numeraries were  employed,  was  in 
its  day  regarded  as  a  perfect  mir- 
acle of  scenic  splendour.  People 
raved  about  it,  as  people  raved  last 
winter  about  the  scenery  and  cos- 
tumes at  the  Lyceum  in  Tennyson's 
"Cup."  But  when  it  was  first 
presented,  with  Mrs  Siddons  as  the 
Volumnia,  there  was  something  be- 
yond the  mere  pageant  to-  justify 
their  delight. 

"  In  this  procession,"  writes  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Young,  in  his  Memoirs  of 
his  Father,  Charles  Young  (2d  ed.,  p. 
40),  "  and  as  one  of  the  central  figures 
in  it,  Mrs  Siddons  had  to  walk.  At 
the  time,  as  she  often  did,  she  forgot 
her  own  identity.  She  was  no  longer 
Sarah  Siddons,  tied  down  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  prompter's  book — or  tram- 
melled by  old  traditions — but  the  proud 
mother  of  a  proud  son  and  conquering 
hero ;  so  that,  instead  of  dropping  each 
foot  at  equi-distance  in  its  place,  with 
mechanical  exactitude,  and  in  cadence 
subservient  to  the  orchestra,  deaf  to 
the  guidance  of  her  woman's  ear,  but 
sensitive  to  the  throbbings  of  her 
haughty  mother's  heart,  with  flashing 
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eye,  and  proudest  smile,  and  head 
erect,  and  hands  pressed  firmly  to  her 
bosom,  as  if  to  repress  by  manual  force 
its  triumphant  swellings,  she  towered 
above  all  around,  and  rolled,  and  al- 
most reeled  across  the  stage,  her  very 
soul,  as  it  were,  dilating  and  reeling 
in  its  exultation,  until  her  action  lost 
all  grace,  and  yet  became  so  true  to 
nature,  so  picturesque,  and  so  descrip- 
tive, that  pit  and  gallery  sprang  to 
their  feet  electrified  by  the  transcen- 
dent execution  of  an  original  concep- 
tion." 

Without  this  feature,  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  how  tedious  and  mis- 
placed this  interpolated  pageant, 
for  which  Shakespeare  gives  no 
warrant,  must  have  seemed  in  the 
eyes  of  a  critic  like  Tieck  ;  and  yet 
we  have  heard  the  splendour  and 
effect  of  this  same  procession  de- 
scribed by  eye-witnesses  as  casting 
into  the  shade  everything  of  the 
same  kind  which  was  subsequently 
done  either  by  Macready  or  by 
Charles  Kean.  Certainly  no  man 
had  a  finer  eye  for  stage  arrange- 
ments of  this  kind  than  Macready ; 
no  man  could  better  put  into  his 
stage  mob  all  the  fluctuations  of 
feeling,  of  passion,  and  of  unreason 
by  which  the  mobs  of  Shakespeare 
are  swayed.  In  1838  he  got  up 
"  Coriolanus "  at  Covent  Garden, 
when  for  the  last  time  it  was 
worthily  presented  in  England.  See 
what  Miss  Frances  Williams  Wynn 
says  of  the  stage  arrangements — 
and  she  had  seen  it  under  John 
Kemble's  management,  Avith  his 
distinguished  sister  as  the  Volum- 
nia  : — 

"  I  never  saw  a  play  so  beautifully, 
so  correctly  got  up.  It  was  not  only 
the  costume,  the  scenery,  the  number- 
less accessories  that  were  carefully 
attended  to,  but  the  far  more  difficult 
task  of  regulating  the  by-play  of  the 
inferior  actors  was  also  accomplished. 
The  effect  given  by  the  number  of  the 
mob,  by  the  variety  of  action,  which 
seemed  to  give  Shakespearian  indi- 
viduality to  every  member  of  it,  is 


indescribable.  The  cowed,  degraded 
appearance  of  the  Volscians  in  the 
Triumph  was  very  striking.  Corio- 
lanus sitting  at  the  hearth  of  Aufidius, 
was  as  fine  a  picture  as  can  be  im- 
agined."—  'Diaries  of  a  Lady  of 
Quality.'  London,  1864,  p.  304. 

Those  who  remember  the  Shake- 
spearian revivals  by  Mr  Macready 
during  his  too  brief  tenure  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  will  recall  many 
other  instances  of  his  powers  as  a 
stage  director.  His  love  of  the 
picturesque  was  governed  by  a  true 
sense  of  proportion.  His  acces- 
sories were  kept  in  their  place,  not 
allowed  to  interrupt  the  action  or 
intrude  upon  the  higher  interests  of 
the  scene.  The  movements  and  the 
general  disposition  of  his  crowds 
were  as  varied  as  those  of  a  real 
crowd  would  be,  while  they  all 
tended  to  stimulate  and  give  ex- 
pression to  the  feeling  with  which 
the  poet  intended  to  animate  the 
spectators.  For  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  when  Brutus  or 
Marc  An  tony,  for  example,  addresses 
the  Koman  mob,  it  is  to  us,  the 
spectators  in  stalls  and  boxes  and 
galleries,  that  their  words  are  ad- 
dressed. If  we  are  not  made  to 
feel  and  to  be  swayed  by  their 
rhetoric,  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  poet  is  missed,  and  all  the 
agitation  and  tumult,  the  way- 
wardness and  the  shouting  of  the 
stage  mob  appeal  to  our  eyes  and 
other  senses  with  comparatively 
trifling  effect.  Macready  thoroughly 
understood  this  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  good  stage  management ; 
and  in  the  latest  instance  in  which 
his  skill  in  this  direction  was  calk  d 
into  play — the  management  of  the 
tumultuous  mob  of  Ghent  in  Sir 
Henry  Taylor's  "  Philip  van  Arte- 
velde," — his  fine  perception  of  the 
point  to  which  scenic  accessories 
can  be  carried  without  injury  to 
the  higher  interest  of  a  drama  was 
pre-eminently  conspicuous. 
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In  this  quality  Charles  Kean  was<v  and  "  King  Lear,"  as  presented  at 
not  less  pre-eminently  deficient,  al-f  the  Princess's  Theatre  last  winter, 
though  for  a  time  he  took  the  town '  during  the  performances  given  there 
by  storm  with  the  redundant  splen-  by  America's  finest  actor,  Mr  Edwin 
and  spectacle, 


dour  of  pageantry 
under  which  all  that  is  most  pre- 
cious in  Shakespeare  was  smothered 
and  obscured.  Play  after  play  was 
produced,  in  which  every  resource 
of  the  carpenter,  the  antiquarian, 
and  the  costumier  was  exhausted. 
The  stage  groaned  under  masses 
of  supernumeraries  too  vast  to  be 
manageable,  and  only  capable  of 
following  with  dismal  monotony 
the  stereotyped  action  of  leaders, 
almost-  as  guiltless  as  themselves 
of  intelligence  and  poetical  feeling. 
Fascinating  at  first  to  audiences 
who  sought  only  to  be  amused, 
this  species  of  entertainment  ended 
in  palling  even  upon  them,  for  it 
was  impossible  to  find  fresh  stimu- 
lus to  tastes  that  had  been  surfeited 
with  the  mere  excitements  of  page- 
antry and  costume.  But  this  was 
not  the  only  evil  that  resulted  from 
a  system,  which  was  indeed  "  quite 
from  the  purpose  of  playing."  Fine 
acting  was  absolutely  incompatible 
with  all  this  gorgeous  splendour 
and  mere  appeal  to  the  senses. 
The  better  class  of  spectators,  those 
who  reverenced  their  Shakespeare, 
were  driven  from  the  theatre ;  while 
actors  who  aimed  at  moving  the 
imaginations  of  an  audience  by  the 
graces  of  speech  and  action,  and 
by  the  careful  development  of  the 
poet's  purpose,  were  discouraged. 
What  the  effect  has  been  upon  the 
English  school  of  actors  has  long 
been  apparent  in  the  all  but  total 
disappearance  from  among  us  of  the 
power  to  put  upon  the  stage  any  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  in  a  manner  for 
which  an  educated  Englishman  does 
not  blush. 

f    To  how  low  a  pitch  the  standard 
I  of  English   acting   in   the    higher 
V  drama  is  reduced  was  never  more  ap- 
parent than  in  "Hamltt,"  Othello," 


Booth.  With  very  few  excep- 
tions, the  performers  were  such 
as  twenty  years  ago  would  not  have 
found  engagements  at  any  of  the  es- 
tablished provincial  theatres,  much 
less  have  been  tolerated  on  a  Lon- 
don stage  of  any  pretensions.  Kone 
of  the  characters  were  made  out, 
because  none  of  them  were  under- 
stood by  the  actors  themselves. 
The  rhythmic  value  of  blank  verse 
was  an  idea  which  seemed  never 
to  have  entered  into  their  minds ; 
nay,  the  very  rudiments  of  the 
actor's  art — the  management  of  the 
voice,  articulate  speech,  appropriate 
grace  or  dignity  of  deportment,  as- 
sumption of  individual  character — 
had  not  only  never  been  mastered, 
but  to  all  appearance  were  not  even 
aimed  at.  And  yet  it  was  said  at 
the  time  that  every  effort  had  been 
made,  and  no  expense  spared,  by 
the  manager  to  find  the  strong- 
est troupe  that  could  be  got  to- 
gether to  support  Mr  Booth.  If 
this  were  so,  pitiful  indeed  must 
be  the  resources  available  to  any 
one  who  aspires  to  re-establish  the 
old  reputation  of  the  English  stage 
for  the  acting  of  a  poetical  drama. 
How  grievously  Mr  Booth  suffered 
frcm  the  incompetence  of  those 
jaround  him,  needs  not  to  be  told. 
Even  genius  on  the  stage  cannot 
show  itself  at  its  best,  when  all 
around  is  feeble  or  absolutely  bad. 

n3ut  to  an  actor  of  his  stamp, 
tfho  charmed  not  by  the  flashes  of 
genius,  but  rather  by  finish  and  high 
accomplishment,  wrought  of  careful 
study  and  long  expeiience,  aided  by 
a  fine  voice,  admirable  elocution, 
genuine  sensibility,  and  the  natural 
grace  of  a  well-balanced  and  elastic 
^figure,  the  results  were  simply  disas- 
trous. Kept  in  a  constant  state  of 
irritation  by  the  bad  actirg  of  those 
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who  surrounded  him,  the  public  were 
not  always  in  the  mood  to  do  him 
justice,  and  visited  upon  him  the 
sins  for  which  he  was  not  respon- 
sible. It  indeed  spoke  volumes 
for  the  genuine  merits  of  Mr  Booth, 
that,  in  spite  of  every  disadvantage, 
he  established  himself  in  the  esteem 
of  the  best  judges  of  his  art ;  and 
indeed  in  certain  passages — such  as 
the  mad  scenes  of  King  Lear — he 
rose  to  a  height  of  excellence  which 
explained  and  justified  his  great 
reputation  throughout  America. 
Kot  for  many  a  day  has  there  been 
seen  on  our  stage  so  fine  an  ex- 
ample as  these  scenes  afforded  of 
what  the  actor  can  do  to  irradiate 
the  pages  of  the  dramatist.  The 
most  thorough  student  of  Shake- 
speare would  be  the  foremost  to 
admit  that  Mr  Booth  threw  a  flood 
of  fresh  light  upon  these  great 
scenes.  His  action,  as  he  sat  watch- 
ing the  simulated  vagaries  of  Edgar, 
with  looks  which,  by  their  very  in- 
tenseness  of  credulity  and  wonder, 
showed  how  his  own  reason  was 
beginning  to  totter, — "my  wits  be- 
gin to  turn," — was  in  the  best  style 
of  the  actor's  art ;  but  there  was  an 
approach  to  genius — that  rarest  of 
gifts — in  the  portrayal  of  actual  mad- 
ness in  the  subsequent  scene,  and 
in  the  way  the  actor  used  the  hand- 
ful of  straws  which  he  carried  to 
give  to  it  the  semblance  of  com- 
plete reality.  At  one  time  it 
became  in  his  hand  the  bow  to 
"draw  me  a  clothier's  yard,"  and 
send  it  home  to  the  "  clout ; "  at 
another,  each  separate  straw  seem- 
ed to  be  to  the  poor  mad  king  a 
living  creature,  against  whom  he 
launched  the  shafts  of  his  sarcasm 
and  railing.  Such  acting,  once 
seen,  becomes  a  permanent  boon  to 
the  student.  It  clings  to  the  mem- 
ory like  something  witnessed  in  act- 
ual life,  being,  as  it  is,  a  living  com* 
mentary  on  the  text,  which,  when 
cf  this  quality  of  excellence  and 


truth  to  nature,  outweighs  all  that 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  exposi- 
tion by  the  subtlest  or  most  eloquent 
of  critics.  Admirable  as,  in  the 
main,  Mr  Booth's  King  Lear  was, 
it  did  not  maintain  this  high  level 
of  excellence  throughout ;  but  this 
seemed  to  be  due  not  so  much  to 
any  defect  of  conception  as  to  a 
weakness  of  physique,  possibly 
temporary,  which  prevented  him 
from  giving  full  force  to  the  out- 
bursts of  way  ward  anger,  or  adequate 
depth  of  pathos  to  the  overflowings 
of  passionate  tenderness,  which  are 
demanded  for  a  wholly  satisfactory 
rendering  of  this  character.  We 
have  called  this  weakness  "  possi- 
bly temporary,"  because  it  was  well 
known  that  during  the  latter  por- 
tion of  this  gentleman's  perfor- 
mances he  was  suffering  from  a 
domestic  anxiety  calculated  to  im- 
pose a  very  severe  strain  upon  a 
nature  obviously  most  sensitive. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Mr  Booth"] 
that  he  did  not  leave  England'V 
without  an  opportunity  of  being 
seen  under  more  favourable  condi- 
tions at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  where 
he  alternated  with  Mr  Irving  the 
characters  of  Othello  and  lago. 
Yery  far  short  of  excellence  as  the 
general  performance  of  "  Othello  " 
was  at  that  theatre,  still  it  con- 
trasted favourably  with  the  cast  of 
the  same  play  at  the  Princess's 
Theatre.  The  Cassio,  it  is  true, 
was  colourless  and  commonplace ; 
but  the  Cassio  of  the  Princess's 
was  simply  an  outrage  upon  pro- 
priety. On  the  other  hand,  the 
Eoderigo  of  the  Princess's  was  as 
far  above  the  Eoderigo  of  the  Ly- 
ceum as  an  actor  of  average  ability, 
trained  upon  gocd  models,  is  above 
one  whose  ability,  such  as  it  was, 
had  obviously  enjoyed  no  such  ad- 
vantage. For  Mr  Irving  and  Miss~\ 
Ellen  Terry,  it  is  needless  to  say,  v 
there  were  no  counterparts  at  the 
Princess's ;  and  in  the  Brabantio  of 
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Mr  Mead — a  good  specimen  of  an 
actor  of  the  old  school — a  striking 
contrast  was  afforded  to  the  Braban- 
tio  of  the  Princess's — an  actor  who, 
with  some  of  the  virtues,  has  just 


Othello  whom  Shakespeare  drew,  if 
only  nature  had  endowed  him  with 
the  power  to  give  utterance  to  that 
intense  and  concentrated  emotion 
which  is  demanded  for  the  volcanic 


those  vices  into  which  the  disciples  jpassion  of  the  Moor.  As  lago, 
of  that  school  fall,  who  are  withoutJ/however,  Mr  Booth's  impersonation 
the  sensibility  and  the  fine  intelli-  was  much  more  likely  than  Mr 
gence  which  distinguished  its  lead-  Irving's  to  impress  those  around 
ers.  Little  as  Brabantio  has  to  do  him  with  the  belief  of  his  "  exceed- 
and  say,  that  little,  especially  in  the  Ting  honesty."  It  had  the  outward 
scene  of  the  Venetian  Council,  is  of  semblance  of  frankness  and  geni- 
ality by  which  people  are  thrown 
off  their  guard,  while  the  utter  hard- 
ness of  heart,  and  unscrupulous 
selfishness  of  the  man,  who  has 
siid  to  himself,  "evil,  be  thou  my 


radical  importance;  and  in  Mr 
Mead's  hands  not  a  point  was  lost. 
He  was  just  the  father  who,  while 
by  his  own  coldness  and  want  of 
sympathy  he  had  driven  Desdemona 
to  seek  sympathy  elsewhere,  yet  was 
cut  to  the  very  heart  when  he  woke 
up  to  find  that  she  had  chosen  a 
husband  and  a  future  for  herself. 
When  we  heard,  at  the  end  of  the 


good,"  flashed  out  upon  occasions 
with  tenfold  force  by  contrast  with 
the  careless  ease  of  his  general 
[bearing.  Every  word  told  without 
having  undue  stress  laid  upon  it. 


play,  that  he  had  died  of  grief,  we  !]Mr  Booth's  soliloquies  were  those 
remembered   how   consistent   such ''of  a  man  really  thinking  aloud,  and 


an  ending  was  with  the  heart- 
stricken  look  and  quivering  tones 
of  the  actor,  as  he  spoke  the  few 
significant  words  with  which  he 
resigned  his  daughter  to  Othello. 

No  more  marked  contrast  of  styles 
\/  could  well  be  imagined  than  that  be- 
tween the  styles  of  Mr  Irving  and 
Mr  Booth.  The  lago  and  the  Othello 
of  Mr  Irving  were  both  more  calcu- 
lated to  strike  the  imagination  than 
'''those  of  Mr  Booth,  for  in  concep- 
tion no  less  than  in  treatment  they 
were  full  of  novelty,  and  enlivened 
by  a  minuteness  of  detail  which  ran 
over  at  times  into  something  border- 
\,mg  on  extravagance.  If  Mr  Booth's 
Othello  wanted  fire  and  force,  Mr 
Irving's  was  without  the  exqui- 
site tenderness  and  the  native  dig- 
nity by  which  Othello  maintains  his 
hold  upon  our  sympathies,  in  spite 
of  the  all  but  incredible  credulity 
with  which  he  allows  himself  to  be 
made  the  dupe  of  lago.  But  of 
the  two,  Mr  Irving's  conception, 
upon  the  whole,  seemed  as  though 


they  let  the  audience  into  the  secret 
of  lago's  character,  without  any  of 
those  conscious  asides  and  knittings 
of  the  brows  in  which  only  stage 
lagos  ever  indulge.  About  Mr 
Irving's  lago,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  was  too  much  effort,  too  much 
"affectation  of  a  bright-eyed  ease," 
too  palpable  a  simulation  of  foppish 
jauntiness  not  consistent  either  with 
lago's  character  or  position,  too  con- 
stant a  desire  to  provoke  attention 
when  others  were  by.  Along  with 
this,  the  actor,  it  seemed  to  us,  had 
recourse  in  his  soliloquies  to  an  ex- 
cess of  little  artifices,  intended  to 
give  an  appearance  of  spontaneous- 
ness  to  the  act  of  thinking,  but 
which  produced  exactly  the  oppo- 
site effect,  while  throughout  there 
was  too  much  of  the  crafty  restless 
look  and  of  the  cynical  self-gratu- 
lation,  which  are  more  appropriate 
to  the  villain  of  melodrama  than  to 
the  smooth  and  ingrained  hypocrite 
of  the  Machiavellian  type. 

One  advantage  Mr  Booth  had  in 


it  would  have  conie  nearer  to  the    Jboth  characters   over  his  brilliant 
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(coadjutor  in  his  clear  and  musical 
(utterance  of  Shakespeare's  verse. 
Nor  was  his  example  without  a  bene- 
ficial influence  on  Mr  Irving,  who, 
under  it,  seemed  to  shake  off  in 
no  small  degree  that  affectation — 
for  affectation  it  is — of  a  mode  of 
delivery  which,  however  attractive 
to  some,  is  a  great  drawback  to  his 
best  performances.  In  Tennyson's 
"  Cup,"  Mr  Irving  seemed  to  us  to 
have  already  entered  upon  a  new 
course  in  this  respect.  It  was  well 
for  the  poet  that  he  did  so ;  for  to 
our  thinking  not  one  of  the  resources 
of  the  actor's  art  but  was  necessary 
to  give  attraction  to  what,  as  a 
mere  piece  of  dramatic  writing,  was 
of  very  ordinary  merit.  With  the 
critics,  Miss  Ellen  Terry's  Gamma 
carried  oif  the  honours ;  but,  with 
all  deference  to  their  infallibility, 
the  poet  owed  much  less  to  the 
Gamma  than  to  the  Synorix  of 
the  Lyceum.  Iii  ordinary  hands 
Synorix  would  have  been  revolting : 
this  Mr  Irving's  skill  prevented. 
He  had  obviously  taken  immense 
pains  over  it,  and  his  performance 
was  full  of  nice  points  of  detail, 
which  showed  how  much  the  actor 
had  done  to  strengthen  the  work 
of  the  poet  where  it  was  weakest. 
The  part  of  Gamma  is  as  gracious 
as  that  of  Synorix  is  the  reverse ; 
and  the  actress  is  assured  of  the 
sympathy  of  the  audience  from  the 
first.  Moreover,  the  poet  has  given 
her  in  the  last  scene  a  splendid  op- 
portunity for  that  silent  acting  which 
is  the  test  of  true  histrionic  power 
— an  opportunity,  however,  of  which 
only  an  actress  gifted  with  a  poetic 
imagination  could  take  advantage. 
Of  the  strange  and  deadly  revenge 
devised  by  Gamma,  no  hint  in  words 
can  be  given  by  the  poet — for  to  do  so 
would  be  fatal  to  the  interest  of  the 
denouement.  But  what  the  dramat- 
ist dared  not  do,  the  actress  might 
and  ought  to  have  done,  by  making 
the  audience  feel  through  all  the 
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early  portions  of  the  scene  that  she 
is  possessed  by  some  great  purpose 
which  shall  explain  the  mystery  of 
her  consent  to  marry  the  profligate 
Tetrarch,  the  assassin  of  her  hus- 
band. Again,  when  the  poison  she 
has  shared  with  Synorix  begins  to 
take  effect  upon  Gamma's  brain, 
and  she  imagines  she  hears  the 
voice  of  Sinnatus  calling  to  her, 
voice  and  look  and  gesture  should 
be  such  as  to"  convey  to  the  audi- 
ence the  impression  of  a  mind  be- 
ginning to  waver  from  the  effects  of 
the  draught,  and  of  a  frame  slowly 
penetrated  by  the  paralysing  in- 
fluence of  the  poison.  But  on  the 
occasions  of  our  visits  to  the 
theatre,  we  looked  in  vain,  in  the 
impersonation  of  the  actress,  for  any 
such  clues  to  the  language  or  pur- 
pose of  the  poet.  What  an  actress 
of  genius  might  have  made  of  this 
scene  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but 
great  effects  have  been  produced 
in  much  less  striking  situations. 
As  it  was,  however,  not  only  this 
scene,  but  the  whole  play,  viewed 
as  a  drama,  was  singularly  ineffec- 
tive ;  and  but  for  the  unrivalled 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  the  gen- 
eral excellence  of  the  mise  en  seine, 
not  even  the  curiosity  and  admir- 
ation with  which  Mr  Tennyson's 
name  invests  all  his  work  could 
have  made  it  keep  its  hold  upon  the 
stage  for  any  time.  The  Sinnatus 
of  Mr  Terriss  was  of  great  value  in 
the  general  effect  of  the  piece.  It 
was  a  thoroughly  well  made  out 
sketch,  and  showed  the  abilities  of 
this  promising  actor  at  their  best. 

Since  the  days  when  Mr  Mac- 
ready  produced  "  Acis  and  Galatea  " 
at  Drury  Lane,  with  Stanfield's 
scenery,  nothing  so  beautiful  in 
mere  scenic  adjuncts  has  been  seen 
in  England.  Nor  was  the  selection 
of  the  costumes,  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  priestesses  of  Artemis, 
who  thronged  her  temple,  less  to  be 
admired.  The  latter  would  cer- 
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tainly  have  been  improved  by  a 
little  of  that  variety  of  action,  and 
of  that  highly  developed  skill  in 
grouping,  for  which  the  Meiningen 
Company  are  conspicuous.  And  the 
accomplished  director  of  that  estab- 
lishment, Herr  Chronegk,  has  his 
company  too  well  in  hand  for  such 
a  thing  to  be  possible  as  that  the 
high  priestess  of  Artemis  should, 
like  her  representative  at  the 
Lyceum,  indulge  her  peculiar  no- 
tions of  the  dignity  which  befits 
that  office  by  sitting  on  the  altar 
steps  hugging  her  knees  while  a 
solemn  ceremony  is  going  forward. 
Reading,  as  the  public  had  done, 
of  Gamma's  matchless  grace  and 
elevation  —  of  the  way  in  which 
she  "  fell,  as  if  by  chance,  into 
positions  which  rival  the  best 
of  the  Greek  sculptures,"  — an  ac- 
tion so  contrary  to  every  notion  of 
what  was  appropriate  to  the  char- 
acter and  the  situation,  must  have 
had  a  rather  bewildering  effect  upon 
that  portion  of  the  audience  who 
take  au  serieux  the  commentaries  of 
theatrical  critics. 

In  former  days  there  was  always, 
we  have  understood,  some  control- 
ling power  in  every  leading  London 
theatre,  which  would  have  made 
such  an  impropriety  impossible, 
even  if  it  had  been  attempted  to  be 
indulged  in — which  is  most  improb- 
able— by  any  member  of  the  com- 
pany. There  are  innumerable  signs 
that  in  most  of  our  theatres  no  such 
control  is  exercised  now ;  and  yet, 
without  an  authoritative  voice  to 
regulate  every  arrangement  of  the 
stage,  one  can  very  well  see  how 
vain  it  is  to  hope  for  that  general 
excellence  which,  if  it  cannot  in- 
spire an  audience  with  enthusiasm 
— for  this  only  genius  can  do — will 
at  least  send  them  away  instructed 
and  content.  It  would  be  unjust, 
however,  not  to  admit  that  such 
managers  as  Mr  Hare  and  Mr  Ban- 
croft do  not  merely  recognise  the 


necessity  for  such  a  control,  but 
exercise  it  with  rigour,  and  with 
the  best  results,  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  their  theatres,  and  in 
the  gratification  of  their  audiences. 
"  The  study  of  perfection "  would 
seem  to  be  their  law.  "What  is  the 
consequence]  Simply  this,  that 
nowhere,  not  even  in  Paris,  are 
pieces  to  be  seen  put  upon  the  stage 
or  acted  with  greater  finish  or  ~cr<ii- 
semblance  than  at  the  St  James's 
Theatre  or  the  Haymarket.  The 
pieces  themselves  may  be  slight ; 
but,  such  as  they  are,  they  are  ad- 
mirably given,  and  with  a  spirit, 
freshness,  and  individuality  suffi- 
cient to  show  that,  under  favour- 
able conditions,  a  school  of  acting 
might  be  revived  in  England, 
capable  of  holding  its  own  against 
any  in  Europe. 

One  hopeful  sign  is,  that  our 
best  managers  and  actors  seem  not 
to  be  above  learning  whatever  of 
good  their  foreign  rivals  have  to 
teach  them.  Lessons  from  abroad 
they  have  had  in  plenty  during  the 
last  three  or  four  years.  Italy, 
France,  and  Holland  have  all  sent 
to  London  excellent  specimens  of 
their  various  schools — none  more 
excellent  than  the  little  troupe  of 
Dutch  actors  who,  last  summer,  sur- 
prised their  much  too  scanty  audi- 
ences by  performances  in  which  the 
fine  qualities  and  great  artistic  skill 
of  the  leading  artists  were  scarcely 
more  conspicuous  than  the  indivi- 
duality of  character  and  pantomime 
by  which  every  minor  actor,  down  to 
the  merest  supernumerary,  gave  an 
air  of  reality  to  the  scene  as  delight- 
ful as  it  is  unwonted.  By  this 
example  some  of  our  theatres  have 
already  profited;  and  if  English 
histrionic  arb  has  anything  to  learn 
from  the  Meiningen  Company,  it  is 
in  this  direction  also. 

Germany,  like  England,  has  at 
this  moment  but  few  actors  of  mark 
in  the  poetic  drama,  and  the  price 
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set  upon  the  services  of  those  few, 
there  as  here,  puts  out  of  the  ques- 
tion any  attempt  to  concentrate 
them  in  any  one  establishment. 
The  Grand  Duke  of  Meiningen  has 
therefore  wisely  confined  his  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  the  drama  to  mak- 
ing the  most  of  such  talent  as  can 
be  made  available  upon  easier 
terms.  He  has  brought  together  a 
company  of  actors  of  more  than 
average  ability.  He  has  given  to 
them  permanent  engagements  and 
every  motive  for  working  together 
in  the  friendly  rivalry  of  true  ar- 
tists, under  the  discipline  of  a  stage 
director  of  paramount  authority. 
Each  is  bound  to  co-operate  in 
giving  strength  to  the  cast  of  the 
pieces  produced,  by  taking,  if  neces- 
sary, a  subordinate  part  in  them, — 
a  condition  impossible  in  England, 
where  actors  judge  of  themselves 
and  are  judged  of  by  the  public 
according  to  the  nominal  import- 
ance of  the  parts  in  which  they  ap- 
pear ;  but  practicable  in  Germany, 
where  no  such  rule  prevails,  and 
where  Schroder,  the  greatest  actor 
of  his  time,  when  at  the  height  of 
his  fame,  thought  the  Ghost  in 
"  Hamlet "  a  part  not  unworthy  of 
his  powers.  K"o  pains,  apparently, 
are  spared  to  make  the  members  of 
this  company  respect  themselves 
and  the  art  which  they  profess. 
All  that  a  liberal  subvention  can 
do  is  done  to  give  richness  and 
local  colour  to  the  appointments  of 
the  stage,  and  these  are  selected 
with  a  skill,  and  applied  with  an 
energy,  which  helps  to  keep  alive  in 
the  establishment  a  spirit  of  emula- 
tion, and  a  wholesome  pride  in  the 
successful  results  of  a  common  effort. 
It  was  a  bold  enterprise  to  trans- 
fer to  London  not  merely  the  actors, 
but  all  the  scenic  appointments  of 
a  theatre  conducted  upon  such  prin- 
ciples, and  to  place  London  play- 
goers in  a  position  to  judge  of  its 
merits  and  defects,  as  favourable 


as  though  they  had  made  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Meiningen  itself.  In  the 
spacious  area  of  the  Drury  Lane 
stage,  the  qualities  in  which  these 
representations  chiefly  excel  had 
ample  opportunities  for  display. 
Eor,  as  already  indicated,  the 
strength  of  the  Meiningen  theatre 
lies  not  in  the  pre-eminent  excel- 
lence of  its  actors,  so  much  as  in 
the  pomp  and  prodigality  of  the 
scenic  accessories.  For  this  mode 
of  treatment  "  Julius  Csesar  "  affords 
the  fullest  scope,  especially  during 
the  three  first  acts.  In  them  the 
mob  of  liome  play  a  not  insignifi- 
cant part,  and  Herr  Chronegk 
turned  to  the  best  account  the 
opportunity  of  making  them  serve 
as  a  striking  background  to  the 
main  action.  The  wholesome  opera- 
tion of  a  system  which  allows  no 
point,  however  small,  to  be  slighted, 
was  at  once  brought  home  to  the 
audience  in  the  spirit  and  individu- 
ality given  to  those  of  the  mob,  to 
whom  Shakespeare  has  assigned 
short  speeches  at  the  opening  of 
the  play.  They  were  represented 
by  actors  well  studied  in  their  art, 
fit  mouthpieces  for  the  shallow, 
unstable  mob,  who  were  made  visi- 
bly to  wince  under  the  taunts  of 
Marcellus  for  the  fickleness  which 
had  led  them  to  bestow  on  Csesar 
the  same  acclamations  they  had  so 
recently  given  to  his  rival  Pompey. 
The  key-note  was  well  struck  for 
what  was  to  follow  in  the  proces- 
sional entry  of  Cassar,  with  an 
array  of  attendants  wellnigh  regal; 
and  the  striking  figure  of  the  sooth- 
sayer, with  his  single  sentence, 
"  Beware  the  Ides  of  March ! " 
admirably  delivered,  was  a  further 
proof  of  the  care  taken  to  give  due 
effect  to  the  smallest  incidents  of 
the  play  by  placing  every  character 
in  competent  hands.  As  the  play 
advanced,  the  working  of  the  same 
principle  was  everywhere  apparent. 
In  the  scene  with  Portia  (Act  II. 
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sc.  4),  and  a^ain  in  the  Senate 
House  (Act  II L  sc.  1),  the  sooth- 
sayer became  a  most  imposing 
figure.  Scarcely  less  admirable  was 
the  small  part  of  Artemidorus  ;  and 
although  the  minor  characters  of 
Lucius,  of  Caesar's  servant,  and 
other  attendants,  were  intrusted  to 
young  women,  probably  from  the 
impossibility  of  getting  boys  to  fill 
them,  the  parts  were  really  acted, 
the  words  were  well  spoken — not 
walked  through  and  mumbled  as 
is  almost  invariably  the  case  upon 
our  stage.  Indeed,  several  of  them 
were  represented  by  actresses  who 
subsequently  acquitted  themselves 
with  distinction  in  important  char- 
acters in  the  other  plays  of  the 
Meiningen  repertoire. 

For  all  this,  every  true  lover  of 
the  drama  felt  grateful ;  and  scarce- 
ly less  so  for  the  beauty  of  the 
scenic  arrangements — a  very  futile 
and  misplaced  attempt  to  depict 
what  should  have  been  left  to  the 
imagination,  "  the  tempest  drop- 
ping fire,"  and  the  general  electrical 
disturbance,  described  by  Casca,  on 
the  night  before  Caesar's  death,  ex- 
cepted.  Nothing  but  good,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  said  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  scene  in  Caesar's 
house  and  that  of  his  assassination 
were  presented,  or  of  the  way  in 
which  the  grouping  and  action  of 
the  characters  were  described  and 
carried  out.  The  actors  wore  their 
Roman  dresses  well,  and  maintained 
each  his  own  individuality  in  broad 
and  marked  lines.  These  scenes,  so 
splendidly  conceived  by  the  poet, 
were,  in  short,  presented  in  a  way 
at  once  to  stimulate  and  to  satisfy 
the  imagination.  Nor  do  we  re- 
member to  have  seen  a  more  im- 
pressive picture  than  when  Marc 
Antony,  left  alone  upon  the  stage, 
Avent  up  to  the  dead  Caesar  as  he 
lay  swathed  in  his  purple  robes, 
and,  standing  at  his  head,  poured 


out  his  hitherto  suppressed  anguish 
and  purpose  of  revenge  in  the 
speech,  admirably  spoken  by  Herr 
Barnay,  beginning — 

"  Oh,  pardon  me,  tlicu  bleeding  piece  of 
earth,"  &c. 

In  all  this  the  stage  director  had 
given  true  assistance  to  both  actor 
and  poet,  and  we  were  again  re- 
minded of  the  excellence  of  the 
Meiningen  system  in  the  genuine 
pathos  which  the  young  lady  who 
played  Antony's  servant  threw  into 
the  exclamation,  "  Oh,  Caesar  !"  as 
she  caught  a  sight  of  his  body,  and 
fell  on  her  knees  beside  it.  It  is 
by  little  touches  of  this  kind,  quite 
as  much  as  by  elaborate  accessories, 
that  the  Meiningen  company  jus- 
tify their  claims  as  reformers  of  the 
stage.  These  touch  the  heart,  and 
foster  the  proper  mood  for  appre- 
ciating the  purpose  of  the  poet ; 
whereas  there  is  always  danger  that 
this  mood  may  be  disturbed,  if  the 
appeals  to  the  eye  be  too  frequent 
or  too  vivid. 

Something  of  this  danger  was 
incurred  in  the  immediately  fol- 
lowing scene  in  the  Forum.  Every 
resource  of  the  establishment  was 
called  into  play  in  order  to  give  a 
sense  of  reality  to  this  scene  —  a 
scene  in  which  Shakespeare's  genius 
grappled,  and  successfully  grappled, 
with  what  was  certainly  one  of  the 
most  striking  events  in  Eoman 
story.  In  the  various  costumes  of 
the  vast  crowd  which  filled  the 
stage,  the  student  of  antiquity  was 
delighted  to  see  the  results  of  the 
most  scholarly  research  ;  while  the 
artist's  eye  was  gladdened  by  con- 
trasts of  colour  and  variety  of  group- 
ing, in  which  there  were  suggestions 
for  many  pictures.  The  general 
disposition  of  the  scene  was  ex- 
cellent, and  quite  sufficient  for  all 
dramatic  purpose?.  But  it  was  in 
the  way  that  the  crowd  became  a 
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living,  seething  mass  of  ill- instruct- 
ed, excitable,  passionate  human 
creatures, — "  a  fierce  democratic 
sway'd  at  will "  by  the  rhetoric 
first  of  Brutus  and  then  of  Antony, 
— that  the  presiding  spirit  of  the 
company  made  his  power  felt.  Not 
a  hint  given  by  Shakespeare  in  the 
interjected  speeches  of  the  first, 
second,  third,  and  fourth  citizens, 
but  was  turned  to  profit.  The  re- 
presentatives seized  and  directed 
the  variable  moods  of  the  mob  with 
admirable  skill,  moving  in  and  out 
among  them,  and  driving  home 
their  speeches  with  the  tones 
and  action  of  accomplished  actors. 
The  crowd  itself,  moreover,  listened 
to  the  two  great  orators  as  if,  in- 
deed, a  portentous  issue  hung  upon 
their  words,  and  step  by  step  it 
was  wrought  up  to  the  frenzy  of 
passion,  which  in  Shakespeare  finds 
vent  in  the  words — 

"  Sec.  Cit.— Go  fetch  fire  ! 

Third  Cit. — Pluck  down  benches  ! 

Fourth  Cit. — Pluck  down  the  forms, 
windows,  anything ! " 

and  which  in  reality  made  the 
Koman  populace  lay  hold  of  every 
inflammable  thing  within  their 
reach,  musical  instruments  included, 
to  make  a  funeral  pyre  for  Caesar's 
body  in  the  Forum,  not  three  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  spot  where 
Marc  Antony  spoke  his  craftily 
devised  harangue. 

But  the  very  vividness  with 
which  all  this  was  acted  could  not 
fail  to  do  some  violence  to  Shake- 
speare, who  naturally  throws  more 
stress  upon  Brutus  and  Antony  as 
the  moving  spirits  of  the  scene  than 
upon  those  whom  they  address, 
whereas  upon  the  stage  they  were 
somewhat  overshadowed  by  the 
prominence  of  the  mob.  An  actor 
of  less  power  and  accomplishment 
than  Herr  Barn  ay  would  have  run 
great  risk  of  being  utterly  eclipsed. 


Only  his  imposing  voice  and  pre- 
sence enabled  him  to  tower  over  all 
the  weltering  turbulence  of  the 
scene,  and,  despite  the  somewhat 
too  frequent  interruptions  of  assent 
from  the  crowd,  to  keep  the  atten- 
tion of  the  audience  fixed  upon 
himself  as  the  cential  figure.  It 
was  in  this  scene,  as  in  the  previous 
scene  in  the  Senate  House,  that 
Herr  Barnay — who,  we  hear,  is  not  a 
permanent  member  of  the  Meinin- 
gen troupe — proved  himself  to  be  of 
a  far  higher  order  than  those  with 
whom  he  was  associated.  His  elocu- 
tion, unforced  and  incisive,  aided 
by  a  flexible  penetrating  voice,  and 
by  the  graces  of  free  and  appropri- 
ate action,  told  with  immense 
effect.  When  he  descended  from 
the  Rostrum  to  a  place  beside  the 
bier,  his  tall  and  commanding  figure 
prevented  him  from  being  dwarfed, 
as  otherwise  he  must  have  been,  by 
the  crowd  which  was  allowed  to 
press  too  closely  and  eagerly  upon 
him.  Not  soon  will  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  saw  it,  the  admirable 
way  in  which  he  illuminated  with 
voice  and  action  the  speech  be- 
ginning, "  If  you  have  tears,  pre- 
pare to  shed  them  now  ! " — work- 
ing up  his  audience  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  sympathy,  till  he  had  pre- 
pared them  for  the  climax  of  his 
rhetoric,  as  he  threw  back  the 
mantle  from  Caesar's  face,  with  the 
words — 

"  Kind  sonls,  what,  weep  you  when  you 

but  behold 
Our  Caesar's  vesture  wounded?  Look 

you  here, — 
Here  is  himself,  marr'd,  as  you  see,  with 

traitors. " 

By  this  time  he  had  moved  the 
audience  in  front,  as  well  as  those 
upon  the  stage.  He  sent  the  same 
thrill  through  them  by  showing  to 
their  eyes  that  "  poor  and  bleeding 
piece  of  earth,"  to  which  the  civil- 
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ised  world  had  but  the  day  before 
been  bowed  in  homage. 

The  Cassius  of  Herr  Teller  was  a 
performance  of  great  merit.  He 
had  "  the  lean  and  hungry  look  " 
of  the  ascetic  republican,  who 
"thought  too  much,"  and  filled 
Cfesar  with  distrust.  An  actor 
of  large  experience,  trained  in  the 
light  of  good  traditions,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  part  with  the  sia- 
cerity  of  a  true  artist.  His  Cassius 
was  therefore  a  figure  to  remember; 
and  this  all  the  more  that  in  sub- 
sequent performances,  the  same 
actor  proved  himself  as  much  at 
home  in  comedy,  as  in  the  higher 
poetical  drama.  The  Brutus  was 
not  so  satisfactory, — lacking  the 
dignity  of  an  ardent  nature,  dis- 
ciplined to  self-command,  which 
Shakespeare  has  so  wonderfully 
drawn.  In  the  beautiful  scene 
with  Portia,  the  absence  of  this 
characteristic  became  most  promin- 
ent ;  and  its  absence  had  an  evil 
effect  upon  the  Portia  who,  beside  a 
Brutus  of  the  highest  stamp,  would 
not,  as  she  did,  address  her  re- 
monstrances to  him  with  a  noisy 
vehemence,  strangely  discordant 
with  the  mingled  dignity  and  ten- 
derness which  breathes  through 
every  word  that  Shakespeare  has 
placed  in  her  mouth.  And  yet 
the  actress,  Fraiilein  Haverland, 
showed  herself  a  mistress  of  her 
art  in  the  only  other  scene  where 
Portia  appears  (Act  II.  sc.  5),  where 
she  is  hurried  into  the  street  by  her 
anxiety  to  learn  the  news  of  the 
attempt  she  knows  is  about  to  be 
made  on  Caesar's  life.  Into  this 
scene  she  threw  an  intensity  which 
carried  the  audience  by  storm,  and 
to  which  they  delighted  to  give  a 
hearty  recognition. 

In  "  The  Winter's  Tale,"  which 
almost  rivalled  "  Julius  Caesar  "  in 
popularity,  a  severer  test  was  ap- 
plied to  the  powers  of  the  Mein- 


ingen  system  to  do  justice  to  the 
finer  poetical  elements  of  the 
Shakespearian  drama.  The  play 
affords  scope  in  Leontes  and  in 
Hermione  for  the  subtlest  histri- 
onic power ;  while  the  episode  of 
Florizel  and  Perdita,  sweetest  of 
idyls,  demands  the  most  delicate 
handling,  not  only  in  their  repre- 
sentatives, but  also  in  the  portrayal 
of  the  ideal  pastoral  life  in  which 
their  story  is  set.  The  Drury  Lane 
audience  were  better  able  to  form  a 
comparative  judgment  in  this  case, 
for  the  play  has  been  seen,  and  at  no 
very  distant  date,  on  both  the  Lon- 
don and  provincial  stages.  In  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  costumes  and  of 
grouping,  the  Meiningen  perfor- 
mance left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
At  every  turn  it  seemed  as  if  some 
of  the  great  pictures  of  the  Venetian 
school  had  come  to  life.  The  scen- 
ery, too,  with  one  exception,  was 
all  that  could  be  wished ;  and  every- 
where was  apparent  the  same  fine 
sense  of  colour,  of  picturesque  ar- 
rangement, of  the  value  of  little  in- 
cidents of  detail,  as  in  the  "  Julius 
Caesar,"  carried  in  some  respects  to 
even  a  higher  pitch  of  excellence. 
As  a  mere  piece  of  scenic  splendour 
and  stage  effect,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  anything  superior  to  the 
scene  of  Hermione's  trial,  and  the 
effect  upon  the  awestruck  crowd  of 
the  thunderbolt  that  sweeps  from 
heaven,  in  answer  to  Leontes'  sac- 
rilegious words — 

' '  There  is  no  truth  at  all  i'  the  oracle  " — 

that  has  just  proclaimed  Hermione's 
innocence.  But  how  dearly  was 
the  triumph  of  such  a  scene  pur- 
chased by  the  violation  of  truth  to 
Shakespeare,  and  to  all  probability ! 
Shakespeare  places  the  scene  in  "a 
court  of  justice."  Here  it  was  in 
a  public  street.  No  doubt  Her- 
mione complains  of  having  been 
hurried 
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"Here   to  this  place,  i'  the  open   air, 

before 
I  have  got  strength  of  limb  " — 

but  this  merely  means  that  she,  in 
her  yet  delicate  state,  has  been  hur- 
ried "through  the  open  air"  to  the 
place  of  trial.  The  temptation  to 
strain  the  words  of  the  poet  had, 
however,  been  obviously  too  great, 
for  it  gave  the  stage-director  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  in  his  well- 
drilled  crowds  to  express,  by  looks 
and  exclamation,  their  sympathy 
with  the  unhappy  queen,  and  to 
keep  up  a  running  commentary  of 
byplay  upon  the  words  of  the  lead- 
ing actors.  But  the  mischief  did  not 
stop  here.  From  the  desire  to  com- 
pose his  groups  well,  he  subjected 
Hermione  to  an  act  of  unmanly 
rigour,  of  which  not  even  Leontes 
would  have  been  guilty ;  for  in  place 
of  being  conducted  to  a  seat,  as  be- 
fitted a  woman  fresh  from  child- 
bed, and  that  woman  an  Emperor's 
daughter,  and  herself  a  queen,  she 
was  made  to  stand  on  a  raised 
platform,  almost  jostled  by  a  mob 
of  bystanders,  throughout  a  scene 
of  more  than  ordinary  length. 
Placed  in  such  circumstances,  it 
was  perhaps  not  strange  that  the 
speeches  of  Hermione  were  given 
by  Fraiilein  Haverland  with  an 
almost  masculine  energy  of  tone 
and  gesture,  little  suited  to  ex- 
press that  touching  combination  of 
wounded  dignity  and  tenderness 
with  martyr -like  sweetness  and 
heart-searching  pathos  which  Shake- 
speare has  infused  into  every  line 
of  this  scene. 

In  this  mode  of  treating  a  scene 
of  exceptional  poetic  value,  we 
must  decline  to  adopt  the  teaching 
of  the  Meiningen  school,  for  it  is, 
in  the  worst  sense,  a  "  shouldering 
aside  of  the  dramatic  interest "  for 
the  sake  of  what  is  of  no  moment 
whatever  to  the  right  understand- 
ing of  the  play — nay,  more,  for 


what,  by  its  intrusive  prominence, 
actually  impedes  the  performers 
from  giving  due  effect  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  poet. 

The  same  absence  of  sympathy 
with  Shakespeare's  purpose  was  not 
less  conspicuous  in  the  last  scene 
of  the  play,  where,  after  sixteen 
years  spent  by  Leontes  in  mourning 
for  the  wrong  he  has  done  to  the 
wife  whom  he  believes  to  be  dead, 
she  is  restored  to  him  by  Paulina. 
The  situation  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Shakespeare ;  he  has  been  at  pecu- 
liar pains  to  invest  it  with  every 
circumstance  of  solemnity.  Her- 
mione, sanctified  by  long  years  of 
seclusion  and  grief,  through  which 
she  has  been  sustained  only  by  the 
promise  of  the  oracle  that  her  lost 
daughter  shall  be  restored  to  her, 
is  to  be  given  back  to  the  husband, 
all  whose  remorse  could  not,  until 
that  child  was  found,  win  her  again 
to  his  arms,  so  wide  was  the  gulf 
which  had  been  placed  between 
them  by  the  outrage  done  to  her  as 
wife,  as  mother,  and  as  queen. 
Like  a  strain  of  sad  sweet  music, 
the  scene  brings  all  the  pain . 
and  misunderstanding  of  the  ear- 
lier acts  to  a  harmonious  close.  So 
anxious  has  Shakespeare  been  to 
indicate  the  way  he  wished  it  to  be 
treated,  that  he  places  it  in  "  a 
chapel  in  Paulina's  house."  How 
great,  then,  was  the  surprise  of  those 
who  knew  this,  when  the  curtain 
rose  upon  one  of  those  impossible 
fairy  groves  of  rainbow  lines  which 
precede  the  transformation  scene  of 
a  pantomime;  and  this,  although 
the  text  in  as  many  words  indicates 
that  the  curtained  recess  to  which 
Paulina  leads  Leontes  stands  at  the 
end  of  a  picture-gallery  along  which 
she  has  just  brought  him  !  If  the 
stage-director  had  not  felt  the  situ- 
ation, as  little  did  the  actors  seem 
to  do  so.  Hermione,  not  robed  to 
resemble  a  statue,  but  wearing 
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the  royal  apparel  in  which  she  had 
appeared  in  the  first  act,  inspired 
no  reverence,  for  she  wore  no  trace 
on  her  looks  of  the  "  woman,  bright 
with  something  of  an  angel  light," 
with  which  long  years  of  holy 
meditation  had  suffused  them. 
Here,  too,  Herr  Barnay  as  Leontes 
proved  quite  unequal  to  the  situa- 
tion. Where  were  the  amazement, 
the  awe,  the  pang  of  remembrance, 
the  welling-up  of  the  old  passion- 
ate love  at  the  sight  of  his  much- 
wronged  queen,  which  finds  vent 
in  the  words — 

' '  Oh,  thus  she  stood, 
Even  with  such  life  of  majesty,  warm  life, 
As  now  it   coldly  stands,  Avhen  first   I 
woo'd  her  ? " 

Where,  too,  was  all  the  trembling 
ecstasy  of  mingled  hope  and  fear, 
as,  while  he  gazed,  the  figure  before 
him  seemed  to  stir  with  life  1  Re- 
membering  what  this  scene  was,  as 
last  it  was  seen  in  London,  with 
Macready  as  Leontes,  and  what  its 
effect  upon  the  audience  was,  we 
felt  that  our  German  visitors  have 
yet  much  to  learn  before  they  can 
interpret  worthily  what  is  best  and 
highest  in  the  Shakespearian  drama. 
What  waste  of  power,  too, — what 
disregard  of  the  sense  of  proportion 
— to  expend  so  much  labour  and 
wealth  of  illustration  on  all  the  pre- 
ceding portions  of  the  play,  and 
then  to  let  it  come  to  a  close  so  flat 
and  unimpressive  ! 

Space  fails  us,  otherwise  we 
might  further  illustrate  this  blind- 
ness to  the  finer  poetic  aspects  of  the 
play  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
episode  of  Florizel  and  Perdita  was 
treated.  Hard  indeed,  we  own, 
must  it  always  be  to  find  a  young 
actor  and  actress  equal  to  parts  of 
such  ideal  beauty;  and  if  their 
Meiningen  representatives  were 
little  like  what  the  imagination 
pictures,  one  is  too  much  accus- 


tomed to  such  disappointments  to 
complain.  But  the  scenes  where 
they  are  the  central  figures  were 
overlaid  by  the  introduction  of  a 
great  deal  too  many  figures,  by  too 
many  garish  dresses,  and  dames  of 
the  ballet  type,  which  merely  de- 
layed the  action,  and  distracted 
attention  from  what  was  of  more  im- 
portance. All  praise,  however,  was 
due  here,  as  in  "Julius  Ctesar,"  to 
the  care  taken  with  the  minor  parts 
throughout  the  play.  This  exemp- 
lary quality,  indeed,  distinguished 
all  the  performances  ;  and  set  be- 
fore those  who  take  upon  them- 
selves the  respocsibility  of  conduct- 
ing a  theatre  an  example  which,  if 
followed,  may  do  much  to  raise  the 
character  of  the  English  stage. 

We  must  not  close  our  remarks  on 
the  play  without  a  word  of  warm  com- 
mendation for  the  Paulina  of  Fra'u- 
lein  von  Moser-Sperner,  into  which 
the  actress  threw  all  that  intensity 
of  feeling  which  the  part  requires, 
and  with  the  skill  of  emphasis  and 
action  which  only  an  accomplished 
artist  can  command.  Results  of 
an  average  excellence  so  marked  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Meiningen  Com- 
pany, speak  volumes  for  the  in- 
dustry and  modestly  artistic  spirit 
with  which  they  must  have  worked 
through  many  years  to  produce  so 
prevailing  a  completeness  of  en- 
semble. For  it  is  only  by  years  of 
work  pursued  in  this  spirit  that 
such  results  are  to  be  obtained. 
There  is  no  royal  road  to  excellence 
on  the  stage,  any  more  than  in  any 
other  art.  Yet  when  we  see  how 
far  short  of  what  could  be  wished 
is  what  even  these  patient,  intellig- 
ent, and  practised  artists  can  achieve, 
we  may  well  wonder  at  the  courage 
of  those  young  gentlemen  from 
Oxford  who  seem  to  have  deemed 
it  to  be  their  vocation  to  show 
London,  at  the  Imperial  Theatre,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  how  "Borneo  and 
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Juliet "  ought  to  be  acted.  In  the 
1 '  Agamemnon"  of  ^Eschylus,  with 
which  they  entertained  their 
friends  last  year,  they  were  safe 
from  criticism.  Nine-tenths  of  their 
audience  did  not  understand  a  word 
of  spoken  Greek,  and  the  other  tenth 
were  very  tolerant  of  an  attempt 
which  had  at  least  the  merit  of 
being  novel,  if  not  amusing.  A 
little  common-sense — which,  how- 
ever, does  not  always  accompany  a 
knowledge  of  Greek — might  have 
taught  these  young  gentlemen  to 
distrust  the  praises  of  such  lenient 
critics,  and  to  return,  with  laurels 
all  untarnished,  to  "strictly  medi- 
tate the  thankless  Muse,"  or  to  pro- 
secute those  other  pursuits  which 
their  Alma  Mater  is  supposed  to 
foster.  Instead  of  this,  they  have 
lushed  before  the  town  in  the  play 
which  perhaps  of  all  others  in 
Shakespeare  imposes  the  very  high- 
est demands  upon  these  who  would 
embody  it  on  the  stage.  The  fool- 


ish praise  of  personal  friends  has  no 
doubt  not  been  wanting  to  gratify 
the  vanity  which  prompted  an  at- 
tempt, theaudacity  of  which  amounts 
to  mere  impertinence.  But  it  would 
be  idle  to  waste  criticism  upon  the 
outcome  of  what  had  no  doubt  ab- 
sorbed an  infinite  quantity  of  time, 
unwisely  taken  from  more  fitting 
pursuits.  Of  all  arts,  as  Voltaire 
long  ago  said,  the  art  of  acting  is 
the  most  difficult.  "When  will 
amateurs  learn  to  realise  this  truth  1 
If  act  they  must,  let  them  do  so  by 
all  means  ;  but  let  them  first  qualify 
themselves  by  all  the  hard  study, 
and  still  harder  practice,  which  the 
art  demands.  If  the  young  Oxford 
amateurs  wish  to  find  out  whether 
nature  meant  them  for  the  stage, 
let  them  take  to  it  as  a  profession. 
Judged  by  what  was  seen  of  them 
at  the  Imperial  Theatre,  they  will 
scarcely  piovoke  very  eager  compe- 
tition at  present  amongst  managers 
for  their  services. 
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BESIEGED    IX    THE    TRANSVAAL. 


THE    DEFENCE    OF    STANDERTON. Concluded. 


A  WORD  about  our  position  will 
explain  much  of  that  which  fol- 
lows. 

The  Yaal  river  is  a  considerable 
stream,  running,  roughly  speaking, 
east  and  west.  On  approaching 
Standerton  from  Newcastle  the  tra- 
veller sees  in  front  of  him  the  Yaal, 
and  beyond  it  the  town  stretching 
out  towards  the  north  for  half  a 
mile.  Immediately  before  him  is 
the  deep  cutting  which  leads  to 
the  "drift;"  on  the  left,  a  mile 
away,  on  rising  ground,  is  the  camp 
and  fort.  The  town  itself  lies  in  a 
basiu,  about  a  mile  square,  the  rim 
of  which,  to  begin  on  the  right  of 
the  "  drift,"  runs  away  north,  when 
it  turns  toward  a  high,  flat- topped 
hill  on  the  left — Slander's  Kop. 
Between  this  hill  and  the  camp  the 
ground  appears  tolerably  level. 

This  rim  is  dotted  with  koppies, 
tiny  hills  of  boulders  here  and  there. 
The  first,  on  the  right'  of  the  town, 
is  called  Graveyard  Koppie,  because 
of  the  graveyard  below  it ;  a  mile 
further  on  is  another,  Hotel  Kop- 
pie ;  a  little  beyond  is  North  Kop- 
pie ;  thence  the  ridge,  cut  by  the 
line  of  the  Heidelberg  road,  trends 
west  to  a  Itoppie,  a  spur  of  Stan- 
der's  Kop,  called  by  us  Froorn's 
Koppie;  then  a  mile  of  flat  and 
the  fort.  Outside  this  line  of  kop- 
pics  the  open  veldt  stretches  to  the 
horizon. 

A  curious  incident  of  the  siege 
occurred  on  the  7th  January.  At 
daybreak  we  saw  that  an  earthwork 
had  been  put  up  in  the  night  on  the 
high  ground  across  the  river,  900 
yards  distant  from,  and  threatening 
the  towu,  as  well  as  all  the  ground 
between  it  and  the  fort.  Already 
two  sides  were  exposed  to  fire,  and 


now  this  work  closed  up  the  third, 
besides  commanding  our  line  of 
road  with  the  town,  where  our 
water  lay  ;  and  the  perplexity  thus 
caused  us  may  be  imagined.  The 
earthwork  was  large  enough  to  hold 
fifty  men,  lay  on  the  top  of  a  ridge 
against  which  our  advance  would 
be  up  a  bare  slope,  perfectly  adapted 
to  defensive  fire,  and  was  command- 
ed by  the  stony  koppie  to  the  left, 
which  the  Boers  held.  We  had 
been  warned  against  traps,  and  this 
looked  a  veritable  one.  So  we 
set  to  work  to  put  up  traverses 
against  it,  changing  round  the 
openings  in  our  defended  houses*, 
intending  to  wait  and  see  what 
was  to  come. 

That  afternoon  two  natives  vol- 
unteered to  cross  the  river  and 
burn  a  house  near  the  "drift,"  which, 
if  occupied  by  the  Boers,  would 
have  caused  no  great  mischief;  and 
this  done,  finding  no  notice  taken 
of  them  by  the  new  work,  which 
was  just  above,  the  pair  ran  on  to 
it,  crouching  much,  and  with  their 
guns  ready,  reached  it,  only  to  find 
it  empty.  We  watched  them  pull- 
ing it  down,  throwing  the  sods 
right  and  left ;  in  ten  minutes  it 
was  level,  and  they  turned  back, 
the  Dutch  on  the  koppie  walking 
up  just  too  late,  and  firing  at  them 
as  they  came  down,  which  they  did 
in  safety,  bringing  with  them  two 
spades  left  to  finish  the  work  that 
night, — and  got  a^good  subscription 
from  the  townspeople  for  their 
daring. 

I  expected  that  they  would  try  to 
build  it  up  again  during  the  night, 
and  fixed  two  rifles  on  a  rest,  lay- 
ing them  on  the  spot,  having  first 
got  the  range  with  half-a-dozen 
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shots,  and  fired  them  at  intervals 
through  the  night,  with  the  desired 
effect,  for  next  morning  no  fresh 
trace  was  to  be  seen.  Thus  one  of 
the  most  formidable  features  of  the 
siege  ended.  We  heard  afterwards 
that  the  work  was  constructed  for  a 
couple  of  guns  provided  by  the  Free 
State,  which,  however,  never  came. 

Very  frequently  we  saw  the 
rebels  with  a  waggon  cutting 
down  the  telegraph-poles,  a  long 
way  off;  but  as  soon  as  we  went 
after  them,  they  left,  and  got  away 
before  we  could  get  up.  These  poles 
stood  up  to  within  1200  yards 
north  of  the  town,  counting  from 
our  most  advanced  post;  across  the 
river  they  disappeared  much  nearer, 
as  we  could  not  get  about  there  so 
easily.  The  mention  of  traverses 
reminds  me  of  another  incident. 
Outside  the  fort  I  left  the  tents 
standing  through  the  siege  to  show 
the  Boers  that  we  cared  so  little  for 
their  fire.  The  men  were  not  in 
them,  but  this  the  Eoers  were  not 
expected  to  know,  although  at  first 
I  had  great  trouble  to  keep  the  men 
from  using  them  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  two  had  been  severely  wounded 
when  sitting  under  canvas  that  the 
order  was  obeyed. 

With  the  officers  it  was  different, 
their  tents  were  a  little  further  off, 
partly  protected  by  the  fort;  and 
they  were  used  to  dress  in  of  a  morn- 
ing. But  even  for  that  short  time 
in  them  we  were  not  safe ;  the  ene- 
my knew  when  we  went  into  them, 
and  fired  at  them,  all  the  time,  so 
that  in  a  short  while  there  was 
not  one  but  what  showed  several 
bullet-holes.  I  had  a  narrow  escape 
myself;  a  bullet  cutting  through  the 
tent  at  my  back,  striking  the  carpet 
on  which  my  feet  rested,  and  flying 
up  to  lodge  underneath  the  table 
on  which  my  glass  stood — I  was 
shaving  at  the  time. 

To  lessen  this  danger,  most  of 
us  made  traverses  of  boxes  inside. 


One  more  ingenious  than  the  rest 
fixed  his  in  the  shape  of  the  letter 
Y,  each  side  parallel  to  the  hill  that 
commanded  it,  and  from  the  secure 
position  of  the  apex  enjoyed  his 
tub  and  laughed  at  bullets.  These 
traverses  got  well  riddled  to  show 
how  many  lives  they  saved,  the 
bullets  playing  strange  freaks  with 
the  owner's  clothes  inside.  They 
would  go  through  half-a-dozen  ar- 
ticles, making  as  many  holes  in 
each  as  there  were  folds.  One  I 
remember  went  through  an  Ulster 
coat,  some  towels,  a  dress-suity  some 
underclothing,  and  a  blanket — lodg- 
ing in  the  last,  which  was  too  much 
for  it. 

There  was  an  opening  in  the 
wall  dividing  the  fort  just  large 
enough  to  creep  through  by  stoop- 
ing, and  one  day  the  fellows  oppo- 
site must  have  discovered  it,  for  all 
at  once  four  bullets  came  through 
it  in  as  many  minutes.  Inside  was 
our  sleeping-shed  and  dining-room, 
a  place  about  ten  feet  square, 
usually  full;  fortunately  no  one 
was  hit,  but  we  at  once  put  up  a 
traverse  and  saved  ourselves  from 
fresh  visitors. '  All  the  shots  were 
fired  at  the  forts  ;  the  town  was 
saved  from  them  by  these,  which 
kept  the  Boers  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance. This  was  what  I  wanted, 
as  there  were  women  there  and 
little  children ;  and,  putting  sen- 
timent aside,  a  wounded  .woman 
would  have  tried  us  sadly. 

One  bullet  is  recorded  to  have 
hit  the  town,  and  became  historical 
from  its  eccentric  course.  It  came 
one  night.  The  parson,  who  was 
strolling  round,  heard  it  but  did 
not  tumble  down,  for  two  reasons  : 
it  did  not  hit  him  ;  and  if  he  had 
fallen,  men,  thinking  him  wounded, 
might  have  rushed  out  to  pick 
him  up,  thus  exposing  more  to  fresh 
bullets.  It  then  went  into  a  man's 
trousers-pocket,  ran  round  outside 
him  out  at  the  other  ;  hit  a  volun- 
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teer  on  the  boot,  not  vitally;  struck 
the  roof  of  the  Court-house,  nearly 
killing  a  sergeant  on  the  door-step, 
and  then  went  on  another  four 
hundred  yards,  where  it  hopped 
about  on  the  roof  of  the  hotel,  and 
finally  disappeared.  But  that  was 
an  exception  to  most  of  our  bul- 
let*,  which  were  not  all  so  comical. 

On  the  8th  January  the  fire  from 
Slander's  Kopgot  troublesome,  and 
a  man  having  been  shot  from  there, 
we  threw  up  in  the  night  our  first 
rifle-pit  against  that  position, — a 
pit  which  grew  bit  by  bit  until  it 
became  our  most  formidable  out- 
work, garrisoned  night  and  day  with 
fifteen  men,  well  provided  with  food 
and  ammunition.  It  could  only 
possibly  be  relieved  during  the  dark, 
on  account  of  the  fire  it  was  always 
exposed  to.  Soon  after  its  construc- 
tion a  second  pit  was  made,  flank- 
ing it  on  the  left,  and  held  as  was 
the  first;  and  to  these  two  works 
out  on  the  open  veldt  was,  I  think, 
to  be  attributed  our  ability  to  hold 
the  place  as  we  did.  This  fact  was 
well  recognised  by  the  men  in  them, 
and  very  proud  of  them  they  were. 
They  made  a  Union-jack,  and  hoist- 
ed it  under  a  volley  of  cheers  and 
bullets.  On  these  dropping  near, 
they  would  run  out  and  pretend  to 
pick  them  up,  shouting  "  Play  up!" 
Indeed  I  had  to  check  their  fond- 
ness for  the  game  —  it  was  too 
dangerous.  Often  the  right  work 
was  knee-deep  in  water,  drainage 
being  hopeless;  yet  the  men  lived 
on  and  never  grumbled.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  siege  a  bit  of  the 
parapet  fell  in  owing  to  the  inces- 
sant rain,  and  from  it  (it  was  no 
bigger  than  a  tea-tray)  they  picked 
out  300  bullets.  So  much  for  the 
fire  it  had  stood. 

During  the  armistice  the  Boers 
wanted  to  come  down  the  hill  op- 
posite to  a  garden,  the  same  we 
had  occupied  on  our  first  sortie  ; 
but  at  the  first  sign  of  a  man  try- 


ing to  descend  he  got  a  warning 
bullet,  and  ran  back  faster  than 
he  came.  Thinking  it  a  pity  the 
stuff  they  came  down  for  should 
be  wasted  (it  grew  in  neutral  ground 
of  no  use  to  either  side),  I  told  the 
men  to  let  the  Boers  know  they 
might  come  down  and  pick  it.  On 
this  a  man  of  voice,  elected  by  his 
comrades,  put  his  handkerchief  on 
his  ramrod,  walked  out  half-way, 
and  shouted  in  a  voice  strongly 
provincial,  which  no  Boer  could 
possibly  have  understood,  "  Come 
down,  Johnnie,  and  pick  yer  scoff; 
we  won't  shoot  ye  !"  which  de- 
livered, he  returned  quite  pleased 
with  the  success  of  his  mission. 
The  result  was  that  the  Dutch, 
thinking  it  at  least  an  offer  of  sur- 
render, sent  off  for  their  general, 
who  came  in  post-haste,  under  a 
bigger  flag  than  ours,  to  receive 
the  conditions  ;  and  very  much  dis- 
gusted he  was  to  find  how  little 
there  was  in  the  invitation. 

A  few  days  later  we  set  up  a 
heliograph,  made  out  of  some  look- 
ing-glasses purchased  in  the  town, 
and  directed  the  flash  on  Paade  Kop, 
a  hill  thirty  miles  on  the  road  to 
Newcastle,  hoping  that  it  would 
catch  the  eye  of  the  expected  column 
under  Sir  George  Colley;  the  men 
being  instructed  to  flash  out  as 
soon  as  it  was  returned,  "  Stander- 
ton.  all  well — shall  I  come  out  to 
meet  you]"  Very  hopeful  were 
we  in  these  early  days,  little  dream- 
ing that  it  would  be  just  two 
months  before  we  heard  a  word  in 
reply,  and  then  only  a  vague  sug- 
gestion of  disasters  from  the  officer 
who  relieved  us  with  supplies,  after 
the  first  armistice.  The  Dutch, 
cunning  people,  used  to  light  fires 
in  a  circle  when  they  saw  the  flash, 
and  often  obscured  it ;  but  we  beat 
them  in  the  end,  and  their  fires 
went  out,  while  our  flash  never 
ceased. 

The  days  now  began  to  pass  so 
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like  one  another  that  the  entries 
in  ray  diary  could  be  summed  up  in 
such  remarks  as — "  Eighteen  wag- 
gons passing  to  east.  Movement  on 
Free  State  road.  Party  of  fifty  men 
advanced  on  koppie,  but  retired  on 
finding  us  prepared.  Brisk  firing 
all  day,  two  men  wounded." 

On  January  17th,  I  find  the 
first  mention  of  reduced  rations — 
biscuit  twice  a-week,  and  one  pound 
of  wood  per  man  ;  not  anything 
serious,  but  warning  us  of  what 
might  come. 

On  the  same  day  a  group  of  horse- 
men rode  up  to  the  top  of  Stand er's 
Kop, — one  in  front  evidently  a 
person  of  authority, — and  for  some 
hours  appeared  engaged  in  devis- 
ing an  attack.  This,  as  it  happened, 
came  to  nothing;  but  we  heard  after- 
wards that  the  man  in  front  was 
Joubert,  and  that  the  attack  then  de- 
vised included  the  placing  of  a  gun 
in  position  somewhere  on  the  hill. 
The  attack  was  to  be  made  by  nearly 
3000  men,  a  force  being  sent  from 
Heidelberg  to  strengthen  the  one 
already  investing  us ;  but  matters 
just  then  looked  so  threatening  that 
the  men  were  ordered  to  go  on  to 
the  "  Nek "  instead,  and  we  were 
let  off.  We  were  quite  ready  for 
them,  and  perhaps  the  Dutch  would 
have  got  as  warm  a  reception  as 
they  cared  for. 

I  find  my  diary  says,  jotted 
down  at  the  minute  : — 

"  Made  arrangements  for  a  counter- 
attack against  theirs  ;  thirty  men  from 
town  to  hold  koppie  S.-W.  58th  rein- 
forced to  forty-five  men,  holding  rifle- 
pit  in  force,  with  groups  of  sentries  in 
smaller  pits, — rest  in  support.  Myself 
with  fifty  men  ready  to  move  against 
the  Kop  for  a  front  attack,  both  flanks 
being  well  assured.  Mounted  infantry 
saddled  up  in  readiness  to  go  out. 
Mounted  spy  at  midnight  rode  to  the 
Kop  to  ascertain  if  any  work  was  in 
course  of  construction  at  the  place 
chosen  by  the  rebels,  in  which  case  I 
shall  attack  and  destrov  it." 


However,  as  we  know,  the  attack 
came  to  nothing,  and  the  spy  re- 
ported all  as  it  should  be,  no  work 
being  visible ;  so  we  lay  down, 
again  to  sleep  in  our  boots,  which 
was  comfortable  enough  after  a  hard 
day's  work,  though  it  sounds  a  little 
the  reverse  to  those  used  to  feather- 
beds  and  sheets.  This  sleeping  in 
our  clothes  and  boots  became  quite 
second  nature :  some  of  us  had 
been  at  it  since  we  landed  for  the 
Zulu  war.  Hardly  one  had  slept 
between  sheets  in  South  Africa ; 
and  it  was  amusing  to  watch  the 
various  ways  we  had  of  turning  in 
on  our  stretchers.  One  would  ar- 
range his  blankets  like  a  bag,  and 
gradually  wriggle  into  it,  till  only 
his  nose  appeared  outside;  another, 
Spartan- like  in  his  disregard  of 
comfort,  lay  with  his  jack-boots, 
inside  which,  were  his  feet,  sticking 
out  at  one  end,  while  his  head,  in 
a  red  night  -  cap,  appeared  at  the 
other.  When  it  rained,  our  roof 
was  none  too  clever  at  keeping  it 
out;  the  drops  had  an  irritating 
way  of  getting  through  every  hole 
and  cranny,  dividing  into  spray, 
and  sprinkling  us  as  if  from  the 
rose  of  a  watering-pot.  On  these 
occasions  waterproof  sheets  were  in 
requisition,  and  when  pulled  over 
the  sleepers  below,  gave  them  a 
striking  resemblance  to  as  many 
corpses  laid  out  for  burial. 

We  held  the  Itoppie  just  above 
the  town  with  a  mixed  force  of  our 
own  men  and  volunteers.  It  was 
quite  the  key  of  the  position,  and 
could  be  reinforced  very  shortly  in 
case  of  an  attack.  To  lose  it  was 
to  lose  the  town. 

One  afternoon  a  good  deal  of 
firing  was  heard  about  this  critical 
little  hill :  stray  shots  first,  then 
volleys  from  the  Icoppie,  answered 
by  more  distant  ones  from  the 
Dutch,  till  the  firing  became  gen- 
eral. I  could  see  our  men  in  the 
shelters  holding  it,  and  blazing 
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away,  so  we  put  out  a  picket  in 
readiness  to  help  them  ;  but  by  the 
sound  of  the  answering  reports  it 
was  plain  the  attack  was  not  very 
pronounced.  Judge  of  my  disgust 
when  I  saw  them  running  back  by 
twos  and  threes,  making  for  the 
town  !  The  Boers  must  have  made 
a  feint  with  a  small  body  to  con- 
ceal the  real  attack  by  the  main 
force,  which  must  be  showing  all  of 
a  sudden  from  another  point.  It 
looked  like  it,  and  every  moment 
I  expected  to  see  the  hill  crowned 
with  Boers ;  and  the  town,  alive 
with  silly  people,  women  and  chil- 
dren, whites  and  blacks,  seemed  to 
think  so  too,  and  gaped  in  anticipa- 
tion of  so  novel  a  raree-show — all 
at  the  mercy  of  the  bullets.  But 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  town 
saw  his  men  retreating,  and  at 
once  got  out  a  reinforcement,  tak- 
ing it  up  the  hill  at  the  "double," 
and  reaching  it  before  the  Dutch, 
who,  suspecting  a  trap  as  usual,  were 
by  no  means  too  anxious  to  be  there 
till  quite  certain  we  had  left  it.  They 
occupied  the  Tcoppie  1000  yards  in 
front,  and  made  fair  shooting  from 
the  cover  of  the  stones  ;  but  after  a 
little  steady  practice  on  our  side, 
they  thought  better  of  it  and  stole 
away.  We  counted  150  of  them 
in  one  Jcoppie,  and  no  doubt  had 
they  found  our  hill  not  held  they 
would  have  rushed  in  and  given  us 
some  trouble,  as  it  must  have  been 
retaken, — and  retaking  Tcoppies  is 
nasty  work. 

The  mixture  of  soldiers  and 
volunteers  did  not  work  well,  as  this 
affair  showed  ;  and  from  that  time 
each  did  their  duty  separately,  the 
men  holding  their  positions  and 
the  volunteers  others;  and  both 
behaved  excellently.  With  whom 
the  scare  started  was  not  easy  to 
determine.  Certainly  a  volunteer 
had  made  himself  conspicuous  in 
his  haste  to  reach  the  town,  and 
was  made  an  example  of.  At  a 


parade  next  day  he  was  dismissed 
the  corps,  his  arras  taken  from 
him,  and  a  speech  delivered  not 
altogether  nattering  to  his  courage 
as  an  Englishman.  On  the  same 
occasion  two  others  of  the  corps 
received  my  thanks  for  their  be- 
haviour during  the  scare — thanks 
they  never  ceased  to  deserve  till 
the  end  of  the  siege.  About  the 
soldiers  who  misbehaved  at  the 
same  time,  and  their  fate,  I  need 
not  speak. 

The  tendency  of  the  civilians, 
the  women  especially,  to  run  out 
of  their  houses  and  look  on  when 
any  firing  was  heard,  just  as  if 
securing  the  best  seats  in  a  theatre, 
was  a  more  serious  matter,  and 
called  for  stringent  measures.  It 
would  be  terrible  to  have  a  woman 
hit  before  the  men  ;  and  every  inch 
of  hospital  space  was  wanted.  So  the 
Landdrost  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
women  and  natives,  with  instruc- 
tions to  see  them  all  under  cover 
at  the  first  sign  of  an  attack ;  and 
the  arrangement  worked  admirably, 
though  not  without  remonstrance 
from  the  fair  creatures  who  were 
thus  deprived  of  their  woman's 
right — the  exercise  of  curiosity. 

The  Boers  used  to  jump  up  on 
rocks  behind  which  they  fired,  and 
shout,  and  wave,  making  insulting 
gestures  to  the  men,  which  put  us 
about  a  bit,  as  we  had  to  prevent 
our  people  from  answering  back  : 
they  thought  they  were  bound  to  do 
so  as  soldiers.  We  did  not  know  it 
then,  but  the  tidings  of  each  defeat 
of  the  column  was  passed  on  to  us 
with  these  signs  of  delight  and 
intimidation.  One  man  was  par- 
ticularly good  at  this  game,  his 
speech  being  so  full  of  barrack- 
slang  that  we  had  little  doubt  but 
that  he  was  a  deserter  from  our 
side.  Many  such  were  known  to 
be  fighting  against  us.  That  de- 
serters are  not  all  of  such  a  class, 
the  following  incident  will  show  : — 
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A  man  deserted  from  the  troops 
at  Standerton  some  time  before,  and 
got  clear  away,  setting  up  in  business 
in  a  town  in  the  Free  State,  where 
he  was  doing  very  well,  till,  hear- 
ing that  war  was  imminent  between 
his  countrymen  and  the  Boers,  he 
left  his  business,  came  back  to 
Standerton,  and  gave  himself  up. 
He  was  put  in  prison  until  the  case 
was  reported,  when  I  released  him, 
pending  an  application  to  the  Gen- 
eral for  a  free  pardon.  This  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  handing  to  him  soon 
after  the  siege,  the  poor  fellow's 
lips  trembling  so  with  pleasure  and 
anxiety  that  he  had  not  the  power 
to  thank  me. 

"  There's  something  up,  they  are 
so  quiet ;"  or  "  There's  a  great  deal 
of  movement  round  us,  something 
must  be  brewing,"  were  common 
sentences  with  all  of  us ;  but  on 
January  28th  I  find  entered, 
"  Stander's  Kop  occupied  by  par- 
ties all  along  watching  us  ;  evident- 
ly some  plan  is  being  hatched  by 
the  rebels."  And  then  extra  pre- 
cautions as  usual. 

Next  morning  came  confirmation 
that  we  were  not  far  wrong.  Curi- 
ously enough,  on  that  day  I  had 
reconnoitred  one  of  their  laagers 
which  was  up  the  river.  We  could 
count  eight  waggons  in  it ;  the 
ground  about  was  favourable,  and 
I  resolved  to  attack  it  in  the  early 
morning.  But  the  activity  just 
mentioned  induced  me  to  put  it  off 
for  a  day.  And  it  was  a  piece  of 
luck  that  I  did,  for  that  morning 
my.scouts  brought  in  word  that  this 
laager  was  on  the  move — forty-nine 
waggons,  with  200  men, — so  well 
do  the  laagers  conceal  their  posi- 
tions, and  the  force  holding  them. 
I  should  have  gone  with  eighty  men 
to  attack  a  position  I  expected  was 
held  by  sixty  at  the  outside,  and 
should  have  met  my  match,  per- 
haps a  bit  more.  So,  on  the  prin- 
ciple enunciated  by  a  character  in 


Dickens,  I  scored  a  victory  through 
having  saved  myself  from  suffering 
a  defeat. 

The  morning  of  this  doubtful 
victory  I  was  lying  asleep  on  my 
stretcher  (we  all  turned  out  about 
three  o'clock  until  fall  daylight, 
when  those  who  had  been  potter- 
ing about  through  the  niglit  took  a 
nap :  I  was  indulging  in  this),  when 
I  was  awoke  by  a  somewhat  truc- 
ulent specimen  of  my  mounted  vol- 
unteers, evidently  with  a  load  of 
importance  on  his  mind  to  deliver. 

He  was  a  grizzly  man,  strung 
round  with  cartridges,  clutching 
his  carbine,  and  much  out  of  breath. 
The  tip  of  his  snub  nose  was  red ; 
and  he  had  the  reputation  of 
a  murder,  more  or  less,  on  his 
shoulders.  A  short  time  previous 
he  had  brought  me  a  horse  to  sell ; 
I  was  mounting  the  troop.  It  was 
an  old  favourite,  had  carried  him 
in  the  Sekukuni  war,  and  was  cheap 
at  twenty-five  pounds.  In  the  end 
I  offered  him  twenty,  when  he 
shook  his  head  and  went  away  in 
disgust,  to  return  with  the  horse, 
and  accept  my  offer,  provided  that 
he  might  keep  him  as  his  own 
mount.  To  this  I  again  objected, 
when  I  got  the  animal  at  my  own 
terms.  I  learnt  subsequently  the 
horse  had  been  intrusted  to  him  by 
one  of  the  townspeople  to  sell 
for  twenty  pounds,  anything  above 
that  sum  which  he  could  get  being 
his  own.  Hence  the  Sekukuni 
story  and  its  additions. 

This  was  the  man  who  now  came 
in  upon  me  and  began  his  tale. 

He  had  been  out  on  vedette  at 
daybreak,  and  had  seen  a  native  in 
the  distance  coining  towards  him, 
"  when,"  he  added  with  a  heroic  air, 
"  I  made  for  him  at  once,  sir,  and 
captured  him,  and  brought  him  in. 
He  says  he  wants  to  see  you,  and 
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no  one  else." 

A  black  youth  with  a  pleasant 
face,  shivering  with  cold  and  wet, 
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here  peeped  in  with  the  usual 
ho**,  accompanied  by  the  arm 
raised,  and  began  to  laugh  as  all 
natives,  Zulus  more  than  others,  do 
when  they  wish  to  be  serious. 

"Well,  Johnnie;  what  do  you 
want  ? " 

"  Me  want  general,  sare ;  you 
general,  sare  1 " 

"  He  says  he  wants  to  see  the 
Commandant,  sir,"  slid  in  the  grizz- 
ly one. 

"Yes,  that's  me;  now  what  is 
it?" 

"  He  won't  tell  you,  sir  ;  he  says 
he  wants  to  see  you  alone." 

"Well,  we  are  atone,  go  on." 

"  No,  sare,  oder  gentlemans  here," 
said  the  Zulu,  pointing  to  my 
friends  the  doctor  and  one  of  the 
captains,  who  were  sitting  upon 
their  stretchers  on  either  side  of 
me. 

"  They  are  nothing  —  they  are 
only  friends ;  go  on." 

"No,  sare;  see  you  by  self,  not 
here  if  you  please,  sare." 

"  He  says  he  must  see  you  quite 
alone,  sir,"  echoed  the  escort.  So 
I  had  to  get  up  and  go  into  the 
office-tent,  into  which  followed  the 
Zulu,  also  the  volunteer.  The  pair 
then  with  much  secrecy  pulled  the 
curtain  down,  hooked  up  the  side?, 
and  closed  the  door.  We  only 
wanted  the  "  Conspirators'  Chorus  " 
to  make  the  scene  perfect. 

The  Zulu  had  a  small  bundle  of 
clothes  over  his  shoulder,  supported 
by  a  stick  run  through  the  knot ; 
this  he  took  down,  and  pulling  out 
the  stick,  offered  it  to  me. 

"Yes,  all  right,  but  where  is  the 
letter,  if  that  is  what  you  have 
brought1?"  I  asked. 

He  replied  by  tapping  the  stick, 
still  holding  it  out  to  me. 

"  He  means  it's  in  the  stick,  sir. 
Here,  Johnnie,  where  is  it,  this  end 
or  that  1 "  continued  the  volunteer, 
pulling  out  his  clasp  -  knife  and 
cutting  away  at  one  end. 


And  so  it  turned  out.  The  stick 
had  been  hollowed  out,  and  a  small 
roll  of  paper  inserted,  the  hole  be- 
ing filled  with  a  plug,  when  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  detect  that  it 
had  been  tampered  with.  The  roll 
of  paper  contained  a  despatch  from 
Pretoria,  photographs  of  general 
orders,  and  a  map  of  the  road,  all 
microscopic,  and  containing  in  a 
space  smaller  than  a  child's  little 
finger  a  whole  budget  of  news. 
It  was  addressed  to  Sir  George 
Colley,  commanding  the  troops  at 
Standerton,  where  it  was  fully  be- 
lieved that  he  would  be  by  the 
time  the  stick  arrived.  It  was,  as 
we  learned  long  after,  the  day  of 
Laing's  Nek,  when  he  tried  so  well 
to  redeem  his  word  and  to  be  with 
us. 

The  secret  of  the  Zulu  being 
given  up,  he  went  outside,  and  at 
once  became  the  centre  of  an  ad- 
miring crowd  of  soldiers,  to  whom 
his  adventures  were  like  a  page 
from  the  'Arabian  Nights'  after 
their  newsless  life.  He  was  the 
hero  of  the  hour.  One  man  gave 
him  a  pair  of  trousers,  another  a 
coat,  and  a  third  an  old  wide- 
awake, which  was  immediately 
adorned  with  a  tuft  of  black  ostrich- 
feathers,  from  under  which  his  face 
peered  out  with  an  air  of  self-com- 
placency most  amusing. 

The  news  he  brought  in  his  stick 
was  nothing,  however,  to  that  which 
he  told  us.  For  three  days  he  had 
been  a  prisoner  with  the  Dutch 
laager  from  Potchefstroom,  which 
had  lefc  that  place,  and  was  mov- 
ing on  to  unite  with  the  Boers 
before  Standerton  to  attack  us.  It 
counted  160  waggons,  which,  at 
seven  men  apiece,  the  usual  aver- 
age, gave  a  reinforcement  of  1100 
men.  The  sudden  move  of  the 
laager  which  we  had  noticed,  ap- 
peared to  back  up  the  statement, 
as  it  had  gone  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  new  one  was  advancing, 
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taking  up  its  fresh  position  not 
far  from  the  Heidelberg  road. 

Here  was  another  menace  threat- 
ening my  weakest  side,  and  fresh 
measures  to  meet  it  must  be  taken 
without  delay.  The  advancing 
waggons  had  been  left  at  Waterfall 
Biver,  twenty  miles  distant,  on  the 
previous  day,  and  would  be  here 
the  same  evening,  giving  us  just 
the  day  for  preparations. 

Breakfast  over,  we  occupied  the 
two  koppies  lying  to  the  north  of 
the  town,  about  a  mile  distant,  one 
on  either  side  of  the  road,  and  some 
1200  yards  apart,  and  commenced 
a  work  on  each  in  readiness  for 
occupation  that  evening;  a  third 
was  also  started  on  Graveyard 
Koppie,  thus  surrounding  the  town 
on  two  sides  with  a  line  of  small 
forts,  the  main  work  covering  the 
third,  and  the  river  the  fourth. 
An  officer  and  twenty  men  held 
each  of  the  new  forts,  while  I  was 
ready  to  start  with  one  hundred 
men  to  the  assistance  of  any  that 
required  it.  This  left  a  hare  hun- 
dred to  hold  the  fort  and  town  ; 
but  I  calculated,  that  if  driven 
back  from  the  outworks,  the  men 
would  retire  on  the  central  defences, 
and  form  their  garrisons. 

All  day  the  mounted  men  were 
scouting  about ;  we  should  have  at 
least  twenty  minutes'  warning  did 
the  Boers  come  on.  A  second  field- 
work  was  traced  in  front  of  the 
fort  to  assist  the  one  already  made, 
and  was  begun  that  night,  as  the 
place  was  under  fire ;  and  until 
cover  was  obtained  all  work  had 
to  be  done  in  the  dark.  It  was 
a  day  of  real  hard  work,  the 
officers  and  men  toiling  in  their 
shirt-sleeves,  neglecting  meals  in 
their  determination  to  be  a  match 
for  the  Dutch;  and  so  well  did 
they  succeed,  that  by  nightfall  the 
koppies  were  each  topped  by  a 
stout  work,  loopholed,  and  strong 
enough  to  resist  any  ordinary  at- 
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tack.  The  garrisons  were  told  off. 
and  slept  in  each  from  that  day 
till  the  proclamation  of  peace  with- 
out changing, — a  plan  the  men 
liked,  and  one  I  always  found 
worked  better  than  any  other.  In 
the  end  we  heard  that  the  expected 
waggons  had  turned  off  within  ten 
miles  of  us,  and  had  made  for  a 
"  drift "  across  the  Vaal  higher  up. 
But  the  report  of  its  advance  did 
good  service,  pointing  out  our 
weak  places,  and  so  enabling  us  to 
strengthen  the  position,  until  noth- 
ing but  guns  or  accident  could 
have  forced  it  from  us. 

That  afternoon  I  read  out  the 
greater  part  of  the  Kafir's  despatch 
to  the  townspeople,  much  after  the 
style  of  the  town  crier ;  but  still  it 
was  the  shortest  and  easiest  way  of 
letting  every  one  know  the  truth. 
When  people  literally  hunger  for 
news  it  is  best  to  tell  them  what 
you  know,  or  the  result  will  be 
rumours  and  reports  both  false  and 
dispiriting. 

The  Zulu  promised  to  go  on  again 
after  a  day's  rest ;  so  a  fresh  stick 
was  got  ready,  another  despatch 
added,  and  himself  provided  with 
some  money  and  food,  and  allowed 
to  strut  about  as  the  hero  of  the  hour 
— a  role  he  played  to  perfection. 

The  question  ever  present  was 
food,  and  every  day  forced  it  more 
to  the  front.  The  soldiers  I  could 
keep  under  my  hand,  but  waste 
and  extravagance  were  too  prevalent 
among  the  civilians.  They  had  un- 
limited confidence  in  my  ability  to 
produce  supplies.  So  I  suddenly 
seized  all  provisions  in  the  town, 
going  through  every  store  and  cart- 
ing away  the  things  taken  ;  enter- 
ing people's  houses,  and  obtaining 
either  a  declaration  that  they  could 
last  so  long  without  coming  to  me, 
or  else  taking  everything  and  put- 
ting them  on  the  ration-list.  The 
food,  when  collected,  was  placed  in 
a  store  under  care  of  the  Landdrost, 
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with  my  former  friend,  \vlio  swore 
allegiance,  rather  than  be  shot,  as 
store  keeper  -  general.  A  scale  of 
rations  was  drawn  up :  mighty  scan- 
ty it  was — the  highest  eight  ounces 
for  a  woman,  either  sago  or  meal, 
soon  reduced  to  half;  for  children 
a  mere  mouthful. 

The  principal  storekeeper,  a  man 
who  drove  his  carriage,  and  so 
a  magnate  among  the  rest,  elected 
to  find  himself.  So  after  a  lecture 
on  economy,  and  the  necessity  of 
keeping  to  his  bargain  of  holding 
out  for  the  time  he  had  given  in, 
he  was  allowed  his  own  way.  A 
few  days  later  I  happened  to  call 
in,  when  he  said  : — 

"Ah,  major,  I've  taken  to  heart 
what  you  said,  and  have  stopped  all 
waste.  Even  yesterday  I  went 
into  the  kitchen  and  found  a  lot  of 
crusts  and  bits  of  stale  bread,  which 
we  usually  give  to  the  Kafirs,  and  I 
had  them  all  put  into  a  pudding  for 
dinner  to-day."  So  much  for  the 
straits  which  we  starving  people 
endured. 

However,  to  make  things  fair  for 
every  one,  the  same  day  we  reduced 
our  own  rations  again,  getting  a 
mouthful  of  bread  twice  a -week, 
biscuit  the  remainder.  As  an  in- 
stance of  what  children  soldiers  are, 
a  little  after  this  reduction,  it  being 
bread  day,  a  deputation  went  to  the 
"  orderly  officer,"  with  a  complaint 
that  the  bread  was  heavy,  and  they 
would  like  it  changed  for  biscuit, 
— and  this  when  every  pound  of 
bread-stuff  meant  ability  to  hold  out. 

Our  Zulu  meantime  found  he 
had  fallen  on  such  pleasant  times 
that  he  thought  he  should  like  to 
stay  permanently  with  us,  and  it 
wanted  some  pressure  to  induce 
him  to  go  on.  I  think  he  saw  that 
his  popularity  was  on  the  wane, 
and  so  at  last  consented.  A  second 
native  volunteered  to  go  with  him. 
He  got  a  big -coat,  money,  scoff — 
that  is,  foo'd  for  the  journey — his 


precious  stick,  —  and,  after  much 
delay,  at  last  started.  To  conclude 
his  history  at  once :  Three  days 
later  he  returned,  crest-fallen,  wet, 
and  draggled — he  had  lain  out  in 
the  open  six  miles  away,  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  Dutch ;  the  coun- 
try was  infested  by  them ;  patrols 
and  sentries  were  everywhere ;  it 
was  impossible  to  get  through.  He 
expected  to  return,  as  before,  a 
hero.  But  we  were  all  disgusted 
at  being  sold,  and  he  was  un- 
noticed— the  men  no  longer  asked 
him  for  his  adventures;  two  Hot- 
tentot women  at  the  waggons  were 
said  to  have  spat  at  him  in  scorn. 
He  was  broken-hearted,  and  came 
humbly  enough  after  a  day  of  it  to 
ask  to  be  allowed  to  try  again.  On 
this  being  granted,  he  made  a  fresh 
plan,  got  put  across  the  river  with 
his  friend  on  a  horse,  and  made  off. 
It  turned  out  that  they  were  soon 
made  prisoners  by  some  Kafirs,  and 
brought  back  to  the  Dutch  laager 
just  across  the  river,  where  he  was 
kept  for  five  days,  being  armed  with 
an  assegai  with  which  he  promised  to 
kill  the  English  if  they  attacked. 
One  night,  I  remember,  we  did 
return  their  fire  rather  sharply — we 
knocked  over  nine  of  them ;  another, 
every  Dutchman,  seized  with  panic, 
bolted  out  of  the  laager,  thinking 
that  we  had  got  dynamite  in  by 
some  mysterious  dodge.  At  last, 
by  the  most  artful  lies,  he  so  im- 
posed on  the  poor  simple  Dutch 
that  they  gave  him  a  pass  to  the 
Free  State,  for  which  he  set  out, 
taking  with  him  the  precious  stick, 
and  getting  through  all  right.  In 
my  despatch  I  asked  Sir  George 
Colley  if  he  could  reward  the  brave 
fellow  with  ten  cows,  and  he  ac- 
tually received  thirty  pounds,  the 
value  of  the  cows.  The  Zulu  sub- 
sequently turned  up  as  servant  to 
the  correspondent  of  the  '  Standard,' 
and  on  arriving  at  Standerton  made 
straight  for  me,  once  more  a  hero. 
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And  this  was  the  only  message  we 
got  through  in  the  whole  three 
months. 

One  dodge — we  were  full  of  dodges 
— is  worth  relating,  as  it  was  every- 
thing to  magnify  our  force  as  much 
as  possible.  It  was  our  habit  to 
relieve  the  night  garrisons  of  the 
two  forts  about  3  A.M.  with  the  men 
who  held  them  during  the  day,  as 
attacks  might  be  expected  about 
that  time,  and  to  meet  them  the 
garrison  was  doubled  in  the  manner 
stated,  when  the  men  had  orders  to 
show  themselves  as  much  as  they 
could,  so  that  the  Eoers,  counting 
them  up,  would  be  under  the  im- 
pression that  what  they  saw  was 
always  in  garrison. 

A  second  dodge  was  accidental, 
and  did  no  harm.  It  happened 
that  the  attacks  we  made  took  place 
on  rainy  mornings,  and  in  conse- 
quence a  rainy  morning  never  came 
round  but  we  saw  the  patrols 
doubled,  searching  about  with  extra 
diligence,  heedless  of  wet  and  cold, 
expecting  us ;  and  many  a  laugh 
we  had  at  the  poor  fellows'  anxiety. 
But  the  best  dodge  of  all  was  our 
gun.  There  was  a  large  coffee-mill 
in  camp,  worked  with  two  fly- wheels, 
and  one  evening  the  men  turned 
this  out  on  its  side,  making  pre- 
tence it  was  a  gun,  running  it  about, 
loading  and  firing  with  great  de- 
light. The  idea  was  a  capital  one, 
and  we  at  once  got  a  wooden  gun 
made,  mounted  on  a  pair  of  waggon- 
wheels,  when,  unless  close  to  it, 
no  one  could  tell  the  difference. 
This  was  run  out  one  morning  by 
a  regular  gun  detachment,  loaded, 
rammed,  and  the  action  of  firing 
gone  through,  as  if  the  party  was 
at  drill.  Up  ran  the  Dutch  to  their 
look-out  places,  glasses  were  pointed, 
and  when  the  truth  dawned  on 

Ithem,  bang  came  a  dozen  volleys  at 
the  unwelcome  stranger.  And  to 
our  gun  we  always  put  down  the 
reason  of  the  respectful  distance 


kept   by  the   Boers   when   it   was 
visible. 

The  day  peace  was  proclaimed 
Joubert  rode  up  with  his  staff  to 
shake  hands,  and  tell  me  he  was 
going  round  his  posts  to  order  his 
men  to  disperse.  The  gun  stood 
opposite  the  front  face  of  the  fort, 
behind  it  was  a  small-arm  ammuni- 
tion-cart. The  take-in  was  perfect, 
and  I  saw  the  Boers  looking  at  it 
most  anxiously.  After  the  inter- 
view they  rode  away,  but  not  near 
enough  to  detect  the  sham ;  and 
several  kept  looking  over  their 
shoulders,  and  discussing  it  in 
perfect  seriousness. 

The  four  natives  who  were  in  pri- 
son on  suspicion  of  the  murder  of  the 
volunteer,  above  related,  afforded 
us  a  little  excitement.  It  appeared 
that  they  had  been  conspiring  to 
escape  to  the  enemy  ;  and  one  day, 
when  working  further  from  the  town 
than  they  should  have  been,  they 
suddenly  made  a  bolt  for  Stander's 
Kop.  The  native  guard  made  after 
them,  and  our  men  opened  fire 
without  effect.  Three  of  them  man- 
aged to  escape,  reaching  the  top, 
where  we  saw  them  met  by  the 
rebels  and  taken  away.  The  fourth 
was  not  so  fast,  and  after  getting  an 
assegai  through  his  leg,  was  cap- 
tured and  brought  back.  I  sent 
him.  for  examination  before  the 
Landdrost,  and  his  guilt  being 
proved,  I  determined  to  shoot  him 
as  an  example.  He  was  a  tall,  re- 
pulsive-looking black,  with  fierce 
eyes,  unkempt  hair,  and  the  blood 
still  trickling  from  the  wound  in 
his  thigh.  At  4  P.M.  the  guard 
led  him  away,  quite  unconscious,  to 
the  place  selected  for  the  execution, 
where  a  party  had  already  dug  a 
grave.  Facing  this,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, were  drawn  up  in  line  the 
whole  native  population,  about 
three  hundred,  dressed  in  their 
best  clothes,  beads,  and  ornaments, 
as  if  for  a  holiday.  Between  them 
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and  the  grave  stood  the  firing-party 
of  twelve  men  under  a  sergeant. 
On  the  far  side  of  the  grave  rose  a 
rocky  koppie  hiding  us  from,  the 
enemy. 

As  soon  as  the  doomed  wretch 
saw  the  grave,  the  line  of  natives, 
and  the  firing-party,  he  recognised 
his  position,  and  covered  his  head 
with  his  hands,  the  only  sign  of 
emotion  he  made.  The  Landdrost 
made  a  speech  to  the  natives  in 
Dutch,  translated  by  the  interpreter 
in  energetic  language  and  gestures, 
interrupted  by  loud  responses,  after 
the  Kafir  custom  ;  and  this  done, 
the  prisoner,  still  hiding  his  face,  was 
led  to  the  side  of  the  grave,  a  cloth 
tied  round  his  head,  and  left  alone  ; 
on  which  he  squatted  on  the  heap 
of  earth  thrown  up,  his  side  towards 
the  party — not  a  sound,  not  a  move- 
ment in  his  body.  A  clear  word  of 
command — the  rattle  of  the  breech- 
loaders— a  line  of  rifles  pointed — a 
sharp  report — and  the  body  rolled 
quietly  over,  and  lay  still  for  ever. 
Death  was  instantaneous.  I  walked 
up  to  ascertain  if  he  was  dead : 
three  of  the  bullets  had  pierced  the 
head — there  was  no  further  need  to 
look.  The  men  marched  off,  the 
natives  dispersed,  leaving  some  of 
them  to  bury  the  corpse,  and  all 
was  done.  This  execution  had  a 
wonderful  effect  on  all  classes.  On 
several  occasions  when  ill-doers 
were  sent  up  before  me,  I  saw  their 
eyes  fixed  on  nie  most  despairingly; 
they  trembled  with  terror  when 
brought  up  for  judgment.  One 
man,  the  town  scoundrel,  when  up 
for  stealing,  was  a  study,  so  cowed 
was  his  manner.  On  my  asking 
him  what  he  thought  I  should  do 
to  him  for  the  crime,  he  faltered 
out,  "  You  can  shoot  me,  sir.  Oh, 
sir,  have  mercy,  and  don't  do  it ! " 
He  was  left  in  suspense  till  the 
evening,  and  then  released — his  face 
a  picture ;  never  was  transition  from 
abject  fear  to  life  and  joy  so  well 
portrayed. 


The  Dutch,  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  on  early  mornings  of  creeping 
in  the  long  grass  to  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  vedettes  and 
firing  on  them,  at  last  managed  to 
hit  a  horse,  the  man  coming  in  un- 
harmed. This  game  was  annoying, 
and  made  the  men  unsteady.  So 
I  arranged  a  counter-plan  to  show 
them  that  I  could  creep  as  well  as 
they.  Their  main  laager  was  about 
two  miles  outside  our  line  of  forts, 
in  the  direction  of  Heidelberg,  a  "by- 
road from  the  town  leading  past  it. 
Between  our  position  and  this  laa- 
ger was  a  slight  valley,  and  at  the 
bottom  a  line  of  pans,  water -holes  ; 
half  a  mile  beyond  this  line  was 
their  laager,  the  ground  sloping 
down  to  the  valley  on  either  side. 
To  the  right,  about  two  miles  away, 
was  the  position  they  had  left  on 
the  morning  when  we  built  our 
forts,  now  occupied  by  a  small 
work  and  some  sixty  Dutch.  My 
plan  was  to  conceal  a  body  of 
men  on  the  edge  of  this  valley, 
while  the  mounted  men  made  a 
feigned  attack  on  the  work  to  the 
right.  This  I  hoped  would  draw 
the  Boers  across  my  front,  as  the 
nearest  line  they  could  take  when 
going  to  the  assistance  of  their 
friends. 

The  evening  before  I  had  gone 
out  with  the  officer  commanding 
the  mounted  men,  and  had  thor- 
oughly inspected  the  ground,  using 
some  discretion,  as  there  were  ve- 
dettes opposite  with  eyes  like  hawks. 
The  men  were  to  move  along  the 
road  leading  to  the  laager,  to  a  cer- 
tain spot  which  was  marked  by  a 
rope  stretched  across  it,  to  bring 
me  up  in  the  dark,  when  all  were 
to  turn  off  to  the  right,  advance  for 
300  paces,  and  lie  down  in  the  long 
grass. 

We  mustered  about  seventy  men, 
mostly  from  the  fort ;  the  rest  were  to 
be  picked  up  on  our  way  through  the 
town.  It  was  three  in  the  morning 
when  we  started — pitchy  dark,  not 
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a  star  in  the  sky — and  I  lost  my 
way  almost  at  the  start :  the  road 
was  as  black  as  the  grass, — you 
could  not  see  a  yard  either  way. 
However,  I  picked  it  up  luckily, 
and  got  down  the  hill  towards  the 
town.  Between  us  lay  a  nasty 
spruit,  passable  only  at  certain 
places  on  account  of  deep  mud ; 
and  we  made  for  one  of  them 
by  the  telegraph  poles ;  but  even 
these  failed  me  in  the  darkness, 
and  for  a  second  time  I  found  that 
I  had  lost  my  way.  I  knew  the 
spruit  was  on  the  right,  and  so  in- 
clined that  way  till  I  came  upon 
the  dim  glint  of  the  water  close 
below  me,  at  the  place  I  thought 
I  was  making  for.  Towards  it  I 
went,  and  at  once  tumbled  down  a 
small  precipice,  only  just  escaping 
the  filthy  water  at  the  bottom.  It 
was  not  the  "drift"  after  all;  still 
it -WAS  one,  though  a  bad  one.  My 
tumble,  however,  stopped  the  men ; 
and  I  got  up,  and  felt  about  till  I 
found  a  place  they  could  come  down, 
when  we  floundered  across  on  to  the 
small  knoll  which  lies  at  the  far  end 
of  the  town.  Across  it  we  went.  I 
had  an  idea  there  was  a  big  drain 
cut  through  it :  but  time  was  valu- 
able; so  we  chanced  the  drain,  and 
soon  saw  a  white  house  in  front 
which  we  knew.  From  it  we  could 
turn  and  steer  a  straight  course  for 
the  Court-house,  where  the  rest  of 
the  party  was  waiting.  They  had 
hardly  fallen  in  when  it  began  to 
rain — a  cold,  sharp  drizzle — in  our 
faces,  looking  as  if  it  would  con- 
tinue ;  and  it  was  touch  and  go 
about  turning  back.  But  we  were 
wet  already,  and  the  worst  bit  was 
done ;  so  after  explaining  to  the  men 
what  they  had  to  do  (no  commands 
could  be  given),  we  moved  off. 

Stumbling  as  little  as  possible, 
hardly  breathing — the  old  game  of 
silence  over  again — we  stole  along 
the  road  out  into  the  open  veldt 
— the  only  sound  a  low  "  hush  " — 
when  some  unfortunate  coughed 


above  his  breath.  It  seemed  a 
long  way,  though  really  little  over 
a  mile,  and  the  ruts  were  deep  and 
very  crooked.  I  began  to  think 
the  rope  would  never  trip  me  up. 
It  was  raining  bitterly  in  addition, 
but  walking  kept  us  warm.  On  our 
left  was  one  of  the  forts,  not  a  hun- 
dred yards  distant ;  yet  we  passed 
it  unperceived,  although  a  couple  of 
sentries  were  on  the  look-out  for  us. 
There  was  barely  light  enough  to 
see  the  track  we  were  on  ;  but  after 
a  bit  the  colour  of  the  soil  changed, 
g'etting  black,  and  then  the  ruts 
came  in  handy.  We  led  by  stoop- 
ing down  continually,  and  liter- 
ally feeling  our  way.  At  last  the 
welcome  rope  tripped  me  up,  and 
I  was  all  but  on  my  nose.  The 
men  halted  where  they  were,  till  an 
officer  standing  on  the  road -side 
told  them  off  one  by  one,  when 
they  gradually  formed  a  line  of 
skirmishers  and  advanced. 

What  had  been  cold  and  wet  on 
the  road  became  doubly  so  in  the 
grass  ;  and  the  men's  feet  brushing 
through  it  made  a  dreadful  noise. 
We  had  300  paces  to  go,  and  hardly 
any  breath  left  to  count  them  with ; 
so  it  was  a  relief  to  find  them  gone 
and  the  final  spot  reached.  But 
here  the  difficulty  of  making  night 
attacks  was  shown.  The  movement 
had  been  simple  enough ;  the  points 
had  been  carefully  laid  down  ;  and 
everything  seemed  to  have  gone 
exactly  as  it  ought.  And  yet 
here  ,we  were,  as  it  turned  out, 
with  our  backs  just  where  our  faces 
should  have  been.  Just  as  the  line 
was  extended,  and  the  men  were 
going  to  lie  down,  one  of  the  officers 
came  up  and  said  that  he  was  sure 
something  had  gone  wrong, — that 
we  were  facing  to  our  rear. 

"  Impossible  !  "  I  said. 

"Well,  there  is  Stander's  Kop 
staring  us  in  the  face." 

And  so  it  was  —  just  visible 
against  the  sky,  its  flat  top  cutting 
the  grey  dawn  unmistakably.  An 
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hour  before  we  had  left  this  behind, 
and  now  we  were  facing  it.  Never 
was  any  one  more  puzzled ;  worse 
— one  felt  almost  hopelessly  lost. 
There  was  little  time  for  delibera- 
tion, light  was  growing  in  the  east, 
what  had  to  be  done  must  be  done 
quickly.  So  I  faced  the  men  about, 
passing  the  word  in  whispers,  and 
went  straight  to  our  rear  for  two 
hundred  yards.  Luckily  the  move 
was  the  right  one,  and  we  hit  off 
the  edge  of  the  valley  just  where 
we  wanted,  the  men  still  facing  to 
their  rear,  now  the  front. 

The  grass  was  almost  up  to  our 
knees,  and  when  the  men  lay  down 
covered  them  entirely.  Strict  or- 
ders had  been  issued  against  raising 
the  head ;  firing  was  to  be  expected 
from  our  own  men,  and  no  one  was 
to  peep  when  it  came.  Great-coats 
were  not  allowed — they  made  us 
bigger  marks  for  the  enemy ;  we 
lay  down  just  as  we  were  in  that 
cold  sloppy  grass,  and  tried  to  keep 
warm. 

What  a  weary  wait  it  was  !  I 
remember  shivering  quite  audibly, 
and  thinking  that  the  men  would 
hear  me,  and  say  I  was  funking  it. 
One  man  began  to  snore,  and  was 
poked  awake  with  a  neighbour's 
ramrod.  The  rain  had  stopped, 
and  the  grey  in.  the  east  began  to 
show  streaks  of  red  ;  but  with  the 
dawn  came  a  bitter  wind,  and  it 
grew  colder  still. 

Curiously  enough,  although  lying 
in  an  ambush  into  which  the  enemy 
were  at  any  minute  expected  to  be 
drawn,  the  thought  of  it  hardly 
crossed  my  mind  ;  all  that  was 
there  was  the  wretched  cold,  and 
the  longing  for  a  dry  change  of 
clothes. 

Still  the  day  crept  on,  the  ob- 
jects around  lost  their  indistinct- 
ness and  happily  showed  that  we 
were  just  in  the  right  place.  About 
a  thousand  yards  to  our  right  front 
was  a  solitary  house  occupied  by 
the  Dutch ;  exactly  in  front  the 


smoke  from  their  laager  rose;  the 
slope  between  was  vacant ;  the  ex- 
pected vedettes  were  not  there. 
It  was  quite  light  enough  for  the 
mounted  men  to  attack,  but  all  was 
as  still  as  death ;  the  sun  would  be 
up  before  there  was  a  shot  fired, 
and  we  wanted  to  begin  and  be  off, 
— anything  better  than  this  horrible 
cold. 

But  we  waited  on,  and  the  sun 
rose,  and  the  birds  began  to 
twitter,  and  still  no  sign.  I  be- 
gan to  think  something  had  mis- 
carried, and  that  we  might  as  well 
go  home.  Never  was  patience  more 
tried. 

At  length,  not  far  from  seven 
o'clock,  when  we  had  been  four 
hours  at  it,  a  welcome  shot  rang 
out  on  our  right,  then  a  few  more, 
answered  faintly,  followed  by  a 
volley  waking  up  the  sleeping 
scene ;  then  more  volleys  crashing 
across  the  veldt,  and  startling  the 
friends  we  were  waiting  for.  I 
could  see  the  hill  over  the  laager 
black  with  figures  running  out  to 
see  what  was  up  ;  others  were  after 
their  horses  out  grazing.  A  couple 
rode  out  first,  crossing  our  front; 
then  came  more  in  threes  and  fours 
streaming  across  the  slope,  a  party 
of  a  dozen  heading  towards  our 
right.  Straight  on  they  came;  I 
thought  they  would  ride  over  us ; 
but  the  sly  fellows  stopped  short 
of  us  by  fifty  yards,  just  hiding  in 
the  valley  where  they  dismounted, 
and  we  could  hear  them  jabbering 
in  Dutch,  "Wait  here,  and  we 
shall  catch  them."  This  was  in- 
deed ambush  on  ambush. 

Still  the  firing  kept  up  briskly 
on  our  flank,  the  mounted  men 
were  making  it  hot  for  the  Dutch 
in  that  direction,  and  they  buzzed 
off  towards  it  like  wasps  that  have 
been  poked  up  by  a  mischievous 
boy. 

My  attention  thus  far  had  been 
taken  up  with  what  was  going  on 
upon  the  right ;  I  had  hardly  turned 
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my  head  since  the  fight  began.  It 
was  lucky  that  something  just  then 
made  me  look  round.  What  met 
my  eyes  as  I  peered  over  the  grass 
stalks  was  startling.  A  big  Dutch- 
man on  a  horse,  with  his  rifle  ready, 
was  walking  slowly  along  our  front, 
looking  at  us,  but  evidently  not 
seeing  us.  He  was  a  fine  man  with 
a  thick,  dark  beard,  a  brown  coat ; 
and  he  was  also  excellently  mounted. 
Beyond  him,  in  a  patch  of  green, 
was  a  man  on  a  grey  horse,  well 
known  to  us  by  sight  as  one  of 
their  most  energetic  generals,  with 
some  fifty  mounted  Boers  behind 
him.  Another  instant  and  we 
should  be  discovered. 

Lifting  my  head  the  least  bit  I 
whispered  in  a  voice  delightfully 
stagey,  to  the  men  nearest  me — 
"  Look  out  men,  point  -  blank, 
and  straight  in  front  —  ready  — 
when  I  shout,  up  on  the  knee  and 
let  them  have  it — Fire  ! " 

The  Dutchman  saw  me  as  I  rose 
in  the  grass,  he  heard  my  voice 
shout  out  the  order,  and  bending 
double  over  his  horse's  neck,  rode 
for  dear  life.  Crack  went  a  dozen 
rifles  after  him,  but  he  gallopped  on 
unhurt,  and  in  a  few  seconds  reach- 
ed the  valley  in  safety.  The  men, 
cold  and  numbed,  fired  wildly ;  it 
was  as  much  as  they  could  manage 
to  hold  the  rifles,  and  starting  sud- 
denly from  the  grass  they  did  not 
know  what  they  were  firing  at. 
For  many  a  day  that  Dutchman's 
face  will  haunt  me :  never  was 
death  more  plainly  written  on  any 
man's  face  than  on  his. 

All  this  took  place  in  half  a 
minute ;  all  the  men  were  on  the 
knee  now,  and  firing  steadily  at  the 
man  on  the  grey  horse  and  the  men 
with  him.  Several  loose  horses 
were  galloping  away,  their  riders 
on  the  ground;  our  fire  must 
have  been  deadly  at  the  distance. 
Straight  for  us  dashed  the  troop, 
the  grey  horse  leading,  and  I 
thought  they  would  try  to  charge 


us.  But  they  rode  for  the  valley, 
in  which  they  were  under  cover, 
horses  and  men,  and  in  a  marvel- 
lously short  space  out  of  the  long 
grass  fringing  it  came  a  line  of 
puffs  of  smoke,  about  a  hundred 
yards  in  front  of  us — puffs,  too,  from 
the  right,  where  our  friends  were  in 
waiting  to  "  catch  them."  To  all  of 
which  we  replied  promptly,  aiming 
at  the  puffs  as  they  blew  off,  put- 
ting them  out,  sometimes  shifting 
them  a  little  as  it  got  too  hot  be- 
hind them ;  bullets  whizzing  fast 
all  round,  and  no  one  hit  as  yet. 
Their  laager  was  now  saddled  up, 
and  a  great  cloud  of  men  were  col- 
lecting in  support  of  their  advanced 
parties.  We  had  done  what  we 
came  out  for,  and  had  caught  them 
fairly.  Nothing  else  remained  but 
to  get  the  men  safely  away  before 
they  could  bring  their  whole  force 
against  us. 

So  one-half  of  the  men  retired 
skirmishing,  the  other  half  remain- 
ing on  the  knee  facing  the  Dutch, 
and  keeping  down  their  fire,  till 
the  first  line  had  gone  back  a  little 
way,  when  they  in  turn  took  up 
the  fire  and  the  front  line  fell 
back. 

It  was  really  a  pretty  sight :  the 
sun's  rays  slanting  across  the  grass, 
glistening  with  raindrops ;  the  red 
coats, — many  in  wideawakes,  which 
showed  less  in  work  like  this  than 
the  helmets,  —  walking  along  as 
steadily  as  on  the  parade  ground, 
dropping  on  the  knee  and  sending 
out  a  sharp  crack ;  the  puffs  of 
smoke  all  round  and  very  general, 
hanging  heavy  in  the  damp  air; 
one  young  officer  with  his  cap  off 
made  the  picture  look  quite  like  a 
battle-piece.  A  fat-faced  boy  in  the 
Ordnance  Department,  out  without 
leave,  I  fancy,  stuck  close  to  me 
and  fired  most  steadily,  his  stolid 
face  looking  into  mine  for  orders, 
adjusting  his  sight  to  the  distance 
I  gave  him,  taking  deliberate  aim, 
and  after  firing  watching  where  the 
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bullet  hit,  as  cool  and  as  fat  as  if  it 
were  all  greens  and  bacon. 

Another  thing  that  forced  itself 
upon  one  was  the  noisy  way  in 
which  ballets,  fired  at  you,  do  their 
work.  They  are  so  spiteful,  even 
Avhen  they  hit  the  ground,  sound- 
ing like  a  boy's  cheek  when  he  gets 
a  good  sound  box  on  the  ear — they 
dig  into  it  as  if  trying  which  can 
get  in  the  deepest,  and  fling  up 
clouds  of  dust  as  if  in  scorn  of  the 
fellow  just  before  them.  Those  in 
the  air  are  always  in  such  a  hurry, 
they  can't  stop  a  second,  but  buzz, 
and  scream,  and  vanish  singing  in 
the  distance.  Those  that  hit  men 
do  it  quietly  as  if  ashamed  ;  a  poor 
fellow  lies  on  the  grass  writhing, 
and  you  know  that  a  bullet  has 
done  it,  that  is  all. 

We  had  kept  up  this  game  for 
about  twenty  minutes,  sometimes 
retiring,  halting  now  and  then  to 
shut  up  their  fire,  when  we  heard 
firing  on  our  left,  and  some  bullets 
came  in  hastily,  crossing  the  others, 
and  making  the  men  fire  at  this 
new  attack. 

"  Don't  fire,"  I  shouted  ;  "  they 
are  our  own  men."  I  had  put  a 
party  on  this  very  hill,  expecting 
the  enemy  might  bother  us  from 
it. 

"  No,  sir,  they's  Boers,"  replied 
the  fat-faced  one;  and  as  he  spoke 
down  fell  a  man  beside  me,  the 
first  one  hit. 

It  was  a^bit  nasty.  That  they 
were  Boers  was  now  plain ;  how 
they  got  there  was  a  mystery.  I 
could  see  about  twenty-five  of  them 
blazing  away,  the  bullets  hitting 
all  about  us.  So  we  faced  round 
and  went  at  the  place.  Four  hun- 
dred yards  I  gave  as  the  distance, 
and  it  was  just  the  thing.  The 
Dutch  are  capital  shots  at  buck, 
but  let  the  animal  have  a  rifle  and 
know  how  to  use  it,  and  they  will 
go  without  venison  for  that  day. 

Their  fire  slackened  before  we  had 
gone  a  hundred  yards,  the  Boers 


skulking  under  stones.  Then  they 
came  out,  collecting  in  a  group,  fir- 
ing hardly  at  all,  almost  stupefied 
as  it  seemed.  Then  after  a  minute 
or  more  they  ran  behind  the  hopple 
where  their  horses  were,  and  rode 
away.  Several  pools  of  blood  upon 
the  koppie  told  us  a  little  later  of 
the  cause  of  their  stupidity. 

This  was  the  last  of  it,  bullets 
from  long  ranges  dropped  about, 
and  we  counted  about  600  horse- 
men on  the  hill  which  we  had  left. 
These  had  collected  within  the 
hour  from  their  posts  many  miles 
apart,  thus  showing  what  excellent 
organisation  they  possessed.  I  drew 
off  the  men,  the  wounded  man  re- 
fusing to  be  carried — he  was  shot 
through  the  arm — and  the  whole 
laughing  and  telling  their  own 
stories  until  we  got  under  cover  of 
the  fire  of  one  of  the  forts,  the  one 
we  had  passed  in  the  dark,  its  gar- 
rison on  tip-toe  on  the  parapet  get- 
ting what  view  they  could  of  our 
battle.  A  quick  walk  home  to  the 
fort,  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  a  change 
of  clothes  left  us  none  the  worse 
for  our  outing,  wet  and  dismal  as 
it  had  been. 

This  skirmish  taught  the  Dutch 
a  lesson  —  it  sent  them  back  ano- 
ther mile,  made  them  respect  our 
vedettes,  and  mistrust  every  patch 
of  grass  that  grew.  When  we  met 
them  on  the  proclamation  of  peace, 
they  admitted  that  we  had  knocked 
over  eleven  of  their  own  men  ;  but, 
as  I  said  to  the  man  on  the  grey 
horse,  "we  did  not  get  you." 

"  No,  meinheer;  but  I  tried  very 
hard  for  you."  A  pleasant  bit  of 
rejoinder,  showing  that  even  war- 
fare has  its  amenities. 

One  fine  day  we  saw  two  fine  bul- 
locks strolling  towards  the  "  drift," 
followed  by  a  lot  of  Boers  at  a  dis- 
tance; but  these  not  daring  to  come 
within  range,  we  soon  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  a  party  of  our  own 
men  cross  the  river,  and  drive  them 
in  as  spoils  of  war.  Excellent  beef 
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they  made,  the  marks  on  them  be- 
ing those  of  a  noted  rebel  who  was 
known  to  be  shooting  at  us. 

A  frequent  cause  of  suspicion 
was  the  display  of  lights  at  night 
in  the  town.  All  lights  had  to  be 
out  when  the  bugle  sounded  "lights 
out;"  but  there  were  lights  that  con- 
tinually defied  orders,  and,  as  it 
sometimes  seemed,  were  answered 
by  others  on  the  hills  round,  though 
these  turned  out  more  than  once  to 
be  only  a  setting  star  magnified  in 
the  sentry's  imagination  into  a  sig- 
nal light.  That  traitors  were  in  our 
midst  I  think  was  undoubted,  but 
they  kept  so  quiet  that  we  never 
discovered  one.  We  occasionally 
sent  out  after  these  same  lights, 
only  once  catching  the  offender  in 
the  act,  when  with  all  due  caution 
a  party  crept  down  towards  one 
that  flashed  distinctly  enough,  to 
put  all  doubt  out  of  the  question. 
"Without  the  slightest  noise  they 
stole -along,  over  walls  and  ditches, 
the  tell-tale  light  always  in  front, 
till  they  could  see  that  it  came 
from  a  house  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  town ;  the  ground  was  more 
level,  and  they  quickened  their 
pace,  and  fan  it  to  earth  at  last, 
to  find  the  "  signal  light "  came 
through  a  loop-hole  in  the  court- 
house, qn  the  other  side  of  which 
the  gallant  captain  who  defended 
it  lay  reading  in  bed. 

Another  night  I  was  roused  out 
to  look  at  some  rockets  thrown  up 
by  the  relieving  column.  Excite- 
ment was  intense.  Cries  of  "  There 
they  go  !"  "  There's  another!"  were 
heard  all  round, — with  remarks  of 
the  good  things  in  store  to-morrow 
for  the  poor  hungry  fellows.  The 
rockets  were  only  a  star  rising,  but 
all  day  I  was  beset  by  the  towns- 
people with  questions  about  the 
column,  and  the  news  the  rockets 
had  sent  in. 

Heavy  rain  set  in  towards  the  end 
of  February,  making  sad  breaches 
in  our  walls,  and  giving  us  plenty 


of  work  at  putting  them  up  again. 
One  particularly  rainy  morning  the 
mist  cleared  for  a  little,  and  our 
vedette  found  himself  close  to  a 
Kafir  who  was  trudging  along  the 
road  towards  town.  On  being 
questioned  he  showed  a  Dutch 
pass,  and  a  letter  which  he  was 
taking  to  his  master  in  the  main 
laager,  and  on  being  told  that  he 
was  going  all  right,  followed  the 
volunteer  quite  unsuspecting.  Soon, 
however,  a  mounted  infantry  man 
wearing  a  red  coat  rode  up,  and  the 
Kafir  discovered  his  mistake  with  a 
loud  yell,  thinking  that  instant  death 
would  be  his  lot.  On  seeing  the 
houses  of  Standerton  he  was  fairly 
aghast,  the  Boers  having  told  him 
that  it  was  destroyed,  and  all  the 
English  killed.  As  a  specimen  of 
Dutch  letter  -  writing  the  note  is 
worth  copying  : — 

"LOVING  HUSBAND,  —  "We  are  all 
quite  well,  for  which  we  cannot  thank 
the  Lord  enough,  and  hope  to  hear  the 
same  from  my  loving  husband ;  and 
if  it  is  otherwise  with  you,  it  would 

frieve  me  exceedingly  much,  loving 
usband.  I  have  no  news  to  write  you, 
only  that  I  long  very  much,  my  loving 
husband,  to  see  you.  Sammie  can 
walk  already,  and  the  children  long 
very  much  for  their  papa.  Dear,  I 
send  you  tobacco  and  one  loaf  of  bread. 
Dear,  everything  is  all  right,  and  papa 
sends  you  a  man.  Dear,  I  wish  you 
God's  blessing  and  health.  Now  I 
shall  close  with  the  pen,  but  never  with 
the  heart.  Farewell,  from  your  loving 
wife  and  children." 

And  these  were  the  people  who 
day  and  night  tried  to  kill  us. 

Amongst  the  garrison  was  a 
colour-sergeant,  somewhat  of  a  fire- 
eater.  His  animosity  against  the 
Dutch. was  intense,  and  he  longed 
to  do  something  to  satisfy  it.  His 
wrath  was  directed  principally 
against  Stander's  Kop — it  was  his 
company  which  held  it  in  check. 
For  many  a  day  they  had  endured 
the  taunts  of  the  Dutch  upon  it. 
Several  times  he  hinted  to  me  that 
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its  capture  was  easy,  and  that  he 
was  ready  to  go  at  it ;  but  the 
scheme  did  not  suit  me,  and  so 
dropped.  He  was  a  teetotaller, 
but  one  day  he  indulged  in  a  few 
glasses,  and  they  took  effect,  as 
was  natural  after  long  abstinence. 
In  the  canteen  that  evening  the 
conversation  got  on  the  everlasting 
subject  of  Stander's  Kop,  and  some 
commissariat  men  being  present, 
one  of  these  declared  himself  ready 
to  take  it  with  ten  men.  This  put 
the  sergeant's  back  up,  and  he 
replied  that  he  would  do  it  with 
only  five,  leaving  shortly  afterwards. 
He  went  straight  to  his  hut,  called 
for  five  volunteers,  not  saying  what 
for,  and  set  out  with  them  about 
9  o'clock  in  the  direction  of  the 
Kop.  Two  hours  after  this  I  was 
roused  by  a  man  with  a  message 
from  him.  He  was  close  up  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  and  wanted  rein- 
forcements. A  party  was  sent  out 
with  an  officer  to  bring  him  back, 
but  they  retired  at  daylight,  not  hav- 
ing found  any  trace  of  them,  and  I 
feared  that  he  must  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Dutch.  Shortly 
after  daylight,  however,  we  heard 
a  volley,  followed  by  an  undoubted 
cheer  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  then 
a  couple  more  volleys,  and  all  was 
still.  The  truth  now  became  ap- 
parent :  he  had  climbed  into  the 
"  sconce  "  the  Boers  occupied,  find- 
ing it  empty,  and  lying  there 
through  the  night  till  they  came 
up  for  the  day,  when  he  greeted 
them  with  a  volley. 

It  was  an  awkward  position. 
They  were  sure  to  come  up  in 
strength  —  it  was  their  principal 
position,  and  they  would  do  any- 
thing rather  than  lose  it ;  yet  there 
were  our  five  men  on  the  top,  more 
than  a  mile  from  camp.  I  got  out 
all  the  men  and  sent  them  skirmish- 
ing towards  the  hill,  with  orders  to 
open  fire  if  the  enemy  appeared, 
and  bring  the  men  in  under  its 
cover. 


And  appear  they  did,  riding  up 
cautiously  along  the  top  with  about 
fifty,  another  lot  of  the  same 
strength  showing  round  the  base  to 
cut  us  off  that  way,  the  whole  firing 
at  us  down  below  in  the  open ;  and 
very  hot  it  was,  our  men  replying 
with  a  will.  We  could  see  the 
tiny  group  of  our  men  scrambling 
down  the  rocks  to  the  garden- wall 
spoken  of  before,  under  which  they 
lay  hid  till  our  skirmishers,  coming 
on,  kept  up  so  hot  a  fire  that  they 
were  able  to  come  out  and  rejoin 
them  unhurt,  though  fired  at  inces- 
santly. 

Their  story  was  what  we  ex- 
pected. Once  in  the  little  "  sconce," 
they  lay  down  waiting  for  the 
Dutch,  receiving  the  twenty  odd 
men  that  came  up  with  a  volley 
which  knocked  over  three,  the  rest 
bolting  as  hard  as  they  could  at  the 
unwelcome  surprise.  The  hero  of 
this  exploit  was  rather  astonished 
to  find  that  he  had  done  wrong ;  it 
seemed  only  a  necessary  feature  of 
the  siege  to  take  the  Kop,  and  to 
be  put  under  arrest  for  doing  his 
duty  was  not  what  he  had  calculated 
on.  However,  the  General  in  the 
end  released  him,  with  a  caution 
not  to  take  Kops  again  on  his  own 
responsibility. 

We  had  our  jokes,  bullets  or  no 
bullets, — stale,  probably,  but  always 
fresh  among  us  besieged  ones.  A 
never-failing  one  was  the  habitual 
fear  of  the  Dutch  which  seized  us 
all  about  noon  every  day — so  terri- 
ble, indeed,  that  we  became  weak 
and  prostrated — and  only  saved  our- 
selves from  sending  out  a  white  flag 
with  an  offer  of  surrender  by  turn- 
ing into  the  mess-shed  and  taking 
a  glass  of  "  square-face  "  all  round. 
And  this  joke  went  on  every  day 
for  three  months. 

Our  only  playmates  were  two 
cats,  each  named  by  the  men,  as  is 
usual,  from  their  place  of  abode. 
One,  a  tabby,  was  the  "laager  cat;" 
the  other,  a  tortoise-shell, the  "hut- 
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cat ;  "  and  the  latter  was  the  strang- 
est of  her  kind.  She  preferred  to 
lie  in  the  wet  grass  to  a  blanket ; 
followed  the  men  about  like  a  dog  ; 
slept  in  a  loop-hole  in  the  advanced 
work,  and  was  never  known  to 
purr.  Her  society  was  not  agree- 
able to  the  "laager  cat,"  who  lived 
in  the  mess ;  quarrels,  with  much 
spitting  and  swearing,  were  the  con- 
sequence of  a  visit :  our  cat  was 
an  officers'  cat,  and  would  not  mix 
with  a  soldiers'  cat.  Rations  formed 
the  only  exception,  and  then  both 
sat  on  mealie  bags,  facing  one 
another,  and  chewed  away  at  huge 
chunks  of  raw  beef. 

We  had  also  many  dogs,  all  curs 
of  a  genus  which  appears  only  in 
South  Africa.  A  wonderful  mixture 
of  every  dog,  known  and  unknown, 
used  generally  to  run  down  wound- 
ed buck,  or  to  hunt  up  partridges 
or  other  game.  To  all  dogs  the  term 
"  footsack "  is  familiar,  always  an- 
ticipated, invariably  obeyed.  It 
means  in  Dutch  "  be  off ; "  and 
according  to  the  tone  in  which 
it  is  uttered,  so  does  the  dog 
obey.  Used  conversationally,  he 
slinks  off  with  his  tail  between 
his  legs ;  authoritatively,  and  he 
runs,  looking  behind  him  fearfully  ; 
savagely,  and  he  is  gone  with  a  yell 
before  the  accompanying  stone  can 
reach  him. 

Our  pack  was  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  There  were  pointers, 
greyhounds,  setters,  mastiffs,  deer- 
hounds,  bull  -  dogs,  and  even  a 
poodle.  This  was  a  small  black 
cur  which  a  soldier  had  shaved  into 
a  sham  poodle :  his  head  was  like  a 
weak-minded  lion,  each  foot  carried 
a  boss  of  hair,  and  his  tail  ended  in 
a  black  tuft,  and  in  this  the  charac- 
ter of  the  animal  came  out.  Never 
was  a  row  between  the  other  curs 
but  the  poodle  made  for  it  hot- 
footed, yelping  vigorously,  his  tail 
revolving  like  the  screw  of  a  steam- 
boat as  if  to  give  him  fresh  impetus. 
Once  at  the  row  he  joined  in  with 


a  will,  till  his  turn  coming,  he  was 
seen  flying  before  the  pack,  his  tail 
still  going  round  with  redoubled 
energy.  Poor  poodle  !  as  his  hair 
grew  and  the  exigencies  of  the  siege 
prevented  his  master  from  reshav- 
ing  him,  he  gradually  pined,  his 
spirits  left  him,  and  his  tail  hung 
limp  and  tuftless,  in  readiness  for 
the  all  -  dreaded  "  footsack."  The 
dogs  not  being  allowed  in  the  fort, 
were  exposed  to  the  incessant  fire, 
and  three  of  them  were  wounded, 
showing  the  shower  of  bullets  un- 
der which  we  lived ;  but  all,  strange 
to  say,  recovered. 

After  the  siege  the  officers  put 
their  dogs  into  a  scratch  pack  to 
hunt  possible  hares — each  owner 
riding  to  the  meet  with  his  whip- 
thong  tied  round  his  dog's  neck, 
who  dragged  behind  in  danger  of 
strangulation.  Once  a  hare  was 
found,  and  the  whole  started  in 
pursuit,  the  master  crying  out  in 
agony, — "For  goodness  sake,  gen- 
tlemen, don't  crack  your  whips, 
or  they'll  all  run  home." 

On  February  28th  there  was  con- 
siderable anxiety  among  the  Boers, 
their  vedettes  stretching  across  the 
^Newcastle  road  for  miles.  We 
thought  it  must  be  on  account  of 
news  of  the  column,  and  so  it  was, 
but  not  of  the  kind  we  were  look- 
ing for.  The  day  before  had  taken 
place  the  defeat  of  the  Amajuba ; 
perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  we  did 
not  know  of  it. 

On  March  7th  we .  repulsed  a 
determined  attack  from  the  south, 
the  Boers  occupying  a  long  hill 
1000  yards  from  our  advanced 
works,  and  firing  furiously  for  two 
hours.  So  galling  was  their  fire 
that  I  put  all  the  men  under  cover, 
and  let  the  enemy  blaze  away,  rein- 
forcing the  works  facing  them  with 
difficulty, — the  58th  running  into 
them  under  a  hail  of  lead,  and  then 
gradually  driving  them  off.  I  always 
dreaded  that  they  would  occupy  that 
position,  as  it  completely  enfiladed 
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the  fort,  and  it  was  quite  impossi- 
ble to  take  it  without  heavy  loss, 
owing  to  its  steepness,  and  the 
fact  that  Stander's  Kop  commanded 
it.  The  cause  of  the  attack  was 
to  secure  a  punt  which  had  been 
cut  away  from  Standerton  before 
the  siege,  and  had  floated  down 
during  the  floods  to  the  Boer  lines. 
They  had  got  it  afloat  on  the  previ- 
ous night,  but  could  not  get  it  far 
enough  away  before  daylight,  when 
we  opened  fire  on  them,  making 
them  let  it  go  again,  when  it  floated 
down  the  river  and  was  of  no  further 
iise  to  them. 

The  end  was  now  drawing  near. 

On  the  llth  March  we  saw  a 
number  of  waggons  coming  along 
the  Newcastle  road,  nearer  to  us 
than  was  customary,  till  they  turn- 
ed off  and  were  hidden  in  a  valley 
under  the  Dutch  position,  barely 
1500  yards  from  our  fort.  It 
looked  nasty,  and  the  general  im- 
pression was  that  a  fresh  laager 
was  being  formed  for  the  final 
attack,  which  we  knew  would  cer- 
tainly precede  the  column.  The 
Dutch  began  to  show  on  the  hop- 
pie  opposite,  looking  out  and  tak- 
ing in  our  position.  Stander's  Kop 
was  crowded ;  they  hardly  seemed 
to  care  for  our  shots,  which,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  we  fired  now  and 
then  to  make  them  keep  in ;  they 
bobbed  and  then  came  out  again. 
On  the  Icoppie  across  the  river, 
where  their  strongest  laager  was, 
they  were  swarming,  some  coming 
down  to  pick  up  lead  in  the  shape 
of  our  bullets.  So,  as  it  was  getting 
too  much  of  a  good  thing,  I  told  the 
sergeant  in  charge  of  the  marks- 
men on  the  roof  of  our  shed  to  fire 
a  shot,  and  to  our  delight  a  Boer 
dropped  and  was  carried  in  by  two 
of  his  comrades,  evidently  badly  hit. 
It  was  the  last  shot  of  the  siege. 
Hardly  had  we  knocked  the  man 
over  when  two  Boers  rode  out  of 
the  Jcoppie  heading  towards  the 
town  "drift,"  and,  to  our  horror, 


carrying  high  over  their   heads   a 
big  white  flag. 

The  Boers  now  covered  the  hill, 
on  horses  and  without,  sitting  about 
on  the  stone  parapets  they  had  been 
firing  from ;  they  seemed  to  know 
that  the  flag  made  them  safe. 

Still  on  came  the  flag.  It  was  a 
bad  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  men 
stood  about  with  eyes  wide  open 
till  I  sent  them  to  their  posts  to  get 
rid  of  them.  It  could  only  be  one 
thing.  The  column  was  beaten, 
and  this  was  a  demand  to  surrender, 
now  further  resistance  was  useless. 
Every  one  of  us  thought  so,  but 
no  one  spoke  his  thoughts.  In  all 
the  three  months,  that  was  the 
worst  time  we  had. 

Determined  to  be  ready  for  any 
stratagem,  I  occupied  all  our  forts, 
crowded  the  men  into  the  defences 
at  the  drift,  and  lined  the  koppie 
above  it,  till,  when  the  Boers  came 
down,  at  least  one  hundred  rifles 
were  pointing  at  them  unseen. 

They  were  met  by  an  officer  sent 
down,  and  held  up  a  letter,  the 
fatal  summons  ;  and  a  native  was 
sent  across  swimming  — the  river 
was  too  high  to  ford — and  brought 
it  up  to  the  fort.  I  never  loathed 
a  letter  so  much  in  my  life,  and  did 
not  open  it  altogether  as  eagerly  as 
a  man  who  has  not  had  one  for 
three  months  might  do.  Our  fears, 
as  it  turned  out,  were  groundless  ; 
the  letter  containing  a  note  from 
the  Dutch  general  before  me,  writ- 
ten on  a  scrap  of  paper  lined  for 
accounts,  a  copy  of  the  first  armis- 
tice, and  a  private  note  from  the 
officer  who  had  brought  the  sup- 
plies. We  did  not  want  the  armis- 
tice a  bit,  and  in  my  reply  I  told 
the  Dutchman  as  much.  They 
wanted  me  to  send  over  for  the 
provisions,  and  to  tell  them  if  I 
had  any  wounded  whom  I  wished 
to  send  away.  I  said  as  long  as 
they  did  not  come  an  inch  nearer 
the-  town  than  they  were  now  I 
would  not  fire  on  them;  that  if 
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they  sent  the  provisions  to  me  I 
would  receive  them ;  and  that  if 
the  officer  came  personally  to  me,  I 
would  tell  him  what  I  chose  about 
my  wounded,  if  I  had  any ;  and 
with  this  answer  the  flag  went 
back,  and  we  heard  no  more  of  it 
that  day. 

But  in  the  town  consternation 
reigned,  and  bets  were  made  that 
we  were  the  victims  of  a  hoax.  The 
most  awful  things  were  predicted, 
and  I  was  looked  upon  as  a  poor 
fool,  so  I  heard  afterwards.  Yet 
when  morning  came  four  waggons 
were  seen  "  trekking  "  towards  the 
"  drift,"  with  ten  Boers,  unarmed,  as 
I  had  said  I  would  permit,  follow- 
ing; and  in  rear  of  all  the  officer 
of  our  own  regiment.  The  towns- 
people paid  up  their  bets  and  said 
no  more ;  the  waggons  came  down 
to  a  place  I  pointed  out,  and  com- 
menced to  "  off-load," — the  officer 
asking  that  I  might  be  sent  for,  as 
he  had  the  Boer  general's  permis- 
sion to  talk  to  me.  So  down  I 
rode,  and  stood  on  the  river's  bank 
opposite  to  him,  the  Boer  guard 
staring  curiously  at  the  man  they 
had  been  trying  to  shoot  for  the 
last  three  months  in  vain.  It 
was  a  pretty  sight.  The  Vaal  be- 
tween us,  rolling  fast  and  deep ; 
the  Boers  long-haired  and  dirty, 
squatting  round  and  watching 
every  movement ;  and  myself,  with 
another  officer,  and  a  mounted 
orderly  with  his  carbine  on  his 
thigh,  upon  the  other.  What 
questions  rose  to  our  lips  but  died 
again  ?  How  we  longed  to  hear  if 
there  was  a  column,  where  it  was, 
and  what  were  the  troops  that 
formed  it?  "We  knew  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing.  One  word  let 
drop  told  us  of  the  death  of  the 
General — bad  news  that  sent  a  thrill 
through  all  of  us  ;  a  bare  suspicion 
that  we  had  been  defeated  down 
below  came  across  our  minds.  It 
was  hardly  a  pleasant  meeting. 

Again  a  native  swam  across  and 


brought  back  the  papers  signed. 
We  saw  the  Dutch  questioning  him, 
and  found  afterwards  that  he  had 
humbugged  them. 

"  Are  they  dying  of  starvation  ? 
Have  not  we  killed  a  lot?  We 
never  see  them  out,  so  we  know 
they  are  dead.  We  know  that  we 

shot  young  G that  day  you 

came  out,  and  his  body  lies  up 
behind  there."  Just  then  young 

G himself  came  down  to  me 

with  a  message,  and  the  Boers 
looked  like  fools.  To  all  their 
queries  the  native  said  yes. 

The  Boer  spokesman  shouted 
that  they  had  no  liquor,  so  we  sent 
him  across  a  bottle  of  whisky, 
when  the  crew  gave  a  weak  cheer, 
and  said  they  would  drink  Mein- 
heer's  health.  The  officer  asked  if 
we  could  spare  him  some  stores, 
and  we  sent  him  some  tins  of  beef 
and  milk  and  jam,  and  half  a  dozen 
"  square-face; "  it  was  nearly  the  last 
we  had,  and  the  Dutchmen  stared  : 
starving  men  to  have  so  many 
things  to  spare  —  something  was 
not  quite  right  here. 

Before  the  relief  we  had  made 
a  punt  by  lashing  eight  barrels  to- 
gether with  telegraph  wire,  and 
putting  a  platform  on  them ;  and 
this  came  in  handy  now,  for 
though  we  did  not  tell  the  Boers, 
we  wanted  provisions  badly.  The 
next  day  we  had  a  bite  of  bread, 
and  very  nice  it  was. 

There  was  a  history  about  that 
punt.  A  few  days  before  the  relief, 
the  river  rose  in  flood  about  twenty 
feet,  and  down  went  our  poor  punt 
till  it  stuck  under  the  hill  which  the 
Dutch  held,  only  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  it.  Fortunately  the  bank 
was  high,  and  it  rested  on  the  slope 
where  they  could  not  see  it,  while 
our  fire  kept  them  from  coming 
down.  But  we  wanted  it  badly ;  and 
so  a  dozen  men  who  could  swim 
were  made  to  get  across  some  dis- 
tance higher  up,  and  sneak  down 
under  the  bank  to  where  it  lay. 
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We  chose  a  foggy  evening,  through 
which  we  could  see  the  Boer 
"  sconces,"  with  their  sentries  mov- 
ing ahout,  dimly.  It  was  touchy 
work — twelve  naked  men  on  their 
side,  a  raging  torrent  between  them 
and  us,  while  I  stood  on  this  bank 
directing  them.  One  man  might 
pass  unnoticed,  more  and  they 
would  open  fire,  and  the  punt 
would  be  lost.  So  the  naked  men 
worked  hard,  making  no  noise,  till 
they  got  the  punt  into  the  water 
and  hauled  it  up  stream  for  a  mile, 
until  it  was  in  our  own  water,  and 
was  safe.  It  took  all  that  evening 
long  after  dark,  and  we  rewarded 
the  willing  fellows  with  a  "  tot " 
apiece  of  Cape  rum,  which  they 
thought  ample  reward.  Four  hours 
nakedness,  with  the  enemy  close  at 
hand  ready  to  kill  you  at  the  slight- 
est sound,  all  for  a  glass  of  rum  ! 

Throughout  the  siege  we  had 
given  a  girl's  name  for  the  counter- 
sign. The  men  liked  it.  Every 
night  some  of  them  felt  that  the 
garrison  was  watched  over  by  her 
he  loved  best,  and  it  came  to  be 
the  evening's  topic  with  them  who 
she  was  to  be  when  the  orders 
were  read  out.  It  put  us  about  a 
little  to  find  names,  but  we  did  it, 
only  standing  out  against  Jemima, 
and  published  a  fresh  name  every 
night.  The  first  name  we  hit  upon 
was  Alice.  Many  of  us  had  an 
Alice  we  loved  at  home,  so  we  put 
her  in  the  front  rank.  Later  on, 
when  the  fort  was  clean  enough, 
we  christened  it  after  her,  and 
Fort  Alice  is  now  the  official  title 
of  the  fort  which  held  Standerton. 

Many  were  the  discussions  the 
men  had  over  these  names.  Violet 
was  one,  and  I  remember  hearing 
an  obstinate  fellow  silenced,  on  ob- 
jecting that  it  was  a  flower,  not  a 
"  gal,"  by  a  comrade,  who  explained 
that  "  Violet  is  the  flower,  we  all 
know  that,  but  a  girl's  called  Vio- 
lette,  with  an  he"  Another  time, 
•when  the  password  was  Mag,  the 


following  conversation  took  place 
outside  the  fort  between  a  sentry 
and  a  late  comer  : — 

Sentry.  "  Who  comes  there  1 " 
Late-comer.  "  Friend." 
Sentry.  "Stand,  friend.  Advance 
one,  and  give  the  countersign." 
Late-comer.  "I  don't  know  it." 
Sentry.  "  Why,  it's  Mag  !  " 
Late-comer.  "Oh,  Mag." 
Sentry.  "  Pass,  Mag,  all's  well." 
The  outcome  of  the  news  of  the 
armistice  would  have  perplexed  the 
Dutch  not  a  little.    It  was  an  order 
saying  that  it  must  have  been  ar- 
ranged by  the  General  to  gain  time 
to  bring  up  his  troops,  and  that  we 
must  in  consequence  be  prepared  to 
last  another  month  at  least.     As  it 
was  issued  in  perfect  good  faith,  it 
is  worth  copying  here. 

"  STANDERTON,  March  23,  1881. 

"  From  information  received  it  ap- 
pears that  the  column  under  Sir  G. 
Colley  was  engaged  with  the  enemy  at 
the  Ingogo  river  about  the  end  of  last 
month,  and  has  remained  some  six 
miles  in  advance  of  that  river  in  posi- 
tion ;  General  Wood,  in  command  on 
the  death  of  Sir  G.  Colley,  probably 
thinking  it  desirable  to  wait  until  fresh 
troops  arrive  before  attacking  the 
strong  position  the  rebels  hold  on  the 
top  of  the  Drakensberg  Range. 

"  The  reinforcements  are  now  on 
their  way  out  from  England,  and  a 
further  column  is  at  Newcastle ;  but 
as  the  final  advance  may  not  take 
place  until  the  arrival  of  the  reinforce- 
ments, it  will  be  safer  not  to  anticipate 
any  relief  until  the  end  of  April  at  the 
earliest.  Up  to  that  date  supplies  on 
the  present  scale  have  been  calculated  ; 
our  forts  are  completed  ;  ammunition 
is  ample  ;  and  the  health  of  the  gar- 
rison and  town  is  excellent. 

"  Under  these  circumstances  the 
commanding  officer  trusts  to  meet 
with  the  same  cheerfulness  and  prompt- 
itude in  carrying  out  his  orders  as  has 
been  hitherto  the  case  ;  in  all  ranks, 
military  and  civil,  he  has  great  pleas- 
ure in  saying  that  he  has  found  every 
one  bearing  the  irksomeness  and  te- 
dium of  the  long  confinement  without 
a  murmur. 

"The  store-keepers  have  lent  him 
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their  aid  in  preserving  discipline  and 
acting  strictly  up  to  his  injunctions  as 
to  the  sale  of  liquor,  and  he  has  full 
confidence  in  their  continuing  to  act 
as  they  already  have  done  to  the  end. 
In  conclusion,  he  must  add  that  as  the 
weariness  increases,  a  certain  amount 
of  slackness  is  apt  to  creep  in,  and  he 
wishes  to  remind  every  one  under  his 
command  that  he  will  continue  to  en- 
force the  strictest  attention  to  disci- 
pline and  obedience,  and  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  check  any  deviation  therefrom 
with  the  utmost  severity  permissible 
by  military  law." 

The  armistice  would  finish  on 
Wednesday  night  at  twelve,  and  in 
the  forenoon  of  that  day  we  made 
extra  preparations  to  meet  an  at- 
tack at  the  hour  when  It  closed, 
anticipating  an  attempt  at  surprise. 
But  about  noon  out  came  another 
flag  of  truce,  with  a  letter,  which  told 
us  of  the  renewal  of  the  armistice. 
Shortly  after  arrived  a  second  re- 
lieving officer  with  more  provisions, 
all  which  we  treated  as  we  had  done 
the  first.  On  the  fourth  day  of  the 
second  armistice  a  third  flag  came 
down,  requesting  me  to  meet  the 
Boer  general,  which  I  agreed  to, 
and  went  out  to  a  spot  out  of  sight 
of  our  defences  to  meet  him. 

I  was  accompanied  by  my  orderly 
officer,  and  bugler, — the  Dutch  party 
consisting  of  a  very  fat  and  very 
dirty  man,  of  some  five  feet,  any 
way  you  measured  him,  introduced 
as  General  Otto ;  Mr  Cronje,  the 
man  on  the  grey  horse  I  had  tried 
to  shoot ;  a  thin  fellow,  Yan  Buck- 
stroom,  the  interpreter;  and  an  old, 
frowsy-looking  thing  who  carried 
the  flag.  They  brought  a  letter, 
also  on  a  scrap  of  account-paper, 
from  Joubert,  saying  peace  had 
been  made.  This  they  read  out 

I  to  me,  saying  at  once,  without 
waiting  for  me  to  answer,  "  Of 
course  you  don't  believe  it,  but  we 
wish  to  tell  you  what  we  know." 
To  which  I  replied  that  I  could 
only  act  on  an  order  from  my  own 
general,  but  would  consent  to  allow 


matters  to  go  on  as  they  had  done, 
and  not  fire  so  long  as  they  did  not 
come  near.  This  satisfied  them, 
and  we  parted. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  26th 
March,  I  was  roused  by  the  news 
that  the  Dutch  were  crowding 
down  to  the  "  drift."  We  went  up 
to  the  hill  above  it,  and  saw  about 
two  hundred  of  them,  with  their 
waggons  inspanning,  evidently  about 
to  cross.  A  few  indeed  had  come 
down  to  the  river  and  crossed 
while  I  was  looking.  They  were 
all  unarmed.  I  saw  that  it  was  as 
had  been  said ;  peace  was  pro- 
claimed, and  these  were  the  Boers 
going  home. 

But  I  wished  to  show  them  that 
it  was  not  yet  all  their  own  way ; 
at  least  Standerton  was  still  an 
English  town  which  they  had  not 
been  able  to  take  from  us ;  so  the 
mounted  troop  rode  off  to  the  "drift," 
and  drew  up  across  the  road  with 
their  carbines  ready.  The  men 
occupied  their  places  in  the  de- 
fences facing  the  river ;  and  the 
Boers  were  sent  back  much  quicker 
than  they  had  come.  The  whole 
crowd  of  them  then  squatted  on 
the  further  bank  in  sulky  silence. 
Their  oxen  were  outspanned,  and 
they  evidently  made  up  their  minds 
to  stop  there  all  day. 

At  eight  A.M.,  the  officers  bear- 
ing the  official  message  from  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood  rode  in  and  delivered 
it,  when  we  had  breakfast,  and 
then  rode  down  to  the  town.  The 
volunteers  were  formed  up  for  the 
last  time,  and  disbanded ;  the  gar- 
rison was  moved  up  to  camp  as 
sharp  as  possible ;  the  men  were 
withdrawn  from  the  defences  ;  civil 
law  in  the  person  of  the  Landdrost 
once  more  established  ;  and  last  of 
all,  word  was  sent  to  the  Dutch  on 
the  river's  bank  that  the  "  drift " 
was  open. 

Over  they  came  in  troops,  crowd- 
ing the  stores  in  search  of  "French," 
as  they  call  brandy.  Our  best  efforts 
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had  been  used  to  clean  up  the  town 
for  the  arrival  of  the  column,  and 
it  was  spotless ;  before  evening  it 
had  regained  its  original  state,  and 
was  as  filthy  as  the  dirtiest  Dutch- 
man could  wish. 

So  ended  the  siege,  after  lasting 
eighty-eight  days  of  close  invest- 
ment, beating  Etshowe  by  nearly  a 
week,  an  event  we  were  not  a  little 
proud  of. 

Camp  was  pitched  on  the  clean 
grass  between  Stander's  Kop  and 
Fort  Alice — safe  enough  now,  though 
the  bullets  lying  about  everywhere 
told  visitors  that  it  had  not  been 
so  always.  The  bugles  once  more 
rang  out,  the  men  saluted  their 
officers  as  of  old ;  practices  both  of 
which  we  had  to  drop  during  the 
siege,  the  Dutch  getting  to  know 
the  bugle-calls  for  meals,  pickets, 
fatigues,  and  so  on,  and  firing 
steadily  at  the  place  where  the 
men  fell  in.  As  for  the  salutes,  we, 
the  officers,  were  too  well  known 
to  care  for  our  own  men  making 
us  a  further  mark  for  bullets. 

A  greater  luxury  than  the  rest 
was  the  ability  to  turn  in  without 
our  boots,  some  amongst  us  going 
as  far  as  to  undress  before  going  to 
bed ;  a  practice  many  of  us  found 
so  unusual  that  they  remained  as 
before,  minus  only  the  boots. 

One  thing  we  especially  rejoiced 
at — the  good  feeling  which  had 
existed  throughout  between  our 
soldiers  and  the  civilians.  Though 
martial  law  had  been  in  exist- 
ence for  so  long  a  time,  and  its 
powers  carried  out  to  the  letter, 
no  case  of  serious  disagreement 
had  occurred.  The  following  ad- 
dress from  the  townspeople  of  Stan- 
derton,  presented  on  the  proclama- 
tion of  peace,  speaks  truly  enough 


of    how    matters    stood     between 
us  : — 

"  We,  the  inhabitants  of  Standerton, 
desire  to  be  allowed  the  privilege 
of  testifying,  in  the  presence  of  the 
General,  our  sense  of  gratitude  to  you 
for  your  gentlemanly  and  considerate 
kindness  towards  us  as  a  community 
during  the  past  few  months. 

"  It  is  to  your  provident  and  watch- 
ful care,  and  the  gallant  men  serving 
under  you,  that  we  are  indebted  for 
our  safety  during  the  siege  :  even 
when  surrounded  by  overpowering 
numbers  of  the  enemy.  A  sense  of 
security  pervaded  all,  every  one  feel- 
ing that  a  masterly  mind  and  a  firm 
hand  was  at  the  helm  of  affairs  in  our 
little  township  ;  your  kindness,  as 
well  as  the  officers  under  you,  making 
it  extremely  pleasant  for  us  all. 
.  "  Through  you  we  also  desire  to 
tender  our  grateful  thanks  to  the  non- 
commissioned officers,  rank  and  file, 
under  you,  and  serving  with  us  ;  their 
good  behaviour  and  gallant  bearing 
has  endeared  them  to  us  all, — in  mov- 
ing back  to  camp  it  was  like  parting 
from  old  friends.  Men  of  the  94th, 
58th,  and  others,  we  can  never  forget 
the  alacrity  and  cheerfulness  with 
which,  at  the  call  of  duty,  you  went 
forth  to  meet  our  enemies,  willing, 
even  to  the  shedding  of  your  blood,  in 
our  defence.  Soldiers  of  camp  and 
garrison,  accept  our  deep  and  earnest 
thanks. 

"  To  you  it  is  due,  major,  whom  we 
are  all  proud  to  call  our  own,  that  the 
defence  of  Standerton  has  been  so 
successfully  maintained.  Words  may 
not  express  our  sense  of  admiration, 
but  grateful  and  kindly  thoughts  of 
you  will  for  ever  dwell  in  our  hearts. 

"  When  the  time  arrives  that  we 
must  part,  may  you  have  a  happy 
reunion  with  all  the  members  of  your 
family  ;  and  wherever  our  country's 
call  and  the  path  of  duty  may  lead 
you,  rest  assured  our  best  wishes 
follow. 

"May  God's  blessing  attend  you 
and  yours,  is  the  prayer  of  us  all." 
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ARRIVING  in  London  on  the  next 
morning  but  one,  the  travellers 
drove  to  a  family  hotel  not  far 
from  Oxford  Street ;  and  after  un- 
packing, and  a  late  breakfast,  Clif- 
ford set  forth,  to  see  his  lawyers, 
whose  offices  were  hard  by,  in  a 
street  leading  out  of  Cavendish 
Square.  He  was  eager  for  the  ex- 
planation, and  yet  nervous  and  un- 
easy; the  feeling  of  self-reproach, 
never  absent  since  Hilda's  flight 
with  him,  had  been  growing  strong- 
er as  time  went  on,  and  now  that 
he  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
the  difficulty,  was  uppermost  in 
his  mind.  But  as  might  have  been 
expected  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, both  the  partners  were  absent. 
Mr  Gale  had  taken  a  house  at  Eei- 
gate  for  a  few  weeks;  Mr  Curtis 
was  in  Scotland,  and  the  firm  was 
represented  by  the  managing  clerk. 
Clifford  knew  that  this  gentleman 
must  be  just  as  well  acquainted  as 
the  partners  with  his  affairs ;  and 
indeed,  although  Mr  Davies  was 
perfectly  civil,  his  manner  plainly 
indicated  his  knowledge  of  what 
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had  passed,  and  Clifford  was  pain- 
fully conscious  of  a  loss  of  consid- 
eration in  the  managing  clerk's  es- 
timation. He  was  no  longer  the 
important  client,  to  be  welcomed 
with  effusive  politeness,  but,  as  it 
were,  a  suitor  in  difficulties,  to  be 
treated  on  a  purely  business  foot- 
ing. He  could  not,  however,  bring 
himself  to  open  his  case  to  Mr 
Davies,  more  especially  as  Mr  Gale 
was  expected  to  come  up  to  town 
the  next  day  ;  and  therefore,  mere- 
ly saying  that  he  would  call  again 
the  following  morning  to  see  that 
gentleman,  Clifford  left  the  office, 
greatly  dispirited  at  the  result  of 
the  brief  interview,  and  impatient 
at  the  delay  in  giving  his  explana- 
tion, which  did  not  seem  the  more 
easy  to  make  for  being  put  off. 

As  he  walked  back  to  the  hotel 
through  a  stuffy  side  street,  its 
dirty  pavement  baked  by  the  hot 
September  sun,  and  in  which  the 
only  objects  in  motion  were  a 
couple  of  organ-grinders  and  some 
itinerant  vendors  of  stale  fish  and 
sodden  fruit,  the  contrast  between 
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this  dismal  view  and  the  fresh 
Normandy  scenes  he  had  just 
quitted  added  to  his  depression  of 
spirit.  The  explanation  had  seem- 
ed such  a  simple  thing ;  but  now 
it  bore  a  very  different  aspect. 
The  short  interview  with  the  law- 
yer's clerk  had  brought  home  to 
him  very  forcibly  the  difficulty  of 
saving  his  wife's  secret,  and  yet 
dealing  fairly  with  the  trustees. 
Yet  while  shrinking  from  the  com- 
ing interview,  the  delay  of  another 
day  seemed  in  his  present  frame 
of  mind  still  more  distasteful ;  he 
dreaded  even  to  face  Hilda  again, 
while  still  uncertain  how  far  the 
wrong  done  her  was  not  irreparable. 
Thus  uneasily  pacing  the  sultry 
street,  the  idea  occurred  to  him 
that  he  might  employ  the  afternoon 
in  going  down  to  Sunningdale  to 
see  Mr  Bryant.  It  would  be  much 
easier  to  open  the  case  to  him  than 
to  the  lawyer,  and  a  relief  to  be 
parted  for  the  time  from  Hilda. 
Starting  at  once,  he  could  get  back 
by  the  evening.  And  he  set  off 
accordingly  by  the  first  train,  it 
being  arranged  that  Hilda,  who 
declared  that  she  was  now  quite 
rested  from  the  fatigue  of  the  jour- 
ney, should  take  Arthur  in  the 
afternoon  to  see  the  "  Zoo."  Mr 
Bryant  would  probably  be  at  home; 
at  any  rate  Clifford  would  not  use 
the  telegraph  to  say  he  was  com- 
ing, judging  instinctively  that  the 
meeting  would  be  less  embarrass- 
ing if  he  arrived  unexpectedly, 
without  giving  his  old  friend  time 
to  adopt  a  prearranged  attitude 
toward^  him. 

Mr  Bryant  was  at  home,  and  the 
servant,  to  whom  Clifford  was  well 
known  as  a  frequent  visitor,  led 
him  at  ones  through  the  house  to 
the  garden  at  the  back,  where  a 
group  of  persons — the  family  and 
some  visitors — were  engaged  in  play- 
ing and  watching  a  game  of  tennis. 
Tb.9  servant  went  on  in  advance 


across  the  trim  lawn  to  announce 
him,  and  Clifford  could  see  Mr 
Bryant,  as  the  servant  spoke  to 
him,  rise  from  his  chair  under  the 
well-known  old  cedar,  in  the  shade 
of  which  the  lookers-on  were  seated, 
and  come  hurriedly  forward  to  meet 
him.  At  another  time  Clifford 
would  have  been  sure  of  hearty 
greetings,  and  would  have  passed 
on  to  receive  the  cordial  welcome 
of  Mrs  Bryant  and  the  girls;  but 
now  Mr  Bryant,  holding  out  his 
hand  with  a  cold  yet  nervous  man- 
ner and  grave  face,  proposed  that 
they  should  go  into  the  house,  and 
leading  the  way  into  his  writing- 
room,  through  the  window  which 
opened  on  to  the  lawn,  and  care- 
fully shutting  the  door,  seated  him- 
self, and  invited  Clifford  to  do  the 
same. 

Mr  Bryant  was  even  more  agitat- 
ed and  ill  at  ease  than  his  visitor, 
his  kindly  feeling  for  Clifford,  and 
distress  that  he  should  be  reduced 
to  ruin,  struggling  with  the  rank- 
ling sense  of  the  injury  he  believed 
Clifford  to  have  inflicted  on  him- 
self. Clifford,  who,  as  he  came 
down  in  the  train,  had  pondered 
anxiously  how  he  should  open  his 
case,  did  not  find  it  easier  to  make 
a  beginning  now  that  the  time  had 
come  for  doing  so.  He  felt  very 
keenly  that  he  had  ill-used  his  old 
friend ;  and  between  the  desire  to 
express  his  contrition  for  this,  and 
to  give  only  so  much  explanation 
as  might  clear  himself  of  the  sus- 
picion of  wrong-doing,  he  hesitated 
to  begin,  casting  about  for  words. 

The  old  gentleman  broke  the 
awkward  silence. 

"A  bad  business  this,  Eobert;  a 
bad  business.  I  suppose  you  have 
come  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it 
at  last." 

"I  do  not  consider  it  at  all  a 
bad  business,  Mr  Bryant,  I  assure 
you,  although  there  have  been  un- 
fortunate complications,  and  I  have 
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unwittingly,  I  fear,  given  you  and 
your  co-trustee  some  trouble  and 
anxiety  which  I  might  and  ought 
to  have  spared  you,  and  for  which 
I  am  very  sorry.  I  am  a  poorer 
man,  indeed,  but  the  loss  has  been 
cheaply  purchased  by  the  gain,  if 
it  were  only  the  money  that  is  in 
question." 

"  Only  the  money  in  question," 
repeated  the  other  in  a  tone  of  irri- 
tation; "you  have  made  yourself 
a  pauper,  and  talk  of  'only  the 
money'  as  if  you  were  going  to 
live  upon  air.  Only  the  money, 
indeed !  You  throw  away  five 
thousand  a-year  to  marry  a  woman 
who  hasn't  a  farthing — at  least  so  I 
am  told — and  then  talk  about  its  be- 
ing only  a  question  of  money.  And 
it  isn't  only  a  question  of  money,  or 
at  least  of  your  money ;  there  were 
your  trustees  and  their  pockets  to 
be  considered.  If  you  must  be  so 
Quixotic,  and  throw  away  your 
fortune,  at  least  you  might  have 
remembered  what  was  due  to  me. 
<rale  is  quite  clear  on  that  point. 
You  were  bound  in  law  as  well  as 
in  common  justice — so  Gale  says — 
to  acquaint  the  trustees  of  your 
intention  to  break  the  trust.  And 
you  have  broken  faith  with  them. 
They  are  responsible  for  every 
farthing  they  have  overpaid  you  in 
their  ignorance  of  the  facts ;  and 
how  are  they  to  recover  it,  now 
that  you  have  made  yourself  a 
pauper  ?  I  always  felt  that  I  was 
a  fool  to  undertake  such  a  trust  at 
all,  and  so  it  has  turned  out." 

Clifford  suffered  Mr  Bryant  to 
run  on  without  interruption,  feeling 
that  it  would  be  easier  to  explain 
matters  if  the  old  gentleman  were 
allowed  to  relieve  himself  of  his 
accumulated  irritation.  He  now 
replied — 

"  You  go  too  fast,  Mr  Bryant.  I 
have  not  broken  faith  with  you, 
nor  am  I  quite  a  pauper ;  and 
although  I  do  surrender  the  pro- 


perty— at  least  the  greater  part  of 
it — I  do  so  of  my  own  free  will. 
It  is  not  taken  from  me  as  a  right ; 
it  goes  as  a  gift." 

"Then,"  said  Mr  Bryant,  jump- 
ing up  from  his  chair,  "do  you 
mean  to  say  that  you  are  not  mar- 
ried after  all  1 " 

"No  ;  I  can't  say  that  exactly." 

"  If  you  can't  say  it  exactly,  I 
suppose  you  can't  say  it  at  all. 
The  question  is,  are  you  married, 
or  are  you  not?  Do  you  mean  to 
deny  it?" 

"  I  am  married." 

"  Well,  then,  there  is  an  end  of 
the  matter.  What  is  the  good  of 
beating  about  the  bush?  Just 
what  Gale  said  when  you  did  not 
deny  it  at  once.  'Reserves  his  de- 
fence,' says  Gale;  'every  one  knows 
what  that  means.'  "  And  the  old 
gentleman  shifted  his  feet  and  gave 
himself  an  uneasy  twitch. 

"  Pray  sit  down,  Mr  Bryant,  and 
let  me  explain  matters.  I  am 
married,  as  I  say,  but  my  marriage 
did  not  take  place  until  after  that 
of  Miss  Scallan  to  Captain  Burrard. 
It  took  place " 

"  Then  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
when  the — the  lady  was  living  with 
you  in  your  chambers, — when  you 
were  being  received  in  my  house, 
too,  like  one  of  the  family,  and 
treated  like  a  brother  by  my  girls, 
— that  all  this  time  you  were  not 
married  to  her  ?  Are  we  to  believe 
all  this?" 

Now  came  the  moment  of  retri- 
bution for  Clifford.  There  was  no 
evading  it.  Part  of  his  wife's 
secret  must  be  told.  How  gladly 
would  he  now  have  spared  her  by 
foregoing  his  own  selfish  scheme, 
had  he  foreseen,  as  he  might  have 
done,  that  an  exposure  of  some 
sort  was  inevitable,  however  he 
might  put  the  case  and  try  to  shield 
her. 

"Mr  Bryant,"  he  said,  blushing 
for  his  poor  Hilda  as  he  spoke, 
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"  there  are  absolutely  no  grounds 
for  the  supposition  you  have  just 
put.  The  lady  who  is  now  my 
wife  was  living  with  her  father  and 
brothers,  and  was  merely  employed 
as  my  secretary  for  a  few  hours  in 
the  day.  My  servants  can  testify 
to  this.  We  never  met,  I  may  say 
without  exaggeration,  except  in 
their  presence,  nor  had  we  any 
thought  of  marriage  until  I  learned 
that  my  cousin  was  married.  My 
marriage  took  place  after  hers. 
This  is  the  truth." 

Yes;  but  not  the  whole  truth. 
Now  must  he  pay  the  penalty  of 
his  fraiid  on  Hilda.  To  save  her, 
he  must  now  sacrifice  his  own  self- 
respect. 

"  Then  do  you  mean  to  say," 
asked  Mr  Bryant,  after  a  pause, 
"  that  the  property  is  still  legally 
yours  ? " 

"  Unquestionably ;  every  farth- 
ing of  it." 

"  Then,  may  I  be  allowed  to  ask, 
why  do  you  want  to  give  it  away?" 

"  Because  I  felt  I  had  done  my 
cousin  an  injury.  Without  being 
such  a  coxcomb  as  to  suppose  that 
she  would  ever  have  fallen  in  love 
with  me,  still  I  believe  she  was 
ready  to  marry  me  if  I  had  asked 
her.  The  fact  that  she  and  my 
aunt  came  to  England  at  the  time 
specified  in  the  will,  showed  that 
the  other  side  were  ready  to  fulfil 
their  part  in  the  contract,  and  I 
undoubtedly  led  them  to  believe 
for  a  time  that  I  was  ready  to  ful- 
fil mine.  When  I  finally  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  was  impos- 
sible, it  seemed  only  fair  to  make 
all  the  reparation  in  my  power. 
After  all,  it  was  merely  anticipat- 
ing by  a  few  months  the  date  of 
the  enforced  surrender,  so  the 
amount  sacrificed  is  not  much.  I 
keep,  of  course,  the  fraction  re- 
served under  the  will." 

"  Yes ;  but  then  she  went  and 
married  another  man  before  the  ex- 


piration of  the  time  specified  in  the 
trust." 

"  She  left  herself  without  any 
legal  claim  by  this,  no  doubt,  and 
the  act  was  imprudent ;  still  that 
should  not  interfere  with  my  inten- 
tions. Besides,  I  have  given  my 
promise,  by  which  I  must  abide." 
Clifford,  as  he  spoke,  could  not 
help  feeling  a  sense  of  amusement, 
mingled  with  the  shame  that  came 
up  predominant,  at  the  part  he  was 
playing.  He  had  been  wild,  rash, 
and  treacherous — so  his  conscience 
whispered — in  his  own  proceedings, 
yet  here  he  was  now  speaking  of 
his  cousin's  imprudence  with  lofty 
calmness. 

"  Then  may  we  rest  satisfied  that 
this  is  all  true,  KoberU"  said  the 
old  gentleman,  after  a  pause.  "I 
have  never  known  you  otherwise 
than  the  soul  of  truth  and  honour, 
I  must  say  that.  May  I  accept 
your  word  upon  it?" 

"You  may  indeed,  Mr  Bryant. 
My  cousin  and  her  husband  have 
not  a  shadow  of  claim  to  a  farthing, 
but  what  I  make  over  of  my  own 
free  will.  What  I  would  ask  of 
the  trustees  is,  that  they  should 
offer  on  my  behalf  to  make  over 
the  portion  of  the  property  which 
I  have  named,  reserving  the  re- 
mainder for  me  for  the  short  period 
during  which  the  trust  remains  in 
force.  After  that  time  I  shall  be 
free  to  do  the  same  thing  myself. 
I  think  you  will  find  that  Blanche 
and  her  husband  will  be  quite  satis- 
fied, and  that  no  difficulties  or  ob- 
jections will  be  raised  on  their 
part."  If  I  can  only  settle  the 
matter  in  this  way  for  the  present, 
he  thought,  no  doubt  I  shall  be 
able  to  square  matters  with  Burrard 
and  keep  him  to  secrecy. 

"  Well,  Eobert,"  said  Mr  Bryant, 
after  a  while,  "this  is  a  very  great 
relief  to  me,  I  can  assure  you ;  a 
very  great  relief.  But  I  always 
believed  it  would  turn  out  all  rmht. 
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That's  what  I  always  said  to  Gale. 
'  Depend  upon  it,'  I  said,  '  there  is 
a  good  explanation  forthcoming.  I 
never  knew  Robert  Clifford  other- 
wise than  perfectly  straightforward 
and  above-board.' "  His  listener 
winced  at  this.  " '  He  gave  us 
an  undertaking  that  he  would  not 
marry  without  informing  us,  and 
on  the  faith  of  this  we  have  paid 
him  his  dividends  regularly,  and  he 
would  never  be  so  dishonourable  as 
to  deceive  us  on  this  point.  De- 
pend upon  it,'  I  said,  '  he  will  be 
able  to  clear  the  thing  up.'  But 
you  must  go  and  see  Gale  and 
satisfy  him.  He  may  be  a  little 
more  difficult  to  satisfy  ;  but  if  he 
says  it  is  all  right,  all  right  it  is,  I 
have  no  doubt.  It's  a  great  relief 
to  me,  I  can  assure  you.  But  go 
to  Gale  as  soon  as  ever  you  can, 
and  make  it  straight  with  him." 

Clifford  explained  that  he  had 
made  an  appointment  with  Mr 
Gale  for  the  next  day,  and  after 
some  farther  conversation  rose  to 
take  leave.  Mr  Bryant  now  pressed 
him  to  stay  and  dine,  or  at  any 
rate  to  come  into  the  garden  and 
see  Mrs  Bryant  and  the  girls.  But 
Clifford  pleaded  that  his  fly  was 
waiting  to  take  him  back  to  the 
station ;  he  had  a  train  to  catch ; 
he  had  left  his  wife  with  her  brother, 
but  had  arranged  to  return  early. 

"  With  her  brother  1 "  said  Mr 
Bryant,  catching  eagerly  at  the 
word. 

"  Yes ;  my  wife  used  to  support 


her  father  and  two  brothers  by  her 
labours.  But  the  father  and  one 
brother  are  now  provided  for — the 
youngest  is  living  with  us."  And 
he  could  trace  the  effect  of  this 
announcement  in  the  old  gentle- 
man's increased  cordiality  of  man- 
ner, and  the  parting  remark  that  he 
must  bring  his  wife  down  to  pay 
them  a  visit  as  soon  as  he  could. 
And  so  Clifford  returned  to  town, 
well  pleased  with  the  result  of  his 
journey,  although  feeling  that  the 
hardest  part  of  the  task  had  still  to 
come.  So  far  he  had  succeeded  in 
shielding  his  wife,  but  the  shrewd 
man  of  business  would  be  more 
difficult  to  satisfy  than  the  kind- 
hearted  old  trustee. 

As  the  returning  train  crossed 
the  Thames,  he  could  just  make  out 
in  the  distance  the  trees  which 
bounded  the  lane  leading  up  to 
Hilda's  cottage.  There,  too,  could 
be  seen  the  path  leading  to  the 
river- bank  where  they  had  walked 
on  the  eventful  day  when  he  opened 
his  purpose  to  her,  a  spot  impressed 
on  his  memory  by  the  last  walk 
taken  there  together,  after  she  had 
consented  to  his  proposal.  "Ah, 
Hilda,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  the 
scene  passed  out  of  sight,  "I  thought 
I  loved  you  then  as  much  as  a  man 
could  love ;  but  how  much  more  I 
love  you  now,  when  I  know  how 
much  my  love  has  cost  you  !  Novr 
be  it  mine  to  make  you  really 
happy.  If  only  my  shameful  wrong 
to  you  can  be  put  right ! " 


CHAPTER   XLI. 


I 


When  Clifford  got  to  the  law- 
yer's office  the  next  morning,  he 
found  that  Mr  Bryant  was  already 
closeted  with  Mr  Gale.  Hardly 
had  Clifford's  visit  come  to  an  end 
than  the  old  gentleman  found  all 
his  doubts  returning,  still  more 
distinctly  when,  on  being  put  under 


cross-examination  by  his  wife,  he 
was  brought  to  see  that  Clifford 
had  not  explained  a  great  deal  that 
called  for  examination.  So  he  had 
come  up  to  tell  Gale  so  much  of 
the  story  as  Clifford  had  confided 
to  him,  and  to  find  out  what  the 
latter  thought  of  it.  When,  there- 
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fore,  Clifford  was  shown  into  the 
room  where  the  two  were  sitting, 
Mr  Gale  was  ready  to  question  him 
on  the  points  which  needed  still 
to  he  made  clear. 

"  It  appears  from  what  you  have 
told  Mr  Bryant,"  hegan  the  lawyer, 
"  that  you  admit  to  heing  married; 
but  that  you  allege  your  marriage 
has  taken  place  only  quite  lately1?" 

"  It  took  place  only  four  days 
ago.  Here  is  a  copy  of  the  register, 
and  the  Consul's  certificate." 

"  That  proves,  no  doubt,"  ob- 
served Mr  Gale,  returning  the  paper 
after  examining  it,  "  that  you  went 
through  the  marriage  ceremony  at 
Rouen  four  days  ago;  but  I  need 
hardly  say  that  it  does  not  prove 
you  were  not  married  already." 

"  Am  I  to  prove  that  I  was  not 
married?  That  would  be  a  little 
difficult,  would  it  not?" 

"  Observe,  my  young  friend," 
said  the  lawyer,  "  that  this  is  not 
a  judicial  inquiry.  Our  object — 
the  object  of  Mr  Bryant,  and  my- 
self as  his  legal  adviser — is  simply 
to  know  what  the  facts  are,  in  order 
that  we  may  then  be  able  to  act 
in  accordance  with  them.  With- 
out wishing  to  reflect  on  your  con- 
duct in  the  past,  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  you  now  desire  to 
give  the  trustees  every  assistance  in 
your  power  to  enable  them  to  fulfil 
the  conditions  of  the  trust.  We 
may  rely  on  you  for  that  1 " 

Clifford  bowed  assent,  and  the 
lawyer  continued — 

"  Now,  it  has  been  reported  to 
the  trustees  that  you  were  married 
some  considerable  time  before  you 
started  for  the  Continent,  and  the 
authority  for  the  report  is  said  to 
be  your  own  statement." 

"  You  have  had  this  from  Cap- 
tain Burrard,  I  presume  1 " 

"  Yes  ;  he  wrote  to  the  trustees, 
or  rather  to  me,  and  he  has  been 
here  since,  and  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  his  account  of  what  passed 


was  extremely  circumstantial.  But 
of  course  we  reserve  our  opinion 
until  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  your  affirmation  or  denial  of 
it.  Let  me  repeat  exactly  what  the 
Captain  did  say."  And  the  lawyer 
gave  the  substance  of  Burrard's 
communication — that  Clifford  had 
voluntarily  announced  his  own  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Eeid,  and  that  the 
fortune  had  passed  to  his  cousin 
in  consequence. 

"Mr  Gale,"  replied  Clifford, 
when  the  other  had  finished  speak- 
ing, "I  may  at  once  say  that  the 
account  which  Burrard  gave  you  of 
what  passed  between  us  on  board 
the  Channel  steamer  appears  to 
have  been  in  substance  quite  accu- 
rate, but  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  con- 
fess that  what  I  told  him — that  is, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  statement 
of  my  being  married  at  the  time 
when  we  met — was  a  positive  un- 
truth." 

Mr  Bryant  started  in  his  chair, 
and  looked  eagerly  at  Mr  Gale,  to 
see  how  he  would  take  the  announce- 
ment. The  latter  remained  silent 
awhile,  looking  straight  at  Clifford, 
and  then  continued — 

"You  must  have  been  aware 
that  the  statement,  true  or  untrue, 
was  calculated  to  create  great  em- 
barrassment. It  necessarily  raised 
expectations  on  the  part  of  your 
cousin  and  her  husband  which  it 
may  be  very  hard  to  satisfy.  May 
I  ask  what  was  your  motive  for 
thus  misleading  them  ?  " 

Clifford  coloured.  His  poor 
wife's  sensitiveness  had  communi- 
cated itself  to  him.  To  save  her 
before  these  elderly  gentlemen  was 
the  point  foremost  in  his  thoughts, 
and  the  apparent  impossibility  of 
the  task  added  to  his  embarrass- 
ment. "  You  will  understand,"  he 
said  at  last,  finding  words  with 
difficulty,  "  that  the  meeting  was 
sudden  and  quite  unexpected.  My 
motive  may  surely  be  inferred.  I 
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-"     He  could 


not  complete  the  sentence, 

"It  is  necessary  to  be  quite 
plain,"  said  the  lawyer,  noticing 
his  embarrassment ;  "  but  of  course 
anything  that  passes  here  is  con- 
fidential. I  presume  we  are  to  un- 
derstand that  the  lady — your  wife, 
in  fact — had  up  to  this  time  been 
living  under  your  protection  ? " 

"  No  !  "  exclaimed  Clifford, 
springing  up  from  his  chair ;  "  you 
are  to  understand  nothing  of  the 
sort.  Mrs  Clifford  had  been  living 
with  her  father  and  family — with 
her  father  and  brothers.  She  was 
merely  employed  as  my  private 
secretary.  When  she  came  to  my 
house  to  fulfil  her  daily  engage- 
ment, I  never  saw  her  except — so 
to  speak — in  the  presence  of  my 
servants.  I  give  you  my  word  of 
honour  as  a  gentleman,  that  noth- 
ing had  passed  between  us  that 
would  have  sullied  the  daughters 
of  either  of  you.  Perhaps,  as  I 
have  admitted  having  told  a  lie, 
you  won't  believe  me.  I  can  only 
declare  that  this  at  least  is  true." 

The  lawyer  remained  silent  for 
a  few  moments,  while  Clifford,  re- 
pressing his  excitement,  resumed 
his  seat.  Then  Mr  Gale  said, 
"  Are  we  then  to  infer  that  the 
lady's  father — a  Captain  Reid,  I 
believe — was  also  travelling  with 
you  to  Paris  on  the  night  when 
you  crossed  over  with  Captain  and 
Mrs  Burrard  1 " 

"Mr  Gale,"  replied  Clifford,  "I 
presume  the  real  point  at  issue  is, 
what  is  to  become  of  the  property  1 
I  am  willing  to  surrender  four- 
fifths  of  it,  as  I  told  Mr  Bryant 
yesterday,  and  as  in  effect  I  told 
Captain  Burrard,  but  I  do  so  of  my 
own  free  will.  I  beg  you  then  to 
make  the  offer  of  the  four-fifths  to 
Burrard  and  his  wife,  and  see  if 
they  will  not  be  satisfied." 

"  You  go  too  fast,  my  good  sir," 
replied  Gale.  "The  question  we 


have  to  deal  with  is  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  trust.  You  have 
nothing  to  offer  to  Burrard  or  any 
one  else.  The  property  will  not 
become  yours  in  any  case  for  some 
months,  if  it  ever  becomes  yours  at 
all.  The  point  at  issue  is,  what 
are  the  facts  with  which  the  trus- 
tees are  called  on  to  deal  ?  As  at 
present  advised,  they  would  clearly 
not  be  justified  in  continuing  to 
pay  any  portion  of  the  income  of 
the  estate  to  you,  still  less  would 
they  be  at  liberty  to  pay  it  to  the 
other  partie?.  Yet  do  you  suppose 
Captain  Burrard,  on  behalf  of  his 
wife,  will  be  satisfied  to  go  without 
it,  after  the  specific  statement  you 
yourself  proffered  to  him  of  your 
own  accord?" 

Clifford  remained  silent.  He 
saw  all  the  difficulties  in  which  he 
involved  himself,  and  no  way  out 
of  them  short  of  complete  confes- 
sion. Yet  he  had  done  his  wife 
injury  enough  already.  Must  he 
inflict  the  further  blow  of  making 
known  the  shame  which  he  had 
brought  on  her,  and  which  had  so 
cruelly  oppressed  her?  He  knew 
not  what  to  say.  He  had  worked 
himself  up  into  a  state  of  morbid 
sensitiveness. 

Mr  Gale  sat  watching  him.  The 
silence  was  broken  by  Mr  Bryant. 

"I  believe  what  Eobert  says. 
I  am  sure  he  is  incapable  of  de- 
ceiving us  after  his  positive  assur- 
ance. Would  it  not  do  for  us  to 
tell  the  Burrards  that  we  are  satis- 
fied with  Robert's  explanations ; 
that  his  marriage  took  place  after 
theirs ;  and  that  they  have  no 
case  i " 

"  Mr  Clifford  will  excuse  my  say- 
ing that  we  have  had  no  explanation 
yet,"  observed  Gale.  "  The  matter 
has  still  to  be  cleared  up,  and,  he 
will  allow  me  to  add,  it  is  evident 
from  his  manner  there  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  cleared  up.  I  think  it 
would  be  for  the  advantage  of  all 
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parties  that  Mr  Clifford  should 
take  us  into  his  confidence.  Un- 
less he  does  so,  I  do  not  see  how 
we  are  to  help  him." 

Clifford  still  remained  silent. 
He  had  lost  his  presence  of  mind. 
Hilda  herself  could  not  have  been 
more  distressed.  At  last  he  said, — 
"  You  will  understand  that  my 
cousin's  marriage  took  me  quite  by 
surprise.  Until  we  met  on  board 
the  steamer,  I  had  no  idea  that 
such  a  thing  was  even  in  contem- 
plation, although  I  think  there 
was  a  mutual  understanding  be- 
tween us  that  the  notion  of  mar- 
riage between  her  and  me  was  to 
be  set  aside.  Still  I  felt  that 
some  compensation  was  due  to 
my  cousin.  She  had  lost  the  prop- 
erty by  her  precipitancy;  but  she 
had  acted  under  a  misconception 
— no  doubt  an  unfounded  one,  but 
still  a  misconception — so  that  I  felt 
under  an  obligation  to  renounce 
my  right  to  the  bulk  of  the  prop- 
erty." 

"  Still  this  does  not  explain  why 
you  should  have  misled  Captain 
Burrard  into  supposing  that  you 
were  married,  if  you  were  not.  By 
doing  this,  you  surrendered  all  the 
advantage  of  the  title  to  generos- 
ity which  the  act  of  renunciation 
would  otherwise  have  conferred  on 
you — that  is,  which  it  would  have 
conferred  on  you  according  to  your 
statement  of  the  matter.  Captain 
Burrard  has  been  led  to  claim  as  a 
right  what  you  now  say  he  can 
derive  only  from  your  bounty. 
This  is  what  has  to  be  explained." 

"  It  was  foolish,  I  know,"  said 
poor  Clifford.  "  Is  it  not  enough  to 
have  already  said  that  it  was  a 
falsehood,  although  uttered  with  a 
good  motive  1 " 

Mr  Gale  was  silent  for  a  time. 
Then  he  resumed  his  examina- 
tion— 

"  I  conclude  we  are  to  under- 
stand that  Miss  Eeid's  father  was 


not  with  her  on  this  occasion  of 
your  meeting  Captain  Burrard  on 
board  the  steamer1?  Had  she  any 
relative  in  France  to  whom  she 
was  going  1 " 

"  Her  father  had  gone  away  to 
get  married  himself.  The  only  rel- 
ative who  has  been  with  her  is  her 
brother." 

"  I  mentioned  to  you  about  the 
brother,  you  know,  Gale,"  whispered 
Mr  Bryant. 

"Her  brother  was  staying  with 
her  at  Rouen,"  said  Clifford,  catch- 
ing at  the  means  of  deliverance 
thus  offered.  "  Miss  Eeid  and  her 
brother  were  staying  at  one  hotel 
in  Eouen,  and  I  was  at  another, 
previous  to  the  marriage." 

"  I  told  you  so,"  again  whispered 
Bryant  to  the  lawyer. 

"You  have  not  said  that  the 
brother  was  a  fellow-passenger  when 
you  crossed  the  Channel,  I  think  ? " 
pursued  Mr  Gale,  not  heeding  the 
remark. 

"He  was  not,"  replied  Clifford. 
The  words  came  out  reluctantly. 

"  But  his  sister  was  going  to  join 
him,  I  suppose?"  said  Bryant. 

"The  brother  followed,"  said 
Clifford.  "He  was  not  able  to  get 
away  so  soon." 

His  flushed  face  told  the  lawyer 
as  much  more  of  the  story  as  he 
had  still  to  guess.  "  Perhaps,"  said 
Mr  Gale,  "  Mr  Bryant  will  excuse 
us  for  a  minute.  I  should  like  to 
speak  with  you  in  the  other  room." 
And  so  saying,  he  led  the  way 
thither. 

"  I  think  I  begin  to  understand 
the  case  now,"  he  said  as  soon  as 
the  two  were  alone,  "  and  also  your 
difficulty  in  telling  us  your  story. 
Your  own  marriage  was  not  in  con- 
templation in  the  first  instance,  but 
you  saw  your  way  to  it  as  soon  as 
you  found  out  that  your  cousin  had 
got  married  already  ?  That  is  so  1 " 

Clifford  nodded  assent. 

"And   the   subsequent  delay,  I 
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presume,  was  caused  by  the  need 
for  waiting  till  you  had  got  proof 
of  Miss  Scallan's  marriage,  and 
then  to  satisfy  the  needful  formal- 
ities of  the  French  law  ? " 

Clifford  again  bowed  in  silence. 

"  And  the  meeting  on  board  the 
steamer  was  quite  accidental?" 

"Quite  so.  Neither  party  ex- 
pected to  come  across  the  other." 

"  Still,  why  go  out  of  your  way 
to  mislead  Burrard  1 " 

"Cannot  you  understand?  It 
was  to  shield  my  wife.  And  the 
loss  of  the  money  seemed  a  trifle 
in  comparison." 

"  Hum ! "  said  the  lawyer ;  "  the 
lady,  I  understand,  had  agreed  to 
live  with  you  when  there  was  no 
question  of  marriage.  You  were 
travelling  alone  together ;  for  the 
brother,  I  take  it,  did  not  join 
you  till  the  marriage  was  found  to 
be  possible.  Why  be  so  anxious 
to  conceal  what  must  have  become 
known  sooner  or  later  ? " 

"But  it  was  not  to  become 
known  ;  it  was  to  be  a  secret.  We 
were  flying  from  England  and  from 
all  those  we  knew,  to  hide  our- 
selves somewhere  or  other,  never 
to  return.  Hilda  knew  that  mar- 
riage was  impossible  for  me,  save 
at  the  cost  of  beggary,  and  she  had 
agreed  to  share  my  fortunes.  But 
no  one  but  myself  knows  what  the 
consent  had  cost  her,  and  I  wanted 
to  preserve  the  appearance,  at  least, 
of  honour.  We  had  met  at  the 
railway  station,  and  were  starting 
on  what  I  wanted  to  make  her  feel 
was  a  honeymoon  tour.  She  was 
my  bride,  starting  with  me  on  our 
wedding  trip.  I  had  no  expecta- 
tion of  meeting  any  acquaintance. 
You  know  how  retired  my  life  has 
been,  and  how  very  limited  my 
circle  of  acquaintances.  When  I 
met  Burrard  so  unexpectedly,  the 
ilsehood  came  naturally  to  my 
lips." 

"But  your   relations   with  the 


lady  being  as  you  describe,  how 
comes  it,  my  young  friend,  that 
you  did  not,  on  finding  marriage 
to  be  practicable,  take  steps  to 
maintain  those  relations  intact  un- 
til you  were  married?  The  brother, 
as  I  infer,  was  not  sent  for  until 
some  time  afterwards — just  before 
you  went  to  Rouen  ? " 

Clifford  hesitated. 

"You  see,"  pursued  the  other, 
as  Clifford  still  remained  silent,  "  if 
matters  are  to  be  set  straight,  it  is 
quite  necessary  that  I  should  be 
put  in  possession  of  the  whole  facts. 
Yours,"  he  continued,  with  a  caus- 
tic smile,  "is  not  the  first  secret 
by  a  good  many  that  has  come  into 
my  keeping." 

"  There,  Mr  Gale,"  said  Clifford 
at  last,  "you  have  hit  upon  my 
crime.  I  know  too  well  what  I 
ought  to  have  done  —  or  rather, 
what  I  ought  not  to  have  done.  I 
was  carried  away  by  passion,  and 
bitterly  have  I  repented  of  it 
since." 

"  I  can  understand  your  precip- 
itancy, my  good  sir,  although  no 
doubt  you  would  have  acted  better 
if  you  had  acted  differently ;  but 
the  lady  being  as  you  describe  her, 
I  am  surprised  that  she  should  not 
have  held  back  on  making  this  dis- 
covery, and  have  withdrawn  her- 
self from  you  till  she  had  her  mar- 
riage lines  to  go  by." 

"  But  don't  you  yet  understand, 
Mr  Gale,"  Clifford  exclaimed,  "that 
all  that  you  and  I  know  of  these 
conditions  by  which  I  was  bound, 
were  unknown  to  her?  All  that 
she  was  told  was  that  if  I  married 
any  one  other  than  my  cousin  I 
was  beggared.  She  did  not,  and 
even  now  does  not,  in  the  least  un- 
derstand that  my  cousin's  marriage 
freed  me  from  my  chains ;  still  less 
did  she  or  does  she  know  that  by 
waiting  for  a  few  years  I  could  have 
married  her  and  still  kept  a  rem- 
nant of  my  fortune.  Had  she 
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known  this,  she  would  have  shrunk 
with  horror  from  my  proposals,  as 
indeed  she  did  when  first  I  made 
them,  telling  her  only  half  the 
truth.  Kemember,  too,  that  she 
was  friendless,  alone,  and  deserted 
by  her  father,  and  that  it  was  then 
I  deceived  her — deceived  her  so 
basely.  After  all,  I  believe,  she 
yielded  merely  from  a  feeling  that 
duty  and  gratitude  called  on  her 
to  sacrifice  herself  to  me.  I  have 
been  bitterly  sensible,  ever  since, 
that  I  was  a  villain  to  take  advan- 
tage of  that  feeling ;  but  there  may 
be  instances  of  more  real  purity 
without  than  within  the  bond  of 
matrimony,  and  believe  me,  sir, 
this  is  one  of  them." 

The  lawyer  leant  back  in  his  chair 
with  folded  arms,  watching  the 
young  man's  ardent  protestations. 
They  had  evidently  made  an  im- 
pression on  him. 

"  Still,"  he  said  presently,  "there 
is  one  thing  yet  to  be  explained. 
Mrs  Clifford  having  been  led  to 
believe  that  marriage  between  you 
was  impossible,  save  at  the  cost  of 
utter  ruin  in  fortune,  how  came 
she  to  be  reconciled  to  your  making 
such  a  sacrifice  on  her  account  ? 
You  say  that  she  does  not  even 
yet  know  that  your  cousin's  mar- 
riage set  you  free.  By  what  rea- 
sons were  you  able  to  satisfy  her 
that  you  could  do  now,  what  you 
had  represented  to  be  impossible 
before?" 

"  The  marriage  was  forced  on  her 
by  surprise.  She  was  staying  with 
her  brother  at  Rouen,  apart  from 
me.  I  had  gone  there  in  advance 
to  arrange  matters,  without  telling 
her  of  my  purpose.  The  morning 
after  her  arrival  I  called  and  took 
her  for  a  walk,  and  led  her  into 
the  church,  where  everything  was 
ready.  She  was  very  unwilling  to 
consent.  She  thought  that  I  had 
proposed  the  marriage  because  I 
saw  how  much  she  was  suffering 


from  the  shame  of  her  false  posi- 
tion, although  not  a  soul  about  us 
had  a  suspicion  on  the  subject ; 
but  there  was  no  time  to  resist 
without  making  a  scene.  Then 
we  went  to  the  Consul's  office,  and 
were  married  again.  She  still 
thinks  I  have  risked  everything 
to  marry  her,  and  the  gratitude 
with  which  she  repays  me  is  one  of 
the  punishments  I  have  to  bear  for 
my  perfidy.  She  thinks  we  have 
come  home  to  see  if  something 
cannot  be  secured  out  of  the  estate. 
She  infers  that  my  cousin's  mar- 
riage may  make  some  difference  to 
me,  but  to  what  extent,  or  in  what 
way,  she  has  not  a  notion.  I  told 
her  I  hoped  to  save  some  fragments 
out  of  the  fire.  And  the  bitterest 
part  of  it  is  that  I  must  keep  the 
truth  from  her  for  ever,  or  I  should 
never  be  able  to  look  her  in  the 
face  again." 

"  "Well,  Bryant,"  said  the  lawyer, 
on  returning  to  the  room  where  he 
had  left  that  gentleman,  "  you  see 
the  necessity  for  hearing  both  sides 
to  a  case.  Here,  according  to  the 
version  you  first  gave  me,  was  a 
designing  woman  who  had  forced 
her  way  into  a  young  fellow's 
chambers,  and  after  living  with 
him  as  his  mistress,  had  at  last 
wheedled  him  into  marrying  her. 
But  if  our  young  friend  himself  is 
to  be  believed,  she  is  a  paragon  of 
•sensibility  and  delicacy,  more  really 
virtuous  than  most  women  who 
give  themselves  to  honourable  wed- 
lock. Which  is  the  correct  ver- 
sion 1 " 

"  Certainly  the  case  sounded  very 
bad  at  first,  and  there  seemed  no 
room  for  doubt  till  I  heard  Robert's 
story  yesterday.  But  when  he  was 
talking  to  me  I  felt  quite  satisfied 
of  the  truth  of  his  statements; 
then  when  he  had  gone  away,  all 
the  doubts  came  back  again.  And 
you  were  as  sceptical  as  myself. 
But  now,  if  I  may  judge  from  your 
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face,  he  has  succeeded  in  satisfying 
even  you  1 " 

"  He  has,  unless  he  is  a  greater 
simpleton  than  I  take  him  to  be. 
But  I  should  like  to  see  the  lady 
herself  before  coming  to  a  final  con- 
clusion." 

"  True,"  said  Bryant ;  "  and  why 
should  we  not  go  and  pay  her  a 
visit  at  once  ?  Their  hotel  is  not 
far  from  here.  Can  you  spare  half 
an  hour?" 

And  Gale  replying  that  it  was 
very  desirable  to  get  the  matter 
settled  out  of  hand,  they  set  off, 
asking  Clifford,  who  had  been  left 
in  the  other  room,  to  accompany 
them,  merely  saying  to  him,  by  way 
of  explanation,  that  they  wished  to 
call  and  make  his  wife's  acquaint- 
ance. 

"You  won't  betray  me?"  said 
Clifford  in  a  low  voice  to  Gale,  as 
they  sallied  forth  from  the  lawyer's 
office.  The  other  signified  by  an 
expressive  look,  which  Clifford 
thought  slightly  contemptuous, 
that  he  might  be  trusted. 

The  visitors  found  Hilda  sitting 
with  her  little  brother,  and  Clifford 
could  plainly  notice  the  impression 
which  his  wife  made  on  them. 
"Whatever  they  had  been  kd  to 
expect — both  the  one  who  knew 
the  whole  story  and  the  other  who 
did  not — any  suspicions  they  might 
have  still  retained  were  at  once 
disarmed  by  making  Hilda's  ac- 
quaintance. Her  marriage,  and 
what  she  supposed  to  be  her  hus- 
band's noble,  self-sacrificing  con- 
duct, had  restored  her  to  herself. 
Wholly  unsuspecting  the  errand  on 
which  the  gentlemen  had  come,  and 
ignorant,  of  course,  of  their  having 
any  knowledge  of  her  past  relations 
with  Clifford,  her  manner  was  free 
from  embarrassment,  her  gentle  dig- 
nified bearing  and  sweet  face  could 
not  fail  to  win  their  way,  and  when 
the  two  gentlemen  rose  to  take 
their  leave,  they  were  in  friendly 


rivalry  which  should  be  the  first 
to  secure  her  for  a  visit. 

"My  wife  and  daughters  are 
longing  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance," said  Mr  Bryant.  Which 
was  not  true,  for  he  had  thrown 
out  such  dark  hints  to  his  wife  that 
Clifford  had  been  making  a  fool  of 
himself,  and  had  become  the  victim 
of  a  designing  woman,  as  to  have 
given  Mrs  Bryant  the  worst  im- 
pression of  poor  Hilda;  but  he 
fully  intended  to  set  to  work  as 
soon  as  he  got  home  that  afternoon 
and  efface  the  bad  effect  which  his 
gloomy  reports  had  created. 

"Mine  is  but  a  cottage,"  said 
the  lawyer,  "which  I  have  taken 
for  a  few  weeks  to  get  a  little  fresh 
country  air ;  but  it  is  a  pretty  little 
place  in  its  way,  and  if  Mrs  Clifford 
does  not  mind  roughing  it,  she 
would  be  conferring  a  favour  if  she 
would  come  with  her  husband  for 
a  week  or  two  to  brighten  up  the 
solitude  of  my  bachelor  quarters." 

"  Bachelor's  quarters ! "  cried  Bry- 
ant,— "our  friend  Gale,  here,  is  a 
perfect  sybarite ;  he  has  no  expen- 
sive daughters  to  spend  his  money 
for  him.  You  will  find  his  house 
at  Eeigate  a  perfect  showplace ;  and 
you  ought  to  see  his  pictures  in 
town,  as  you  will,  no  doubt,  when 
he  comes  back.  But  we  must  put 
in  a  claim  too  for  an  early  visit, 
while  our  part  of  the  country  is 
still  looking  its  best.  My  girls, 
my  dear  Mrs  Clifford,  will  never 
forgive  your  husband  if  you  give 
the  first  preference  to  Gale."  And 
it  was  arranged  that  Clifford  and 
his  wife  should  go  to  Sunningdale 
in  a  few  days,  when  Arthur's  holi- 
days would  come  to  an  end,  and 
should  then  pass  on  to  visit  Mr 
Gale  at  Eeigate. 

This  being  settled,  the  two  visi- 
tors took  their  leave,  and  Clifford, 
although  watching  the  course  of 
the  interview  with  delight  at  the 
evident  impression  made  by  his 
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wife,  yet  hailed  its  termination 
with  a  feeling  of  relief,  being  in 
dread  all  the  time  lest  some  remark 
should  be  made  either  to  shame 
Hilda  or  to  disclose  his  own  base 
treatment  of  her.  But  the  old 
lawyer,  who  alone  of  the  two  knew 
of  Hilda's  secret,  was  too  astute  to 
let  fall  any  hint,  and  Bryant  was 
too  much  occupied  with  plans  for 
future  hospitality  to  dwell  upon 
the  past;  but  just  as  they  were 
leaving,  the'  conversation  bordered 
on  dangerous  ground. 

"When  first  I  heard  of  my 
young  friend's  marriage,"  said  Mr 
Bryant  to  Hilda,  as  he  held  her 


hand  in  both  his  own  with  a  be- 
nevolent smile,  "  I  was  afraid  that 
he  had  made  a  fool  of  himself; 
now  that  I  have  seen  what  the 
attraction  was,  I  can  understand 
his  behaviour.  Even  if  he  had 
thrown  away  his  fortune  to  gain  so 
charming  a  bride,  one  could  hardly 
have  blamed  him  ;  but  seeing 
that " 

"Come  along,  Bryant,"  said 
Gale,  interrupting  him ;  "  I  have 
an  appointment  overdue  already," 
and  hurried  him  out  of  the  room. 

It  was  a  great  escape,  but  Clifford 
felt  that  he  might  not  always  be  so 
fortunate. 


CHAPTER    XLII. 


When  Clifford  went  again  next 
day  by  appointment  to  the  lawyer's 
office,  he  met  with  a  very  different 
reception  from  that  which  he  had 
on  his  first  visit.  Mr  Gale  showed 
no  disposition  to  dwell  any  longer 
on  his  story,  or  to  question  its 
accuracy,  but  addressed  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty, which,  he  said,  practically 
resolved  itself  into  the  terms  which 
should  be  made  with  Burrard  ;  for 
as  Blanche,  by  marrying,  had  no 
longer  any  rights  of  her  own,  the 
settlement,  whatever  it  might  be, 
must  be  made  with  her  husband. 
The  lawyer  pooh-poohed  Clifford's 
proposal  to  surrender  four-fifths  of 
his  fortune.  The  Burrards  had  no 
claim  on  him ;  he  had  not  misled 
them  in  any  way,  or  given  them 
any  reasonable  cause,  when  they 
made  their  runaway  marriage,  to 
suppose  that  they  were  entitled  to 
a  farthing  of  the  money.  And 
when  Clifford  pleaded  his  promise, 
Gale  scouted  the  notion  that  Bur- 
rard would  wish  to  hold  him  to 
it  as  soon  as  he  knew  the  facts. 
Clifford  urged  that  Burrard  should 
not  be  told  the  facts.  He  was  still 


quite  ready  to  hold  by  his  promise 
if  his  wife's  secret  could  be  secured 
by  doing  so.  Bat  this  Gale  said  it 
was  impossible  to  secure — the  mat- 
ter had  gone  too  far.  All  that 
could  be  done  was  to  prevent  the 
secret  from  going  beyond  the  par- 
ties interested ;  to  arrange  for  keep- 
ing them  quiet.  The  first  thing 
was  to  satisfy  the  other  side  that 
they  had  no  case,  and  it  might  be 
hoped  that  this  would  not  be  dif- 
ficult. As  for  verbal  promises,  it 
was  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  word 
spoken  in  the  hurry  of  a  steamboat 
passage  could  be  accepted  as  the 
basis  for  the  transfer  of  a  fortune. 
Burrard  would  not  expect  such  a 
thing.  There  was  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  would  not  wish  to 
act  honourably;  and  his  solicitors 
were  very  respectable  people.  The 
disappointment  in  store  for  the 
Captain  had  not  really  altered  his 
position.  There  could  be  little 
doubt  that,  when  he  married  Miss 
Scallan,  it  was  not  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  getting  her  cousin's  fortune 
— at  any  rate  so  shrewd  a  man 
ought  not  to  have  jumped  at  such 
a  conclusion  without  evidence — but 
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under  the  belief  that  he  was  marry- 
ing the  only  child  of  a  very  rich  man, 
as  Scallan  was  then  reputed  to  be. 

Such  was  the  lawyer's  way  of 
looking  at  the  case.  But  when 
Clifford  went  on  to  urge  that  some- 
thing was  due  in  any  case  to  his 
cousin  as  compensation  for  her  dis- 
appointment, and  to  press  his  desire 
to  carry  out  what  was  certainly  the 
plain  intention  of  the  will,  that 
the  two  cousins  should  share  the 
fortune  between  them,  Mr  Gale 
observed  that  this  was  just  what  he 
was  coming  to.  A  compromise  of 
this  sort,  if  it  could  be  arranged, 
was  probably  the  best  course  to 
pursue  under  the  circumstances. 
It  would  keep  things  quiet,  and 
would  satisfy  the  equitable  claims 
of  all  parties.  But  it  could  only 
be  assented  to,  provided  that  the 
other  side  accepted  a  partial  sur- 
render of  the  property  as  a  free  gift 
on  Clifford's  part,  and  expressly 
repudiated  any  pretensions  to  have 
a  claim  on  the  estate.  And  it  was 
finally  arranged  that  the  affair 
should  proceed  on  these  lines. 

kAll  this  was  not  settled  in  a  day. 
Numerous  visits  had  to  be  paid  to 
Mr  Gale's  office,  and  a  lengthy  cor- 
respondence ensued  between  his 
firm  and  Burrard's  solicitors  which 
consumed  time  ;  but  eventually  it 
was  arranged  that  the  trustees 
should  continue  to  pay  the  proceeds 
of  the  estate  to  Clifford's  account 
until  the  termination  of  the  trust, 
when  the  property  would  become 
his  ;  and  that  he  should  undertake 
to  pay  one- half  of  his  income  from 
it  to  trustees  nominated  on  behalf 
of  his  cousin.  From  this  amount  an 
annuity  of  five  hundred  a-year  was 
to  be  set  aside  for  Mrs  Scallan,  and 
the  remainder  was  to  go  to  his 
cousin,  by  way  of  compensation  on 
Clifford's  part  for  not  having  carried 
out  his  father's  wishes,  and  as  an 
equitable  adjustment  of  the  desire 
embodied  in  the  will;  it  being 


recited  and  agreed  that  such  distri- 
bution of  the  property  was  to  be 
deemed  to  be  made  entirely  of 
Clifford's  free  will,  and  the  other 
side  expressly  repudiating  all  claim 
on  the  estate  on  the  part  of  his 
cousin.  It  was  further  provided 
that  the  payment  was  to  be  reduced 
by  one-half,  save  as  regards  the 
annuity  to  Mrs  Scallan,  in  the 
event  of  Burrard  succeeding  to  his 
father's  title,  or  becoming  the  eld- 
est son.  Both  contingencies  were 
likely  to  happen,  and  the  latter 
first ;  for  Lord  Mount-Burrard  was 
in  very  delicate  health,  and  had 
gone  on  a  sea  voyage  to  Australia 
to  escape  a  winter  in  Europe.  This 
stipulation  was  inserted  at  Mr 
Gale's  suggestion.  There  was  no 
call,  he  said,  for  Clifford  to  support 
the  heir-apparent  to  a  peerage,  and 
it  would  only  weaken  the  case  to 
offer  such  terms;  the  most  that 
could  be  allowed  in  such  an  event 
was  a  reasonable  amount  of  pin- 
money  for  the  lady.  Clifford  had 
cause  many  a  time  during  the  nego- 
tiations to  blush  for  his  poor  wife, 
and  to  feel  all  the  bitterness  of 
guilty  self-reproach,  as  the  facts 
relating  to  this  painful  chapter  in 
her  life,  wrung  from  him  at  first  as 
a  secret  to  be  divulged  only  to  the 
trustees  and  their  confidential  ad- 
viser, were  bandied  to  and  fro  be- 
tween the  lawyers ;  and  copied,  no 
doubt,  into  formal  letters  and  dis- 
cussed by  the  lawyers'  clerks  on 
both  sides.  How  could  that  be 
called  a  secret  any  longer  which 
was  known  to  so  many  people  ]  and 
where  was  the  list  to  stop  of  those 
to  whom  it  was  confided  1  Gale 
was  forced  to  admit,  when  Clifford 
expressed  his  apprehensions  on  the 
subject,  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  possibility  of  binding  those 
concerned  to  secrecy.  Burrard  had 
no  doubt  acquainted  the  members 
of  his  family  with  the  facts,  and  a 
woman  could  hardly  be  looked  for 
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to  keep  a  secret  where  another 
woman  was  concerned.  "You 
must  trust  to  time  and  absence  to 
put  matters  square.  If  you  live  in 
the  country  as  you  propose  to  do, 
you  are  not  likely  to  come  much 
in  contact  with  their  set.  They 
have  a  strong  inducement  to  keep 
what  they  know  to  themselves ; 
and  in.  these  busy  days  those  who 
are  not  interested  in  the  matter 
will  soon  forget  what  they  may 
have  heard  about  it."  And  Clifford 
was  fain  to  console  himself  with 
the  reflection  that  Hilda  herself  was 
unconscious  of  all  that  was  passing. 
But  for  how  long  could  she  be 
kept  in  this  happy  ignorance  1 
And  would  not  her  love  for  him 
turn  to  anger  and  scorn  if  she  dis- 
covered that  she  had  been  deceived 
and  betrayed  ? 

The  stipulation  for  the  annuity 
to  Mrs  Scallan  had  been  proposed 
by  Clifford.  Her  son-in-law,  it 
should  here  be  explained,  had  be- 
haved very  well  towards  her.  He 
had  returned  at  once  to  England 
with  his  bride,  on  finding  that 
Mrs  Scallan  had  been  left  there 
alone,  and  had  stayed  by  the  poor 
lady,  helping  her  by  his  presence 
and  countenance  through  all  the 
trouble  which  followed  on  the  dis- 
covery of  the  "  Scallan  scandal,"  an 
event  which  caused  much  excite- 
ment at  the  time,  and  of  which 
the  papers  were  full  for  a  few  days, 
until  something  else  occurred  to 
divert  attention.  Scallan  had  not 
yet  divulged  his  place  of  hiding, 
and  it  was  unlikely  that  his  wife 
would  ever  be  able  to  join  him 
again.  She  had  been  living  with 
the  Burrards,  but  was  now  at 
Brighton  by  herself,  while  the  young 
•couple  had  gone  on  a  visit  to  Mount- 
Burrard.  Burrard  had  always  held 
himself  so  independent  of  his  fam- 
ily, that  his  father,  whose  irri- 
tation at  his  son's  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  a  notorious  rocjue 


was  a  good  deal  mitigated  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  lady  was 
understood  to  have  a  handsome 
fortune  of  her  own,  thought  it  best 
to  put  a  good  face  on  matters,  and 
keep  on  good  terms  with  the  son 
who  might  soon  be  his  heir ;  and 
after  a  short  time  Burrard  received 
an  invitation  to  bring  his  wife  to 
Mount-Burrard  and  introduce  her 
to  the  family,  which  they  were  both 
glad  to  accept.  Blanche  was  there- 
fore now  in  course  of  establishing 
her  footing  with  her  new  relations ; 
those  who  have  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  young  lady  will  have 
little  doubt  with  what  result.  It 
was  while  there  that  Burrard  first 
received  intimation  that  Blanche 
was  not  an  heiress ;  but  the  ice 
had  been  broken,  and  the  difficulty 
lessened  thereby  of  breaking  the 
news  to  his  father  that  his  wife's 
fortune  would  be  much  less  than 
he  had  at  first  announced. 

Mrs  Scallan,  mean  while,  was  stay- 
ing in  lodgings  at  Brighton;  and 
as  she  had  been  made  aware  of  the 
liberal  provision  proposed  for  her 
future  comfort,  the  poor  lady,  now 
full  of  gratitude  for  her  nephew's 
kindness,  received  him  and  Hilda 
when  they  went  down  one  day  to 
see  her  with  a  degree  of  humility 
which  her  nephew  found  very  touch- 
ing. Her  husband's  crimes  and  her 
separation  from  ^him  had  broken 
her  down.  Sorrow  and  suffering 
overlaid  the  vulgarity  formerly  pro- 
minent ;  and  when  Clifford,  moved 
by  her  changed  appearance  and 
manner,  pressed  her  at  parting  to 
make  her  home  with  himself  and 
his  wife  as  soon  as  they  were  settled, 
his  aunt  could  scarcely  express  her 
thanks  for  emotion. 

But  all  these  matters  were  scarcely 
set  in  train  at  the  time  when  little 
Arthur  returned  to  school,  and 
Clifford  and  Hilda  went  down  to 
pay  their  visit  to  Sunningdale. 
With  Clifford  the  predominant  feel- 
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ing  at  first  was  one  of  anxiety  lest 
something  should  occur  to  make 
known  to  Hilda  what  he  deemed 
his  perfidy.  He  had  had  one  escape 
on  the  occasion  when  Mr  Bryant 
paid  his  visit  to  her  at  the  hotel, 
and  he  could  •  not  expect  to  be 
always  so  fortunate.  If  Hilda 
should  ask  for  an  explanation  about 
his  affairs,  and  how  it  was  he  seemed 
to  be  so  much  better  off  than  he 
had  led  her  to  suppose  he  would 
be,  how  should  he  be  able  to  answer 
without  committing  himself  and 
arousing  her  suspicions?  But  she 
never  did  ask  for  explanation,  or 
seek  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
his  affairs.  Hilda,  whom,  in  the 
days  of  her  poverty,  sad  necessity 
had  made  a  keen  domestic  econo- 
mist, and  well  conversant  with  the 
value  of  money,  and  who  had  shown, 
herself  so  zealous  in  all  her  hus- 
band's business  intrusted  to  her 
when  she  was  his  paid  servant,  was 
now  quite  indifferent  about  the 
business  side  of  their  life,  and  ex- 
hibited no  curiosity  to  know  what 
the  affairs  were  which  occupied  her 
husband,  or  what  would  be  their 
means  or  way  of  living  in  the  future. 
Not,  however,  that  she  was  any 
longer  suffering  from  the  dejection 
of  spirits  which  had  so  distressed 
and  alarmed  her  husband  during 
their  first  days  in  France ;  to  that 
painful  condition  had  succeeded  one 
of  mental  repose  and  contentment. 
Hilda,  accustomed  to  take  the  lead 
in  her  family,  always  to  be  thinking 
and  acting  for  others,  had  surren- 
dered herself  to  the  luxury  of  the 
sensation  of  leaning  on  another  for 
guidance,  and  freedom  from  the 
need  for  constant  effort.  No  doubt 
in  time  her  active  mind  and  force 
of  character  would  again  assert 
themselves,  but  me*anwhile  she  was 
unconsciously  passing  through  a 

I~eriod  of  reaction  from  the  state  of 
nnatural  tension  to  which,  up  to 
be  time  of  her  marriage,  she  had 


been  subject.  Clifford's  attitude 
towards  her  fostered  this  feeling. 
Had  they  been  married  in  ordinary 
course,  their  relations  might  prob- 
ably have  undergone  no  change ; 
she  might  have  continued  to  be  the 
active  worker  and  he  the  dreamy 
looker  on.  But  the  change  in  their 
relative  positions  which  had  come 
about  in  the  first  days  of  their 
flight,  was  continued  now  through 
these  happier  times.  Clifford  for 
his  part,  his  passionate  love  and 
admiration  for  his  wife  combined 
with  pity  and  remorse  for  the  suffer- 
ing he  had  caused  her,  redoubled 
his  attentions  and  tender  care;  and 
his  bride  accepted  them  with  a 
loving  graciousness  which  he  found 
infinitely  captivating.  He  had  now 
gained  a  new  and  even  more  charm- 
ing Hilda  than  the  helpful  girl  he 
had  wooed.  If  only  he  could  have 
been  quit  of  his  guilty  secret,  his 
happiness  would  have  known  no 
bounds.  Sometimes  he  thought,  she 
knows  or  at  any  rate  suspects  it,  but 
she  has  pardoned  me  in  her  heart, 
and  this  indifference  to  the  business 
which  is  keeping  us  here  is  assumed 
in  order  to  spare  my  feelings.  Then, 
again,  he  was  forced  to  admit  that 
this  supposition  was  unfounded ; 
Hilda's  calm  joyousness  was  un- 
clouded by  any  suspicion. 

Clifford,  then,  was  very  consci- 
ous that  this  new  condition  under 
which  she  appeared  during  their 
visit,  set  off  his  sweet  wife  to  even 
greater  advantage  than  before ; 
in  old  days,  when  troubled  with 
household  cares,  the  one  thing 
wanting  about  her  was  the  sense  of 
repose.  The  visit  indeed  afforded 
him  a  new  revelation  about  his 
wife.  He  had  never  before  seen 
Hilda  in  the  society  of  other  ladies, 
or,  indeed,  in  any  society  save  that 
of  her  little  brother.  The  daugh- 
ters of  the  house  were  all  nice  girls, 
well-looking  and  well-mannered, 
and  other  ladies  came  and  went 
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with  whom  to  make  comparisons ; 
and  Clifford  could  feel  certain  that 
it  was  not  partiality  which  made 
his  young  wife  appear  superior  to 
all  around  her.  "  Can  this  lovely 
woman,"  he  thought,  "so  gentle  and 
yet  so  dignified,  be  the  same  Hilda 
whom  I  used  to  send  trudging  in 
a  cab  about  London  on  my  errands  1 
My  cousin  was  beautiful  and  state- 
ly, but  her  beauty  was  sensuous  ; 
compared  with  her,  Hilda  looks 
like  a  queen.  And  what  an  oaf  I 
have  been  all  this  time,"  he  said  to 
himself,  as  he  stood  one  evening 
watching  her  at  the  piano,  "  never 
to  find  out  her  accomplishments 
before,  as  well  as  her  virtues  and 
graces  !  Because  she  never  spoke 
about  them  herself,  I  must  forsooth 
be  silent  too,  until  these  strangers 
bring  it  to  light !  Even  without 
the  praise  of  all  these  people  I  can 
tell  how  good  her  playing  and 
singing  must  be,  although  I  don't 
know  one  note  of  music  from 
another."  He  could  not  help  being 
conscious,  too,  of  the  increased  re- 
spect which  his  wife  brought  to 
himself  among  their  hosts.  Clif- 
ford had  never  been  the  object  of 
consideration  to  the  Misses  Bryant 
which  so  rich  a  young  man  would 
naturally  have  become,  because  of 
the  conditions  under  which  he  held 
his  fortune.  Mr  Bryant  had  al- 
ways been  careful  to  explain  to  his 
daughters  that  Clifford  was  as  good 
as  married  already,  because  bound 


to  marry  his  cousin  ;  so  that  when 
visiting  at  the  house  in  his  bache- 
lor days,  he  had  been  taken  mere- 
ly on  his  own  merits,  and  those 
somewhat  cheaply  appraised — his 
simple  ways  and  shyness,  and  in- 
attention to  fashion  in  his  dress, 
being  answerable  for  this.  But 
as  the  husband  of  this  fair  and 
accomplished  woman,  he  acquired 
a  new  value  in  the  eyes  of  the 
young  ladies ;  although  perhaps 
they  wondered  what  she  had  seen 
about  him  to  fall  in  love  with — 
for  they  had  heard  that  it  was 
entirely  a  love-match,  and  that 
the  young  couple  had  become 
betrothed  when  it  was  supposed 
their  marriage  involved  the  loss 
of  the  fortune  which,  in  some 
mysterious  way,  had  come  back 
to  the  bridegroom.  They  did  not 
understand  the  matter,  although 
it  needs  not  to  say  that  the  ro- 
mance surrounding  the  marriage,  as 
gathered  from  such  indistinct  reve- 
lations as  the  father  of  the  house- 
hold vouchsafed  to  offer,  was  much 
discussed  therein. 

But  although  Hilda  was  so 
different  outwardly,  she  was  not 
different  to  her  husband.  Now 
that  her  spirits  had  returned,  Clif- 
ford could  hardly  contain  himself 
for  joy  that  this  sweet  and  peerless 
creature  was  really  his  wife ;  and 
the  days  of  her  degradation,  and 
his  wickedness,  seemed  to  have 
passed  away  like  a  bad  dream. 


CHAPTER   XLIII. 


But  the  day  of  retribution  came. 
It  was  one  evening,  while  they 
were  still  staying  at  Sunniugdale. 
Mr  Bryant  had  been  to  town  that 
day,  but  Clifford  had  stayed  at  home. 
There  were  no  other  visitors  in  the 
house,  and  Clifford  and  his  host 
were  still  in  the  drawing-room, 
just  after  the  ladies  had  retired  for 


the  night,  when  Hilda  came  down- 
stairs again  for  some  work  which 
she  had  left  there. 

"  I  am  not  interrupting  yon, 
gentlemen,  I  hope,"  she  said,  as  she 
went  across  the  room. 

"Not  a  bit,  my  dear  Mrs  Clif- 
ford," said  her  host,  who  was 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire, 
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while  Clifford  was  sitting  opposite 
to  it  in  a  low  chair  ;  "we  were  not 
talking  business.  But,  by  the  way," 
he  added,  "  your  coming  down  re- 
minds me  that  I  have  never  told 
you  my  news." 

Hilda  had  got  back  to  the  door. 
She  stopped  and  turned  round,  the 
candle  in  her  hand. 

"  Lord  Mount-Burrard  is  report- 
ed to  be  dying, — the  Captain's 
elder  brother,  you  know.  He  is 
in  Australia,  where  he  went  on  a 
voyage  to  try  and  give  his  lungs  a 
chance,  but  they  say  he  was  too 
far  gone,  and.  can  never  live  to  get 
back  to  England.  The  news  was 
telegraphed  by  his  wife.  I  heard 
it  from  Gale  to-day,  when  I  was  up 
in  town.  So  your  cousin,  Eobert, 
will  be  Lady  Mount-Burrard  before 
long,  and  Countess  of  Chertsey  in 
time.  That  will  almost  console 
her  for  being  jilted  by  your  hus- 
band, eh,  Mrs  Clifford?" 

Hilda  smiled,  and  threw  a  pretty 
look  at  her  husband,  whose  back 
was  turned  to  her.  She  moved 
slowly  up  the  room  till  she  came 
behind  his  chair,  still  holding  the 
candle  in  one  hand,  and  placed  the 
other  on  his  shoulder.  "  He  treat- 
ed her  very  badly,  did  he  not,  Mr 
Bryant  ? "  she  said ;  "  so  it  is  well 
she  has  some  consolation.  She 
will  make  a  beautiful  countess,  I 
am  sure."  The  words  were  kindly 
spoken,  as  if  the  speaker  thought 
the  lady  was  really  to  be  pitied  for 
losing  such  a  husband. 

Clifford's  impulse  was  to  clasp 
the  pretty  hand  now  resting  on 
his  shoulder  in  his  own,  but  a 
sudden  uneasy  foreboding  that  the 
fatal  moment  was  impending  re- 
strained him.  He  sat  still,  not 
even  daring  to  turn  round  towards 
the  sweet  face  which  he  knew  was 
looking  down  on  him. 

"  Ah,"  continued  the  old  gentle- 
man, "  and  if  Miss  Blanche  had  not 
been  so  headstrong  and  precipitate, 
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what  a  revenge  she  might  have 
had !  to  become  a  countess,  and 
carry  off  your  husband's  fortune 
into  the  bargain  ! " 

Now,  then,  the  time  had  come. 
Clifford's  desire  was  to  spring  up 
and  place  his  hand  on  the  old 
man's  mouth,  but  he  sat  utterly 
powerless.  His  wife,  seeing  that 
he  was  strangely  moved,  involun- 
tarily looked  eagerly  towards  the 
speaker.  She,  too,  felt  that  there 
was  something  more  to  come  — 
something  her  husband  would  not 
wish  her  to  know;  and  she,  too, 
would  have  liked  to  stop  the 
speaker,  "but  she  was  for  the  mo- 
ment powerless  to  move. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Mr  Bryant 
with  a  sagacious  air,  standing  be- 
fore the  fire  with  .his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  "only  think  how  differ- 
ently things  would  have  turned 
out  if  you  had  not  deferred  your 
marriage  till  after  Miss  Scallan's  ! 
What  a  piece  of  luck  it  was,  to  be 
sure,  your  meeting  on  board  the 
steamer,  and  in  that  way !  If  they 
had  known  you  were  going  to  be 
married,  of  course  they  would  not 
have  been  in  such  a  hurry." 

The  two  listeners  remained  speech- 
less. Clifford  felt  that  his  doom 
had  come.  Hilda  had  scarcely  yet 
apprehended  the  full  meaning  of 
what  was  said. 

"Yes,"  continued  the  speaker; 
"how  you  must  have  chuckled  at 
finding  that  her  ladyship — that  is 
to  be — had  been  so  impetuous  as 
to  anticipate  you,  and  that  you 
might  be  married  without  sacrific- 
ing a  penny  !  although  I  am  bound 
to  say  Eobert  has  acted  very  hand- 
somely by  her,  and  given  her  a 
very  pretty  bit  of  pin-money." 

Clifford  dared  not  look  up.  He 
felt  that  his  wife's  eyes  were  on 
him,  and  that  they  read  his  guilt 
in  his  face  and  his  silence.  Now 
she  knew  all ;  that  he  had  sacrificed 
her  to  his  selfish  passion,  conceal- 
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ing  his  perfidy  from  her  all  the 
time; — that  her  gratitude  for  the 
tardy  performance  of  the  marriage 
was  wholly  undeserved. 

Still  looking  fixedly  before  him, 
while  conscious  that  his  face  ex- 
pressed his  shame,  he  felt  her  hand 
withdrawn  from  his  shoulder.  Then 
she  moved  slowly  away,  and,  passing 
out,  closed  the  door  behind  her. 

Still  he  sat  irresolute  in  his  chair, 
heedless  of  his  host's  desultory 
talk.  What  will  she  do  now,  he 
thought?  Would  all  her  love  for 
him  turn  to  hatred,  now  that  she 
has  discovered  the  wrong  he  has 
wrought  upon  her?  Will  she  cast 
him  off  as  a  perjured  villain,  resent- 
ing the  degradation  he  had  made 
her  undergo  ?  Is  this  to  be  the 
end  of  his  short  spell  of  happiness  1 

But  after  a  few  minutes  the  cour- 
age of  despair  rose  within  him. 
"  Basely  as  I  have  treated  her,"  he 
thought,  "  I  will  at  least  know  my 
fate,  black  though  that  may  be ; 
and  although  I  have  no  right  to 
ask  for  pardon,  still  I  will  do  so ; " 
and  without  stopping  to  address  his 
host,  who  saw  that  something  was 
amiss,  without  perceiving  what  the 
cause  was,  he  got  up  and  made  for 
his  wife's  room. 

Awhile  he  stood  irresolute  in 
the  corridor  outside.  All  was  silent 
within  the  room,  but  from  the  one 
adjoining  it  came  the  sounds  of 
light  laughter.  It  was  occupied 
by  one  of  the  daughters  of  the 
house ;  the  sisters  were  there,  and 
had  not  yet  separated  for  the  night 
A  maid  came  out  of  Mrs  Bryant's 
room,  and  passing  him,  went  down- 
stairs, wondering  perhaps  to  see 
him  standing  there.  Everything 
about  the  house  wore  its  ordinary 
aspect ;  but  for  him  the  whole 
course  of  his  life  might  be  altered 
from  this  moment.  How  would  his 
wife  meet  him  after  this  revelation  ? 

He  could  not  stand  there  much 
longer ;  the  young  ladies  would  be 


coming  out  presently.  His  dress- 
ing-room was  open.  Should  he  go 
in  there  and  put  off  the  meeting, 
perhaps  till  the  morrow?  But  na; 
base  and  cowardly  he  might  have 
been,  but  now  he  would  be  irreso- 
lute no  longer.  On  the  other  side 
of  that  door  he  must  learn  his  fate, 

He  knocked  and  entered. 

Hilda  was  standing  before  the 
dressing-table,  as  if  musing. 

As  he  entered,  she  turned  round 
towards  him,  but  her  face  was 
shaded  from  the  light.  He  dared 
not  wait  to  read  his  fate  in  it. 
"Hilda,"  he  said,  "you  know  all. 
Can  you  forgive  me  ? " 

Hilda  for  answer  threw  herself 
on  his  breast. 


The  years  have  passed  on,  and 
Clifford  and  his  wife  are  still  estab- 
lished in  the  country  home  where 
they  settled  down  in  the  early  days- 
of  their  married  life.  It  is  the  same 
manor-house  as  that  to  which  they 
paid  their  eventful  visit,  recorded 
in  these  pages,  but,  save  as  to  its 
old  red  walls  standing  amid  the 
venerable  trees,  it  now  wears  a  very 
different  aspect.  The  place,  with 
its  well-ordered  and  sober  comfort 
within,  and  its  trim  lawns  and  gay 
flower-beds  and  shady  walks  with- 
out, reflects  the  habits  and  feelings 
of  the  inmates.  They  live  quietly ; 
for  although  Clifford,  now  in  full 
possession  again  of  his  father's  for- 
tune,— Burrard,  who  has  succeeded 
to  the  family  title,  having  renounced 
on  behalf  of  his  Countess  the  share 
which  she  held  for  a  time, —  con- 
tinues to  dispense  it  liberally,  his 
generosity  is  tempered  by  his  wife's 
good  sense ;  and  enough  remain?, 
after  providing  for  the  good  works- 
to  which  both  continue  to  devote 
themselves,  to  admit  of  the  exercise 
of  seemly  hospitality  towards  their 
richer  neighbours,  with  whom  the 
owners  of  the  old  manor-house,  and 
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especially  its  fair  and  gentle  mis- 
tress, are  as  justly  popular  as  they 
are  beloved  and  respected  by  the 
poorer  classes  around  them,  whose 
lot  they  are  doing  so  much  to 
lighten  and  improve.  The  feud 
with  the  hunting  portion  of  the 
community  has  long  since  been  laid 
to  rest ;  and  Arthur,  now  spending 
his  first  term  at  Rugby,  is  to  enjoy 
an  introduction  to  the  delights  of 
riding  to  hounds  on  his  blood  pony, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  groom, 
when  he  comes  home  for  the  Christ- 
mas holidays.  Mrs  Scallan  is  a 
frequent  inmate  of  the  household. 
Lord  Chertsey,  who  is  a  very  good 
son-in-law,  insists  on  her  paying 
a  long  visit  every  year  to  Mount- 
Burrard,  where  he  always  treats  her 
with  great  respect,  and  nearly  suc- 
ceeds in  making  his  wife  do  the 
same  ;  but  she  is  happier  under  her 
nephew's  roof.  The  poor  lady  has 
aged  fast ;  neither  widow  nor  wife, 
with  a  husband  dead  to  the  world, 
but  to  whom  her  heart  is  still  given, 
she  is  broken  in  health  and  spirits. 
She  goes  to  Brighton  every  year  for 
a  change,  and  sometimes  pays  a 
visit  to  old  friends  from  America, 
staying  at  the  Langham  Hotel  \ 
but  she  spends  most  of  her  time 
at  the  manor-house,  and  if  allowed 
to  do  so,  would  spoil  her  grand- 
nephew  and  grand-niece  even  more 
than  she  did  her  daughter. 


For  two  little  children  now  play 
at  Clifford's  knees,  and  each  day  he 
feels  the  greatness  of  his  happiness 
— happiness  lessened  only  by  the 
sense  that  it  is  undeserved.  That 
his  crime  has  not  been  forgotten  by 
the  victim  of  it,  he  knows  by  the 
completeness  with  which  he  has 
been  forgiven.  No  reproach  has 
ever  escaped  Hilda's  lips  ;  he  has 
not  been  called  on  to  make  any 
atonement  for  his  misdeed  in  any 
punishment  save  that  inflicted  by 
his  own  conscience.  That  can  never 
cease  to  reproach  him,  although 
with  time  the  sense  of  it  may  grow 
blunter,  as  the  days  of  his  evil- 
doing  pass  away  into  the  distance, 
and  are  hidden  from  the  mind's 
view  by  newer  interest?.  Mean- 
while, he  feels  that  nothing  can 
undo  the  injury  he  has  inflicted  on 
the  woman  he  so  dearly  loves — 
loves  more  than  ever  as  he  measures 
the  greatness  of  her  forgiveness  by 
his  sense  of  the  greatness  of  his 
sin  against  her.  He  feels  that, 
do  what  he  may  to  gain  his  wife's 
respect,  she  may  have  forgiven,  but 
can  never  forget ;  and  that,  in  place 
of  the  perfect  confidence  which 
there  should  have  been  between 
them,  on  one  episode  of  their  lives 
there  must  always  be  reserve  and 
silence,  tainted  by  the  memory  of  a 
great  wrong. 
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E  L  E  C  T  R  A. 


A  SON'S  vengeance  for  his  father's 
murder  forms  the  theme  of  one 
of  the  greatest  tragedies  of  Shake- 
speare. A  like  subject  employed 
the  pen  of  ^Eschylus,  of  Sophocles, 
and  of  Euripides,  the  three  great 
tragedians  of  Greece ;  and  as  their 
three  plays  on  the  revenge  of  Ores- 
tes happen  to  be  the  only  dramas 
extant  by  each  of  them  on  one 
and  the  same  story,  it  is  obviously 
natural  to  compare  them.  Only, 
in  doing  so  we  are  in  danger  of 
treating  Euripides  with  some  in- 
justice. Schlegel  has  pronounced 
his  "Electra"  to  be  his  worst  play; 
and  it  is  indisputably  inferior  to 
most  of  his  tragedies.  We  are 
therefore  contrasting  him  at  his 
worst,  with  his  two  great  rivals  at 
their  best — an  unfair  treatment  to 
which  the  critic,  mindful  of  the 
grandeur  of  his  Medea,  and  the 
tender  beauty  of  his  two  Iphi- 
genias,  will  be  slow  to  subject  him. 
NOT  need  we  wonder  if  Euripides 
felt  even  his  spirit  quail  on  entering 
the  lists  with  two  such  mighty 
athletes;  if  (to  change  the  figure) 
on  surveying  the  structures  raised 
by  two  such  architects,  beholding 
the  massive  and  rugged  grandeur 
of  the  one  temple,  and  the  beauti- 
ful symmetry  of  the  other,  he  were 
tempted  to  exclaim,  "Better  than 
you  I  cannot  build,  but  like  you 
I  will  not."  His  deviations  from 
the  treatment  of  the  story  by  his 
predecessors  can  hardly  have  been 
thought  improvements,  even  by 
himself;  but  they  may  well  have 
seemed  to  him  needful  to  enable 
his  thrice-told  tale  to  wear  some 
gloss  of  novelty.  And  Milton,  who 
loved  Euripides  so  well,  and  who 
has  echoed  some  of  his  strains, 
doubtless  allowed  for  this  exigency 
of  his  position,  when,  recalling  a 


famous  chorus  in  this  play,  he 
styled  its  author  "sad  Electra's 
poet,"  as  though  in  temporary  obli- 
vion of  the  far  superior  claims  of 
his  famous  rivals. 

When,  having  dismissed  Eurip- 
ides from  the  too  unequal  compe- 
tition, we  come  to  contrast  those 
two  great  rivals  of  his  with  one 
another,  it  at  first  seems  impossible 
to  avoid  giving  the  palm  to  Sopho- 
cles. In  the  conduct  of  the  action, 
in  the  pathetic  interest  with  which 
he  invests  its  principal  personages, 
and  in  the  striking  situations  in 
which  he  places  them,  he  appears  at 
every  point  to  improve  on  his  great 
predecessor.  One  consideration  must, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind,  if  we 
would  give  ^schylus  his  due  place. 
The  "  Electra  "  of  Sophocles  is  in 
itself  a  perfect  whole.  It  does  not 
depend  on  a  foregoing,  it  does  not 
prepare  the  way  for  a  succeeding, 
drama.  But  the  "  Choephori  "  of 
^Eschylus  is  the  second  member  of 
a  great  trilogy.  It  looks  backward 
to  the  "Agamemnon,"  which  pre- 
cedes ;  above  all,  it  looks  onward  to 
the  "  Eumenides,"  which  follows  it. 

Less  complete,  then,  in  itself, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  than 
the  "  Electra "  of  Sophocles,  it 
may  nevertheless  be  found  perfect 
as  a  component  part  of  a  larger 
whole.  More  readily  than  the 
dramas  of  Sophocles  and  of  Eurip- 
ides, too,  does  it  lend  itself  to  a 
comparison  with  Hamlet;  since 
with  ^Eschylus,  as  with  Shake- 
speare, the  protagonist  is  the  aven- 
ging son.  With  the  other  two 
Greek  tragedians,  it  is  the  daughter 
of  the  murdered  man  whose  sorrows 
make  the  strongest  claim  to  our 
sympathies ;  and  accordingly  their 
plays  bear  her  name,  which  the 
drama  of  ^Eschylus  does  not. 
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And  of  a  truth,  110  tragic  heroine 
ever  claimed  the  tears  of  an  audience 
by  a  better  title  than  the  hapless 
Electra  of  Sophocles.  Her  girlhood 
saddened  by  the  wrong  done  to  her 
absent  father  by  her  guilty  mother, 
she  is  doomed  in  early  womanhood 
to  see  him  murdered  by  his  faith- 
less wife  on  the  very  day  of  his 
triumphant  return  home ;  and  then, 
horror  of  horrors !  to  see  her  wed 
and  crown  ^Egisthus,  the  partner 
of  her  crimes.  After  this,  she  has 
to  endure  long  years  of  cruel  oppres- 
sion at  their  hands,  only  cheered 
by  the  hope  that  she  may  yet  live 
to  see  the  blood  of  Agamemnon 
required  from  his  slayers  by  her 
brother  Orestes ;  for  the  boy,  yet 
a  child  when  his  father  fell,  was 
saved  by  his  brave  sister,  and 
sent  forth  under  the  charge  of  a 
trusty  slave,  to  be  sheltered  in  the 
house  of  Strophius,  the  Phocian. 
Eight  or  nine  years  elapse ;  the 
boy  is  grown  to  man's  estate,  and 
his  sister  sends  letter  after  letter 
to  implore  him  to  return;  stand- 
ing forth  herself  the  while  as 
the  one  solitary  champion  of  right 
against  might  in  the  polluted  palace 
of  Mycense, — never  by  word  or  deed 
desisting  from  her  steadfast  protest 
against  the  long-lasting  injustice  of 
which  she  is  the  victim  —  never 
ceasing  to  hope  against  hope  that 
the  gods  will  make  justice  prevail 
at  last,  and  will  see  to  the  punish- 
ment of  the  prosperous  wicked. 
Others  may  bow  their  heads  to  the 
blast ;  Electra  holds  hers  erect,  and 
braves  the  beating  of  the  pitiless 
storm.  Others  may  make  terms  with 
the  usurpers,  may  dissimulate  their 
disapproval ;  but  neither  for  fear  or 
favour  will  Electra  consent  to  hide 
for  a  single  instant  her  strong  and 
enduring  abhorrence  of  their  wick- 
edness, or  to  dry  the  tears  for  which 
her  buried  but  unavenged  father 
calls.  It  is  this  profoundly  pa- 
thetic situation  which  Sophocles 
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presents  to  us  in  perfect  pictures  of 
unrivalled  beauty.  Euripides  at- 
tenuates its  force  by  novel  additions 
to  the  story.  And  ^Eschylus  is  too 
much  occupied  with  the  terrible 
position  in  which,  according  to  his 
view  of  the  subject,  Orestes  is 
placed,  to  set  his  sister's  sorrows 
before  us  with  the  fulness  of  detail 
in  which  Sophocles  paints  them; 
for  the  conception  of  Sophocles 
is  simpler  than  that  of  ^schylus 
and  of  Euripides.  Reverting  to 
the  account  of  Agamemnon's  death 
given  to  us  in  the  '  Odyssey,' 
he  makes  ^Egisthus  the  slayer  of 
Agamemnon,  and  Clytemnestra  his 
guilty  accomplice ;  so  that  his  blood 
is  to  be  required  in  the  first  instance 
from  the  former, — death  being  also 
meted  to  the  latter  for  her  share 
in  the  deed.  Orestes,  the  murdered 
king's  son,  has  one  simple  duty  set 
before  him — to  avenge  his  father; 
and,  by  doing  so,  to  cleanse  his 
ancestral  hearth  from  the  pollution 
which  his  blood  has  brought  upon 
it.  This  it  is  which  Apollo  the 
Purifier  has  enjoined  upon  him ; 
and,  this  once  done,  he  may  look 
forward  to  a  long  and  happy  reign 
in  the  palace  of  his  fathers.  There 
is  no  place  in  this  story,  so  consid- 
ered, for  anxious  self-questionings, 
for  painful  complications  arising 
out  of  conflicting  duties.  Led  in 
by  a  god,  the  young  avenger  stands 
god-like,  without  fear  or  wavering, 
before  us  from  the  first;  and  his 
course  is  triumphant  and  happy 
like  that  of  the  sun  rejoicing  in  his 
strength.  It  is  far  otherwise  with 
the  Orestes  of  ^Eschylus,  and,  in 
his  degree,  with  that  of  Euripides  ; 
for  whereas  Clytemnestra  was  held 
by  Sophocles  to  have  wholly  for- 
feited her  maternal  claims  by  killing 
her  children's  father,  those  claims, 
to  the  minds  of  his  predecessor  and 
his  successor,  remained  still  to 
some  extent  in  force.  Orestes  is, 
according  to  them,  clearly  in  the 
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path  of  duty  while  he  seeks  to 
avenge  his  father ;  but  by  slaying 
his  mother  he  commits  what,  to 
their  thought,  is  as  clearly  a  crime. 
Yet  without  the  commission  of  this 
crime  that  duty  cannot  be  dis- 
charged ;  for  to  them,  not  ^Egisthus 
but  Clytemnestra  is  at  once  the 
originator  and  the  accomplisher 
of  the  fell  deed  that  is  to-  be 
avenged.  The  simple  Homeric 
conception  which  might  have  left 
space  for  distinguishing  between 
the  criminality  of  ^gisthus  and 
that  of  Clytemnestra  —  even  as 
Shakespeare  draws  a  broad  line 
between  that  of  his  King  and  Queen 
of  Denmark — is  cast  aside,  and  -5Ss- 
chylus  sets  us  face  to  face  in  Ms 
guilty  queen  with  a  woman  as  dar- 
ing in  wickedness  as  Lady  Macbeth, 
standing  before  gods  and  men  as 
solely  responsible  for  her  husband's 
murder ;  with  her  weak  and  coward- 
ly second  husband  as  no  more  than 
her  accomplice.  Thus  Orestes  can- 
not obey  Apollo's  command  to  "slay 
the  slayers  "  without  reddening  his 
hands  with  his  mother's  blood ;  and 
on  this  terrible  deed,  according  to 
^Eschylus,  the  gods  themselves  look 
for  some  time  with  divided  minds. 
The  third  part  of  his  great  trilogy 
disentangles  the  knot,  and  releases 
Orestes  on  the  Hill  of  Mars  from 
the  pursuing  Furies  ;  even  as  Euri- 
pides sends  him  to  the  distant  shrine 
of  the  Tauric  Diana  to  obtain  de- 
liverance from  them  in  the  calm 
and  holy  presence  of  his  long-lost 
sister.  Now  the  Orestes  of  the 
"  Choephori "  is  affected  throughout 
the  play  by  foreshadowings  of  what 
is  to  be  the  result  of  his  action ;  and 
it  is  his  agitated  mind,  his  sense 
of  guilt  even  while  discharging 
what,  seen  in  another  light,  is  a 
sacred  duty,  which  the  spectator 
is  especially  interested  in ;  so  that 
Electra  can  only  occupy  the  second 
place  in  his  attention.  So,  too, 
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/Eschylus  skilfully  divides  the  sym- 
pathies of  his  audience.  They  are 
in  the  main  with  Orestes  ;  but,  un- 
like Sophocles,  ^Eschylus  claims  a 
portion  of  them  for  Clytemnestra 
— for  whereas,  according  to  Homer 
and  to  Sophocles,  her  motives  in 
the  murder  of  her  husband  were 
wholly  base  and  selfish,  according 
to  ^schylus  her  leading  motive 
(or,  if  you  will,  the  pretext  by 
which  she  lulled  her  conscience  to 
repose)  was  anger  at  the  immolation 
of  her  own  beloved  child  Iphi- 
genia  by  Agamemnon.  He  shows 
her  only  once,  and  for  a  brief  mo- 
ment, to  the  spectators,  before  the 
closing  scene  of  the  "Choephori," 
because  he  wishes  them  to  keep 
fresh  in  their  remembrance  the 
awful  conclusion  of  his  ' ;  Agamem- 
non," in  which  Clytemnestra,  point- 
ing to  the  corpse  of  Cassandra  as  the 
last  item  in  her  long  account  against 
her  husband,  stands  forth  as  the 
personified  Ate  of  the  house  of  the 
Atreidse, — the  embodiment  of  the 
curse  wrought  by  the  Thyestean 
banquet, — and  justifies  her  deed  to 
the  Argive  elders  as  the  befitting 
retribution  to  Agamemnon  for  the 
death  of  his  innocent  daughter.  In 
the  ears  of  the  ^Eschylean  audience 
there  still  rings  Clytemnestra's  spe- 
cious plea  for  herself,  as,  lifting  her 
blood-stained  hand  over  the  bleed- 
ing body  of  the  dead  king,  she 
cries — 

' '  Yet  not  unmerited  his  doom, 

Who  brought  this  curse  upon  our  home, 

And  slew  his  child — his  child  and  mine — 

The  offshoot  of  a  common  line, 

For  whom  my  tears  shall  ever  flow, 

For  whom  my  grief  no  bounds  shall  know. 

Yes — let  him  go  and  boast  below, 

For  bloody  deeds  that  he  hath  done, 

By  death  his  bloody  guerdon  won." 

— Lord  CARNARVON'S  Agamemnon. 

Before  their  eyes  there  still  floats 
the  weird  vision,  so  artfully  con- 
jured up  by  the  bereaved  mother, 
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of  the  ghost  of  Iphigenia,  standing 
motionless  and  mournful  by  the 
stream  of  Acheron  to  receive  the 
cruel  father  who  sent  her  thither 
in  the  first  bloom  of  her  youth  and 
beauty ;  and  to  welcome  him  with 
a  spectral  kiss  to  her  gloomy  abode. 
For  when  the  old  men  asked  of 
Clytemnestra  in  their  despair,  "Ah ! 
who  shall  bury  him?  who  shall 
mourn  for  him  1 "  she  chilled  their 
very  heart's  blood  by  her  reply — 

1 '  By  our  hand  he  fell  and  died  : 
Our  hand  shall  his  grave  provide, 
Though  no  mourning  throng  attend 
To  convoy  him  to  his  end. 

Fret  thee  not  with  care  like  this  : 
Him  lovingly  his  child  shall  meet 
15y  the  swift  stream  of  sighs,  and  greet 

With  fond  embrace  and  tender  kiss." 
— Ibid. 

In  a  word,  the  Agamemnon  of 
/Eschylus  is  less  of  a  guiltless  vic- 
tim, Clytemnestra  less  of  an  ordin- 
ary murderess,  than  the  two  char- 
acters as  conceived  by  Sophocles. 
And  accordingly  the  vengeance  of 
the  former's  death  by  the  execution 
of  the  latter  assumes  in  the  hands 
of  Sophocles  a  more  entirely  judicial 
type  than  ^Eschylus  gave  to  it.  The 
vague  mysterious  background  of 
destiny  against  which  his  person- 
ages loomed  forth  dark  and  majes- 
tic to  the  eye  of  ^Eschylus  disap- 
pears, and  they  stand  out  clear 
and  beautiful  in  the  light  of  day, 
but  with  some  loss  of  their  for- 
mer majesty  and  tragic  awe.  For 
this,  however,  Sophocles  has  pro- 
vided very  considerable  compensa- 
tion, as  has  been  already  said,  in 
the  creation  of  a  type  of  high  femi- 
nine resolution  and  steadfastness  in 
duty,  only  second  to  his  own  An- 
tigone, in  his  Electra. 

His  beautiful  play  opens  in  front 


of  that  palace  at  Mycenae  which  has 
long  been  her  prison  and  house  of 
sighs, — that  palace  which  can  yet, 
after  three  thousand  years,  attract 
the  explorer  by  its  buried  treasures 
and  its  fearful  tales  of  woe  and 
crime.  But  the  clear  morning  light 
now  gives  the  spectator  good  hope 
that  the  curse  which  has  brooded 
over  it  so  long  is  about  to  be  re- 
moved— "that  the  black  night  has 
waned,  and  the  powers  of  light  are 
in  the  ascendant."  * 

"Dark  night 
Is  vanished  with  her  stars,  and  the  full 

choir 
Of  wakening  birds  proclaim  the  daylight 

here,"  f 

says  the  faithful  old  attendant  of 
the  youthful  Orestes,  whom,  with 
his  friend  Pylades,  son  of  Strophius, 
he  is  guiding  back  to  his  ancestral 
halls;  and  for  a  while  the  stage 
is  occupied  by  the  three,  two  of 
whom — the  aged  full  of  memories, 
the  young  man  full  of  hopes — stand 
devising  how  to  execute  the  great 
enterprise  which  has  brought  them 
to  the  palace  of  Pelops.  Orestes, 
who  is  presented  to  the  spectators 
in  all  the  strength  and  beauty  of 
earliest  manhood,  makes  no  question 
of  the  righteousness  of  his  under- 
taking. No  threatening  god  has 
driven  him  into  it  against  his  will. 
He  has  consulted  Apollo  about  it 
indeed;  but  this  not  to  learn  whe- 
ther it  was  lawful,  but  only  how 
to  accomplish  it.  The  oracle  has 
replied  that  not  with  an  army  but 
single-handed,  not  by  open  force 
but  by  skilful  stratagem,  would 
Orestes  succeed  in  taking  the  two 
justly  forfeited  lives.  So  the  two 
young  friends  have  planned  a  scheme 


*  The  Electra  of  Sophocles.     Edited  by  Professor  Jebb. 

t  Three  Plays  of  Sophocles.  Translated  by  Lewis  Campbell.  Hardly  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  vivid  picture  in  the  original  of  the  torch  of  day  stirring  up  the  busy  little 
warblers. 
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for  the  purpose.  The  old  man,  to 
whom.  Orestes  now  imparts  it, — the 
same  who  saved  his  life  before  from 
the  pursuit  of  JEgisthus, — is  to  enter 
the  palace  with  the  feigned  tidings 
of  his  death,  and  so  lull  his  fath- 
er's murderers  into  false  security. 
Then  Orestes  and  Pylades  are  to 
enter  in  confirmation  of  the  tid- 
ings, bearing  the  empty  urn,  which 
they  pretend  contains  the  ashes 
of  the  former ;  and  so,  through 
seeming  death,  find  opportunity 
of  dealing  death  indeed  to  the 
guilty.  One  duty  only  must  be 
first  discharged — that  of  making 
libations  and  offerings  on  the  mound 
which  hides  Agamemnon's  bones. 
Orestes  and  his  two  friends  go  out 
on  this  errand,  and  the  stage  is  left 
vacant  for  the  appearance  of  the 
principal  performer. 

Deliverance  is  near  at  hand,  but 
Electra  knows  it  not.  "With  brain 
bewildered  by  a  sense  of  intolerable 
oppression,  with  heart  wrung  by  her 
dead  father's  wrongs  and  by  the  sil- 
ence of  her  living  brother,  she  takes 
advantage  of  the  temporary  absence 
of  her  worst  oppressor,  ^Egisthus, 
to  come  forth  and  bewail  her  sor- 
rows in  the  light  of  day.  Her  dress 
bears  witness  alike  to  her  mourning 
for  her  father — the  eight  or  ten  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  his  death 
count  for  nothing  while  that  death 
remains  unavenged — and  to  the  ser- 
vile treatment  she  endures  from  her 
mother.  Her  face  is  noble  and  still 
beautiful,  but  worn  by  grief.  It  is 
thus  that  she  pours  forth  her  lament 
for  the  mighty  king  who  escaped 
death  in  so  many  a  glorious  battle, 
only  to  fall  ingloriously  at  home, 
and  makes  her  prayer  on  his  behalf 
to  those  mightier  sovereigns  of  the 
dead  to  whose  realm  this  earthly 
monarch  was  so  foully  sent : — 

"Electra.  0  purest  light ! 

And  air  by  earth  alone 
Measured  and  Ihnitable,  how  oft  have  ye 


Heard  many  a  piercing  moan, 

Many  a  blow  fall  on  my  bleeding  breast, 

When  gloomy  night 

Hath  slackened  pace  and  yielded  to  the 

day! 

And  through  the  hours  of  rest, 
Ah !  well  'tis  known 
To  my  sad  pillow  in  yon  house  of  woe, 
What  vigil  of  scant  joyance  keeping, 
Whilst  all  within  are  sleeping, 
For  my  dear  father  without  stint  I  groan, 
Whom  not  in  bloody  fray 
The  War-god  in  the  stranger  land 
Received  with  hospitable  hand  ; 
But  she — my  mother — and  her  paramour, 
^Egisthus,  as  the  woodmen  fell  the  oak, 
Cleft  through  the  skull  with  murderous 

stroke. 
And  from  no  lips  save  mine,  until  this 

hour, 

Father,  bursts  forth  the  wail  for  thee, 
Slain  shamefully,  slain  cruelly. 
But  never  I 

Will  cease  my  crying  and  sad  mourn- 
ing lay, 

While  I  behold  the  sky 
With  shivering  splendours  bright,  or 

this  fair  day. 

But,  like  some  brood-bereaved  nightin- 
gale, 

With  far-heard  wail, 
Here  at  my  father's  door  my  voice  shall 

sound. 

0  home  beneath  the  ground  ! 
Hades  unseen  and  dread  Persephone, 
And  darkling  Hermes,   and  the   Curse 

revered, 

And  ye,  Erinyes,  of  mortals  feared, 
Daughters  of  Heaven,  that  ever  see 
Who  die  unjustly,  who  are  wronged  i' 

the  bed 

Of  those  they  wed, 

Come,    succour  us,   avenge   our  father's 
blood!"— (C.) 

The  dread  powers  hear,  and  are 
preparing  to  answer,  this  passionate 
invocation.  But  no  audible  re- 
sponse comes  from  them.  Only  an 
earthly  company  of  weak  though 
affectionate  sympathisers  draw  near, 
as  if  summoned  by  Electra's  moans. 
They  are  maidens  of  Mycenae  who 
form  the  Chorus,  and  try  to  comfort 
her  by  their  pity,  their  prayers  that 
her  evil  mother  may  yet  reap  the 
due  reward  of  her  deeds,  and  their 
well-meant  but  vain  entreaties  to 
cease  from  her  fruitless  tears.  "  By 
no  lament  or  prayer,"  say  they, 
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"  canst  thou  raise  thy  father  from 
that  Lake  of  Hades  which  awaits 
all  men  and  has  received  him." 
"  Nay,"  replies  Electra,  "  I  were 
senseless  indeed  could  I  forget  a 
father  who  died  so  piteously.  Sor- 
row, however  unavailing,  is  god- 
like :  it  is  the  bird  that  never  ceases 
her  wail  for  Itys  that  Zeus  loves. 
Thee,  all-sorrowful  JSlobe,  I  count 
indeed  a  goddess,  who  weepest  ever- 
more in  thy  rocky  sepulchre  ! "  The 
Chorus  bid  her  hope  much  from  her 
distant  brother;  but  the  hope  of 
his  return  burns  but  dimly  now  in 
Electra's  mind.  The  future  is  un- 
certain, and  meantime  the  present 
is  intolerable,  while  the  past  con- 
tains for  her  but  that  one  madden- 
ing memory  to  which  the  Chorus 
incautiously  turn  her  thoughts  by 
exclaiming — 

' '  A  wailing  voice  rose  when  he  touched 

the  strand,* 

A  wailing  voice  when  low  thy  father  lay 
On  that  fell  day, 
When    the    bronze    edge  with    adverse 

stroke  was  driven. 
By  craft  'twas  planned, 
By  lust  t  the  blow  was  given." — (C.) 

Stirred  by  the  remembrance,  Elec- 
tra implores  the  sovereign  Euler  of 
the  gods  to  see  this  great  wrong 
righted ;  nor  suffer  the  perpetrators 
of  such  a  crime  to  go  on,  as  they 
are  doing  now,  enjoying  the  pros- 
perity which  it  has  purchased  for 
them.  But  whether  the  gods  show 
themselves  mindful  of  justice  in 
this  matter  or  not,  she  declares  her 
own  resolve,  which  is  never  to 
accept  comfort  and  outward  well- 
being  on  condition  of  forgetting 
her  dead  father,  or  ceasing  to  bid 
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her  lament  "  wing  its  mournful 
way  to  hover  over  his  sepulchre." 
For  where,  as  she  says,  would  be 
Reverence  and  Piety  among  mortals, 
should  he  be  suffered  to  lie  in  his 
grave,  as  though  mere  earth  and 
nothing,  and  his  enemies  never  have 
it  done  to  them  as  they  did  to 
him? 

It  is  this  her  strong  sense  of  a 
due  to  be  demanded,  of  a  sacred 
right  trampled  on  which  must  be 
once  more  set  on  high,  that  con- 
stitutes the  essential  nobility  of 
Electra's  character;  and  it  is  by 
such  utterances  as  these  which  ex- 
press it  that  Sophocles  makes  good 
her  claim  to  the  respect  of  the 
audience,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
powerfully  bespeaks  for  her  their 
pity.  It  is  no  selfish  sorrow  for 
mere  personal  wrong  that  the  in- 
jured princess  pours  forth  into  the 
sympathising  ears  of  the  Chorus  in 
the  calmer  discourse  which  succeeds 
her  more  impassioned  lyric  strains. 
Yet  her  own  personal  wrongs  are 
great.  Insulted  and  treated  as  a 
slave  rather  than  as  a  daughter  by 
the  haughty  mother  to  whom  her 
tears  for  her  slain  father  are  a  perpet- 
ual reproach,  she  has  to  bear  hourly 
anguish  from  seeing  her  father's 
place  filled  by  her  father's  mur- 
derer, ^gisthus  pours  his  liba- 
tions at  the  table  where  Agamem- 
non feasted  and  fell.J  Clytem- 
nestra  commemorates  her  husband's 
death  with  monthly  dances  and 
rejoicing,  reproaches  her  daughter 
when  she  weeps  at  such  an  abomin- 
able festival,  and  tries  to  make  her 
cease  from  the  relief  of  tears  by 
saying— 


*  The  presages  of  evil  in  the  mouths  of  the  Argive  populace ;  and,  more  especially, 
Cassandra's  prophetic  lamentations. 

f  The  protest  of  Sophocles  against  Clytemnestra's  specious  excuses  for  her 
crime.  He,  at  least,  will  hear  of  no  motive  but  the  degiading  one  assigned  for  it 
by  Homer. 

I  So  was  Agamemnon  killed,  according  to  Sophocles.  JSschylus  makes  Clytem- 
nestra  slay  him  in  the  bath. 
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* '  0  hateful  to  my  sight  !   Hast  thou  alone 
A  father  lost  ?     Mourns  no  one  but  thy- 
self?"* 

bursting  forth  at  other  times  into 
violent  abuse  of  her  for  preserving 
the  life  of  Orestes,  and  saving  him 
to  become,  as  years  pass  on,  a  stand- 
ing menace  to  his  mother. 

Sad,  too,  as  Electra's  present 
state  is,  worse  still  is  in  store  for 
her.  So  the  audience  learn  from 
the  discourse  of  her  sister  Chry- 
sothemis,  who  enters  the  scene 
.splendidly  attired,  and  followed 
by  attendants  who  bear  libations. 
Chrysothemis  stands  in  the  same 
relation  t)  the  Electra,  that  Is- 
mene  fills  towards  the  Antigone, 
of  Sophocles.  In  each  case  the 
prosaic  nature  offers  a  marked  con- 
trast to  the  poetic ;  and  the  nobler- 
minded  woman  finds  a  foil,  which 
sets  off  her  higher  standard  of  duty 
and  grander  aims  in  life,  in  the  more 
commonplace  ideas  and  meaner  as- 
pirations of  her  sister.  Chryso- 
themis can  own  that  Electra  has 
chosen  the  better  part,  as  the  un- 
daunted defender  of  righteousness ; 
but  it  is  a  part  which  she  has 
not  the  courage  to  enact  herself. 
So  she  avoids  uttering  the  disap- 
proval that  she  feels  of  the  conduct 
of  her  mother  and  ^Egisthus,  and 
adroitly  keeps  on  terms  with  them, 
reaping  as  her  reward  those  honours 
and  luxuries  which  are  withheld 
from  her  contumacious  sister.  Her 


first  words  disclose  her  character. 
She  is  sorry  to  see  Electra  convers- 
ing with  persons  who  live  outside 
the  palace,  and  still  nourishing  in 
her  own  and  in  other's  breasts  feel- 
ings of  indignation  against  the 
powers  that  be ;  while  too  weak  to 
give  effect  to  them.  For  herself, 
she  says  she  is  grieved  at  the 
present  state  of  things :  had  she 
power,  she  would  change  it ;  but 
as  it  is,  prudence  is  best.  "  I  would 
thou  wouldst  do  like  me,"  she  says 
to  Electra ;  "  although  I  own  that 
the  strict  right  is  on  thy  side,  not 
on  mine."  Poor  are  the  rewards 
of  your  line  of  conduct,  is  in  sub- 
stance the  heroine's  answer.  Mine 
is  better  guerdoned.  Suffering, 
want,  scorn  if  you  will;  but  at 
least  I  will  never  disgrace  my 
father's  name,  nor  cease  to  avenge 
him  on  his  murderers,  so  far  as 
my  weakness  suffers  me,  and  to 
console  his  spirit  by  such  honour 
as  it  is  in  my  power  to  pay  him. 
Chrysothemis,  who  always  prides 
herself  on  her  self-restraint  (having 
a  far  less  powerful  nature  to  re- 
strain than  Electra),  is  nevertheless 
sufficiently  roused  by  her  sister's 
scorn  of  her  worldly  wisdom  to 
try  to  frighten  her  out  of  the  course 
which  she  envies  without  daring 
to  follow.  So  she  reveals  to  the 
audience  how  critical  is  the  moment 
at  which  (as  they  alone  know)  Ores- 
tes has  arrived,  by  telling  Elec- 


*  "  Queen.  Do  not,  for  ever,  with  thy  veiled  lids 
Seek  for  thy  noble  father  in  the  dust  : 
Thou  knowest,  'tis  common ;  all  that  live  must  die, 
Passing  through  nature  to  eternity. 

Hamlet.  Ay,  madam,  it  is  common. 

Queen.  If  it  be, 

Why  seems  it  so  particular  with  thee  ?  " 

This  is  one  of  the  many  concurrences  of  thought  between  Sophocles  and  Shakespeare. 
Hamlet's  mother  loves  her  son  ;  Electra's  hates  her  daughter.  Gertrude  is  more 
weak  than  wicked ;  Clytemnestra  is  exactly  the  reverse :  but  each  woman  has  so 
blunted  the  finer  sensibilities  of  her  nature  by  wrong-doing,  that  she  can  believe 
that  some  real  comfort  is  to  be  extracted  from  the  universality  of  bereavement ;  and 
has  become  incapable  of  seeing  how  each  true  mourner  feels  his  grief  enhanced, 
not  lessened,  by  the  thought  of  the  widespread  human  misery  which  it  helps  him  to 
understand. 
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tra  tliat  this  is  her  last  warning. 
^Egisthus  and  Clytemnestra  are 
about  to  immure  her  in  a  living 
grave — a  dark,  rock-hewn  chamber, 
whence  her  ill-omened  voice  will 
no  more  be  heard  by  them.  The 
sooner  the  better,  replies  the  un- 
daunted woman.  Then  at  least  I 
shall  see  no  more  the  sights  I  hate. 

Chrysothemis,  finding  she  can 
prevail  nothing,  proposes  to  pro- 
ceed on  her  errand ;  which  is,  she 
says,  to  bear  her  mother's  gifts 
and  libations  to  Agamemnon's  tomb. 
The  guilty  queen  has  had  a  vision 
which  terrified  her.  She  dreamed 
that  she  saw  her  husband's  spirit 
revisit  his  old  hearth,  and  plant  his 
ancient  sceptre  there ;  which  scep- 
tre at  once  took  root,  and  became  a 
tree  which  overshadowed  the  land 
of  Mycenae :  so,  in  hopes  of  avert- 
ing any  unfavourable  fulfilment  of 
the  dream,  she  sends  these  tardy 
offerings  by  her  compliant  daugh- 
ter. Electra  sees  a  gleam  of  hope 
in  a  vision  which  sounds  so  like 
a  prediction  of  her  brother's  re- 
turn. Her  strong  words  of  horror 
at  the  thought  of  such  libations 
from  their  mother's  blood-stained 
hand,  persuade  her  sister  to  forbear 
the  impiety  of  presenting  them ; 
and,  instead,  to  make  a  joint-offer- 
ing in  their  names,  with  prayers  for 
the  success  of  Orestes,  aided  by 
that  mighty  ghost  which  is  already 
troubling  his  murderer's  sleep. 

And  now  the  way  is  cleared  for 
the  production  of  Clytemnestra  her- 
self upon  the  scene.  The  day  of 
her  judgment  has  come;  the  aven- 
ger is  at  the  door,  preceded  -by  the 
warning  dream.  That  dream  has 
roused  misgivings  in  her  mind, 
which  she  will  not  own  even  to 
herself ;  but  which  have  led  her  to 
try  over  once  again,  in  the  court 
of  her  subtle  intellect,  the  great 
cause  between  her  husband  and 
herself.  She  believes  herself  satis- 


fied with  her  own  self-justification; 
yet  an  irresistible  impulse  moves 
her  to  rehearse  it  to  Electra,  and  see 
if  she  cannot  put  that  ceaseless  ac- 
cuser of  her  deed  to  silence  by  the 
specious  arguments  which  have 
seemed  so  weighty  to  herself. 
It  is  thus  that  Sophocles  gives 
his  audience  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  all  that  Clytemnestra  can 
urge  in  her  own  behalf  —  that, 
having  seen  her  vain  pleas  torn 
asunder  by  the  pitiless  logic  of  her 
daughter,  they  may  give  their  un- 
divided sympathies  to  Orestes  in 
the  great  act  that  is  to  follow,  and 
own  hers  to  be  a  just  execution. 
The  proud  queen,  gorgeously  at- 
tired and  in  the  autumn  glow  of 
her  matured  beauty,  confronts  the 
pale  and  meanly -dressed  woman, 
whose  beauty,  less  obvious  to  the 
vulgar  eye  than  hers,  is  of  a  far 
grander  order.  After  upbraiding 
Electra  for  leaving  her  seclusion 
without  her  permission,  and  for 
speaking  ill  of  her  own  mother,  she 
proceeds  to  defend  the  deed  which 
has  made  her  daughter  abhor  her. 
The  old  plea,  put  in  her  mouth  by 
.ZEschylus,  is  boldly  stated  —  the 
murder  of  Iphigenia,  slain  sense- 
lessly as  well  as  cruelly,  when  the 
daughter  of  Menelaus  would  have 
been  the  fitter  victim.  "  You  say  I 
killed  your  father  ? "  are  her  words. 
"  So  I  did, — I  have  no  wish  to  deny 
it;  but  'twas  not  I  alone, — 'twas 
Justice  slew  him."  "  Have  I  licence 
to  reply  1 "  asks  Electra.  And  hav- 
ing obtained  it,  she  goes  on  to  plead 
the  cause  of  the  dead  against  the 
living.  "  You  confess  that  you  kill- 
ed my  father  1 "  she  says.  "  What 

J  J 

could  you  confess  more  to  your  own 
disgrace,  whether  the  deed  were  in 
itself  just  or  unjust1!  As  to  your 
just  cause — Iphigenia's  death — ask 
the  huntress  Artemis  why  she  re- 
strained the  winds  in  Aulis."  Then 
follows  the  tale  of  how  Agamem- 
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non's  unwitting  slaughter  of  her 
dappled  stag  moved  the  wrath  of 
the  goddess  —  a  wrath  that  only 
his  daughter's  blood  could  appease. 
That  precious  offering  was  given, 
and  given  with  the  greatest  reluct- 
ance, not  for  Menelaus's  sake  only, 
but  for  that  of  Greece  and  all  her 
chieftains.  Suppose,  however,  that 
Agamemnon  were  to  blame  for  his 
child's  death,  did  it  follow  that  his 
wife  should  slay  him1?  "  Take  heed," 
says  the  remorseless  arguer,  "lest, 
establishing  such  a  law,  thou  find 
it  condemn  thyself  to  die."  And 
then,  after  all,  who  can  believe  this 
story  of  Clytemnestra's  excessive 
concern  for  one  of  her  children, 
when  they  see  how  she  treats  the 
present  Electra,  and  desires  the 
death  of  the  absent  Orestes  ?  Who 
can  doubt  that  regret  for  the  inno- 
cent Iphigenia  was  the  mere  pre- 
text, love  for  the  guilty  ^gis- 
thus  the  real  cause,  which  reddened 
Clytemnestra's  hand  with  her  hus- 
band's blood,  when  they  see  her 
living  as  the  wife  of  her  accomplice 
in  the  deed,  bearing  him  children, 
and  oppressing  those  she  bore  to 
Agamemnon1?  The  answer  is  a 
crushing  one.  Clytemnestra  can 
think  of  no  suitable  rejoinder.  She 
can  only  call  poor  Electra  shame- 
less for  daring  to  speak  thus  to  her 
mother,  and  threaten  her  with  pun- 
ishment on  the  approaching  rtturn 
of  ^Egisthus.  Electra  owns  that 
her  words  sound  amiss,  though 
the  shame  is  not  really  hers,  but 
the  mother's,  whose  conduct  has 
forced  her  to  use  them;  and  Cly- 
temnestra turns,  with  what  show  of 
dignity  she  may,  to  offer  her  prayers 
to  Apollo  to  avert  the  omen  of  her 
dream. 

A  favourable  answer  to  those 
prayers  seems  speedily  vouchsafed 
to  her.  The  old  attendant  of 
Orestes  enters,  asks  if  he  beholds 
the  wife  of  ^Egisthus,  and  an- 


nounces himself  as  sent  to  her 
husband  and  herself  by  their 
Phocian  friend  Phanoteus  with 
glad  tidings.  Clytemnestra  bids 
him  declare  them.  "  Orestes  is 
dead,"  says  the  messenger,  with- 
out preamble.  "  I  have  heard  my 
death-warrant,"  cries  Electra,  as 
she  sees  the  long -cherished  hopes 
of  so  many  years  vanish  from  her. 
Not  so  the  mother.  "Heed  not 
her :  have  /  heard  aright  ? "  is  the 
first  expression  of  her  joy  at  the 
prospect  of  relief  from  her  long 
anxiety.  And  when  the  messenger 
has  repeated  his  announcement, 
Clytemnestra  turns  with  unfeeling 
hardness  from  the  weeping  Electra 
to  hear  the  time  and  manner  of 
her  son's  death.  With  wonderful 
eloquence,  with  a  minute  wealth 
of  circumstantial  description  which 
might  well  deceive  more  suspici- 
ous listeners  than  the  two  who, 
with  widely  different  feelings  of 
pleasure  and  anguish,  hang  on  his 
words,  the  old  man  describes  the 
appearance  and  victories  of  the 
young  Orestes  at  the  Delphic 
games,  and  the  fatal  chariot -race 
in  which  he  lost  his  life.  Curious, 
perchance,  to  see  whether  any 
motherly  feeling  survives  yet  in 
Clytemnestra's  breast,  the  messen- 
ger spares  no  particular  likely 
to  excite  compassion.  The  manly 
beauty  of  the  youthful  victim,  the 
universal  applause  which  he  won, 
the  overturn  of  his  car  against 
the  pillar  which  it  failed  to  clear 
in  making  the  seventh  circuit, 
the  cruel  death  of  the  charioteer, 
entangled  in  his  own  reins,  and 
so  mangled  and  disfigured  by  the 
hoofs  of  his  own  horses  that  his 
face  could  scarcely  be  recognised, 
are  each  clearly  described  by  him. 
"  The  handful  of  white  dust,  shut 
in  an  urn  of  brass,"  which  is  all 
that  remains  of  so  much  promise, 
will,  so  he  says,  arrive  shortly. 
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Two  Phocians  are  on  their  way 
to  bear  it  for  burial  to  his  old 
home. 

Not  quite  in  vain  has  the  mes- 
senger spent  his  words.  Her  first 
wicked  joy  fades  from  Clytem- 
nestra's  face  as  she  hears  them, 
and  she  stands  a  moment  ques- 
tioning with  herself: — 

"  Cly.  0  heavens  !  what  shall  I  say  ? 

That  this  is  well  ? 

Or  terrible,  but  gainful  ?    Hard  my  lot, 
To  save  my  life  through  my  calamity. 
Old  Man.  Lady,  why  hath  my  speech 

disheartened  thee  ? 
Cly.  To  be  a  mother  hath  a  marvellous 

power. 

No  injury  can  make  one  hate  one's  child." 

-(C.) 

Professor  Jebb,  the  student's  best 
guide  through  the  "Electra"  of 
Sophocles,  refuses  to  see  here  only 
an  artful  endeavour  to  simulate  the 
feelings  which  the  occasion  appears 
to  demand,  and  considers  his  Cly- 
temnestra  to  be  "humanised  by 
these  few  words  of  genuine  grief." 
And  certainly  she  is  too  outspoken 
on  other  occasions  to  make  it  fair 
to  doubt  her  sincerity  now;  more 
especially  as  she  seems  ashamed  of 
the  emotion  which  forms  the  one 
natural  inconsistency  in  her  other- 
wise consistently  evil  character, 
and  proceeds  to  argue  herself  out 
of  it.  She  asks  why  she  should 
mourn  for  the  death  of  one  whom 
she  had  never  seen  since  his  child- 
hood, and  who  had  grown  up  her 
enemy — whose  death  sets  her  free 
from  a  continual  fear,  and  will,  as 
she  hopes,  impose  silence  at  length 


on  Electra.  And  casting  one  last 
scornful  glance  on  her  now  crushed 
and  defeated  enemy,  she  leads  the 
messenger  into  her  palace,  that  she 
may  give  him  the  guerdon  of  his 
tidings.  Her  parting  taunt  to  her 
unhappy  daughter  is  the  last  word 
the  audience  hear  from  her  until 
her  death-shriek  rings  in  their  ears. 
Her  scoff  at  the  hopes  of  her  own 
punishment  now  quenched  for  ever 
in  her  son's  blood,  justifies  by  anti- 
cipation the  terrible  deed  which 
that  self -same  son,  little  as  she 
knows  it,  is  about  to  perform. 

Electra,  left  alone  with  the  pity- 
ing Chorus,  owns  her  hitherto  in- 
domitable spirit  broken  at  last,  and 
sees  no  refuge  but  death  for  her 
sorrow.  "Let  me  lie  down  on  this 
threshold  and  die,"  she  exclaims ; 
"  the  roof  which  covers  my  mother 
shall  cover  me  no  more."  The 
Chorus  interpose  a  few  ineffectual 
consolations,  while  the  hapless  wo- 
man wails  out,  "I  have  none  left 
to  help  me ;  the  helper  I  looked 
for  has  vanished.  Can  another 
brother  be  born  to  me  now]  The 
one  I  had,  cruel  fate  has  cast  under 
his  horses'  feet :  *  I  am  not  even 
suffered  to  mourn  for  and  to  bury 
him."  While  she  thus  speaks, 
Chrysothemis  hastens  in,  fresh 
from  her  pious  errand  to  her 
father's  tomb.  She  brings  what 
would  have  been  glad  tidings  an 
hour  ago  —  tidings  of  tokens  of 
Orestes'  return  in  the  fresh  liba- 
tions and  the  lock  of  hair  t  which 
the  audience  saw  him  depart  in  the 


*  Compare  Schiller's  Thekla  in  "  Wallenstein. " 

t  Sophocles  here  uses  the  same  device  to  announce  the  return  of  Orestes  as  was 
employed  by  ^Eschylus  in  the  "  Choephori,"  making  it  have  the  same  success  with 
Chrysothemis  that  it  had  in  the  elder  play  with  Electra.  But,  for  the  actual 
recoguition,  which  is  the  great  turning-point  of  his  drama,  he  employs  the  simpler 
ami  yet  more  impressive  method  which  we  shall  see  further  on.  It  was  left  to 
Euripides  to  ridicule  the  somewhat  inartistic  device  of  their  great  common  prede- 
cessor, whose  Electra  matches  her  locks,  and  measures  her  footprint,  with  her 
brother's  ;  and,  by  such  ridicule,  richly  to  deserve  the  sarcasms,  under  which  he  in 
his  turn  afterwards  smarted,  of  Aristophanes.  For  Euripides  makes  his  messenger 
tell  Electra  of  offerings  on  her  father's  tomb,  and  of  a  severed  curl  which  he  has  found 
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first  scene  to  offer.  But  these 
tokens  have  no  force  as  against  the 
public  and  circumstantial  announce- 
ment of  his  death ;  and  Electra, 
pitying  what  she  deems  her  sister's 
error,  disposes  of  their  testimony 
at  once  by  supposing  that  some 
compassionate  Phocian  has  offered 
them  in  memory  of  the  lately  slain 
Orestes. 

By  this  time  she  has  rallied  her 
scattered  powers,  and  resolved  on 
one  supreme  effort.  She  announces 
her  intention,  and  bids  the  sister, 
whose  regained  sympathy  arouses 
her  hopes  of  aid  from  her,  join  her 
in  the  desperate  enterprise.  The 
long  -  looked  -  for  avenger  has  per- 
ished, but  Electra  herself  will  sup- 
ply his  place.  What  fate  has 
denied  to  the  son,  may  be  accom- 
plished by  the  daughter ;  and  she 
invites  her  sister  to  share  the 
danger  and  the  glory  of  killing 
^Egisthus.  Her  appeal  ends  thus  : 

"  Dear  one,  comply  ;  and  with  thy  father 

labour, 
Toil  with  thy  brother,  *  save  me  from  my 

sorrow, — 
Nay,  save  thyself :   well  knowing  that 

'tis  shameful 
For  noble  spirits  on  'mid  shames  to  live." 

But  Chrysothemis,  true  to  her  dis- 
position, meets  this  generous  cour- 
age by  cold  prudence,  this  poetic 
enthusiasm  by  the  veriest  common- 
place of  prose.  She  wholly  de- 


Eledra.  [Sept 

clines  to  help,  while  promising  to- 
conceal,  her  sister's  purpose,  and 
does  her  best  to  dissuade  her  from 
it.  The  Chorus,  too,  fail  to  ap- 
prove, though  they  cannot  but  ad- 
mire, such  nobly  daring  rashness. 
Then  Electra  see?,  but  without  sur- 
prise, that  she  stands  alone.  For 
this,  too,  she  says  she  is  ready — 

"  I,  all  alone  and  with  a  single  hand, 
Must  do  it.      For  it  shall  not  be  un- 
done."—(C.) 

In  vain  Chrysothemis  remonstrates 
and  argues.  The  Chorus  listen 
to  the  debate  between  flexible 
worldly  wisdom  and  inflexible  jus- 
tice, impersonated  by  the  two  sis- 
ters, in  silence ;  but  when  the 
younger  one  departs,  saying,  "  You 
will  see  that  I  was  right  by  the 
evils  which  you  will  bring  on 
yourself,"  they  go  over  to  Electra's 
side  and  proclaim  her  with  one 
voice  to  have  chosen  the  better  part. 
They  sing  the  praises  of  her  strong 
sense  of  filial  duty,  to  be  evinced 
at  the  risk  of  her  own  life,  and  ask 
indignantly  why  persons  unmind- 
ful of  the  ties  of  kindred  (like 
Clytemnestra,  and,  in  a  lower  de- 
gree, like  Chrysothemis)  cannot 
learn  piety  from  the  birds  of  the 
airl  And  they  then  proceed  to 
invoke  for  Electra,  now  deserted 
by  all  her  living  kindred,  the  help 
of  her  long-buried  father  : — 


there,  and  bid  her  compare  it  with  her  own  tresses,  with  action  like  to  that  of  the 
JEschylean  Electra.  ' '  You  will  often  find  hair  of  the  same  colour  belonging  to  per- 
sons in  no  wise  related,"  is  her  sensible  iep]y.  To  his  request  that  she  would  measure 
the  print  of  a  foot  which  he  has  found  with  her  own,  she  answers  :  "A  man's  foot  is 
always  larger  than  a  woman's."  Finally,  alluding  to  the  last  and  conclusive  token  in 
the  "  Choephori,"  he  expresses'a  hope  that  Orestes,  if  returned,  may  wear  the  garment, 
woven  by  Electra's  hand,  which  he  wore  on  the  night  of  his  flight.  "  Kay,"  rejoins 
the  sister,  "  knowest  thou  not  that  I  was  then  too  young  to  weave  robes  for  any  one  ; 
and  suppose  I  had  been  able,  as  people's  clothes  do  not  grow  with  their  bodies,  how 
could  the  full-grown  man  come  here  wearing  the  dress  of  his  childhocd  1 "  It  is  very 
possible  that  this  derisive  criticism  on  the  grand  old  dramatist  may  have  highly 
amused  a  democratic  audience  in  Athens,  but  at  what  a  ruinous  expense  !  with  what 
injury  to  the  receptive  state  of  mind  needful  to  the  enjojment  of  Euripides's  own 
tragedy  !  To  attempt  to  exercise  the  functions  of  dramatist  and  of  critic  at  one  and 
the  same  time  was  surely,  on  his  part,  a  fatal  mistake. 

*  These  expressions  imply  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  fatter  and  brotler  would 
aid  the  survivors  in  their  pious  work. 
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""Voice  that  the  dead  can  hear,  sound 

sad  below, 
With    thy  harsh    notes    reproachful, — 

tell  the  king, 
In  his  earth-chamber,  of  his  house  the 

woe  ; 
How  discord  fell   disparts  his  children 

twain , 

And  how  Electra,  lonely  in  her  pain, 
Finds  none  that  help  can  bring  : 
"Who,  like  the  mournful  nightingale, 
For  her  father  makes  her  wail, 
Fearless  of  death,  ah  generous  !   so  she 

gain 
Death  to  the  evil  two,  and  see  the  slayers 

slain." 

For  this,  and  for  choosing  a  tearful 
life  rather  than  the  prosperity  of 
the  wicked,  the  Chorus  declare  her 
to  be  both  good  and  wise  up  to  the 
full  measure  of  the  wisest  and  the 
best.  They  conclude  by  this  wish 
for  her : — 

"  Mayst  thou  soon,  in  wealth  and  might, 
Stand  as  far  above  thy  foes 

As  above  thee  now  they  rise  ; 
Since  thou  art  seen,  unprosperous  in  man's 

sight, 

But  by  the  highest  law  earth  knows 
Called  happy,  through  thy  reverence  of 

Right 
Sent  to  us  from  the  skies." 

Sophocles  loves  to  emphasise  the 
contrast  between  what  things  seem 
and  what  they  really  are  ;  and  this 
irony  of  his  (noticeable  throughout 
the  play  in  his  delineation  of  the 
outward  prosperity  and  inward  ill 
estate  of  Clytemnestra,  —  the  ap- 
parent misery,  yet  real  grandeur,  of 
Electra)  comes  out  very  strongly  in 
the  next  scene.  The  prayer  of  the 
evil  mother  seemed  to  obtain  im- 
mediate fulfilment.  To  the  good 
wishes  of  the  Chorus  for  the  pious 
daughter  and  sister,  what  looks  an 
awful  contradiction  is  given  at  once; 
for  the  two  so-called  Phocian  stran- 
gers (Orestes  and  Py lades  in  reality) 
draw  near,  as  the  song  concludes, 


with  the  urn,  which  seems  to  make 
the  accomplishment  of  its  prayer 
impossible.  They  ask  Electra, 
whose  mean  dress  prevents  their 
suspecting  who  she  is,  to  introduce 
them  into  the  palace ;  and  at  once 
state  the  nature  of  their  errand. 
Now  at  last  face  to  face,  as  it  seems, 
with  the  final  negative  to  the  hopes 
and  prayers  of  so  many  years, 
Electra  still  finds  strength  to  speak 
and  act ;  and  her  action  is  the  most 
touching,  her  words  are  the  most 
pathetic,*  of  the  many  moving  situ- 
ations and  speeches  of  the  Greek 
stage.  The  actor  who,  according  to 
Athenseus,  performed  her  part,  hold- 
ing the  urn  which  really  contained 
the  ashes  of  his  own  lately  deceased 
son,  and  brought  down  the  plaudits 
of  the  spectators  by  the  deep  feeling 
of  his  lament,  would  in  truth  have 
had  no  need  to  resort  to  this  device 
had  he  thrown  himself  heartily  into 
the  personage  whom  he  was  repre- 
senting. 

"  Give  me  the  urn,"  says  Electra 
to  the  leader  of  the  two  strangers, 
"  that  I  may  weep  and  bewail  my- 
self, and  my  whole  race,  in  these 
ashes."  The  urn  is  given  to  her. 

' '  El.  0  monument  of  him  whom  o'er  all 

else 

I  loved  !  sole  relic  of  Orestes'  life, 
How  cold  in  this  thy  welcome  is  the  hope 
Wherein   I   decked  thee  as  I  sent  thee 

forth  ! 
Then,  brilliant  was  thy  going,  whom   I 

now 
Bear  lightly,    a  mere    nothing,    in  my 

hands. 
Would  thou  hadst  gone  from  life  ere  I 

despatched 
Thee  from  these  arms  that  saved  thee  to 

a  land 
Of  strangers,  stealing  thee  from  death  ! 

for  then 
Thou  hadst   been   quiet  on  that  far-off 

day, 
And  had   thy   portion    in    our   father's 

tomb. 


*  This  of  course  applies  to  the  original.  Mr  Campbell's  translation  is  very  good 
(it  has  been  used  here  for  the  most  part,  as  the  frequent  "  C."  bears  witness) ;  but  no- 
translation  can  affect  us  as  do  the  very  words  of  Sophocles. 
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Now  thou  hast  perished  miserably,  afar 
From  home  and  from  thy  sister,  in  exile. 
And   I,  0   wretchedness !    neither  have 

bathed 
And  laid  thee  forth,  nor  from  the  blazing 

fire 

Collected  the  sad  burden,  as  was  meet : 
But    thou,    when    foreign    hands    have 

tended  thee, 

Com'st  a  light  handful  in  a  narrow  shell. 
Wo  3   for  the   constant  care  I  spent  on 

thee 
Of  old  all  vainly,  with  sweet  toil !  *    For 

never 
Wast  thou  thy  mother's  darling,  nay, 

but  mine, 
And   I   of  all  the  household  most  thy 

nurse, 
While  '  sister,  sister,'  was  thy  voice  to 

me. 

But  now  all  this  is  vanished  in  one  day, 
Confounded  in  thy  death.     For  like  a 

storm 
Thou  hast  torn  all  away  and  gone.     No 

more 

My  father  lives  :  myself  am  dead  in  thee. 
Thyself  art  lost  in  death.     Our  enemies 
Triumph,  and  she  is  maddened  with  her 

j°y> 

Our  mother  most  unmotherly,  of  whom 
Thy  secret  missives  often  told  me  thou 
Wouldst  rise  to  be  the  punisher.  But 

this 

The  hapless  genius  of  thy  lot  and  mine 
Hath  reft  away,  and  sends  thee  thus  to 

me, 
For  thy  loved  form  thy  dust  and  fruitless 

shade. 
O  bitterness  !   0   piteous   sight !     Woe  ! 

woe  ! 

0  sent  on  thy  dire  journey,  dearest  one, 
How  thou  hast  ruined  me  !  ruined  in- 
deed, 

Dear  brother  !  Then  receive  me  to  thy- 
self, 

Hide  me  in  this  thy  covering,  there  to 
dwell, 

Me  who  am  nothing,  with  thy  nothing- 
ness, 

For  ever.  Yea,  when  thou  wast  here 
above, 

1  ever  shared  with  thee  in  all,  and  now 

I  would  not  have  thee  shut  me  from  thy 
tomb. 

0  let  me  die  and  follow  thee  !  the  dead, 

1  see  it  now,  alone  have  no  more  pain." 

-(C.) 


The  recognition  follows  quickly. 
Orestes,  to  whom  Electra's  passion- 
ate grief  had  at  once  disclosed  her, 
lets  the  light  break  more  gently  on 
his  sister's  mind  by  his  deep  in- 
terest in  her  forlorn  condition,  and 
by  his  questions  about  her  wrongs. 
He  asks,  after  hearing  them — 

"Or.  And  is  there  none  to  succour  or 
prevent  ? 

El.  None.  Him  I  had,  you  give  me 
here  in  dust. 

Or.  How,  seeing  thine  ill  fate,  I  pity- 
ing stand  ! 

El.  Know  now,  none  ever  pitied  me 
but  you."— (C.) 

"  Because  none  ever  came  whose 
concern  in  your  sorrows  was  like 
my  own,"  is  the  reply.  "  Let  go 
that  urn,  and  receive  in  exchange 
for  it  a  living  brother."  So  the 
brief  sentences  of  the  remainder  of 
the  dialogue  may  be  yet  more  briefly 
summarised.  Orestes  confirms  his 
words  by  the  production  of  his 
father's  signet-ring ;  t  and  Electra 
passes  at  one  bound,  as  only  a 
strong  nature  like  hers  could  do 
and  live,  from  the  deepest  depres- 
sion to  the  most  rapturous  joy. 

But  she  cannot  long  give  way  to 
her  transports  of  devout  gratitude. 
The  great,  the  awful  work  which 
she  had  been  on  the  point  of  at- 
tempting single  -  handed,  presses. 
"Assign  me  my  part  in  it,"  she 
says  to  her  brother, — "I  shall  shrink 
from  none. 

"For  I 

Alone,  of  two  things  had  achieved  one, 
Noble  deliverance  or  a  noble  death. " — (C. ) 

The  old  man  comes  forth  from  the 
palace  to  report  that  Clytemnestra 
is  alone  there ;  but  to  chide  their 
delay,  since  the  return  of  /Egisthus 
is  imminent.  Electra  thanks  him 


*  It  is  the  old  nurse  of  Orestes  who,  in  the  "  Choephori, "  bewails  her  wasted  labour 
in  taking  charge  of  his  infancy, — going,  with  the  garrulity  of  age,  into  many  homely 
details. 

t  This  is  scarcely  an  example  of  Aristotle's  "recognition  by  tokens"  (Arist.  Poet., 
11, 15,  16),  as  are  the  recognitions  of  ^Eschylus  and  of  Euripides.  Orestes  would  have 
been  believed  on  his  own  word,  which  the  signet  only  confirms. 
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for  her  brother's  preservation ;  and 
then,  with  prayers  to  Apollo  for  his 
aid,  the  three  avengers  enter  the 
guilty  house. 

The  Chorus  remain  outside ;  but 
their  quickened  mental  vision  be- 
holds Ares  sniffing  the  blood  which 
long-delayed  justice  is  at  last  about 
to  shed,  and  the  Furies  —  those 
sleuth  -  hounds  who  long  have 
tracked  the  blood  of  King  Aga- 
memnon— rushing  eagerly  forward 
to  seize  his  murderers  for  their 
prey  :— 
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CHORUS. 

1. 

"  Str.  See,  breathing  bloodshed  fierce, 
how  far 

Has  come  on  his  dread  road  the  God  of 
War. 

See,  entering  through  the  palace-door 

Those  sleuth-hounds,  on  the  track  of  kin- 
dred gore, 

Whose  fangs  no  crime  can  flee. 

What  seemed  my  dream  before 

Takes  shape,  and  now  stands  forth  a 
dread  reality. 

2. 

Anti.  Into  that  hall  a  Hand  has  ]ed 
The  stealthy-footed  'venger  of  the  dead. 
His  sire's  rich  throne  he  stands  beside, 
The  keen  death  flashing  in  his  hands. 

His  guide 

Hermes,  fair  Mai'a's  son, 
Spreads  clouds  his  steps  to  hide. 
The  goal  is  reached  at  last,  the  work  of 

death  begun." 

Electra  comes  forth  to  watch  for 
the  coming  of  ^Egisthus ;  perhaps, 
too,  that  she  may  not  see  her 
mother  die.  Then  there  is  heard 
from  within  the  cry  of  Clytemnes- 
tra,  as  she  recognises  the  avenger 
of  Agamemnon  in  the  Phocian 
stranger.  A  second  but  unavail- 
ing call  for  ^Egisthus  follows, — So- 
phocles, by  reminding  his  audience 
once  more  of  the  true  source  of  her 
•crimes,  taking  security  for  their 
saying,  like  G-oaeril's  husband — 


"This   judgment  of   the  heavens  that 

makes  us  tremble, 
Touches  us  not  with  pity." 

Once  more  Clytemnestra  is  heard, 
this  time  imploring  her  son  to  have 
pity  on  his  mother.  "  Thou  hadst 
none,"  answers  Electra,  "on  him, 
or  on  the  father  that  begat  him." 
Two  more  shrieks  show  that  the 
appeal  is  being  disregarded ;  and 
then  succeeds  a  dead  silence,  broken 
thus  by  the  Chorus  as  they  wel- 
come the  young  avenger  and  his 
friend's  return  from  doing  justice 
on  their  guilty  queen  :  — 

CHORXJS. 

' '  The  curse  hath  found,  and  they  in  earth 
who  lie 

Are  living  powers  to-day. 

Long  dead,  they  drain  away 
The  streaming  blood  of  those  who  made 
them  die. 

Behold,  they  come,  they  come  ! 
His  red  hand  dripping  as  he  moves 
With  drops  of  sacrifice  the  War-god  loves. 

My  'wildered  heart  is  dumb." — (C.) 

"El.  How  have  you  sped,  Orestes  ? 

Or.  Well,  in  there  : 

If  high  Apollo's  oracle  said  well." 

Thus  unagitated  by  any  of  the 
remorse  of  the  Orestes  of  JEschylus 
— having  appeased  the  Furies,  in 
fact,  instead  of  provoking  them — 
the  Sophoclean  Orestes  re-enters  the 
palace,  calmly  to  await,  beside  his 
wretched  mother's  corpse,  the  arrival 
of  ^Egisthus.  Electra  receives  her 
tyrant  in  the  court.  He  has  heard 
the  good  news  of  Orestes'  death,  and 
wants  to  have  it  confirmed  to  him 
by  the  Phocian  messengers.  "  Tell 
me  where  they  are,"  he  unfeelingly 
asks  Electra;  "their  tidings  con- 
cern you  most — so  you  ought  to 
know."  Her  answers,  that  nothing 
could  possibly  concern  her  more, 
and  that  they  are  within  with 
their  kind  hostess,  to  whom  their 
errand  is  now  finished,*  bear  a 


*  Professor  Jebb  appositely  quotes  Shakespeare's  similar  irony,  when  he  makes 

;y  Macbeth  say  of  Duncan,  her  expected  guest — 
"  He  that's  coining 
Must  be  provided  for." 
rOL.  CXXX. — NO.  DCCXCI.  X 
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double  meaning,  —  one,  the  true 
one,  plain  to  the  Chorus  and  the 
audience,  while  the  other  only  is 
intelligible  to  ^Egisthus.  He  pro- 
ceeds with  his  questions  :  "  Did 
they  report  him  to  be  assuredly 
dead?"  "More  than  that,  they 
showed  him  to  us  as  such,"  is  the 
reply.  "You  can  behold  the  sad 
sight  for  yourself." 

"  j£g.  Against   their   wont   thy   words 

have  given  me  joy. 
El.  Much  joy  be  thine,  if  this  be  joy 

to  thee  ! 
jfEg.  Silence,  I   say  !      "Wide  let   the 

gates  be  flung 

For  all  the  Myceneans  to  behold, 
And  all  in  Argolis,  that  if  but  one 
Hath  heretofore  been  buoyed  on  empty 

hopes 

Fixed  on  Orestes,  seeing  him  now  dead 
He  may  accept  my  manage,  and  not  wait 
For  my  stern  chastisement  to  teach  him 

sense."  —  (6.) 

The  palace-doors  open  and  disclose 
a  veiled  corpse  lying  on  a  couch. 
Orestes  and  Py  lades  stand  beside 
it  motionless.  "  Raise  the  cover- 
ing," says  -^gisthus,  "  that  I  may 
see  and  mourn  my  dead  kinsman." 

"Or.  Thyself  put  forth  thine  hand.    Not 

mine  but  thine 
To  look,   and  bid    a    farewell    to   this 

corse. 
j£g.  I  will,   for  thou  advisest  well  ; 

but  thou, 

Call  Clytemnestra,  if  she  be  within. 
Or.  She  is  beside  thee,  gaze  not  other- 
where." 


s,  at  this  strange  speech, 
starts,  looks  suspiciously  at  the 
speaker,  and  then  snatches  the  veil 
from  the  face.  There  before  him 
lies,  in  place  of  the  dead  youth 
whom  he  expected  to  see,  the 
woman  whose  love  for  him  has 
been  so  fatal,  now  stretched  out 
cold  in  death  in  the  hall  where 
he  slew  Agamemnon  at  her  bid- 
ding. "Into  whose  toils  have  I 
fallen?"  shrieks  the  coward. 

"Or.  Ha  !  knowest  thou  not 

Thou  hast  been  taking  living  men  for 
dead. 


j3Zg.  I  understand  that  saying.     Woe 

is  me! 

None  but  Orestes'  voice  could  so  address 
me."— (C.) 

The  after  -  interchange  of  words 
is  short.  Speedily  Orestes  drives 
^Egisthus  before  him  into  the  inner 
recess,  that  he  may  yield  up  his  life 
on  the  precise  spot  where  he  took 
Agamemnon's ;  and  the  Chorus  are 
left,  with  Electra,  to  exult  at  this 
final  triumph  of  right  over  wrong, 
and  to  rejoice  at  the  sight  of  the 
house  of  Atreus  freed  at  last  from 
the  curse  which  had  brooded  over 
it  so  long. 

No  treatment  of  the  revenge  for 
Agamemnon,  considered  simply  by 
itself,  could  be  more  beautiful  and 
more  successful  than  the  manner  in 
which  Sophocles  has  portrayed  it  in 
the  play  we  have  been  considering. 
It  seems  impossible  to  imagine  a 
way  in  which  the  criminal  mother 
and  innocent  daughter  could  have 
been  better  contrasted  —  our  sym- 
pathies more  fully  bespoken  for  the 
one,  our  just  indignation  against 
successful  wickedness  aroused  by 
the  other  —  than  that  which  the 
great  dramatist  has  taken  here ;  or 
to  think  of  any  plan  by  which  the 
audience  could  have  been  better  en- 
abled to  follow,  step  by  step,  with 
ever-growing  interest,  the  stately 
march,  slow  but  sure,  of  the  divine 
Justice  advancing  to  lay  an  irresist- 
ible grasp  on  the  mighty  in  their  sin. 

Euripides  and  JEschylus,  when 
they  wrote  of  Orestes,  had,  as  has 
been  said  before,  a  different  object 
in  view  to  that  of  Sophocles.  They 
were  each  of  them  not  only  dis- 
posing of  a  past,  but  also  preparing 
for  a  future.  Each  intended  to 
exhibit  his  hero,  in  a  subsequent 
drama,  as  painfully  affected  by 
the  consequences  of  his  own  act 
of  vengeance.  The  Orestes  of  ]£&- 
chylus  is  thus  made  victim  to 
the  curse  that  brooded  over  the 
house  of  Atreus ;  that  of  Euri- 
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picles  is  left  to  be  the  prey  of  his 
remorse.  Hence  it  is  that  while 
some  of  the  differences  which  have 
been  pointed  out  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  story  by  Sophocles  are 
distinct  improvements  on  that  of 
^Eschylus,  others,  though  suited  to 
his  own  conception  of  the  situation, 
would  not  have  harmonised  with 
that  of  the  elder  tragedian.  And 
in  the  case  of  Euripides  there  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  further  reason 
for  variation.  His  drama  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  great  predecessors' 
distinguished  success  in  their  two 
different  lines.  Its  author  felt  pre- 
cluded from  doing  many  of  the  best 
and  most  natural  things  with  his 
personages,  because  those  of  JEsehy- 
lus  or  Sophocles  h,a,d  already  done 
the  same.  Thus,  though  it  is  in 
itself  a  mistake  on  the  part  of 
Euripides  to  remove  his  Electra 
from  her  father's  halls,  and  so  de- 
prive her  of  all  the  pathetic  interest 
arising  from  the  visible  contrast  of 
past  splendour  and  present  misery, 
yet  it  is  a  mistake  which  it  might 
be  wise  for  him  to  make,  rather 
than  commit  the  greater  one  of 
striving  to  rival  the  heroine  of 
Sophocles  in  her  courageous  defi- 
ance of  her  oppressors. 

^Egisthus  then,  according  to  Euri- 
pides, has  wedded  Electra  to  a  pea- 
sant proprietor  (her  husband  only 
in  seeming),  under  whose  humble 
roof  she  plies  her  lowly  tasks,  grate- 
ful to  her  honest  protector ;  rever- 
enced by  all  around  her,  despite  her 
fallen  fortunes,  as  the  daughter  of 
their  king ;  and  unvexed  by  the 
presence  of  her  imperious  mother 
and  her  yet  mo,re  hateful  step- 
father. She  does  not,  therefore, 
make  the  same  demands  on  our 
pity  as  the  Electra  of  the  two 
other  poets.  She  has  always  many 
to  sympathise  with  her,  and  never 
stands,  like  the  Sophoclean  heroine, 

Kdone  against  the  world  of  the  un- 
just.     She  is,  as  we  have  already 


shown,  prosaic  and  self-possessed  in 
the  hour  of  her  long-parted  brother's 
return.  Far  from  attempting  any 
rivalry  with  the  unapproachable 
pathos  of  Sophocles,  Euripides  here 
falls  below  the  standard  of  even 
the  strong  simple  affection  mani- 
fested in  the  rapid  recognition  of 
^Eschylus.  He  makes  the  dis- 
guised Orestes  discourse  at  length 
with  his  sister,  hear  the  long 
recital  of  her  personal  sorrows,  and 
yet  leave  her  without  disclosing 
himself — a  discovery  for  which  the 
spectators  are  needlessly  kept  wait- 
ing, and  which  is  only  effected 
afterwards  by  the  officious  zeal  of 
the  aged  attendant. 

Then,  too,  the  true  art  by  which 
^Eschylus  and  Sophocles  revive  in 
the  minds  of  their  audience  the  me- 
mory of  the  guilt  of  Clytemnestra 
and  ^Egisthus,  before  bidding  them 
witness  its  punishment,  is  want- 
ing to  Euripides.  Electra,  indeed, 
speaks  of  the  latter's  insults  to  her 
father's  memory ;  but  ^Egisthus 
himself  is  kept  wholly  (while  liv- 
ing) out  of  sight  of  the  spectators, 
who  only  hear  the  long  narrative 
of  his  death,  slain  by  Orestes  and 
Pylades  (not  without  treachery) 
as  he  was  offering  sacrifice  to  the 
Nymphs,  and  see  his  dead  body 
carried  in  to  be  exulted  over  by 
Electra,  who  hurls  at  his  corpse 
the  defiance  which,  while  he  lived, 
she  had  no  opportunity  of  uttering. 

Worse  still  is  the  contrivance 
of  Euripides  for  the  death  of  Cly- 
temnestra. Bad  as  she  is,  the 
sight  of  her  own  children  deliber- 
ately plotting  her  death  is  made 
repulsive  to  us  by  Electra's  de- 
vice to  lure  her  to  her  destruction. 
She  trades  on  her  mother's  re- 
maining affection  for  herself,  feigns 
that  she  has  been  delivered  of 
a  child,  and  sends  for  her  to 
offer  sacrifices  on  her  behalf  on 
the  tenth  day.  Thus,  by  a  treat- 
ment the  very  reverse  of  that  of 
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Sophocles,  Clytemnestra  falls  at  the 
moment  when  she  is  showing 
kindness  to  the  daughter,  whose  for- 
mer ill-usage  also  came  rather  from 
her  husband  than  from  herself. 
Clytemnestra's  defence  of  her  own 
conduct,  too,  imitated  from  Sopho- 
cles, is  made  at  a  peculiarly  ill- 
chosen  moment.  The  daughter  to 
whom  it  is  addressed  stands,  ac- 
cording to  her  mother's  belief,  weak 
from  her  recent  sufferings,  waiting 
to  receive  her  into  her  house ;  and 
alike  from  its  length  and  its  agitat- 
ing topics,  the  mother's  harangue 
seems  singularly  ill-suited  to  the  oc- 
casion. Electra's  reply,  likewise, — 
externally  similar  to  the  rejoinder 
placed  in  her  mouth  by  Sophocles, — 
lacks  the  latter's  propriety  of  circum- 
stance. The  heroine  of  Euripides 
knows  that  ^Egisthus  lies  dead,  and 
that  her  wretched  mother  is  about 
to  follow  him ;  therefore,  that  lan- 
guage which,  in  the  lips  of  the 
Electra  of  Sophocles,  addressing 
her  own  powerful  and  pitiless 
oppressor,  has  a  courageous  tone, 
sounds  cruel  and  cowardly  from 
her.  Prominent  though  she  is 
throughout  the  play,  it  is  indeed 
impossible  to  love,  or  greatly  to 
admire,  Electra  as  presented  to  us 
by  Euripides.  Her  feelings  are 
all  personal;  she  does  not  seem 
actuated  by  the  larger  and  nobler 
motives  of  her  great  predecessor. 
And  the  mother,  against  whom  she 
steels  her  own  and  her  brother's 
heart,  shows  relentings,  and  gives 
glimpses  of  better  thoughts  than 
those  of  the  Clytemnestra  of  Soph- 
ocles, which  effectually  divide  our 
sympathies  —  or  rather,  give  them 
to  the  deceived  parent  —  as  the 
daughter  to  whom  her  errand  is, 
this  time  at  least,  a  motherly  one, 
ushers  her  with  feigned  respect  into 
the  hut  where  the  sword,  which 
is  to  avenge  her  long- past  crime, 
awaits  her. 

that    on    this    last    point 


Euripides's  art  wholly  failed  him. 
Wherever  his  subject  brings  him 
into  competition  with  Sophocles, 
his  defeat  is  assured ;  but,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  his  view  of 
Clytemnestra's  death  was  that,  not 
of  Sophocles,  but  of  /Eschylus.  It 
is  therefore  a  part  of  his  plan  to 
win  for  her  the  compassion  of  the 
audience.  The  magnificence  of  the 
betrayed  queen's  entrance  in  her 
rich  array,  attended  by  her  Trojan 
handmaids,  makes  more  awful  in 
their  eyes  the  cruel  death  which  is 
lurking  ready  to  seize  her  in  the 
smoky  cottage  hard  by.  The  gentle- 
ness with  which  she  receives  some  of 
Electra's  reproaches,  saying, "  Child, 
you  always  take  your  father's  side ; 
'tis  natural :  it  is  the  sons  who 
love  their  mother  best  of  their  two 
parents" — and  the  sorrow  which 
she  shows  at  her  daughter's  neglect- 
ed condition,  make  the  uncompro- 
mising sternness  which  she  is  about 
to  feel,  seem  harsh ;  and  prepare  the 
way  for  the  horror  that  awakens  in 
the  spectators'  hearts  as  they  hear 
her  directly  after  appealing  for  pity 
to  both  son  and  daughter,  but  ap- 
pealing for  it  in  vain. 

The  Orestes  of  Euripides  is  only 
a  weaker  copy  of  the  ^Eschylean  ; 
but  a  variety  certainly — in  some 
points  of  view,  an  improvement — 
is  produced  by  making  Electra  take, 
as  Euripides  does,  a  prominent 
part  in  removing  his  scruples  be- 
forehand, and  in  sharing  his  agonies 
of  remorse  afterwards.  When,  at 
the  first  sight  of  Clytemnestra's 
approach,  Orestes  exclaims — "  How 
can  I  kill  her  who  bore  and  nur- 
tured me  ? "  it  is  Electra  who  an- 
swers, "Just  as  she  could  slay 
thy  father  and  mine."  When  he 
doubts  the  very  oracle  itself,  she  uses 
the  powerful  argument,  "Where 
Apollo  is  unskilled,  who  can  be 
wise  1 "  And  when  she  has  pre- 
vailed, and  aided  not  merely  in 
word  but  deed  in  the  dreadful 
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execution,  it  is  not  Orestes  alone 
who  suffers,  as  in  the  "Choephori," 
— his  sister  shares  his  agonies. 
Alike  they  both  rush  out  with 
blood-stained  garments  from  the 
cottage,  and  pour  forth  before  the 
Chorus  their  late  repentance.  Elec- 
tra feels  as  much  an  outcast  as  her 
brother ;  stands  beside  him  to  share 
the  full  responsibility  of  his  deed ; 
and  is  with  him  absolved  and  con- 
soled by  the  "Great  Twin  Breth- 
ren," who  appear  to  give  order  for 
their  erring  sister's  burial,  and  to 
appoint  the  future  destinies  of  her 
unhappy  children.  The  pathos  of 
this  scene  is  undeniable.  It  will 
not  stand  comparison  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  close  of  the  "  Choe- 
phori," but  it  possesses  a  beauty 
and  interest  of  its  own.  Here,  and 
here  only,  Euripides  found  some- 
thing to  glean  on  the  fields  reaped 
before  him  so  thoroughly,  and  he 
has  used  his  opportunity  well.  As 
to  the  rest  of  his  play,  he  is  surely 
rather  to  be  pitied  than  blamed. 
Forestalled  at  every  point — forced, 
as  it  were,  almost  everywhere,  to  be 
content  with  the  second-best  course 
— he  has  yet  constructed  an  inter- 
esting and  pathetic  drama,  in  which 
his  genius,  denied  by  the  nature  of 
the  case  the  highest  success  in  dia- 
logue, found  vent  for  itself  in  lyric 
expression, — so  well,  that  it  was  a 
Chorus  of  the  despised  Electra  of 
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Euripides  that  saved  the  walls  of 
Athens  after  the  close  of  the  Pelop- 
onnesian  war.* 

It  has  been  already  said  that 
Electra  fills  a  subordinate  place  in 
the  "  Choephori" — a  play  of  which 
not  she  but  her  brother  Orestes  is 
the  protagonist.  This  difference  of 
design  enables  the  maintainer  of 
the  superiority  of  ^Eschylus  to  allow, 
without  derogating  from  his  claim, 
the  many  improvements  which  So- 
phocles has  made  on  the  plan  of 
the  elder  dramatist  so  far  as  Electra 
herself  is  concerned.  The  greater 
artistic  beauty  of  his  recognition  of 
the  brother  by  the  sister,  the  vaster 
pathos  drawn  forth  by  the  recital 
of  the  feigned  death  of  Orestes,  the 
moral  elevation  of  Electra's  own 
character  above  its  conception  by 
^Eschylus,  may  all  be  conceded  to 
Sophocles  by  a  critic  who  should 
yet  maintain  the  "  Choephori "  to 
be  grander  than  the  "  Electra." 

Nor  should  it  be  supposed  that 
their  common  heroine  is  otherwise 
than  well  painted,  though  with 
less  minuteness  of  detail,  and  in 
a  less  prominent  position,  by  the 
older  tragedian.  It  is  true  that 
she  is  first  presented  to  the  audi- 
ence as  the  bearer  of  her  mother's 
offerings  to  appease  the  injured 
shade  of  Agamemnon.  But  she 
does  not  go  about  her  task  like 
the  Chrysothemis  of  Sophocles, 


"  The  repeated  air 
Of  sad  Electra's  poet  had  the  power 
To  save  the  Athenian  walls  from  ruin  bare." 

— MILTON,  Sonnet,  "When  the  Assault  was  intended  on  the  City." 

The  song  which  so  moved  Lysander  at  his  banquet  was  that  invitation  of  the 
jive  maidens  to  join  their  feast,  to  which  Electra  replies — 

"  Not  to  splendours  turns  my  mind, 
Not  for  golden  chain  I  long, 
Nor  to  mingle  in  the  throng 
Where  the  Argive  maidens  wind 
Mazy  dances  with  sweet  song. 
Tears  are  song  and  dance  to  me, 
Tears  my  business  day  and  night, 
Wretched  that  I  am  !    Ah,  see  ! 
How  befit  these  uncared  tresses, 
How  this  ragged  garment  dresses, 
Agamemnon's  royal  child ! 
How  these  fit  the  memory 
Of  that  Troy  my  father's  might 
Took,  and  left  in  ruins  piled  ! "  &c. 

— EURIPIDES,  Electra,  175. 
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who  is  only  roused  by  the  keen 
reproaches  of  her  sister  to  discern 
its  unfitness.  Bather  is  she  from  the 
first  shocked  at  the  errand  on  which 
she  has  been  sent ;  and  her  words, 
so  soon  as  she  is  free  to  act  for 
herself  outside  the  palace,  at  once 
disclose  her  horror  at  her  mission. 
"  Shall  I," — so  she  seeks  counsel 
from  the  captive  maidens,  her  at- 
tendants,—  "  shall  I  say  that  I  bring 
the  offerings  of  a  dear  wife  to  a  dear 
husband  ?  Shall  I  ask  for  a  worthy 
recompense  to  the  senders  of  these 
gifts?"  Then,  as  even  the  thin 
veil  of  this  transparent  irony  be- 
comes too  much  for  her  feelings, 
she  casts  it  from  her  and  asks  in- 
dignantly, "  Or  shall  I  offer  them 
in  silence,  flinging  them  down,  like 
so  nmch  filth,  with  averted  eyes  1 " 
Confirmed  in  her  purpose  by  her 
handmaids'  advice,  she  proceeds 
with  solemn  prayers,  the  exact  con- 
trary of  her  mother's  intention — 
beseeching  Agamemnon's  spirit  to 
restore  Orestes  to  his  palace  and  to 
punish  the  murderers.  For  herself, 
she  only  prays  that  she  may  be  far 
more  chaste  and  more  pious  than 
her  mother.  In  answer  to  this 
prayer,  Orestes  appears  almost  im- 
mediately; and  if  JEschylus,  in  pur- 
suit of  his  great  design,  was  some- 
what neglectful  of  art  in  the  way  in 
which  he  brought  about  the  discov- 
ery of  the  long-absent  brother  to  his 
sister,  Electra's  outburst  of  affection 
is  beautiful  and  genuine  enough  to 
make  up  for  this — as  she  pours  on 
the  regained  Orestes  the  fourfold 
libation  of  the  love  which  her  dead 
father  and  sister  can  no  longer 
receive,  which  her  mother  is  un- 
worthy to  share,  and  which  from 
henceforth  must  belong  to  him 
alone.  When  the  two  orphaned 
children  of  the  mighty  Agamemnon, 
"  that  eagle  which  perished  in  the 
serpent's  coil,"  embrace,  each  with- 


out another  friend,  and  call  on  the 
gods  to  aid  them  in  the  impending 
strife, — when  they  stand  before  the 
tomb,  summoning  with  mournful 
chant  and  with  passionate  lyric  in- 
vocation the  spirit  of  their  father  to 
their  aid, — the  situation  speaks  to 
the  heart  in  its  simple  grandeur, 
and  needs  no  adventitious  enhance- 
ment. 

And  truly  the  -.Eschylean  Ores- 
tes needs  the  support  of  a  strong 
and  loving  nature  like  that  of 
the  Electra  of  the  "  Choephori." 
The  clear  .morning  light  in  which 
the  Sophoclean  Orestes  enters  on 
his  task  is,  as  has  been  well  ob- 
served by  Professor  Jebb,  the  fit 
emblem  of  the  free  and  untroubled 
spirit  with  which  he  goes  about  it ; 
but  the  sun  is  sinking  when  the 
^Eschylean  Orestes  enters  on  his 
— the  symbol  of  those  gathering 
clouds  of  darkness  which  are  about 
to  enfold  his  soul.  He  tells  his 
sister  of  Apollo's  terrible  threats, 
which  drive  him  forward  to  slay 
the  slayers  ;  and  his  long  enuncia- 
tion of  the  curses  to  be  incurred 
should  he  disobey,  betrays  his  un- 
willing mind.  His  own  outcast 
condition  impels  him  forward — so 
does  his  shame  at  seeing  great  Aga- 
memnon's kingdom  ruled  by  "two 
women ;"  *  and  yet  he  hesitates.  It 
is  a  fearful  thing  to  kill  a  mother. 
"  The  loaded  atmosphere,  the  oppres- 
sive stillness  of  expectancy  which 
precedes  the  bursting  of  the  storm,"  t 
weigh  on  the  spectator  for  long ; 
the  action  of  the  drama  is  suspend- 
ed while  Orestes  and  Electra  linger 
beside  Agamemnon's  sepulchre,  re- 
hearsing his  wrongs  and  invoking 
the  help  of  his  mighty  ghost,  till  at 
length,  and  by  slow  degrees,  the 
mind  of  the  son  is  worked  up  to 
the  needful  pitch  of  determina- 
tion. 

"Father,"    cries    Orestes,    "by 


Clytemnestra  and  the  effeminate  ^Egistlms. 


t  Jebb. 
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what  word  or  deed  can  I  raise  thee 
to  aid  us  from  thy  deep  still  bed 
where  the  light  is  as  darkness?" 
*'  Give  ear  to  my  grief,  father,  in 
turn,"  supplicates  Electra.  "  Two 
are  the  children  who  stand  bewail- 
ing thee  over  thy  tomb."  By  de- 
grees their  sorrow  grows  more  articu- 
late, their  regrets  more  distinct. 

1. 

"  Or.  Would  that  under  Ilium  high, 
Stricken  by  some  Lycian  spear, 
Father,  the  gods  had  bid  thee  die, 
Leaving  to  thy  house  thy  praise, 
To  thy  children  prosperous  days  ! 
That,  in  land  beyond  the  sea, 
Mounded  earth  had  covered  thee, — 
Tomb  unto  thy  kindred  dear. 

CHORUS. 

Unto  thy  comrades  dear 
Who  died  a  nobler  death  than  thou, 
August  and  awful  looms 
Thy  kingly  form  through  glooms, 
Attendant  on  those  mightier  kings,* 
O'er  whom  the  earth  its  shadow  flings. 
A  king  thou  wast  while  here, 
With  sceptre  strong  to  bow 
Men  to  thy  will ;  and  there 
A  king  thou  movest  now. 

2. 

El.  Nay  !  not  under  Trojan  wall 
With  the  other  spear-slain  band, 
Father,  my  heart  had  bid  thee  fall, 
Buried  where  Scamander  flows  : 
Rather  here,  while  to  thy  foes 
Dealing  death,  thou  shouldst  have  died  ; 
.So  had  I  their  doom  descried, 
Living  scathless  by  their  hand." 

"  Sweet  but  vain  wish,"  exclaims 
the  Chorus.  "  Alas,  how  different 
is  the  reality  !  The  defender  lies 
beneath  the  earth ;  his  children  are 
smitten,  as  with  a  double  scourge, 
lay  the  lawless  might  of  the  two 
oppressors."  "  0  Zeus,  send  At6, 
the  late- avenging  ! "  cries  Electra. 
"Grant,"  chimes  in  the  Chorus, 
"  that  we  may  chant  our  dirge  re- 
sponsive to  the  sharp  outcry  of  a 
smitten  man  [vEgisthus],  and  of 
a  dying  woman  [Clytemnestra]." 


"  May  Zeus,"  exclaims  Orestes,  not 
without  a  visible  shudder,  "  in  due 
time  bring  down  his  hand  on  the 
heads  of  the  guilty.  I  demand  jus- 
tice on  the  unjust.  Hear  me,  ye 
rulers  of  the  nether  world  ! " 

CHORUS. 

"  Drops  of  gore  on  earth  that  fall 
Loud  for  other  blood-drops  call. 
Murder  on  the  Fury  cries, 
Bidding  woe  011  woe  arise, 
Till  the  dead  be  paid  for  all. 

El.  Where  are  ye,  where,  high  prince- 
doms of  the  dead  ? 
See  us,  ye  Curses,  strong  in  might, 
Of  those  Death  hides  from  sight, 
See  us,  the  latest  of  Atreides'  line, 
Here  helpless,  homeless,  and  dishonoured ! 
Where  can  we  turn  for  succour,  Zeus 
divine  ? " 

Not  till  after  this  point  in  the 
long  lyric  strain  is  Clytemnestra 
named  by  her  children.  "Can  I 
forgive  the  woe  which  she  who  gave 
me  birth  has  wrought  me?"  asks 
Orestes.  "  Nay  :  I  inherit  an  im- 
placable soul  from  my  mother." 
And  the  word  unlocks  a  door  long 
jealously  guarded  in  his  sister's 
mind,  and  sets  free  a  crowd  of 
dreadful  reminiscences.  The  cruel 
blow  given  by  the  wife  to  the 
husband,  echoing  through  sad  years 
on  his  hapless  daughter's  head,  is 
presented  to  his  son  as  crying  with 
undiminished  force  for  vengeance. 
So,  too,  the  crowning  insult — the 
maimed  rites,  the  unhallowed  fun- 
eral of  the  great  Agamemnon. 

"  Ah,    wicked    mother  !    daring    evil 

thing, 

With  evil  obsequies 
Thou  didst  inter  a  king, 
By  reverent  subjects  unattended, 
By  tender  mournings  unbefriended  ; — 
Giving  thy  husband  neither  tears   nor 

sighs. 

Or.  All  our  shame  thou  tell'st ;  but  she 
For  my  father  shamed  shall  pay, 
At  the  angry  gods'  demand, 
'Neath  my  lifted  vengeful  hand. 
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Soon  as  I  have  slain  her,  me 
Whoso  wills  may  slay.* 

El.  But  I  away  was  driven, 

As  one  of  no  account  displaced, 
Like  some  poor  cur  thrust  out,  disgraced  : 
To  me  for  laughter  bitter  tears  were 

given, 

Glad  only  when  in  secret  I  could  weep. 
These  things  upon  thy  heart  engrave, 
Bid  them  with  stealthy  step  within  thy 

mind  sink  deep. 
Part  have  I  told  thee  :  yearn 
The  part  as  yet  untold  to  learn  ; — 
So  shall  thy  soul  not  bend,  thine  arm  be 

strong  and  brave. 
Or.  Father,  on  thee  I  call !    Oh  help  us 

now ! 

EL  I,  too,  implore  thee  by  the  salt  tears 
shed. 

CHOKTJS. 

To  thee  we  cry  together.    Lift  thine  head, 
Hear,  coming  into  light,  our  vow  ; 
Aid  till  thy  foes  before  us  bow. 

Or.  Let  Mars  meet  Mars,  let  Right  en- 
counter Right. 

El.  Ye  gods,  give  judgment  now  in  right- 
eousness ! 

CHORUS. 

I  tremble  as  your  prayers  for  hearing 

press : 
Fate  steadfast  'bides,   though  hidden 

from  our  sight  ; 
Prayers  ofttimes  bring  it  into  light. 

Woe  for  the  heritage  of  grief ! 
For  the  harsh  and  bloody  blow 
Given  by  fell  Discord's  hand  ! 
0  insufferable  woe  ! 
0  fierce  pain  that  shuns  relief  ! 

But  its  cure  can  yet  be  found 

In  the  palace,  not  far-sped, 

Coming  from  some  stranger's  land. 

'  KINDRED  BLOOD  FOB  KINSMAN'S  SHED:' 

So  sing  gods  beneath  the  ground. 

Ah,  ye  blessed  powers  below  ! 
Hear  our  prayer,  and  help  command, 
For  these  orphans  smite  their  foe. 

Or.  0  father !    in  no  kingly  fashion 

slain, 
Give  at  my  prayer  thy  house  into  my 

hand. 
El.  I,  father,  too,  stand  in  like  need 

of  aid  : 
Grant  me  to  slay  ^gisthus,  yet  escape. 


Or.  Earth,  send  my  father  back   to 

view  my  combat ! 
El.  Persephone,  fair  victory  give   to 

us ! 
Or.  Think  of  that  bath  wherein  they 

slew  thee,  father ! 

El.  Ah,    dearest,    at  our  cry  lift  up 

thine  head ! 

Or.  Send  Justice  forth,  strong  cham- 
pion for  thy  friends  : 

At  least  repay  thy  hurts  unto  thy  foes  ; 

If  vanquished,  thou  wouldst  conquer  in 

thy  turn. 

El.  And  to  this  latest  cry  give  hear- 
ing, father  ! 

Seeing  thy  nestlings  hovering  o'er  thy 
tomb. 

Pity  thy  daughter — pity,  too,  thy  son : 

Let  not  great  Pelops'  line  be  blotted  out. 

For  thus,  though  dead,  thou  shalt  not 
wholly  die. 

Children  preserve    a    dead   sire's    fame 
alive, 

Buoying  it  up,  like  corks  a  net  upbearing, 

Lest  it  be  lost  to  sight  beneath  the  deep. 

Hear  us :    'tis  thee    whom    fondly  we 
lament ; 

Thine  own  dear  self  our  granted  prayer 
shall  save." 

The  dread  resolve  of  Orestes,  which 
has  been  gaining  strength  by  these 
invocations,  is  finally  confirmed  by 
the  account  which  he  receives  from 
the  Chorus  of  Clytemnestra's  dream, 
with  its  fearful  and  fateful  fore- 
shadowings  of  his  matricide.  "  I," 
exclaims  he  wildly,  after  hear- 
ing of  the  serpent  which  drew 
blood  mingled  with  milk  from  her 
breast, — "I,  become  a  serpent,  must 
kill  her  as  her  vision  declares." 
Then  at  last  he  proceeds,  but  with 
more  faltering  steps,  along  the  same 
path  which  we  have  already  seen 
the  Sophoclean  Orestes  follow  with 
better  auguries,  and  with  more 
cheerful  confidence,  through  more 
artistic  windings.  The  false  tid- 
ings are  told  to  Clytemnestra.  The 
sister  feigns  to  believe  them. 
^Egisthus  is  sent  for.  His  death- 
cry  is  heard  from  within,  and  sum- 


*  Another  strong  indication  of  Orestes'  reluctance.  Even  with  his  mother's- 
crimes  full  in  sight,  he  does  not  wish  to  survive  the  performance  of  the  fearful  task 
imposed  upon  him. 
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mons  the  queen  to  his  aid.  Her 
death  occupies  the  place  in  the 
"  Choephori "  which  Sophocles 
gives  to  that  of  ^gisthus — agree- 
ably to  ^Eschylus's  deeper  and  more 
awful  view  of  their  common  subject. 
Clytemnestra  is  waiting  to  hear 
from  ^Egisthus  the  confirmation  of 
the  good  news  of  Orestes'  death. 
Instead,  a  frightened  slave  calls  her 
forth  to  hear  that  "  the  dead  are 
slaying  the  living."  "  Woe  is  me  !  " 
is  her  instant  reply,  "  I  understand 
that  riddle.  By  the  same  guile  by 
which  before  we  destroyed,  we  our- 
selves must  now  perish."  Yet  the 
man-like  courage  which  slew  the 
mighty  Agamemnon  does  not  desert 
her  in  this  supreme  crisis.  She 
calls  for  the  axe  with  which  she 
killed  the  father,  that  with  it  she 
may  confront  the  son  :  nor  does 
her  arm  sink  powerless  till  Orestes, 
bursting  from  the  inner  apartment, 
announces  to  her  the  death  of  her 
loved  partner  in  crime. 

"  Or.  Thee,    thee  I  seek.     That  other 

has  enough. 
Cly.    Woe's  me !     dearest    ^Egisthus, 

thou  art  dead ! 
Or.  Lov'st  thou  that  man  ?    Then  in 

the  self-same  tomb 
Live.     Thou  shalt  not  forsake  him  e'en 

in  death. 
Cly.  Withhold  thine  hand,   my  son! 

revere  this  breast, 
Thine  infant  head's  soft  pillow,  whence 

thy  lips 
Were  wont  to  suck  the  milk  that  made 

thee  strong. 
Or.    0    Pylades,    what    shall    I    do? 

must  I 
My  mother  fear  to  kill  ? 

Pyl.  Where  then  would  be 

Apollo's    oracles  ?    where    thy    faithful 

oaths  ? 
Choose  all  men  for  thy  foes  before  the 

gods. 

Or.  Thou   conquer'st,    for    thou   well 
hast  counselled  me. 

[To  Clytemnestra. 
Follow  ;  for  I  will  slay  thee  by  his  side 
Whom  living  thou  didst  set  above  my 

father. 
Sleep  in  his  arms  in  death,   since  him 

thou  lov'st, — 

Him  hating  whom  to  love  had  been  thy 
duty." 


Many  more  words  follow;  but  Ores- 
tes turns  a  deaf  ear  to  argument  and 
entreaty.  The  terrible  deed  is  per- 
formed out  of  sight ,  and  when  the 
palace  -  doors  fly  open,  Orestes  is 
seen  standing  over  the  dead  bodies 
of  Clytemnestra  and  ^Egisthus, — 
just  as  Clytemnestra  herself  stood 
years  before  over  those  of  Agamem- 
non and  Cassandra.  That  the  wheel 
would  thus  "  come  full  circle,"  was 
the  prediction  of  the  hapless  daugh- 
ter of  Priam  when,  about  to  enter 
that  ill-omened  house,  she  cried  to 
the  bystanders — 

' '  Nay,  bear  me  witness  in  my  coming 

death, — 

When  in  my  place  another  woman  dies, 
And  in  the  place  of  an  ill-mated  man 
Another    man    shall    fall,    witness    my 

words — 
I  claim  this  boon  as  one  about  to  die. 

And  as  I  look  the  last  time  on  the  sun, 
I  call  on  my  avengers  to  repay 
Vengeance  upon  my  murderers  for  me. " 
— Lord  CARNARVON'S  Agamemnon. 

Thus  the  second  member  of  the 
.^Eschylean  Trilogy,  responding  an- 
tiphonally  to  the  first,  sounded  in 
the  ears  of  the  audience  a  grand 
yet  awful  hymn  to  the  divine  jus- 
tice; and  its  visible  exhibition  of 
retributive  vengeance,  in  exact  and 
symmetrical  correspondence  with 
the  close  of  the  first  part,  filled  the 
spectators'  minds  with  an  over- 
powering sense  of  awe,  which  the 
conclusion  of  the  "  Electra  "  of  So- 
phocles could  only  produce  in  a 
lower  degree. 

Then  follows  the  preparation  for 
the  "Eumenides"  in  the  same  last 
scene — a  scene  from  which,  as  from 
all  the  later  ones,  Electra  is  ab- 
sent. Orestes,  as  has  been  said,  is 
standing  over  the  corpses  of  the 
guilty  pair ;  and,  standing  where 
his  mother  stood,  he  proceeds  to 
justify  his  deed,  as  she  of  old  jus- 
tified hers  to  the  Argive  elders. 
But  his  bosom  is  made  of  more 
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"  penetrable  stuff"  than  hers. 
"Behold,"  he  begins,  "the  two 
late  sovereigns  of  this  realm,  the 
partners  in  my  father's  murder  ! 
see  how  their  guilty  fidelity  to  one 
another  remains  unbroken !  how 
they  keep  their  oath  in  death  ! " 
He  shows  the  tokens  of  their  guilt, 
the  rich  robe  which  ensnared  his 
father,  still  stained  by  his  blood ; 
and,  with  evident  anxiety  about  the 
issue,  calls  on  the  sun  to  behold  it, 
that  so  he  may  bear  witness  in  his 
favour  in  the  coming  day  of  trial. 
As  he  goes  on  speaking,  a  bewil- 
dering touch  seems  to  confuse  his 
brain.  "Did  ^Egisthus  do  this 
deed  1  or  did  he  not  ] "  he  cries, 
wildly.  "  Nay,  the  blood-stained 
vesture  testifies  sufficiently  to  that. 
I  praise  my  deed,  and  then  anon  I 
bewail  it :  I  grieve  over  what  I  have 
done  and  must  suffer,  and  over  my 
whole  house  polluted  by  this  sad 
victory."  The  maddening  pressure 
increases,  and  he  cries — 


"  As  charioteer 

With  steeds  ungoverned,  from  the  course 
I  swerve  : 

Thoughts  past  control  are  whirling  me 
along, 

Their  captive  slave  ;  while  terror  in  my 
heart 

Her  psean  and  her  frenzied  dance  pre- 
pares."* 

While  reason's  place  is  not  yet  left 
vacant,  although  she  totters  on 
her  throne,  the  unhappy  Orestes  re- 
peats his  declaration  that  it  was  not 
without  justice  that  he  slew  his 
mother — calling  his  friends  to  bear 
witness  that  he  did  the  deed  by 
the  express  injunction  of  Apollo, 
and  with  a  solemn  promise  from 
him  of  impunity ;  nay,  more,  urged 
on  by  his  threats  of  untold  evils 
should  he  dare  to  disobey  his  voice. 
JSTow  therefore,  so  he  says,  he  shall 
depart  a  suppliant  to  Apollo's  shrine 
at  Delphi,  that  the  god  may  protect 
his  own  work.  It  is  at  this  point 
that  the  Furies,  who  are  to  be 
visibly  t  represented  in  the  next 


*  Miss  Swanwick's  Trilogy  of  ^Eschylus. 

t  It  has  been  supposed  that  they  were  not  introduced  to  the  spectators  in  the 
"Choephori."  Yet  the  analogies  furnished  by  the  kindred  genius  of  Shakespeare 
would  lead  to  a  different  conclusion.  The  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father  is  as  visible 
to  the  audience  as  to  himself ;  while  the  Queen  of  Denmark  sees  nothing,  and  in- 
credulously tells  her  son  that  the  apparition  is  the  coinage  of  his  own  brain.  Lady 
Macbeth  and  her  guests  at  the  banquet  see  nothing  of  Banquo's  ghost  when  Mac- 
beth sees  him  filling  his  own  vacant  chair ;  but  he  is  distinct  to  the  eyes  of  the 
spectators.  In  like  manner  it  seems  natural  to  imagine  that,  while  Pylades  and 
the  Chorus  behold  only  the  two  slain  victims  and  the  frenzied  despair  of  Orestes, 
yet,  for  the  information  of  the  audience,  ^Eschylus  filled  the  background  of  his  scene 
by  those  awful  sable  forms  with  their  torches  and  their  serpents,  with  which  they, 
in  the  succeeding  drama,  were  to  become  more  closely  acquainted.  Their  appear- 
ance in  that  drama — the  "  Eumenides" — is  thus  finely  described  by  Schiller  : — 

1. 

"A  sable  cloak  each  form  enfolding, 
Each  fleshless  hand  a  torch  upholding, 
Scatters  afar  a  dull  red  glow. 
In  each  pale  cheek  no  blood  doth  flow ;  • 
And  where,  round  human  forehead  cheerful, 
The  locks  are  waving  free  and  fair, 
Here  snakes  are  coiled,  and  vipers  fearful, 
And  venom-swollen,  cling  for  hair. 

2. 

Then,  horrible  to  sight  advancing,  ;"', 

Their  Hymn  they  sing  in  circle  dancing, 
That  Hymn  which  tears  the  heart,  to  cast 
Its  bands  around  the  sinner  fast. 
Maddening,  with  might  the  soul  to  harrow 
And  rob  of  sense,  that  Furies'  strain 
Sounds  striking  chill  the  listener's  marrow, 
Sounds  while  no  lyres  its  notes  sustain  : 
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play,  appear   to  startle  the  inner 
sight  of  the  matricide. 

"Orestes.  Ah  !  woe's  me, 

Handmaidens  !  they  are  here,  like  to  the 

Gorgons ; 
Dark  are  their  robes,  and  round  about 

them  twined 
Serpents  thick -coiled  :  no  longer  can  I 

stay. 
Chorus.  Thee,  dearest  to  thy  country, 

what  strange  dreams 
Disturb  ?     After    such  victory,   be    not 

scared. 
Or.  These  woes  are  mine ;  no  dreams 

are  they.     'Tis  plain 
These  are  the  wrathful  blood-hounds  of 

my  mother. 
Chor.  The  blood  is  newly  shed  upon 

thine  hands ; 
Tis  hence  that  trouble  on  thy  mind  has 

fallen. 
Or.  0  King  Apollo,  still  their  number 

grows, 
And  hateful  blood  keeps  dropping  from 

their  eyes  ! 
Chor.  Thou  canst  be  cleansed  from  all. 

Lay  hold  on  Phoebus, 
And  he   from   these  sad  woes  shall  set 

thee  free. 
Or.  Ye   cannot   see  them,   but  I   see 

them  plain ; 

I  am  chased  forth,  I  can  stay  here  no 
longer. " 

[Exit  hastily. 

So  the  play  concludes,  leaving  in 
the  minds  of  the  audience  an  eager 


expectation  and  desire  for  the  third 
part  of  the  Trilogy,  which  is  to 
decide  the  great  question  so  pow- 
erfully raised  in  its  two  first 
divisions — to  distinguish  between 
human  resentment  and  divinely 
ordered  retribution,  and  to  show 
that  while  the  taint  of  selfishness 
and  passion  cleaving  to  man's  best 
efforts  after  justice  may  arm  the 
sting  of  remorse,  yet  that  the  honest 
endeavour  to  do  right  shall  not  go 
unrewarded  in  the  end. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  in  the 
"  Choephori "  JEschylus  stirred 
deep  and  difficult  inquiries,  which 
Sophocles  was  content  to  leave  un- 
touched. As  in  Hamlet  "the 
riddle  of  this  painful  earth  "  is  set 
with  unequalled  power,  and  the 
spectators  left  to  solve  it  as  best 
they  can,  so  in  his  great  Trilogy 
the  sublimest  of  Greek  tragic  writ- 
ers lays  before  his  readers'  minds 
a  complexity  of  moral  obligations 
which  he  can  scarcely  adequately 
disentangle.  Divine  voices  give 
contradictory  directions;  the  path 
which  seems  the  path  of  duty  leads 
apparently  to  crime  ;  man's  road  is 
hedged  in  so  that,  turn  which  way 


3. 

'  Happy  the  man  with  soul  unspotted, 
Its  childlike  white  by  guilt  unblotted  1 
For  him  our  vengeance  comes  not  near, 
He  walks  through  life  and  knows  no  fear. 
But  woe  !  thrice  woe  !  to  him  who  hidden 
Has  murderous  deed  from  mortal  sight ; 
We  to  his  footprints  cling  unbidden, — 
We,  fearful  children  of  the  night. 

4. 

Thinks  he  our  hand  to  shun  by  flying, 
Swift- winged  we  follow,  straightway  tying 
Such  hopeless  snares  his  feet  around 
That  falling  he  must  kiss  the  ground. 
'Tis  thus  we  chase  him,  never  weary, 
Repentance  cannot  stay  our  arm, 
Still  on  and  on  to  Hades  dreary, — 
And  even  there  we  work  him  harm. ' 

5. 

They  dance,  their  measure  weird  thus  singing ; 
A  stillness  like  Death's  silence  bringing 
O'er  the  vast  house  with  brooding  awe, 
As  though  some  present  god  men  saw. 
Then,  in  a  solemn  march  slow  tracing 
(As  was  the  wont  in  olden  days) 
The  theatre's  round  with  measured  pacing, 
They  vanish  from  men's  awe-struck  gaze." 

— SCHILLER,  The  Cranes  oflbycus. 
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he  will,  he  seems  about  to  rush  on 
destruction.  Yet  there  is  a  guiding 
clue  through  the  labyrinth  :  there 
is  a  voice — not  so  loud,  but  more 
penetrating  than  the  other  voices 
which  call  man  different  ways  with 
specious  claims  on  his  obedience — 
which  in  his  hour  of  perplexity  he 
does  well  to  follow;  and  he  who  does 
follow  it  shall  emerge  victorious  at 
last — though  it  may  be  faint  with 
loss  of  blood,  and  with  wounds 
whose  scars  he  must  carry  to  the 
grave — from  the  conflict.  Such  is 
the  ^Eschylean  conception  of  life ; 
a  noble  one — the  noblest,  surely, 
that  a  heathen  could  attain  to. 
And  the  Orestean  Trilogy,  which 
embodies  it  most  completely,  is'for 
this  reason  one  of  the  grandest 
monuments  of  antiquity.  Its  darker 
side,  too,  its  outlooks  into  unfath- 
omable gulfs,  into  mysteries  which 
the  human  eye  is  too  weak  to  see 
through  unassisted — its  strong  sense 
of  the  pollution  of  guilt,  and  of 
"the  descending  and  entailed 
curse,"  so  difficult  to  cut  off,  which 
follows  it, — sway  the  mind  and  lay 
it  under  an  irresistible  spell ;  while 
its  powerful  impersonations  of  char- 
acter, which  make  Cassandra's  one 
appearance  impress  us  more  than 
ten  appearances  of  some  other  hero- 
ine 5,  and  leave  Clytemnestra  all  but 


solitary  on  her  guilty  eminence, 
once  studied,  can  never  be  forgot- 
ten. But  to  trace  these  things  does 
not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  in- 
vestigator into  the  story  of  Elec- 
tra.  As  we  have  seen,  her  place 
in  the  design  of  -^Eschylus  was 
a  subordinate  one,  although  that 
place  is  well  filled  by  her  imposing 
figure. 

It  is  to  the  serener  atmosphere 
that  breathes  in  the  play  of  Sopho- 
cles that  we  turn  for  her  adequate 
presentation.  There  the  conflict 
that  raged  in  the  ^schylean  drama 
has  given  place  to  the  calm  assur- 
ance of  victory ;  the  dark  opposing 
powers  have  withdrawn  to  their 
congenial  night,  and  the  deities  of 
light  are  in  the  ascendant.  Duty, 
justice,  the  fair  and  holy  rule  of 
life,  are  no  longer  set  before  us  as 
objects  of  anxious,  and  probably 
unsuccessful  search,  but  as  well- 
ascertained  realities.  The  clouds 
have  rolled  away,  the  ether  is 
pure,  the  sky  wears  the  "dolce 
color  dell'  oriental  zaffiro  ;"  and  on 
the  pediment  of  the  stately,  well- 
proportioned  temple,  whose  white 
marbles  glitter  against  that  sky, 
stands,  great  in  her  sadness,  holy 
in  her  wrath,  the  grandly  developed 
and  exquisitely  chiselled  statue  of 
the  Electra  of  Sophocles.* 


*  It  might  have  seemed  not  amiss  to  introduce  into  this  paper  a  brief  account  of 
Alfieri's  "  Oreste,"  as  being  a  modern  play  on  the  same  subject  as  the  "  Electra"  of 
Sophocles.  But  its  unrelieved,  and  therefore  inartistic,  gloom  makes  it  as  unfit  for 
such  juxtaposition  as  one  of  the  darkest  of  Gaspar  Poussin's  landscapes  would  be  to 
set  by  the  brightest  and  most  unfaded  of  Turner's  ;  while  its  delineation  of  Orestes 
as  an  excitable  youth  with  feelings  quite  uncontrolled  by  reason,  and  of  Clytem- 
nestra as  a  tearful  and  semi-hysteric  penitent,  together  with  the  general  nullity  of 
the  other  characters  of  the  drama,  make  it  scarcely  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 
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A    FALSE    START:     A    MORAL    COMEDY. 


Harry.  I  am  hungry.  Can  I 
live  another  half-hour  on  a  cup  of 
coffee  1  Half  an  hour  !  I'll  stand 
it  somehow.  I'll  starve  myself 
every  morning  for  Nora's  sake.  I'll 
sacrifice  myself  every  hour  of  the 

day  for  Nora's  sake.     I'll I 

wonder  where  she  got  this  notion 
of  breakfasting  in  the  foreign  fash- 
ion ;  as  if  I  hadn't  had  enough  of 
foreigners  and  their  fashions  !  I 
did  think  that  when  I  married  I 
should  leave  all  that  nonsense  with 
my  mother  in  Paris,  and  come  home 
and  live  like  a  Briton;  and  eat  ham 
and  eggs  at  nine  o'clock,  and  a 
muffin — a  muffin  !  Oh,  but  Nora 
wishes  it,  and  she  shall  never  know 
that  I  don't  delight  in  waiting  for  my 
breakfast  till  twelve  o'clock.  Clara 
Eoedale  would  never  believe  it  of 
me.  I  always  knew  that  marriage 
would  bring  out  the  finer  parts  of 
my  character.  I  am  married,  and 
the  finer  parts  of  my  character  are 
brought  out.  Muffin !  There's  no- 
thing eatable  about  here !  One  can't 
eat  coal.  A  paper-knife  !  No.  By 
George,  there  was  a  biscuit  some- 
where —  yesterday !  Yes  —  there 
certainly  was  a  biscuit  in  my  great- 
coat-pocket. I  can  be  cheerful  with 
a  biscuit ;  and  Nora  shall  never 
know  what  I  suffer  for  her  sake. 

(Harry  goes  in  search  of  the  bis- 
cuit; and  Nora  comes  in  search  of 
her  husband.) 

Nora.  Harry  !  Harry  !  Where 
can  he  be?  Oh,  I  am  famished, 
and  I  am  glad  of  it !  Harry,  it  is 
for  your  sake  that  I  endure  these 
torments.  You  shall  never  have 
reason  to  say  that  you  resigned  the 
easy  habits  of  Continental  life  for 
the  sake  of  a  little  girl  like  me. 
Your  friend  Lady  Eoedale — dear 
Lady  Eoedale — shall  never  be  able 
to  say  that  I  put  a  stop  to  a  single 


one  of  your  delightful  bachelor 
amusements.  You  shall  smoke 
everywhere.  I  will  beg  and  im- 
plore you  to  go  to  your  horrid  club. 
I  will  teach  myself  to  dote  upon 
your  absence.  I  will  learn  to  like 
tobacco.  I  will  starve  myself  every 

day  till  noon.  I  will Oh, 

if  I  could  only  find  the  smallest 
morsel  of  bread  !  Half  an  hour 
more  !  no  ;  only  six  -  and  -  twenty 
minutes  !  Courage  !  That's  Harry's 
step.  With  him  I  could  go  with- 
out breakfast  for  ever.  Always 
meet  your  husband  with  a  smile. 
That's  Clara  Eoedale's  golden  rule. 
I  will  smile,  if  I  die  for  it. 

H.  (as  he  comes  in).  Ah,  Nora ! 
Why,  what's  the  matter,  dear  ? 
What  an  odd  smile  you've  got ! 

N.  Have  I,  dear  ?  I  was  think- 
ing of  you. 

H.  Thanks,  Nora  ;  you  don't 
know  what  an  awfully  clever  dog 
your  Moppet  is. 

N.  Isn't  he  clever  ? 

H.  Fancy  his  getting  a  biscuit 
out  of  my  greatcoat-pocket ! 

N.  Did  he  really?  The  clever 
darling  !  Are  you  quite  sure  ? 

H.  I  saw  the  crumbs  on  the 
floor. 

N.  You  speak  quite  sentiment- 
ally about  it. 

H.  Oh  yes,  it's  quite  pathetic 
— this  sagacity  of  dumb  animals. 
Isn't  it  a  lovely  morning?  I've 
been  round  the  garden  and  the 
meadow. 

N.  To  get  an  appetite  for  break- 
fast? 

H.  No  —  that  is,  I'm  hungry 
enough, — I'm  not  very  hungry. 

N.  Of  course  not.  Nineteen 
minutes  and  a  half! 

H.  What,  dear? 

N.  Nothing.  Is  there  anything 
in  the  paper  ? 
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H.  I  don't  know. 

N.  Haven't  you  read  the  paper  1 
I  thought  that  every  man  began  the 
day  by  reading  the  paper. 

H.  Began  the  day ! 

N.  Don't  you  read  the  papers  ? 

H.  I  always  read  my  paper  after 
breakfast. 

(Here  is  a  pause  full  of  emotion.} 

N.  Did  you  remember  to  order 
the  carriage  1 

H.  Yes,  dear. 

^V.  Isn't  it  a  lovely  day  for  the 
picnic  ?  I  am  so  glad  !  I  do  so 
love  tea  on  the  rocks  ! 

H.  Tea !     Oh  !     And  a  muffin  ! 

N.  What's  the  matter,  Harry  ? 

H.  Nothing,  dear.  —  I  think  I 
feel  it  less  if  I  keep  moving. 

N.  You  do  like  picnics,  don't 
you,  Harry? 

H.  I'm  awfully  fond  of  picnics. 
(Walking  up  and  down  he  mur- 
murs to  himself)  —  Clara  Eoedale 
wouldn't  believe  it  of  me.  Picnics  ! 
Fancy  anybody  liking  a  picnic  ! 

N.  I  think  it  seems  better  if 
I  walk  about.  (Walking  up  and 
down  she  murmurs  to  herself} — 
He  shan't  be  shut  up  at  home  with 
his  dull  little  wife ;  he  shall  have 
all  the  social  pleasures  to  which  he 
is  accustomed.  Harry,  dear,  were 
you  what  they  call  an  ornament  of 
society  ? 

H.  I  don't  know.  Was  II 
Nora  ! 

N.  What? 

H.  Why  are  we  walking  up  and 
down  like  two  tigers  at  the  Zoo  1 

N.  Is  it  a  riddle,  dear?  I  will 
try  to  guess  it  later — after  break- 
fast. 

H.  Breakfast?  Breakfast?  Yes, 
that  reminds  me ;  it  must  be  nearly 
breakfast-time. 

N.  Not  quite.  Are  you  ready 
for  breakfast? 

H.  Oh  yes — I  think  so,  if  you 
are. 

N.  You  are  sure  it's  not  too 
early  for  you? 


//.  Not  a  bit.  But  you?  Would 
you  like  to  have  it  now  if  it's 
ready  ? 

N.  I  really  think  I  should — if 
you  are  quite  sure  that  you  would 
not  like  it  later. 

H.  I  don't  think  so. 

N.  (heroically).  Harry,  shall  I 
put  it  off  for  half  an  hour  ? 

H.  As  you  please,  dear.  (He 
sinks  into  a  chair.) 

(Here  is  a  pause  full  of  emotion.) 

N.  If  breakfast  is  ready,  it  may 
be  spoiled  by  being  kept ;  and  then 
you  wouldn't  like  it.  Shall  I  go 
and  see  if  it's  ready  ? 

H.  Perhaps  you  like  it  spoiled. 

N.  What  an  idea  !  (At  the  door) 
— Oh,  how  delicious  ! 

H.  (as  he  joins  her).  Isn't  it 
good  ?  Let  me  go  and  see  if  break- 
fast's ready.  (He  goes  out.) 

N.  He  was  an  ornament  of 
society.  I  know  it.  Shall  I  be 
so  wickedly  selfish  as  to  deprive 
society  of  its  most  brilliant  orna- 
ment ?  The  more  I  dote  on  a  quiet 
life  with  Harry,  and  nobody  else, 
the  more  I  hate  outside  people, 
and  dressing  up,  and  dancing  about; 
the  more  I  hate  those  odious  pic- 
nics with  spiders — oh,  how  afraid 
I  am  of  a  spider  ! — the  more  cer- 
tain I  am  that  it  is  my  duty  to 
pretend  to  like  them  all,  to  dis- 
semble for  Harry's  sake,  and  for 
the  sake  of  society.  Yes,  Harry, 
you  shall  go  to  a  picnic  every  day, 
if  I  die  for  it.  I  think  I  am  dying. 
I  feel  thin — very,  very  thin.  I 
think  I  am  going  to  faint. 

(Here  Harry  appears  leaning  in 
the  doorway ;  pale  and  faint.) 

H.  Nora !  the  cook  wants  to 
speak  to  you. 

N.  Oh,  Harry,  is  anything  the 
matter  ? 

H.  I  don't  know. 

(She  goes  out;  he  sinks  into  a 
chair.) 

If  I  could  get  something  to  eat, 
some  breakfast,  I  could  face  this 
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picnic.  I  would  go  cheerfully  to  a 
picnic,  even  to  a  picnic.  How  I 
used  to  long  for  rest !  When  I 
chose  a  little  girl  in  the  country,  I 
fancied  a  sort  of  ballet  life,  —  all 
cream  and  roses,  and  jam,  and  a 
cigar  under  a  tree,  with  sheep  about, 
and  —  and  rest.  It  was  like  my 
abominable  selfishness.  Nora  has 
never  had  any  fun.  Of  course  Nora 
would  like  to  have  some  fun.  Of 
course  Nora  shall  have  some  fun ; 
and  I'll  pretend  to  like  it.  Fun  ! 
Turning  round  and  round  in  a 
crowd,  and  being  kicked  on  the 
ankles!  Eating  lobster -salad  and 
ices  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing !  Talking  to  a  girl  about  an- 
other girl's  eyes,  and  staring  into 
hers  !  Fun ! — the  treadmill's  a  joke 
to  it.  And  yet  all  this  and  more 
will  I  go  through  for  the  sake  of 
my  little  Nora—  all  except  that  eye 
business.  Nora  shall  taste  the  plea- 
sures of  society;  and  I'll  pretend 
to  enjoy  them ;  by  George,  I  will 
enjoy  them ! 

(When  his  voice  has  sunk  to  the 
depth  of  tragic  gloom,  Nora  runs 
in.) 

N.  Breakfast  is  ready. 
H.  Ah! 

( They  go  away  lovingly  to  break- 
fast. After  a  while  Lady  Roedale 
is  shown  in  by  the  footman.) 

Lady  Roedale.  At  breakfast,  are 
they  1  Don't  tell  them  I  am  here. 
I  can  wait.  (The  footman  goes  away). 
It  is  always  easy  to  wait.  Perhaps 
it  will  amuse  me  to  take  the  young 
couple  by  surprise.  There  really  is 
something  funny  in  young  married 
people.  They  are  so  delightfully 
important.  I  sometimes  fancy  that 
I've  got  what  clever  people  call  a 
sense  of  humour.  I  am  sure  I  smile 
at  all  these  flutterings,  and  billings 
and  cooings,  and  solemn  calcula- 
tions about  the  expense  of  a  nest. 
The  theme's  old  as  Adam,  but  the 
variations  are  endless.  I  like  to 
see  little  ^mistress  adjusting  her 


fads  to  young  master's  hobbies ;  I 
like  this  much  ado  about  a  brace  of 
nothings  ;  'I  like   young   couples. 
One   must   go   in    for   something. 
Susan  Lorimer  breaks  her  poor  head 
over  cracked  china :  I  should  puz- 
zle  my  brain,  if  I  had  one,  over 
young  "couples ;  they  are  quite  as 
interesting  to  the  dilettante.     Cer- 
tainly I  have  no  reason  to  like  the 
married  state.    Ugh  !  but  that's  all 
over  long  ago.     I  like  to  view  it 
from  outside.     I  become  absurdly 
interested  in  the  marriages  of  Tom, 
Dick,  and  Harry — especially  Harry, 
Harry  was  a  very  nice  boy — devot- 
ed to  me.     There's  nothing  so  good 
for  that  sort  of  boy  as  a  devotion  to 
a  steady,  sensible  woman — a  good, 
solid,  middle-aged  person.    There's 
no  knowing  what  might  have  be- 
come of  Harry  if  Susan  Lorimer 
had  got  hold  of  him  before  I  did. 
Susan  is  so  theatrical — always  in 
the  fourth  act  of  the  last  French 
comedy — on  the  razor's  edge.     It's 
fun  for  her ;    but  it   might   have 
been   death    to    Harry.       Now   I 
studied  him.     I   understood   him. 
I  saw  what  he  was  fit  for.     I  just 
put  him  into  shape  a  little  ;  and  I 
married  him  to  the  best  little  girl 
in  the  world.     I  haven't  done  any- 
thing which  pleased  me  so  much 
since  I  married  Claud  Huntley  to 
that   dear   little   thing   in    Home. 
Nothing   could    have    turned   out 
better  than  that.     She  spoils  him, 
and  he  is  not  so  amusing  since  his 
temper  improved  ;  but  still  it's  a 
great  success ;  and  he  owes  it  all 
to  me.    I  have  half  a  mind  to  open 
an  office.     It's  quite  interesting  to 
make  matches.  It's  so  experimental ; 
there's  something  quite  grand  about 
it :  its  patriarchal  and  biblical ;  it's 
like  the  ark,  or  fancy  poultry. 

H.  (as  he  comes  in).  Clara  !  Lady 
Eoedale  ! 

Lady  R.  Harry,   as  you   horrid 
boys  say,  how  goes  it  1 

H.  As  we  horrid   boys   say,   it 
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simply  walks  in.  And  what  on 
earth  brings  you  here? 

Lady  R.  Eeasons  are  tiresome. 
You  ought  to  say  that  you  are 
glad. 

H.  I'm  awfully  glad. 

Lady  R.  My  doctor  recommends 
the  society  of  young  people.  I  sup- 
pose you  know  that  I  am  antedilu- 
vian, and  ushered  the  animals  into 
the  ark. 

H.  How  pleased  Nora  will  be  ! 
Come  and  have  some  breakfast. 

Lady  R.  Thank  you.  I  break- 
fast in  the  morning. 

H.  H'm.     I  don't. 

Lady  R.  You  used  to  be  an  ab- 
surdly early  creature — up  with  the 
foolish  lark. 

H.  Ah,  yes.  But  you  see  Nora 
likes  to  breakfast  at  twelve,  and  so 
of  course  I 

Lady  R.  Of  course  you  !  Oh, 
Harry,  this  is  profoundly  interest- 
ing. Do  you  do  just  what  Nora 
likes  in  everything  1 

H.  Yes.  You  didn't  think  it 
of  me,  did  you?  You  thought  all 
men  were  selfish,  didn't  you  ?  Don't 
you  remember  telling  me  that  all 
the  men  you  ever  knew — all  your 
admirers,  you  know — were  all  self- 
ish,— dark  and  fair,  fat  and  thin, 
comic  and  gloomy,  the  whole 
lot  of  'em — all  alike  in  being  self- 
ish? 

Lady  R.  Very  likely. 

//.Well]  Look  at  me.  What- 
ever turns  up,  I  simply  look  at  it 
in  one  way.  I  ask,  What  will 
Nora  like?  Then  I  pretend  that 
what  she  likes  is  what  I  like. 

Lady  R.  H'm.     You  tell  fibs  ? 

H.  One  must,  you  know. 

Lady  R.  Must  one  ? 

H.  Little  unselfish  sort  of  fibs, 
you  know.  I  was  in  agony  for 
two  hours  before  breakfast,  and  I 
enjoyed  it.  I  remembered  where 
there  was  a  biscuit,  and  Nora's  in- 
fernal little  beast  of  a  dog  had  eaten 
it — and  I  enjoyed  that !  Now  we 


are  off  to  a  picnic — and  I  mean  to 
enjoy  that ! 

Lady  R.  My  dear  Harry,  even 
you  must  have  passed  the  picnic 
age — ants  and  indigestion.  But  of 
course  you  don't  mean  to  say  that 
you  are  going  off  to  a  picnic  when 
I  have  come  to  see  you  ? 

H.  You  must  come  too.  You 
know  her.  It's  your  friend  Mrs 
Lorimer. 

Lady  R.  Susan  Lorimer? 

H,  She  is  a  friend  of  yours,  isn't 
she? 

Lady  R.  Oh  yes.  I've  known 
her  for  ever.  She's  a  most  danger- 
ous woman.  You  must  throw  her 
over. 

H.  But  Nora?  Nora's  wild 
about  this  picnic. 

Lady  R.  She's  wilder  about  me. 
Call  her,  and  we'll  see. 

(Harry  calls  her,  and  she  presently 
comes  in.) 

N.  Lady  Eoedale !  Oh,  I  am 
glad.  Have  you  come  to  stay  with 
us? 

Lady  R.  No,  dear ;  only  to  spend 
the  day. 

^V.  Oh,  I  am  sorry.  How  un- 
lucky !  Has  Harry  told  you  about 
our  engagement  ? 

H.  Yes,  and  I  want  her  to  come 
too — you'd  like  that,  wouldn't  you, 
Nora  ?  I  thought  I  was  sure  you'd 
like  it. 

Lady  R.  It's  impossible.  I 
couldn't  go  in  these  things. 

H.  Why,  you  look  stunning. 

N.  I  am  sure  that  that"  gown  will 
do  perfectly. 

Lady  R.  Thanks,  dear.  I  have 
passed  the  age  of  gowns  that  "  will 
do  perfectly."  Don't  you  think 
you  could  throw  over  Susan  Lori- 
mer for  me?  I  am  sure  nobody 
can  like  her  better  than  me. 

N~.  Lady  Roedale  ! 

Lady  R.  Am  I  too  old  to  be 
called  Clara?  Your  husband  al- 
ways calls  me  Clara. 

N.  Does  he  ? 
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Lady  R.  He  always  was  an  im- 
pertinent boy.  Come,  my  dear, 
you  need  not  mind  offending  Susan 
Lorimer ;  she  is  sure  to  abuse  you 
any  way.  You  can  write  a  line  and 
say  that  an  aged  friend  has  come 
unexpectedly,  and  you  can't  leave 
her ;  and  you  can  stay  at  home  and 
give  the  aged  friend  some  luncheon. 

N.  "Well,  you  see,  dear,  Harry — 
the  fact  is,  I  am  so  afraid  that  he 
should  give  up  going  out  and  seeing 
his  friends.  I  should  like  to  stay 
at  home  with  you,  but  Harry 

H.  Oh,  I  don't  care  to  go  !  I 
mean — if  you  really  mean,  Nora, 
that  you'd  like  to  stay  at  home,  I 
shouldn't  mind.  I  should  be  aw- 
fully glad  to  stay  at  home  with 
Clara. 

N.  Oh,  Harry,  I  thought  you 
were  so  eager  to  go  ! 

H.  Oh  yes,  yes — of  course, — I 
know  I  said  so, — but — but,  you 
see 

.ZV.  But  what,  Harry  1 

H.  Why,  you  see  Clara's  coming 
makes  all  the  difference.  But  look 
here ;  are  you  quite  sure  that  you 
don't  care  to  go  ?  Of  course  if  you 
care  to  go — if  you  care  the  least 

N.  Oh  no.  Why  should  1 1  Pray 
don't  consider  me. 

H.  Not  consider  you  !  Why, 
Nora 

N.  (to  Lady  Roedale).  Won't  you 
come  up  to  my  room  and  take  your 
things  off1? 

Lady  R.  Then  it's  all  settled. 
You  stay  with  me.  I  am  sure  I 
am  doing  you  both  a  very  good 
turn — by  saving  you  from  one  of 
Susan  Lorimer's  picnics. 

(She  goes  away  with  Nora  ;  Harry 
is  left  alone  and  in  perplexity  ^) 

H.  What  on  earth  is  the  matter 
with  Nora? — "Pray  don't  consider 
me."  Doesn't  she  know  that  I 
spend  every  hour  of  the  day  in 
considering  her ;  that  the  only 
thing  I  care  for  is  to  do  everything 
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to  please  her — to  give  up  every- 
thing to  her  1  doesn't  she  know — 
no,  by  George  !  of  course  she 
doesn't  know.  That  would  spoil 
it  all.  I  go  on  the  principle  of 
doing  everything  she  likes,  and 
making  her  think  it's  what  I  like  : 
that's  my  cunning.  Perhaps  she 
really  wants  to  go  on  this  infernal 
chicken-feed.  (He  goes  to  Nora  as 
she  comes  in.)  Look  here,  Nora !  are 
you  sure  you'd  rather  stay  at  home  ? 
N.  I-  am  quite  content.  And 
you  ?  Your  conversion  was  a  little 
sudden. 

H.  My  conversion  ! 
.ZV.  Just    before    breakfast    you 
were  dying  to  go  on  this  picnic. 
H.  Was  I?     Oh  yes,  but— but 

you  see,  Clara 

N.  Yes,  I  see  Clara.  Just  be- 
cause she  comes,  you  care  for  noth- 
ing but  staying  at  home  with  her ; 
you  couldn't  bear  the  idea  of  stay- 
ing at  home  with  me. 

(Here  Lady  Roedale  comes  in; 
but  they  dorft  see,  her.) 

H.  Nora  !  By  George  !  Here  ! 
I  say !  What  shall  I  say  !  I 
didn't  want  to  go.  I  never  want- 
ed to  go  on  the  infernal  picnic. 
I  hate  'em. 

.ZV.  Then  you  were  deceiving 
ETC. 

H.  I  pretended  to  want  to  go, 
because  you  wanted  to  go. 

N.  I  didn't  think  I  should  be 
deceived  so  soon. 
H.  Nora! 

.ZV.  How  can  I  tell  when  you  are 
speaking  the  truth  1  No  :  I  believe 
you  are  deceiving  me  now.  You 
did  want  to  go  till  she  came,  and 
now  you  pretend  you  didn't. 

H.  Nora,  don't;  I  say,  Nora, 
don't.  On  my  honour  I  hate  pic- 
nics. I  was  going  solely  for  your 


N.  That  can't  be  true;  for  I 
was  going  solely  for  your  sake. 

H.  Well  then,  by  George,  you 
were  deceiving  me ! 
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N.  Oh,  it's  too  much  !  Oh  that 
I  should  be  accused  of  deceiving 
my  husband  !  Stay  at  home,  since 
you  prefer  it;  stay  at  home  with 
her — and  be  agreeable  to  her  ;— 
don't  stop  me  !  my  heart  is  broken  : 
oh  !  oh  !  oh  ! 

H.  Where  are  you  going  1  Nora  ! 
Where  are  you  going  ? 

N.  To  the  picnic  ! 

(She  goes  away  without  seeing 
Lady  Roedale  ;  but  now  Harry  sees 
her.) 

H.  Good  heavens  !  Clara ! 
What's  this  1 

Lady  R.  Nothing. 

H.  Nothing? 

Lady  R.  I  don't  think  you 
understand  women. 

H.  I  thought  I  did. 

Lady  R.  Poor  boy !  you  never 
will. 

H.  What  shall  I  do  ? 

Lady  R.  Never  tell  fibs  to  your 
wife. 

H.  Oh! 

Lad y  R.  You  have  been  playing 
the  Jesuit. 

H.  By  George,  it's  all  my  fault ! 
I  see  it  all.  Nora's  quite  right ; 
she's  the  best  and  sweetest-tempered 

but  oh,  Lady  Roedale,  I  never 

thought  I  should  see  her  in  a  rage. 
It's  awful ! 

Lady  R.  Awful !  I  only  wish  I 
could  be  in  a  rage  with  anybody. 

H.  What? 

Lady  R.  Let  me  see.  It  must 
be  at  least  ten  years  since  I  lost  my 
temper.  I  should  like  to  be  angry 
just  for  once. 

H.  I  suppose  I  don't  understand 
women. 

Lady  R.  And  never  will. 

H.  But  what  am  I  to  do?  I 
must  do  something.  Oh,  Clara, 
don't  you  see  that  the  happiness 
of  my  life  is  at  stake? 

Lady  R.  Oh  dear  me,  you  must 
have  been  reading  novels.  Men 
ought  not  to  read  novels;  they 
take  them  too  seriously.  Sit  down 


like  a  good  boy  and  read  the  paper. 
Yes,  I  am  going  to  exert  myself  for 
your  sake.  I  shall  be  back  in  a 
few  minutes.  Now  this  is  almost 
exciting.  It  is  certainly  better  than 
china — or  chickens. 

(She  goes  out  and  leaves  Harry 
alone.) 

H.  On  the  next  few  minutes  may 
depend  the  happiness  of  my  life. 
What  an  awful  thing  this  marriage 
is  !  And  I  went  into  it  as  if  I 
were  taking  a  girl  down  to  supper. 
It's  awful !  I  thought  I  knew  all 
about  Nora ;  I  suppose  I  knew 
nothing  at  all.  Good  heavens  ! 
I  wonder  what  she  is !  Good 
heavens !  Fancy  me  wondering 
what  sort  of  a  woman  my  wife  is 
— my  own  wife  !  It's  awful  !  I 
wonder  if  any  man  ever  went 
through  such  an  experience  before ! 
I  have  married  a  what-d'-ye-call-it — 
a  Phoenix — a  Pelican  ;  no — those 
are  insurance  offices :  a  sphinx — 
that's  it — a  sphinx.  Nora  is  a 
sphinx  !  Why  did  not  Clara  tell 
me  1  She  knows  all  about  mar- 
riages and  such  things.  She  might 
have  told  me  it  wasn't  all  cake 
and  satin  slippers.  Is  that  a 
gown  on  the  stairs?  How  my 
heart  beats  !  I  must  be  a  man ! 
I  must  nerve  myself  for  a  terrible 
scene. 

(He  nerves  himself;  the  ladies 
come  in  chatting  and  smiling  ;  but 
Nora's  eyes  are  red.) 

N.  Then  you  really  think  olive- 
green  would  be  best  ? 

Lady  R.  Much  the  best. 

N.  Harry,  dear,  Clara  thinks 
olive  -  green  for  the  dining  -  room. 
I  told  her  you  thought  a  Japanesy 
sort  of  blue. 

H.  Did  I,  dear?  Blue?  Yes, 
dear — of  course;  you  are  so  fond 
of  blue,  and  I 

Lady  R.  Harry,  did  you  say 
blue  because  it  is  Nora's  favourite 
colour  ?  No  fibs  ! 

H.  Yes. 
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Lady  R.  Nora  !  Is  blue  your 
favourite  colour? 

N.  I  am  very  fond  of  a  nice 
blue. 

Lady  R.  Was  it  your  favourite 
colour  before  you  married? 

N.  Oh  yes,  really  and  truly, 
before  that. 

Lady  R.  Before  you  saw  Harry? 

N.  I — I — I  don't  remember;  I 
think  not. 

Lady  R.  Harry,  turn  to  the  light. 
I  thought  so.  Blue  necktie  !  A 
Japanesy  sort  of  blue  !  He  always 
wears  blue  neckties.  Oh,  you 
young  people,  how  profoundly 
wicked  you  both  are !  I  can't 
preach  without  food.  "Won't  you 
give  me  some  luncheon  ? 

.ZV"  Oh  yes,  Clara.  Why,  you 
poor  dear,  I  forgot ;  I  never  thought 
of  it ;  we've  only  just  breakfasted. 

Lady  R.  Oh  dear !  And  you 
breakfast  at  this  preposterous  hour 
to  please  Harry? 

N.  I  don't  mind  it;  I  don't 
really  mind  it — much.  You  see 
Harry  has  lived  so  much  abroad, 
and 

Lady  R.  That  is  enough.  Harry, 
do  you  starve  yourself  for  hours  in 
the  morning  for  Nora's  sake  ? 

H.  You  know ;  I  told  you ;  yes. 
I  thought  Nora  liked  it. 

Lady  R.  Eeally  it's  an  interest- 
ing study.  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
print  a  "  royal  road  to  connubial 
felicity."  I  wonder  if  these  young 
people  are  very  good  or  very  bad  ? 
They  were  making  a  great  mess  of 
it  till  I  came. 

H.  Nora,  you  are  not  very  angry 
-with  me  ? 


.ZV.  Oh,  Harry  dear,  I  will  never 
tell  you  anything  but  the  whole 
truth.     It  was  all  my  fault 
H.  No,  no  ;  it  was  all  mine. 
Lady  R.  They  are  both  telling 
fibs  again.     May  I  ask  about  that 
luncheon  ? 

N.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon;  I 
am  so  sorry  !  Will  you  have  it 
here? 

H.  Why,  there's  the  carriage  ; 
I  never  countermanded  it.  What 
was  I  thinking  about  ? 

Lady  R.  Thinking  about  ?  You 
were  probably  thinking  that  the 
happiness  of  your  life  was  at  stake. 
Since  the  carriage  is  here,  sup- 
pose we  make  Harry  drive  us  out 
of  the  glare.  I  should  like  to 
have  luncheon  somewhere  in  the 
wood. 

.ZV.  Oh  yes ;  that  will  be  nice. 
H.  A  picnic ! 

Lady  R.  No,  no ;  no  picnic  ! 
Nora  shall  send  a  little  note  to 
Susan  Lorimer.  No  picnic,  only 
luncheon  in  the  open  air. 

H.  I  don't  understand  women. ' 
Lady  R.  And  never  will.     But 
we  have  had  enough  of  that  little 
comedy. 

H.  Comedy !  It  wasn't  very 
funny  to  me. 

Lady  R.  It  amused  me.  But 
enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast — a 
great  deal  better  than  one  of  Susan 
Lorimer's  picnics. 

N.  What  little  comedy  do  you 
mean,  Clara? 

Lady  R.  Never  mind,  dear ;  it's 
finished,  and  that's  always  some- 
thing. I  ring  down  the  curtain  on 
that  little  comedy. 
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LIFE  in  Minieh  in  the  month  of 
March  left  nothing  to  be  desired 
for  those  whose  tastes  were  mod- 
erate, and  who  were  in  search  ra- 
ther of  repose  than  of  excitement. 
The  climate  was  soft  and  temperate  j 
the  view  from  our  place  of  residence 
over  the  Nile,  with  the  precipitous 
limestone  cliffs  rising  out  of  the 
palm-trees,  presented  a  constantly 
renewing  variety  of  marvellous 
effects  of  light  and  shade,  which 
it  was  a  continual  source  of  delight 
to  watch  and  attempt  to  put  on 
paper.  The  neighbourhood  abound- 
ed, besides,  in  picturesque  sketches ; 
while  our  rooms  were  ever  fragrant 
with  the  odours  of  the  orange  and 
lemon  groves  in  full  bloom  by  which 
they  were  surrounded.  Though  the 
bazaar  was  by  no  means  so  pictur- 
esque and  characteristic  as  that  of 
Medinet  el  Fayoum,  it  was  much 
better  supplied  ;  and  so  far  as  the 
necessaries  of  life  were  concerned, 
we  were  far  better  off.  The  town 
presents  quite  an  imposing  effect 
from  the  river,  with  its  white  man- 
sions lining  the  bank;  and  the  palace 
of  the  Khedive  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest buildings  of  the  kind  out 
of  Cairo.  There  are  two  or  three 
mosques,  which  are  chiefly  interest- 
ing from  the  fact  of  their  columns 
being  taken  from  old  Greece-Roman 
ruins  of  towns  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  presenting  an  unusual 
variety  of  style  of  capital.  One 
that  has  completely  fallen  into 
decay  is  especially  picturesque  : 
half-a-dozen  beautiful  little  Corin- 
thian columns  rise  out  of  a  mass 
of  rubbish ;  and  on  a  neighbouring 
roof  immediately  above  them  an 
ox  is  perpetually  turning  a  sakkya, 
which  supplies  the  adjoining  baths 


with  water.  There  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  any  city  of  importance 
here  in  ancient  times — the  capital 
of  the  Nome  of  Hermopolis  Parva, 
in  which  it  was  situated,  lying  a 
few  miles  to  the  south  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Taha  el  Amoodaya,  where 
some  mounds  mark  its  site.  Leo 
Africanus  says  that  Minieh  was 
built  in  the  time  of  the  Moslems  by 
Khasseeb,  who  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor under  the  Khalifat  of  Bagh- 
dad. He  also  observes  that  "  it 
abounds  in  every  kind  of  fruits,  and 
boasts  many  handsome  buildings 
and  the  remains  of  ancient  Egyptian 
monuments,"  which  have  certainly 
now  disappeared. 

So  far  as  society  was  concerned, 
we  had  the  opportunity  of  mov- 
ing in  the  most  fashionable  native 
circles,  which,  however,  has  always 
the  disadvantage  of  being  confined 
exclusively  to  the  male  sex ;  so  that 
the  hospitality  of  which  we  were 
the  recipients,  whether  it  took  the 
form  of  visits  or  dinners,  became 
somewhat  monotonous.  We  were 
also  most  kindly  furnished  with 
gaily  caparisoned  donkeys  for  after- 
noon rides.  One  of  these  was  a 
very  proud  animal,  which  was  of 
a  pure  Mecca  breed,  and  had  cost 
his  owner  £80.  Besides  being  a 
most  persistent  brayer,  he  had  a 
loud  and  unpleasant  manner  of 
wheezing,  or  rather  grunting,  as 
he  walked,  which  made  me  suppose 
he  was  broken  -  winded  or  asth- 
matic. So  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  I  was  assured  that  this  wheez- 
ing was  a  highly  esteemed  quality 
in  an  ass,  and  was  produced  by 
a  diet  of  ham,  of  which  he  was  very 
fond,  and  which  caused  him  to  grunt 
like  a  pig  when  he  walked,  attract- 
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a  select  circle  was  collected  in  the 
small  reception-room.    Here  I  found 
the  governor  of  the  province  and  all 
the  principal  officials.     The  whole 
of  the  ground- floor  was  brilliantly 
lighted;  and  though  all  wore  the 
red  fez  cap  or   tarboosh,  the   cos- 
tume of  the  most  aristocratic  por- 
tion of  the  assembly  was  more  or 
less  Europeanised.     When  all  had 
seated  themselves  on  chairs  round 
the  room,  and  had  partaken  of  the 
due  allowance  of  sherbet  and  coffee, 
the  performances  commenced  by  the 
introduction  of  a  dancing-girl,  gor- 
geously attired  in  crimson  satin  and 
brocade,  abundantly  spangled  with 
tinsel,  and  adorned  with  jewels  of 
some  value.     Masses  of  gold  orna- 
ments like  coins  were  attached  to 
her  flowing  tresses,  and  jingled  on 
her  back  whenever  she  moved.     In 
her  dress,  however,  one  could  re- 
mark   the    growing    influence     of 
European  habits :  the  gauzy   loose 
trousers   of  the   Ghawazee   of  old 
days   have   given  place   to   a  full 
skirt  reaching  almost  to  the  ground  ; 
her  feet,  instead  of  being  bare,  were 
shod  with  Parisian  brodequins;  and 
under  her  small  jacket  was  a  che- 
mise-like garment  of  tolerable  thick- 
ness, which  was  also  an  innovation 
adapted  to  imported  notions  of  de- 
cency.    Her   dancing   was   of   the 
character  usual   in    the   East,   ex- 
cepting that  the  attitudes  were  con- 
siderably modified,  and  a  general 
air   of  propriety  prevailed,   which 
was  also  a  decidedly  modern  im- 
provement.     It   is   said   that  the 
modern  Egyptian  dance  is  an  in- 
heritance  bequeathed   by   the  an- 
cients,  whose    priestesses    in    the 
temples  dedicated  to   Hathor,  the 
Egyptian   Venus,  indulged  in   re- 
ligious exercises,  which  finally  de- 
generated  in   purity   and   dignity, 
so  that  a  return  to  these  qualities 
is   scarcely  to   be   regretted.     The 
march  of  civilisation   has  now  so 
far  advanced,  that  the  native  band 
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and  dance  were,  after  the  first  per- 
formance, abandoned  for  bad  Euro- 
pean music  by  native  artists,  to 
•which  the  Egyptian  girl  did  her 
best  to  waltz  without  a  partner, 
-with  a  step  which  certainly  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  trois 
temps.  She  was  succeeded  by  a 
characteristic  Arab  concert  —  the 
orchestra  being  composed  of  four 
men,  one  of  whom  played  a  sort  of 
zither,  another  reed-pipes,  another  a 
tom-tom,  while  the  fourth  trusted 
entirely  to  his  vocal  powers  for  con- 
tributing to  the  general  harmony, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  be  an 
Arab  to  appreciate.  When  the 
wild  discordant  strains  raised  by 
this  quartette  ceased,  we  were 
treated  to  a  performance  of  a  very 
novel  and  grotesque  kind.  A  loud 
"  tintamarre  "  was  heard  in  the 
street,  and  a  procession,  which  was 
accompanied  by  shouts  of  laughter 
from  the  spectators  outside,  entered 
the  house.  It  consisted  of  what 
was  intended  to  represent  an  awk- 
ward squad  of  raw  recruits.  The 
officer  in  command  was  dressed  in 
British  uniform,  but  his  men  wore 
tall  fools'  caps  of  paper,  and  were 
otherwise  fantastically  attired.  The 
principal  performer  was  a  clown, 
who,  it  appears,  was  celebrated  in 
the  town  for  his  talents  for  mim- 
icry and  disguise.  He  kept  the  as- 
sembly in  roars  of  laughter  by  his 
absurd  attempts  to  obey  words  of 
command  and  learn  his  drill,  and 
by  the  insubordinate  witticisms  to 
which  he  gave  vent.  Suddenly 
some  crackers  were  let  off,  supposed 
to  represent  file-firing,  and  a  sham 
fight  ensued,  which  resulted  in  the 
mock  death  of  one  of  the  soldiers, 
who  lay  stiff  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  while  his  companions  retired 
to  prepare  for  the  next  act  in  the 
comedy. 

This  consisted  in  their  return  a 
few  minutes  later  in  the  character 
of  Coptic  priests,  whose  function  it 


was  to  perform  the  last  rites  over 
the  dead  man.  The  buffoon  was 
now  disguised  as  a  Church  digni- 
tary, with  long  white  drapery, 
cap,  and  turban,  and  with  a  flow- 
ing beard ;  and  with  book  and 
candle,  followed  by  his  attendants, 
he  solemnly  approached  the  dead 
man,  and  then  suddenly  burst  forth 
with  an  imitation  of  the  Coptic 
funeral  service,  which  was  an  ir- 
resistibly ludicrous  travesty  of  a 
grave  function.  It  was  a  blasphe- 
mous and  disagreeable  proceeding ; 
but  the  imitation  of  the  Coptic 
method  of  nasal  chanting,  by  a  man 
who  was  not  uttering  a  word  of  the 
language,  was  so  clever  that  the 
audience  rolled  in  their  seats  with 
laughter.  Our  host,  however,  ap- 
parently had  not  been  prepared  for 
the  scene,  and  it  was  brought  to  a 
somewhat  sudden  close,  to  my  great 
relief,  for  the  reason,  as  I  was  in- 
formed on  inquiry,  that  the  arch- 
bishop who  was  to  perform  the 
marriage  ceremony  next  evening, 
might  be  offended  if  he  heard  that 
the  most  sacred  rites  of  his  Church 
had  been  parodied  in  the  house  of 
the  bride's  father  the  night  before. 

The  dancing-girl  was  repeating 
her  performance  in  a  somewhat  less 
constrained  manner  when  I  left  the 
entertainment,  which  I  understood 
was  protracted  until  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning.  I  declined  to  make 
a  night  of  it  by  going  to  the  house 
of  the  bridegroom,  where  similar 
festivities  were  being  carried  on. 

On  the  following  night  I  wit- 
nessed the  marriage  of  a  peasant 
couple,  which  took  place  about  ten 
o'clock,  and  which  was  in  some  re- 
spects more  interesting  than  the 
aristocratic  wedding  that  succeeded 
it  at  midnight. 

In  the  centre  of  the  church,  bench- 
es were  arranged  so  as  to  form  three 
sides  of  a  square.  In  the  middle  of 
the  centre  bench  sat  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  side  by  side,  their  bare 
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feet  dangling  about  six  inches  from 
the  ground.  The  male  friends  ex- 
tended from  him  to  the  right,  and 
the  female  from  her  to  the  left.  As 
they  were  of  the  fellah  class,  the 
women's  faces  were  uncovered,  and 
they  wore  the  blue  gown  and  head- 
gear common  to  the  country  people. 
The  bride,  however,  was  an  excep- 
tion; her  face  was  entirely  concealed 
by  a  red  cotton  handkerchief  strain- 
ed so  tightly  across  it  that  it  was 
a  mystery  how  she  could  draw  a 
breath. 

The  bridegroom,  who  was  quite 
youth,  looked  excessively  shy 
d  uncomfortable,  and  held  a 
white  handkerchief  persistently  to 
his  mouth,  as  if  he  was  suffering 
from  toothache.  At  first  I  thought 
he  was ;  but  as,  when  his  hands  were 
otherwise  engaged,  he  held  his 
handkerchief  in  his  teeth,  I  con- 
cluded that  it  was  only  modesty. 
All,  priest  included,  had  bare  feet, 
d  were  most  poorly  clad. 
The  ecclesiastic  who  performed 
e  ceremony  occupied  evidently  a 
ery  subordinate  position  in  the 
Church,  and  his  principal  object 
seemed  to  be  to  finish  the  opera- 
tion as  speedily  as  possible  and  get 
paid  for  it.  He  seated  himself  on 
a  low  chair  in  front  of  the  happy 
couple,  pulled  a  Coptic  prayer-book 
>ut  of  his  breast,  and  gave  the  sig- 
to  his  attendants  to  commence 
perations ;  on  which  a  man,  squat- 
ting on  his  heels  behind  his  chair, 
clashed  a  huge  pair  of  cymbals,  and 
half-a-dozen  others  in  a  like  atti- 
tude set  up  a  lugubrious  chant  in  a 
>ud  nasal  voice.  Whenever  they 
aused,  the  women  ranged  on  the 
benches  burst  forth  in  a  shrill 
;ream,  with  a  quaver  or  ululation 
sembling  the  note  of  the  screech- 
1.  This  is  accomplished  by  mov- 
the  tongue  rapidly  between  the 
ips  while  screaming,  and  is  the  cry 
of  female  rejoicing  common  to  Mos- 
ms  and  Christians  alike  through- 


out  the  East.  It  is  called  the  zal- 
ghoot.  It  had  a  wild,  barbaric  effect, 
as  from  time  to  time  it  broke  in 
upon  the  uncouth  chanting  and 
clanging  cymbals  of  the  choir. 
Then  the  priest  took  up  his  part, 
and  read  the  service  at  racing  speed, 
with  exactly  the  intonation  so  well 
given  by  the  burlesque  actor  the 
night  before. 

All  this  time  men  were  talking 
and  laughing  loudly ;  babies  were 
crying ;  and  every  now  and  then  the 
priest  would  stop,  apparently  to 
hold  a  little  general  conversation 
with  those  nearest  to  him  on  the 
topics  of  the  day. 

Anything  more  irreverent,  or  less 
like  a  religious  ceremony,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine.  In  the 
midst  of  it  all,  and  apropos  to  noth- 
ing particular,  the  priest  seized  the 
bridegroom's  left  hand,  and  put  a 
ringupon  his  littlefinger.  Aftersome 
more  chanting,  reading,  screeching, 
and  general  conversation,  he  took  a 
phial,  which  I  presumed  contained 
holy  water,  and  crossed  the  fore- 
heads of  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
with  its  contents.  He  then  opened 
the  robe  of  the  latter  in  front,  and 
made  another  cross  on  his  breast ; 
and  then  baring  his  arms,  made 
crosses  on  them.  After  another  in- 
terlude he  took  off  the  bridegroom's 
red  cap  and  put  a  white  one  under 
it,  and  replaced  the  red  one.  Again, 
after  an  interval,  he  produced  a 
black  cord,  which  he  bound  round 
the  body  of  the  bridegroom,  under 
his  outer  garment ;  then  taking  off 
the  red  cap  again,  he  tied  a  piece 
of  scarlet  thread  round  his  head, 
and  did  the  same  to  the  bride,  who 
must  long  since  have  been  nearly 
stifled.  All  this  time  the  audience 
were  chattering,  and  holding  little 
tallow -dips,  which  cast  a  sickly 
light  over  the  scene. 

In  spite  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  service  was  read,  what 
with  chanting  and  talking,  and  the 
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perpetual  recurrence  of  "Kyrie  Elei- 
son,"  followed  by  the  zalghoot,  at 
least  an  hour  elapsed  before  the 
priest  seized  the  heads  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom,  apparently  with 
the  view  of  knocking  them  together. 
However,  he  contented  himself  with 
pressing  them  against  one  another, 
and  waving  his  hand  over  them, 
which,  I  presume,  was  a  blessing. 
He  then  untied  the  cords  and  threads 
which  he  had  fastened  round  them 
— meaning,  I  suppose,  that  another 
and  spiritual  knot  had  been  tied 
— and  then  abruptly  snatched  the 
handkerchief  out  of  the  bride- 
groom's mouth,  and  spread  it  over 
his  own  knees.  For  the  first  time 
there  was  a  silence,  as  of  hushed 
expectation ;  then  some  silver  coins, 
amounting,  I  should  say,  to  about 
ten  shillings,  were  dropped  into  the 
handkerchief,  and  the  priest  rose 
solemnly,  put  some  of  the  money 
in  his  pocket,  and  proceeded  to  dis- 
tribute the  rest  among  the  minor 
officials,  on  which  arose  the  most 
furious  clamour  and  dispute  as  to 
how  the  filthy  lucre  should  be  di- 
vided. It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
man  with  the  cymbals  got  less  than 
his  share,  and  he  appeared  to  be  of 
the  same  opinion ;  while  a  villanous- 
looking  old  creature,  who  acted  as  a 
sort  of  beadle,  endeavoured  to  grab 
the  whole.  The  priest,  who  had 
had  the  first  pull,  seemed  to  be  a 
good  deal  abused  by  the  others  for 
having  taken  too  much  ;  but  order 
was  somehow  at  last  restored,  and 
the  bridegroom  got  up  and  walked 
to  the  door.  The  bride,  however, 
seemed  more  difficult  to  deal  with  : 
what  she  wanted  I  could  not  dis- 
cover, but  her  mother  and  two  or 
three  other  women  seemed  to  be 
packing  her  up  in  some  mysterious 
way  against  her  will.  She  was  a 
slight  little  thing,  and  they  rolled 
her  about  on  the  bench  like  a  bale 
of  goods.  At  last,  in  the  midst  of 
her  struggles,  a  man,  I  presume  her 


father,  rushed  in,  put  her  on  his 
shoulder,  and  carried  her  off,  fol- 
lowed by  the  rest  of  the  women, 
two  of  whom  scrambled  upon  a  flat 
platform  on  the  back  of  a  squat- 
ting camel ;  the  bride  was  wedged 
in  between  them  ;  the  animal  gave 
a  lurch  forward,  and  I  thought  they 
were  all  going  over  his  head — then 
a  lurch  backward,  and  they  seemed 
all  about  to  be  precipitated  over  his 
tail, — and  so  he  gained  his  feet,  and 
stalked  off  with  his  precious  bur- 
den, just  in  time  to  make  way  for 
the  procession  of  the  aristocratic 
bride,  at  whose  house  I  had  been 
the  night  before. 

First  came  iron  cradles  with 
flaming  wood  torches,  then  the  dis- 
cordant band  of  European  music, 
then  magnificent  glass  chandeliers 
carried  on  poles  between  men,  then 
coloured  lanterns,  then  the  bride's 
father  attended  by  his  friends,  then 
more  glass  chandeliers  and  coloured 
lanterns ;  then  the  bride  on  foot  in 
a  brilliant  costume  of  red  satin,  her 
face  masked  with  white  silk  covered 
with  lace,  attended  by  her  female 
relatives  gorgeously  mantled  and 
lightly  veiled.  Veiling,  indeed,  is 
only  an  act  of  conformity  and  con- 
venience, and  is  not  a  custom  other- 
wise enjoined  upon  Copts. 

All  this  time  there  was  a  per- 
petual firing  of  guns  and  screaming 
of  women,  and  we  all  crowded  back 
again  into  the  church,  which  in 
the  interval  had  been  brilliantly 
lighted  up.  We  had  now  to  wait 
for  the  bridegroom  to  arrive  with 
his  procession,  likewise  a  noisy  and 
highly  illuminated  performance. 
Then  no  less  a  person  than  the 
archbishop  himself,  in  full  canon- 
icals of  white  and  gold,  entered 
to  perform  the  ceremony ;  but  the 
prospect  at  midnight  of  another 
hour  and  a  half  of  intoning  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  amid  the  clash 
of  discordant  musical  instruments, 
and  the  chants  of  nasal  male  voices, 
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and  the  shrill  screams  of  female 
ones,  appalled  me.  I  had  seen 
enough  to  satisfy  me  that  there  are 
more  kinds  of  Christianity  in  the 
world  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our 
philosophy. 

While  the  marriage  ceremonies  of 
the  Copts  are  thus  celebrated  with 
all  the  ostentation  and  display  pos- 
sible, their  funerals,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Moslems,  are  not  less  import- 
ant functions,  and  take  place  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  It 
is  said  that  it  was  a  habit  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  to  transport  their 
dead  across  the  Nile  for  burial,  and 
that  this  gave  rise  to  the  old  legend 
of  Charon  and  the  Styx.  Whether 
this  is  so  or  not,  the  practice  ob- 
tains to  the  present  day  ;  and  two 
immense  cemeteries — one  Christian 
and  one  Moslem — are  among  the 
most  interesting  places  to  visit  on 
the  eastern  bank.  The  corpses  are 
ferried  over  from  the  south  of  the 
town ;  and  upon  more  than  one 
occasion  I  was  present  when  boat- 
loads of  wailing  women  were  con- 
veyed across,  waving  their  mourn- 
ing scarfs,  and  making  the  air 
resound  with  their  plaintive  cries. 
One  day  we  went  across  to  the 
Copt  village,  or  rather  monastery, 
adjoining  the  cemetery — for  there 
are  few  inhabitants  in  the  little 
hamlet  which  surrounds  the  church 
and  adjacent  building  who  have  not 
ecclesiastical  functions  of  some  sort 
— and  we  found  it  far  more  inter- 
esting than  we  had  any  reason  to 
anticipate.  The  village  is  situated 
under  the  cliff  about  a  mile  from 
the  river,  and  is  approached  by  a 
picturesque  two -arched  bridge  of 
ancient  construction  which  spans 
a  dry  canal.  To  the  north  of  the 
monastery  lies  the  cemetery,  cover- 
ing an  area  of  several  hundred  acres. 
The  dome-shaped  rooms,  like  large 
bee  -  hives,  are  closely  packed  to- 
gether, and  serve  as  mortuary  cham- 
bers in  which  the  relatives  of  the 


deceased  come  to  lament — a  custom 
which  has  probably  descended  from 
the  times  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
whose  tombs  always  had  chambers 
attached  for  this  purpose.  The 
Copts  were  very  proud  of  the  fact 
that  their  cemetery  was  open  to 
Christians  of  all  denominations,  and 
pointed  out  the  grave  of  a  Catholic 
who  had  availed  himself  of  the 
privilege  of  a  Christian  resting- 
place.  Indeed  Mohammed,  my  ser- 
vant— whose  knowledge  of  human 
nature  was  more  correct  than  his 
theology — in  order  to  give  me  an 
idea  of  the  general  spirit  of  toleration 
which  pervaded  this  community  of 
ecclesiastics,  said,  that  if  you  only 
paid  them,  they  would  bury  here 
French,  English,  Jews,  or  any  other 
Christians.  As  ecclesiastics  their 
greed  was  only  equal  to  their  grease, 
as  we  found  out  when  we  had  fin- 
ished seeing  their  church.  This 
was  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps 
that  led  down  as  if  to  a  cellar ; 
then  we  traversed  an  underground 
passage  about  seven  yards  long  and 
two  wide,  in  which  was  an  old  stone 
font,  and  found  ourselves  in  the 
church,  which  was  hewn  out  of 
the  solid  rock.  The  nave,  which 
was  like  a  gigantic  well,  measuring 
thirty-six  feet  by  twenty-one,  was 
artificially  roofed  over,  at  a  height 
of  about  forty  feet,  by  a  depressed 
dome  level  with  the  earth's  surface. 
It  was  separated  from  the  aisles  and 
chancel  by  plain  brick  columns, 
which  were  more  for  ornament  than 
for  use,  as  the  solid  rock  formed 
their  roof,  and  required  no  support. 
As  the  only  light  was  admitted  from 
the  dome,  and  that  part  of  the  cav- 
ern which  represented  the  chancel 
was  forty-eight  feet  long,  it  was  so 
dark  that  we  needed  the  aid  of  a 
number  of  tallow- dips  to  see  the 
altar-screen,  which  was  of  some  kind 
of  brown  wood  inlaid  with  ebony  and 
ivory,  with  a  few  rough  Scriptural 
representations  above.  The  apse 
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was  an  innermost  recess  hewn  still 
deeper  into  the  rock,  containing  the 
altar — as  usual  a  square  block,  like 
those,  according  to  the  tradition  of 
Biblical  design,  employed  in  the 
worship  of  Baal.  The  font  in  use 
was  not  the  one  in  the  passage,  but 
one  sunk  in  the  floor  in  the  centre 
of  the  nave,  near  the  mouth  of  an 
old  well,  by  the  side  of  which  was 
an  ancient  stone  basin.  A  couple 
of  rude  representations  of  geese  in 
white  plaster  adorned  the  lower 
part  of  the  dome,  but  we  were  as- 
sured they  were  of  modern  origin. 
However  this  may  be,  the  ancient 
character  of  the  place  was  unmis- 
takable; it  had  originally,  doubt- 
less, served  the  ancient  Egyptians 
for  tombs  and  mortuary  chambers, 
and  had  been  taken  possession  of 
by  the  early  Christians  during  the 
period  when  persecution  necessi- 
tated their  religious  services  being 
conducted  with  secrecy,  and  had 
remained  a  Christian  place  of  wor- 
ship ever  since.  On  leaving  the 
church,  our  eyes  having  by  this 
time  become  accustomed  to  the 
general  gloom,  we  observed  a  stair 
winding  upwards  to  the  left  of  the 
entry  passage,  and  on  ascending 
it,  found  ourselves  confronted  by 
a  locked  door,  the  key  of  which 
the  priests  presently  brought,  and 
ushered  us  into  a  small  chamber 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  that  contained  no- 
thing but  an  oven  in  which  the 
sacramental  bread  is  baked.  At 
the  side  of  it  was  a  shaft  cut  out  of 
the  stone,  now  blocked  with  rub- 
bish, but  which  descended  into 
what  had  probably  been  a  mortuary 
chamber.  About  this  time  we  be- 
came conscious  that  we  had  chosen 
a  wrong  day  to  pay  our  visit  to  this 
Coptic  holy  place.  Experience  has 
since  convinced  us  that  on  Saturday 
Coptic  fleas  are  especially  voracious. 
They  have  been  deprived  of  suste- 
nance since  the  previous  Sunday, 


and  rush  at  the  unwary  visitor  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  week  with  a 
ferocity  which  is  truly  appalling. 
On  a  Sunday  afternoon,  after  they 
have  been  gorged  during  morning 
service,  one  may  satisfy  one's  ar- 
chaeological propensities  with  com- 
parative impunity,  but  every  day 
after  that  increases  the  risk.  "We 
left  Deyr  el  Nasara,  nevertheless, 
well  satisfied  with  the  chance  that 
had  revealed  to  us  a  spot  so  charac- 
teristic, and  the  existence  of  which, 
until  we  actually  reached  it,  we  so- 
little  suspected. 

Indeed  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
are  replete  with  objects  of  interest 
of  this  sort  which  are  not  even 
in  the  guide  -  books,  although  it 
must  be  said  for  Murray  that  his 
descriptions  are  careful  and  exhaus- 
tive. It  is,  moreover,  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  Nile  tourists  travel 
either  in  Cook's  steamers,  in  which 
case  they  only  stop  to  visit  places 
which  Cook  thinks  worth  seeing — 
or  they  go  in  their  own  dahabeeyas^ 
in  which  case  they  stop  as  little  as 
possible  on  the  way  up,  so  as  to  take 
advantage  of  the  wind ;  and  on  the 
way  down  they  have  been  surfeited 
with  the  wonders  of  Thebes,  Lux- 
or, and  the  majestic  remains  from 
Dendera  upwards  ;  and  the  descent 
of  the  river  becomes  so  wearisome, 
that  they  do  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  stop  to  explore  ruins  that 
can  offer  nothing  so  attractive  as 
those  which  they  have  seen.  They 
thus  pass  places  on  their  way  up 
and  down  the  river  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  could  not  fail 
to  attract  their  attention.  There 
is,  for  instance,  about  ten  miles 
below  Minieh,  a  village  called 
Tehneh,  where  the  magnificent 
range  of  the  Jebel  Teyr  is  cleft  by 
a  gorge,  and  a  fragment  of  the  cliff 
stands  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
mountain,  rearing  its  ragged  crest 
to  a  height  of  about  200  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river,  its  serrated 
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flanks  perforated  with  rock-tombs, 
and  its  projecting  ledges  affording 
as  wild  and  desolate  a  prospect 
eastwards  as  though  one  was  in  the 
heart  of  the  Sahara.  Here  a  wady 
about  three  miles  long,  with  a  bed 
half  a  mile  wide  of  white  sand,  is 
enclosed  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
limestone  rock,  rent  with  fissures, 
and  rising  into  fantastic  crags  and 
pinnacles.  If  we  scramble  up  the 
steep  shoulder,  which  is  covered 
with  the  mounds  of  an  ancient 
Egyptian  town,  and  enter  the  first 
cave  we  come  to,  we  find  that  the 
outer  chamber  is  about  40  feet 
square.  Beyond  it  is  a  second 
smaller  one,  and  in  the  floor  is  a 
hole  just  large  enough  to  admit  a 
man.  Upon  the  rock  by  the  side 
of  this  hole,  on  the  occasion  of  my 
visit,  was  a  heap  of  the  guano  of 
bats  and  a  piece  of  rope.  Upon 
asking  the  Sheikh  el  Eeled,  who 
had  accompanied  us,  the  meaning 
of  this,  he  said  that  a  man  was  at 
that  moment  in  the  bowels  of  the 
mountain  collecting  guano,  and  that 
the  hole  was  an  entrance  to  subter- 
ranean corridors  in  which  you  might 
journey  for  hours.  As  it  occurred 
to  me  that  they  might  lead  to  cham- 
bers or  tombs  used  by  the  ancients 
as  yet  undiscovered,  I  insisted,  in 
spite  of  much  opposition,  in  being 
lowered  into  the  chasm — a  proceed- 
ing which  did  not  altogether  suit 
Mohammed,  though  he  was  ashamed 
to  manifest  any  reluctance  to  assist 
me  in  exploring  these  subterranean 
regions.  It  was  scarcely  necessary 
to  have  taken  the  trouble  to  tie  the 
rope  under  my  armpits,  as  I  had 
only  begun  to  swing  freely  in  the 
darkness,  and  had  hardly  been  let 
down  twenty  feet,  when  I  touched 
bottom.  Then  Mohammed  was  low- 
ered down,  and  then  a  couple  of 
candles.  We  had  scarcely  lighted 
these  when  a  wild-looking  bearded 
creature,  with  nothing  on  but  a 
rag,  made  his  appearance,  looking 


very  scared  at  our  apparition,  crawl- 
ing towards  us  on  hands  and  knees 
out  of  the  gloom.  We  were  glad 
to  have  him  for  a  guide,  and  told 
him  to  turn  round  and  lead  the 
way.  For  the  first  twenty  yards 
or  so  we  were  obliged  to  crawl,  but 
after  this  the  passage  became  about 
6  feet  high  and  3  feet  wide.  It  was 
evidently  a  natural  rift  in  the  rock, 
and  I  soon  began  to  despair  of  find- 
ing anything.  However,  I  went  on 
until  I  was  literally  overpowered 
and  driven  back  by  the  bats.  They 
charged  us  in  dense  whirring  bat- 
talions, banging  into  one's  face, 
putting  out  the  candles,  thumping 
on  one's  head,  and  creating  as  much 
draught  as  if  a  fanning -machine 
was  at  work.  At  the  same  time, 
the .  pungent  odour  of  the  guano 
was  becoming  overpowering — it  was 
as  though  one  was  being  corked  up 
in  a  bottle  of  sal-ammoniac — and 
made  my  nose  and  eyes  smart,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  unpleasantness 
of  inhaling  it.  I  had  now  paced 
the  distance  from  the  entrance-hole, 
and  found  it  to  be  a  hundred  yards. 
The  guide  assured  me  that  it  was 
half-way  to  the  end  of  the  passage, 
and  that  there  were  no  other  cor- 
ridors or  chambers  of  any  sort,  but 
plenty  more  bats.  I  therefore 
decided  to  beat  a  retreat,  and  had 
to  stand  another  charge  from  them 
as  they  flew  back  to  their  inner- 
most recesses  —  finally  regaining 
the  earth's  surface,  to  the  great 
relief  of  the  Sheikh  el  Beled,  who 
seemed  to  think  that  some  dis- 
aster was  certain  to  happen  to  mer 
for  which  he  would  have  been 
held  personally  responsible.  Pass- 
ing round  the  shoulder  of  the  cliff, 
and  scrambling  up  the  face  of  the 
rock,  we  now  came  to  another 
grotto,  on  one  side  of  the  floor  of 
which  was  a  carved  figure  in  a  flow- 
ing robe,  standing  before  something 
which  is  supposed  to  be  an  altar, 
and  holding  in  one  hand  what  may 
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possibly  be  some  twigs,  and  in  the 
other  what,  for  anything  that  ap- 
pears to  the  contrary,  may  be  in- 
cense; but  all  this  requires  an  effort 
of  imagination  to  decide.  On  the 
other  side  is  a  snake,  probably  the 
Urseus  serpent  of  Horus,  twined 
round  a  staff.  One  is  forcibly  re- 
minded by  it  of  the  serpent  of  brass 
which  Moses  made  and  set  upon  a 
pole,  thus  probably  appealing  to 
an  emblem  with  which  the  Israel- 
ites were  familiar,  when  they  were 
called  upon  by  an  act  of  faith  to  be- 
lieve in  its  healing  power.  In  like 
manner  Aaron,  when  he  yielded  to 
the  solicitations  of  the  people  "  to 
make  them  gods  which  should  go 
before  them,"  adopted  the  one  with 
which  both  he  and  his  countrymen 
were  most  familiar, — the  golden 
calf  or  the  holy  sun-bull  of  Osiris, 
which  was  worshipped  at  Heliopolis, 
where  Moses  himself,  in  his  younger 
days,  had  been  a  priest.  This  bull, 
Mnenis,  is  represented  in  the  Egyp- 
tian paintings  as  being  in  gold,*  and 
was  undoubtedly  identical  with  the 
golden  calves,  the  worship  of  which 
King  Jeroboam  established  in  Beth- 
el and  in  Dan  after  his  return  from 
his  sojourn  in  Egypt — saying,  as  he 
did  so,  "  Behold  thy  gods,  O  Israel, 
which  brought  thee  up  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt"  (1  Kings  xii.  28). 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  could  we 
only  read  them  aright,  that  these 
stones  of  Egypt  contain  many  in- 
teresting sermons.  Over  the  door 
of  this  same  tomb  is  the  winged 
disc  of  Horus,  under  which  emblem 
he  represents  the  resurrection  of 
the  dawn  from  darkness.  Within 
were  twenty  figures  in  a  more  or 
less  perfect  state  of  preservation. 
Some  of  them  were  so  mutilated 
that  it  was  impossible  to  discover 
for  whom  they  were  intended ;  but 
among  the  least  destroyed  were  re- 
cognisable Isis  giving  sustenance 


to  Horus,  Anubis,  Thoth,  and  one 
or  two  others.  At  the  back  of  the 
rock  in  which  these  tombs  are 
situated  is  a  tablet  on  which  are 
sculptured  two  figures,  apparently 
in  Eoman  attire,  holding  horses. 
Passing  from  the  isolated  rock  to 
the  main  cliff,  we  observe  upon  its 
face  the  representation  of  Rameses 
III.  receiving  the  falchion  from 
Savak,  to  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred as  being  apparently  identical 
with  the  one  I  had  found  at  Kom  el 
Kafara  ;  but  here  there  is  no  cor- 
responding inscription  of  his  name 
in  full  as  at  the  latter  place. 

In  the  face  of  the  cliff  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  gorge,  and  not 
far  from  a  collection  of  hovels  ap- 
propriated to  the  residence  of  a 
small  Copt  population,  is  a  grotto 
with  a  pylon  facade  carved  out  of 
the  rock.  Here  there  were  evidently 
granite  columns  on  each  side  of  the 
door,  but  of  these  only  one  remains. 
Within  is  a  procession  of  deities 
very  much  resembling  those  in  the 
cave  before  mentioned,  and  over  the 
door  is  the  representation  of  a  ship. 
The  traces  of  hieroglyphics  remain 
on  the  door-jambs,  but  they  are  too 
much  effaced  to  be  decipherable. 
Indeed  the  nature  of  the  rock  is 
not  such  as  to  resist  the  ravages  of 
time  and  the  ignorant  peasantry. 
This  grotto  is  approached  by  a 
flight  of  fourteen  rock- cut  steps, 
that  rise  out  of  the  debris  which 
conceal  the  rest.  It  seems  that 
there  is  a  superstition  among  the 
Copts  that  a  visit  by  a  newly 
married  couple  to  this  cave  will 
exercise  a  beneficial  influence  upon 
their  married  life. 

Over  another  rough-hewn  cave  is 
an  inscription  in  Greek,  which  runs 
as  follows :  "  For  the  welfare  of 
King  Ptolemy,  the  god  Epiphanes, 
the  great  Eucharistes,  Acoris  the 
son  of  Ergeus  to  Isis,  Mo  chins, 
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Soteira."  When  we  had  exhausted 
the  sights  of  Tehneh,  we  adjourned 
to  the  yard — it  could  hardly  be  con- 
sidered a  house — of  the  Sheikh  el 
Beled,  to  drink  what  he  called 
coffee.  While  we  partook  of  his  de- 
testable beverage,  he  informed  us 
that  he,  together  with  all  the  male 
population  of  the  village,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Copts,  were  Be- 
douin Arabs  of  the  Beni  Aughba 
tribe,  who  had  emigrated  from  the 
Hejaz,  not  far  from  Mecca,  about 
150  years  ago.  He  said  they  had 
lived  here  in  tents  at  first,  but 
finally  decided  upon  building  houses 
and  becoming  sedentary.  They  had 
no  objection  to  taking  wives  from 
the  fellahin,  but  would  not  allow 
their  own  women  to  marry  peasants. 
They  seemed  rather  proud  of  the 
high  degree  of  civilisation  they  had 
attained,  and  especially  of  having 
acquired  a  strongly  developed  taste 
for  backsheesh. 

Following  the  range  northwards, 
we  reach  in  about  two  miles  another 
gorge,  with  another  amphitheatre  of 
limestone  cliffs,  some  more  grottoes 
in  the  rock,  the  mounds  of  a  small 
ancient  town,  the  traces  of  a  wall 
which  once  defended  the  pass  from 
desert  incursions,  and  two  wretch- 
ed native  villages  picturesquely 
huddled  among  the  rocks,  contain- 
ing a  squalid  population  of  what 
Mohammed  called  "  mixings,"  by 
which  he  meant  mingled  Moslems 
and  Copts.  I  only  entered  four  or 
five  of  the  rock-tombs  here,  but  in 
none  of  them  were  there  any  in- 
scriptions. In  the  largest  were  a 
couple  of  mummy -pits  filled  with 
rubbish  to  within  about  six  feet 
from  the  surface.  They  had  evident- 
ly been  despoiled  of  their  contents, 
much  to  Mohammed's  disgust,  who 
always  manifested  the  keenness  of 
a  sleuth-hound  when  it  became  the 
question  of  a  search  for  what  he 
called  "  dead  men's  boxes."  The 
most  interesting  ruin  in  this  place 


was  that  of  the  wall  which  extended 
from  the  base  of  a  precipitous  rock 
on  one  side  of  the  gorge  to  that  of 
one  on  the  other,  a  distance  of 
about  a  third  of  a  mile.  The  mod- 
ern villages  were  built  of  the  crude 
bricks  of  which  it  had  been  com- 
posed, and  the  only  trace  left  is  a 
long  mound  of  dried  mud  and  brick- 
bats. There  is  no  indication  of  its 
having  been  prolonged  in  either 
direction,  or  of  having  formed  part 
of  that  built  by  the  Queen  Delooka 
— unless,  indeed,  she  built  it  in 
patches  across  the  different  gorges 
which  debouch  into  the  Nile  valley. 
That  the  object  of  this  one  was  to 
protect  the  small  town,  the  mounds 
of  which  still  remain  within  its  en- 
ceinte, was  very  evident.  It  is  to 
be  inferred  from  the  way  in  which 
all  these  ravines  were  fortified,  that 
the  nomad  population  who  in  old 
time  peopled  the  desert  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  were  far 
more  predatory  and  warlike  in  their 
habits  than  those  who  now  range 
over  these  sandy  wastes. 

Floating  rapidly  down  with  the 
stream  beneath  the  beetling  cliffs 
of  the  Jebel  Teyr,  with  the  Coptic 
monastery  of  Deyr  el  Adra  perched 
upon  its  dizzy  edge,  we  pass  the 
grandest  bit  of  Nile  scenery  be- 
tween Cairo  and  Siout,  and  where 
the  range  recedes  from  the  river  at 
the  Wady  ed  Deyr,  approach  an- 
other most  interesting  and  rarely 
visited  spot.  The  river  here  bends 
away  to  the  westward  past  Seina- 
loot  and  Golosaneh,  leaving  a  small 
shallow  branch  to  follow  its  old 
course,  thus  forming  a  large  island. 
If  we  leave  our  daliabeeya  at  the 
latter  place,  a  cruise  of  a  little  more 
than  an  hour  with  a  fresh  breeze  in 
a  small  boat,  takes  us  to  the  retired 
village  of  Surarieh,  nestling  amid 
its  palm-groves;  and  just  beyond 
it  a  spur  from  the  limestone  ridge 
comes  down  to  the  river,  rounding 
which  we  find  ourselves  on  the 
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mounds  of  an  old  city.     This  time 
it  is  thoroughly  ancient  Egyptian. 
Here  is  no  waste  of  potsherds  to 
indicate  that  at  some  later  date  it 
was  built  upon  by  the  Greeks  or 
Eomans  ;  the  tumuli  are  all  formed 
of  crude  brick,  out  of  which  crops 
the  straw  by  which  it  was  formerly 
cemented.    Here,  too,  are  traces  of 
the  old  wall  defending  the  gorge ; 
and  round  its  southern  shoulder  we 
come   upon   range   after  range    of 
quarry,  the   mountain   looking   as 
if  it  had  been  cut  out  in  square 
wedges  like  a  cheese.     At  the  base 
of  some  rocks   half  hidden   with 
sand,  two  black  holes  appear,  evi- 
dently  grottoes,   and  we  have   to 
cross  half  a  mile  of  desert  to  get  to 
them.      Crawling  in   upon   hands 
and  knees,  we  find  one  to  contain 
three  small  rock-cut  chambers  with- 
out inscriptions.    Climbing  over  the 
rock  in  which  they  are  hewn,  we 
are  startled  by  what  at  first  seems  a 
temple  of  great  dimensions  standing 
out    in   solitary   grandeur   on   the 
waste  of  sand.     It  is  a  solid  mass 
•of  hewn  rock,  the  ground  plan  of 
which  at  present  is  somewhat  of  an 
L-shape,  but  which  appears  to  be 
all  that  has  escaped  being  blasted 
away  of  a  huge  square  portico  which 
had  originally  been   pierced  from 
back  to  front  and  from  side  to  side, 
each  of  the  existing  sides   having 
an  immense   portal   about  25  feet 
wide  and  as  many  in  height.     The 
elevation  of  the  rock,   which   has 
been  roughly  hewn,  is  about  40  feet, 
and  the  length  of  the  longest  side 
33  yards.     Its  sides  bear  the  marks 
of  recent  blasting  ;  and  some  quar- 
rying which  was  apparently  being 
now  prosecuted,  though  there  were 
no  workmen  visible,  revealed  the 
white  cleanly  cut  limestone   rock 
extending  for   about  6  feet  down 
into  the  sand.    It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  if  its  base  was  cleared, 
the   meaning    of    this    monument 
would  become  apparent.     There  is 


no  inscription  or  carving  upon  it ; 
but  that  it  was  fashioned  with  de- 
sign out  of  the  rock  in  situ,  seems 
to  me  probable.     Just  opposite  to 
this  mass,  a  large  square  cave  has 
been  hollowed   out  of  the   range, 
and   the   fragment   of    a    gigantic 
column,  about  4  feet  long,  which 
had  been  carved  out  of  the  living 
rock,  depends  from  the  roof  at  the 
entrance ;  the  rest  of  it  has  been 
blasted    away    in    modern    times. 
The  view  from  the  interior  of  this 
cave,   with   the    great    impending 
mass  above,  the  carved  rock  beyond, 
and  the  Mle  valley  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance through  its  portal,  was  alto- 
gether unique.    As  I  was  looking  at 
it,  a  pair  of  wild  geese  that  had 
made  their  nest  in  a  hole  in  the  rock 
just  over  my  head,  flew  away  with 
loud  cries ;  they  were  as  startled 
as  I  was  by  our  unexpected  prox- 
imity.    I  now  went  in  search  of 
the  temple  which  Lepsius  mentions, 
and  the  existence  of  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  known  prior  to 
his  visit.     It  is  situated  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  rock  gateway, 
and  cut  out  of  the  ledge  of  rock 
upon  which  the  latter  stands.     Ac- 
cording  to  Lepsius,  the   hierogly- 
phics upon  its  walls  state  that  it 
was  dedicated  by  Menepthah,  the 
son  of  Eameses  II.,  and  the  king 
under   whom    the   exodus   of   the 
Jews  took  place,  to  the  Egyptian 
Venus  (Hathor).    The  three  colossal 
figures  in  the  niche  at  the  end  of 
the  temple  were  too  mutilated  to 
tell  much  of  a  tale,  but  the  small 
ones  at  the  sides  were  more  distinct. 
I  was   not   sufficiently  an  Egypt- 
ologist, unfortunately,   to   discover 
the  meaning  of  the  legend  which 
these  eight  or  ten  kings,  gods  and 
goddesses,    by   their   various    atti- 
tudes,  mean  to   convey.     Lepsius 
says  that  further  on  are  groups  of 
tombs  which  have  hitherto  received 
scarcely   any   notice,  though  from 
their   extreme   antiquity   they   are 
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peculiarly  interesting.  The  sun 
was  blazing  with  such  intensity 
upon  the  desert  on  the  day  of  my 
visit,  that  I  was  obliged  to  abandon 
the  idea  of  prosecuting  my  examin- 
ation of  the  range  any  further ;  but 
the  quarry  trended  away  to  the  east- 
ward for  a  long  distance.  On  the 
side  of  the  rock  near  the  temple,  the 
omnipresent  Rameses  III.  has  cut 
his  ovals,  and  has  again  represented 
himself  in  close  confabulation  with 
the  crocodile  -  headed  god  Savak. 
Standing  on  the  top  of  the  rock, 
and  facing  the  quarry,  I  had  occa- 
sion to  call  to  Mohammed,  and  was 
startled  by  hearing  his  name  re- 
turned in  a  loud  and  marvellously 
distinct  echo.  He  and  the  Eeis 
were  so  delighted  with  the  pheno- 
menon, that  they  continued  to  ex- 
periment upon  it  for  some  time. 
In  the  village  of  Surarieh  is  a 
modern  tomb  of  some  pretensions, 
erected  to  a  certain  Sheikh  Halid, 
of  the  Bedawee  sect  of  dervishes, 
who  was  so  celebrated  for  his 
sanctity,  that  though  he  died  only 
a  few  years  ago,  his  tomb  has 
already  become  a  spot  to  which 
pilgrimages  are  annually  made. 
Xear  here  I  met  a  very  ancient 
dame  whose  necklace  attracted  my 
attention;  it  was  composed  of  beads 
found  in  the  mounds,  all  of  ancient 
Egyptian  workmanship.  Although 
they  were  the  collection  of  a  life- 
time, I  induced  her  to  part  with 
them  for  a  consideration.  Beyond 
this  I  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining 
any  antiquities  from  the  peasants, 
though  I  think  it  highly  probable, 
from  the  extremely  ancient  charac- 
ter of  the  mounds,  that  they  would 
reward  excavation.  To  the  north 
of  Surarieh  are  the  mounds  of  other 
towns,  and  quarries  and  tombs  in 
the  range,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sheikh  Hassan.  All 
this  region  is  deserving  of  a  more 
thorough  examination  than  it  has 
yet  received,  but  I  was  unable  at 


the  time  to  prosecute  my  researches 
any  further  in  this  direction. 

One  of  the  largest  landed  proprie- 
tors, and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
influential  magnate  at  Minieh,  told 
us  that  his  country-house,  which 
was  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  river  a  little  higher  up,  was 
surrounded  by  many  objects  of  in- 
terest, and  not  merely  invited  us 
to  pay  it  a  visit,  but  offered  to  lend 
us  his  dahabeeya  for  further  explo- 
rations up  the  river.  We  were  de- 
lighted to  accept  his  hospitality, 
and  started  one  morning  in  his 
handsomely  equipped  boat  for  his 
estate.  It  was  only  about  three 
miles  above  the  Coptic  village  we 
had  already  visited,  and  we  arrived 
early  in  the  day,  and  were  received 
at  the  entrance  to  the  handsome 
gardens  belonging  to  our  host,  and 
which  extended  to  the  river-bank. 
They  consisted  of  groves  of  oranges 
and  lemons,  of  trellises  covered 
with  vines,  of  acres  of  figs,  pome- 
granates, apricots,  and  peaches,  the 
whole  overshadowed  by  date- trees, 
and  in  the  midst  of  them  a  square 
summer  kiosk,  with  a  handsome 
central  hall  and  sleeping-apartments 
at  each  angle,  decorated  with  furni- 
ture of  Parisian  mode.  Here  don- 
keys were  assembled  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  party  to  a  gorge  in 
the  mountain,  in  which  was  an 
ancient  quarry.  We  rode  between 
the  precipitous  cliffs  until  the  ravine 
ended  in  an  amphitheatre,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  a  cave,  the 
entrance  to  which  was  about  fifty 
feet  wide.  It  was  not  more  than 
thirty  feet  deep  by  twenty  across, 
and  at  its  farther  end  was  a  niche 
with  an  old  Christian  painting  above 
it.  It  had  evidently  been  used,  like 
the  church  at  Deyr  el  Nasara,  as  a 
place  of  worship,  but  was  now  not 
only  abandoned  but  defaced  by 
quarry  ings  still  in  progress — two 
pilasters  by  which  it  had  been, 
ornamented  having  quite  recently 
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been  blasted  out.  We  were  told  that 
not  far  from  this  quarry,  in  the  des- 
ert to  the  eastward,  were  remains 
of  an  alabaster  quarry  which  had 
been  extensively  worked  at  some 
former  period  \  and  this  information 
was  verified  by  the  great  quantities 
of  fragments  of  carved  alabaster 
which  we  discovered  at  the  mounds 
of  a  small  ancient  town  which 
we  now  visited.  These  consisted 
of  pieces  of  alabaster  cups  and 
vases,  and  we  picked  up  a  number 
of  beautiful  little  stems  like  minia- 
ture columns  two  and  three  inches 
long,  the  exact  use  of  which  we 
could  not  determine.  "We  also  found 
some  ancient  alabaster  draughtmen, 
which  we  could  identify  by  those  we 
afterwards  saw  in  the  museum  at 
Boulak  on  the  draught-boards.  There 
were  also  some  carved  blocks  of  lime- 
stone which  seemed  to  have  formed 
part  of  a  temple.  A  little  beyond 
these  remains  is  the  extensive  mod- 
ern Moslem  cemetery  of  Zowyeh  el 
Miuteen,  where  a  funeral  was  going 
on  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  and  which 
covers  a  very  large  area  of  ground. 
It  is  quite  in  the  desert ;  and  behind 
rise  some  cliffs,  in  which  are  rock- 
cut  tombs,  with  the  ruin-covered 
promontory  of  Kom  Ahmar,  or  the 
"  Eed  Mound,"  projecting  into  the 
Nile.  Lepsius  visited  these  tombs, 
and  says  of  them  : — 

"  So  little  has  been  said  by  others, 
besides,  on  most  of  the  monuments  of 
central  Egypt,  that  almost  everything 
we  found  here  was  new  to  me.  I  there- 
fore was  not  a  little  astonished  when 
we_discoverecl  at  Zowyeh  el  Miuteen  a 
series  of  nineteen  rock -tombs,  all  of 
them  bearing  inscriptions  which  in- 
formed us  who  were  their  inhabitants, 
and  belonging  to  the  old  time  of  the 
sixth  dynasty,  therefore  extending  al- 
mosttothe  period  of  the  great  Pyramids. 
Five  of  them  contain  more  than  once 
the  shield  of  Makrobioten  Apappus 
Pepi,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  to  the 
age  of  106  years,  and  to  have  reigned 
100  vears  ;  and  in  another  Cheops  is 
mentioned.  Apart  from  these  there  is 


also  a  single  grave  from  the  period  of 
Rameses." 

It  was  hard  work  scrambling  up 
to  these  rarely  visited  tombs,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  content  myself  with 
two  or  three.  The  inscriptions  were 
being  wantonly  defaced  by  the 
native  quarrymen,  who  were  blast- 
ing out  one  of  the  tombs  when 
we  were  there,  and  who,  when  they 
are  not  engaged  in  wholesale  de- 
struction, seem  to  amuse  themselves 
by  picking  out  the  coloured  repre- 
sentations with  their  chisels,  so  that 
in  one  tomb  which  was  probably 
highly  ornamented  when  Lepsius 
saw  it,  nothing  now  remains.  One 
of  the  best  representations  which 
we  have  of  an  ancient  Egyptian 
ship  in  full  sail  is  yet  visible  in 
one  of  these  chambers ;  but  if  the 
work  of  demolition  continues,  it 
will  not  long  survive  the  others. 
The  tombs  I  visited  were  about 
twenty  feet  by  fifteen,  and  six  feet 
high,  the  roofs  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphics; and  I  think  it  probable 
that  there  are  many  still  undiscov- 
ered which  may  contain  untouched 
sarcophagi.  The  neighbourhood 
was  evidently  used  in  old  days  as 
an  extensive  burying-ground ;  for 
we  saw  plenty  of  mummy -cloth 
lying  about,  and  perhaps  the  tra- 
dition has  clung  to  it  ever  since, 
which  may  account  for  the  large 
Copt  and  Moslem  cemeteries  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  :  the  latter  is  a 
veritable  city  of  the  dead.  Three 
times  a-year  the  Moslems  come  over 
and  spend  a  week  making  ceremoni- 
ous lamentations  over  the  tombs  of 
their  ancestors.  The  mounds  of 
Kom  Ahmar  must  be  familiar  to  the 
Nile  tourist,  as  they  form  a  striking 
feature  in  the  scenery,  with  their 
crumbling  red -brick  walls  crown- 
ing the  promontory  to  a  height  of 
at  least  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  river ;  they  are  also  abundantly 
strewn  with  fragments  of  objects  of 
alabaster,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
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that  these  remains  mark  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Alabastron. 
Among  other  curiosities,  I  picked 
up  here  a  little  deformed  image  in 
copper,  which  represented  the  god 
Bes  —  a  sort  of  ancient  Egyptian 
"Worth"  who  presided  over  the 
toilet  of  the  ladies. 

Our  dinner  was  prepared  at  the 
family  mansion  of  our  host,  in 
which  he  had  been  born,  which 
was  situated  in  the  village  of  Nez- 
let  es  Sowyeh,  the  houses  of  which 
clustered  round  it  like  a  brood  of 
chickens  under  the  wings  of  a  hen. 
It  contrasted  most  favourably  with 
Egyptian  villages  generally,  in  the 
cleanliness  of  the  streets  and  the 
neatness  of  the  houses ;  and  the 
mosque  and  school,  which  he  had 
built,  proved  that  even  here  wealth 
was  felt  to  entail  its  responsibilities, 
and  that  our  entertainer  had  been 
mindful  of  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual condition  of  his  dependants. 
His  wealth,  which  was  very  con- 
siderable, consisted  largely  in  land- 
ed property, — his  estates  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  comprising  some 
4000  acres.  The  crop  which  he 
found  the  most  profitable  was  sugar- 
cane ;  and  his  principal  overseer 
hinted,  with  some  triumph,  that 
he  was  more  successful  in  its  culti- 
vation than  the  Daira  Sanieh.  Our 
dinner  was  served  a  la  Turca,  upon 
a  round  table,  with  flat  loaves  of 
bread  for  plates,  and  fingers  for 
knives  and  forks;  but  notwith- 
standing this  primitive  method  of 
grappling  with  it,  to  which  we  had 
by  this  time  become  accustomed, 
the  repast  was  abundant,  and  ex- 
cellently cooked.  Altogether  we 
saw  enough  of  life  in  an  Egyptian 
country-house  to  convince  us  that 
it  could  be  made  pleasant  enough, 
provided  one  did  not  require  any 
other  society  but  that  of  one's  own 
wife  or  wives.  As  a  rule,  those 
who  can  afford  it  have  several  town 
and  country  houses,  with  a  wife  in 
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each,  thus  securing  to  themselves  a 
harmonious  establishment  at  each 
place.  Persons  who  are  unable  to 
afford  this  luxury  find  it  better  to 
confine  themselves  to  one  wife, 
especially  if  she  is  still  young,  as 
domestic  comfort  is  hopeless  with 
two  or  more  young  wives  in  the 
same  harem.  We  were  furnished 
by  our  host  with  an  introduction 
to  one  of  his  relatives  at  El  Kurm 
—  a  village  about  twelve  miles 
higher  up  the  river  —  which  we 
reached  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
following  day,  and  were  most  cor- 
dially received  by  a  handsome  young 
man,  who  was  in  the  act  of  building 
himself  a  mansion  on  the  bank,  to 
which,  as  it  was  nearly  finished,  he 
invited  us.  Here  we  found  assem- 
bled the  kadi,  the  Sheikh  el  Beled, 
and  sundry  other  notables,  who  all 
sat  in  a  circle,  and  smoked  cigar- 
ettes and  sipped  coffee ;  but  the 
figure  that  immediately  arrested  our 
attention  was  a  remarkably  silent, 
dignified  individual,  of  about  fifty, 
who  smoked  the  old-fashioned  chi- 
bouk, and  had  altogether  the  tran- 
quil air  of  the  Eastern  grand  seign- 
eur, rarely  to  be  met  with  in  these 
degenerate  days.  This  proved  to 
be  no  less  a  personage  than  Hassa- 
balu  Abou  Sakr,  the  sheikh  of  all 
the  Bedouin  tribes  who  wander 
over  the  desert  between  the  Nile 
and  the  Red  Sea,  from  Suez  to 
Kosseir.  Even  he  was  becoming 
tainted  by  civilisation ;  for  he  told 
us  he  lived  in  a  house  lower  down 
the  river,  and  only  took  his  tents 
and  made  bis  circuit  through  the 
tribes  once  every  two  or  three  years. 
He  assured  us,  if  need  be,  that  he 
could  call  out  4000  fighting  men. 

We  made  arrangements  with  our 
host — who  insisted  upon  sending 
down  an  ample  dinner,  ready  cook- 
ed, to  our  dahabeeya — to  visit  the 
celebrated  tombs  of  Beni  Hassan 
the  next  morning,  and  were  just 
retiring  to  rest  when  we  were 
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roused  by  the  cries  of  women,  the 
screaming  of  children,  the  oaths  of 
men,  and  the  barking  of  dogs  on 
the  bank  above  us.  I  immediately 
rushed  out  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
the  riot,  and  found  that  apparently 
the  whole  village,  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes,  had  turned  out  to  have  a  free 
fight  on  the  open  space  under  the 
date-trees  on.  the  river-bank.  I  im- 
mediately sent  to  our  friend  to  tell 
him  what  was  going  on,  and  some 
men  armed  with  authority  and 
sticks  soon  appeared  upon  the 
scene  and  put  a  stop  to  the  row.  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  the  women 
seemed  the  most  active  combatants, 
and  the  most  reluctant  to  give  in. 
I  discovered  afterwards  that  the 
quarrel  had  originated  in  a  domes- 
tic squabble  which  had  culminated 
in  the  husband  beating  his  wife, 
on  which  her  relatives  interfered, 
and  the  whole  village  took  sides. 
I  asked  whether  there  was  much 
wife-beating  among  the  natives  of 
Egypt;  and  from  what  I  could  learn, 
it  seems  to  be  almost  as  common  a 
pastime  with  them  as  it  is  with  the 
natives  of  England.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  we  pulled  across 
the  river,  accompanied  by  our  en- 
tertainer and  all  his  guests  of  the 
night  before,  and  our  picturesque 
cavalcade  soon  scrambled  up  the 
cliff  to  the  tombs  of  Beni  Hassan, 
which  are  too  familiar  to  Nile 
tourists  to  need  description ;  but 
they  were  still  objects  of  mystery 
and  wonder  to  those  by  whom 
I  was  accompanied,  though  they 
lived  in  their  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. They  clustered  round  in  a 
most  attentive  and  interested  group, 
when,  standing  amid  the  hand- 
some columns  in  the  tomb  of 
Ameni,  I  explained  to  them  his 
history,  finally  reading  to  them  the 
translation  of  the  inscription  in 
hieroglyphics  (out  of  Murray),  in 
which  this  distinguished  adminis- 
tcator  says; — 


"The  hungry  did  not  exist  in  my 
time,  even  when  there  were  years  of 
famine.  For,  behold,  I  ploughed  all 
the  fields  of  Sah  to  its  frontiers  both 
north  and  south  ;  thus  I  found  food 
for  its  inhabitants,  and  I  gave  them 
whatever  it  produced.  There  were  no 
hungry  people  in  it.  I  gave  equally 
to  the  widow  as  to  the  married  woman. 
I  did  not  prefer  a  great  personage  to  a 
humble  man  in  all  that  I  gave  away ; 
and  when  the  inundations  of  the  Nile 
were  great,  he  who  sowed  was  master 
of  his  crop.  I  kept  back  nothing  for 
myself  from  the  revenues  of  the  land." 

The  impartiality  and  disinterest- 
edness of  these  sentiments  were  re- 
ceived with  loud  marks  of  approval, 
and  my  swarthy  friends  went  from 
one  cave  to  the  other  examining 
and  discussing  the  various  hierogly- 
phics and  pictorial  representations, 
now  that  they  had  some  one  to  ex- 
plain them,  as  keenly  interested  as 
if  they  had  been  a  party  of  British 
tourists  instead  of  residents  on  the 
spot.  As  the  Sheikh  el  Beled  of 
the  village  of  Beni  Hassan  itself 
was  with  us,  I  called  his  attention 
to  the  wanton  destruction  of  these 
most  interesting  illustrations  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  at  the  hands,  not  only 
of  foreign  travellers,  but  of  the 
natives,  and  implored  him  to  use 
his  authority  to  put  a  stop  to  it  as 
far  as  it  lay  in  his  power ;  but  I 
fear,  unless  the  Government  take  the 
matter  in  hand,  there  will  be  very 
little  remaining,  a  few  years  hence, 
of  the  marvellous  and  minute  records 
which  this  most  ancient  people 
have  left  of  their  daily  lives  and 
avocations.  While  we  were  dis- 
cussing this  subject  our  luncheon 
arrived,  which  was  contained  in 
a  large  circular  basket,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  lamb  cooked  whole, 
peacefully  reclining  upon  a  layer 
of  flat  loaves  of  bread.  Indeed 
nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness 
and  hospitality  of  our  host,  who, 
during  the  whole  time  of  our  stay, 
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insisted  upon  providing  the  neces- 
sary means  of  locomotion  and  all 
our  meals.  We  parted  from  him 
with  many  mutual  expressions  of 
regret  and  goodwill,  and  made  a 
prosperous  run  the  same  evening 
to  the  charmingly  situated  little 
town  of  Rhoda,  where  we  proposed 
staying  for  a  few  days. 

Between  Cairo  and  Luxor  there 
is  no  spot  on  the  Nile  which  is 
held  by  the  natives  in  such  high 
estimation  for  the  purity  of  the  air 
and  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  as 
Rhoda.  Situated  at  the  end  of  a 
long  reach  of  the  river,  it  receives 
the  full  force  of  the  north  wind, 
and  even  in  summer  it  is  said  to 
be  cooler  than  any  other  place  in 
Upper  Egypt.  We  seemed  con- 
scious of  a  remarkably  invigorating 
quality  in  the  air,  and  this  agree- 
able attribute  was  enhanced  by  the 
beauty  of  our  surroundings.  Here, 
as  in  Minieh,  we  lived  in  a  bower 
of  orange-blossoms,  the  garden  was 
shaded,  and  the  river -bank  was 
lined  with  umbrageous  trees,  under 
which  it  was  delightful  to  sit  at  all 
hours  of  the  day.  Indeed  a  roof  pro- 
mised to  become  a  superfluity  in  our 
existence ;  breathing  the  pure  air, 
and  trying  to  assimilate  its  health- 
giving  properties,  seemed  occupa- 
tion enough.  In  fact  I  cannot 
imagine  a  spot  better  suited  for  the 
invalid — all  that  is  wanted  to  make 
it  a  place  of  popular  resort  for 
strangers  is  a  hotel  of  some  sort. 
My  experience  of  the  Fayoum,  and 
of  Central  Egypt  between  Cairo 
and  Siout,  convinces  me  that,  so 
soon  as  accommodation  is  provided, 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  oasis 
are  destined  to  become  a  favourite 
winter  resort  for  invalids.  I  feel 
no  doubt  that  it  would  be  a  most 
profitable  speculation  to  open  small 
hotels  at  Medinet  el  Fayoum, 
Rhoda,  and  other  places  on  the 
river.  The  experiments  of  hotels 
at  Helwan  and  Luxor  which  have 


already  been  made,  have  proved  eo 
successful  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
astonishment  that  nothing  has  yet 
been  accomplished  in  this  direction, 
the  more  especially  as  of  late  years 
Cairo  has  become  decidedly  un- 
healthy, and  has  lost  much  of  its 
old  charm,  both  in  point  of  climate 
and  of  that  oriental  cachet  which 
was  its  great  attraction.  Rhoda 
not  only  possesses  beauty  of  scenery 
and  an  exceptionally  good  climate, 
but  is  surrounded  by  objects  of 
archaeological  and  historical  interest. 
Immediately  opposite  are  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Antinoe, 
called  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
who  founded  it,  after  his  favourite 
youth  Antinous,  who  plunged  into 
the  Nile  and  drowned  himself  at 
this  spot,  in  the  belief,  based  on  an 
oracular  prediction,  that  the  sacri- 
fice of  what  was  most  dear  to  his 
imperial  master  would  bring  him 
back  the  good  fortune  which  seemed 
to  have  abandoned  him.  A  little 
higher  up  are  the  grottoes  of  Jebel 
Aboolfeyda  and  Tel  Amarna.  In- 
deed the  mountains  here  are  honey- 
combed with  a  most  interesting 
series  of  tombs,  containing  pictorial 
representations,  which  have  never 
been  thoroughly  explored ;  and  I 
regretted  that  the  operation  was 
too  laborious  to  enable  us  to  under- 
take it,  as  some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  least-known  objects  lie 
at  a  distance  of  several  miles  from 
the  river.  While  the  east  bank  is 
thus  prolific  in  antiquarian  remain?, 
the  west  bank  offers  similar  attrac- 
tions within  easy  distance  from 
Rhoda.  Here  are  the  mounds  of 
Ashmoneyn,  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Hermopolis  Magna,  the 
capital  of  the  Nome ;  the  Libyan 
hills  beyond  it  are  perforated  with 
tombs.  An  attempt  to  describe  in 
detail  all  that  may  be  seen  from 
Rhoda  would  only  weary  the  reader 
— nor  need  the  traveller  who  makes 
it  his  headquarters  expect  to  find 
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monuments  equalling  in  extent  or 
grandeur  those  of  Thebes  or  Luxor ; 
but  as  a  centre  of  operations  for 
investigation  and  research,  it  pos- 
sesses the  combined  merits  of  being 
convenient,  healthy,  and  beautiful. 
From  the  numerous  houses  I  saw 
in  process  of  erection,  I  should  say 
that  the  town  was  also  prosperous. 
It  contains  a  population  of  about 
3000  inhabitants,  and  besides  a 
very  handsome  palace  belonging  to 
the  Khedive,  boasts  a  large  sugar- 
manufactory. 

I  was  present  here  at  the  import- 
ant function  of  the  launch  of  one 
of  the  largest  description  of  Nile 
boats,  which  are  used  for  traffic 
purposes  by  the  Daira  Sanieh,  and 
the  ceremony  was  one  at  which  a 
large  number  of  the  villagers  as- 
sisted. Considering  it  evidently  a 
sort  of  fete,  they  came  down  with 
banners,  dancing-girls,  music,  and  a 
large  band  of  workmen,  and  cheered 
the  labours  of  the  latter  as,  in  true 
old  Egyptian  style,  they  went  to 
work  to  launch  the  boats  by  the 
appliance  of  physical  force  alone. 
The  superintendent  of  their  efforts 
was  evidently  of  opinion  that  backs 
were  made  before  levers,  and  that 
the  true  way  to  launch  a  boat  was, 
not  to  allow  her  to  glide  into  the 
water  stern  first,  but  to  push  her 
down  the  ways  sidewise  by  the 
sheer  force  of  a  united  shove.  In 
order  to  get  her  to  move  at  all, 
however,  he  commenced  operations 
by  rocking  her  to  an  extent  that 
made  her  seams  crack  and  the 
Avhole  boat  bend  and  creak  omin- 


ously. When  she  was  sufficiently 
loosened  and  weakened  generally  by 
this  operation,  the  music  struck  up, 
the  flags  waved,  the  dancing-girls 
danced,  and  the  whole  two  hundred 
men  placing  their  backs  beneath  the 
boat,  lifted  up  their  voices  in  a  loud 
groan  of  concentrated  effort;  then 
she  moved  an  inch,  and  everybody 
rested,  and  collected  round  the  girl?, 
who  were  dressed  in  long  flowing 
robes,  and  not  in  the  usual  tight-fit- 
ting bodice  and  loose  trousers  of  the 
ghawazie.  They  were  abundantly 
decorated  with  jewels  in  the  shape 
of  necklaces,  bangles,  ear-rings,  and 
nose-rings,  and  doubtless  lightened 
the  labours  of  the  workmen  by  their 
entertainment.  The  launch  of  the 
craft,  diversified  by  this  "fantasia" 
— by  numerous  slips  of  the  stern, 
which  would  go  down  more  rapidly 
than  the  bows — by  sundry  hitches, 
in  which  neither  bows  nor  stern 
would  move  at  all — and  then  by 
unexpected  slides,  when  she  threat- 
ened to  topple  over  prematurely  in- 
to the  river, — lasted  just  ten  hours. 
However,  it  was  accomplished  with 
great  triumph  and  beating  of  drums 
at  last,  and  then  the  procession 
marched  back  to  the  village  to 
reward  themselves  for  the  labours 
of  the  day  by  more  terpsichorean 
divertissement. 

Meantime  I  had  been  gazing  with 
longing  eyes  at  the  mounds  of  the 
ancient  Antinoe,  just  visible  through 
the  date-trees  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  and  decided  to  make 
an  examination  of  them  the  object 
of  my  next  expedition. 
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"  Well,  then,"  I  said  at  length,  in  despair,  "  if  I  cannot  read  a  book,  I  will  write  one." 
— Preface  to  '  Tales  of  a  Traveller,'  by  Geoffrey  Cray  mi,  Gent. 


CHAPTER   VI. —  THE   NIGHT   OP   THE   STORM. 


IMAGINE,  then,  a  large  Alpine 
farmhouse,  on  the  side  wall  of 
which — as  I  approached  it — hung 
an  enormous  crucifix.  The  roof  in 
front  projected  at  least  eight  feet 
over  the  road,  and  formed  a  capital 
awning  against  the  sun's  rays,  or, 
as  we  then  found  it,  against  the 
drenching  rain.  Under  this  awning 
a  double  staircase  of  stone  led  to 
the  principal  floor  of  the  house.  As 
far  as  I  could  make  out,  the  lower 
part  was  devoted  to  storehouses  for 
hay  and  provender  of  all  kinds,  and 
to  stabling  for  horses. 

The  house  was  built  against  the 
mountain's  side,  and  a  great  deal  of 
the  left-hand  compartment,  after 
the  stairs  were  ascended,  was  given 
up  to  the  cows.  At  all  events,  the 
strangers'  apartments  were  all  on 
the  right.  They  were  approached 
by  a  long,  low  hall,  where  refresh- 
ment was  spread  for  the  retainers, 
and  which  was  separated  from  the 
smaller  dais  or  raised  part,  which 
was  set  apart  for  guests  of  a  higher 
quality,  by  a  light  wooden  screen, 
with  a  door  in  the  centre.  I  might 
almost  compare  the  arrangement  to 
the  separation  of  the  chancel  from 
the  nave  in  some  old-fashioned,  un- 
restored,  village  church. 

A  few  words  from  my  attendant, 
and  the  whisper  of  Count  Z.'s  name, 
immediately  secured  the  obsequious 
and  somewhat  officious  services  of 
the  landlord.  A  tough  fowl,  eggs, 
bacon,  and  sour  kraut,  were  soon  at 
my  disposal,  and  a  bottle  of  Rhine 
wine  of  not  very  inferior  quality. 
It  was  a  very  peculiar  room,  or  ra- 
ther segment  of  the  hall — the  low 


window  on  two  sides,  a  ladder  lead- 
ing up  to  my  sleeping-chamber  on 
the  third  side,  and  the  hall  on  the 
other.  To  this  latter  my  host  ulti- 
mately retired,  and  joining  the  party 
more  congenial  to  his  tastes,  added 
his  own  harsh  voice  to  the  unflag- 
ging conversation  which  arose,  and 
with  which,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
general  hubbub,  I  could  myself 
easily  have  taken  part.  On  looking 
through  the  open  part  of  the  screen, 
I  could  see  that  the  numbers  had 
increased.  The  labourers  on  the 
farm  were  at  the  lowest  end,  and 
one  or  two  travellers  besides  had 
been  driven  in  for  shelter  against 
the  storm,  which  now  had  in- 
creased alarmingly.  Nearest  to 
me  on  the  long  bench,  I  again 
detected  my  bete  noire  Ulric  taking 
his  full  share  of  the  talk,  and  evi- 
dently listened  to  with  respect, 
and  not  least  so  by  the  master 
of  the  inn. 

A  terrific  crash  of  thunder  now 
shook  the  house,  following  a  vivid 
blaze  of  lightning,  which  lighted 
up  the  hall  more  than  the  dismal 
candles  which  had  been  set  there 
for  the  purpose.  This  flash  showed 
me  clearly  every  individual  of  the 
party, — a  strange,  but  picturesque 
grouping,  and  one  which  caused  me 
to  ask  myself  somewhat  pertinently, 
— how,  and  why,  I  came  to  be  a 
fellow-guest  in  such  a  company  1 
Indeed  there  was  something  rather 
sad  and  ludicrous  in  my  privilege 
of  sitting  apart  from  the  rest,  whilst 
the  fumes  of  the  beer  and  the  smoke 
of  the  tobacco  affected  equally  my 
side  of  the  room,  and  whilst  I  could 
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ill  distinguish  the  subjects  of  their 
talk. 

It  was,  however,  soon  evident 
that  the  storm  was  considered  se- 
rious. The  voices  became  more 
hushed,  though  one  or  two  expres- 
sions as  to  the  uncanny  character  of 
the  night  found  their  way  to  my 
ears ;  aud  at  last  the  host  thought 
it  wise  to  interfere.  It  was  ill  sep- 
arating, he  said,  in  such  a  tumult 
of  the  elements  (perhaps  in  this  he 
may  have  had  some  object  in  keep- 
ing up  the  sale  of  his  liquor),  and 
he  had  known  the  effect  on  the 
spirits  of  as  bad  a  night  charmed 
by  a  good  tale.  And  who  could 
tell  a  better  one,  when  he  chose, 
than  Ulric  the  watchmaker  from 
Triberg  ?  On  this  there  was  a  buzz 
of  general  approval,  and  then  urgent 
calls  upon  my  adversary — for  so  I 
had  begun  to  reckon  him  —  for  a 
story.  Half  flattered  by  the  re- 
quest, half  reluctant  to  lay  down 
his  pipe,  the  strange  man  announced 
his  readiness  to  comply  ;  and  when 
silence  was  established,  he  began 
in  a  clear  distinct  voice,  and  in 
better  German  than  I  expected. 
He  might,  I  thought,  have  learnt 
it  by  heart  out  of  a  book,  but,  at 
any  rate,  I  could  not  forbear  listen- 
ing. I  heard  easily,  and  my  atten- 
tion did  not  flag. 

Even  now  I  can  give  some  notion 
of  the  tale,  which  found  its  way 
shortly  afterwards  into  some  of  the 
annuals  which  were  the  fashion 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  but  of 
course  with  a  good  many  varieties 
of  detail.  Ulric's  story  ran  really 
after  this  fashion  :— > 

A  Scotch  nobleman  of  great  dis- 
tinction (I  do  not  venture  to  give 
the  real  name),  who  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  had  a 
favourite  deer-hound,  a  perfect  ani- 
mal of  its  kind,  but  for  one  defect 
— it  was  a  sheep  -  killer ;  and  its 
propensity  to  destroy  that  harmless 
and  useful  creature  was  so  rooted 
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in  its  very  nature,  that  when  the 
opportunity  occurred,  no  remon- 
strance was  of  any  avail.  Accusa- 
tions are  never  wanting  against  a 
favourite,  and  least  of  all  when 
they  are  well  founded.  But  then 
the  accused  one  had  a  compensating 
virtue — the  dog  adored  its  master. 
And  the  Duke  was  so  sensible  to 
the  animal's  affection,  that  they 
were  rarely  separate.  Nevertheless, 
when  absence  from  home  and  un- 
avoidable duties  did  cause  them  to 
go  in  different  directions,  the  old 
offence  was  repeated,  and  the  bit- 
ter complaints  were  renewed.  At 
length  they  became  irresistible. 

The  steward  of  the  household 
pointed  out  in  such  strong  lan- 
guage the  imprudence  of  keeping 
a  carnivorous  beast,  which,  how- 
ever tame  in  the  company  of  its 
master,  immediately  on  leaving  it 
changed  its  nature,  and  fell  like 
a  tiger  on  whole  flocks  of  sheep, 
that  the  Duke,  with  a  groan,  pro- 
mised that,  upon  the  next  act  of 
murder,  Bevis  should  himself  be 
put  to  death ;  and  for  some  time 
he  kept  a  watchful  guard  over  his 
favourite. 

But  on  some  unhappy  occasion 
the  same  temptation  recurred,  and 
the  evidence  could  not  be  gain- 
said. Bevis  was  the  culprit.  The 
Duke  hurried  off  to  a  distant  estate, 
and  left  orders  for  his  execution. 
On  his  return,  however,  after  a  few 
days,  his  valet  told  him  that  he 
had  heard  to  his  surprise  that 
Bevis  was  not  dead  ;  for  though 
search  was  made  in  all  directions 
for  the  murderer,  as  soon  as  the 
stern  edict  had  gone  forth,  he  could 
nowhere  be  found.  The  master's 
curiosity  was  aroused,  and  the 
search  was  renewed  still  more 
keenly,  but  all  to  no  purpose, — 
there  was  no  trace  of  the  condemn- 
ed criminal. 

Two  or  three  years  elapsed,  and 
the  Duke,  though  not  radically  ill, 
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was  much,  recommended  by  his 
physicians  to  travel  on  the  Con- 
tinent— a  far  more  entire  change  in 
those  days  than  in  ours.  Such 
tours  were  not  lightly  undertaken 
by  a  person  of  quality,  and  the 
Duke  travelled  to  France  and  to 
Italy  with  the  retinue  due  to  his 
position.  He  was  returning  home 
through  Switzerland,  intending  to 
visit  the  castled  Rhine  before  his 
return  to  Scotland,  when,  excited 
by  the  conversation  of  some  travel- 
lers whom  he  met  at  Schaffhausen, 
he  determined  to  vary  his  route, 
and  to  travel  on  horseback  through 
at  least  some  portion  of  the  Black 
Forest. 

A  loud  clap  of  thunder  here  fol- 
lowed a  blaze  of  lightning  so  quick- 
ly, that  the  story-teller  and  his 
audience  thought  it  more  prudent 
to  shift  their  seats;  but  with  un- 
diminished  interest  they  entreat- 
ed him  to  continue.  I  confess  I 
found  myself  standing  close  to  the 
partition  screen,  and  almost  glued 
to  it,  in  my  eagerness  not  to  miss 
the  words  of  the  speaker,  whose 
peculiar  accents  seemed  to  harmon- 
ise so  well  with  -the  weird  scene 
and  his  strange  narrative. 

Ulric  continued.  The  Duke, 
hearing  that  the  accommodation 
afforded  by  the  Forest  was  of  the 
roughest  kind,  determined  to  send 
all  his  other  servants  to  Strasburg 
to  await  his  arrival,  whilst  he  with 
one  attendant  only  would  perform 
a  somewhat  adventurous  journey, 
and  rejoin  them  before  long. 

Both  he  and  his  chosen  domestic 
were  well  armed  and  well  mounted, 
and  they  had  secured  the  services 
of  a  strong  able-bodied  guide,  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  Forest, 
and  said  to  be  one  on  whom  they 
might  rely, — the  more  so,  as  the  re- 

K.vard  offered  for  the  task  required 
)f  him  was  of  unusual  munificence. 
The   plan   was   arranged   duly ; 
ind  the  nobleman  and  his  two  com- 


panions  were  soon  plunged  in  the 
monotonous  mazes  of  the  pine- 
forest.  Without  question  in  those 
days  it  was  somewhat  of  a  wild 
venture.  Certain  resting  -  places, 
however,  had  been  carefully  deter- 
mined for  each  night's  halting-place, 
and  at  the  end  of  two  consecutive 
days'  journeys,  the  travellers  found 
themselves  exactly  in  the  village 
where  they  expected  to  be.  But 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day, 
the  guide,  whose  dialect  was  very 
imperfectly  understood  by  the  two 
others  of  the  party,  contrived  to 
explain  to  them  that  his  horse 
could  go  no  farther,  and  that  he 
proposed  to  stop  for  the  night  at  a 
long-roofed  tavern,  which  he  point- 
ed out  in  a  valley  below  them. 
For  some  hours  the  Duke  had  ob- 
served that  their  track  had  been 
less  and  less  frequented,  and  there 
was  something  in  the  man's  manner 
which  made  him  think  the  present 
suggestion  suspicious,  so  he  endea- 
voured to  insist  on  the  fulfilment 
of  the  bargain,  that  he  should  sleep 

that  night  in  the  village  of  N . 

But  the  guide  was  obstinate,  and 
pointed  still  to  the  house  in  the 
offing.  The  Duke  long  refused  to 
give  way,  and  pretended  to  ride  on 
without  him ;  but  his  attendant 
urged  the  utter  hopelessness  of  find- 
ing the  road  without  guide  or  map, 
and  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  coming 
on  at  the  same  time  decided  the 
point.  They  made  for  the  inn 
which  had  been  selected  for  them, 
and  found  on  their  nearer  approach 
that,  though  it  had  the  look  of 
having  been  intended  for  something 
better  than  an  inn,  and  resembled 
rather  a  large,  roomy,  though  de- 
serted mansion,  it  had  a  sombre 
and  discouraging  appearance. 

On  arriving  at  the  entrance,  the 
Duke  gave  his  horse  to  the  servant, 
bidding  him  take  good  care  of  the 
beasts,  whilst  he  made  some  in- 
spection of  their  own  apartments ; 
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and  then  hurried  up  the  steps,  for 
the  house  seemed  constructed  very 
much  on  the  plan  of  the  one  which 
we  were  now  occupying. 

Imagine  his  surprise,  to  find  a 
greeting  from  his  long-lost  Bevis, 
who  rushed  into  his  arms,  and  dis- 
played every  token  of  affection  of 
which  his  canine  nature  is  capable. 
The  Duke  was  bewildered,  but 
felt  that  at  least  he  had  another 
friend  on  his  side  in  the  event  of 
one  being  required ;  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  landlord,  who  stood 
grimly  watching  the  recognition, 
gave  at  once  the  impression  that 
the  aid  of  another  ally  might  really 
prove  very  welcome,  for  this  man 
had  a  sinister  and  ferocious  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  and  seemed 

"  Quoted  and  signed  to  do   a  deed  of 
shame. " 

He  gave  the  new  guest  a  rough 
greeting,  and  told  him  he  must  be 
content  with  such  fare  as  he  could 
get ;  but  that  his  best  room  up- 
stairs was  prepared  for  his  sleeping- 
chamber. 

The  viands  were  not  tempting, 
so  the  Duke  retired  early  to  his 
resting-place  for  the  night.  The 
dog  never  left  him.  His  first  step 
was  to  call  for  his  servant,  a  trusty 
Highlandman,  and  explained  to 
him  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  aspect  of  the  inn  ;  and  he  was 
the  more  confirmed  in  his  suspicions 
when  the  man  replied,  that  two  or 
three  men  whom  he  had  seen  about 
the  premises  looked  more  suited 
for  a  jail  than  for  an  honest  man's 
dwelling  -  house.  Upon  this  the 
master  said  that  he  wished  him  to 
sleep  in  the  stables  with  the  horses, 
which  were  to  be  well  fed  and 
cared  for,  and  he  must  have  them 
ready  to  start  within  four  hours  of 
the  present  time.  If  all  went  well, 
he  would  call  him — but  if  other- 
wise, he  would  throw  down  a  larg- 
ish stone  (he  had  procured  two) 


[Sept, 

so  close  to  the  stabling,  that  he 
would  not  fail  to  hear  the  noise. 
Then  pointing  to  a  ladder,  he  said : 
"Place  the  ladder  against  this  win- 
dow, and  I  shall  be  ready  to  de- 
scend at  once,  and  to  ride  off  with- 
out delay.  This  door,"  the  Duke 
added,  "  has  a  good  bolt ;  and  with 
a  brace  of  pistols  and  old  Bevis, 
I  shall  be  able  to  guard  myself 
against  any  three  ruffians."  The 
dog  looked  wistfully  both  at  the 
man  and  the  master,  as  if  approving 
of  the  scheme.  The  servant,  aghast, 
stared  at  the  dog,  and  said,  "  I  do 
not  know  how  he  is  here  ;  it  is  too 
wonderful  for  me :  but  he  is  sent 
here  for  some  good  end ;  and  I 
have  more  faith  in  him  than  in 
the  pistols.  I  do  not  mean  to  sleep 
much  to-night,  and  I  am  not  far  off." 

And  so  it  was  arranged. 

Strange  to  say,  the  landlord 
seemed  to  make  no  objection  to  the 
plan  of  the  man  sleeping  in  the 
stables.  He  gave  him  a  heap  of 
fresh  fern -litter  for  his  bed,  and 
allowed  the  key  to  remain  with 
him. 

The  Duke,  left  to  himself,  then 
proceeded  to  bar  his  door  with  the 
large  iron  bolt,  and  took  a  survey 
of  his  own  couch.  It  was  a  large 
old-fashioned  bed  with  four  posts 
sustaining  a  heavy  top,  and  draped 
with  curtains  of  faded  tapestry. 
It  was  not  a  very  inviting  retreat 
for  a  summer  night,  but  then  a 
wearied  man  might  have  made 
shift  with  a  worse  one  ;  and  so, 
without  much  more  ado,  he  pre- 
pared to  throw  himself  upon  it, 
dispensing  with  the  taking  off  his 
clothes,  and  laying  his  pistols  on 
an  oaken  bench  by  his  side. 

He  met,  however,  with  an  oppo- 
sition from  a  very  unexpected  quar- 
ter. For  no  sooner  did  his  hands 
touch  the  bed  than  he  felt  his  coat 
seized  by  his  canine  companion, 
and  dragged  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, at  the  risk  of  its  being  torn 
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from  his  body.  In  vain,  by  rough 
or  gentle  measures,  he  tried  to  in- 
duce the  animal  to  desist.  The 
dog  clung  to  his  clothes,  and  tugged 
them  towards  the  window  as  soon 
as  he  drew  nigh  to  the  charmed 
spot.  A  low  subdued  whine  ac- 
companied at  times  these  efforts, 
which  had  all  the  effect  of  a  mys- 
terious whisper. 

The  traveller  was  aghast. 

All  seemed  to  harmonise  with 
his  preconceived  apprehensions. 
At  length,  determined  on  snatching 
some  short  repose,  he  clutched  the 
upper  covering  from  the  bed,  and 
making  himself  as  comfortable  as 
he  could  in  a  corner  of  the  room, 

I  he  rested — for  it  could  hardly  be 
said  that  he  slept  —  with  Bevis 
crouching  at  his  feet. 
In  about  two  hours  an  uneasy 
agitation  of  his  even  more  watch- 
ful comrade  aroused  him  from  his 
broken  slumberings,  and  he  became 
aware  of  some  movement  in  the 
direction  of  the  bed.  He  had  be- 
fore drawn  the  curtains  of  the  win- 
dows, and  there  was  just  sufficient 
light  from  the  summer  night  to 
enable  him  to  observe  a  little  of 
what  was  going  on.  Horror  !  the 
heavy  top  of  the  bedstead  was  de- 
scending very  slowly — very  silently 
— over  the  four  posts  which  had 
seemed  to  sustain  it.  The  four 
posts  were  left  standing  in  the  air ; 
and  finally,  the  soft  mass  was  stayed 
by  the  bed  itself,  on  which  he  was 
supposed  to  be  asleep,  and  where 
now  he  at  once  perceived  that  he 
should  have  found  a  grave  by  suffo- 
cation. 

Whether  or  not  the  whole  was 
not  suspended  on  a  trap-door,  and 
was  to  vanish  altogether  into  the 
cellars  below,  and  where  his  corpse 
could  easily  have  been  disposed  of 
after  the  bedstead  had  been  drawn 
up  into  its  original  position,  the 

IDuke  was  too  agitated  to  inves- 
tigate. No  time  was  to  be  lost, 


if  escape  were  still  possible.  He 
secured  his  coat  and  pistols  in  a  few 
seconds,  opened  the  window  gently, 
threw  the  stone  just  outside  the  sta- 
ble-door— the  preconcerted  signal, 
which  was  immediately  recognised. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  ladder  was 
placed  against  the  window,  and  the 
doomed  nobleman  and  his  servant 
had  mounted  their  horses,  and  were 
far  advanced  on  the  road  which 
they  had  left  behind  them  on  the 
preceding  evening.  It  would  have 
been  dangerous  to  have  interfered 
with  them,  even  if  their  flight  had 
been  detected  as  they  set  out ;  and 

Ulric  said,  "  They  never  knew " 

But  here  broke  out  a  chorus  of 
the  voices  of  the  listeners — "But 
the  dog!"  "But  Bevis!"  "The 
faithful  dog  ! "  Before  the  narrator 
could  reply,  both  he  and  his  audi- 
tors were  awed  into  silence  by  a 
noise  which  vibrated  through  the 
whole  building,  and  which  again 
followed  close  upon  a  flash  of 
lightning  that  not  only  filled  the 
apartment  we  occupied,  but  seemed 
to  play  about  the  knives  left  scat- 
tered upon  the  table  after  the  sup- 
per had  been  consumed.  The  storm 
had  now  reached  its  climax,  and  I 
have  never  since  seemed  to  have 
been  so  entirely  in  the  midst  of  the 
very  thunder- cloud  itself.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  clap  came  the 
cracking,  bursting,  rending  to  pieces 
of  a  large  oak  which  nearly  adjoined 
the  building,  and  of  which  the 
fragments  seemed  scattered  every- 
where, so  that  some  reached  the 
house,  and  broke  several  panes  of 
glass.  One  might  have  fancied 
that  the  house  itself  had  been 
struck,  and  was  ready  to  fall  in 
pieces.  And  then  the  rain  came 
down  like  a  river.  Wild  and  un- 
couth was  the  sight  to  me,  who 
was  peering  through  the  wooden 
screen, — the  lighting  up  of  those 
terrified  countenances,  and  Ulric's 
fantastic  figure  looking  scarcely 
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human,  as  lie  veiled  his  face  with 
his  hand,  and  turned  away  from 
the  glare. 

There  was  no  more  story-telling 
that  night.  Silent  and  scared,  each 
man  as  hest  he  could  sought  out 
the  resting-place  appointed  for 
him. 

I  myself  hastened  to  climb  the 
ladder  which  conducted  to  my 
bedroom  —  a  room  of  honour,  no 
doubt,  but  certainly  on  such  a 
night  not  a  very  comfortable  one ; 
for  the  same  sort  of  long,  low  win- 
dow as  in  the  room  below,  ran 
round  two  sides  of  this  one,  and 
the  pretence  of  a  curtain  could  not 
conceal  repeated  gleams  of  light- 
ning, which  seemed  to  surround 
the  building.  My  mind  was  oc- 
cupied with  the  strange  tale  which 


I  had  just  heard;  and  I  could  not 
suppress  certain  uneasy  feelings 
about  my  own  position  and  sur- 
roundings. But  I  fortified  myself 
in  the  security  afforded  by  my 
kinsmanship  to  Uncle  Z. ;  and  so, 
much  tired,  soon  fell  asleep.  Still 
I  dreamt,  if  I  recollect  rightly, 
about  a  vain  endeavour  to  reach 
my  mother's  sitting-room  at  home, 
which  I  was  continually  hindered 
from  doing  by  the  zeal  of  my  New- 
foundland, who  refused  mysteri- 
ously to  let  me  pass.  But  the 
vision  passed  into  other  phantas- 
magoria, and  when  I  awoke  in 
the  morning  I  found  the  summer 
sun  had  already  overtopped  the 
neighbouring  mountains;  and,  in 
fact,  I  had  overslept  myself  two 
hours. 


CHAPTER   VII. — THE   FOREST   IS    THE   SUXSHIXE. 


All  was  ready  for  our  departure, 
as  soon  as  I  had  broken  fast.  All 
was  bright  and  glorious.  The  sun 
sparkled  in  myriads  of  tiny  mirrors 
of  rain-drops ;  and  only  the  shat- 
tered oak,  shivered  into  wedges 
of  splinters,  told  outside  of  the 
destructive  storm  of  the  night. 
There  was  no  pretext  for  any  de- 
lay. The  hangers  -  on  of  the  inn 
were  curious  to  see  the  English 
gentleman  go  away  —  he  who,  in 
some  wonderful  way,  was  a  relative 
of  the  well-known  Count  Z.  My 
grim  host — for  I  remember  he  too 
was  singularly  ugly  —  stood  grin- 
ning and  bowing ;  and  after  hold- 
ing the  stirrup  of  my  saddle,  in- 
sisted on  shaking  hands  with  me  : 
and  though  it  was  a  ceremony 
which,  as  I  said  before,  I  was  un- 
used at  that  time  to  practise  with 
my  inferiors,  half  amused  and  half 
condescendingly,  I  allowed  him  to 
do  so.  Then  we  fairly  started.  I 
and  Fritz  led  the  way;  but  first 
of  all  I  cast  a  look  around  for  the 


story-teller  of  the  previous  night, 
but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
Fritz  seemed  to  guess  my  thoughts, 
and  said — 

"  Ulric  has  gone  forward  three 
hours  ago.  He  knows  the  Forest 
so  well,  that  he  will  reach  home 
long  before  we  can  reach  it : 
yonder,  probably,  was  his  path 
through  the  thick  wood  ;  we  with 
our  horses  must  keep  to  a  broader 
and  freer  track."  So  saying,  he 
began  to  descend  the  road,  which 
led  on  in  the  direction  below  the 
lake ;  and  as  soon  as  we  neared 
the  stream  which  ran  down  the 
hollow,  the  road  as  usual  kept 
pretty  close  to  it.  But  it  was  so 
full  from  the  rain  of  the  preceding 
night,  that  in  some  places  the  tor- 
rent overflowed  it,  threatening  to 
destroy  all  that  came  in  opposition 
to  it. 

"VYe  were  travelling  in  a  westerly 
direction,  and  a  rude  sign-post  had 
intimated  that  the  road  ultimately 
led  to  Donauschwingen.  I  had  no 
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very  good  map  with  me,  only  a 
pocket- com  pass  :  but  from  a  large 
map,  which  I  had  tried  to  study 
when  I  was  at  Preiburg,  it  seemed 
to  me  all  along  that  our  route  was 
a  circuitous  one.  I  spoke  to  our 
guide  on  the  subject,  who  merely 
said  that,  long  or  short,  it  was  the 
road  he  had  been  ordered  to  con- 
duct me  ;  but  he  added,  "As  to  the 
general  bearing,  you  are  correct ; 
but  you  will  not  long  have  cause  to 
complain,  for  yonder,  where  th'e 
pine  was  broken  by  last  night's 
tempest,  we  make  another  turn." 
And  he  was  right :  at  the  point 
indicated,  a  road  descended  oblique- 
ly on  the  left  from  the  side  of 
the  mountain  up  which  at  once  we 
began  to  ascend,  and  I  then  found 
that  now  our  bearings  were  pretty 
steadily  to  the  north,  with  a  slight 
inclination  to  the  west;  and  soon 
we  were  in  the  very  depths  of  the 
noble  Forest,  which  hung  over  the 
valley  we  had  left. 

I  was  amazed  at  the  timber,  so 
unlike  any  I  could  recall  in  Eng- 
land— so  straight,  so  majestic,  so 
wild,  and  yet  with  an  appearance  of 
having  been  cared  for.  Sometimes 
they  reminded  me  of  the  warriors 
in  the  prophet  Joel's  army,  of  whom 
it  was  said,  "They  shall  march 
every  one  on  his  ways,  and  they 
shall  not  break  their  ranks  :  neither 
shall  one  thrust  another ;  they  shall 
walk  every  one  in  his  path."  * 

And  again,  often  I  found  myself 
muttering  the  charming  lines  of 
Spenser  (and  who  better  has  de- 
scribed forest  scenery  ?) — 

"A  shadie  grove  not  farr  away  they  spide, 
That  promist  ayde  the  tempest  to  with- 
stand ; 
Where  loftie  trees,  yclad  with  sommers 

pride, 
Did    spred  so  broad,    that     heavens 

light  did  hide, 

Not  perceable  with  power  of  any  starr  : 
And  all  within  were  pathes  and  alleies 
wide, 


With  footing  worne,  and  leading  in- 
ward farre. 

Faire  harbour  that  them  seems,    so  in 
they  entred  ar. 

And  foorth  they  passe,  with  pleasure 
forward  led, 

Joying  to  heare  the  birdes  sweete  har- 
mony, 

Which,  therein  shrouded  from  the  tem- 
pest dred, 

Seemd  in  their  song  to  scornethe  cruell 
sky. 

Much  can  they  praise  the  trees  so 
straight  and  hy, 

The  sayling  Pine,"  &.c.\ 

There  I  confess  that  day  the 
propriety  of  the  quotation  was 
somewhat  lost,  for  some  hours  it 
was  everywhere  the  pine — the  "say- 
ling  pine,"  certainly.  With  many  of 
them  it  might  be  said  with  exact- 
ness, without  the  hyperbole  of 
Milton — 

"The  tallest  pine 
Hewn    on  Norwegian  hills,   to  be  the 

mast 
Of  some  great  Ammiral," 

would  be  required  to  compete. 
All  my  tree  love  was  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  was  satisfied. 
Moreover,  I  think  that  I  learnt  on 
that  day  some  lessons  in  landscape- 
gardening  which  I  have  never  for- 
gotten, and  which  I  continue  to 
value, — although  sometimes  I  have 
to  pay  dearly  for  the  tastes  I  have 
formed,  from  the  affronts  done  to 
its  first  principles,  when  property — 
tree  property  especially — falls  into 
untaught,  uneducated,  and  conceit- 
ed hands. 

But  all  this  does  not  affect  my 
story.  On  I  rode,  not  only  with 
the  freshness  of  youth,  but  with 
the  power  of  enjoying  nature  aright, 
into  which  secret  my  father's  re- 
fined judgment  had  early  trained 
and  initiated  me.  Engrossed  by 
the  quick  succession  of  pleasant 
sights  and  sounds,  I  made  but  few 
notes  of  the  haltings,  and  the  vil- 
lages, and  a  hundred  little  character- 
istics which,  on  a  drearier  journey, 
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I  might  have  occupied  myself  in 
making,  and  which,  I  daresay,  at 
the  moment,  I  persuaded  myself 
that  I  was  never  likely  to  forget. 
In  riper  years  I  have  made  ac- 
quaintance with  a  passage  in  the 
writings  of  Samuel  Johnson,  which, 
on  a  careful  perusal  lately,  I  think 
were  well  worthy  of  their  former 
reputation,  and  I  have  "been  struck 
with  the  truth  of  his  keen  ob- 
servation on  the  forgetfulness  of 
travellers.  After  speaking  of  the 
snares  of  imperfect  mensuration, 
he  says : — 

"An  observer,  deeply  impressed 
by  any  remarkable  spectacle,  does 
not  suppose  that  the  traces  will 
soon  vanish  from  his  mind,  and 
having  commonly  no  great  con- 
venience for  writing,  defers  the 
description  to  a  time  of  more 
leisure  and  better  accommodation. 
He  who  has  not  made  the  ex- 
periment, or  who  is  not  accustomed 
to  require  rigorous  accuracy  from 
himself,  will  scarcely  believe  how 
much  a  few  hours  take  from  cer- 
tainty of  knowledge  and  distinct- 
ness of  imagery :  how  the  succes- 
sion of  objects  will  be  broken,  how 
separate  parts  will  be  confused,  and 
how  many  particular  features  and 
discriminations  will  be  compressed 
and  conglobated  into  one  gross  and 
general  idea." 

During  my  tour  I  might,  owing 
to  the  frequent  use  of  a  note-book, 
which  required  a  pencil  rather 
than  a  pen,  have  fancied  myself 
more  accurate  than  most  travellers. 
But  alas  !  on  looking  back,  I  often 
find  the  hiatus  valde  deflendus,  and 
missed  the  train  of  ideas  which 
could  have  been  supplied  by  a 
single  line  of  distinct  writing  upon 
the  spot.  And  so  it  is,  that  whilst 
the  general  impression  of  the  first 
part  of  my  journey  on  that  day 
seems  indelible  on  my  memory,  the 
reader  is  spared  many  details  of 
the  subsequent  portion  of  it,  with 
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which  his  imagination  may  easily 
dispense. 

In  due  time,  however,  but  late 
in  the  afternoon,  we  toiled  up  a 
somewhat  tedious  ascent,  and  found 
ourselves  on  a  very  elevated  plateau, 
where  some  extensive  clearing  had 
been  made.  Here  and  there  a  few 
stunted  pines  seemed  to  have  been 
left  to  shelter  isolated  pieces  of 
granite  rock. 

My  attention  was  also  soon  ar- 
rested by  another  feature — a  small 
but  rapidly  increasing  stream,  of 
dark  colour,  but,  as  I  presently  dis- 
covered, of  a  depth  remarkable 
when  compared  with  the  width  of 
the  water.  This  stream  seemed  to 
pursue  its  way  with  a  determina- 
tion and  a  fulness  which  became 
quite  a  fascination  ;  and  my  guide, 
remarking  my  attention  to  it,  ut- 
tered the  words,  "  The  Fallbach  ! — 
the  journey  will  soon  be  over;"  and 
he  pointed  his  finger  to  an  aperture, 
which  gave  an  entrance  into  a  mass 
of  trees  which  appeared  to  be  a  con- 
tinuance of  our  old  forest. 

As  we  passed  on,  the  stream  dis- 
appeared round  a  lump  of  rock,  and 
we  did  not  catch  sight  of  it  again 
until  we  reached  the  wood,  and 
then,  for  the  first  time,  the  roar  of 
the  cataract  filled  my  ears,  and  I 
found  that  the  Fallbach,  now  a 
large  body  of  water,  was  tumbling 
over  an  enormous  ledge  of  granite, 
and  taking  its  first  leap  into  a  val- 
ley nearly  500  feet  below  us. 

The  scene  was  perfectly  novel  to 
me  then,  and  I  do  not  consider  that 
rny  after-experience  can  conjure  up 
any  combination  of  rock  and  water 
which,  in  its  own  way,  outrivals  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  this  fall,  or 
rather  of  this  succession  of  falls. 

The  narrowed  chasm  which  the 
immense  weight  of  the  water  seemed 
to  have  worked  out  for  itself,  was 
overhung  with  pines  in  every  va- 
riety of  position  —  some  having 
fallen  across  or  along  the  stream, 
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and  by  their  attitude  looking  as  if 
they  were  to  serve  as  bridges  or 
sylvan  balustrades,  in  order  to  tempt 
the  traveller  to  a  nearer  inspection 
of  this  wonder  of  nature.  Beauti- 
ful ferns  dressed  the  dark  masses 
of  rock.  Lovely  flowers  seemed 
to  dare  to  stand  in  the  strength  of 
their  own  beauty,  and  to  venture 
almost  into  the  very  vortex  of  the 
water, — for  though  in  general  the 
sweep  of  the  torrent  was  the  char- 
acteristic of  the  fall,  yet  there 
were  at  least  seven  distinct  stages 
where  that  character  was  interrupt- 


ed, and  where  the  river,  after  some 
precipitous  descent,  seemed  to  pause 
and  rest  in  basins  which  its  force 
had  hewn  out  of  rock,  before  it  con- 
tinued its  more  hasty  plunge. 

A  very  steep  zigzag  road,  or  rather 
path,  worn  chiefly  by  the  steps  of 
the  peasants,  who  had  communica- 
tion with  the  town  ensconced  below, 
brought  us  to  new  turns  from  which 
we  could  detect  the  not  unwelcome 
sight  to  the  weary,  of  clustering 
houses  in  the  distance ;  and  with 
careful  steps  our  little  cavalcade 
descended  in  the  same  direction. 


CHAPTER   VIII. — THE   HOME   OP   UNCLE   Z. 


As  the  slippery  path  became 
level  with  the  last  receptacle  of  the 
actual  cataract,  I  can  remember  that 
three  steep  valleys  seemed  to  meet 
at  its  temporary  resting-place ;  and 
the  three  mountainous  hills  which 
rose  in  the  separate  directions  gave 
the  name  to  Triberg,  the  busy  lit- 
tle town  of  clockmakers,  which 
occupied  the  valley  in  front  of  us. 
Down  this  valley  the  Fallbach  still 
continued  its  impetuous  course. 
But  this  was  not  at  present  our 
exact  destination.  Turning  a  little 
to  the  right,  we  proceeded  to  mount 
up  a  small  hill  somewhat  separate 
from  the  wooded  mass  behind  it, 
and  we  were  soon  at  the  summit, 
which  was  occupied  by  my  uncle's 
home.  A  strange  abode  certainly, 
for  one  half  of  it  seemed  like  the 
better  class  of  farmhouses  of  the 
country — roomy  enough ;  and  from 
its  situation,  enabling  the  owner 
to  arrange  what  might  be  called 
the  farm  portion  of  the  estab- 
lishment on  the  side  of  the  de- 
clivity, so  that  the  dwelling-house 
did  not  stand  over  it  immediate- 
ly, which  added  not  a  little  to  its 
fjshness  and  repose.  There  was, 
iwever,  the  double  staircase  in 
e  front,  over  which  the  roof 


gave  a  complete   and   comfortable 
shelter. 

The  windows  were  long  and  nar- 
row, and  continuous  round  the 
house, — very  like  the  picturesque 
inn  which  I  described  in  the  for- 
mer chapter,  with  its  long  hall  and 
separated  dais,  so  that  the  reader 
may  easily  picture  to  himself  this 
part  of  it.  But  the  peculiarity  of 
this  homestead  was,  that  it  was 
attached  to  the  massive  tower  of  an 
old  castle.  The  tower  was  about 
three  storeys  high,  and  exclusively 
occupied,  as  I  soon  learnt,  by  the 
proprietor.  Here  was  his  study, 
which  would  have  been  spacious 
had  it  not  been  for  the  medley  of 
the  contents  stored  within  it — books 
in  old  vellum  bindings,  pictures  in 
quaint  frames,  weapons  of  war  and 
of  the  chase,  a  strange  collection  of 
historical-looking  furniture,  a  huge 
stove  covered  and  concealed  by 
tiles  of  ancient  porcelain,  and  above 
all,  an  organ,  with  pipes  diversely 
decorated,  which  occupied  a  large 
portion  of  this  vaulted  chamber. 
Above  this  room  was  the  sleeping- 
room,  and  between  this  apartment 
and  the  modern  house  was  an 
oratory  and  a  passage.  The  oratory 
was  approached  by  a  short  stair, 
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which  was  also  connected  with  the 
dining-hall  and  \vith  the  bedroom ; 
whilst  above  this  tier,  again,  was  a 
lumber-room  which  had  access  to  a 
small  gallery,  from  which  there  was 
a  view  of  the  town  of  Triberg  ;  and 
the  tower  was  crowned  with  a  sharp- 
pitched  roof,  surmounted  by  a 
weather-cock,  and  the  figure  of  a 
weather-beaten  angel. 

All  these  peculiarities  were  not 
apparent  to  me  at  first,  but  they 
describe  the  general  character  to 
the  reader,  so  that  he  may  under- 
stand the  sort  of  residence  into 
which  I  was  entering.  At  first  the 
mere  accidents  of  the  scene  served 
only  to  make  the  living  inmates 
more  conspicuously  present  with 
me.  There  was  an  old  valet,  a 
picturesquely  dressed  housekeeper, 
not  so  very  old,  but  fairly  advanced 
in  years.  I  felt  rather  than  saw 
that  Ulric  was  on  the  other  side, 
and  I  both  saw  and  felt  that  it  was 
Uncle  Z.  who  was  about  to  fold  me 
in  his  arms. 

I  can  see  him  now,  indeed  :  a  tall 
and  rather  gaunt  figure,  with  some- 
what of  the  bearing  of  a  soldier 
added  to  a  dignity  which  seemed 
peculiarly  his  own.  There  was  a 
look  of  past  cares  in  his  expression, 
which  seemed  to  be  constantly  re- 
pelled by  relays  of  holy  thoughts — 
at  times  by  a  devotional  expression 
almost  monkish ;  and  still  there  was 
ever  a  delightful  smile  at  hand, 
which  united  him  to  earthly  inter- 
ests, and  which,  I  could  fancy,  en- 
deared all  mankind  to  him  as  a 
brotherhood.  Yes;  my  recollection, 
if  it  was  ever  imperfect,  would  be 
helped  by  that  old  French  minia- 
ture, which  my  mother  kept  always 
in  her  desk,  and  which  I  keep  as 
religiously  on  the  nail  which  marks 
the  centre  of  my  mantelpiece.  The 
portrait  is  that  of  a  handsome  young 
man  in  the  dress  of  an  Austrian  offi- 
cer, in  white  facings  and  much  gold 
lace,  which  has  the  material  to  form 
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such  a  face  as  I  then  gazed  on  it  for 
the  first  time.  And  yet,  in  spite 
of  the  superadded  load  of  years, 
how  incomparably  superior  is  the 
portrait  furnished  by  my  memory  ! 
How  much  more  there  was  to  look 
at,  in  the  story  of  struggles  under- 
gone, of  temptations  vanquished, 
of  degrees  of  excellence  reached  by 
suffering,  of  a  resignation  which 
spoke  of  an  inward  peace,  and  gave 
a  dim  reflection  of  a  coming  beauty 
which  would  supersede  every  mark 
of  sorrow,  and  be  eternal ! 

Certainly  there  is  sometimes  a 
beauty  of  age  which  is  far  higher 
in  its  character,  and  more  lasting, 
than  the  beauty  of  youth.  But  I 
do  not  say  that  it  always  ripens 
thus :  it  is  the  result  of  many  sor- 
rows, and  heart  struggles,  and  dis- 
appointments, and  of  certain  other 
ingredients,  which,  alas !  are  not 
often  largely  mixed  up  with  the 
tale  of  human  life. 

Yes,  I  can  see  now  both  the 
form  and  the  countenance,  and  they 
were  set  off  by  a  velvet  cap  above 
the  face,  and  an  ample  ruff  of  lace 
below,  which  emerged  from  a  black 
tight- fitting  coat,  ending  in  panta- 
loons which  grew  tight  as  they  ap- 
proached the  ankles,  but  which 
were  really  shrouded  beneath  in 
tall  boots,  having  the  appendage  of 
a  tassel  at  the  top. 

After  the  first  embrace  he  held 
me  back  at  arm's-length,  as  if  to 
take  an  exact  survey  of  every  linea- 
ment of  my  features,  and  then  with 
great  politeness  asked  me  after  both 
my  parents,  then  specially,  and 
with  marked  emotion,  after  my 
mother. 

"You  are  like  her,"  he  said — 
"  you  are  like  her ;  and  you  are 
right  welcome  to  her  brother's 
home,  such  as  it  is.  I  hope  you 
will  find  some  interest  in  it  for 
her  sake,  and  that  hereafter  you 
may  like  it  as  some  remembrance 
of  myself." 
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"  But  it  is  ill  talking  with,  a 
hungry  guest ;  you  need  the  refresh- 
ment which  Gretchen  has  provided 
for  you.  I  will  speak  with  you 
afterwards  on  the  subjects  which 
touch  the  feelings." 

He  then  led  me  by  the  hand  into 
the  long  hall,  of  which  I  have  some- 
what anticipated  the  description 
as  resembling  in  shape  that  of  the 
rambling  inn  of  the  previous  even- 
ing. But  as  regards  internal  deco- 
ration, there  was  but  little  likeness, 
for  this  was  picturesquely  adorned 
with  stag's  horns  and  other  trophies 
of  the  chase,  a  few  pictures  in  oil, 
and  some  rather  rude  but  expres- 
sive carvings  of  figures  in  wood- 
work, which  had  been  so  fastened 
against  the  walls  as  to  seem  part 
of  the  original  structure.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  room,  beyond  the 
screen,  the  walls  were  hung  with 
faded  tapestry,  and  the  solid  oak 
table  was  covered  with  a  white 
cloth,  on  which  wooden  trenchers 
and  a  black  leather  jack  formed  an 
odd  contrast  to  some  other  appen- 
dages to  the  dinner-table,  which 
were  of  solid  silver,  burnished  as 
brightly  as  Poynder,  the  butler  at 
home,  would  have  rubbed  them  up. 
Almost  as  we  entered,  a  steam- 
ing soup  was  being  brought  in  after 
me ;  and  my  uncle  pointed  to  a 
high -backed  chair,  and  bade  me 
say  my  grace  and  eat  with  a  good 
appetite,  "  and  then  rest,  for  our 
mountain  air  is  sharp,  and  your 
ride  has  been  a  long  one."  And 
he  added,  "  I  at  this  moment  have 
other  duties." 

He  opened  a  small  door  some- 
what concealed  by  the  tapestry, 
ind  at  once  hastened  through  it, 
my  surprise  not  alone ;  Ulric 
dth  noiseless  step  followed  after 
urn.  The  door  through  which 
they  passed  was  the  one  which 
connected  the  modern  building 
rith  the  tower. 
When  I  had  finished  my  repast, 


the  housekeeper,  dressed  in  the  most 
approved  style  of  the  peasants  of 
that  district,  offered  to  show  me 
my  apartment,  which  indeed  was 
not  far  off,  for  drawing  aside  a 
curtain  over  a  recess  in  the  wall, 
I  saw  a  kind  of  ladder-staircase, 
which  took  me  at  once  into  my 
bedchamber ;  and  with  a  kindly 
smile  she  wished  me  "  sweet 
dreams,"  and  left  me  again  to  my- 
self, with  a  small  lamp  burning  on 
the  table.  This  lamp  was  unne- 
cessary, as  the  glow  of  the  summer 
evening  still  lingered  on  the  pine- 
clad  summit  of  the  opposite  moun- 
tain, and  on  the  long  stretch  of  the 
narrow  window,  which,  innocent  of 
curtain  or  shutter,  caught  every  ray 
of  light. 

I  opened  the  casement,  and  saw 
the  moon  rising  in  another  direc- 
tion. The  air  was  soft  and  balmy. 
The  night  was  still.  Early  risers 
and  early  roosters,  the  neighbour- 
ing townspeople  had  almost  all 
sought  their  rest.  I,  too,  was 
much  fatigued  with  my  long  ride. 
I  sat  down  on  the  chair,  and 
before  I  was  undressed,  fell  asleep, 
and  soundly. 

When  I  awoke,  I  was  still  fancy- 
ing myself  in  a  dream,  so  peaceful 
was  the  quiet  beauty  of  that  night. 
The  moon  then  was  "  riding  in  her 
highest  noon." 

All,  however,  was  not  hushed 
as  it  had  been  before  my  slum- 
ber. That  wonderful  symphony 
in  Haydn's  "  Creation,"  which  de- 
scribes the  rising  of  the  first  moon, 
was  blending  as  it  were  with  the 
silence,  and  seemed  imparting  to  it 
the  music  of  the  spheres.  I  again 
crept  in  a  sort  of  delicious  awe  to 
the  Avindow-silL  The  sounds  were 
stealing  from  some  mellow  organ  in 
the  old  tower,  and  it  was  played 
by  masterly  hands.  As  my  guide 
had  said,  Count  Z.  was  no  com- 
mon musician. 

As  the  notes  died  away,  I  stood 
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enrapt,  like  Milton's  matchless  de- 
scription of  our  first  parent  after 
the  Angel's  converse,  and 

' '  Thought  him  still  speaking, 
Still  stood  fixed  to  hear." 

But  it  ended,  as  end  all  pleasant 
things  on  earth,  and  then  I  went 
to  bed  in  the  orthodox  fashion, 
but  not  without  a  feeling  of  fer- 
vent thankfulness  mingling  with 
my  usual  prayer,  that  I  had  been 
allowed  to  reach  so  choice  a  har- 
bour in  my  young  life's  voyage  ; 
and,  full  of  an  undescribed  hope 
about  the  future,  before  many 
minutes  was  again  asleep. 

It  will  perhaps  be  forgiven  me 
that  I  did  not  soon  awake,  and  I 
came  down  with  a  well-arranged 
little  German  speech  for  my  uncle 
to  apologise  for  my  delay.  It  was 
a  lost  effort  on  my  part.  My 
breakfast  was  ready  in  a  trice.  But 
there  was  no  host. 

Gretchen,  the  housekeeper,  soon 
appeared  to  do  the  honours  in  his 
stead.  The  Count,  she  said,  had 
gone  on  a  long  expedition,  which 
he  could  not  avoid;  but  toward 
evening  he  hoped  to  be  again  with 
me.  He  begged  to  be  forgiven  for 
any  apparent  want  of  courtesy,  and 
indeed  (the  message  ran)  was  him- 
self to  be  pitied,  inasmuch  as  he 
lost  the  pleasure  of  introducing  a 
nephew,  who  had  travelled  so  far 
to  see  him,  to  the  scenery  of  which 
he  was  so  proud.  But  he  was  sure 
that  I  could  enjoy  much  without 
him ;  and  if  I  wished  to  go  far 
into  the  Forest,  Ulric,  who  knew 
every  track  in  it,  would  gladly 
accompany  me,  and  could  easily  be 
summoned.  I  gave  a  slight  shudder 
at  this  proposal,  and  said,  that  no 
doubt  there  was  quite  sufficient  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  to 
occupy  me  until  the  Count's  return, 
and  that  I  should  need  no  guide, — 
perhaps  she  herself  would  show  me 
some  points  of  interest  about  the 
house,  the  old  tower,  the  imme- 
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diate  surroundings.  She  shook  her 
head.  JSTo  :  my  Count  Z.  would 
like  himself  to  explain  whatever 
there  was  of  interest  about  the  old 
tower  and  its  curiosities;  she  would 
not  attempt  it.  She  hoped  I  had 
slept  well  in  my  chamber  the  first 
night,  and  was  pleased  with  what 
I  had  seen.  I  replied  that  I  had 
been  delightfully  refreshed,  and 
was  enchanted  with  a  new  world, 
into  which  I  seemed  to  have  been 
transported  suddenly.  I  only  could 
regret  (this  I  believe  I  said  some- 
what haughtily,  for  already  my 
vanity  was  somewhat  piqued  by  his 
absence)  that  my  uncle  had  found 
it  necessary  to  leave  me  alone  among 
its  charms. 

"  No  doubt,"  she  replied  coldly, 
"  the  Count  had  thought  it  neces- 
sary, and  what  the  Count  ruled 
necessary  was  always  right." 

"  Has  he  gone  on  horseback  ? "  I 
inquired  carelessly,  but  in  reality 
my  curiosity  was  much  aroused. 

"  No,"  she  answered ;  "  you  rode 
his  favourite  horse  for  the  last  two 
days,  and  the  animal  requires  rest." 

"  Really  gone  this  long  expedi- 
tion on  foot  ?  Has  he  many  neigh- 
bours whom  he  visits?  Are  there 
many  castles  in  the  vicinity  of  Tri- 
berg  1 "  I  remembered,  as  I  spoke, 
the  many  comfortable  country-houses 
near  my  old  home,  and  the  well- 
made  roads  by  which  we  had  access 
to  them. 

"The  Count  has  no  neighbours 
of  his  own  station  in  life  for  many 
long  miles  from  hence.  The  Duke 
of  Baden  owns  all, — indeed  this 
castle  and  its  privileges  are  granted 
to  the  Count  only  for  a  lifetime." 

"  Has  he  a  right,  then,  to  pursue 
the  game  of  the  Forest  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  but  he  rarely  avails  him- 
self of  the  licence.  He  only  kills 
that  which  is  necessary  for  his  own 
table,  or  for  special  cases  of  sick- 
nesses among  the  poor." 

"Sicknesses!  —  and   among  the 
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poor  !     "What  has  the  Count  to  do 
with  either  1 " 

"Ah,"  said  Gretchen,  preparing 
to  leave  the  room, — "  you  as  yet 
little  understand  the  Count,  your 
uncle." 

"  Stay,"  I  said.  "  I  must  con- 
fess as  yet  I  do  not ;  but  I  should 
much  like  to  do  so, — and  perhaps 
you  might  help.  I  really  should 
be  much  obliged  if  you  would  only 
say  what  has  moved  my  uncle  to  go 
on  this  distant  expedition  on  foot, 
on  the  first  day  on  which  he  was  to 
entertain  his  sister's  son." 

Gretchen  turned  towards  me  more 
kindly,  and  said,  "  Sir  Englishman, 
I  balieve  you  are  not  of  the  old  faith; 
but  the  Count  is,  above  all,  a  Chris- 
tian, and  he  acts  according  to  the 
precepts  of  the  Saviour, — I  might 
say,  with  reverence,  according  to 
His  example." 

"  I  do  not  quite  follow  your 
words,  though  I  hope  I  also  am  a 
Christian.  How  mean  you  1 " 

There  was  something  very  solemn 
in  the  quiet  dignity  of  her  reply : 
"  I  mean,  that  the  Count  goes  about 
doing  good." 

"  Still  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand." 

"  Ah,  sir  Englishman,  and  you 
will  not  till  you  catch  something 
of  the  feeling  which  actuates  your 
uncle.  The  people  in  this  forest 
are  very  poor.  The  watchmakers 
of  the  town  are  rather  better  off 
than  the  woodmen  and  the  charcoal- 
burners  ;  but  even  the  town -people 
are  sometimes  poor  enough,  when 
the  orders  from  Geneva,  or  Baden, 
or  Munich  come  in  slowly.  But  the 
peasants  are  at  all  times  ill  provided; 
and  in  sickness  the"  want  is  terrible. 
Doctors,  too,  are  scarce;  and  doctors 
are  very  costly  when  they  can  be 
found.  The  Count  is  gone  to  a 
family  wellnigh  crushed  with  sick- 
ness. He  takes  with  him  simple 
.edicines :  a  youth  who  came  to 
treat  his  presence  carries  wine 
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and  a  little  meat.  If  it  were  not 
such  fine  weather,  it  would  be  like 
good  King  Winceslas.  But  it  is  a 
long  walk,  though  mercy  and  love 
go  with  him  in  company." 

"  But,"  I  said,  "  surely  there  are 
priests  in  every  hamlet;  is  it  not 
their  function  to  do  all  that  you 
say  my  uncle  does  ? " 

"Ah,  he  does  nothing  which  the 
priest  alone  can  do.  But  much 
which  our  priest  cannot  do  he  does ; 
for  remember  our  priests  are  poor 
— often  poorer  than  those  to  whom 
they  minister.  They  bless  his  work. 
They  can  do  that,  and  they  do  it. 
Besides,  if  they  could  do  more,  do 
you  learn  in  England  that  we  lay- 
people  are  to  sit  still,  and  let  the 
priests  do  all  for  us  1 " 

This  was  an  unusual  way  of  put- 
ting it.  And  certain  home  recol- 
lections of  what  was  done,  and 
what  was  left  undone,  in  our  neigh- 
bouring village  (the  living  happen- 
ed to  be  a  very  good  one),  made 
me  feel  a  little  uncomfortable.  I 
thought  I  would  not  answer  her 
question  categorically,  but  en- 
deavoured to  turn  the  conversa- 
tion. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  I  suppose  that 
I  should  do  well  to  make  an  ex- 
cursion by  myself  until  the  Count's 
return ;  and  if  I  follow  the  course 
of  the  torrent,  I  could  not  surely 
lose  my  way,  and  can  always  re- 
trace my  steps, — and  if  you  would 
allow  me  to  take  some  of  the  pastry 
of  cold  roe  venison,  it  may  not  be 
amiss.  With  my  book  and  my 
sketch-book,  I  can  easily  amuse 
myself." 

And  so  the  good  woman  busied 
herself  at  once  to  fill  a  satchel, 
taken  down  from  the  wall,  with 
certain  palatable  food ;  and  I  select- 
ed a  strong  iron-pointed  walking- 
stick  from  a  heap  of  others,  and 
was  preparing  to  depart,  with  a 
German  leave-taking,  when  I  saw 
that  the  woman  was  looking  at  me 
2  A 
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with  some  earnestness,  which  made 
me  hesitate. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  the  torrent 
leads  down  the  long  straggling 
street,  and  when  you  reach  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  turn  with 
the  stream  to  the  right :  it  will 
take  you  to  the  valley  of  Nussbach 
(Nutbrook).  Thence  a  well-trodden 
path  will  take  you  up  to  the  com- 
mon ;  and  at  a  cottage  near  to  the 
common  you  will  find  some  one  to 
direct  your  way  back.  It  is  for- 
tunate for  you  that  you  know  so 
much  of  our  mother  talk :  but 
should  you  really  not  wish  to  have 
Ulric  for  your  guide  ?  " 

"No,"  I  exclaimed  impatiently, 
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"  the  less  I  see  of  that  odious  man 
the  better.  I  wonder  why  my 
uncle  tolerates  such  a  person  near 
him  ! " 

My  looks  as  well  as  my  words 
must  have  betrayed  my  singular 
dislike  of  such  a  companion,  for 
the  housekeeper  continued  with  a 
real  accent  of  warning,  as  one 
already  interested  in  my  welfare. 

"  Ah  !  beware,  then,  how  to-day 
you  come  across  the  spring  of  St 
Boniface,  for  it  will  not  quench 
your  thirst." 

I  hardly  stayed  to  hear :  and 
before  I  had  time  to  ask  for  an 
explanation,  the  postern-door  was 
closed,  and  she  was  gone. 


CHAPTER   IX. — THE    SPRING    OF    ST   BONIFACE. 


A  long  flight  of  irregular  stone 
steps  soon  led  me  to  the  top  of  the 
main  street,  which  I  examined  with 
no  small  curiosity.  Much  of  it 
was  built  of  wood.  Some  of  the 
houses  hung  over  the  brawling 
torrent,  which  continued  to  rage 
down  its  steep  but  no  longer  pre- 
cipitous channel. 

In  the  windows  of  some  of  the 
houses  were  displayed  specimens 
of  watches,  and  of  carved  wooden 
clocks,  some  of  which  sounded 
"cuckoo"  when  I  stopped  to  look 
at  them ;  and  whenever  I  listened 
attentively,  a  whirring  noise  of 
wheels  and  workmanship  could  be 
always  heard. 

It  was  indeed  a  city  of  clock- 
makers — and  there  seemed  no  waste 
of  time.  The  lesson  of  their  trade 
seemed  to  be,  that  every  minute  of 
it  was  precious. 

I  was,  however,  struck  with  one 
shop,  which  had  an  artificial  bird 
only  in  the  window,  and  I  paused 
to  examine  the  structure  of  its 
ingenious  and  gay  feathers.  As  I 
did  so,  the  bird  opened  its  beak 
and  played  a  pathetic  German  air. 


It  was  the  very  present  for  my 
mother.  I  was  just  about  to  rush 
in  and  inquire  the  price  of  it, 
however  large,  when  I  looked 
up,  and  saw  written  in  clear  char- 
acters over  the  window,  "  Here 
orders  can  be  taken  for  Ulric 
Schmerz  the  clockmaker,"  and 
with  a  swing  I  hurried  on,  feeling, 
and  I  suspect  looking,  very  ill- 
humoured.  Ulric  must  have 
watched  me,  for  he  too  passed  me 
in  haste,  and  with  a  corresponding 
look  expressive  of  much  dislike, 
without  any  salutation,  went  in  at 
the  entrance  which  I  had  left  so 
abruptly. 

I  wandered  down  the  deep  street, 
determined  on  shaping  my  course 
by  the  guidance  of  the  torrent, 
whichever  way  it  might  lead  me  : 
but  it  was  some  time  before  I 
found  myself  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  houses,  and  once  more  on  its 
banks.  The  Fallbach  had  swept 
round  to  the  right,  checked  by  the 
mountain  which  rose  at  the  foot 
of  the  valley  leading  to  it ;  and  now» 
it  was  watering  another  pictur- 
esque gorge,  through  which,  after 
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a  few  hours'  rush,  it  must,  I  thought, 
be  sohered  down  into  the  solemn 
beginnings  of  the  young  Danube  : 
and  I  thought,  too,  how  soon  its 
cheerful  merry  nature  would  be 
tamed  down  when  it  assumed  the 
proportion  of  a  useful  navigable 
river.  An  excellent  road  skirted 
the  present  mountain  valley.  The 
air  was  hot  and  sultry,  but  a  fresh 
highland  breeze  seemed  to  follow 
the  course  of  the  stream ;  and 
I  walked  in  a  delicious  dream, 
through  beautiful  scenery. 

In  half  an  hour  I  found  myself 
in  a  rough  picturesque  village,  very 
dirty,  but  supplying  excellent 
materials  for  my  sketch-book.  I 
sat  down  here  and  there,  still 
within  sound  of  flowing  waters, 
and  added  little  fragments  of  pen- 
cil reminiscences. — there  they  are 
before  me  as  I  am  now  writing, — 
and  before  long  I  was  in  front  of 
the  church.  It  did  not  seem  very 
old, — I  learnt  afterwards  that  the 
old  one  had  been  almost  totally 
destroyed  in  the  peasant  war, — nor 
did  it  seem  at  all  interesting.  I 
looked  in  and  saw  one  very  aged 
woman  telling  her  beads,  in  the 
sanctity  of  her  solitude.  Her  ap- 
pearance and  her  devotion  touched 
me ;  but  for  the  rest  all  seemed 
to  me  a  tawdry  exhibition  of  an 
enthralling  superstition,  and  the 
chapel  wall  was  hung  about  with 
coarse  votive  offerings  of  the  lowest 
character  of  taste.  I  hastily  re- 
treated and  busied  myself  in  draw- 
ing an  old  caived  stone  near  the 
western  door,  which  alone  spoke 
to  me  of  the  early  Christianity  of 
the  country. 

The  drawing  did  not  occupy 
many  minutes,  but  as  I  finished 
and  turned  away,  anxious  to  es- 
cape from  the  burning  sunshine 
to  a  path  which  promised  to  lead 
me  across  a  green  meadow,  I  saw 
that  I  had  been  watched  by  a 
priest — perhaps,  I  thought,  the  vil- 
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lage  priest.  But  whoever  he  was, 
he  came  up  to  me  very  civilly,  and 
though  his  voice  was  somewhat 
rough,  and  his  manner  not  over 
refined,  I  quickly  found  that  I 
had  to  deal  with  one  of  much 
sense  and  piety.  As  soon  as  he 
had  learnt  that  I  was  not  only  the 
guest  but  the  nephew  of  Count  Z., 
he  redoubled  his  civilities,  and 
asked  if  he  could  do  me  any  ser- 
vice. "  Only  this,"  I  replied, — "  to 
tell  me  if  I  could  not  return  to 
the  Tower -house  by  some  other 
road,  that  in  this  hot  sun  would 
be  cooler  and  pleasanter  even  than 
that  by  which  I  came  hither.  I 
was  told  there  was  one  :  and  more- 
over, I  wish  to  see  all  I  can  of  your 
beautiful  and  uncommon  country." 

"Not  a  stranger  only  but  an 
artist  also,  I  can  see,"  replied  my 
new  friend.  "  Well,  if  you  do  not 
mind  the  climb  of  yon  steep  forest- 
side,  there  is  no  more  inviting 
walk  in  the  neighbourhood  than 
that  over  the  common,  by  which, 
if  you  will  allow  me  the  honour" — 
and  he  raised  his  three-cornered 
hat  as  he  spoke, — "  I  shall  hope  to 
conduct  you  back  to  the  Count's 
residence." 

I  wished  for  nothing  better.  I 
was  somewhat  tired  of  my  own 
company,  and  this  "man's  experi- 
ence was  exactly  what  I  wanted 
to  instruct  me  on  many  points  on 
which  my  curiosity  had  been  roused. 
Besides,  if  only  as  a  guide,  his 
companionship  would  be  invalu- 
able. I  gladly  accepted  the  pro- 
posal, and  in  a  few  minutes  we 
had  crossed  the  little  meadow,  and 
were  mounting  the  forest-side.  It 
was  a  somewhat  more  severe  toil 
than  I  had  expectt  d.  But  the 
pines  were  umbrageous  as  well  as 
stately,  and  the  heat  of  the  day 
drew  out  from  them  a  delicious 
fragrance. 

We  had  gained  a  considerable 
elevation  above  the  valley  when 
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we  stopped,  and,  with  a  mutual 
consent,  hastened  to  seat  ourselves 
beside  the  trunk  of  a  tree  which 
appeared  to  have  been  blown  down 
in  the  recent  gale.  It  was  a  most 
pleasant  resting-place,  and  very 
favourable  for  conversation.  My 
guide  required  little  persuasion  to 
talk,  and  he  said  he  never  before 
had  met  any  foreigner  who  was  so 
well  able  to  understand  and  to 
reply  to  his  speech.  I  pointed  out 
the  advantages  I  had  had  in  hav- 
ing learnt  German  from  Count  Z.'s 
sister. 

"  How  charming  she  must  be  " 
(the  reader  of  the  present  day 
will  hardly  believe  that  the  flat- 
tery was  very  sweet  to  me)  "if  she 
is  like  the  Count,  as  I  am  sure 
that  she  must  be  !  "  And  then  he 
spoke  at  length,  and  with  a  real 
heartfelt  affection,  of  all  the  good 
deeds  of  my  uncle  during  his  resi- 
dence amongst  them.  How  differ- 
ent now  were  all  the  lower  orders, 
both  in  their  manners  and  in  their 
conduct !  How  tender  and  thought- 
ful was  his  care  for  them  all !  How 
admirable  his  example ! 

I  then  told  him  how  little  I  had 
really  anticipated  his  mode  of  life, 
and  his  position  amongst  them ; 
that  before. I  had  only  known  him 
through  such  fragments  of  his  rare 
letters  as  had  been  read  to  me  from 
my'  boyhood  upward ;  and  that 
though  I  had  been  much  impressed 
by  the  glimpse  I  had  had  yester- 
day, yet  I  must  own  I  had  been 
annoyed  at  being  left  aloue  in  this 
foreign  land,  immediately  on  my 
entrance  to  it. 

The  priest  smiled  and  said,  "That 
he  was  sure  there  was  no  cause  for 
real  annoyance, — first,  because  the 
Count  would  never  put  off  a  posi- 
tive duty  for  mere  civility,  even  to 
any  stranger,  and  such  he  would  not 
consider  his  sister's  son ;  secondly, 
because  the  Count  certainly  expected 
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me  to  be  his  guest  for  many  days  ; 
and,  thirdly," — here  he  rather  hesi- 
tated. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "and  the  thirdly, 
because 1 " 

He  answered,  "  And,  thirdly,  be- 
cause the  Count  never  does  any 
action  without  wise  reason.  He  is 
famous  for  his  intuition  into  char- 
acter, and  he  may  have  thought 
that  it  was  best  for  you  that  you 
should  spend  your  first  day  here 
alone." 

"  What  can  my  uncle  know 
about  my  character?"  I  replied, 
rather  testily. 

My  companion  smiled,  and  I 
struck  then  upon  a  new  vein  of 
thought,  and  continued — 

"  Do  you  know  that  strange  fel- 
low that  he  keeps  about  him1? — a 
sort  of  half  artisan,  half  attendant, 
with  a  very  ugly  look  in  his  coun- 
tenance ;  I  think  they  call  him 
Ulric."  ' 

"  We  all  know  Ulric  the  watch- 
maker," was  the  guarded  reply. 

"  Yes,  I  daresay  you  all  know 
him,  for  he  seems  difficult  to  for- 
get," I  said,  in  an  ill-tempered  way ; 
"  but  that  is  hardly  an  answer  to 
my  question.  What  I  asked  was, 
Do  you  know  why  such  a  good  man 
as  my  uncle  should  like  to  have 
such  a  creature  near  him." 

My  companion  looked  at  me  with 
much  surprise,  and  said,  rather 
stiffly,  "  For  a  new-comer,  sir,  you 
take  aversions  somewhat  rapidly. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  meddle  with 
the  Count's  private  affairs,  but  I 
do  not  object  to  state  one  obvious 
reason  which  it  hardly  requires  an 
Aristotle  to  suggest — namely,  that 
benefactors  are  apt  to  feel  regard 
for  those  whom  they  have  bene- 
fited." 

It  occurred  to  me  that  Fritz  had 
made  much  the  same  remark  to  m? 
two  days  before  ;  so  I  asked — 

"And   has   Count   Z.    bestowed 
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any  great  benefaction  on  this 
Ulrict" 

' '  Yes ;  the  greatest.  He  reclaimed 
him  altogether.  In  his  youth  the 
man  was  led  astray  by  the  wildest 
notions  of  right  and  wrong.  His 
mechanical  ability  was  extraordi- 
nary, and  he  was  a  quick  scholar ; 
but  unhappily  he  had  fallen  into 
godless  hands.  His  life  was  reck- 
less. Eeligion  he  had  none.  Dark 
deeds  against  the  laws  were  imput- 
ed to  him,  as  well  as  offences  against 
the  whole  code  of  morality.  It  is 
said — but  perhaps  I  ought  not  to 
repeat  an  unproven  story.  But,  at 
all  events,  the  rumour  was,  that  had 
the  Count  chosen  to  disclose  all  the 
plot  which  he  discovered  formed 
against  himself,  and  of  which  Ulric 
was  the  head,  it  would  have  gone 
very  hard  against  Ulric ;  and  if  it 
had  not  cost  him  his  life,  it  would 
have  cost  him  his  liberty  all  his 
days.  But  your  uncle  did  more  than 
forgive  him ;  he  taught  him — drew 
out  and  fostered  each  spark  of  good 
which  was  left  in  his  character ; 
trained  him  to  turn  to  proper  uses 
his  singular  abilities  in  his  own 
line  •  instructed  him  in  religion 
and  its  obligations ;  and  the  result 
is  that  he  is  altogether  a  reformed 
character.  His  gratitude  to  Count 
Z.  is  boundless,  and  he  shows  it  in 
every  way  in  his  power.  His  con- 

Iduct  now  is  exemplary,  and  for 
years  there  has  not  been  a  whisper 
against  him.  He  married  four  or 
five  years  ago,  and  has  one  child 
of  singular  beauty,  to  whom  he  is 
quite  devoted.  He  brings  her  to 

»the  church,  and  she  leads  him  with 
her  hand.  It  is  like  some  little 
angel  leading  in  one  that  has  erred, 
and  who  is  lost  in  wonder  at  the 
purity  and  excellence  of  his  guide. 

IThe  Count  allows  them  to  live  at 
his  little  farm  here  on  the  moun- 
tain. We  shall  pass  presently  at 
no  great  distance  from  it." 


"  I  was  not  far  wrong,  then,  after 
all.  I  had  an  instinct  that  this 
Ulric  was  a  bad  fellow ;  I  turned 
from  him  in  disgust  when  I  ran 
against  him  at  Dusseldorf.  I  cer- 
tainly have  an  instinct  about  such 
fellows." 

"  Such  a  fellow  as  Ulric  may 
also  have  an  instinct,"  replied  my 
companion ;  and  then  there  was  a 
dead  pause  in  our  conversation. 
It  would  have  been  absurd  to  have 
quarrelled  with  one  of  his  calling, 
and  on  the  very  territory  of  his 
duties ;  but  I  was  much  annoyed. 

The  priest  was  the  first  to  break 
silence,  and  said,  "  Forgive  me,  sir, 
if  I  spoke  too  keenly,  and  upon 
such  a  short  acquaintance.  Shall 
we  prolong  our  walk,  and  will  you 
bear  with  me  a  little  longer?  you 
would  now  hardly  discover  by 
yourself  the  short  way  to  your 
uncle's  house."  The  great  heat  of 
the  day  was  past,  and  the  moun- 
tain air  was  delightful.  As  we 
both  rose  to  our  feet,  I  felt  that 
my  ill -humour  was  evaporating. 

"  I  am  quite  ready,"  I  replied, 
"  but  almost  regret  that  there 
should  be  a  quick  path  home  in 
such  scenery,  and  in  such  weather." 

"  That  is  well  said,"  rejoined  my 
guide,  patting  me  kindly  on  the 
shoulder.  "  Bear  with  one  who  is 
used  to  sit  in  the  chair  of  reproof, 
and  who  is  so  much  your  elder  in 
years  :  only,"  he  added  playfully, 
"perhaps  we  had  better  not  take 
the  turn  by  the  fountain  of  St 
Boniface." 

"Now  this  is  extraordinary,"  I 
exclaimed  ;  "  this  is  the  second  time 
to-day  that  I  have  had  the  warning. 
I  cannot  conceive  what  it  means. 
Is  it  some  idiom  of  the  Black 
Forest?  I  only  hope  you  will  be 
able  to  answer  my  question,  or  at 
least  give  me  a  more  obliging  reply 
than  my  uncle's  housekeeper,  who, 
when  I  made  the  same  inquiry  this 
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morning,  seemed  to  shut  the  door 
in  my  face." 

"  Ha,  ha  !  "  he  said  smiling,  "  Frau 
Gretchen  also  can  hold  her  own 
when  she  likes  it.  But  as  we 
walk  along,  you  shall  hear  the  story 
of  the  enchanted  spring  of  St  Boni- 
face, for  otherwise  you  will  often 
be  puzzled  by  the  reference  made 
to  it  by  us  country  folks. 

"  The  legend  is,  that  when  St 
Boniface  of  blessed  memory  came 
first  on  his  apostolical  mission 
among  the  savage  tribes  which 
then  dwelt  in  these  parts  " — now 
I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  had 
never  heard  of  the  saint,  and 
I  suppose  I  looked  perplexed,  for 
he  went  on — "at  all  events,  you 
have  heard  of  the  holy  Saxon 
priest  Winfred,*  who  came  from 
England  to  preach  to  us  heathens, 
and  who  died  a  martyr  to  the 
cause.  Ah  !  if  you  English  know 
something  of  the  earliest  begin- 
nings of  Christianity,  you  never 
seem  to  know  or  care  anything 
about  its  subsequent  history. 
Well,  they  say  that  when  St 
Boniface  came  to  this  part  of  the 
Forest,  he  was  accidentally  separat- 
ed from  his  little  band  of  attend- 
ants, and  was  lost  not  far  from 
this  place  during  a  summer  drought. 
Distracted  with  thirst,  he  saw  a 
woman  milking  a  cow,  and  craved 
for  a  drop  of  milk.  The  woman, 
savage  as  she  was,  pitied  his  con- 
dition, and  was  about  to  supply  his 
need  ;  but  her  husband  suddenly 
appeared,  and  brutally  withheld  her 
hand.  Boniface  dragged  himself  a 
short  distance  further  on  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Fallbach,  and  then 
sank  on  the  ground  from  exhaust- 
ion. When  lo  !  out  of  a  superb 
piece  of  granite  rock,  at  the  foot  of 
which  he  had  fallen,  there  gushed 


a  stream  of  delicious  water,  of 
which  he  partook,  revived,  and 
gave  thanks.  The  woman,  who 
had  followed  and  watched  him, 
hastened  forward  with  her  jug  to 
catch  some  of  the  welcome  stream. 
And  the  saint  said,  smiling,  '  Yes, 
to  you  it  is  granted  ;  but  remember, 
this  fount  will  ever  be  found  dry 
when  approached  by  the  envious, 
the  hating,  the  unforgiving,' — and 
so  it  has  been  unto  this  day,  and 
those  who  harbour  unkind  thoughts 
against  their  neighbour  never  con- 
sciously come  to  draw  water  from 
the  spring  of  St  Boniface." 

"  And  do  you  really  mean  to 
say  that  you,  Herr  Pfarrer,  with 
your  experience  and  your  educa- 
tion, place  any  reliance  on  a  tale 
so  unlikely,  and  indeed  so  easily 
refuted." 

The  priest  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. 

"And  why  not?"  he  said. 
"  What  is  the  difference  between 
us  ?  we  both  believe  in  miracles. 
You  suppose  that  the  power  of 
working  them  ceased  after  a  fixed 
period ;  I  cannot  fix  any  limit  to 
the  supernatural  operation.  And 
supposing  that  man  has  a  right  to 
ask  a  reason  for  its  being  exercised, 
in  this  case  it  is  obvious  that  a 
great  and  useful  rule  of  conduct  is 
strengthened  by  its  continuance." 

"  But,"  I  persisted,  "  do  you 
yourself  believe  that-  this  fountain 
is  still  endowed  with  this  singular 
property  1 " 

"  I  do  not  disbelieve  it ;  but," 
he  added  with  a  smile,  "  I  confess 
I  have  often  drunk  at  the  spring 
and  experienced  no  rebuff." 

"  Is  it  far  from  hence  1 " 

"  It  is  very  near  the  great  water- 
fall ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  if  the 
legend  be  a  true  one,  that  the  saint 


*  His  name  was  changed  to  Boniface,  but  he   was  a  Devonshire  man,  born  near 
Exeter  about  680  A.D. 
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should  almost  have  reached  the  in- 
exhaustible supply  ;  and  one  point 
is  certain — there  is  no  water  so 
•wholesome,  so  refreshing,  in  all  the 
country  round.  Bat  oh,  sir,  is  not 
this  a  beautiful  scene  1 " 

"We  had  reached  a  large  heath, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  birch- 
trees,  and  free  from  the  universal 
pine.  The  elevation  must  have 
been  nearly  3000  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  plateau  was  covered  with 
a  peat  soil,  and  seemed  dressed  out 
not  only  with  the  usual  character- 
istics of  a  wild  heath  in  my  own 
country,  but,  besides,  with  carpets 
of  mountain  ferns  and  flowers,  some 
of  which  were  quite  unknown  to 
me.  The  sun's  rays  slanted  ob- 
liquely through  the  surrounding 
forest,  and,  where  they  fell,  filled 
the  dark  green  with  sheets  of  golden 
haze.  The  point  of  view  was  a  very 
commanding  one.  We  could  make 
out  through  the  sections  of  the 
intervening  valleys  some  peculiar 
mountain-peaks,  which  must  have 
been  not  far  distant  from  Baden 
Baden  ;  but  in  the  other  directions 
rival  heights  limited  the  range  of 
our  sight. 

It  was  one  of  those  rarer  even- 
ings, if  yet  it  might  be  called  even- 
ing, which  one  remembers  in  after- 
years, — not  for  the  strangeness  of 
the  place  only,  nor  for  one's  own 
particular  position  with  respect  to 
it,  but  for  its  own  sake, — for  its 
silent  but  expressive  language — 
for  the  memories  of  its  fragrant 
balm. 

We  both  of  us  felt  its  magical 
influence,  and  did  not  speak  for  a 
few  minutes.  I  believe  that  I  was 
the  first  to  break  the  spell. 

"  People  ought  to  be  very  good 
who  dwell  on  such  a  spot,  and  ap- 
parently with  so  few  temptations  to 
".o  evil." 

The  priest  smiled  again,  but  this 
me  sorrowfully.  "  Ah,  young 


sir,  do  you  not  know  that  the  Evil 
One  adapts  his  snares  both  to  place 
and  people  ?  Paradise  was  the  scene 
of  his  attack  upon  our  first  parents  ; 
and  he  chose  the  lone  wilderness 
for  his  great  onslaught  on  the  Holy 
One." 

"  Well,"  I  answered,  "  I  do  not 
know  how  it  is,  but  I  feel  better 
since  I  reached  the  top  of  this 
mountain,  —  more  contented  with 
myself,  and  less  inclined  to  find 
fault  with  others.  Besides,  this  is 
not  altogether  a  desert  place,  — 
there  is  an  Alpine -looking  farm- 
house in  the  distance ;  and  here, 
close  at  hand,  is  a  cottage." 

"  I  hope  your  good-humour  will 
continue,"  he  replied,  "  for  it  is  the 
home  of  your  friend  Ulric." 

I  was  silent  at  first ;  but  think- 
ing that  I  ought  to  say  something, 
answered  at  length — 

"  At  all  events,  I  shall  always 
feel  grateful  to  the  guide  who  in- 
troduced me  to  such  an  exquisite 
landscape.  But  now  I  must  be 
thinking  how  soon  I  can  return  to 
the  Tower-house.  Surely  my  uncle's 
wanderings  must  by  this  time  have 
been  concluded." 

"  Do  not  be  too  sure  of  that. 
Nevertheless,  I  will  show  your  way 
across  the  common  into  the  high- 
road ;  and  after  that  you  cannot 
miss  your  way  into  our  little  town. 
It  is  only  half  a  German  mile  dis- 
tant, and  we  need  not  pass  the 
abode  of  Ulric." 

And  so  again  we  turned  about, 
and  trod  the  short  springy  turf 
with  refreshed  footsteps ;  and  only 
too  soon,  as  I  thought,  we  found 
ourselves  approaching  the  road  he 
had  mentioned. 

Two  or  fchree  well-trodden  paths 
seemed  to  converge  here  at  the 
corner  of  the  Forest,  which  skirted 
the  whole  road ;  and  on  a  little 
mound  before  the  trees  there  arose 
another  of  those  tall  crucifixes, 
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which  every  now  and  then  formed 
such  striking  objects  on  the  trav- 
eller's way  through  the  country. 
Before  this  crucifix  a  man  was 
kneeling  in  an  attitude  of  deep  de- 
votion. 

"We  had  been  taciturn  for  some 
time,  and  our  approach  was  noise- 
less. In  any  case,  perhaps  the' 
figure  before  us  would  not  have 
moved.  My  comrade  laid  his  hand 
upon  my  arm  with  a  serious  ges- 
ture, and  whispered  —  "It  is  the 
Count;  let  us  not  disturb  him, 
but  strike  into  the  road  lower 
down."  I  made  a  sign  of  assent; 
but  I  turned  back  and  gave  an- 
other look  on  my  mother's  brother. 
A  ray  of  golden  sunlight  fell  upon 
his  tall  black  form,  which  was 
supported  by  a  curious  stick  of 
ebony.  His  umbrageous  hat  was 
by  his  side;  his  long  grey  hair 
hung  thickly  round  his  head.  His 
whole  frame  seemed  to  adapt  itself 
to  his  occupation,  and  he  would 
have  formed  an  admirable  study 
for  an  artist,  though  it  would  have 
been  a  sort  of  sacrilege  even  for  an 
artist  to  have  made  it.  I  myself 


[Sept. 

felt  that  any  long  gaze  would  have 
been  an  impertinence;  and  I  hur- 
ried as  gently  as  I  might  after  the 
swift  steps  of  my  companion,  and 
we  were  soon  at  some  distance  from 
the  cross  and  the  supplicant. 

"  And  now,"  said  my  new  friend,. 
"  that  you  cannot  miss  your  way, 
I  must  leave  you  before  night 
falls,  for  my  duties  lead  me  in  an 
opposite  direction.  I  am  glad  to 
have  done  any  the  least  service  to 
a  nephew  of  Count  Z.  Good  even- 
ing, sir." 

"Good  evening,  sir,"  was  my 
answer,  and  I  stretched  out  my 
hand,  which  he  took  with  respect. 
"  Thanks  also  for  a  most  agree- 
able as  well  as  profitable  conver- 
sation." 

"  Do  you  indeed  say  so  1  then  let 
me  add  one  word  of  advice.  Do  not 
attempt  the  fountain  of  St  Boni- 
face this  evening;  but  God  send 
that  you  may  often  quaff  its  sooth- 
ing waters  before  you  leave  these 
parts.  Farewell,  if  we  do  not  meet 
again." 

And  he  was  quickly  lost  to  me 
among  the  trees  of  the  Forest. 
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WHEN  the  writer  of  this  paper 
announced  his  intention  of  climbing 
the  Finsteraarhorn,  his  friends  one 
and  all  shook  their  heads.  They 
pointed  out  to  him  the  dangers  of 
such  a  proceeding.  They  told  him 
of  avalanches  and  crevasses,  of  steep 
icy  slopes  and  crumbling  rock ; 
they  hinted  at  the  probability  of 
his  being  frost-bitten  or 'lost  in 
fog,  of  being  blown  away  by  wind 
or  buried  in  snow.  Some  of  the 
more  sanguine,  indeed,  half  believed 
that  he  might  possibly  be  able  to 
reach  the  top,  but  they  were  unani- 
mous in  saying  that  if  he  did  so,  he 
would  speedily  come  down  again, 
though  whether  by  the  way  he 
went  up  or  by  a  route  to  be  dis- 
covered by  himself  seemed,  accord- 
ing to  them,  more  than  doubtful. 
These  prophecies  of  ill  shook  his 
confidence  a  little.  But  he  was  in 
Switzerland  in  August.  Lucerne 
and  Engelberg,  and  edehceiss-li\mi- 
ing  and  picnics,  were  but  poor  ex- 
changes for  the  deer  and  grouse  of 
Ross-shire  and  Sutherland ;  and  so, 
after  much  doubt  and  questioning 
of  friends,  and  many  consultations 
of  guide-books,  he  at  length  made 
up  his  mind  to  make,  at  any  rate, 
an  attempt  on  some  of  the  great 
mountains. 

As  may  be  seen  by  its  preface, 
there  will  be  little  in  this  paper 
which  will  interest  skilful  and 
crafty  climbers,  and  they  will  cer- 
tainly find  nothing  in  it  which  will 
add  to  their  knowledge.  It  is 
merely  an  account  of  a  man's  first 
visits  to  the  regions  of  snow  and 
ice,  and  of  the  impressions  which 
these  made  upon  him;  and  though 
its  reading  will  be  perhaps  flat  and 
unprofitable  to  the  experienced,  it 
may  be  of  some  small  use  to  those 
who  are — as  the  writer  was — quite 


ignorant  of  what  will  be  required  of 
them  on  the  Alps,  of  the  little  dan- 
gers and  difficulties  which  have  to 
be  overcome,  and  of  the  amount  of 
training  and  exertion  which  are 
required  to  overcome  them  easily 
and  pleasantly.  It  is  right  to  say 
that  he  was  used  to  hard  and  rough 
work,  could  walk  all  day  and  all 
night  too,  if  it  were  necessary,  and 
fancied  that  he  had  a  tolerably 
steady  head.  But  he  knew  noth- 
ing of  work  on  snow  or  ice — had 
never,  indeed,  been  on  a  snow 
mountain,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  Titlis,  in  the  Unter- 
walden  j  and  though  he  had  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  confidence  in  him- 
self, was  by  no  means  sure  whe- 
ther he  would  feel  quite  comfort- 
able when  creeping  up  a  sharp 
arete,  or  descending  by  slippery 
steps  a  steep  ice-slope  with  a  couple 
of  thousand  feet  of  precipice  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  He  was  exception- 
ally fortunate  in  one  respect, — he 
was  able  to  secure  the  services  of 
the  great  guide  whose  name  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  paper,  and  it 
was  to  Christian  Aimer  that  much 
of  the  pleasure  and  all  the  success 
of  the  expedition  were  due. 

The  weather  was  very  bad  that 
year,  and  made  all  people  depend- 
ent on  it  very  miserable.  It  rained 
and  rained  (and  rain  at  Rosenlaui 
or  Grindelwald  meant  snow  on  the 
higher  ground),  it  blew  and  it 
thundered,  and  mist  seemed  to 
have  asserted  its  right  always  to 
be  present  in  greater  or  less  quan- 
tities on  every  mountain.  But  at 
last  there  was  a  change — patches  of 
sunshine  began  to  be  seen — on  the 
snow,  and  then  on  the  faces  of  the 
guides.  So  one  September  morn- 
ing we  started,  with  Christian 
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Aimer  and  Christian  Both,  the 
latter  the  porter — a  strong,  willing, 
silent  fellow,  who  carried  his  some- 
times very  heavy  burden  of  food 
and  wine  and  fuel  without  ever  a 
murmur.  We  intended  going  by 
the  Monch  Joch  to  the  ./Egisch- 
horn,  climbing  the  Jungfrau  on 
the  way,  and  then  the  Finster- 
aarhorn,  but  the  programme  was 
afterwards  considerably  extended. 
The  weather  was  changeable  and 
fickle, — dense  clouds  hung  all  day 
on  the  Faulhorn,  and  the  Wetter- 
horn's  white  peak  was  hid  in  some- 
thing worse  than  mist ;  but  the 
mountains  in  front  were  clear,  and 
we  went  on,  although  with  some- 
what doubting  hearts.  The  lower 
glacier  was  crossed,  the  steep 
green  slope  on  the  Eiger  climbed, 
and  in  the  evening  the  little  hut 
on  the  Bergli  rock  was  reached, 
after  a  couple  of  hours  on  the  snow 
— ground  which  gave  to  an  ignor- 
amus a  good  idea  of  some  of  the 
work  before  him.  One  or  two  of 
the  slopes  were  steep,  and  some  of 
the  crevasses  badly  bridged  and 
not  easily  crossed.  And  we  may 
at  once  say  that  it  was  the  crevasses 
and  bergschrunds,  and  these  alone, 
which  gave  us  any  trouble.  We 
found  that  we  did  not  mind  ice- 
slopes,  that  we  rejoiced  in  aretes, 
and  that  we  contemplated  with  a 
certain  amount  of  satisfaction  the 
narrow  ridge  of  snow  which  ran 
between  two  precipices.  In  such 
places  we  followed  Aimer  readily, 
and  without  any  feeling  of  nerv- 
ousness or  fear.  But  with  the  cre- 
vasses and  the  grim  half -hidden 
bergschrunds  it  was  sometimes 
different.  Even  when  one  of  these 
latter  lay  in  a  long,  open,  naked 
line — a  huge  trench  to  be  crossed 
by  some  slight  and  seemingly  frail 
bridge  of  snow — we  could  manage 
it  without  much  trouble.  It  was 
when  the  great  chasm  was  nearly 
hid  from  view  that  certain  qualms 
crossed  our  mind.  It  would  run 


along  some  steep  mountain  -  side, 
opening  here  and  there  into  black 
holes  looking  like  gigantic  graves. 
Then  for  a  long  distance  it  would 
be  covered  with  snow,  and  its  pres- 
ence only  be  betrayed  by  the  hol- 
low— by  the  unnatural  dip  in  the 
otherwise  smooth  surface  of  the 
neve.  Again — perhaps  just  when 
the  passage  had  to  be  made — it 
would  show  some  of  its  evilness 
by  cracks  and  blotches  of  darkness, 
some  large,  and  some  so  small  that 
a  boot  would  almost  cover  them, 
but  so  deep  that  the  trinkle  of  the 
snow  in  falling  was  heard  against 
the  side  only  (if  the  side  was  near), 
and  not  against  the  bottom.  We 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  such 
places,  especially  in  the  last  pass  we 
made ;  and  there,  in  addition  to  the 
real  difficulties  of  the  ground,  the 
feeling  of  a  small  amount  of  in- 
security was  heightened,  not  only 
in  ourselves,  but  also,  perhaps,  in 
the  guides,  by  the  almost  certain 
knowledge  that  in  one  of  the  great 
chasms  we  crossed  were  lying  the 
bodies  of  three  men  who,  one  Sun- 
day a  few  weeks  before,  had  begun 
a  journey  which  they  never  fin- 
ished. 

The  Bergli  hut  is  a  curious  place 
to  spend  a  night  in.  It  lies  in 
a  niche  of  a  mass  of  steep  rock, 
thrown  down,  as  it  were,  on  the 
glacier  between  the  Eiger  and  the 
Viescherhorner.  There  is  only  one 
place  on  this  rock  where  there 
would  be  room  for  even  such  a 
small  erection  as  it  is,  and  there  it 
is  placed.  Its  door  and  its  tiny 
window — the  size  of  a  sheet  of 
paper — look  out  upon  the  Schreck- 
horn,  seemingly  quite  close.  Great 
mountains  are  all  round  it,  the  val- 
ley of  Grindelwald  is  shut  out  from 
view  by  a  spur  of  the  Eiger,  and  its 
green  is  wanting  to  the  view. 

The  sun,  after  hesitating  long  as 
to  the  course  he  should  pursue,  left 
the  scene  altogether,  and  then  there 
was  no  colour  to  relieve  the  dull 
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surroundings.  The  rocks  stood  out 
black  and  cold  from  the  snow- 
coloured  ice;  the  sky,  too,  was 
white — a  dull-greyish  white — and 
soon  the  clouds  lowered,  and  it 
began  to  snow.  Great  preparations 
went  on  inside  for  supper.  At  the 
foot  of  the  raised  platform  or  shelf 
which  served  as  a  bed,  and  which 
was  very  like  that  in  a  dog-kennel 
(indeed  the  place  reminded  one 
very  much  of  an  inferior  kennel), 
was  a  small  stove,  and  Aimer  offi- 
ciated as  cook  with  great  grace  and 
dignity.  He  had  some  congealed 
substance  stuck  at  the  bottom  .of  a 
tin  which  looked  as  if  it  had  once 
held  some  of  Macdougall's  sheep- 
dip.  This  was  soup ;  and  really  it 
was  good,  if  one  could  have  for- 
gotten or  had  not  seen  the  tin. 
Tea  was  made  and  chocolate,  and 
many  pipes  were  smoked.  The 
evening  was  not  promising — one 
red  gleam  of  light  touched  for  a 
moment  the  wild  rocks  of  the 
Schreckhorn,  and  then  the  night 
began  ominously  with  a  fine  gentle 
snow.  Very  early  the  men  went  to 
bed  :  we  had  but  a  poor  time  of  it 
that  night.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
novel  feeling  of  being  in  the  midst 
of  ice,  on  a  little  island  as  it  were, 
11,000  feet  above  the  sea,  which 
drove  away  sleep ;  or  the  thought 
that  two  short  paces  from  the  door 
would  take  one  over  a  precipice  on 
to  the  crevassed  glacier  below.  "We 
were  anxious  about  the  weather 
too,  and  about  the  great  mountain 
which  we  hoped  to  climb.  The 
snow  soon  ceased,  the  stars  came 
out  brightly,  and  when  died  away 
the  little  wind  there  had  been, 
only  one  sound  was  left  to  break  the 
night's  ttillnes?.  There  could  be 
no  rustle  of  leaves  or  grass  at  that 
great  height,  no  hum  of  insects  or 
call  of  birds,  and  the  streams  which 
by  day  trickled  over  the  rocks  fed 
by  the  melting  snow,  were  now  all 
fast  bound  by  frost.  But  every 
now  and  then,  at  frequent  though 


uncertain  intervals,  masses  of  ice 
thundered  down  on  to  the  glaciers 
below,  sometimes  far  off  towards 
the  Eiger,  and  sometimes  so  near 
that  one  could  almost  hear  the 
individual  crash  of  each  great  frag- 
ment as  it  parted  into  thousands 
of  pieces  at  the  bottom  of  the  fall 
There  were  other  reasons  why  we 
did  not  sleep  well,  but  it  is  perhaps 
not  necessary  to  particularise  them 
further  than  by  saying  that  the 
small  original  inhabitants  of  the 
hut  were  very  active.  The  straw 
which  made  our  beds  was  damp 
and  mouldy,  and  the  snow  had  got 
in  and  wetted  the  floor  and  walls. 
But  it  seems  ungracious  to  find 
fault  with  a  place  without  whose 
friendly  aid  we  could  not  have  done 
what  we  intended  without  very 
much  more  discomfort  and  exposure 
than  we  experienced ;  and  no  one 
can  use  these  shelters  without  feel- 
ing very  grateful  to  the  Swiss  Alpine 
Club  for  their  erection.  And  it  is 
right  to  say  that  the  Bergli  hut  is 
an  unfavourable,  example;  for  others 
— those  on  the  Aletsch  glacier  and 
the  Schreckhorn  are  instances — are, 
comparatively  speaking,  palaces. 
We  tried  hard  to  sleep,  and  then 
failing,  read  through  the  visitors' 
book  of  the  establishment.  Dr 
Haller  and  his  guides  had  spent  a 
night  in  the  hut  before  going  up 
the  Jungfrau.  "We  followed  their 
route  throughout,  hearing  of  them 
at  the  ^Egischhorn  and  at  the 
Grimsel,  from  which  latter  place 
they  only  started  to  meet  with 
death  somewhere  on  the  long  slopes 
of  the  Lauteraarjoch. 

We  started  at  4  A.M.,  and  after 
climbing  the  steep  rock  of  the  Berg- 
li, followed  the  tracks  of  some  men 
who  had  tried  the  pass  a  few  days 
before,  but  had  been  driven  back 
by  bad  weather.  The  footprints 
led  up  to  a  wide  bergschrund  ; 
we  could  see  them  dimly  contin- 
ued on  the  other  side,  but  in  the 
middle  there  was  a  hiatus.  The 
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snow -"bridge  on  which  they  had 
crossed  was  gone,  and  a  mere  film 
of  delicate  white,  which  might  have 
had  strength  enough  to  carry  a  rab- 
bit or  a  fox,  was  all  that  was  left. 
So  a  detour  had  to  be  made  along 
the  bergschrund  towards  the  Eiger, 
to  try  and  find  another  safer  place  ; 
and  failing  that,  a  long  and  difficult 
route  by  its  rocks  would  have  been 
necessary,  which  would  have  taken 
much  time,  and  have  seriously  in- 
terfered with  the  long  hard  day's 
work  before  us.  There  was  a 
weird  look  about  that  bergschrund 
in  the  dim.  morning  light :  a  few 
icicles,  not  many,  fringed  its  upper 
tier,  and  then  the  pale  smoky 
purple  of  its  glossy  walls  ended  in 
a  deep  transparent  green,  and  in 
nothing  else,  for  no  eye  could  see 
the  bottom.  The  new  snow-bridge 
crossed  this  gulf  at  a  high  angle, 
and  though  it  was  probably  safe 
enough,  it  was  rather  a  relief  to  be 
well  over  it,  for  owing  to  the  width 
of  the  chasm  two  of  the  party  had 
to  be  on  the  bridge  at  the  same 
time ;  and  if  this  had  gone,  the 
third  man  would  probably  have 
been  dragged  out  of  his  precarious 
footing.  We  had  a  good  look  into 
the  dim  mysterious  depths  of  the 
crevasse,  and  then  were  glad  to  say 
good-bye  to  it.  The  little  detour, 
though  provoking  at  the  time,  had 
its  compensation,  for  it  enabled  us 
to  see,  without  constantly  looking 
round,  the  great  magnificence  of  the 
sunrise — the  herald  of  the  splen- 
did weather  of  the  next  few  days. 
Long  lines  of  colour  showed  them- 
selves gradually  in  the  east ;  gold 
faded  into  emerald,  and  emerald 
ran  into  deep  starry  violet.  Soon 
every  tint  seemed  to  be  repre- 
sented, and  then  the  sun  came  up 
and  showed  himself  proudly  to 
the  world.  For  a  little  while 
the  mountains  still  remained  white 
and  cold,  and  the  dark  rocks  stood 
out  still  unrelieved  by  shadow. 
The  east  side  of  the  peak  of  the 
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Schreckhorn  was  lighted  up,  and 
this  we  could  not  see,  but  we  had 
not  long  to  wait.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments the  warm  tint  was  on  the 
Eiger,  and  in  a  few  more  on  the 
Mb'nch ;  and  then  we  ourselves, 
toiling  painfully  up  the  steep  slope, 
saw  its  pale  surface  suddenly  lit  by 
a  rose  colour  so  intense  that  for 
the  moment  it  almost  made  us 
blind.  The  light  ran  quickly  from 
one  peak  to  another,  touching  each 
with  rosy  fingers  in  its  downward 
flight.  It  was  not  necessary  then 
to  be  told  which  of  the  mountains 
round  were  the  highest.  The  one 
that  was  highest  felt  the  glow  first. 
It  soon  faded  away  even  from  the 
lower  glaciers,  and  the  day  fairly 
began. 

There  was  no  particular  difficulty 
in  the  climb  up  the  Jungfrau  except 
in  one  place.  Not  very  far  from 
the  top,  a  slope  of  snow  lying  at  the 
highest  possible  angle  is  bottomed 
by  a  bergschrund,  while  its  top 
forms  the  Eoththalsattel  or  ridge 
which  looks  down  into  Lauterbrun- 
nen.  This  slope  has  to  be  crossed 
nearly  at  a  level,  and  if  that  was 
all  it  would  merely  require  good 
step-cutting  and  care ;  but  gener- 
ally a  cornice  of  ice  and  frozen 
snow  overhangs  it,  varying"  in  size 
according  to  the  late  state  of  the 
weather, — sometimes  a  mere  fringe 
—  sometimes  extending  outwards 
for  many  feet.  It  was  here  that  Dr 
Haller's  party  met  with  their  first 
check,  and  Inabnit,  one  of  the 
guides,  by  a  terrible  fall,  received  a 
dreadful  injury  to  his  back  which 
saved  his  life;  for  if  he  had  not 
been  disabled,  he  would  have  been 
with  his  employer  and  Rubi  on  the 
Lauteraarjoch.  He  was  trying  to 
make  a  way  through  this  cornice 
with  his  axe,  when  a  large  piece  of 
it  came  down  and  threw  the  whole 
party  over ;  and  while  they  escaped 
•with  little  damage  he  was  dreadfully 
injured — so  much  so,  that  on  the  way 
down  to  the  Concordia  hut  he  often 
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piteously  begged  his  companions  to 
leave  him  to  his  fate.  There  is  a 
note  in  pencil  on  the  door  there 
mentioning  the  accident.  The  cor- 
nice we  had  to  pass  was  a  suffi- 
ciently disagreeable -looking  affair; 
the  slope  joined  it  in  smooth  un- 
broken line,  and  this  place  appeared " 
perfectly  impassable.  But  Aimer 
never  hesitated ;  he  cut  his  way 
along  it,  and  we  followed,  driving 
the  axes  in  almost  to  the  head,  to 
get  good  hold,  and  doing  this  with 
difficulty  for  fear  of  disturbing  the 
treacherous  overhanging  mass  above. 
But  at  last  we  had  to  lie  almost  flat 
and  wriggle  under  it,  while  bits  of 
snow  and  long  icicles  skimmed 
quickly  in  a  continuous  stream  into 
the  yawning  schrund  below.  Then 
there  came  a  break  in  the  fringe. 
Aimer  climbed  through  it  and  all 
danger  was  over.  "We  toiled  up  the 
last  long  steep  slope,  and  before  ten 
stood  on  the  top  of  the  Jungfrau. 

Of  the  view  it  is  difficult  to  say 
anything :  from  here,  as  from  the 
Finsteraarhorn  and  Schreckhorn,  and 
indeed  from  all  the  great  heights  we 
reached,  we  saw  all  that  was  to  be 
seen.  There  was  just  a  tiny  fringe 
of  haze  round  this  far  horizon,  but 
never  a  cloud  in  the  sky.  Though 
there  was  a  sharp  wind  about  half- 
way up,  there  was  none  on  the 
summit,  and  we  could  enjoy  the 
wonderful  array  of  peaks  in  com- 
fort. The  descent  to  the  Aletsch 
glacier  was  soon  made;  and  then 
its  long  stretch  of  smooth  surface 
followed,  a  somewhat  monotonous 
journey,  the  only  delays  in  which 
were  caused  by  the  partial  disap- 
pearance into  crevices  of  one  or 
other  of  the  party.  We  went  into 
four,  Aimer  into  two,  and  Roth 
into  one.  On  the  upper  part  of 
the  glacier  the  snow  was  so  smooth 
and  level  that  it  was  impossible 
often  to  see  the  slightest  sign  of  a 
gap,  and  when  any  one  sank  in,  it 
was  without  warning.  The  rope 
of  course  prevented  danger;  and 


the  only  unpleasantness  was  the 
sudden  feeling  of  collapse,  and  an 
occasional  barking  of  shins  on  the 
sometimes  sharp  edge.  The  hotel 
on  the  ^Egischhorn  was  reached  in 
fifteen  hours  from  the  start.  A 
pleasant  day  was  spent  there,  and 
then  we  retraced  our  steps  up  the 
great  glacier,  and  sleeping  at  the 
Concordia  hut,  the  next  day  climb- 
ed the  Finsteraarhorn.  Here  again 
we  found  not  much  difficulty,  and 
here  again  our  labours  were  reward- 
ed, with  a  most  superb  view.  Every 
great  mountain  in  Switzerland  was 
in  sight.  Far  away,  but  with  his 
great  bulk  clearly  defined  against 
the  bright  sky,  was  Mont  Blanc, 
with  his  aiguilles;  and  to  the  left, 
Monte  Eosa,  the  Weisshorn,  the 
splendid  Matterhorn,  and  the  long 
range  which  ended  in  distant  Italy. 
Far  away  on  the  other  side,  too, 
could  we  see — to  the  Jura  and  the 
Black  Forest.  The  view  on  the 
south  side  is  like  that  seen  from 
the  JEgischhorn,  with  the  increase 
of  power  which  4000  feet* of  addi- 
tional elevation  gives  it ;  but  from 
there  you  cannot,  as  from  here,  look 
north.  The  near  prospect,  too,  look- 
ing down,  is  most  grand :  the  near 
circle  of  mountains  which  stand 
round  the  Finsteraarhorn  is  a  most 
stately  one.  There  is  the  Jungfrau, 
no  longer  able  to  make  the  proud 
boast  of  "  maiden,"  —  a  mistress 
now — sometimes  gentle,  sometimes 
coy,  and  sometimes  terribly  stern. 
There  is  the  Eiger,  and  the  treacher- 
ous Monch,  whose  long,  seemingly 
easy  slope  is  one  of  the  more  diffi- 
cult of  climbs  ;  and  there,  too,  the 
wild  rocks  of  the  great  mountain 
we  hoped  soon  to  climb  reared 
themselves  up  into  the  sky, — the 
"  grimmest  fiend  of  the  Oberland," 
the  "  peak  of  terror  " — the  Schreck- 
horn. 

There  was  no  wind  on  that  most 
perfect  day.  At  the  height  of  over 
14,000  feet  the  air  was  as  warm 
and  gentle  as  it  had  been  at  the 
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.ZEgischhorn ;  and  though  it  was 
difficult  to  find  a  place  free  from 
snow  to  sit-,  we  stayed  an  hour 
and  a  half  on  the  top,  none  of  us 
feeling  the  least  cold.  Whilst  we  ate 
our  lunch,  Aimer  pointed  out  the 
most  prominent  of  the  great  forest 
of  peaks.  Part  of  the  time  was 
devoted  to  breaking  off  a  hit  of  the 
great  cornice  which  overhung  from 
the  top.  "Well  held  hy  the  two 
men  who  got  secure  footing  a  little 
below,  we  hacked  and  hewed  at  it 
with  great  labour,  till  at  length  it 
suddenly  gave  way  and  went  down 
to  the  depths  below.  Four  thou- 
sand feet  it  went,  breaking  into 
pieces  as  it  struck  projecting  ribs 
of  rock  or  ice  j  and  as  these  in  their 
turn  started  others,  there  was  in 
the  end  quite  a  respectable  little 
avalanche.  So  steep  are  the  cliffs 
which  fall  away  from  the  top  of 
the  Finsteraarhoru,  that  a  stone 
dropped  from  the  one  hand  falls 
with  very  little  touch  of  anything 
but  air  to  that  great  depth,  while 
a  larger  one,  started  by  the  other, 
finds  its  way  in  enormous  bounds 
on  to  the  Viescher  glacier  on  the 
south-east  side. 

The  next  morning,  after  another 
night  at  the  Concordia,  we  crossed 
to  the  Grimsel  by  the  Oberaarjoch, 
climbing  the  Oberaarhorn  on  the 
way.  Before  starting,  we  contem- 
plated with  much  dismay  the  pro- 
visions which  were  to  keep  up  the 
strength  of  three  men  during  much 
hard  work.  One  leg  of  a  chicken, 
a  small  piece  of  cheese,  some  bread 
and  chocolate,  and  a  tiny  bit  of 
bacon,  was  all  that  could  be  found. 
Aimer,  however,  said  he  did  not 
care  for  anything  but  bread  and 
cheese,  and  Eoth  of  course  agreed 
with  his  chief,  so  we  devoured 
greedily  the  greater  part  of  the 
more  dainty  food.  Chocolate  was 
always  useful,  and  a  great  mainstay ; 
and  though  we  always  had  plenty 
of  brandy  and  whisky  with  us, 
we  found  that  tea,  iced  in  the 


snow,  and  mixed  with  red  wine 
and  a  little  lemon,  was  the  most 
refreshing,  and  the  best  drink  to 
walk  on.  The  Oberaarhorn  gave  a 
little  more  trouble  than  it  need 
have  done,  its  upper  part  being 
one  immense  slope  of  hard  ice — a 
state  of  things  which  Aimer  had 
never  seen  there  before — and  this 
necessitated  steps  being  cut  all 
the  way.  The  rocks,  too — which 
had  to  be  taken  sooner  than  usual 
—  were,  though  easy,  loose  and 
rotten ;  and  before  the  descent  was 
finished,  the  glacier  below  was 
thickly  sprinkled  with  their  frag- 
ments, and  the  air  filled  with  the 
peculiar  smell  which  bruised  stone 
gives  out.  "We  crossed  at  the  top 
of  this  pass  the  largest  bergschrund 
we  had  yet  met  with.  Aimer 
thought  it  was  a  hundred  feet  wide, 
and  ice  thought  that  a  grouse  killed 
across  it  would  have  been  well 
shot. 

It  was  pleasant  in  the  Grimsel 
valley  on  that  bright  autumn  after- 
noon. After  the  long  hours  spent 
on  snow  and  ice,  with  nothing  to 
relieve  their  cold  beauties  but  rock 
bare  of  the  smallest  atom  of  vege- 
tation, the  eye  wandered  with  plea- 
sure over  the  richer  colouring  of 
the  more  home-like  little  strath. 
Heather  grew  luxuriantly  below  the 
junction  of  the  two  great  glaciers 
and  along  the  valley's  sides,  and 
the  rich  green  of  the  short  mountain- 
grass  brought  out  the  warm  greys 
and  browns  of  the  long  ago  ice- 
rounded  walls  which  shut  it  in. 
It  reminded  one  of  places  such  as 
many  were  then  passing  through  in 
pleasant  labour  far  away  in  Scot- 
land, though  the  contour  of  the 
rocks  a  little  destroyed  the  resem- 
blance. No  one  however  ignorant 
of  geology  could  look  at  these  rocks 
without  seeing  that  their  shapes 
had  been  formed  by  ice.  How 
long  ago  it  was — how  many  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of 
years  it  is,  since  the  glaciers  shrank 
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and  left  them  bare,  perhaps  scien- 
tific men  could  tell,  though  we 
could  not.  But  the  marks  were 
plain  enough.  Sometimes  in  Eng- 
land tiny  furrows  or  even  scratches 
on  stone  are  shown  as  proofs  of  a 
colder  climate — as  the  workings  of 
ice — and  great  isolated  boulders  are 
pointed  out  as  signs  of  its  power. 
Here  for  some  mile  or  two  in  length, 
for  some  thousands  of  feet  in  height, 
nearly  every  single  rock  had  been 
rounded,  —  there  seemed  hardly  a 
sharp  angle  of  stone  on  the  hillside. 
They  rose  tier  upon  tier,  played 
upon -now  as  for  many  centuries  by 
rain  and  snow,  and  warmed  by  sun, 
the  short  turf  running  round  them 
and  creeping  into  every  hollow, 
which  for  some  immense  unknown 
period  had  been  hid  in  ice.  Per- 
haps as  it  has  gone  here  so  it  will 
go  in  other  parts,  and  the  depths 
which  it  now  covers  be  one  day 
given  to  the  light.  Perhaps  in  a 
thousand  years  shepherds  may  look 
after  their  goats  far  up  on  the 
Monch,  and  women  sit  and  watch 
their  children  playing  under  syca- 
more and  vines  on  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  Finsteraarhorn.  That  would 
be  a  bad  age  for  Alpine  climbers — 
a  bad  age,  too,  for  the  great  plains 
of  Europe. 

The  Grimsel  must  be  a  wild  place 
in  winter,  and  the  two  men  who 
stay  there  to  help  travellers  can 
have  but  a  lonely  time  of  it.  We 
went  up  the  pass  to  look  at  the 
view  of  the  Khone  glacier  in  the 
Eurka,  but  were  more  interested  in 
the  little  "  Todten  See,"  the  "  tarn 
of  the  dead  ; "  and  we  tried  to  imag- 
ine the  day,  sixty  or  seventy  years 
ago,  when  Frenchmen  and  Austrians 
met  there  and  fought,  and  its  waters 
gave  sepulchre  to  those  who  were 
killed. 

Soon  after  two  the  next  morning 
we  started  for  Grind elwald  by  the 
Lauteraarjoch.  The  morning  was 
not  promising,  and  Aimer  at  one 
time  thought  it  would  be  better  to 


go  by  the  easier  Strahleck ;  but 
when  we  stopped  for  a  second 
breakfast  on  the  huge  moraine 
where  the  Lauteraar  and  Finster- 
aar  glaciers  join,  it  showed  signs 
of  better  things,  and  the  longer 
and  more  difficult  pass  was  taken. 
There  are  many  moulins  on  these 
glaciers — holes  formed  by  the  sur- 
face-water pouring  into  a  crevasse, 
which  soon  becomes  enlarged,  and 
which  is  often  of  very  great  depth. 
The  larger  ones  are  not  unlike  the 
shaft  of  a  coal-pit— a  shaft  lined 
with  sapphire  and  emerald  instead 
of  grimy  stone. 

On  this  ground  Aimer  made  a 
change  in  his  way  of  proceeding, 
and  we  well  knew  the  reason.  We 
had  sometimes  wondered  at  the 
supreme  indifference  with  which  he 
passed  the  wildest-looking  crevasses 
and  bergschrunds  without  deigning 
to  look  into  them — places  which 
had  a  strange  fascination  for  us. 
But  here  it  was  different :  here  we 
often  went  a  little  out  of  our  way 
that  he  might  examine  them. 
With  the  rope  taut  behind  him, 
and  with  snow -spectacles  off,  he 
peered  long  and  earnestly  into  their 
black  depths,  if  by  chance  he  might 
see  any  traces  of  the  three  lost 
men.  For  he  believed  (of  course 
it  was  only  a  supposition,  but  com- 
ing from  him  it  is  worthy  of  men- 
tion) that  Dr  Haller  and  his  guides 
had  never  reached  the  top  of  the 
pass,  but  were  lying  in  one  of  the 
holes  on  the  Grimsel  side.  But  no 
one  will  ever  know.  Those  who  had 
worked  with  Eubi,  both  English- 
men and  guides,  think  it  most  un- 
likely that  the  accident  happened 
through  any  fault  or  rashness  of  his, 
for  he  was  a  steady,  first-rate  man. 
The  crevasses  ran  here  in  every 
direction,  and  were  many  of  them 
very  wide  :  indeed  in  some  parts  it 
seemed  as  if  we  were  crossing  one 
enormous  pit,  and  that  the  snow  and 
ice  by  which  we  did  so  was  merely 
a  thin  and  frail  covering  over  it. 
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There  is  something  appalling  in 
the  ill  luck  which  all  connected 
with  that  party  had.  Rubi  was  on 
the  Matterhorn  last  year  when  the 
gentleman  whom  he  was  with,  by 
his  own  neglect  of  the  rope,  fell 
from  a  great  height  and  was  killed. 
This  year  he  and  Inabnit  and  Dr 
Haller  were  on  the  Jungfrau  when 
the  accident  we  have  mentioned 
before  took  place.  These  two  mis- 
fortunes made,  as  they  well  might, 
a  great  impression  on  Eubi,  for  he 
said  at  Grindelwald,  a  short  time 
afterwards,  that  if  he  could  afford 
to  do  so — if  he  could  in  any  other 
way  provide  for  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren— that  he  would  give  the  moun- 
tains up  altogether.  Poor  fellow  ! 
he  had  been  a  witness  only  of 
calamity  before,  he  was  now  to 
become  a  principal  in  it ;  and  in 
a  few  days  he  started  on  that  ex- 
pedition from  which  neither  he  nor 
his  comrades  were  ever  to  return. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
season  and  the  shrinking  of  the  ice, 
the  pass,  never  an  easy  one,  was 
made  more  difficult,  and  its  difficul- 
ties brought  out  the  wonderful  qual- 
ities of  our  guide.  Aimer  loitering 
about  the  hotels  at  G-rindelwald,  or 
showing  the  glaciers  and  ice-caves  to 
some  high-hatted,  black-coated  tour- 
ist, and  Aimer  cutting  his  way  up  " 
the  steep  bsrgschrunded  Col  at  the 
top  of  the  Lauteraarjoch,  or  find- 
ing his  way  with  barely  the  small- 
est delay  or  hesitation  through  the 
bewildering  intricacy  of  the  semes 
on  the  other  side,  seemed  hardly  to 
be  the  same  man.  "We  looked  at  him 
with  somewhat  of  the  same  feeling 
—  only  here  much  intensified  — 
with  which  a  novice  regards  a  first- 
class  deer-stalker  who  has  been  suc- 
cessfully showing  off  his  craft, — in- 
tensified here  :  for  in  the  one  case 
bad  management  means  vexation 
and  disappointment  only  ;  in  the 
other,  something  of  much  greater 
importance — perhaps  life. 

The  payment  which  such   men 


get  may  appear  high.  Seventy  or 
eighty  francs  for  leading  the  way 
up  the  Jungfrau  or  the  Schreck- 
horn  seems  a  great  deal  of  money, 
but  the  disproportion  of  the  pay- 
ment to  the  service  vanishes  when 
the  nature  of  the  service  is  consid- 
ered. Indeed,  then  one  is  inclined 
to  wonder  that  so  much  is  done  for 
comparatively  so  little.  To  show 
the  way  up  a  difficult  mountain  to 
an  experienced  man  is  of  course 
a  very  different  thing  to  taking  up 
a  novice,  and  the  bulk  of  those  who 
spend  their  time  in  climbing  are 
perfectly  able  to  look  after  them- 
selves and  cause  little  trouble  to 
their  guides.  Though  we  suppose 
that,  to  first-class  guides,  the  com- 
pany of  any  outsider,  however  good 
he  may  be,  must  be  to  a  certain 
extent  a  hindrance.  But  then  there 
are  people  who  go  up  a  mountain 
in  order  to  say  they  have  baen  up 
it.  The  work  of  dragging  such 
individuals  up  Monte  Eosa  or  Mont 
Blanc  is  sometimes  dreadful.  Their 
guides  will  get  them  up  somehow, 
— by  hook  or  crook,  if  the  thing 
is  feasible  it  will  ba  done.  The 
climber  may  be  exhausted  almost 
to  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion  ;  he 
may  be  giddy,  and  feel  sick  from 
the  rarefied  air ;  but  if  he  can  only 
keep  the  little  spark  of  pluck  which 
must  have  been  in  him  when  ha 
started  from  quite  going  out,  his 
guides  will  give  him  a  noble  share 
of  their  limbs  and  lungs  and 
strength,  and  get  him  to  the  top, 
though  probably  in  a  condition 
little  suited  for  enjoying  what  he 
will  see  there.  When  an  unknown 
man  comes  to  a  guide  and  engages 
him  for  some,  perhaps,  difficult  ex- 
pedition, the  latter  has  no  means  of 
finding  out  his  capabilities.  He 
may  be  a  second  Tyndall  or  Leslie 
Stephen;  but  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  may  be  an  individual 
who  has  very  much  overrated  his 
strength,  one  whose  nerve  and  head 
may  give  way  utterly  at  the  most 
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critical  moment.  The  guide  must 
to  a  certain  extent  risk  his  life  with 
such  a  man ;  and  who  can  say  that 
for  such  a  service  the  payment 
asked  is  dear  ?  A  climher  keeping 
his  man  for  any  length  of  time  will 
of  course  arrange  to  do  his  work  at 
a  much  lower  rate — at  so  much  for 
every  peak  and  pass. 

So  far  there  had  been  no  hitch  or 
delay  in  our  pleasant  journey, — the 
pale  maiden  had  been  gracious  and 
smiled  upon  us,  and  the  dark  peak 
had  shown  us  his  bright  side.  The 
Schreckhorn  was  tried  next,  and 
that  great  mountain  was  at  first 
moody  and  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  us.  "We  had  a  steep  climb 
to  the  Schwarzegg  hut  by  the  rocks 
on  the  left  side  of  the  upper  glacier 
(for  the  ice  was  in  such  bad  order 
that  we  could  not  use  it),  past  the 
place  where,  twenty  years  ago,  a 
chamois-hunter  was  killed  in  an 
avalanche,  and  where  a  bit  of  his 
waistcoat  still  remains  between  two 
great  stones — one  of  which  was 
lying  on  him  six  months  after  when 
he  was  found ;  past  little  nooks 
white  with  edelweiss,  for  as  Aimer 
said,  "  Here  come  not  many  peo- 
ple." Then  for  hours  there  was  a 
steady  patter  of  rain  on  the  roof, 
which  later  in  the  night  turned  to 
snow,  and  in  the  morning  it  lay 
thick  before  the  door,  and  there 
was  nothing  for  us  but  to  go  back. 
It  made  the  return  journey  by  the 
rocks  troublesome  :  it  was  only  here 
and  there  that  the  blue  of  late  gen- 
tians could  be  seen,  but  the  edel- 
weiss with  its  larger  stem  showed 
grey  on  the  white  covering.  And 
then  for  nearly  a  fortnight  we  could 
do  nothing :  the  snow  carne  lower 
and  lower,  whitening  the  Scheidecks, 
and  at  last  weighing  down  the 
branches  of  the  firs  quite  low  on 
the  Eiger.  So  we  had  to  stop, 
restless,  at  the  pleasant  "Bear," 
tormenting  the  lives  of  the  numer- 
ous Mr  Bosses  by  questions  about 
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the  weather,  and  finding  consola- 
tion only  in  the  conduct  and  sweet 
behaviour  of  their  admirable  mon- 
key. It  seemed  as  if  the  winter 
was  really  coming  on,  and  that  the 
Schreckhorn  would  be  unapproach- 
able for  another  year;  for  furious 
winds,  as  well  as  snow,  were  at  work 
on  the  heights,  and  sometimes  the 
We tterhorn  was  wrapped  in  one  great 
sheet  of  white  with  no  rock  visible. 

We  stayed  on,  however,  hoping, 
till  we,  who  had  arrived  when  nearly 
a  hundred  people  sat  down  to  din- 
ner, were  left  almost  alone  at  the 
"Bear" — almost  alone,  in  fact,  in 
Grindelwald,  and  things  began  to 
look  very  black  indeed.  Then 
they  brightened.  After  a  succession 
of  fine  days,  sandwiched  in  between 
two  wet  ones,  the  weather  got  bet- 
ter, and — just  before  October — we 
started  again. 

The  snow  couloirs  which  lead  up 
to  the  final  arete  of  the  Schreckhorn 
are  exceeding  steep.  We  had  ex- 
amined them  with  much  interest 
from  the  Finsteraarhorn  with  a  good 
glass,  and  from  that  point  of  view 
they  appear  perpendicular,  though 
they  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  that. 
The  mountain  is — especially  after 
fresh  snow — subject  to  avalanches, 
and  is  also  in  the  habit  of  sending 
down  showers  of  stones.  For  some 
immense  period — in  fact,  ever  since 
its  formation — a  mass  of  hard  red 
rock  has  existed  near  the  summit. 
The  suns  of  thousands  of  summers, 
the  frost  and  snow  and  rain  of  thou- 
sands of  winters,  have  acted  upon 
it  and  its  surroundings  seemingly 
to  little  purpose.  But  they  have 
done  their  work,  and  it  has  one 
day  to  leave  its  resting-place,  and 
make  its  first  and  last  journey — a 
wild  one  it  will  be — down  to  the 
glacier  below.  In  a  very  few  seconds 
it  acquires  a  terrible  impetus.  It 
strikes  a  rock,  and  long  before  the 
sound  of  the  smash  reaches  the  ear, 
the  eye  sees  the  solid  block  part 
2  B 
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into  thousands  of  piece?,  whilst 
they  as  they  hurry  on  pick  up  and 
carry  with  them  all  loose  fragments 
which  they  may  happen  to  touch  ; 
so  that  the  disturbance  which  be- 
gan  in  the  fall  of  one  great  mat  s  at 
the  top,  spreads  out  into  a  great 
fan  of  flying  devastation,  and  ends 
three  or  four  thousand  feet  belo\v 
on  the  glacier.  The  small  bits  sink 
into  the  snow  at  once;  the  larger — 
unless  they  be  very  large — disap- 
pear later;  and  soon  there  is  no  sign 
left,  unless  it  be  the  bruised  moun- 
tain-side, of  the  exercise  of  a  power 
capable  of  sweeping  away  a  regi- 
ment. Such  a  fall  is  best  seen  at 
a  distance.  Another  kind  of  stone 
avalanche  is  caused  by  the  slipping 
of  a  mass  of  loose  debris.  The  noise 
made  by  this  has  a  particularly 
harsh  grating  sound  about  it,  very 
disagreeable  to  listen  to  at  night. 
The  Schreckhorn  delights  in  all 
this  kind  of  thing.  He  is  constant- 
ly preparing  some  such  little  greet- 
ing for  those  who  are  toiling  up 
him.  Perhaps  this  is  how  he  got 
his  name;  but  more  probably  it 
was  from  his  hopeless-looking  cliffs, 
and  from  his  position,  completely 
circled  with  ice.  There  is  a  real 
awfulness  about  the  "  peak  of  ter- 
ror "  when  he  shows  himself  against 
a  black  lowering  sky,  his  middle 
hid  in  mist,  or  only  seen  here  and 
there.  He  looks  almost  cruel — 
utterly  inaccessible — as  if  he  was 
thirty  thousand  feet  high.  He  has 
been  sometimes  very  cruel. 

There  were  a  little  moon  and 
bright  star?,  and  we  determined 
not  to  wait  for  daylight,  but  to 
make  a  very  early  start,  for  the 
weather  was  so  fickle  and  change- 
able that  there  was  no  certainty  of 
its  remaining  favourable  for  even  a 
few  hours.  At  exactly  two  the  hut 
was  left ;  in  fifteen  minutes  the  foot 
of  the  first  great  couloir  was  reached. 
From  that  point  to  the  top  we  had 
eight  hours  of  hard,  almost  inces- 
sant work.  To  the  ordinary  diffi- 


culties of  a  climb — never  an  easy 
one — we  had  those  caused  by  fresh 
snow,  deep  and  often  soft  on 
the  couloirs,  thick  and  treacher- 
ously lying  on  the  rocks.  The  first 
couloir  is  in  shape  not  unlike  an 
hour-glass.  It  narrows  after  a  rise 
of  a  thousand  feet  or  so  (but  it  is 
difficult  to  measure  accurately  with 
the  eye  distances  on  snow,  and  it 
may  be  much  more  or  less)  from  a 
tolerable  breadth  to  a  very  narrow 
neck,  and  then  opens  out  again, 
and  through  this  neck  any  ice  or 
snow  or  stones  coming  from  above 
must  fall.  It  was  a  place  danger- 
ous to  pass  when  the  sun  had  been 
up  any  time,  but  safe  enough  then 
when  the  frost  was  still  in  power. 
Then  the  rocks  on  the  right  were 
taken  to  again  for  a  little,  and 
then  again  the  snow.  For  hours 
we  toiled  on,  the  work  of  the  last 
men,  hard  though  it  was,  being  as 
nothing  compared  with  what  Aimer 
had  to  do.  How  many  steps  he 
made  it  is  impossible  to  say — some 
thousands ;  we  counted  470  on  the 
last  slope.  Of  course  many  of  these 
— by  far  the  greatest  number — were 
made  in  the  hardened  snow,  and 
one  or  two  blows  of  the  extraordi- 
nary weapon  he  carried  were,  as  a 
rule,  sufficient  to  make  them.  For 
in  looking  into  the  Zassenberg 
chalet  the  day  before,  Aimer  had 
seen  a  great  heart-shaped  sort  of 
hoe,  with  a  blade  two  or  three  times 
as  broad  as  an  ordinary  ice-axe. 
This  had  been  used  for  making  a 
track  on  the  moraine  for  some  beasts 
which  came  across  the  glacier  for 
two  or  three  weeks'  feeding,  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  useful  in  step- 
cutting,  or  in  clearing  away  the  cor- 
nice on  the  arete.  It  proved  most 
useful :  without  it  our  time,  long  as 
it  was,  would  have  been  much  longer. 
Its  temper  was  good,  and  it  would 
cut  a  step  in  very  hard  neve.  Where 
ice  had  to  be  crossed  Aimer  took 
one  of  our  axes. 

In  due  time  the  sun  rose ;  we 
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had  then  reached  a  great  height, 
and  the  view  was  most  extraordin- 
ary. The  Lauteraarhorn  on  the  right, 
and  the  Schreckhorn  above,  loomed 
faintly  through  a  grey  mist ;  the 
Finsteraarhorn,  and  the  range  on 
that  side,  shone  through  a  rosy 
vapour,  and  directly  below  it  was 
clear.  But  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  lower  glacier  floated  an  exceed- 
ingly dense  white  fog,  thick  and 
heavy,  and  seemingly  solid  enough 
to  have  floated  an  ironclad.  Above 
this  the  deeply  crimsoned  peaks  of 
some  great  mountains  showed  them- 
selves— the  Eiger,  the  Mb'nch,  and 
the  Jungfrau. 

"We  toiled  on,  straight  up  some 
slopes,  zigzagging  in  long  bends 
across  others  which  lay  at  a  higher 
angle,  till  at  length  we  stood  on 
the  snow -ridge  from  which  the 
great  peak — now  not  so  far  off — 
"  stood  up  and  took  the  morning," 
and  which  looks  down  on  the  top 
of  the  Lauteraarjoch.  From  this 
point  the  hour's  ordinary  work  was 
turned  into  two,  and  it  was  the 
most  difficult  and  exeiting  part  of 
the  climb — perhaps  a  little  bit  of  it 
dangerous.  Much  of  the  final  arete 
— the  great  fish-boned  jagged  ridge 
by  which  the  top  of  the  Schreck- 
horn is  reached — does  actually  go 
to  a  point :  there  are  few  places 
where  you  cannot — one  or  two 
where  you  must — sit  astride.  And 
the  snow,  which  lay  thickly  wher- 
ever it  could  find  a  resting-place, 
sometimes  ended  in  a  ridge  which 
can  only  be  accurately  described  by 
saying  that  "it  had  no  parts  and 
no  magnitude."  First,  for  a  score 
or  two  of  yards,  the  way  led  a 
little  below  the  top  of  the  arete, 
along  the  face  of  the  tremendous 
slope  which  ends  on  the  Lauteraar- 
joch, down  which  Mr  Elliot  fell — 

slope  between  three  and  four 
thousand  feet  long,  and  so  steep 
that  a  handkerchief  would  not  rest 
>n  it.  This  was  the  worst  bit  on 
ie  mountain ;  the  footing  was  rather 


insecure,  the  ice  was  very  hard 
a  ad  bleak,  and  fine  dry  powdered 
snow  kept  continually  falling  from 
above  and  filling  up  the  steps. 
Here,  and  along  the  last  arete,  we 
had  to  move  one  at  a  time,  and  then 
with  care  and  caution.  Sometimes 
on  poking  with  the  axe  to  find 
a  resting-place  for  one's  foot,  what 
seemed  a  firm  bit  of  snow-covered 
rock  would  turn  out  to  be  a  mere 
fringe,  and  the  little  hole  acted 
as  a  telescope  for  a  serac  on  the 
upper  Grindelwald  glacier  instead 
of  for  the  firm  red  stone  looked  for. 

Up  and  down  the  jagged  teeth 
we  went,  and  at  last  one  of  the 
party  put  his  hand  on  a  sugar-loaf 
of  snow,  and  laughed  and  said,  "We 
have  conquered  the  Schreckhorn." 
If  the  great  mountain  heard  him, 
as  no  doubt  he  did,  he  must  have 
smiled  to  himself  and  thought,  "Ah, 
if  I  had  yawned — if  I  had  shaken 
my  base  ever  so  little — nay,  if  I 
had  caused  to  follow  to  the  touch 
one  of  my  hard  rocks,  where  would 
those  small  specks  be  now?"  Mr 
Leslie  Stephen  may  well  have  been 
proud  when  he,  first  of  human  beings, 
stood  on  that  sharp  peak,  which  in 
all  its  thousands  of  years  had  never 
known  the  presence  of  a  man. 

Of  the  view  we  shall  say  nothing. 
The  sky  was  blue  and  perfectly 
free  from  clouds ;  the  atmosphere 
was  as  clear  as  it  ever  could  be 
or  ever  will  be  ;  all  the  mountains 
which  ever  have  been,  or  ever  will 
be  seen,  were  in  sight,  and  we 
looked  upon  them. 

After  what  we  have  written  it 
may  seem  paradoxical  to  declare 
that  there  was  little  danger  in  the 
climb.  Probably  that  incurred  from 
falling  stones  was  the  greatest. 
Like  all  high  mountains,  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Schreckhorn  vary. 
We  had  it  about  at .  its  worst. 
Aimer  had  never  seen  so  much 
snow  on  it  except  during  his  win- 
ter ascent.  At  Grindelwald  it  was 
thought  that  we  should  be  driven 
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back  a  second  time,  owing  to  the 
quantity  lying  on  the  rocks.     This 
snow  did  add  very  much   to  the 
labour,  and  made  the  time  long, — 
very  long,  judging  by  some  entries  in 
the  book.    This  year  we  went  up  the 
Matterhorn,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  one  slope  dangerous  from  fresh 
snow,  found  him   not  so  hard  to 
manage  as  his  Bernese  brother.    No 
doubt  the  steep  slopes  and  the  aretes 
would  be  trying  to  weak  heads.   But 
then  people  with  weak  heads  have 
no  business  on  the  Schreckhorn. 
It  would  not  be  pleasant  in  one  or 
two   places   to  slip  badly.      Some 
men  say  that  a  good  guide  should 
be  always  able  to  prevent  the  slip 
of  his  charge  becoming  dangerous. 
Perhaps  he  may.     There  is  at  any 
rate  one  place  on   this   mountain 
•where  we  should  not  like  to  try 
the    experiment.      People    say    a 
guide  may  slip  :  we  can  hardly  be- 
lieve it  of  a  good  one ;  certainly  not 
of  Christian  Aimer :  we  felt  quite 
safe  with  him.     It  is  perhaps  im- 
possible to  convey  to  the  minds  of 
people  who  have  never  been  up  a 
snow  mountain  what  a  snow  moun- 
tain is  like.      A    man    describes 
something  which  sounds  awful,  and 
which,    in   a   measure,    is    awful. 
And  then  he  says  it  is  not  danger- 
ous to  do  it,  and  he  may  be  right 
too  in  this.      For  the  Alps  a  man 
needs  strong  limbs,  a  steady  head, 
good  lungs,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  condition,  and  then  he  need  not 
be  afraid.     Ice-steps  and  precipices 
are  worse  things  to  think  about  in 
bed  than  they  are  in  reality.  "We  have 
tried  to  write  about  the  Schreckhorn 
without  exaggerating  or  underrating 
its  difficulties.    We  found  out  soon 
enough  the  weak  places  in  our  cap- 
abilities.    We  discovered  that  we 
could  do  hard  up-hill  work,  cer- 
tainly we  will  not  say  as  well  as 
the  guides,  but  still  with  satisfac- 
tion and  comfort  to  ourselves.     It 
was  in  descents  where  we  were  most 
at  a  loss.     In  coming  down  a  hill- 


side which  was  steep,  without  being 
dangerously  so,  and  where  it  was 
not  necessary  to  use  much  caution, 
they  would  stride  away  in  a  fashion 
quite   impossible  to  us,  and  keep 
their  feet  on  smooth  snow  or  ice  by 
their  perfect  balance  when  we  felt 
a  secret  longing  to  sit  down  and 
slide — sometimes,  indeed,  not  only 
felt  it  but  did  it.     Once  or  twice 
we  executed  some  curious  and  un- 
dignified flourishes  in  such  places ; 
for  a  very  little   pressure   on   the 
rope  from  the  leading  man  was  suf- 
ficient to  pull  us  over.    In  crossing 
— especially  in  descending  moraines, 
we  found  it  impossible  to  get  over 
the   chaos   of    huge,   loose,   sharp- 
pointed  rocks,  often  snow-covered, 
with  the  ease  with  which  they  did, 
and  the  hours  spent  in  such  places 
are  the  least  pleasant  to  look  back 
upon.     The  time  up  and  down  the 
Schreckhorn  was  twenty-two  hours. 
So  the  pleasant  expedition  ended. 
Its  pleasantness  was  due  to  three 
causes :  to  the  fine  weather;  to  being 
in  good  condition,  and  so  being  able 
to  get  through  a  hard  day  with  en- 
joyment, and  without  dread  of  the 
morrow's  early  start ;  and,  thirdly, 
to  Christian  Aimer.      To  him  was 
owing  much  of  the  pleasure,  and, 
of  course,  all  the  success.     He  was 
always   cheerful,    always   obliging, 
always  ready  to  do  his  hard  work  ; 
and  it  was  a  great  thing,  especially 
to  a  beginner,  to  feel  that  he  might 
be  absolutely   depended  upon — to 
know  that  if  it  was  possible  to  do 
a  thing  that  he  would  do  it,  and 
that   none  knew   better  than    he 
when  a  thing  was  possible.    We  had 
the  honour  of  filling  up  the  last 
page  in  his  book, — the  long  record 
of  his  work  for  the   last   twenty 
years ;  and  though  we  felt  that  he 
little  needed  our  testimony,  we  had 
the  satisfaction  of  depicting  there  a 
weapon  of  whose  use  even  Mr  Ball 
would  be  ignorant — the  great  heart- 
shaped  hoe  with  which  he  cut  his 
way  up  the  Schreckhorn. 
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LIGHTER  SPANISH  POETRY,   IN  ENGLISH  METRE. 
I. 

IDYLL. 

(From  Don  Juan  Melandez  Valdes.) 

"  Siendo  yo  nino  tierno 
Con  la  nina  Dorila"  &c. 

WHEN  we  were  but  mere  children — 

My  Dorila  and  I — 
We  roamed  to  cull  the  brightest  flowers 

From  every  woodland  nigh: 

And  her  little  clever  fingers 

Would  make  them  seem  more  fair 

Than  ever,  twined  in  chaplets 
To  garland  cither's  hair. 

So  childhood's  happy  season 

We  passed  in  childish  play, 
Without  a  thought  to  count  the  hours 

That  fleeted  fast  away. 

But  age  kept  pace  with  pastime, 

As  year  by  year  we  grew ; 
And  youth  was  conscious  of  a  sense 

That  childhood  never  knew. 

At  meeting  and  at  greeting 

We  laughed,  and  scarce  knew  why : — 

Some  meaning,  yet  unspoken,  seemed 
The  laugh  to  underlie. 

'Twould  make  my  heart  beat  faster 

To  bring  her  garlands  nowj 
'Twould  set  her  hands  a-tremble 

To  bind  them  on  my  brow. 

But  once,  a  pair  of  turtles 

We  saw,  beside  their  nest, 
That  prettily  with  bill  to  bill 

Their  mutual  flame  expressed. 

The  sight  was  inspiration ! 

Lip  pressed  to  lip  revealed 
The  fire  that  long  had  smouldered 

In  either  breast  concealed. 
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Childhood — as  fleets  a  shadow — 

That  moment  passed  away : 
And  Love,  with  all  his  sunshine, 

Lit  up  the  happy  day ! 


II. 
TO  MY  LADY'S  EYES. 

MADRIGAL. 

(From  Gutierre  de  Cetina.) 
"  Ojos  claws  serenes,"  &c. 

0  Eyes,  serene  and  clear, 

That  are  to  me  so  dear, 
Whose  sweet  aspect  so  wins  the  general  praise, 

Why,  only  when  on  mine 

You  turn  your  gaze  divine, 
Should  anger  and  disdain  seem  flashing  in  your  rays? 

When  best  soft  tenderness 

Their  beauty  doth  express, 
Why  should  for  me  alone  your  look  be  pitiless? 

Yet,  Eyes,  serene  and  clear, 

That  are  to  mine  so  dear, 

If  in  your  glance  for  me, 

Nothing  but  scorn  must  be, 

This  only  boon  I  pray, 
Look  scornful  on  me  still,  rather  than  look  away ! 

in. 

EPIGRAM. 

(From  Bartolome  de  Argeiisola.) 
u  Quatro  dientes  te  quedaron"  &c. 

Ella,  you  had,  a  month  ago, 

Just  four  teeth  left,  or  I  misreckoned : — 

One  fit  of  coughing  shook  out  two, 
And  t'other  pair  a  second. 

Cough  boldly  now,  when  you've  a  mind, 
To  fear  results  there's  no  more  reason ; 

For  a  third  fit  can  never  find 
Another  tusk  to  seize  on. 

Note. — Four  teeth,  it  would  seem,  are  all  that  satirists  can  allow  to- 
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the  ancient  ladies  on  whose  decaying  charms  they  exercise  their  ill- 
natured  wits.     Scholars  will  remember  Martial,  iii.  93  : — 

"  Cum  tibi  trecenti  Consules,  Vetustina, 
Et  tres  capilli,  quatuor  que  sint  dentes,"  &c. 


IV. 
CANTILENA. 

(Freely  translated  from  Don  Estevan  Manual  de  Villegas. ) 

"J)icen  me  las  mucliachas, 
Qtie  serd,  Don  Esteban"  &c. 

"  "What  whim  is  this,  Don  Stephen," 

Our  merry  wenches  cry; 
"  That  all  your  strains  are  songs  of  Love 

And  none  of  Chivalry?" 

Dear  girls,  such  shape  as  Nature 

First  gives  us,  each  must  wear; 
Hence  all  we  men  are  ugly, 

And  all  you  women  fair ! 

The  lute's  not  formed  to  echo 

The  trumpet's  loud  alarm ; 
Besides  one  scarce  could  thrum  it 

With  clumsy  shield  on  arm. 

The  laurel's  leaves  are  green  enough, — 

Yet,  faith!   'tis  little  boot 
To  shake  a  tree  whose  branches 

Drop  never  wholesome  fruit. 

"Who  thinks  a  hero's  glory 

In  wound  and  scar  to  find, 
May  patch  his  mangled  carcass 

"With  plasters  to  his  mind. 

Who  for  mere  mercenary  greed 

Would  drench  a  field  in  gore; 
Heaven  send  him  thence — if  thence  he  'scape — 

A  beggar  evermore  ! 

To  treat  of  broils  and  bloodshed 

My  peaceful  Muse  were  stupid : 
I  sing  but  of  the  wars  I  wage, 

And  they're  the  wars  of  Cupid. 

And  so,  my  merry  maidens, 

Enough  of  reasons  why 
Don  Stephen's  songs  are  all  of  Love, 

And  none  of  Chivalry. 
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v. 

SONNET. 

(From  Lupercio  de  Argensola.) 
"  Yo  os  quiero  confesar,  Don  Juan,  primero,"  &c. 

I  grant,  Don  John,  the  lily  and  rose  that,  rarely 
Blent  on  my  Inez'  cheek,  enchant  the  town, 
Are  just  thus  much,  and  only  thus,  her  own, 

That,  but  last  week,  for  cash  she  bought  them  fairly. 

Yet  grant  you  this  in  turn : — so  exquisite 
A  beauty  charms  us  in  the  lovely  lie, 
That  Art  may  justly  triumph  to  outvie 

Plain  simple  Nature's  honest  red  and  white. 

And,  if  I'm  caught  by  this  deceitful  seeming, 
Am  I  more  fooled  than  others?    Tricks  like  this 
Nature  herself  hot  seldom's  fond  of  trying: — 

Look  up  at  yon  blue  heaven  above  us  beaming — 
'Tis  neither  heaven,  nor  blue. — What  pity  'tis 
That  so  much  Beauty  should  be  so  much  Lying ! 

Note. — The  joke  of  the  first  four  lines  is  the  common  property  of 
satirists  in  many  languages.  Martial  has  it  in  his  "  Nam  quod  emas 
possis  dicere  jure  tuum  "  (ii.  20),  and  in  his  later  Epigram : — 

"  Jurat  capillos  esse  quos  emit  sues 
Fabulla.     Xum quid  ilia,  Paulle,  pejerat?" — (vi.  12.) 

Mr  Booth,  in  his  badly  edited  '  Book  of  Epigrams,  Ancient  and  Modern,' 
gives  an  English  reading  of  it : — 

"  The  lovely  hair  that  Mary  wears 

Is  hers,  who  would  have  thought  it  ? 
She  swears  'tis  hers,  and  truly  swears — 
For  I  know  where  she  bought  it." 

But  the  turn  given  to  it  in  the  sequel  is,  so  far  at  least  as  I  know,  the 
Spaniard's  own. 

VI. 

THE  LOVER'S  DOOM. 
(From  Don  Diego  de  Mendoza.) 

"Esta  es  lajusticia 
Que  mandan  hacer,"  &c. 

THIS  is  the  sentence 

That  Justice  must  pass 
On  him  who  in  Love's  trap 

Gets  caught,  like  an  ass. 
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Poor  wretch,  if  once  beauty 

Bewilders  his  brains, 
His  venture  is  wrecked,  but 

His  madness  remains. 

In  the  maze  of  Dan  Cupid 

Who  once  goes  astray, 
Will  ne'er  to  escape  it 

Eecover  the  way. 

In  vain  he  his  prison 

Will  strive  to  repass, 
Whoever  in  Love's  trap 

Gets  caught,  like  an  ass. 

Let  him  pen  odes  and  sonnets, 

He'll  scrawl  them  in  vain  : 
Repentance  won't  help  him 

To  freedom  again. 

And  when  life  grows  a  burden 

Too  grievous  to  bear, 
E'en  Death  to  his  summons 

Will  turn  a  deaf  ear. 

So  hard  is  the  sentence 

That  Justice  must  pass 
On  him  who  in  Love's  trap 

Gets  caught,  like  an  ass. 

In  passionate  blindness 

Of  credulous  youth 
He  hugs  to  his  bosom 

A  cheat  for  a  truth, 
And  but  kindles  a  furnace 

Through  which  he  must  pass, — 
Whoever  in  Love's  trap 

Gets  caught,  like  an  ass. 

The  stings  of  a  woman's 

Caprice  and  disdain, — 
The  eye-winks  of  rivals 

That  mock  at  his  pain, — 
The  looks  of  lost  friendship 

Turned  coldly  away, — 
All  these  be  his  portion 

To  bear  as  he  may. 
For  such  is  the  sentence 

That  Justice  must  pass 
On  him  who  in  Love's  trap 

Gets  caught,  like  an  ass. 
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If  he  e'er  find  a  moment 

H's  suit  to  declare, 
Let  her  smile  on  some  rival 

With  jest  at  his  prayer : — 
And  in  vain  fret  and  fuming 

His  days  let  him  pass, 
Whoever  in  Love's  trap 

Gets  caught,  like  an  ass. 

Let  no  man  believe  in 

The  tale  of  his  pains : — 
Let  judgment  condemn  him 

Unheard,  to  his  chains. 
And  whene'er  he  cries  "Pity!" 

None  answer  "  Alas  ! " 
For  his  case,  who  in  Love's  trap 

Gets  caught,  like  an  ass. 

Note. — "  Some  of  Mendoza's  lyrics,"  says  Bouterwek,  "  are  overloaded 
with  tedious  love-complainings."  Perhaps  the  ahove  may  partly  justify 
the  criticism.  To  me,  I  confess,  it  seems  written  more  from  the  head 
than  from  the  heart. 


VII. 

SONNET. 
(From  Qucvedo.) 

"Buscas  en  Roma  a  Roma,  o  peregrino  ! 
Y  en  Roma  misma  a  Roma  no  la  hallos,"  &c. 

Pilgrim,  in  Eome  who  seekest  Eome,  resign 

The  search,  in  Rome's  self  Eome  is  lost  and  gone : — 

Her  boasted  walls  are  but  a  skeleton; 
In  its  own  wreck  self-tombed  is  A  ventine ; — 
The  Imperial  Palace  strews  its  namesake-hill ; — 

The  medalled  bronze,  whereon  her  gravers  traced 

The  line  of  Latin  victors,  age- effaced, 
Confesses  Time  the  greater  conqueror  still. 
Tiber  alone  is  left  her : — but  his  tide 

That  erst  a  Queenly  City  girt,  to-day 

With  mournful  murmur  round  a  grave  complains. 
Alas  for  Eome's  lost  beauty,  pomp,  and  pride  ! 

What  seemed  eternal  long  hath  passed  away, — 

And  what  alone  was  fleeting  still  remains  ! 

Note. — Perhaps  I  ought  hardly  to  include  this  among  specimens  of 
"  lighter "  Spanish  poetry.  But  I  hope  I  may  be  forgiven  for  striking 
my  last  chord  in  a  graver  tone.  The  sonnet  has  been  long,  widely,  and 
justly  admired  :  and  Spaniards,  I  think,  claim  for  it  such  a  place  in 
their  literature  as  the  famous  sonnet  of  Filicaja  ("  Italia  !  Italia  !  "  &c.) 
holds  in  that  of  the  Italians. 
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BY   AN    OLD   TRAMP. 


IT  is  not  one  of  the  calamities  that 
occasion  lamentation  and  mourning 
and  woe,  for  the  hard- worked  man  of 
affairs  to  lose  from  untoward  acci- 
dent these  few  weeks  of  July  or 
August  that  were  to  throw  sunshine 
on  his  heart,  and  clearing  it  of  the 
mist  and  damp,  of  the  contest  with 
the  world,  send  him  back  a  resusci- 
tated man,  with  a  zest  for  the  duties 
that  towards  the  holiday  period 
were  daily  increasing  in  burden- 
some weight.  Though  his  calamity 
be  not  sufficiently  acute  to  draw 
sympathetic  tears  from  the  wit- 
nesses of  his  woes,  yet  it  may  be 
esteemed  as  a  worthy  and  humane 
act  to  endeavour  to  mitigate  his  dis- 
appointment by  taking  his  misfor- 
tune into  consideration,  and  looking 
around  for  the  discovery  of  any 
available  mitigation  of  his  lot.  Let 
the  merit  of  the  service  achieve  no 
higher  eminence  in  well-doing  than 
that  earned  by  the  stranger  on  the 
road  who  is  enabled  to  set  the  way- 
faring man  on  the  right  path  to 
his  destination ;  or,  if  he  has  gone 
hopelessly  astray,  to  help  him  to 
some  possible  place  of  refuge  for  the 
night.  A  few  hints  have  already 
been  dropped  on  the  availability  of 
the  tourist  districts  nearest  home. 
There  is  no  intention  of  saying 
more  about  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or 
Portland,  or  Wales,  or  the  Lake 
district  —  even  of  the  Grampians. 
It  may  be  that  the  available  re- 
sources of  all  these  pleasure-grounds 
have  been  already  exhausted  by 
him  whose  misfortune  it  has  been 
to  lose  his  chances  of  a  more  dis- 
tant and  heretofore  untrodden  pil- 
grimage. For  the  few  days  yet 
available  he  would  fain,  if  it  be 
practicable,  indulge  in  the  genial 


prospect  of  "  to-morrow  to  fresh 
woods  and  pastures  new."  The 
period  of  the  year  has  come  when 
we  must  look  northward  for  sun- 
shine, and,  so  doing,  the  following 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  separate 
archipelagos  or  groups  of  islands 
known  as  Orkney  and  Shetland. 

To  Thomas  Carlyle's  solemn  mys- 
tery of  the  midnight  hour,  "  when 
all  the  world  is  asleep  except  the 
watchers,"  we  may  find  a  companion 
mystery  in  the  equinoxes,  when  at 
the  same  points  of  time  the  sun 
rises  and  sets  "from  Greenland's- 
icy  mountains  to  India's  coral 
strand."  When  September  has  set 
in  there  are  still  some  twenty  days 
giving  Shetland  more  sunshine  than 
any  other  region  of  the  British 
empire. 

Unfortunately  the  suggested  field 
of  enterprise,  though  near  at  hand, 
is  not  endowed  with  the  further 
advantage  that  it  can  be  reached 
without  going  to  sea  ;  nor  is  there 
any  immediate  prospect,  for  all  the 
triumphant  progress  of  our  engin- 
eers in  tunnelling  and  bridging^ 
that  the  difficulty  will  be  remedied 
for  the  present  generation.  An 
amusing  and  instructive  book  was 
written  by  an  amiable  and  accom- 
plished author, — not  yet,  let  it  be 
hoped,  forgotten  among  us, — James 
Baillie  Fraser,  called  '  Narrative  of 
the  Eesidence  of  the  Persian  Princes 
in  London  in  1835  and  1836,  with 
an  Account  of  their  Journey  from 
Persia,  and  subsequent  Adventures.' 
Baillie  Fraser  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  among  British  orientalists, 
and  his  other  works  deal  exclusive- 
ly with  Eastern  life  and  history. 
Here,  however,  he  brings  the  East- 
ern life  into  picturesque  conjunc- 
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tion  and  contrast  with  our  civilisa- 
tion, our  common-sense,  and  our 
vulgarity ;  and  while  other  authors 
pursuing  the  same  ohject  —  as 
Morier,  in  his  amusing  story  of 
'  Hajji  Baba '  —  have  had  to  in- 
vent their  little  histories,  he  had 
the  privilege  of  taking  his  picture 
from  life.  Among  the  countless 
difficulties  through  which  it  was 
impossible  to  assimilate  the  ori- 
ental with  the  Teutonic  notions, 
was  the  impossibility  of  bringing 
the  Persian  ambassadors  to  Lon- 
don overland,  and  the  impossibility 
of  proving  to  them  that  the  feat 
was  impossible.  The  French  Gov- 
ernment had  brought  them  to  Paris 
comfortably  over  smooth  roads — 
why  did  not  Britain  do  the  same  ? 
and  all  arguments  founded  on  the 
insular  nature  of  our  territory  were 
received  with  the  plea — no  doubt 
there  might  be  difficulties,  but  the 
great  point  was  that  France  had 
kindly  overcome  them,  and  Britain 
had  not. 

In  Hood's  '  Up  the  Rhine '  we 
have  a  short  scene  between  a  florid 
Englishman,  suffering  the  martyr- 
dom of  the  Channel  in  its  cruellest 
form,  and  a  yellow  Yankee,  who 
takes  the  whole  affair  with  indiffer- 
ence and  comfort.  As  a  result  of 
a  conversation  between  the  two,  a 
bargain  is  struck  that  for  a  consider- 
ation the  stranger,  who  admits  that 
he  was  not  always  exempt  from  the 
other's  fate,  shall  reveal  the  secret 
of  his  method  of  exempting  himself. 
The  sale  of  it  being  distinctly  and 
satisfactorily  adjusted,  the  secret  is 
announced  as  "being  thirty  years 
at  sea." 

Cheerless  as  it  may  seem,  this 
points  to  the  true  remedy  for  the 
evil.  If  any  inexperienced  youth, 
ambitious  of  becoming  a  bold  wan- 
derer, desires  to  struggle  with  and 
master  the  difficulties  of  his  fate  at 
the  beginning,  let  him  take  to  the 
sea  with  resignation  and  courage. 


What  may  perhaps  at  first  have 
been  repulsive  and  even  painful, 
will  gradually  assimilate  his  nature 
to  its  moods,  and  he  will  find  that 
he  has  created  a  world  for  enjoy- 
ment in  after-life.  There  is  some- 
where a  story  of  a  venerable  volup- 
tuary expressing  his  envy  of  the 
hearty  appreciation  of  plain  food 
by  an  unsophisticated  youth,  say- 
ing to  him,  "Ah,  young  man, 
when  you  come  to  my  time  of  life, 
you  will  see  the  egregious  folly  of 
wasting  so  brilliant  an  appetite  on 
cold  mutton."  But  the  moral  here 
expressed  is  inverted  by  him  who 
endures  and  conquers  the  affliction 
of  the  first  trials  of  sea  life.  He 
has  opened  to  himself  a  vast  world 
of  enjoyment,  immeasurably  more 
precious  than  many  of  those  that, 
arising  out  of  pampered  appetites, 
steadily  wear  themselves  out  in 
their  own  service. 

A  little  book  published  the  other 
day,  called  'Touring  in  Shetland 
and  Orkney  —  Scotch  Letters  re- 
printed from  the  Times,'  contains 
much  good  advice  to  the  wanderer, 
and  announces  many  sound  and 
well-expressed  opinions,  but  among 
these  the  following  is  not  in- 
cluded : — 

"If  Shetland  is  to  be  opened  up 
to  visitors,  and  to  be  brought  within 
reasonable  reach  of  tourists,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  revise  the  transit  arrange- 
ments with  a  special  view  to  their 
convenience.  .  .  .  Another  serious 
drawback  is,  that  there  is  no  pier  at 
Lerwick  ;  passengers  as  well  as  cargo 
require  to  be  landed  in  small  boats  ; 
and  when  the  arrival  takes  place  at 
ten  or  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  or  at 
three  in  the  morning,  and  when  the 
night  or  the  morning  is  dark  and 
rainy,  the  experience  is  not  the  most 
pleasant  in  the  world." 

If  the  correspondent  remembered 
the  little  incident  of  the  landing, 
he  should  have  remembered  it 
only  as  an  exhilarating  varia- 
tion on  the  luxurious  monotony 
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of  tourist-life  as  it  is  now  organ- 
ised. That  there  is  now  an  effec- 
tive fleet  of  steam  -  ships  opening 
up  to  the  adventurous  every  re- 
markable feature  of  the  two  archi- 
pelagos— either  by  direct  communi- 
cation with  them  or  by  bringing 
their  passengers  within  easy  boat- 
ing distance  to  them — is  a  pheno- 
menon due  to  the  active  and  enter- 
prising spirit  of  the  islanders,  whose 
commercial  activity  it  is — not  the 
brief  and  casual  convenience  of  the 
tourist — that  has  made  the  two 
archipelagos  so  accessible  to  every 
one.  The  '  Times '  correspondent 
should  have  been  content  with  the 
causes,  even  though  they  did  not 
arise  out  of  a  burning  zeal  for  the 
ease  and  luxury  of  the  pleasure- 
seeker.  He  bears  testimony,  when 
unpleasant  recollections  do  not  dis- 
turb his  equanimity,  to  the  sub- 
stantial merits  of  the  organisation 
for  water  traffic.  "  Of  the  safety 
and  steadiness  of  the  steamboats  I 
can  speak  with  confidence;  and 
they  are  so  carefully  navigated  that 
they  have  hitherto  enjoyed  com- 
plete immunity  from  accidents." 

Among  the  tourist  community 
there  are  a  few  who  think  they 
have  made  a  good  investment  when 
they  get  not  only  to  scenery  but  to 
social  conditions  as  antagonistic  as 
they  can  find  them  to  the  weari- 
some monotony  of  their  quiet  life 
at  home.  They  are  not  always 
delighted  with  their  acquisition 
when  they  prove  successful.  Dirt, 
discomfort,  starvation,  a  rude  sus- 
picious peasantry,  and  common  com- 
forts only  obtainable  through  the 
temptation  of  extravagant  remunera- 
tion, are  characteristics  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  pleasant  prospects 
of  recreation,  ease,  and  enlivening 
novelty  that  suggested  the  adven- 
ture. It  has  been  seen  how  these 
specialties  can  be  obtained  in  luxu- 
rious profusion  at  no  greater  dis- 
tance than  Kerry  in  Ireland,  and 


they  are  also  in  some  measure  char- 
acteristics of  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land. The  organisation  at  the 
command  of  the  tourist  for  susten- 
ance and  rapid  travelling  is  there, 
in  the  established  touring  lines,  on 
a  standard  not  only  of  comfort  and 
luxury,  but  of  magnificence.  Still 
it  has  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
that  overtook  our  friends  in  Kerry; 
and  the  necessity  of  conforming 
with  all  the  regulations  for  keeping 
on  the  adjusted  line,  is  a  restraint 
not  welcome  to  the  wanderer  who 
desires  independence  as  well  as  the 
other  elements  of  the  period  of 
enjoyment. 

The  social  conditions  in  our 
northern  archipelagos  are  of  a 
different  kind.  The  Celt  never 
set  his  foot  there,  or,  if  he  did,  he 
has  been  improved  out  of  the  soil 
many  centuries  ago.  The  people 
may  claim  the  purest  Teutonic 
blood  to  be  found  in  the  British 
empire,  enriched  by  the  industries 
of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
shipping ;  they  afford  no  pictur- 
esque antagonisms  to  the  respect- 
able inhabitants  of  England  and 
lowland  Scotland.  The  good  inns 
and  lodging-places  at  the  disposal 
of  the  stranger  are  hence  no  exotic 
effort  of  difficult  and  perilous  char- 
acter. It  is  the  same  with  the 
means  of  conveyance,  and  hence 
the  steam- ships  supported  by  the 
commercial  intercourse  of  the  in- 
habitants are  easily  and  cheaply 
put  at  the  service  of  the  stranger. 
To  many  who  have  never  set  foot 
on  any  island  of  these  attractive 
archipelagos,  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land must  still  recall  the  memory 
of  the  genial  and  distinguished  man 
who  held  for  some  years  judicial 
rule  over  them — William  Edmond- 
stoune  Aytoun,  who  charmed  the 
world  with  his  achievements  as 
poet,  essayist,  and  adept,  it  might 
be  said,  in  every  kind  of  liter- 
ary labour  that  draws  on  the 
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resources  of  wit,  humour,  pathos, 
and  learning.  It  is  remembered 
as  if  it  had  happened  but  yester- 
day, how,  in  a  great  symposium 
devoted  to  Lord  Lytton,  Aytoun 
stood  up  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly. It  was  evident  from  the 
working  of  his  expressive  features, 
and  especially  the  merry  gleam  of 
his  eye,  that  something  pleasant 
and  surprising  was  at  hand.  The 
standard  toast  of  the  navy  and 
army  had  been  announced.  It 
appeated  that  no  ordinary  officer 
of  either  service  was  present,  but 
Aytoun  more  than  compensated 
the  defect  by  returning  thanks  for 
one  of  the  services  as  '*  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  Orkney," — a  solemn  dig- 
nity conferred  on  him  to  complete 
his  judicial  powers  as  sheriff  of  the 
district,  by  aiding  it  with  an  admir- 
alty jurisdiction. 

Scott,  in  the  gorgeous  romance 
of  'The  Pirate,'  has  given  cur- 
rency throughout  the  world  to  the 
deep-rooted  dislike  of  the  northern 
islanders  to  Scotland,  and  every- 
thing connected  with  the  Scottish 
people.  This  antipathy  is  rooted 
far  back  in  remote  periods  of 
northern  history,  when  the  Scan- 
dinavian races — including  the  in- 
habitants of  Orkney  and  Shetland 
—  had  established  a  vast  naval 
empire  that  was  the  terror  of  all 
trading  communities  whose  har- 
bours they  attacked  and  pillaged, 
and  whose  shipping  they  captured 
or  destroyed.  The  dread  of  their 
name  spread  over  all  the  seaboards 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. To  be  picked  out,  as  it 
were,  from  this  grand  fighting  and 
plundering  corporation,  was  a  cal- 
amity that  dwelt  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people  for  centuries  after  the 
time  when  it  might  have  baen 
expected  that  they  would  fraternise 
with  the  Teutonic  inhabitants  of 
Caithness  and  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland.  Aytoun  surprised  his 


friends,  and  perhaps  himself,  by 
the  discovery  of  another  unamiable 
phenomenon  —  a  strong  feeling  of 
enmity  towards  each  other  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  two  groups  or 
archipelagos.  He  used  to  say  that 
if  he  could  take  the  law  absolutely 
into  his  hands,  he  could  abolish 
crime  in  both.  All  the  Orcadian 
criminals  he  would  banish  to  Shet- 
land, returning  the  compliment  in 
a  like  importation  to  Orkney. 

In  his  high-sounding  offices,  legal 
and  naval,  Aytoun  was  the  successor 
of  another  man  of  learning,  wit, 
and  genius,  whose  career  may  be 
traced  in  brilliant  utterance  through 
the  pages  of  '  Maga  '  —  Charles 
leaves.  He  was  not  only  a  man 
of  lyrical  genius  but  an  elegant  and 
accurate  classical  scholar,  fastidious 
and  reserved  in  letting  the  world 
into  the  secrets  of  his  accomplish- 
ments. He  left  little  to  preserve 
the  fame  of  his  lyrical  powers  be- 
sides his  '  Songs  and  Verses,  Social 
and  Scientific  ;'  and  his  varied  schol- 
arship, extending  from  the  classic  to 
the  Scandinavian  languages,  is  only 
represented  by  'A  Glance  at  some 
of  the  Principles  of  Comparative 
Philology  as  Illustrated  in  the  Latin 
and  Anglican  Forms  of  Speech.' 
From  the  friendly  hand  of  one  who 
has  since  joined  him  in  "the 
silent  land,"  there  came  a  genial 
tribute  to  his  character  and  genius. 
All  who  knew  him  recognised 
the  appreciative  aptness  of  such 
sketches  as  this  : — 

"  Lord  Neaves's  '  Songs  and  Verses ' 
are  the  perfection  of  admirable  good 
sense,  combined  with  that  quickness 
to  perceive  the  ludicrous  side  of  a 
question  which  is  as  an  additional 
sense,  and  gives  its  possessor  an  ad- 
vantage over  Ms  fellows,  whether  he 
can  express  it  or  not,  which  is  incal- 
culable. Indeed  it  is  this  sense  of 
the  ludicrous  more  than  the  satirical 
power  in  them  which,  makes  them 
admirable.  For  satire  can  scarcely 
help  a  certain  tendency  towards  ill- 
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nature,  and  must  hurt  here  and  there 
even  when  it  does  not  mean  to  do  so  ; 
but  there  is  nothing  hurtful  or  unkind 
in  that  natural  humour  which  cannot 
blunt  its  own  lively  perception  of  the 
ridiculous  elements  involved  in  many 
a  serious  question,  and  which  can  no 
more  keep  itself  from  laughing  than 
it  can  from  breathing.  It  is  this  which 
makes  these  songs  telling  ;  they  are 
so  void  of  offence  that  the  victim 
must  have  often  been,  we  must 
imagine,  compelled  to  join  in  the 
laugh  against  himself.  .  .  .  These 
humorous  compositions  were  always 
his  most  characteristic  work ;  and 
though  in  later  years  he  became,  as 
most  old  men  of  active  mind  and 
friendly  disposition  do,  a  popular 
oracle,  giving  forth  graceful  addresses 
full  of  the  most  charming  and  amiable 
good  advice,  yet  it  is  always  his  gayer 
tone  which  is  the  most  successful."  * 

From  a  pleasant  trait  of  the 
natives  of  these  distant  Isles — to 
be  presently  referred  to  —  it  will 
readily  be  inferred  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  pride  and  glory  to  them 
to  possess,  as  their  own  chief,  one 
so  gifted.  The  Orcadians,  indeed, 
were  sometimes  given  to  boasting 
of  their  good  fortune  in  the  posses- 
sion of  distinguished  sheriffs.  The 
predecessor  of  Lord  Neaves  in  that 
high  office  was  also  a  man  of  mark, 
but  the  qualities  that  gave  him  that 
•character  were  somewhat  motley. 
He  was  endowed  with  wit  and 
learning,  but  his  manifestations  of 
these  qualities  were  often  twisted 
from  the  ends  that  might  have  ren- 
dered them  beautiful  and  benignant, 
through  a  curious  moral  perversity 
playing  such  pranks  as  might  make 
the  angels  weep  and  demons  indulge 
in  freaks  of  wild  laughter. 

The  amiable  characteristic  that 
prompted  these  dwellers  in  the  far 
north  to  take  a  pride  in  the  emi- 
nence and  fame  of  their  chief  magis- 
trate naturally  colours  their  recep- 
tion of  visitors  who  happen  to  be 


known  in  their  generation.  Any 
one  who  hungers  after  that  kind  of 
notice  will  make  a  good  investment 
of  any  claim  to  eminence  he  may 
possess,  by  throwing  himself  among 
them.  The  feature  is  perhaps  nat- 
ural to  an  intelligent  and  educated 
people  cut  off  from  the  world,  and 
is  a  sort  of  reverse  of  the  proverbial 
insignificance  that  sometimes  freezes 
the  heart  of  a  local  celebrity  when 
he  finds  himself  cast  into  the  mighty 
world  of  London. 

The  little  world  far  off  in  the 
Northern  Ocean  makes  the  best  of 
all  its  means  of  knowing  everything 
about  those  who  make  themselves 
conspicuous  or  valuable  in  the  vast 
world  beyond.  The  London  author 
or  artist  who  meets  half  a  million 
of  faces  daily,  with  no  one  in  that 
multitude  conscious  of  the  honour 
enjoyed  from  the  light  of  Ms  coun- 
tenance, is  sometimes  surprised,  arid 
not  unpleasantly  perhaps,  from  the 
full  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
his  qualifications  and  genius  which 
he  finds  in  Kirkwall  or  Lerwick. 
Mistakes,  no  doubt,  sometimes 
occur,  as  they  will  wherever  the 
imperfect  senses  of  man  are  at  work. 
A  friend,  for  instance,  finding  him- 
self one  of  the  many  inmates  of  a 
steamer  sailing  about  among  the 
islands,  if  he  was  gratified  by  the 
respect  and  kindness  lavished  on 
him,  was  in  some  measure  per- 
plexed by  certain  incongruities  in 
the  complimentary  references  to  his 
services  to  his  race.  The  solution 
of  the  peculiarity  came  in  the  dis- 
covery that  he  had  been  through- 
out mistaken  for  a  celebrity  of  the 
day,  whose  name,  if  carelessly  pro- 
nounced, was  apt  to  sound  like  his 
own.  The  confusion  was  about 
as  incongruous  as  if  Thomas  Car- 
lyle  had  been  received  and  treated 
as  Thomas  Hood,  by  persons  anx- 
ious to  show  their  acquaintance  with 
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his  works,  and  their  appreciation  of 
his  genius.  He  let  the  affair  take 
its  course,  for  he  did  not  require 
to  lend  any  assistance  to  its  influ- 
ence, and  it  afforded  him  a  rich 
fund  of  amusement. 

There  is  a  pleasant  satisfaction 
in  what  one  may  call  the  individ- 
ualisation  that  arises  in  connecting 
men  of  mark  with  remote  and  un- 
frequented districts.  The  distin- 
guished man  you  have  been  talking 
to  in  your  club  in  Pall  Mall  is  rubbed 
out  of  recollection  by  the  roar  and 
traffic  of  Oxford  Street  and  the 
Strand.  The  recollections  are  more 
abiding  if  the  meeting  has  been 
on  Pilatre  or  the  Brocken,  or  even 
on  the  lonely  Shetland  island  of 
Noss.  A  family  to  whom  the  world 
has  been  indebted  for  services  of  a 
valuable,  and  indeed,  it  might  be 
said,  of  a  benignant  and  merciful 
kind,  may  be  remembered  in  the 
Stevensons,  father  and  sons,  who 
were  engineers,  and  especially  ma- 
rine engineers.  It  was  to  their 
services  that  a  pious  native  referred, 
when  the  tattered  condition  of  the 
sails  and  rigging  of  his  boat  came 
under  rebuke,  murmuring  that, 
"had  it  been  the  Lord's  will  that 
these  lighthouses  had  not  been 
raised,"  he  would  long  ago  have 
had  fresh  sails  to  his  boat, — a  strong 
illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  arous- 
ing blame  or  disapproval  in  the  mind 
of  any  one  who  profits  through  events 
that  may  be  calamitous  to  others. 

To  the  elder  Stevenson  an  inci- 
dent occurred,  small  in  itself,  but 
told  by  him  to  his  friends  in  a  way 
to  give  it  interest.  In  one  of  the 
remote  islands  where  the  object  of 
his  engineering  attention  stood,  he 
was  thus  accosted  with  much  earn- 
estness by  a  respectable  inhabitant : 
"Providence  must  have  sent  you 
to  us — we  are  in  a  great  strait,  and 
it's  just  a  wise  man  like  you,  ac- 
quainted with  the  world,  that  can 
relieve  our  minds."  Their  difficulty 


was,  that  a  stranger  had  come  among 
them  whom  the  most  knowing  man 
in  the  neighbourhood  believed  to 
be  a  "  Pecht,"  for  he  was  small  and 
black,  and  had  all  the  character- 
istics of  the  traditional  "  Pecht." 
The  word,  it  may  be  noted,  was 
equivalent  to  "  Pict,"  a  term  laden 
with  portentous  controversy,  as  hav- 
ing been  at  one  time  applied  to  a 
portion  of  the  natives  of  Scotland 
and  the  Northern  Isles.  Among 
these  distant  solitudes  the  traditions 
about  the  Picts  or  Pechts  endow 
them  with  supernatural  powers, 
ever  employed  by  them  in  acts  of 
mischief  and  cruelty  towards  the 
human  race,  and  they  were  ene- 
mies to  be  extirpated  without  com- 
punction. Here,  then,  was  the 
great  difficulty.  If  the  creature 
they  had  got — and  he  was  secure 
in  their  hands,  being  in  bed,  and 
pretending  to  be  asleep  —  was  in 
reality  a  Pecht,  it  was  their  duty  to 
put  him  to  death.  But  if  they 
should  perform  that  duty,  and  dis- 
cover afterwards  that  they  had  been 
prompted  to  it  by  a  mistake,  the 
consequences  might  be  unpleasant. 
The  lighthouse  engineer,  with  his 
head  full  of  science,  was  just  the  man 
to  relieve  them  of  the  difficulty. 

The  lighthouse  engineer,  when  he 
approached  the  object  of  dread  and 
doubt,  felt  some  reminiscences  of 
old  times  arising  within  him,  and 
finally  identified  an  old  schoolfel- 
low, named  Campbell,  who  had 
become  renowned  as  a  missionary 
in  Africa.  Thus  a  portentous 
mystery  was  solved,  with  eminent 
satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  But 
before  we  part  with  it,  the  op- 
portunity may  be  taken  to  note 
another  little  incident  connecting 
this  Campbell  with  another  man  of 
eminence.  It  happened  to  Thomas 
Campbell  the  poet  to  have  pur- 
chased a  book,  directing  that  it 
should  be  sent  to  a  certain  house 
where  he  resided,  giving  his  name. 
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The  dealer  looked  steadily  at  him, 
with  a  touch  of  admiration  in  his 
gaze,  and  at  length  ventured  to 
ask  if  he  had  the  honour  to  ad- 
dress "  the  illustrious  Campbell." 
The  bard  of  Hope,  having  too  much 
good  sense  and  modesty  to  accept 
the  lustration  unless  it  were  offered 
with  more  specific  individuality, 
asked  what  member  of  the  clan 
Campbell  he  referred  to?  and  was 
told,  "  I  mean  the  African  mission- 
ary, of  course, — who  ever  heard  of 
any  other1?"  Campbell  himself 
used  to  tell  this  incident  with 
much  picturesque  glee,  along  with 
other  little  experiences  of  life — all 
told  without  egotism  or  vanity.  He 
was  a  gentle  and  genial  man ;  and 
it  was  inferred,  not  in  what  he  said, 
but  in  what  he  was  silent,  that  he 
knew  his  fame  as  a  poet  to  be  too 
firmly  rooted  in  the  language  and 
literature  of  Britain  to  require  any 
adventitious  and  egotistic  efforts  for 
its  nourishment. 

To  return  to  our  islands  and  their 
lighthouses.  In  its  periodical  voy- 
age the  lighthouse  yacht  sometimes 
carried  a  group  of  participators  in 
the  hospitality  of  the  department — 
a  practice  that  perhaps  the  strict 
auditing  of  public  accounts  pursued 
in  our  day  might  have  interrupted. 
There  were  many  excuses  for  it  sixty 
years  ago,  when  the  voyage  was 
not  expedited  by  steam,  and  there 
was  not,  as  now,  an  ample  fleet  at 
the  disposal  of  all  ready  to  invest 
in  a  moderate  sum  in  one  of  the 
pleasantest  of  all  possible  maritime 
expeditions.  It  happened  that  the 
hospitality  afforded  to  the  guests 
of  such  occasions  was  far  from  un- 
fruitful. The  world  gained  from 
the  practice  the  romance  of  'The 
Pirate,'  and  'Scott's  Diary,  kept 
on  Board  the  Lighthouse  Yacht- 
July  and  August  1814.'  The  close 
adaptation  of  the  scenes  to  the 
events  as  achieved  in  '  The  Pirate ' 
is  a  wonderful  testimony  to  the  fer- 
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tility  of  Scott's  genius.  Reasoning 
on  results  only,  the  reader  of  the 
romance  might  infer  that  its  au- 
thor had  spent  many  years  of  the 
period  of  life  when  outward  in- 
fluences are  the  most  impressive 
among  the  stormy  seas,  winding 
lochs,  and  rugged  precipices  peopled 
by  his  imagination. 

He  who  undertakes  the  office  of 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  to- 
wards the  perplexed  fellow-creature 
pondering  on  the  prospects  for  his 
few  weeks  of  recreation,  does  not 
fulfil  his  duty  unless  he  draws 
attention  to  works  of  art  as  well 
as  the  beauties  and  sublimities  of 
nature.  These  cannot  be  said  to 
abound  in  our  islands  ;  but  the  few 
to  be  seen  there  are  peculiar,  and, 
to  people  addicted  to  archaeologi- 
cal investigations  and  speculations, 
particularly  interesting.  There  are, 
in  the  first  place,  those  strange 
buildings  called  brochs  or  burghs. 
Supreme  among  these  is  Mousa, 
easily  accessible  to  the  wanderer 
comfortably  housed  in  his  hotel  in 
Lerwick,  by  a  little  walking  and 
boating.  It  is  a  vast  edifice  of 
stone,  being  a  round  tower  with  a 
perfect  curve,  narrowing  towards 
the  centre  of  its  height,  and  again 
expanding.  To  the  question  what  it 
was,  the  ready  answer  comes — "A 
fortress,  of  course."  But  it  does 
not  suffice  either  for  attack  or  de- 
fence that  a  vast  building  is  erect- 
ed, unless  there  are  specialties  in 
its  site  and  structure  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  war — to  defend, 
and  to  retaliate  on  assailants, 
the  first  place,  there  is  the  site. 
The  engineer  will  tell  you  that  the 
perfection  of  position  for  a  modern 
fortress  would  be  in  a  gentle  hollow, 
so  graduated  that  every  cannon-ball 
sent  from  it  should,  during  its 
whole  course,  be  no  further  from 
the  surface  of  the  ground  than  the 
height  of  an  ordinary  man.  In  the 
feudal  ages  the  fortress  and  the 
2o 
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domestic  dwelling  -  place  were 
united ;  but  when,  we  go  further 
back,  the  hill  fort  or  circumvalla- 
tion  of  the  top  of  a  conical  hill  was 
the  natural  resource.  At  all  times 
difficulty  of  approach  was  esteemed 
a  leading  principle  in  fortresses. 

The  tower  of  Mousa,   however, 
stands   in   a   placid   valley   almost 
surrounded   by   defensible    slopes. 
Then  as  to  its  structure,  it  is  ex- 
ternally   a   simple     circular    wall, 
with   no   projections    or   openings 
whence    an    enemy  could    be    as- 
sailed.    Flanking  works  were   the 
great  accomplishments  of  the  engin- 
eers of  the  Vauban  school.      But 
even   the    naked  -  looking    feudal 
tower  had  something  in  the  shape 
of  parapets  or  turrets  whence  the 
assailant  of  every  wall  was  liable 
to  be  assailed  in  his  turn.     When 
the   visitor    crawls    through     the 
entrance  to  Mousa,  he  finds  him- 
self, after   a   passage   flanked   and 
topped  by  shapeless  stones,  able  to 
look  up  to  the  sky  through  a  circu- 
lar inner  wall  perforated  here  and 
there.      These    perforations    open 
towards  galleries,  as  they  are  termed, 
one  above  another,  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  outer  and   inner   wall. 
And   here  is  found  the  crowning 
mystery  of  the  whole.     To   those 
who  start  from  the  conclusion,  at 
once  the  easiest  and  the  most  pic- 
turesque,   that    the    building   was 
raised  as  a  fortress,  these  galleries 
are  promptly  appropriated  by  the 
supposition  that  the  garrison  occu- 
pied them.     This  conclusion,  if  it 
be  admitted,  leads  to  another  more 
significant   and    astounding,    that 
the  garrison  must  have  been  sup- 
plied from  a  race  of  pigmies  not 
above  three  feet   high.      Then  it 
happens  that  there  are  other  towers 
that  have  been  built  on  the  'same 
plan,  with  outer  and  inner  walls, 
and  galleries  between,  where  every 
feature  is  on  a  still  smaller  scale. 
There  are,  for  instance,  in  Glenelg, 
several  -of  these   burghs   so   small 


that  any  supposition  about  their 
uses,  founded  on  modern  associa- 
tions, would  suggest  that  they  were 
built  as  pigeon-houses. 

The  investigator  who  has  a  cer- 
tain liking  and  respect  for  a  sound 
insoluble  mystery  is  under  some 
obligation  to  those  who  built 
Mousa,  and  to  those  who  afterwards 
abstained  from  meddling  with  the 
work  as  it  stood.  A  mass  of  build- 
ing which  is  in  substance  a  thick- 
walled  round  tower,  is  apt  to  become 
a  centre  for  auxiliary  works  to  adapt 
it  to  the  purposes  of  fortification 
according  to  the  period  of  their 
being  added.  No  such  disturbing 
feature  has  been  added  to  Mousa. 
It  has  been  permitted  to  survive, 
with  its  shroud  of  mysteries  undis- 
turbed. And,  indeed,  there  are 
fanciful  natures  to  whom  it  is  a 
luxury  to  spend  a  summer  day  in 
the  small  glen  sloping  to  the  sea, 
looking  with  a  touch  of  reflective 
awe  on  the  grim  mystery  that  for 
centuries  of  unknown  number  has 
baffled  the  proud  intellect  of  man 
to  solve  its  origin  and  the  purposes 
it  has  served. 

Perhaps  we  have  had  enough 
about  Mousa — and  there  are  scat- 
tered among  our  islands  other  signi- 
ficant relics  attributed  to  the  un- 
known centuries  called  the  prehis- 
toric period.  There  is  the  Dwarfie's 
Stone,  and  the  great  groups  of  up- 
right stones  of  the  kind  called 
druidical.  More  significant  and 
less  open  to  competitive  rivalry 
with  anything  of  the  same  kind 
elsewhere,  is  the  chambered  cairn 
of  Maes-How. 

On  the  road  from  Kirk  wall  to 
Stromness,  the  wayfarer  in  former 
times  might  or  might  not  have  ob- 
served a  circular  mound  of  insig- 
nificant size,  and  might  have  cas- 
ually meditated  on  the  question 
whether  it  was  a  work  of  nature  or 
art.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  pene- 
trated, and  its  interior  astonished 
and  delighted  the  discoverers,  and 
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all  who  have  visited  the  wonders 
revealed  by  them.  This  interior, 
indeed,  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
those  triumphs  of  architectural  art 
that  testify  to  the  phenomenon  of 
architectural  genius  advancing  with 
rapid  strides,  while  the  structural 
science  that  might  afford  aid  to  its 
development,  and  give  richness  and 
variety  to  the  forms  of  edifices,  lags 
behind.  The  most  signal  instance 
of  this  phenomenon  is  the  obvious 
ignorance  of  the  structural  facili- 
ties afforded  by  the  arch,  as  attested 
not  only  in  the  massive  buildings 
of  the  Assyrians  and  Egyptians, 
but  in  the  exquisitely  beautiful 
and  symmetrical  colonnades  of  the 
Greeks.  In  Maes- How  the  effects 
of  structural  science  are  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  enormous 
stones,  broken  evidently  by  sheer 
hard  labour,  to  bring  out  the  effects 
accomplished  now  by  the  humblest 
mason  through  the  arch  and  other 
kindred  arrangements.  Hence  by 
the  upheaval  of  stones,  some  of 
them  of  great  length,  over  a  square 
erection  resting  on  the  ground,  there 
is  raised  an  octagonal  central  dome; 
and  when  sufficient  light  can  be 
obtained  from  the  civil  owners  of 
the  nearest  cottage,  it  is  seen  that 
the  beauty  of  the  structure  is  aug- 
mented by  the  employment  of 
stones  of  various  colours. 


Whoever  desires  to  study  the 
vestiges  of  the  unrecorded  or  pre- 
historic ages,  will  find  an  abun- 
dant field  in  our  island  groups. 
There  are  others  who  may  perhaps 
have  a  stronger  interest  in  the 
architectural  remains  that  fit  into 
known  periods  of  historical  record. 
Prominent  among  these  as  vestiges 
of  that  vast  northern  empire  to 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  it  has 
lately  been,  and  perhaps  still  is, 
the  pride  of  these  islanders  to  have 
been  a  province,  is  the  Cathedral  of 
St  Magnus.  In  all  its  mighty  pro- 
portions, and  its  Norman  grandeur, 
it  seems  almost  as  entirely  out  of 
its  proper  place  as  St  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral might  be  in  an  English  village ; 
and  in  viewing  it  as  a  cathedral 
church  suited  to  the  character  of 
its  district,  one  can  understand  the 
feeling  of  the  Orcadians  that  their 
rank  among  the  communities  of 
northern  Europe  had  sunk  since 
the  days  when  they  supplied  their 
share  to  the  dreaded  navy  of  the 
North  Seas  ;  and  perhaps  since  the 
period  of  '  The  Pirate  '  it  may  have 
occurred  to  them  to  reflect  that  the 
wild  joys  of  the  piratical  period 
have  now  been  long  extinguished 
throughout  the  world,  and  that,  as 
well  -  respected  members  of  the 
British  empire,  their  lot  is  not  so 
hard  as  it  might  have  been. 


THE  LATE  JOHN  HILL  BUKTON. 

THE  preceding  article  is  the  last  which  our  old  and  dear  friend  Mr  Burton 
wrote.  It  had  not  been  revised  by  him  when  he  died ;  and  it  is  in 
consequence  more  or  less  patchy  and  unfinished.  Yet  to  us  it  is  not 
without  a  distinct  interest  and  charm  of  its  own,  for  it  proves  that  the 
"  old  tramp,"  as  he  delighted  to  call  himself,  retained  to  the  end  much 
of  the  sprightly  sense  and  vigour  and  unwearied  interest  in  men  and 
books  and  outdoor  life  which  made  him  the  delightful  companion  that 
he  was.  He  may  be  said,  indeed,  with  almost  literal  exactness,  to  have 
died  pen  in  hand.  His  death  took  place  on  the  Wednesday  afternoon, 
and  this  is  the  record  of  his  last  days.  "  Both  on  Tuesday  morning  and 
Wednesday  morning  he  insisted  ou  having  writing  things  given  him 
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in  bed,  and  on  Tuesday  morning  lie  wrote  half  a  page  of  large  paper  on 
the  connection  between  the  Greek  war  and  the  revival  of  the  culture 
of  Greek  literature  ;  he  meant  it  as  a  hook  on  which  to  hang  a  disserta- 
tion in  the  '  Ellice-book.'  *  On  Wednesday  morning  he  wrote  but  half 
a  line,  when  he  grew  '  too  tired '  to  write.  The  few  words  might  either 
belong  to  the  '  Ellice-book '  or  to  prison  matters.  Six  hours  later  he 
was  gone." 

John  Hill  Burton  was  born  at  Aberdeen  on  2 2d  August  1809.  He 
died  at  Edinburgh  on  10th  August  1881.  He  came  of  gentlefolk ; — his 
father  was  an  officer  in  the  94th  Regiment,  his  mother  one  of  the 
Patons  of  Grandhome — a  good  Aberdeenshire  stock.  He  was  educated 
at  Marischal  College — the  famous  college  of  the  Keiths,  to  which  Dugald 
Dalgetty  was  proud  to  belong.  He  was  called  to  the  Scottish  bar  in 
1831.  From  1 831  to  1881 — a  period  of  half  a  century — he  worked  pro- 
bably as  hard  as  any  man  of  his  time.  Even  when  "  on  the  tramp  "  his 
pen  was  never  idle  for  a  day.  Politics,  law,  theology,  history,  geology, 
biography,  botany,  bibliography, — he  tried  them  all,  and  achieved  some- 
thing noticeable  in  each.  His  '  Manual  of  the  Law  of  Scotland '  was  for 
long  an  authority  in  the  schools.  His  treatise  on  political  economy 
is  about  as  good  as  anything  of  the  kind  can  be — transparently  lucid 
and  logical.  The  '  Book-Hunter '  is  one  of  the  books — quaint,  original, 
racy,  idiomatic,  unique — which  takes  its  place  on  the  shelf  where  the 
'  Anatomie  of  Melancholy  '  and  the  '  Eeligio  Medici '  are  found.  But 
from  all  this  "fine  confused  feeding"  (as  the  Scotchman  said  of  his 
sheep's-head)  he  turned  habitually  and  instinctively  to  his  own  country 
and  its  history.  Saving  David  Laing  only,  no  man  knew  so  much  of  the 
devious  and  obscure  byways  of  early  Scottish  life  as  disclosed  in  the  old 
sermons  and  the  old  chap-books  and  the  old  records  which  are  preserved 
in  the  Advocates'  Library  and  the  Register  House  of  the  northern  capital. 
His  first  public  essays  in  this  direction  were  more  or  less  tentative  and 
experimental — brief  biographical  sketches  of  distinguished  or  notorious 
Scotchmen.  His  '  Life  of  David  Hume,'  indeed,  has  been  the  storehouse 
to  which  all  subsequent  biographers  have  turned.  "  A  most  competent 
authority,"  says  Professor  Huxley,  in  his  monograph  of  the  great  phil- 
osopher, "  Mr  John  Hill  Burton,  on  whose  valuable  '  Life  of  Hume,' 
I  need  not  say,  I  have  drawn  freely  for  the  materials  of  the  present 
sketch."  But  it  was  not  until  he  had  settled  himself  seriously  to  the 
great  work  of  his  life — the  History  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  last  Jacobite  rising — that  his  really  admirable  quali- 
ties as  a  writer  manifested  themselves.  With  all  its  defects  and  short- 
comings, his  History  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  considerable  works 
of  a  half-century  which  has  been  fertile  in  famous  histories.  It  may  be 
said  without  exaggeration  that  in  this  work,  for  the  first  time,  an  exact 
and  scientific  method  of  investigation  was  brought  to  bear  systematically 
on  the  myths  of  our  earlier  annals,  and  that  with  a  shrewdness  of  insight, 
a  variety  of  interest,,  and  a  liveliness  of  style,  that  are  as  rare  as  they  are 
attractive. 

Mr  Burton  was  for  nearly  forty  years  a  valued  contributor  to  '  Maga.' 
The  '  Cairngorm  Mountains,'  the  '  Scot  Abroad,'  the  '  Book-Hunter,' 

*  At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr  Burton  was  engaged  in  editing  the  correspondence 
of  the  late  Edward  Ellice. 
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originally  appeared  in  our  pages.  The  late  Editor  of  this  Magazine 
(Mr  John  Blackwood)  was  one  of  his  closest  friends,  and  quite  recently 
Mr  Burton  informed  the  writer  that  the  '  History  of  Scotland '  itself 
had  been  undertaken  on  Mr  Blackwood's  urgent  persuasion.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  Mr  Blackwood's  fine  discrimination  of  a  man's 
capacity  and  peculiar  gifts  was  seldom  at  fault ;  and  this  is  another 
case  in  point. 

In  1854  Mr  Burton  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Scottish  Prison 
Board ;  and,  as  a  diligent  and  painstaking  administrator,  his  services 
were  highly  esteemed  at  the  Home  Office  and  the  Treasury.  He  con- 
tinued to  hold  office  as  a  Commissioner  until  the  time  of  his  death ;  and 
in  proof  of  the  anxious  and  intelligent  interest  which  he  took  in  what 
might  be  regarded  as  a  somewhat  uncongenial  occupation,  we  may  refer 
our  readers  to  the  article  on  Prison-life  which  appeared  in  the  July  num- 
ber of  the  Magazine,  and  which  was  written  by  him. 

The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  Mr  Burton  by  the  Univer- 
sities of  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  and  that  of  D.C.L.  by  the  University 
of  Oxford.  He  was  appointed  Historiographer  -  Royal  of  Scotland 
through  the  good  offices  of  his  friend  Edward  Gordon,  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate, by  the  Tory  Administration  of  1867.  Though  a  Whig  by  conviction 
and  training,  he  was  essentially  a  moderate  man,  and  for  many  years  he 
had  ceased  to  take  any  very  active  interest  in  the  political  fortunes  of  a 
party  which  had  grown  strange  to  him. 

It  would  be  out  of  place,  writing  within  a  week  of  Mr  Burton's  death, 
to  attempt  to  put  on  record  any  elaborate  or  deliberate  estimate  of  his 
life  and  work ;  but  there  are  one  or  two  characteristic  traits  of  our  friend 
which  may  be  briefly  noted  before  the  freshness  of  recollection  is  lost. 
The  figures  even  of  those  we  knew  best  quickly  grow  shadowy  when 
they  leave  us  to  go  over  to  the  majority — a  majority  which,  as  we  get  up 
in  life,  seems  to  grow  every  day  so  much  bigger  than  it  used  to  be  ! 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  the  Bohemian  in  Burton.  He  was  ill  at  ease 
when  in  full  dress  ;  he  liked  space  and  air ;  he  was  an  inveterate  wan- 
derer— never  happier  than  when  tramping  across  the  country-side,  or 
camping  among  the.  heather.  He  did  not  care  to  become  the  slave  of  any 
clique  or  coterie.  He  valued  his  independence  and  his  right  to  think  for 
himself.  And  he  was  a  most  intrepid  thinker.  So  long  as  he  felt  he 
was  in  the  right,  it  did  not  matter  to  him  what  weight  of  authority 
might  be  arrayed  against  him.  He  brushed  it  aside — without  scorn  or 
contempt,  indeed,  but  with  a  quiet  indifference  that  was  even  more  effec- 
tive in  the  long-run.  There  was  indeed  a  singular  incapacity  for  resent- 
ment or  anger  or  rancour  in  Burton's  nature  ;  he  was  absolutely  free  from 
jealousy,  as  well  as  from  the  other  vices  which  a  literary  life  is  some- 
times supposed  to  breed.  One  never  heard  him  utter  a  harsh  or  un- 
kindly word  of  a  brother  writer ;  and  his  appreciation  of  excellence  was 
generous  and  unstinted.  He  was  in  every  respect  one  of  the  most  tolerant 
and  catholic-hearted  of  men.  Yet  his  tolerance  did  not  proceed  from 
coldness  or  indifference ;  for  meanness,  or  baseness,  or  deliberate  malice 
could  sting  him  on  occasion  into  sharp  protest. 

The  alacrity  and  alertness  of  Burton's  gait  were  characteristic  of  his 
mind.  To  the  last  he  retained  an  almost  boyish  buoyancy  both  of  body 
and  mind.  His  spare  and  weather-beaten  frame  was  sustained  by  an 
amazing  vitality.  The  gaunt  and  attenuated  figure,  with  the  habitual 
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stoop,  which  passed  you  at  express  speed,  turning  neither  to  right  nor  to 
left — the  hat,  which  possibly  had  seen  hotter  days,  thrown  far  hack  upon 
the  head;  the  black  surtout,  which  had  been  cut  without  any  very  close 
acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the  tailor  with  the  angularities  of  the  form  it 
was  to  cover,  streaming  behind — might  excite  a  passing  smile ;  but  we  all 
knew  that  it  was  a  fine,  manly,  independent,  sincere,  honourable  soul 
that  was  lodged  in  this  somewhat  shabby  tabernacle  ;  and  the  incon- 
gruities were  quickly  forgotten. 

Burton's  vagrant  and  erratic  tastes  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the 
unsettled  life  he  led  as  a  child, — he  had  twice,  as  he  used  to  say,  crossed 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  before  he  was  weaned.  (He  was  born  in  the  stirring 
times  of  the  Peninsular  "War,  and  his  mother  accompanied  her  husband 
and  his  regiment  to  Spain.)  His  literary  bent  was  also  decided  at  an 
early  period — he  had  begun  to  print  and  publish  with  Joseph  Robertson 
and  others  before  he  left  the  University.  That  band  of  Aberdeen  students 
had  a  distinct  individuality,  and  idiosyncrasies  of  their  own — shrewd, 
diligent,  thrifty,  strenuous,  they  cultivated  literature  on  a  little  oatmeal. 
They  did  not  sacrifice  to  the  graces,  but  their  rough-and-ready  mode  of 
making  acquaintance  with  life  seems  to  have  succeeded  fairly  well.  All 
these  early  experiences  are  very  visible  in  the  great  work  by  which 
Burton  will  be  remembered.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  immense  in- 
dustry and  immense  common-sense.  He  has  little  or  no  imagination ; 
but  his  strong  tenacious  grasp  of  the  past  has  seldom  been  surpassed. 
His  realistic  method,  his  power  of  intense  and  patient  observation 
(though  it  wants  the  central  fire  of  Carlyle),  is  always  persuasive  and 
often  impressive.  We  do  not  think  that  he  was  fair  to  Mary  Stuart ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  flaw  in  that  close,  unimpassioned  argument. 
There  is  a  want  of  directness,  no  doubt,  in  his  method  of  presentation  :  in 
many  places  the  book  is  commentary  rather  than  narrative, — there  being 
only  an  oblique  reference  to  the  incidents  on  which  the  comment  is  made, 
and  the  commentary  itself  being  apt  to  meander  discursively,  like  De 
Quincey's,  into  those  unfrequented  byways  of  history  which  he  de- 
lighted to  explore.  In  one  respect  he  never  fails — his  brief  descriptions 
of  the  scenes  where  battles  were  fought  or  intrigues  hatched  are  always 
admirable.  He  knew  every  inch  of  Scottish  ground;  and  before  he 
began  his  '  Queen  Anne '  he  had  followed  Marlborough  step  by  step  from 
his  earliest  to  his  latest  battle-field.  He  wrote  with  remarkable  facility,  if 
not  with  eminent  precision.  Yet  his  style,  though  often  loose  and  inexact, 
has  an  idiomatic  vigour,  a  rough-and-ready  directness,  a  simple  and  col- 
loquial ease,  which  to  the  jaded  appetite  is  often  as  good  as  a  tonic. 

Altogether  he  was  a  man  whose  memory  will  be  cherished  most  by 
those  who  knew  him  best — a  man  without  guile,  generous,  sweet-tem- 
pered, honourable,  incapable  of  meanness,  who  hated  shams  and  pretences 
of  every  sort,  and  lived  with  singular  simplicity  (in  an  age  from  which 
simplicity  has  been  banished),  a  pure,  honest,  laborious,  useful  life. 
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THE  curtain  has  fallen  upon  the 
last  melodrama  of  sensational  states- 
manship, and  the  play  has  been 
damned — in  more  senses  than  one. 
The  pre-eminence  which  the  Surrey 
side  of  the  water  so  long  boasted 
in  this  species  of  representation  has 
now  been  revived  in  the  recent 
successes  of  Westminster ;  and  the 
memory  of  the  "  terrible  "  Fitzball 
has  been  completely  overshadowed 
by  the  triumphs  of  his  legislative 
imitator.  Never  in  the  history  of 
British  play-acting  have  the  virtues 
of  the  poor  and  industrious  peasant, 
the  horny-handed  son  of  toil,  or  the 
wickedness  of  the  titled  ruffian  who 
oppresses  him  and  defrauds  him  of 
his  dues,  been  more  forcibly  de- 
picted than  during  the  past  summer 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Vice 
has  been  abased  and  virtue  exalted, 
amid  the  plaudits  of  an  apprecia- 
tive Radical  gallery  •  and  nothing 
has  been  wanting  to  complete  the 
spectacular  effect  but  a  sample  of 
"  the  resources  of  modern  science," 
which  the  Premier  so  blandly 
spoke  of  to  his  Mid-Lothian  con- 
stituents. If  the  British  Constitu- 
tion were  a  joke,  and  the  Upper 
House  of  the  Legislature  were  a 
body  that  could  be  kicked  and 
pushed  like  the.  clown  in  a  pan- 
tomime, it  might  be  possible  to 
look  with  genial  feelings  upon  the 
Liberal  amusements  of  the  past 
six  months.  As  matters  stand, 
however,  we  cannot  witness  the 
British  House  of  Commons  re- 
duced to  the  level  of  a  stage — 
and  that  stage  a  badly  managed 
one — without  a  sense  of  national 
degradation.  It  may  be  that 
we  are  swayed  by  old-fashioned 
prejudices,  and  that  the  examples 
of  Pitt  or  Canning,  Peel  or  Palmer- 
ston,  are  worthless  in  the  present 


age  of  advanced  enlightenment. 
Worthless  or  valuable,  they  have 
unquestionably  been  discarded  by 
the  present  Ministry  and  its  major- 
ity, who  have  degraded  a  House 
where-  once  the  wisdom  of  the 
country  found  fitting  expression, 
and  where  the  honour  of  the 
British  nation  was  wont  to  be 
asserted  with  dignity  and  power, 
into  a  theatre  for  the  display  of 
the  Premier's  capabilities  for  sen- 
sational legislation.  Our  reformed 
Parliament  has  become  a  deformed 
Parliament,  —  an  eyesore  to  the 
country,  instead  of  an  object  of 
admiration  as  it  used  to  be  to  all 
the  free  communities  of  Europe. 

When  a  country  is  content  to 
place  itself  unreservedly  in  the  hands 
of  an  individual  statesman,  and  to 
accept  as  a  dictator  the  man  who 
should  properly  be  its  mouthpiece, 
it  cannot  be  altogether  unprepared 
for  an  abuse  of  power.  The  con- 
stituencies took  Mr  Gladstone  at 
his  own  estimate,  which  was  cer- 
tainly high  enough  to  mislead  the 
unwary.  His  chief  aim  was  to 
return  to  office  as  the  head  of  the 
Liberal  party;  and  he  succeeded 
in  persuading  the  public  that  all 
that  was  wrong  would  be  righted 
as  soon  as  he  could  grasp  the  seals 
of  office.  The  Premier  seems  to 
have  accepted  in  its  fullest  sense 
the  idea  that  the  victory  of  the 
last  general  elections  was  one  per- 
sonal to  himself  rather  than  a 
triumph  of  Liberal  principles.  He 
claims  that  in  returning  himself  to 
power,  the  constituencies  have  en- 
dorsed with  their  approbation  any 
measures  that  he  may  now  or  here- 
after think  fit  to  put  forward.  Such, 
at  any  rate,  is  the  principle  upon 
which  he  has  acted  with  regard 
to  the  Irish  Land  Bill.  The  Irish 
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question  was  in  no  sense  before  the 
public  at  the  last  general  election. 
Mr  Gladstone  as  distinctly  evaded 
discussing  it  as  Lord  Beaconsfield 
had  put  it  forward  as  a  proper  test 
by  which  the  constituencies  might 
try  the  claims  of  parties  ;  and 
only  those  Liberals  who  wished  to 
bid  for  the  Irish  votes  dealt  with 
the  demands  of  the  Land  League. 
Throughout  his  Mid-Lothian  cam- 
paign, Mr  Gladstone  treated  the 
Irish  Land  question  as  settled 
by  his  Act  of  1870 ;  and  certainly 
up  to  his  assumption  of  office  he 
entertained  no  idea  of  further  re- 
forms except  upon  the  lines  that  he 
had  then  laid  down.  Yet  we  are 
now  told  and  told  again,  that  the 
Irish  Land  Bill  was  a  question  upon 
which  the  constituencies  have  pro- 
nounced ;  and  the  votes  of  confi- 
dence from  the  Liberal  organisa- 
tions have  been  paraded  as  if  they 
represented  the  united  voice  of  the 
country.  But  the  fact  remains, 
that  never  at  any  time  from  its  in- 
troduction down  to  the  date  of  its 
becoming  law,  has  the  Land  Bill 
excited  any  sincere  enthusiasm  even 
among  the  Liberals  themselves.  It 
bore  the  stamp  of  being  a  purely 
party  measure,  and  as  such  the 
Liberals  have  fought  stoutly  for 
it ;  but  they  have  done  so  without 
faith  in  its  principles,  and  with  but 
little  conviction  that  it  will  be 
efficacious  in  allaying  Irish  discon- 
tent or  in  disarming  the  agitation 
against  British  rule  in  that  country. 
The  progress  of  the  Land  Bill 
through  the  Lower  House  was  ren- 
dered remarkable  by  the  unbroken 
apathy  with  which  its  discussion  was 
regarded  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
country.  Except  the  Liberal  news- 
papers, which  as  a  rule  do  not 
seem  to  have  taken  the  trouble 
necessary  to  understand  its  provi- 
sions, no  section  of  the  community 
showed  any  interest  in  following 
the  course  of  the  debates.  Unless, 
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indeed,  readers  kept  a  copy  of  the 
Bill,  and  a  periodically  revised  list 
of  the  amendments,  at  their  elbows, 
the  information  they  could  have  ob- 
tained from  the  debates  themselves 
would  scarcely  have  repaid  the  trou- 
ble. The  same  indifference  which 
pervaded  the  public  ruled  inside 
the  House  of  Commons.  There  was 
never  so  long  a  discussion  in  Par- 
liament in  which  so  few  members 
have  taken  part, — a  fact  that  is  all 
the  more  remarkable  when  we  re- 
member that  in  the  present  House 
ignorance  has  not  supplied  members 
with  modesty  in  speaking  upon 
such  subjects  as  Afghanistan  and 
the  Transvaal.  The  intense  disgust 
with  which  the  Conservatives  found 
themselves  compelled  to  sit  by  and 
see  a  schemeof  spoliation carriedinto 
law  that  only  the  most  shameless  of 
statesmen  could  have  put  forward, 
froze  into  silence  almost  all  mem- 
bers on  the  Opposition  side,  save 
those  whom  the  duties  of  their  situ- 
ation compelled  to  express  the  views 
of  the  party.  The  Ministerialists 
as  a  rule  have  not  cared  about  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  or  bestirred 
themselves  except  in  obedience  to 
the  orders  of  the  Treasury  Bench. 
They  felt  that  the  Government  had 
so  committed  itself  to  the  Bill  that 
it  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  mea- 
sure ;  they  had  no  wish  to  imperil 
their  newly  secured  seats  by  an 
appeal  to  the  country,  still  less 
did  they  desire  to  see  a  Conserva- 
tive Government  supplant  the  pres- 
ent Ministry  ;  and  so  they  patrioti- 
cally sat  out  the  debates,  and  voted 
according  to  the  instructions  of  the 
Liberal  whip.  Among  the  multi- 
farious divisions  of  opinion  that  dis- 
tinguish the  Liberal  side  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  only  two  classes 
of  men  have  taken  a  sincere  interest 
in  the  passing  of  the  Bill.  One  of 
these  has  been  the  Red  party,  the 
men  who  aim  at  republicanising  the 
Constitution,  who  welcome  any  ap- 
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proach  towards  socialism,  and  who 
are  ready  to  support  any  measure 
that  tends  to  weaken  the  class  of 
landlords.  The  other  party  was  the 
believers  in  Mr  Gladstone's  infalli- 
bility, who  accept  any  scheme  which 
he  puts  forward — every  word  which 
falls  from  his  lips — as  indisputable 
dogma.  Out  of  blind  devotion  to 
their  leader,  these  Liberals  have 
accepted  the  Bill  without  scrutiny, 
and  eifectually  thwarted  the  prac- 
tical effect  which  the  Opposition 
sought  to  give  to  its  criticisms. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  unspar- 
ing use  which  the  Government 
made  of  its  majorities  in  the  Lower 
House,  the  Land  Bill  did  not 
escape  from  the  Commons  until 
some  of  the  more  objectionable  of 
its  crudities  had  been  toned  down. 
The  keen  scrutiny  which  its  clauses 
underwent  at  the  hands  of  Mr 
Gibson  opened  the  eyes  of  members 
on  both  sides  of  the  House  to  the 
impracticable  nature  of  many  of  its 
provisions.  The  penal  character  of 
the  Bill  as  against  landlords  was 
considerably  lessened;  and  the  glar- 
ing injustice  of  the  original  pro- 
posal to  debar  them  from  all  access 
to  the  Land  Court,  except  when 
taken  there  at  the  instance  of  their 
tenants,  was  in  some  measure,  but 
only  in  a  measure,  redressed.  But 
in  several  cases  the  alterations 
which  the  Bill  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  Ministerialists  were, 
as  Sir  Boyle  Eoche  would  have 
said,  amendments  that  made  the 
matter  worse.  The  "reasonable 
grounds"  which  were  originally 
left  to  the  landlord  to  object  to  a 
purchaser  of  tenant-right  were  dis- 
carded, and  the  justice  of  the  objec- 
tion referred  to  the  decision  of  the 
Court.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Government  had  to  recede  some- 
what from  its  arbitrary  principle  for 
fixing  a  fair  rent  in  the  case  of 
"present  tenancies"  by  a  reference 
to  the  tenant's  title  to  compensa- 


tion for  disturbance,  and  had  to 
leave  the  matter  to  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  with  instructions  to  have 
due  regard  to  the  tenant's  interest. 
Yet  on  the  whole,  the  Bill  may  be 
said  to  have  left  the  Commons 
with  but  few  modifications  to  ac- 
count for  the  months  of  tedious 
debate  that  had  been  spent  over  it. 
The  cardinal  principles  of  the  origi- 
nal scheme  were  clearly  maintained : 
the  feelings  and  interests  of  the 
Irish  landlords  were  unceremoni- 
ously brushed  aside,  and  a  measure 
whose  confiscatory  character  has 
excited  the  astonishment  of  all  the 
Continental  nations,  received  the 
sanction  of  a  sweeping  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

It  was  not  until  the  Land  Bill 
reached  the  Upper  House  that  the 
interest  of  the  country  in  it  can  be 
said  to  have  been  quickened, — an 
interest  which  sprang  in  reality 
more  from  the  chance  of  a  collision 
between  the  two  Chambers  than 
from  any  doubts  about  the  treatment 
which  the  Bill  would  receive  at  the 
hands  of  the  Peers.  There  was  at 
no  time  any  danger  that  the  Lords 
would  refuse  to  consider  the  meas- 
ure in  an  equitable  and  liberal  spirit. 
Objectionable  as  the  majority  of 
them  must  have  felt  the  measure  to 
be,  it  came  to  them  with  too  strong 
a  recommendation  from  the  Low- 
er House  to  be  unceremoniously 
thrown  out  on  the  second  reading. 
Lord  Salisbury,  on  his  part,  showed 
a  proper  respect  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Commons, — a  respect  which  it 
can  hardly  be  said  has  been  alto- 
gether reciprocated.  It  remained  for 
the  Lords,  then,  only  to  subject  the 
Bill  to  a  searching  scrutiny,  and  to 
trim  down  its  arbitrary  and  confis- 
catory provisions  as  far  as  was  pos- 
sible with  regard  to  the  general 
principle  of  the  measure.  And  cer- 
tainly the  rapid  review  to  which 
the  Peers  subjected  the  Bill  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  country  to  its  true 
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character  more  than  allthe  months  of 
debate  in  the  Lower  House.  Keen 
as  were  the  criticisms  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury and  Earl  Cairns,  they  were  far 
surpassed  in  sharpness  by  the  indig- 
nation with  which  Liberal  Peers,  led 
by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  attacked  the 
principles  of  the  Bill.  Not  content 
with  denouncing  the  Bill  itself,  the 
Duke  on  the  second  night  of  the 
debate  fell  foul  of  its  supporters, 
his  late  colleagues,  whom  he  aptly 
characterised  as  "jelly-fishes"  "des- 
titute of  a  skeleton  and  a  back- 
bone," which  seem  to  be  making 
"  most  beautiful  convulsive  move- 
ments in  the  water,"  but  which  are 
really  "  only  floating  with  the  cxir- 
rents  and  the  tide."  The  repug- 
nance of  the  Peers  to  the  Bill, 
coupled  with  their  desire  to  give 
the  measure  a  fair  trial,  was  well 
expressed  in  the  Duke's  opening 
sentences  : — 

"  It  does  not  happen,  however,  that 
every  measure  which  is  pressed  on 
Parliament  is  just  and  wise.  My  own 
impression  is  that  there  never  has  been 
a  wider  gap  in  any  measure  between 
its  own  intrinsic  merits  and  the  re- 
commendations derived  from  external 
circumstances  than  in  the  Bill  now 
before  the  House.  I  think  I  could 
trace  in  the  debate  last  night  some 
feeling  of  bitterness,  and  almost  of 
humiliation,  that  we  felt  ourselves 
obliged  to  accept  a  measure  to  which 
many  of  us  have  strong  and  funda- 
mental objections." 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable 
criticisms  of  all  were  supplied  by 
the  Irish  Peers,  who,  considering 
how  their  interests  are  affected  by 
the  Bill,  dealt  with  its  clauses  in 
a  spirit  of  great  justice  and  moder- 
ation. Speaking  as  a  supporter  of 
the  Government,  Lord  Lansdowne 
warned  them  in  most  impressive 
terms  that  the  Land  Bill  would 
not  compass  the  benefits  in  Ireland 
which  the  Cabinet  claims  that  it  is 
to  achieve ;  and  pointed  out  that,  as 
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a  piece  of  legislation,  the  Bill  was 
really  a  retrogression. 

"  In  this  country,"  said  his  lord- 
ship, "the  dream  of  all  reformers 
was  simplification.  It  was  in  Ire- 
land alone  that  the  Government  were 
going  deliberately  to  take  a  step 
backwards  in  the  direction  of  that 
chaos  from  which,  other  civilised  com- 
munities had  emerged.  This  Bill 
would  not  prove  to  be  a  settlement  of 
the  Irish  question.  On  no  single  line 
of  it  was  anything  like  finality  written. 
It  had  been  won  by  agitation,  and  it 
would  be  a  point  of  departure  from 
which  a  new  agitation  would  pro- 
ceed." 

Liberal  and  Tory  vied  with  each 
other  in  stripping  the  Bill  of  the  pre- 
tensions with  which  Lord  Carling- 
ford  had  clothed  it ;  and  when  the 
time  came  for  the  Earl  of  Kimberley 
to  close  the  debate,  he  did  so  in 
the  tone  of  a  man  who  has  no  hope 
that  his  words  will  carry  conviction 
with  them. 

The  debates  on  the  second  read- 
ing went  over  so  thoroughly  all  the 
controversial  points  in  the  Bill,  that 
the  work  of  the  Lords  in  committee 
was  much  simplified,  and  the  clauses 
were  disposed  of  with  a  celerity 
which  fully  vindicated  the  char- 
acter of  the  Peers  as  men  of  busi- 
ness. Two  days  after  the  second 
reading  the  House  went  into  Com- 
mittee, and  disposed  of  the  Bill  in 
two  sittings,  reporting  and  reading 
it  at  a  third.  In  accepting  the 
Bill,  Lord  Salisbury  distinctly 
pointed  out  the  amendments  that 
the  Conservative  party  would  re- 
quire ;  and  both  his  lordship  and 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  endeavoured 
earnestly  to  remove  some  of  its 
more  objectionable  features.  The 
value  of  the  Conservative  sugges- 
tions was  shown  by  the  fact,  that 
not  a  few  of  their  amendments  were 
accepted  by  the  Government,  while 
those  which  it  resisted  with  most 
obstinacy  came  mainly  from  Peers 
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upon  its  own  side.  The  restriction 
upon  the  landlord's  right  of  access 
to  the  Land  Court  was  swept  away 
by  Lord  Salisbury ;  and  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  brought  in,  in  an  amended 
form,  the  proposal  which  had  been 
made  by  Mr  Heneage  in  the  Lower 
House,  giving  the  landlord  who 
had  executed  all  the  improvements 
on  a  holding  a  veto  on  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  tenant  as  a  pur- 
chaser of  the  tenant-right.  Not  less 
important  was  the  amendment  in- 
troduced by  Lord  Cairns  as  a  check 
on  collusive  sales  of  a  tenant's  in- 
terest, with  the  view  to  defraud  the  • 
landlord  of  his  arrears.  But  the 
Peers  must  really  have  felt  it  a 
hopeless  task  to  improve  a  measure 
that  was  in  its  essence  unjust  and 
spoliatory,  and  which  could  only 
have  been  improved  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  an  entirely  different 
principle  from  the  one  on  which 
the  authors  of  the  Bill  had  pro- 
ceeded in  framing  their  scheme. 

The  points  of  divergence  between 
the  two  Houses,  which  led  to  the 
Bill  being  employed  in  a  game  of 
legislative  football,  were  really  of 
less  interest  than  the  important 
constitutional  questions  which  their 
disagreement  threatened  to  raise. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  severe 
strain  on  the  British  Constitution 
which  Mr  Gladstone's  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs  always  in- 
volves, that  there  should  be  a  colli- 
sion between  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  that  an  endeavour 
should  be  made  to  bully  the  less 
popular  assembly  by  broad  hints  of 
extinction  in  case  it  remain  refrac- 
tory. On  such  occasions  the  dig- 
nity and  good  sense  of  the  House 
of  Peers  generally  stand  it  in  good 
stead,  and  it  is  very  rarely  that  it 
does  not  gain  in  public  estimation 
by  the  discussion.  At  a  time  when 
we  are  departing  from  the  beaten 
paths  of  British  legislation,  the 
value  of  a  hereditary  chamber  as  a 


counterpoise  to  democracy  cannot 
safely  be  decried ;  and  it  was  not 
upon  so  doubtful  a  measure  as  the 
Land  Bill  that  the  country  would 
have  allowed  the  Premier  to  dic- 
tate to  the  Lords.  "We  say  the 
Premier,  for  the  Land  Bill  is  dis- 
tinctly his  own  scheme,  and  has 
been  supported  by  the  Commons 
as  such,  rather  than  as  a  measure 
which  commands  the  general  con- 
fidence of  Liberals.  It  was  due 
to  Mr  Gladstone's  hectoring  tone 
that  the  Lords  did  not  carry  their 
spirit  of  compromise  further  when 
the  Bill  came  back  to  them  a  second 
time  from  the  Commons  ;  for  we 
cannot  suppose  that  they  felt  a  suf- 
ficiently keen  interest  in  any  point 
connected  with  the  measure,  as  to 
precipitate  for  its  sake  a  constitu- 
tional crisis.  The  result,  however, 
has  been,  so  far  as  the  Government 
was  concerned,  a  failure.  The 
Lords  were  quite  willing  to  act 
upon  the  principle  of  give  and  take, 
and  readily  responded  to  the  im- 
proved tone  of  the  Commons  when 
their  proposals  were  considered  for 
the  second  time  in  the  Lower  House. 
The  concessions  which  the  firmness 
of  the  Lords  wrung  from  the  Gov- 
ernment are  important  enoiigh  to 
form  decided  features  in  the  Land 
Act.  If  it  were  only  that  the  right 
of  the  landlord  to  resort  to  the 
Land  Court  has  been  saved  by  the 
attitude  of  the  Peers,  their  resistance 
to  the  dictation  of  the  Government 
would  have  been  of  value ;  but  the 
Lords  have  also  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  most  useful  mo- 
difications which  the  Bill  has  re- 
ceived have  been  their  own  work. 

How  it  came  about  that  the  per- 
sistence of  the  Peers  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  violent  attitude  of 
command  assumed  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  other,  gave  place  so 
speedily  to  a  smiling  reconciliation 
and  an  eagerness  to  compromise  the 
grounds  of  dispute,  is  a  point  on 
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which  more  information  would  be 
welcomed  by  the  inquisitive  portion 
of  the  public.  The  spectacle  of 
Lords  Salisbury  and  Granville  sit- 
ting side  by  side  on  the  front  Oppo- 
sition Bench,  with  a  pleasant  smile 
on  their  faces  instead  of  the  angry 
look  which  they  wore  during  the 
former  night  of  the  debate,  was 
gladly  hailed  as  a  signal  that  a 
truce  had  been  proclaimed  between 
the  two  Houses — a  truce  with  which, 
it  may  be  said,  as  was  remarked  of 
the  Peace  of  Amiens,  every  one 
is  pleased,  and  of  which  no  one 
is  proud.  But  who  was  the  ma- 
gician by.  whose  intervention  the 
storm  was  allayed  1  Was  it  Lord 
Cairns  with  his  mellifluent  voice  ? 
or  Lord  Granville,  the  gentlest  and 
mildest  of  leaders?  or  the  wise 
Speaker,  by  whose  counsel  it  was 
that  the  House  of  Commons  ad- 
journed over  Saturday  to  allow 
time  for  calm  thought ; — for  if  "  la 
nuit  porte  conseil,"  certainly  Sun- 
day, and  forty-eight  hours  amid  the 
groves  of  Mentmore,  is  a  wonderful 
soother  of  the  nervous  system.  Or 
did  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby's  activity 
promote  the  "  entente  cordiale  ?  " 
Who  can  say  1  All  we  know  is  that 
on  Monday  evening,  to  their  great 
surprise,  the  Peers  who  crowded  the 
gallery  expecting  to  listen  to  a  furi- 
ous denunciation  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  heard  themselves  mentioned 
in  mild  and  gentle  accents,  and  found 
that  Mr  Gladstone  approached  the 
question  no  longer  in  the  spirit  of  a 
Dictator  but  in  thatof  a  constitution- 
al Minister.  "So  it  was  in  a  hopeful 
disposition  that  a  large  number  of 
Peers  assembled  in  Arlington  Street 
at  two  o'clock  on  Tuesday,  and 
there  was  a  feeling  of  universal 
satisfaction  when  their  great  chief 
rubbed  off  all  the  war-paint,  buried 
the  hatchet,  and  expressed  his 
opinion  that  as  the  Premier  had 
conceded  so  much,  he  was  prepared 
to  advise  an  unconditional  accept- 


ance of  the  Bill  as  amended.  Other 
Peers  addressed  the  meeting,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Waterford  expressed 
his  gratitude  to  the  noble  leaders, 
to  whose  bold  and  gallant  front  it 
was  owing  that  some  meed  of  justice 
had  now  been  meted  to  the  land- 
lords. It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
many  present  had  privately  repre- 
sented their  views  to  the  leaders, 
that  this  was  not  the  occasion  to 
come  into  conflict  with  the  Com- 
mons—  the  state  of  Ireland,  as 
worked  up  between  the  Govern- 
ment proffers  and  the  Land  League 
demands,  was  far  too  critical. 

The  Lords  may  well  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  result.  They  have 
shown  that  they  know  when  to 
resist  and  when  to  yield ;  that  it 
is  their  function  not  so  much  to 
resist  as  to  improve  measures  when 
these  are  sent  up  to  them.  Lord 
Carlingford  frankly  admitted  how 
much  this  measure  had  benefited 
by  the  Lords'  amendments.  The 
preliminary  meetings  of  Peers,  too, 
have  proved  to  be  of  great  use  in 
averting  a  crisis.  Those  who  were 
doubtful  of  the  expediency  of  the 
course  proposed  by  the  leaders, 
did  not  speak  out.  This,  however, 
is  not  to  be  regretted  now,  as 
it  would  have  chilled  the  lan- 
guage of  opposition.  And  it  was 
Lord  Salisbury's  determined  expres- 
sion that  gave  Mr  Gladstone  sub- 
ject of  thought.  The  Liberal  organs 
have  had  their  ingenuity  sorely  tried 
in  dealing  with  the  Premier's  con- 
cessions. When  they  wish  to  abuse 
the  Lords,  the  Ministerial  journals 
declare  that  the  criminal  obstinacy 
of  the  Upper  House  has  marred 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  a 
perfect  Bill.  When  they  wish  to 
apologise  for  the  Premier,  they  tell 
us  that  his  concessions  amount  to 
next  to  nothing.  They  cannot, 
then,  attack  the  Lords  as  they 
did  in  1870  for  rendering  the 
Bill  inefficient  by  their  amend- 
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ments.  The  House  of  Lords  never 
stood  higher  in  the  opinion  of 
the  country  than  at  the  present 
time.  And  not  even  the  attacks 
which  come  from  the  quarters  near- 
est to  itself  will  detract  from  the 
deep  conviction  of  the  value  of  a 
House  placed  above  popular  passion, 
with  which  the  Peers'  discussion  of 
the  Land  Bill  has  filled  the  public 
mind  at  the  present  moment.  Such 
assaults  upon  the  House  of  Peers 
as  that  directed  recently  by  the 
Marquis  of  Bland  ford  in  the  col- 
umns of  a  contemporary  magazine, 
have  too  small  an  air  of  sincerity 
to  carry  weight  with  them,  and 
only  make  readers  regret  that  the 
descendant  of  so  eminent  a  states- 
man as  the  great  Marlborough 
should  present  in  his  own  person  a 
stronger  confirmation  than  he  has 
put  forward  with  his  pen  of  the 
popular  objection  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  hereditary  legislators  do 
not  necessarily  transmit  their  wis- 
dom to  their  representatives. 

The  chief  point  of  interest  now 
connected  with  the  Land  Bill  is 
the  temper  in  which  it  will  be 
received  by  the  Irish  people,  and 
the  effect  which  it  will  produce 
upon  political  disaffection  and  agra- 
rian crime.  As  yet  the  condition 
of  that  country  has  given  no  satis- 
factory response  to  the  Liberal 
"  message  of  peace ; "  nor  has  the 
party  of  agitation  signified  their 
intention  of  accepting  the  Act  as 
an  equivalent  for  their  demands 
of  a  Land  Revolution.  That  they 
will  do  their  best  to  render  the  law 
unworkable,  to  push  a  civil  war 
against  the  landlord  by  means  of 
the  unfavourable  clauses  of  the 
Bill,  and  to  prolong  the  agrarian 
agitation  by  swamping  the  Court 
with  cases,  may  very  safely  be  pre- 
dicted. Should,  however,  a  general 
withdrawal  of  support  on  the  part 
of  those  who  directly  benefit  by  the 
Bill  take  place,  Mr  Parnell  and  his 


friends  have  sufficient  ingenuity  to 
change  the  venue,  and  find  another 
popular  cry  with  which  to  inflame 
the  passions  of  the  country.      In 
the  Land  Act,  agitation  has  scored 
a  success  over  the  law  and  constitu- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as 
over  the  sound  principles  of  poli- 
tical  economy;    and   it  would   be 
folly    to    suppose    that    men    so 
bent   upon    promoting    dissension 
between  the  two  countries  as  are 
Mr  Parnell  and   his   friends,   will 
not  seek  to  follow  up  their  present 
triumph  by  future   victories   of  a 
similar  kind.      There  is  a  danger, 
too,  that   the  impatient  character 
of   the   Premier   will  induce   him 
to  proclaim  the  Irish  millennium 
before   sufficient   evidence   of    the 
arrival    of    that    happy    event    is 
forthcoming.      The  Irish  have  re- 
ceived   their    message    of    peace ; 
and    it    is   in    keeping   with    Mr 
Gladstone's   temperament   that  he 
should    forthwith    act    upon    the 
assumption  that  the  message   has 
been   listened   to.      The   Coercion 
Act,  never  too  firmly  enforced  by 
the  present  Government,  has  pre- 
sented appearances  during  the  last 
few   months   of    being   still   more 
laxly  applied  to  the  disorders  of  the 
country,  as  if  the  Government  were 
determined  to  seize  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  clearing  the  field  for 
the  fresh  operations  of  the   Land 
League,  and  the  Fenian  skirmishers 
whom    the   American   citizens    so 
benevolently  supply  with   pocket- 
money.    The  Parnellites  are  already 
preparing  to  rouse  the  Irish  masses 
on  the  question  of  coercion  during 
the  recess,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
foresee  that,  amid  the  hubbub  that 
will   be   raised,   the   voice   of  Mr 
Gladstone's    "message    of    peace" 
will  be  heard  only  inside  the  Land 
Court. 

We  take  our  leave  of  the  Land 
Act  with  the  painful  feeling  that 
the  time  of  Parliament  has  been 
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wasted,  and  the  business  of  the 
country  disorganised,  for  a  measure 
which  is  at  best  but  a  Ministerial 
idea ;  which  affords  no  grounds  of 
confidence  in  the  present,  and  pre- 
sents little  element  of  hope  for  the 
future  ;  that  is  destined  to  cripple 
and  embitter  the  only  influential 
class  in  Ireland,  upon  whose  loyalty 
and  co-operation  the  Crown  has 
been  at  all  times  able  to  depend ; 
and  which  is  decidedly  the  most 
substantial  encouragement  that  the 
Home  Rulers  have  received  in  their 
resolution  to  persevere  for  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Union.  But  above 
all,  we  look  with  the  gravest  appre- 
hensions to  the  effect  which  the 
sanction  of  a  novel  and  dangerous 
method  of  dealing  with  property  in 
land  may  produce  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  re- 
cognition that  the  principle  of 
"  earth-hunger  "  is  a  legitimate  feel- 
ing, which  the  State  is  bound  to 
gratify  as  soon  as  it  is  forcibly  ex- 
pressed, affords  a  temptation  that 
has  a  wider  application  than  to 
Ireland.  The  depressed  condition 
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of  the  British  agriculturist,  and  the 
difficulties  to  which  he  is  exposed 
by  our  present  tariff  policy,  natur- 
ally tend  to  unsettle  the  content- 
ment with  which  he  has  hitherto  in 
moat  instances  vie  wed  ^  the  system 
of  British  land  tenure ;  and  he  would 
be  less  than  human  if  he  did  not 
envy  the  Irish  cultivator  a  portion 
of  the  beneficence  of  which  the 
State  has  just  made  the  latter  the 
recipient.  The  abortive  attempts 
which  the  Land  League  have  made 
to  excite  the  agricultural  classes  in 
this  country  show  that  we  are  still 
some  distance  from  an  "  earth-hun- 
ger "  outcry,  but  it  is  from  no  fault  of 
the  present  Government  in  not  hold- 
ing out  a  bait  to  agricultural  cupid- 
ity. The  presence  of  the  Irish 
Land  Act  on  the  Statute  Book  cer- 
tainly marks  an  epoch  in  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  good  relations  that 
have  subsisted  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  and  gives  the  signal 
for  a  warfare  of  classes  the  results 
of  which  no  one  in  the  present 
generation  can  with  certainty  fore- 
tell. 
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CHAPTER   I. — INTRODUCTION. 


IT  may  be  doubted  whether  a 
brighter,  more  prosperous,  and 
specially  a  more  orderly  colony 
than  Britannula  was  ever  settled 
by  British  colonists.  But  it  had 
its  period  of  separation  from  the 
mother  country,  though  never  of 
rebellion, — like  its  elder  sister  New 
Zealand.  Indeed,  in  that  respect, 
it  simply  followed  the  lead  given 
her  by  the  Australias,  which,  when 
they  set  up  for  themselves,  did  so 
with  the  full  co-operation  of  Eng- 
land. There  was,  no  doubt,  a  special 
cause  with  us  which  did  not  exist 
in  Australia,  and  which  was  only, 
in  part,  understood  by  the  British 
Government  when  we  Britannulists 
were  allowed  to  stand  by  ourselves. 
The  great  doctrine  of  a  "Fixed 
Period"  was  received  by  them  at 
first  with  ridicule,  and  then  with 
dismay ;  but  it  was  undoubtedly 
the  strong  faith  which  we  of  Bri- 
tannula had  in  that  doctrine  which 
induced  our  separation.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  successful 
than  our  efforts  to  live  alone  dur- 
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ing  the  thirty  years  that  we  re- 
mained our  own  masters.  We  re- 
pudiated no  debt, — as  have  done 
some  of  our  neighbours ;  and  no 
attempts  have  been  made  towards 
communism, — as  have  been  the  case 
with  others.  We  have  been  labori- 
ous, contented,  and  prosperous  ;  and 
if  we  have  been  reabsorbed  by  the 
mother  country,  in  accordance  with 
what  I  cannot  but  call  the  pusil- 
lanimous conduct  of  certain  of  our 
elder  Britannulists,  it  has  not  been 
from  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
island,  but  from  the  opposition  with 
which  the  Fixed  Period  has  been 
regarded. 

I  think  I  must  begin  my  story 
by  explaining  in  moderate  language 
a  few  of  the  manifest  advantages 
which  would  attend  the  adoption 
of  the  Fixed  Period  in  all  coun- 
tries. As  far  as  the  law  went  it 
was  adopted  in  Britannula.  Its 
adoption  was  the  first  thing  dis- 
cussed by  our  young  assembly, 
when  we  found  ourselves  alone ; 
and  though  there  were  disputes 
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on  the  subject,  in  none  of  them  was 
opposition  made  to  the  system.  I 
myself,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  had  been 
elected  Speaker  of  that  Parliament. 
But  I  was,  nevertheless,  able  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  bills  in 
committee,  and  I  did  so  with 
some  enthusiasm.  Thirty  years 
have  passed  since,  and  my  "period" 
is  drawing  nigh.  But  I  am  still  as 
energetic  as  ever,  and  as  assured 
that  the  doctrine  will  ultimately 
prevail  over  the  face  of  the  civil- 
ised world,  though  I  will  acknow- 
ledge that  men  are  not  as  yet  ripe 
for  it. 

The  Fixed  Period  has  been  so 
far  discussed  as  to  make  it  almost 
unnecessary  for  me  to  explain  its 
tenets,  though  its  advantages  may 
require  a  few  words  of  argument  in 
a  world  that  is  at  present  dead  to 
its  charms.  It  consists  altogether 
of  the  abolition  of  the  miseries, 
weakness,  and  faineant  imbecility 
of  old  age,  by  the  prearranged  ceas- 
ing to  live  of  those  who  would 
otherwise  become  old.  Need  I 
explain  to  the  inhabitants  of  Eng- 
land, for  whom  I  chiefly  write, 
how  extreme  are  those  sufferings, 
and  how  great  the  costliness  of 
that  old  age  which  is  unable  in  any 
degree  to  supply  its  own  wants'? 
Such  old  age  should  not,  we 
Britannulists  maintain,  be  allowed 
to  be.  This  should  be  prevented, 
in  the  interests  both  of  the  young 
and  of  those  who  do  become  old 
when  obliged  to  linger  on  after 
their  "  period "  of  work  is  over. 
Two  mistakes  have  been  made  by 
mankind  in  reference  to  their  own 
race, — first,  in  allowing  the  world 
to  be  burdened  with  the  continued 
maintenance  of  those  whose  cares 
should  have  been  made  to  cease, 
and  whose  troubles  should  be  at  an 
end.  Does  not  the  Psalmist  say 
the  same ?  —  "If  by  reason  of 
strength  they  be  fourscore  years, 
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yet  is  their  strength  labour  and 
sorrow."  And  the  second,  in  re- 
quiring those  who  remain  to  live 
a  useless  and  painful  life.  Both 
these  errors  have  come  from  an  ill- 
judged  and  a  thoughtless  tender- 
ness,— a  tenderness  to  the  young  in 
not  calling  upon  them  to  provide 
for  the  decent  and  comfortable  de- 
parture of  their  progenitors ;  and 
a  tenderness  to  the  old  lest  the 
man,  when  uninstructed  and  un- 
conscious of  good  and  evil,  should 
be  unwilling  to  leave  the  world 
for  which  he  is  not  fitted.  But 
such  tenderness  is  no  better  than 
unpardonable  weakness.  Statistics 
have  told  us  that  the  sufficient  sus- 
tenance of  an  old  man  is  more  costly 
than  the  feeding  of  a  young  one, — 
as  is  also  the  care,  nourishment,  and 
education  of  the  as  yet  unprofitable 
child.  Statistics  also  have  told  us 
that  the  unprofitable  young  and  the 
no  less  unprofitable  old  form  a  third 
of  the  population.  Let  the  reader 
think  of  the  burden  with  which 
the  labour  of  the  world  is  thus 
saddled.  To  these  are  to  be  added 
all  who,  because  of  illness  cannot 
work,  and  because  of  idleness  will 
not.  How  are  a  people  to  thrive 
when  so  weighted  ?  And  for  what 
good  1  As  for  the  children,  they 
are  clearly  necessary.  They  have 
to  be  nourished  in  order  that  they 
may  do  good  work  as  their  time 
shall  come.  But  for  whose  good 
are  the  old  and  effete  to  be  main- 
tained amid  all  these  troubles  and 
miseries  1  Had  there  been  any  one 
in  our  Parliament  capable  of  show- 
ing that  they  could  reasonably  de- 
sire it,  the  bill  would  not  have  been 
passed.  Though  to  me  the  politico- 
economical  view  of  the  subject  was 
always  very  strong,  the  relief  to  be 
brought  to  the  aged  was  the  one 
argument  to  which  no  reply  could 
be  given. 

It  was  put  forward  by  some  who 
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opposed  the  movement  that  the  old 
themselves  would  not  like  it.  I 
never  felt  sure  of  that,  nor  do  I 
now.  When  the  colony  had  be- 
come used  to  the  "  Fixed  Period  " 
system,  the  old  would  become  ac- 
customed as  well  as  the  young.  It 
is  to  be  understood  that  a  euthan- 
asia was  to  be  prepared  for  them ; 
— and  how  many,  as  men  now  are, 
does  a  euthanasia  await  1  And  they 
would  depart  with  the  full  respect 
of  all  their  felknv  -  citizens.  To 
how  many  does  that  lot  now  fall  ? 
During  the  last  years  of  their  lives 
they  were  to  be  saved  from  any  of  the 
horrors  of  poverty.  How  many  now 
lack  the  comforts  they  cannot  earn 
for  themselves  ?  And  to  them  there 
would  be  no  degraded  feeling  that 
they  were  the  recipients  of  charity. 
They  would  be  prepared  for  their 
departure,  for  the  benefit  of  their 
country,  surrounded  by  all  the  com- 
forts to  which,  at  their  time  of  life, 
they  would  be  susceptible,  in  a  col- 
lege maintained  at  the  public  ex- 
pense ;  and  each,  as  he  drew  nearer 
to  the  happy  day,  would  be  treated 
with  still  increasing  honour.  I 
myself  had  gone  most  closely  into 
the  question  of  expense,  and  had 
found  that  by  the  use  of  machinery 
the  college  could  almost  be  made 
self-supporting.  But  we  should 
save  on  an  average  .£50  for  each 
man  and  woman  who  had  departed. 
When  our  population  should  have 
become  a  million,  presuming  that 
one  only  in  fifty  would  have  reached 
the  desired  age,  the  sum  actually 
saved  to  the  colony  would  amount 
to  £1,000,000  a-year.  It  would 
keep  us  out  of  debt,  make  for  us  our 
railways,  render  all  our  rivers  na- 
vigable, construct  our  bridges,  and 
leave  us  shortly  the  richest  people 
on  God's  earth  !  And  this  would 
bs  effected  by  a  measure  doing  more 
good  to  the  aged  than  to  any  other 
class  of  the  community  ! 


Many  arguments  were  used  against 
us,  but  vain  and  futile  in  their 
conception.  In  it  religion  was 
brought  to  bear ;  and  in  talking  of 
this  the  terrible  word  "  murder  " 
was  brought  into  common  use.  I 
remember  startling  the  House  by 
forbidding  any  member  to  use  a 
phrase  so  revolting  to  the  majesty 
of  the  people.  Murder  !  Did  any 
one  who  attempted  to  deter  us  by 
the  use  of  foul  language,  bethink 
himself  that  murder,  to  be  murder, 
must  be  opposed  to  the  law  1  This 
thing  was  to  be  done  by  the  law. 
There  can  be  no  other  murder.  If 
a  murderer  be  hanged, — in  Eng- 
land, I  mean,  for  in  Britannula  we 
have  no  capital  punishment,  • —  is 
that  murder?  It  is  not  so,  only 
because  the  law  enacts  it.  I  and 
a  few  others  did  succeed  at  last 
in  stopping  the  use  of  that  word. 
Then  they  talked  to  us  of  Methu- 
selah, and  endeavoured  to  draw 
an  argument  from  the  age  of  the 
patriarchs.  I  asked  them  in  com- 
mittee whether  they  were  prepared 
to  prove  that  the  969  years,  as 
spoken  of  in  Genesis,  were  the  same 
measure  of  time  as  969  years  now, 
and  told  them  that  if  the  sanitary 
arrangements  of  the  world  would 
again  permit  men  to  live  as  long 
as  the  patriarchs,  we  would  gladly 
change  the  Fixed  Period. 

In  fact,  there  was  not  a  word  to 
be  said  against  us  except  that  which 
referred  to  the  feelings  of  the  young 
and  old.  Feelings  are  changeable, 
I  told  them  at  that  great  and  glori- 
ous meeting  which  we  had  at  Glad- 
stonopolis,  and  though  naturally 
governed  only  by  instinct,  would 
be  taught  at  last  to  comply  with 
reason.  I  had  lately  read  how 
feelings  had  been  allowed  in  Eng- 
land to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  great 
work  of  cremation.  A  son  will 
not  like,  you  say,  to  lead  his  father 
into  the  college.  But  ought  he  not 
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to  like  to  do  so  ?  and  if  so,  will  not 
reason  teach  him  to  like  to  do  what 
he  ought  1  I  can  conceive  with  rap- 
ture the  pride,  the  honour,  the  affec- 
tion with  which,  when  the  Fixed 
Period  had  come,  I  could  have  led 
my  father  into  the  college,  there  to 
enjoy  for  twelve  months  that  pre- 
paration for  euthanasia  which  no 
cares  for  this  world  would  be  al- 
lowed to  disturb.  All  the  existing 
ideas  of  the  grave  would  be  absent. 
There  would  be  no  further  struggles 
to  prolong  the  time  of  misery  which 
nature  had  herself  produced.  That 
temptation  to  the  young  to  begrudge 
to  the  old  the  costly  comforts  which 
they  could  not  earn  would  be  no 
longer  fostered.  It  would  be  a  pride 
for  the  young  man  to  feel  that  his 
parent's  name  had  been  enrolled 
to  all  coming  time  in  the  bright 
books  of  the  college  which  was 
to  be  established  for  the  Fixed 
Period.  I  have  a  son  of  my  own, 
and  I  have  carefully  educated  him 
to  look  forward  to  the  day  in  which 
he  shall  deposit  me  there  as  the 
proudest  of  his  life.  Circumstances, 
as  I  shall  relate  in  this  story, 
have  somewhat  interfered  with 
him;  but  he  will,  I  trust,  yet 
come  back  to  the  right  way  of 
thinking.  That  I  shall  never 
spend  that  last  happy  year  within 
the  walls  of  the  college,  is  to  me, 
from  a  selfish  point  of  view,  the 
saddest  part  of  England's  reassum- 
ing  our  island  as  a  colony. 

My  readers  will  perceive  that  I 
am  an  enthusiast.  But  there  are 
reforms  so  great  that  a  man  cannot 
but  be  enthusiastic  when  he  has 
received  into  his  very  soul  the 
truth  of  any  human  improvement. 
Alas  me  !  I  shall  never  live  to  see 
carried  out  the  glory  of  this  meas- 
ure to  which  I  have  devoted  the 
best  years  of  my  existence.  The 
college,  which  has  been  built  under 
my  auspices  as  a  preparation  for 


the  happy  departure,  is  to  be  made 
a  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Those 
aged  men  who  were  awaiting,  as  I 
verily  believe,  in  impatience  the 
coming  day  of  their  perfected  dig- 
nity, have  been  turned  loose  in 
the  world,  and  allowed  to  grovel 
again  with  mundane  thoughts  amidst 
the  idleness  of  years  that  are  use- 
less. Our  bridges,  our  railways,  our 
Government  are  not  provided  for. 
Our  young  men  are  again  becoming 
torpid  beneath  the  weight  imposed 
upon  them.  I  was,  in  truth,  wrong 
to  think  that  so  great  a  reform 
could  be  brought  to  perfection 
within  the  days  of  the  first  re- 
formers. A  divine  idea  has  to  be 
made  common  to  men's  minds  by 
frequent  ventilation  before  it  will 
be  seen  to  be  fit  for  humanity.  Did 
not  the  first  Christians  all  suffer 
affliction,  poverty,  and  martyrdom  1 
How  many  centuries  has  it  taken  in 
the  history  of  the  world  to  induce 
it  to  denounce  the  not  yet  abol- 
ished theory  of  slavery  ?  A  throne, 
a  lord,  and  a  bishop  still  remain  to 
encumber  the  earth  !  What  right 
had  I,  then,  as  the  first  of  the 
Fixed  -  Periodists,  to  hope  that  I 
might  live  to  see  my  scheme  car- 
ried out,  or  that  I  might  be  allowed 
to  depart  as  among  the  first  glori- 
ous recipients  of  its  advantages? 

It  would  appear  absurd  to  say 
that  had  there  been  such  a  law  in 
force  in  England,  England  would 
not  have  prevented  its  adoption  in 
Britannula.  That  is  a  matter  of 
course.  But  it  has  been  because 
the  old  men  are  still  alive  in  Eng- 
land that  the  young  in  Britannula 
are  to  be  afflicted, — the  young  and 
the  old  as  well.  The  Prime  Minister 
in  Downing  Street  was  seventy-two 
when  we  were  debarred  from  carry- 
ing out  our  project,  and  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies  was  sixty-nine. 
Had  they  been  among  us,  and  had 
we  been  allowed  to  use  our  wisdom 
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without  interference  from  effete  old 
age,  where  would  they  have  been  ] 
I  wish  to  speak  with  all  respect  of 
Sir  William  Gladstone.  When  we 
named  our  metropolis  after  him,  we 
were  aware  of  his  good  qualities. 
He  has  not  the  eloquence  of  his 
great-grandfather,  but  he  is,  they 
tell  us,  a  safe  man.  As  to  the 
Minister  for  the  Crown  Colonies — 
of  which,  alas  !  Britannula  has  be- 
come one — I  do  not,  I  own,  look 
upon  him  as  a  great  statesman. 
The  present  Duke  of  Hatfield  has 
none  of  the  dash,  if  he  has  more 
than  the  prudence,  of  his  grand- 
father. He  was  elected  to  the 
present  Upper  Chamber  as  a  strong 
anti-Church  Liberal,  but  he  never 
has  had  the  spirit  to  be  a  true 
reformer.  It  is  now  due  to  the 
"  feelings  "  which  fill  no  doubt  the 
bosoms  of  these  two  anti-Fixed- 
Period  seniors,  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Fixed  Period  has  for  a  time 
been  quenched  in  Britannula.  It 
is  sad  to  think  that  the  strength 
and  intellect  and  spirit  of  manhood 
should  thus  be  conquered  by  that 
very  imbecility  which  it  is  their 
desire  to  banish  from  the  world. 

Two  years  since  I  had  become 
the  President  of  that  which  we 
gloried  to  call  the  rising  Empire 
of  the  South  Pacific.  And  in  spite 
of  all  internal  opposition,  the  col- 
lege of  the  Fixed  Period  was  al- 
ready completed.  I  then  received 
violent  notice  from  the  British  Gov- 
ernment that  Britannula  had  ceased 
to  be  independent,  and  had  again 
been  absorbed  by  the  mother  coun- 
try among  the  Crown  Colonies. 
How  that  information  was  received, 
and  with  what  weakness  on  the 
part  of  the  Britannulists,  I  now 
proceed  to  tell. 

I  confess  that  I  for  one  was  not 
at  first  prepared  to  obey.  We  were 
small,  but  we  were  independent, 
and  owed  no  more  of  submission 


to  Great  Britain  than  we  do  to  the 
Salomon  Islands  or  to  Otaheite.  It 
was  for  us  to  make  our  own  laws, 
and  we  had  hitherto  made  them  in 
conformity  with  the  institutions, 
and,  I  must  say,  with  the  preju- 
dices of  so-called  civilisation.  We 
had  now  made  a  first  attempt  at 
progress  beyond  these  limits,  and 
we  were  immediately  stopped  by 
the  fatuous  darkness  of  the  old 
men  whom,  had  Great  Britain 
known  her  own  interest,  she  would 
already  have  silenced  by  a  Fixed 
Period  law  on  her  own  account. 
K"o  greater  instance  of  uncalled-for 
tyranny  is  told  of  in  the  history  of 
the  world  as  already  written.  But 
my  brother  Britannulists  did  not 
agree  with  me  that,  in  the  interest 
of  the  coming  races,  it  was  our  duty 
rather  to  die  at  our  posts  than  yield 
to  the  menaces  of  the  Duke  of  Hat- 
field.  One  British  gunboat,  they 
declared,  in  the  harbour  of  Glad- 
stonopolis,  would  reduce  us  —  to 
order.  What  order?  A  twenty- 
ton  steam-swiveller  could  no  doubt 
crush  us,  and  bring  our  Fixed 
Period  college  in  premature  ruin 
about  our  ears.  But,  as  was  said,  the 
captain  of  the  gunboat  would  never 
dare  to  touch  the  wire  that  should 
commit  so  wide  a  destruction.  An 
Englishman  would  hesitate  to  fire  a 
shot  that  would  send  perhaps  five 
thousand  of  his  fellow  -  creatures 
to  destruction  before  their  Fixed 
Period.  But  even  in  Britannula 
fear  still  remains.  It  was  decided, 
I  will  confess  by  the  common  voice 
of  the  island,  that  we  should  admit 
this  Governor,  and  swear  fealty 
again  to  the  British  Crown.  Sir 
Ferdinando  Brown  was  allowed  to 
land,  and  by  the  rejoicing  made  at 
the  first  Government  House  ball, 
as  I  have  already  learned  since  I 
left  the  island,  it  appeared  that  the 
Britannulists  rejoiced  rather  than 
otherwise  at  their  thraldom. 
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Two  months  have  passed  since 
that  time,  and  I,  being  a  worn-out 
old  man,  and  fitted  only  for  the 
glory  of  the  college,  have  nothing 
left  me  but  to  write  this  story,  so 
that  coming  ages  may  see  how 
noble  were  our  efforts.  But  in 
truth,  the  difficulties  which  lay  in 
our  way  were  very  stern.  The 
philosophical  truth  on  which  the 
system  is  founded  was  too  strong, 
too  mighty,  too  divine,  to  be  adopt- 
ed by  man  in  the  immediate  age  of 
its  first  appearance.  But  it  has 
appeared  ;  and  I  perhaps  should  be 
contented  and  gratified,  during  the 
years  which  I  am  doomed  to  linger 
through  impotent  imbecility,  to 
think  that  I  have  been  the  first 
reformer  of  my  time,  though  I  shall 
be  doomed  to  perish  without  having 
enjoyed  its  fruits. 

I  must  now  explain  before  I  be- 
gin my  story  certain  details  of  our 
plan,  which  created  much  schism 
among  ourselves.  In  the  first  place, 
what  should  be  the  Fixed  Period? 
When  a  party  of  us,  three  or  four 
hundred  in  number,  first  emigrated 
from  New  Zealand  to  Britannula, 
we  were,  almost  all  of  us,  young 
people.  We  would  not  consent  to 
measures  in  regard  to  their  public 
debt  which  the  Houses  in  New 
Zealand  threatened  to  take ;  and  as 
this  island  had  been  discovered, 
and  a  part  of  it  cultivated,  thither 
we  determined  to  go.  Our  resolution 
was  very  popular,  not  only  with 
certain  parties  in  New  Zealand,  but 
also  in  the  mother  country.  Others 
followed  us,  and  we  settled  our- 
selves with  great  prosperity.  But 
we  were  essentially  a  young  com- 
munity. There  were  not  above  ten 
among  us  who  had  then  reached 
any  Fixed  Period;  and  not  above 
twenty  others  who  could  be  said  to 
be  approaching  it.  There  never 
could  arrive  a  time  or  a  people 
when,  or  among  whom,  the  system 


could  be  tried  with  so  good  a  hope 
of  success.  It  was  so  long  be- 
fore we  had  been  allowed  to  stand 
on  our  bottom,  that  the  Fixed 
Period  became  a  matter  of  common 
conversation  in  Britannula.  There 
were  many  who  looked  forward  to 
it  as  the  creator  of  a  new  idea  of 
wealth  and  comfort ;  and  it  was  in 
those  days  that  the  calculation  was 
made  as  to  the  rivers  and  railway?. 
I  think  that  in  England  they 
thought  that  a  few,  and  but  a  few, 
among  us  were  dreamers  of  a  dream. 
Had  they  believed  that  the  Fixed 
Period  would  ever  have  become 
law,  they  would  not  have  permitted 
us  to  be  law-makers.  I  acknow- 
ledge that.  But  when  we  were 
once  independent,  then  again  to 
reduce  us  to  submission  by  a  twenty- 
ton  steam-swiveller  was  an  act  of 
gross  tyranny. 

What  should  be  the  Fixed 
Period]  That  was  the  first  ques- 
tion which  demanded  an  immediate 
answer.  Years  were  named  absurd 
in  their  intended  leniency ; — eighty 
and  even  eighty-five  !  Let  us  say 
a  hundred,  said  I,  aloud,  turning 
upon  them  all  the  battery  of  my 
ridicule.  I  suggested  sixty;  but  the 
term  was  received  with  silence.  I 
pointed  out  that  the  few  old  men 
now  on  the  island  might  be  ex- 
empted, and  that  even  those  above 
fifty-five  might  be  allowed  to  drag 
out  their  existences  if  they  were 
weak  enough  to  select  for  them- 
selves so  degrading  a  position. 
This  latter  proposition  was  accepted 
at  once,  and  the  exempt  showed 
no  repugnance  even  when  it  was 
proved  to  them  that  they  would  be 
left  alone  in  the  community  and 
entitled  to  no  honour,  and  never 
allowed  even  to  enter  the  pleasant 
gardens  of  the  college.  I  think 
now  that  sixty  was  too  early  an 
age,  and  that  sixty-five,  to  which 
I  gracefully  yielded,  is  the  proper 
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Fixed  Period  for  the  human 
race.  Let  any  man  look  among 
his  friends  and  see  "whether  men 
of  sixty-five  are  not  in  the  way 
of  those  who  are  still  aspiring  to 
rise  in  the  world.  A  judge  shall 
be  deaf  on  the  bench,  when  young- 
er men  below  him  can  hear  with 
accuracy.  His  voice  shall  have  de- 
scended to  a  poor  treble,  or  his 
eyesight  shall  be  dim  and  failing. 
At  any  rate,  his  limbs  will  have  lost 
all  that  robust  agility  which  is 
needed  for  the  adequate  perform- 
ance of  the  work  of  the  world. 
It  is  self-evident  that  at  sixty-five 
a  man  has  done  all  that  he  is  fit 
to  do.  He  should  be  troubled  no 
longer  with  labour,  and  therefore 
should  be  troubled  no  longer  with 
life.  "  It  is  all  vanity  and  vexa- 
tion of  spirit,"  such  a  one  would 
say,  if  still  brave,  and  still  desirous 
of  honour.  "  Lead  me  into  the 
college,  and  there  let  me  prepare 
myself  for  that  brighter  life  which 
will  require  no  mortal  strength." 
My  words  did  avail  with  many, 
and  then  they  demanded  that 
seventy  should  be  the  Fixed 
Period. 

How  long  we  fought  over  this 
point  need  not  now  be  told.  Eut 
we  decided  at  last  to  divide  the 
interval.  Sixty- seven  and  a  half 
was  named  by  a  majority  of  the 
assembly  as  the  Fixed  Period. 
Surely  the  colony  was  determined 
to  grow  in  truth  old  before  it 
could  go  into  the  college.  But 
then  there  came  a  further  dispute. 
On  which  side  of  the  Fixed 
Period  should  the  year  of  grace 
be  taken?  Our  debates  even  on 
this  subject  were  long  and  ani- 
mated. It  was  said  that  the  seclu- 
sion within  the  college  would  be 
tantamount  to  penal  departure, 
and  that  the  old  men  should  thus 
have  the  last  lingering  drops  of 
breath  allowed  them,  without,  in 


the  world  at  large.  It  was  at  last 
decided  that  men  and  women 
should  be  brought  into  the  college 
at  sixty  -  seven,  and  that  before 
their  sixty -eighth  birthday  they 
should  have  departed.  Then  the 
bells  were  rung,  and  the  whole 
community  rejoiced,  and  banquets 
were  eaten,  and  the  young  men  and 
women  called  each  other  brother 
and  sister,  and  it  was  felt  that  a 
great  reform  had  been  inaugurated 
among  us  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind at  large. 

Little  was  thought  about  it  at 
home  in  England  when  the  bill 
was  passed.  There  was,  I  suppose, 
in  the  estimation  of  Englishmen, 
time  enough  to  think  about  it. 
The  idea  was  so  strange  to  them 
that  it  was  considered  impossible 
that  we  should  carry  it  out.  They 
heard  of  the  bill,  no  doubt ;  but 
I  maintain  that,  as  we  had  been 
allowed  to  separate  ourselves  and 
stand  alone,  it  was  no  more  their 
concern  than  if  it  had  been  done  in 
Arizona  or  Idaho,  or  any  of  those 
Western  States  of  America  which 
have  lately  formed  themselves  into 
a  new  union.  It  was  from  them, 
no  doubt,  that  we  chiefly  expected 
that  sympathy  which,  however,  we 
did  not  receive.  The  world  was 
clearly  not  yet  alive  to  the  grand 
things  in  store  for  it.  We  received, 
indeed,  a  violent  remonstrance  from 
the  old-fashioned  Government  at 
Washington ;  but  in  answer  to  that 
we  stated  that  we  were  prepared  to 
stand  and  fall  by  the  new  system — 
that  we  expected  glory  rather  than 
ignominy,  and  to  be  followed  by 
mankind  rather  than  repudiated. 
We  had  a  lengthened  correspondence 
also  with  New  Zealand  and  with 
Australia ;  but  England  at  first  did 
not  believe  us  :  and  when  she  was 
given  to  understand  that  we  were 
in  earnest,  she  brought  to  bear  up- 
on us  the  one  argument  that  could 
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have  force,  and  sent  to  our  harbour 
her  twenty  -  ton  steam  -  swiveller. 
The  twenty-ton  swiveller,  no  doubt, 
•was  unanswerable — unless  we  were 
prepared  to  die  for  our  system.  I 
was  prepared,  but  I  could  not  carry 
the  people  of  my  country  with  me. 
I  have  now  given  the  necessary 
prelude  to  the  story  which  I  have 
to  tell.  I  cannot  but  think  that, 
in  spite  of  the  isolated  manners  of 
Great  Britain,  readers  in  that  coun- 
try generally  must  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  views  of  the 
Fixed -Periodists.  It  cannot  but 
be  that  a  scheme  with  such  power 
to  change, — and,  I  may  say,  to  im- 
prove,— the  manners  and  habits  of 
mankind,  should  be  known  in  a 
country  in  which  a  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  do,  at  any  rate,  read 
and  write.  They  boast,  indeed, 
that  not  a  man  or  a  woman  in  the 
British  Islands  is  now  ignorant  of 
his  letters ;  but  I  am  informed  that 
the  knowledge  seldom  approaches 
to  any  literary  taste.  It  may  be 
that  a  portion  of  the  masses  should 
have  been  ignorant  of  what  was 
being  done  within  the  empire  of 
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the  South  Pacific.  I  have  therefore 
written  this  preliminary  chapter  to 
explain  to  them  what  was  the  con- 
dition of  Britannula  in  regard  to  the 
Fixed  Period  just  twelve  months 
before  England  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  us,  and  once  more  made  us 
her  own.  Sir  Ferdinando  Brown 
now  rules  us,  I  must  say,  not  with 
a  rod  of  iron,  but  very  much  after 
his  own  good  will.  He  makes  us 
flowery  speeches,  and  thinks  that 
they  will  stand  in  lieu  of  independ- 
ence. He  collects  his  revenue, 
and  informs  us  that  to  be  taxed  is 
the  highest  privilege  of  an  ornate 
civilisation.  He  pointed  to  the 
gunboat  in  the  bay  when  it  came, 
and  called  it  the  divine  depository 
of  beneficent  power.  For  a  time, 
no  doubt,  British  "tenderness" 
will  prevail.  But  I  shall  have 
wasted  my  thoughts,  and  in  vain 
poured  out  my  eloquence  as  to  the 
Fixed  Period,  if,  in  the  course  of 
years,  it  does  not  again  spring  to 
the  front,  and  prove  itself  to  be 
necessary  before  man  can  accom- 
plish all  that  he  is  destined  to 
achieve. 


CHAPTER    II. — GABRIEL    CRASWELLER. 


I  will  now  begin  my  tale.  It  is 
above  thirty  years  since  I  com- 
menced my  agitation  in  Britannula. 
We  were  a  small  people,  and  had 
not  then  been  blessed  by  separation ; 
but  we  were,  I  think,  peculiarly 
intelligent.  We  were  the  very 
cream,  as  it  were,  that  had  been 
skimmed  from  the  milk-pail  of  the 
people  of  a  wider  colony,  themselves 
gifted  with  more  than  ordinary  in- 
telligence. We  were  the  elite  of 
the  selected  population  of  New 
Zealand.  I  think  I  may  say  that 
no  race  so  well  informed  ever  be- 
fore set  itself  down  to  form  a  new 
nation.  I  am  now  nearly  sixty 


years  old, — very  nearly  fit  for  the 
college  which,  alas  !  will  never  be 
open  for  me, — and  I  was  nearly 
thirty  when  I  began  to  be  in  earn- 
est as  to  the  Fixed  Period.  At 
that  time  my  dearest  friend  and 
most  trusted  coadjutor  was  Gabriel 
Crasweller.  He  was  ten  years  my 
senior  then,  and  is  now  therefore 
fit  for  deposition  in  the  college 
were  the  college  there  to  receive 
him.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
brought  with  them  merino  sheep 
into  the  colony.  At  great  labour 
and  expense  he  exported  from  Xew 
Zealand  a  small  flock  of  choice 
animals,  with  which  he  was  sue- 
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cessful  from  the  first.  He  took 
possession  of  the  lands  of  Little 
Christchurch,  five  or  six  miles  from 
Gladstonopolis,  and  showed  great 
judgment  in  the  selection.  A  pret- 
tier spot,  as  it  turned  out,  for  the 
fattening  of  both  beef  and  mutton 
and  for  the  growth  of  wool,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
found.  Everything  that  human 
nature  wants  was  there  at  Little 
Christchurch.  The  streams  which 
watered  the  land  Avere  bright  and 
rapid,  and  always  running.  The 
grasses  were  peculiarly  rich,  and 
the  old  English  fruit-trees,  which 
we  had  brought  with  us  from  New 
Zealand,  throve  there  with  an 
exuberant  fertility,  of  which  the 
mother  country,  I  am  told,  knows 
nothing.  He  had  imported  pheas- 
ants' eggs,  and  salmon-spawn,  and 
young  deer,  and  black-cock  and 
grouse,  and  those  beautiful  little 
Alderney  cows  no  bigger  than  good- 
sized  dogs,  which,  when  milked, 
give  nothing  but  cream.  All  these 
things  throve  with  him  uncom- 
monly, so  that  it  may  be  declared 
of  him  that  his  lines  had  fallen  in 
pleasant  places.  But  he  had  no 
son,  and  therefore  in  discussing 
with  him,  as  I  did  daily,  the 
question  of  the  Fixed  Period,  I 
promised  him  that  it  should  be 
my  lot  to  deposit  him  in  the  sacred 
college  when  the  day  of  his  with- 
drawal should  have  come.  He  had 
been  married  before  we  left  New 
Zealand,  and  was  childless  when 
he  made  for  himself  and  his  wife 
his  homestead  at  Little  Christ- 
church.  But  there,  after  a  few 
years,  a  daughter  was  born  to  him, 
and  I  ought  to  have  remembered, 
when  I  promised  to  him  that  last 
act  of  friendship,  that  it  might  be- 
come the  duty  of  that  child's  hus- 
band to  do  for  him  with  filial  rev- 
erence the  loving  work  which  I  had 
undertaken  to  perform. 


Many  and  most  interesting  were 
the  conversations  held  between 
Crasweller  and  myself  on  the  great 
subject  which  filled  our  hearts.  He 
undoubtedly  was  sympathetic,  and 
took  delight  in  expatiating  on  all 
those  benefits  that  would  come  to 
the  world  from  the  race  of  man- 
kind which  knew  nothing  of  the 
debility  of  old  age.  He  saw  the 
beauty  of  the  theory  as  well  as  did  I 
myself,  and  would  speak  often  of  the 
weakness  of  that  pretended  tender- 
ness which  would  fear  to  commence 
a  new  operation  in  regard  to  the 
feelings  of  the  men  and  women  of 
the  old  world.  "Can  any  man 
love  another  better  than  I  do  you]" 
I  would  say  to  him  with  energy ; 
"  and  yet  would  I  scruple  for  a 
moment  to  deposit  you  in  the  col- 
lege when  the  day  had  come?  I 
should  lead  you  in  with  that  per- 
fect reverence  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  the  young  should  feel  for 
the  old  when  they  become  feeble 
and  incapable."  I  doubt  now 
whether  he  relished  these  allusions 
to  his  own  seclusion.  He  would 
run  away  from  his  own  individual 
case,  and  generalise  widely  about 
some  future  time.  And  when  the 
time  for  voting  came,  he  certainly 
did  vote  for  seventy- five.  But 
I  took  no  offence  at  his  vote. 
Gabriel  Crasweller  was  almost  my 
dearest  friend,  and  as  his  girl 
grew  up  it  was  a  matter  of  regret 
to  me  that  my  only  son  was  not 
quite  old  enough  to  be  her  hus- 
band. 

Eva  Crasweller  was,  I  think,  the 
most  perfect  piece  I  ever  beheld  of 
youthful  feminine  beauty.  I  have 
not  yet  seen  those  English  beauties 
of  which  so  much  is  said  in  their 
own  romances,  but  whom  the  young 
men  from  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco who  make  their  way  to  Glad- 
stonopolis do  not  seem  to  admire 
very  much.  Eva  was  perfect,  in 
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symmetry,  in  features,  in  com- 
plexion, and  in  simplicity  of  man- 
ners. All  languages  are  the  same 
to  her ;  but  that  accomplishment 
has  become  so  common  in  Britan- 
nula  that  but  little  is  thought  of  it. 
I  do  not  know  whether  she  ravished 
our  ears  most  with  the  old-fashioned 
piano  and  the  nearly  obsolete  violin, 
or  with  the  modern  mousometor,  or 
the  more  perfect  melpomeneon.  It 
was  wonderful  to  hear  the  way  with 
which  she  expressed  herself  at  the 
meeting  held  about  the  rising  build- 
ings of  the  college  when  she  was 
only  sixteen.  But  I  think  she 
touched  me  most  with  just  a  roly- 
poly  pudding  which  she  made  with 
her  own  fair  hands  for  our  dinner 
one  Sunday  at  Little  Christchurch. 
And  once  when  I  saw  her  by  chance 
take  a  kiss  from  her  lover  behind 
the  door,  I  felt  that  it  was  a  pity 
indeed  that  a  man  should  ever  be- 
come old.  Perhaps,  however,  in 
the  eyes  of  some  her  brightest 
charm  lay  in  the  wealth  which  her 
father  possessed.  His  sheep  had 
greatly  increased  in  number ;  the 
valleys  were  tilled  with  his  cattle  ; 
and  he  could  always  sell  his  salmon 
for  half-a-crown  a  pound  and  his 
pheasants  for  seven -and -sixpence 
a  brace.  Everything  had  thriven 
with  Crasweller,  and  everything 
must  belong  to  Eva  as  soon  as  he 
should  have  been  led  into  the  col- 
lege. Eva's  mother  was  now  dead, 
and  no  other  child  had  been  born. 
Crasweller  had  also  embarked  his 
money  largely  in  the  wool  trade, 
and  had  become  a  sleeping-partner 
in  the  house  of  Grundle  &  Grabbe. 
He  was  an  older  man  by  ten  years 
than  either  of  his  partners,  but  yet 
Grun die's  eldest  son  Abraham  was 
older  than  Eva  when  Crasweller 
lent  his  money  to  the  firm.  It  was 
soon  known  who  was  to  be  the 
happiest  man  in  the  empire.  It 
was  young  Abraham,  by  whom  Eva 


was  kissed  behind  the  door  that 
Sunday  when  we  ate  the  roly-poly 
pudding.  Then  she  came  into  the 
room,  and,  with  her  eyes  raised  to 
heaven,  and  with  a  halo  of  glory 
almost  round  her  head  as  she  poured 
forth  her  voice,  she  touched  the 
mousometor,  and  gave  us  the  Old 
Hundredth  psalm. 

She  was  a  fine  girl  at  all  points, 
and  had  been  quite  alive  to  the 
dawn  of  the  Fixed  Period  system. 
But  at  this  time,  on  the  memorable 
occasion  of  the  eating  of  that  din- 
ner, it  first  began  to  strike  me  that 
my  friend  Crasweller  was  getting 
very  near  his  Fixed  Period,  and  it 
occurred  to  me  to  ask  myself  ques- 
tions as  to  what  might  be  the 
daughter's  wishes.  It  was  the  state 
of  her  feelings  rather  that  would 
push  itself  into  my  mind.  Quite 
lately  he  had  said  nothing  about  it, 
— nor  had  she.  On  that  Sunday 
morning  when  he  and  his  girl  were 
at  church,  —  for  Crasweller  had 
stuck  to  the  old  habit  of  saying 
his  prayers  in  a  special  place  on  a 
special  day, — I  had  discussed  the 
matter  with  young  Grundle.  No- 
body had  been  into  the  college  as 
yet.  Three  or  four  had  died  natur- 
ally, but  Crasweller  was  about  to  be 
the  first.  "We  were  arranging  that 
he  should  be  attended  by  pleasant 
visitors  till  within  the  last  week 
or  two,  and  I  was  making  special 
allusion  to  the  law  which  required 
that  he  should  abandon  all  con- 
trol of  his  property  immediately 
on  his  entering  the  college.  "  I 
suppose  he  would  do  that,"  said 
Grundle,  expressing  considerable 
interest  by  the  tone  of  his  voice. 

"Oh,  certainly,"  said  I;  "  he 
must  do  that  in  accordance  with 
the  law.  But  he  can  make  his 
will  up  to  the  very  moment  in 
which  he  is  deposited."  He  had 
then  about  twelve  months  to  run. 
I  suppose  there  was  not  a  man  or 
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woman  in  the  community  who  was 
not  accurately  aware  of  the  very 
day  of  Crasweller's  birth.  We  had 
already  introduced  the  habit  of 
tattooing  on  the  backs  of  the  babies 
the  day  on  which  they  were  born ; 
and  we  had  succeeded  in  operating 
also  on  many  of  the  children  who 
had  come  into  the  world  before  the 
great  law.  Some  there  were  who 
would  not  submit  on  behalf  of 
themselves  or  their  children;  and 
we  did  look  forward  to  some  little 
confusion  in  this  matter.  A  regis- 
ter had  of  course  been  commenced, 
and  there  were  already  those  who 
refused  to  state  their  exact  ages  ; 
but  I  had  been  long  on  the  look- 
out for  this,  and  had  a  little  book 
of  my  own  in  which  were  inscribed 
the  periods  of  all  those  who  had 
come  to  Britannula  with  us ;  and 
since  I  had  first  thought  of  the 
Fixed  Period  I  had  been  very 
careful  to  note  faithfully  the  births 
as  they  occurred.  The  reader  will 
see  how  important,  as  time  went 
on,  it  would  become  to  have  an 
accurate  record,  and  I  already  then 
feared  that  there  might  be  some 
want  of  fidelity  after  I  myself  had 
been  deposited.  But  my  friend 
Crasweller  was  the  first  on  the  list, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  in  the 
empire  as  to  the  exact  day  on 
which  he  was  born.  All  Britan- 
nula knew  that  he  would  be  the 
first,  and  that  he  was  to  be  de- 
posited on  the  13th  of  June  1980. 
In  conversation  with  my  friend  I 
had  frequently  alluded  to  the  very 
day, — to  the  happy  day,  as  I  used 
to  call  it  before  I  became  acquaint- 
ed with  his  actual  feelings, — and 
he  never  ventured  to  deny  that  on 
that  day  he  would  become  sixty- 
seven. 

I  have  attempted  to  describe  his 
daughter  Eva,  and  I  must  say  a 
word  as  to  the  personal  qualities  of 
her  father.  He  too  was  a  remark- 


ably handsome  man,  and  though 
his  hair  was  beautifully  white,  had 
fewer  of  the  symptoms  of  age  than 
any  old  man  I  had  before  known. 
He  was  tall,  robust,  and  broad, 
and  there  was  no  beginning  even 
of  a  stoop  about  him.  He  spoke 
always  clearly  and  audibly,  and 
he  was  known  for  the  firm  voice 
with  which  he  would  perform  oc- 
casionally at  some  of  our  decimal 
readings.  "We  had  fixed  our  price 
at  a  decimal  in  order  that  the  sum 
so  raised  might  be  used  for  the  or- 
namentation of  the  college.  Our 
population  at  Gladstonopolis  was 
so  thriving  that  we  found  it  as 
easy  to  collect  ten  pennies  as  one. 
At  these  readings  Gabriel  Crasweller 
was  the  favourite  performer,  and  it 
had  begun  to  be  whispered  by  some 
caitiffs  who  would  willingly  disar- 
range the  whole  starry  system  for 
their  own  immediate  gratification, 
that  Crasweller  should  not  be  de- 
posited because  of  the  beauty  of  his 
voice.  And  then  the  difficulty  was 
somewhat  increased  by  the  care  and 
precision  with  which  he  attended 
to  his  own  business.  He  was  as 
careful  as  ever  about  his  flocks,  and 
at  shearing- time  would  stand  all 
day  in  the  wool-shed  to  see  to  the 
packing  of  his  wool  and  the  marking 
of  his  bales. 

"It  would  be  a  pity,"  said  to 
me  a  Britannulist  one  day, — a  man 
younger  than  myself, — "  to  lock  up 
old  Crasweller,  and  let  the  business 
go  into  the  hands  of  young  Grundle. 
Young  Grundle  will  never  know 
half  as  much  about  sheep,  in  spite 
of  his  conceit ;  and  Crasweller  is  a 
deal  fitter  for  his  work  than  for 
living  idle  in  the  college  till  you 
shall  put  an  end  to  him." 

There  was  much  in  these  words 
which  made  me  very  angry.  Ac- 
cording to  this  man's  feelings,  the 
whole  system  was  to  be  made  to 
suit  itself  to  the  peculiarities  of  one 
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individual  constitution.  A  man 
who  so  spoke  could  have  known 
nothing  of  the  general  beauty  of. 
the  Fixed  Period.  And  he  had 
alluded  to  the  manner  of  depositing 
in  most  disrespectful  terms.  I  had 
felt  it  to  he  essentially  necessary  so 
to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  cere- 
mony as  to  make  it  appear  as  un- 
like an  execution  as  possible.  And 
this  depositing  of  Crasweller  was 
to  be  the  first,  and  should — accord- 
ing to  my  own  intentions — be  at- 
tended with  a  peculiar  grace  and 
reverence.  "I  don't  know  what 
you  call  locking  up,"  said  I,  angrily. 
"  Had  Mr  Crasweller  been  about  to 
be  dragged  to  a  felon's  prison,  you 
could  not  have  used  more  oppro- 
brious language;  and  as  to  putting 
an  end  to  him,  you  must,  I  think, 
be  ignorant  of  the  method  proposed 
for  adding  honour  and  glory  to  the 
last  moments  in  this  world  of  those 
dear  friends  whose  happy  lot  it  will 
be  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  world's 
troubles  amidst  the  love  and  vener- 
ation of  their  fellow-subjects."  As 
to  the  actual  mode  of  transition, 
there  had  been  many  discussions 
held  by  the  executive  in  President 
Square,  and  it  had  at  last  been 
decided  that  certain  veins  should 
be  opened  while  the  departing  one 
should,  under  the  influence  of 
morphine,  be  gently  entranced  with- 
in a  warm  bath.  I,  as  president  of 
the  empire,  had  agreed  to  use  the 
lancet  in  the  first  two  or  three  cases, 
thereby  intending  to  increase  the 
honours  conferred.  Under  these 
circumstances  I  did  feel  the  sting 
bitterly  when  he  spoke  of  my  put- 
ting "  an  end  "  to  him.  "  But  you 
have  not,"  I  said,  "at  all  realised 
the  feeling  of  the  ceremony.  A 
few  ill-spoken  words,  such  as  these 
you  have  just  uttered,  will  do  us 
more  harm  in  the  minds  of  many 
than  all  your  voting  will  have  done 
good."  In  answer  to  this  he  mere- 


ly repeated  his  observation  that 
Crasweller  was  a  very  bad  specimen 
to  begin  with.  "  He  has  got  ten 
years  of  work  in  him,"  said  my 
friend,  "and  yet  you  intend  to 
make  away  with  him  without  the 
slightest  compunction." 

Make  away  with  him  !  What 
an  expression  to  use,  —  and  this 
from  the  mouth  of  one  who  had 
been  a  determined  Fixed-Periodist ! 
It  angered  me  to  think  that  men 
should  be  so  little  reasonable  as  to 
draw  deductions  as  to  an  entire 
system  from  a  single  instance. 
Crasweller  might  in  truth  be  strong 
and  hearty  at  the  Fixed  Period. 
But  that  period  had  been  chosen 
with  reference  to  the  community  at 
large ;  and  what  though  he  might 
have  to  depart  a  year  or  two  before 
he  was  worn  out,  still  he  would  do 
so  with  everything  around  him  to 
make  him  happy,  and  would  depart 
before  he  had  ever  known  the  agony 
of  a  headache.  Looking  at  the  en- 
tire question  with  the  eyes  of  reason, 
I  could  not  but  tell  myself  that  a 
better  example  of  a  triumphant  be- 
ginning to  our  system  could  not 
have  been  found.  But  yet  there 
was  in  it  something  unfortunate. 
Had  our  first  hero  been  compelled 
to  abandon  his  business  by  old 
age — had  he  become  doting  over  its 
details — parsimonious,  or  extrava- 
gant, or  even  short-sighted  in  his 
speculations — public  feeling,  than 
which  nothing  is  more  ignorant, 
would  have  risen  in  favour  of  the 
Fixed  Period.  "  How  true  is  the 
president's  reasoning,"  the  people 
would  have  said.  "  Look  at  Cras- 
weller ;  he  could  have  ruined  Little 
Christchurch  had  he  stayed  there 
much  longer."  But  everything  he 
did  seemed  to  prosper;  and  it  oc- 
curred to  me  at  last  that  he  forced 
himself  into  abnormal  sprightliness, 
with  a  view  of  bringing  disgrace  upon 
the  law  of  the  Fixed  Period.  If 
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there  was  any  such  feeling,  I  regard 
it  as  certainly  mean. 

On  the  day  after  the  dinner  at 
which  Eva's  pudding  was  eaten, 
Abraham  Grundle  came  to  me  at 
the  Executive  Hall,  and  said  that 
he  had  a  few  things  to  discuss  with 
me  of  importance.  Abraham  was 
a  good-looking  young  man,  with 
black  hair  and  bright  eyes,  and  a 
remarkably  handsome  moustache  ; 
and  he  was  one  well  inclined  to 
business,  in  whose  hands  the  firm 
of  Grundle,  Grabbe,  &  Crasweller 
was  likely  to  thrive ;  but  I  myself 
had  never  liked  him  much.  I  had 
thought  him  to  be  a  little  wanting 
in  that  reverence  which  he  owed 
to  his  elders,  and  to  be,  moreover, 
somewhat  over-fond  of  money.  It 
had  leaked  out  that  though  he  was 
no  doubt  attached  to  Eva  Craswel- 
ler, he  had  thought  quite  as  much  of 
Little  Christchurch ;  and  though  he 
could  kiss  Eva  behind  the  door, 
after  the  ways  of  young  men,  still 
he  was  more  intent  on  the  fleeces 
than  on  her  lips.  "  I  want  to  say 
a  word  to  you,  Mr  President,"  he 
began,  "upon  a  subject  that  dis- 
turbs my  conscience  very  much." 

"  Your  conscience  1 "  said  I. 

"  Yes,  Mr  President.  I  believe 
you're  aware  that  I  am  engaged  to 
marry  Miss  Crasweller  1 " 

It  may  be  as  well  to  explain 
here  that  my  own  eldest  son, 
as  fine  a  boy  as  ever  delighted  a 
mother's  eye,  was  only  two  years 
younger  than  Eva,  and  that  my 
wife,  Mrs  Neverbend,  had  of  late 
got  it  into  her  head  that  he  was 
quite  old  enough  to  marry  the  girl. 
It  was  in  vain  that  I  told  her  that 
all  that  had  been  settled  while 
Jack  was  still  at  the  didascalion. 
He  had  been  Colonel  of  the  Curri- 
culum, as  they  now  call  the  head 
boy ;  but  Eva  had  not  then  cared 
for  Colonels  of  Curriculums,  but 
had  thought  more  of  young  Grun- 


dle's  moustache.  My  wife  declared 
that  all  that  was  altered, — that 
Jack  was,  in  fact,  a  much  more 
manly  fellow  than  Abraham  with 
his  shiny  bit  of  beard ;  and  that  if 
one  could  get  at  a  maiden's  heart, 
we  should  find  that  Eva  thought 
so.  In  answer  to  this  I  bade  her 
hold  her  tongue,  and  remember 
that  in  Britannula  a  promise  was 
always  held  to  be  as  good  as  a 
bond.  "I  suppose  a  young  woman 
may  change  her  mind  in  Britan- 
nula as  well  as  elsewhere,"  said  my 
wife.  I  turned  all  this  over  in  my 
mind,  because  the  slopes  of  Little 
Christchurch  are  very  alluring,  and 
they  would  all  belong  to  Eva  so 
soon.  And  then  it  would  be  well, 
as  I  was  about  to  perform  for  Cras- 
weller so  important  a  portion  of  his 
final  ceremony,  our  close  intimacy 
should  be  drawn  still  nearer  by  a 
family  connection.  I  did  think  of 
it ;  but  then  it  occurred  to  me  that 
the  girl's  engagement  to  young 
Grundle  was  an  established  fact, 
and  it  did  not  behove  me  to  sanc- 
tion the  breach  of  a  contract.  "  Oh, 
yes,"  said  I  to  the  young  man,  "  I 
am  aware  that  there  is  an  under- 
standing to  that  effect  between  you 
and  Eva's  father." 

"And  between  me  and  Eva,  I 
can  assure  you." 

Having  observed  the  kiss  behind 
the  door  on  the  previous  day,  I 
could  not  deny  the  truth  of  this 
assertion. 

"It  is  quite  understood,"  con- 
tinued Abraham,  "and  I  had  al- 
ways thought  that  it  was  to  take 
place  at  once,  so  that  Eva  might 
get  used  to  her  new  life  before  her 
papa  was  deposited." 

To  this  I  merely  bowed  my  head, 
as  though  to  signify  that  it  was  a 
matter  with  which  I  was  not  per- 
sonally concerned.  "I  had  taken 
it  for  granted  that  my  old  friend 
would  like  to  see  his  daughter 
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settled,  and  Little  Christchurch 
put  into  his  daughter's  hands  be- 
fore he  should  bid  adieu  to  his 
own  sublunary  affairs,"  I  remarked, 
when  I  found  that  he  paused. 

"We  all  thought  so  up  at  the 
•warehouse,"  said  he, — "  I  and  fa- 
ther, and  Grabbe,  and  Postlecott, 
our  chief  clerk.  Postlecott  is  the 
next  but  three  on  the  books,  and 
is  getting  very  melancholy.  But  he 
is  especially  anxious  just  at  present 
to  see  how  Crasweller  bears  it." 

"  What  has  all  that  to  do  with 
Eva's  marriage  ? " 

"  I  suppose  I  might  marry  her. 
But  he  hasn't  made  any  will." 

"  What  does  that  matter  ?  There 
is  nobody  to  interfere  with  Eva." 

"  But  he  might  go  off,  Mr  Never- 
bend,"  whispered  Grundle ;  "  and 
where  should  I  be  then  1  If  he 
was  to  get  across  to  Auckland  or  to 
Sydney,  and  to  leave  some  one  to 
manage  the  property  for  him,  what 
could  you  do  ?  That's  what  I  want 
to  know.  The  law  says  that  he 
shall  be  deposited  on  a  certain 
day." 

"  He  will  become  as  nobody  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,"  said  I,  with 
all  the  authority  of  a  president. 

"  But  if  he  and  his  daughter 
have  understood  each  other ;  and  if 
some  deed  be  forthcoming  by  which 
Little  Christchurch  shall  have  been 
left  to  trustees ;  and  if  he  goes  on 
living  at  Sydney,  let  us  say,  on  the 
fat  of  the  land, — drawing  all  the 
income,  and  leaving  the  trustees  as 
legal  owners, — where  should  I  be 
then?" 

"In  that  case,"  said  I,  having 
taken  two  or  three  minutes  for  con- 
sideration,— "  in  that  case,  I  pre- 
sume the  property  would  be  confis- 
cated by  law,  and  would  go  to  his 
natural  heir.  K"ow  if  his  natural 
heir  be  then  your  wife,  it  will  be 
just  the  same  as  though  the  pro- 
perty were  yours."  Young  Grun- 


dle shook  his  head.  "  I  don't  know 
what  more  you  would  want.  At 
any  rate,  there  is  no  more  for  you 
to  get."  I  confess  that  at  that  mo- 
ment the  idea  of  my  boy's  chance 
of  succeeding  with  the  heiress  did 
present  itself  to  my  mind.  Accord- 
ing to  what  my  wife  had  said,  Jack 
would  have  jumped  at  the  girl  with 
just  what  she  stood  up  in;  and  had 
sworn  to  his  mother,  when  he  had 
been  told  that  morning  about  the 
kiss  behind  the  door,  that  he  would 
knock  that  brute's  head  off  his 
shoulders  before  many  days  were 
gone  by.  Looking  at  the  matter 
merely  on  behalf  of  Jack,  it  appear- 
ed to  me  that  Little  Christchurch 
would,  in  that  case,  be  quite  safe, 
let  Crasweller  be  deposited,  —  or 
run  away  to  Sydney. 

"  You  do  not  know  for  certain 
about  the  confiscation  of  the  pro- 
perty," said  Abraham. 

"  I've  told  you  as  much,  Mr 
Grundle,  as  it  is  fit  that  you  should 
know,"  I  replied,  with  severity. 
"  For  the  absolute  condition  of  the 
law  you  must  look  in  the  statute- 
book,  and  not  come  to  the  president 
of  the  empire." 

Abraham  Grundle  then  departed. 
I  had  assumed  an  angry  air,  as 
though  I  were  offended  with  him, 
for  troubling  me  on  a  matter  by 
referring  simply  to  an  individual. 
But  he  had  in  truth  given  rise  to 
very  serious  and  solemn  thought?. 
Could  it  be  that  Crasweller,  my 
own  confidential  friend — the  man 
to  whom  I  had  trusted  the  very 
secrets  of  my  soul  on  this  import- 
ant matter. — could  it  be  that  he 
should  be  unwilling  to  be  deposited 
when  the  day  had  come?.  Could  it 
be  that  he  should  be  anxious  to  fly 
from  his  country  and  her  laws, 
just  as  the  time  had  arrived  when 
those  laws  might  operate  upon  him 
for  the  benefit  of  that  country  1  I 
could  not  think  that  he  was  so  vain, 
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so  greedy,  so  selfish,  and  so  unpa- 
triotic. But  this  was  not  all. 
Should  he  attempt  to  fly,  could  we 
prevent  him  from  flying  ?  And  if 
he  did  fly,  what  step  should  we 
take  next  %  The  Government  of 
New  South  Wales  was  hostile  to 
us  on  the  very  matter  of  the  Fixed 
Period,  and  certainly  would  not 
surrender  him  in  obedience  to  any 
law  of  extradition.  And  he  might 
leave  his  property  to  trustees  who 
would  manage  it  on  his  behalf; 
although,  as  far  as  Britannula  was 
concerned,  he  would  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  law,  and  regarded  even  as 
being  without  the  pale  of  life. 
And  if  he,  the  first  of  the  Fixed- 
Periodists,  were  to  run  away,  the 
fashion  of  so  running  would  become 
common.  "We  should  thus  be  rid 
of  our  old  men,  and  our  object 
would  be  so  far  ttttained.  But 
looking  forward,  I  could  see  at  a 
glance  that  if  one  or  two  wealthy 
members  of  our  community  were 
thus  to  escape,  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  carry  out  the  law  with 
reference  to  those  who  should  have 
no  such  means.  But  that  Avhich 
vexed  me  most  was  that  Gabriel 
Crasweller  should  desire  to  escape, 
— that  he  should  be  anxious  to 
throw  over  the  whole  system  to 
preserve  the  poor  remnant  of  his 
life.  If  he  would  do  so,  who  could 
be  expected  to  abstain  ?  If  he  should 
prove  false  when  the  moment  came, 
who  would  prove  true  ?  And  he, 
the  first,  the  very  first  on  our  list ! 
Young  Grundle  had  now  left  me, 
and  as  I  sat  thinking  of  it  I  was 
for  a  moment  tempted  to  aban- 
don the  Fixed  Period  altogether. 
But  as  I  remained  there  in  silent 
meditation,  better  thoughts  came  to 
me.  Had  I  dared  to  regard  myself 
as  the  foremost  spirit  of  my  age,  and 
should  I  thus  be  turned  back  by 
the  human  weakness  of  one  poor 
creature  who  had  not  sufficiently 


collected  the  strength  of  his  heart 
to  be  able  to  look  death  in  the  face 
and  to  laugh  him  down?  It  was 
a  difficulty — a  difficulty  the  more. 
It  might  be  the  crushing  difficulty 
which  would  put  an  end  to  the 
system  as  far  as  my  existence  was 
concerned.  But  I  bethought  me 
how  many  early  reformers  had  per- 
ished in  their  efforts,  and  how  sel- 
dom it  had  been  given  to  the  first 
man  to  scale  the  walls  of  prejudice, 
and  force  himself  into  the  citadel  of 
reason.  But  they  had  not  yielded 
when  things  had  gone  against  them ; 
and  though  they  had  not  brought 
their  visions  down  to  the  palpa- 
ble touch  of  humanity,  still  they 
had  persevered,  and  their  efforts 
had  not  been  altogether  lost  to 
humanity. 

"  So  it  shall  be  with  me,"  said  I. 
"  Though  I  may  never  live  to  deposit 
a  human  being  within  that  sanctu- 
ary, and  though  I  may  be  doomed 
by  the  foolish  prejudice  of  men 
to  drag  out  a  miserable  existence 
amidst  the  sorrows  and  weakness 
of  old  age ;  though  it  may  never 
be  given  to  me  to  feel  the  ineffa- 
ble comforts  of  a  triumphant  deposi- 
tion,— still  my  name  will  be  handed 
down  to  coming  ages,  and  I  shall 
be  spoken  of  as  the  first  who  en- 
deavoured to  save  grey  hairs  from 
being  brought  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave." 

I  am  now  writing  on  board  H.M. 
gunboat  John  Bright, — for  the  ty- 
rannical slaves  of  a  modern  mon- 
arch have  taken  me  in  the  flesh,  and 
are  carrying  me  off  to  England,  so 
that,  as  they  say,  all  that  nonsense 
of  a  Fixed  Period  may  die  away 
in  Britannula.  They  think, — poor 
ignorant  fighting  men, — that  such 
a  theory  can  be  made  to  perish  be- 
cause one  individual  shall  have 
been  mastered.  But  no  !  The  idea 
will  still  live,  and  in  ages  to  come 
men  will  prosper  and  be  strong,  and 
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thrive,  unpolluted  by  the  greed  and 
cowardice  of  second  childhood, 
because  John  Neverbend  was  at 
one  time  President  of  Britannula. 

It  occurred  to  me  then,  as  I  sat 
meditating  over  the  tidings  con- 
veyed to  me  by  Abraham  Grundle, 
that  it  would  be  well  that  I  should 
see  Crasweller,  and  talk  to  him 
freely  on  the  subject.  It  had  some- 
times been  that  by  my  strength  I 
had  reinvigorated  his  halting  cour- 
age. This  suggestion  that  he  might 
run  away  as  the  day  of  his  deposi- 
tion drew  nigh, — or  rather,  that 
others  might  run  away, — had  been 
the  subject  of  some  conversation 
between  him  and  me.  "  How  will 
it  be,"  he  had  said,  "  if  they  miz- 
zle ? "  He  had  intended  to  allude 
to  the  possible  premature  depart- 
ure of  those  who  were  about  to  be 
deposited. 


[Oct. 

"  Men  will  never  be  so  weak," 
I  said. 

''I  suppose  you'd  take  all  their 
property  1 " 

"  Every  stick  of  it." 

"  But  property  is  a  thing  which 
can  be  conveyed  away." 

"  We  should  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out upon  themselves.  There  might 
be  a  writ  you  know,  ne  exeant  recjno. 
If  we  are  driven  to  a  pinch,  that 
will  be  the  last  thing  to  do.  But 
I  should  be  sorry  to  be  driven  to 
express  my  fear  of  human  weakness 
by  any  general  measure  of  that 
kind.  It  would  be  tantamount  to 
an  accusation  of  cowardice  against 
the  whole  empire." 

Crasweller  had  only  shaken  his 
head.  But  I  had  understood  him 
to  shake  it  on  the  part  of  the  hu- 
man race  generally,  and  not  on  his 
own  behalf. 
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THE  old  idea  that  principles  ought 
to  be  as  permanent  in  politics  as  in 
morals,  has  no  place  in  the  theory 
of  government  by  the  people  which 
is  now  spreading  about  Europe.  The 
new  democracy  pretends  to  work 
for  progress  alone,  and  evidently 
feels,  at  the  bottom  of  its  heart, 
that  progress  and  principles  are  in- 
compatible. Principles,  in  its  eyes, 
present  the  inconvenience  of  not 
adapting  themselves  to  circumstan- 
ces; they  are,  by  their  essence, 
rigM  and  uncompromising ;  they 
have  no  elasticity,  no  opportunism. 
Yet,  so  long  as  they  continue  to 
nominally  exist,  they  must  be  exter- 
nally respected,  and  must  be  taken 
into  account  as  guides  and  counsel- 
lors. Consequently,  as  they  get 
into  the  way  of  radicalism,  it  has 
been  found  useful  to  deprive  them 
of  their  character  of  invariability, 
and  even,  in  many  cases,  to  totally 
suppress  them.  It  is  true  that  the 
democrats  have  not  invented  this 
notion  of  the  non  -  durability  of 
principles, — Pascal  asserted,  before 
their  time,  that  "  natural  principles 
are  nothing  but  habits ; "  but  the 
more  advanced  politicians  of  the 
Continent  have  got  a  long  way  be- 
yond that,  and  evidently  feel  that, 
in  politics,  principles  have  not  even 
the  value  of  habits.  Like  the  Cali- 
fornian  farmer  who  said,  "No  fel- 
low can  go  on  always  believing  the 
same  thing ;  one  wants  a  fresh  reli- 
gion from  time  to  time," — so  do  the 
leaders  of  the  new  school  assure  us 
that  political  principles  must  change 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
populace.  They  apply  to  the  men 
of  our  generation  (without  know- 
ing it,  perhaps),  the  theory  of  La 
Bruyere,  that  "most  women  have 
no  principles ;  they  simply  follow 
their  hearts."  They,  too,  follow 
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their  hearts,  like  women;  they 
proclaim  that  the  science  of  gov- 
ernment should  be  independent  of 
enthralling  rules;  that  it  should 
be  purely  tentative ;  that  it  should 
consist  in  experiment  based  on 
opportunity.  In  their  eyes  there  is 
no  longer  any  eternal  truth  at  all. 
Policy,  as  they  apply  it,  is  an  acc:- 
dent  of  the  moment,  an  expedient 
of  to-day,  which  was  not  yesterday, 
and  may  no  longer  be  to-morrow. 
Its  former  constancy  is  gone ;  it  is 
a  passing  condition;  it  is  a  fancy, 
not  a  principle.  Monarchy,  her- 
editary succession,  religion,  were 
in  other  days  regarded  as  State 
principles.  It  is  proposed  to  re- 
place them  now  by  popular  will, 
universal  suffrage,  free  -  thought, 
and,  above  all,  empiricism,  which 
are  thus  far  mere  ideas,  or,  at  the 
utmost,  facts ;  though  they,  too, 
according  to  Pascal's  argument  of 
habit,  may  assume  the  form  and 
name  of  principles  hereafter  if  ever 
it  should  become  the  interest  of  a 
new  despot  to  base  a  throne  upon 
them.  But  they  will  never  grow 
into  principles  of  the  ancient  sort ; 
for  the  old  ones  imitated  the  ways 
of  nature  and  cherished  uniformity 
of  processes,  because,  like  nature, 
they  knew  the  resistless  power  of 
repetition  :  while  the  new  ideas,  on 
the  contrary,  are  like  the  human 
nature  from  which  they  spring ; 
they  seek  for  newnesses  and  strange- 
nesses, because  they  take  them  to 
be  signs  of  freedom. 

So  the  radical  world — especially 
in  certain  countries  of  the  Continent 
— has  given  up  principles  in  poli- 
tics ;  and,  as  it  has  abandoned  the 
old  principles,  so  also  has  it  for- 
saken the  old  forces.  To  a  certain 
extent  the  adoption  of  new  forces 
was  a  necessity ;  for,  as  some  of  the 
2  E 
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old  ones  were  nothing  more  than 
principles  at  work,  it  is  manifest 
that  they  could  not  be  retained  iu 
use  when  once  the  principles  on 
which  they  rested  were  destroyed. 
In  France,  indeed — which  is  the 
country  we  are  going  to  talk  about, 
and  which  happens  to  be  the  land 
where  the  newest  procedures  of 
government  are  being  essayed, — • 
no  force  whatever  seems  now  to 
be  accepted  as  a  permanent  aux- 
iliary. We  see  there  that  nearly 
all  the  forces  formerly  utilised,  by 
Governments  have  already  been  ex- 
cluded from  national  action :  and 
though  some  new  ones  have  been 
taken  on  trial, — to  see,  experimen- 
tally, what  they  will  produce, — it 
would  be  premature  to  suppose  that 
any  of  them  will  necessarily  last. 
Loyalty  to  the  sovereign  was  a 
force ;  it  has  been  swept  away. 
Religious  teaching  was  a  force ;  it 
is  being  suppressed.  The  so  called 
governing  classes  were  a  force ; 
they  have  been  replaced  by  the 
nouvtlles  couches.  Society  was  a 
force;  it  has  been  kicked  away. 
Women  were  a  force  ;  they  have 
been  thrust  aside.  These  and  other 
impulses,  many  of  them  knotted  up 
wifh  the  history  of  France,  many 
of  them  ancient  mainsprings  of  the 
life  of  the  nation,  have  been  tem- 
porarily (perhaps,  indeed,  perma- 
nently) supplanted  by  fresh  pro- 
ducers, especially  by  the  great  new 
agency — experiment. 

Now  it  would  be  absurd  to  pre- 
tend that  progress  can  always  be 
realised  without  experiment ;  but  it 
would  be  equally  foolish  to  argue 
that  no  experiment  is  possible  with- 
out entirely  new  forces.  All  know- 
ledge, all  philosophy,  all  science, 
have  been  built  up  on  observation 
of,  or  on  induction  from,  pre  estab- 
lished facts ;  and  no  reason  is  con- 
ceivable why,  in  politics,  old  motors 
should  not  be  utilised  by  new  Gov- 
ernments. Some,  at  all  events,  of 


the  levers  which  have  aided  to  raise 
France  to  greatness  in  one  direction, 
could  equally  serve,  under  no  matter 
what  rule,  to  elevate  her  in  another. 
But  the  present  Republic  has,  thus 
far,  refused  the  assignee  of  any  of 
the  old  forces.  It  sees  adversaries  in 
them  all ;  it  will  have  nothing  to  do, 
even  experimentally,  with  any  one 
of  them  :  it  labour?,  indeed,  to  up- 
root them  integrally  ;  or  if  it  cannot 
eradicate  them  altogether,  so  to  re- 
duce and  enfeeble  them  that  they 
can  no  longer  contribute,  even  in- 
directly or  occultly,  to  national  re- 
sults. It  has  declared  war  against 
them  all  round, — against  the  extinct 
governing  classes  as  against  "  the 
ancient  parties,"  —  against  society 
as  against  clericalism.  It  makes 
no  distinction  ;  it  treats  all  the  for- 
mer springs  of  action  as  foes  to  be 
vanquished. 

It  is,  however,  just,  to  acknow- 
ledge at  once  that  in  this  the  Repub- 
lic has  been  acting,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, in  legitimate  self-defence.  Let 
us  remember  that  the  present  shape 
of  government  is  not  only  accepted 
by  the  nation,  but  seems  to  be  really 
desired  by  it;  and  that  the  time  has 
passed  for  arguing  that  the  Repub- 
lic is  the  result  of  accident,  not  of 
conviction,  or  for  insisting  that  it 
has  grown  temporarily  into  exist- 
ence solely  for  the  want  of  some- 
thing else  to  take  its  place.  It  may 
now  be  said  with  truth  that  France 
has  ceased  (for  the  moment,  at  least) 
to  be  monarchical,  and  that  it  sin- 
cerely wishes  to  keep  the  Republic 
it  has  got.  Consequently  no  honest 
observer  can  presume  to  deny  that 
the  Republic  is  entitled  to  claim 
the  allegiance  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation, fiom  top  to  bottom,  as  thor- 
oughly and  as  absolutely  as  aiiy 
of  the  dj  nasties  which  preceded 
it,  and  to  extinguish  all  who  re- 
fuse that  allegiance.  But  in  the 
exercise  of  this  right  the  Republic 
should  allow  itself  to  be  guided  by 
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circumstances,  and  that  is  precisely 
what  it  has  not.  done.  When  it 
found,  as  it  did  find  during  its  early 
struggles,  that  the  old  forces  stood 
across  its  road,  and  tried,  conjointly, 
to  bar  its  way  and  upset  it — when 
it  observed  that  they  all  resisted 
it  together,  with  equal  aversion — it 
not  unnaturally,  in  its  inexperience 
as  a  beginner,  viewed  them  all  with 
the  same  spiteful  ej  e,  and  re0arded 
them  as  one  great  group  of  antago- 
nists, to  be  vanquished  collectively 
and  indivisibly.  But  though  this 
general  impression  was  comprehen- 
sible a  few  years  ago,  when  the 
embryonic  Republic  was  fighting 
for  life,  it  has  ceased  to  be  excus- 
able now.  In  the  consolidated 
position  which  the  Eepublic  has 
attained,  and  which  entails  duties 
as  well  as  rights,  it  commits  both 
an  injustice  and  an  error  in  con- 
tinuing, as  it  does  still,  to  rank  all 
bygone  resistances  together  in  one 
indiscriminating  hate ;  for  though 
the  old  forces  have  been  accustomed 
to  work  together,  and  to  feel  sym- 
pathy for  each  other,  it  is  manifest 
that  they  were  composed  of  two 
totally  distinct  classes  of  elements, 
which  might  probably  be  separ- 
ated without  any  excessive  diffi- 
culty. The  purely  monarchical 
components  must,  of  course,  con- 
tinue to  be  fought  against,  and  so 
far  as  they  alone  are  concerned, 
the  Eepublic  cannot  be  blamed 
for  its  animosity ;  but  the  intellec- 
tual, the  religious,  and  the  social 
constituents  present  another  char- 
acter. They  are  in  no  way  ne- 
cessarily anti-republican  ;  1  hey  are 
of  all  times  aud  of  all  t-ystems ; 
they  are  national ;  they  are  Fieuch  ; 
they  are  inherent  in  the  race,  or,  at 
all  events,  in  large  sections  of  the 
race  ;  and  no  one  can  seriously  urge 
that  they  can  never  be  utilised  in 
the  future  for  the  good  of  the  Re- 
public, just  as  they  have  served  in 
the  past  for  the  glory  of  the  mon- 


archy. Who  can  argue,  for  instance, 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  convert 
society  to  the  Eepublic  ?  Who  can 
assert  that  the  gentlemen  of  France 
will  never  consent  to  serve  the  new 
system,  or  that  their  wives  and 
daughters  are  so  resolutely  opposed 
to  it  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
win  them  to  its  flag?  It  would 
be  folly  to  aver  that  the  best  of 
the  women  of  France  can  never  be- 
come republicans  as  sincerely  as 
they  were  monarchists  or  imperial- 
ists. And  yet  the  Eepublic  is  so 
behaving  towards  them,  that  it  is 
not  only  repelling  them  from  itself, 
but  —  what  is  infinitely  graver — 
is  beginning  to  enfeeble  their  old- 
established  national  authority,  to 
debilitate  tlieir  action  and  their 
value  in  the  land,  and  to  lower  the 
admirable  position  which  they  occu- 
pied before  Europe.  A  distinctly 
marked  commencement  of  decadence 
of  Frenchwomen  has  set  in  under 
this  Eepublic.  They  are  ceasing 
to  be  themselves  ;  and  it  is  time 
that  the  attention  of  the  friends  of 
France  should  be  seriously  directed 
to  the  situation  in  which  they 
stand. 

Let  us  first  see  what  French- 
women have  been ;  we  shall  then 
observe  more  easily  what  they  are, 
and  what  they  are  in  danger  of 
becoming. 

In  no  country  and  at  no  time 
have  women  exercised  tuch  power, 
or  played  such  a  part,  as  they  had 
gradually  assumed  in  France  during 
the  last  two  centuries.  The  French- 
woman had  formed  herself  by  de- 
grees into  an  institution  of  a  peculiar 
kind.  Nothing  like  her  was  to  be 
found  elsewhere.  She  had  invented, 
for  her  own  use,  a  type  of  woman- 
hood which  was  special  to  herself, 
aud  which  no  one  else  could  appro- 
priate. Her  quickness,  her  inven- 
tiveness, and  her  imitativeness,  en- 
abled her  to  perceive  and  seize  all 
the  means  of  action  which  could 
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serve  her ;  and  she  used  these 
means  •with  such  dexterity,  that, 
after  a  few  generations  of  evolution 
and  development,  she  reached  the 
fullest  consummation,  of  intelli- 
gence and  of  charm  which  the 
world  has  yet  seen.  And  she  was 
not  only  remarkable  for  her  indi- 
vidual capacities — it  was  not  solely 
in  her  personal  attributes  that  she 
shone ;  she  was  even  more  strik- 
ing in  her  associated  action,  in 
the  royalty  which  her  corporation 
collectively  exercised  over  her  own 
country  and  over  Europe.  Her 
very  name  had  grown  to  be  a  pro- 
verb and  a  power.  There  is  no 
other  example  in  history  of  the 
women  of  any  single  nation  stand- 
ing out  in  a  class  before  the  world 
as  the  universally  accepted  uncon- 
tested  type  of  superiority  in  all 
that  constitutes  feminine  brilliancy, 
in  skill  and  taste,  and  wit  and 
winningness.  And  there  is  no 
other  instance  of  the  women  of  a 
race  acquiring  and  wielding  a  na- 
tional influence,  social,  moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  therefore  indirectly 
political,  such  as  Frenchwomen 
exercised  around  them  until  a  few 
years  ago.  The  nation  had  ac- 
corded to  them  by  degrees,  and 
perhaps  without  quite  perceiving 
what  it  was  doing,  a  place  in 
which  their  abilities  and  their  in- 
fluence mutually  reacted  upon  and 
fortified  each  other.  Their  inborn 
potentialities  were  evolved  into  full 
work  by  their  situation,  and  the 
situation  in  turn  was  aggrandised 
and  vivified  by  the  growch  of  the 
faculties  which  ha  I  created  it. 
The  interworking  of  these  two 
causalities  carried  them  to  the  tri- 
umphs which  they  achieved.  But, 
of  course,  their  victory  varied  with 
their  means ;  it  was,  in  each  case, 
proportioned  to  their  place  and  pro- 
perties ;  and  it  was  necessarily 
limited  to  the  educated  classes ; 
for,  by  its  nature,  it  was  a  fruit  of 


graces,  of  refinements,  of  acquired 
delicate  efficiencies  which  good 
teaching,  good  example,  and  good 
contact  can  alone  bestow. 

The  woman  of  society  —  the 
"  lady,"  as  she  would  be  called  in 
England,  the  femme  du  monde, 
as  she  is  defined  in  France — held 
her  empire  by  an  accumulation  of 
these  bright  capacities.  Of  beauty, 
as  we  narrowly  understand  it  in 
England,  she  had  but  little;  but 
she  possessed  so  many  other  witch- 
eries that  her  habitual  want  of 
features  and  complexion  ceased  to 
count  against  her.  Expression  re- 
deemed the  absence  of  prettiness, 
and  the  designation  jolie  laide 
was  invented  for  her  in  order  to 
express  her  power  of  pleasing  de- 
spite her  ugliness.  In  this  first 
view  of  her  she  at  once  assumed  a 
standing-ground  of  her  own ;  for  she 
was  the  only  woman  in  Europe  who 
could  win  homage  and  admiration 
without  good  looks.  She  did  much 
more,  indeed ;  she  led  men  (in 
absolute  contradiction  to  our  insular 
theory)  to  regard  mere  fairness  of 
face  as  only  one,  and  not  the  most 
important,  of  the  many  spells  which 
a  true  woman  should  wield.  Her 
bearing  was  all  her  own ;  she  had 
no  aristocracy,  as  we  English  under- 
stand it ;  but  she  had  a  something 
more  gentle  and  more  winning,  less 
dominating,  less  impressive,  less 
grandiose,  but  infinitely  more  per- 
suasive, more  sympathetic,  more  hu- 
man— she  had  distinction,  a  distinc- 
tion peculiar  to  herself,  all  bright- 
ness, symmetry,  elegance,  and  finish. 
Her  manner,  again,  was  exclusive- 
ly her  own,  —  its  ease,  its  light- 
ness, its  gaiety,  its  unaffectedness 
and  naturalness  were  never  caught 
by  women  of  other  races.  Others 
had  their  merits  too,  but  they 
were  not  those  of  Frenchwomen. 
Her  eloquence,  which  was  made 
up  of  an  unconscious  mingling  of 
paradox  and  common -sense, — her 
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facility  of  talk,  her  thorough  pos- 
session of  her  language,  and  her 
flow  of  amusingness, — made  every 
listener  hang  upon  her  lips  with 
delight.  The  grace  of  her  figure 
and  of  her  hands  and  feet,  the  use 
she  made  of  them,  the  adroitness 
with  which  she  put  in  evidence 
every  seduction  which  nature  had 
bestowed  upon  her  or  art  had 
created  for  her,  threw  around  her 
a  physical  charm  which  was  still 
further  heightened  by  her  dressing. 
And  above  and  beyond  all  stood 
her  feminineness,  her  thorough  wo- 
manness,  the  greatest,  the  noblest, 
the  sweetest  of  her  allurements. 
These  were  the  powers  which  the 
true  femme  du  monde  displayed  ; 
these  were  the  sources  of  her  sov- 
ereignty. 

But,  remarkable  as  were  all  these 
elements  of  her  empire,  the  use  she 
made  of  that  empire  was  more  strik- 
ing still ;  for  the  elements,  admir- 
able as  they  were,  had  limits,  while 
the  empire  was  unlimited.  In  her 
drawing  -  room  the  Frenchwoman 
was  a  mistress  of  an  exceptional 
kind  :  she  was  not  merely  chief  of 
the  house,  she  was,  effectively,  presi- 
dent of  an  assembly ;  she  invented, 
regulated,  and  directed  the  move- 
ment of  thought  around  her;  she 
tilled  the  ideas  of  those  who  had 
any,  and  she  furnished  fancies  to 
those  who  had  none ;  her  fireside 
was  an  oasis  and  a  resting-place. 
The  action  so  commenced  indoors 
spread  outside  into  the  life  of  her 
friends ;  she  made  herself  felt  even 
in  her  absence ;  her  arguments  and 
her  counsels  were  remembered  and 
practically  applied ;  her  teaching 
fructified.  In  her  place  and  her 
degree  she  stamped  her  mark  on 
those  she  lived  with,  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  the  organisa- 
tion of  feeling,  of  sentiment,  and  of 
tendencies,  in  the  centre  in  which 
she  moved,  was,  in  reality,  her  pro- 
duct. French  literature  is  full  of 


biographies  and  monographs  of 
women  such  as  these;  but  numer- 
ous as  are  the  books  about  them, 
they  tell  only  of  a  few  privileged 
exceptions.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
unknown  good  spirits  have  done 
their  work  in  life,  but  have  left  no 
record  of  their  passage  ;  that  work, 
however,  has  been  none  the  less 
real,  none  the  less  national,  none 
the  less  French.  The  men  have  not 
attempted  to  resist  this  absorption 
of  action  by  the  women ;  know- 
ingly or  unknowingly,  by  weakness 
or  by  will,  they  have  accepted  the 
pilotage  which  was  offered  them, 
and  have  allowed  the  women  to 
become  the  real  conductors  of  the 
moral  life  of  the  land,  of  its  emo- 
tions, its  pleasures,  and  even  its 
ambitions  and  its  objects. 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  only  of 
the  qualities  of  the  typical  French- 
woman. Let  us  see,  now,  what  her 
faults  were.  In  both  cases  we  con- 
sider her  in  her  public  character 
alone ;  neither  her  private  nature 
nor  her  home  action  concern  us 
here. 

Notwithstanding  her  extreme 
feminineness — perhaps,  indeed,  be- 
cause of  it — she  was  frivolous,  vain, 
and  ignorant.  In  other  words,  she 
attached  undue  importance  to  the 
surface  of  things ;  she  was  entirely 
convinced  of  her  own  efficacy ;  and 
she  had  scarcely  any  book  -  know- 
ledge. Her  frivolity,  however,  con- 
tained no  falseness,  and  her  vanity 
no  snobbishness;  while  her  want 
of  reading  was  compensated  by  her 
special  faculty  of  pieking  up  infor- 
mation by  contact.  But  her  true 
demerit,  from  the  wide  point  of  view 
at  which  we  are  placing  ourselves 
here,  the  great  defect  for  which  she 
offered  no  set-off,  was  the  narrow- 
ness and  pure  Frenchness  of  her 
view  on  foreign  questions.  She  was 
full  of  prejudice,  of  dogmatism,  of 
foregone  conclusions.  Never  was  a 
temperament  less  cosmopolitan  than 
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hers ;  it  was  indeed  so  limitedly 
local,  so  circumscribedly  national, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend, 
when  we  first  look  at  this  particular 
aspect  of  her,  how  she  ever  man- 
aged to  stretch  her  hold  beyond  her 
frontiers.  The  explanation  is,  that 
she  influenced  from  a  distance,  hy 
a  magnetic  transmission  of  herself, 
hy  the  power  of  example  and  repu- 
tation, not  by  the  immediate  pressure 
of  personal  presence.  Her  success 
abroad  was  reflected,  not  direct ;  it 
was  the  recoil  of  her  ascendancy  at 
home.  She  achieved  it  in  spite  of 
her  dislike  of  other  races.  And,  cu- 
riously, this  ungenerous  littleness, 
though  common  to  all  classes,  be- 
came more  and  more  visible  as  the 
social  scale  rose  higher.  It  reached 
the  maximum  of  its  development  in 
the  women  of  the  set  known  as  the 
Faubourg  St  Germain.  Nowhere 
was  there,  in  modern  Europe,  a 
group  of  persons  more  intolerant 
and  more  illiberal,  less  reasoning 
and  less  impartial,  than  the  "  pure 
Faubourg,"  as  a  whole.  Never 
were  the  high-class  women  of  any 
land  so  unlike  their  equals  else- 
where.  The  best-born  of  all  the 
European  races  (except  the  French) 
have  a  feeling  of  instinctive  sym- 
pathy for  each  other,  as  being  of 
one  great  family,  and  as  represent- 
ing the  same  interest :  they  are  all 
impelled,  by  the  mutual  conscious- 
ness of  gentle  blood,  to  meet  with- 
out mistrust,  on  the  common  ground 
of  social  equivalence.  But  never 
have  Frenchwomen  felt  that.  Put- 
ting aside  some  few  exceptions,  the 
rule  amongst  them  is,  that  they  shun 
foreigners,  show  them  little  hospital- 
ity, and  hold  their  opinions  in  con- 
tempt. The  Faubourg  St  Germain, 
especially,  which  had  concentrated 
itself  into  a  fortified  refuge  of  an- 
tique bigotries,  admitted  scarcely 
any  stranger  inside  its  walls.  It  is 
true  that  no  stranger  really  wished 
to  pass  them,  unless  it  were  out  of 
simple  curiosity,  to  see  what  the 


once  famous  Faubourg  looked  like, 
for  no  one  who  was  not  born  in  it 
could  find  pleasure  in  such  a  social 
dungeon.  Of  course  there  were, 
and  are,  within  its  precincts,  cer- 
tain corners  which  have  become 
modernised.  The  names  of  the 
houses  which,  though  still  placed 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Seine, 
have  adopted  the  habits  and  ideas 
of  the  northern  side,  will  rise  to 
the  lips  of  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  society  of  Paris;  but, 
taken  as  a  whole,  as  a  clan,  as  a 
sect,  the  Faubourg  St  Germain  was, 
and  is,  the  gloomiest  of  all  the 
coteries  in  Europe.  It  was  always 
a  laboratory  of  fanaticism;  but  since 
1830  it  has  voluntarily  surrounded 
itself  with  unapproachable  dreari- 
ness, and  it  has,  if  possible,  carried 
further  still  its  ancient  shrinking 
from  all  that  is  not  French. 

Now,  if  this  inhospitable  disposi- 
t'on  had  been  compensated  by  a 
highly  developed  national  action, — 
by  warm,  glowing,  successful  work 
at  home, — it  would  have  been  pos- 
sible to  argue,  in  defence  of  it,  that 
it  was,  after  all,  only  a  more  or 
less  rational  consequence  of  ardent 
patriotism.  But  as,  for  a  long  time 
past,  the  Faubourg  St  Germain  has 
had  no  influence  whatever  in  the 
country, — as  it  is  the  section  which, 
of  all  the  categories  that  make  up 
the  sum  of  society,  possesses  the 
least  hold  over  the  nation,  and  has 
made  the  least  effort  to  obtain  any, — 
its  absence  of  sympathy  with  ex- 
traneous questions  and  persons  can- 
not be  explained  in  that  way,  and 
must  be  referred  to  the  true  cause 
— a  general  dryness  and  selfishness, 
a  manifest  indifference  to,  and  scorn 
for,  all  that  is  not  "Faubourg." 
And  yet,  with  all  its  actual  feeble- 
ness and  isolation,  there  was  a 
period  when  this  Faubourg  was  the 
one  social  power  of  France,  when  its 
women  counted  amongst  the  active 
life-springs  of  the  nation,  and  when 
they  established,  almost  unaided 
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(for  scarcely  any  of  their  compatriots 
were  in  a  position  to  help  them 
then),  the  foundations  of  the  influ- 
ence which  the  Frenchwomen  of  fol- 
lowing generations  were  destined  to 
exercise.  Faded  as  their  situation 
now  is,  eclipsed  and  superseded  as 
they  are  by  other  and  newer  vigours, 
it  would  be  ungrateful  and  unfair 
to  forget  that  they  were  once  the 
only  feminine  puissance  in  the  land, 
and  that  it  was  they  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  success  in  which 
it  has  ceased  to  please  them  to  take 
a  share.  The  tale  of  their  former 
action  is  written  in  the  chronicles 
of  France ;  but  they  have  with- 
drawn from  the  work  they  began, 
and  the  great  modern  middle  class 
has  assumed  their  place,  and  has 
learnt  to  discharge  their  function. 

That  middle  class,  augmenting 
with  the  increase  of  wealth  and  the 
spread  of  education,  seemed  likely, 
if  things  went  on  as  they  were 
going,  to  become  the  true  upper 
section  of  the  community,  the  Fau- 
bourg order  being  eliminated  by 
its  own  inherent  incapacity,  and 
by  the  process  of  crowding  out  to 
which  it  was  being  subjected.  It 
was  in  this  wide  central  body  that 
the  women  used  to  exhibit  all  the 
highest  characteristics  of  their  race ; 
it  was  in  it  that  the  most  perfect 
examples  of  their  type  were  found  ; 
and  there  was,  in  this  branch  of 
the  nation,  a  special  freshness  and 
diversity  which  was  proper  to  itself. 
In  the  old  noble  classes  there  ex- 
isted traditions  and  models  which 
were  handed  on  by  each  generation 
to  its  children,  and  their  shaping 
brought  about  a  general  similarity 
of  product.  Whereas,  in  the  per- 
petually renewed  ranks  of  the 
centre,  into  which  all  sorts  of  un- 
prepared elements  were  constantly 
surging  up  from  below,  a  large  pro- 
ptfrtion  of  the  women  had  to  create 
themselves,  to  discover  their  end, 
to  invent  their  means.  They  were, 
consequently,  more  personal  than 


the  people  above  them ;  there  was 
more  imprevu,  less  fixed  pattern, 
about  them ;  they  were,  in  many 
cases,  the  self -generated  issue  of 
their  own  intelligence  :  they  were 
French  of  the  French,  made  up 
of  inherent  faculties ;  a  fruit  of 
intrinsic  idiosyncrasies  developed 
by  new  surroundings;  an  outcome 
of  inborn  fitnesses.  But,  though 
this  marked  difference  existed  be- 
tween the  processes  of  manufacture 
of  the  women  of  the  first  and 
second  grades,  their  social  func- 
tions and  their  social  action  were 
identical  (so  long,  that  is,  as  the 
upper  crust  continued  to  do  any- 
thing at  all).  They  strove,  alike, 
to  sway  the  men  around  them,  to 
mould  French  life,  and  to  lift  up 
France,  by  their  example,  and  by 
the  influence  of  that  example  on 
other  countries. 

The  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
working  strata  did  good  too,  but  it 
was  in  another  fashion  and  with 
another  object.  In  this  third 
gradation  social  issues  had  of  course 
no  place,  but  still  the  labourer's 
wife  presented  many  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  women  above  her. 
She  had  their  gaiety,  their  natural- 
ness, their  effusiveness ;  and  the 
usually  possessed,  in  a  dormant 
state,  the  capabilities  of  the  others, 
for  if  her  husband  rose  in  the 
world,  she  almost  always  fitted  her- 
self to  her  new  station,  and  took 
her  place  in  it  without  inaptitude. 
This  third  group,  however,  not- 
withstanding its  numbers,  exer- 
cised no  influence;  it  was  worthy, 
self-denying,  toiling,  and  affection- 
ate, but  it  had  neither  the  ambi- 
tion nor  the  means  to  teach,  to 
proselytise,  or  to  rule.  Its  office 
was  of  another  kind ;  it  was  of  a 
purely  home  aspect.  It  was  admir- 
able within  its  limits,  but  it  bad 
nothing  in  common  with  the  pub- 
lic dominance  of  the  two  other 
classes  of  Frenchwomen.  There 
was  nothing  national  or  inter- 
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national  about  it,  and  we  need 
therefore  take  no  account  of  it 
here. 

Such  was,  in  rough  outline,  the 
general  situation  of  the  women  of 
France  down  to  the  date  of  the 
German  War.  The  Second  Em- 
pire had  neither  weakened  their 
hold  nor  damaged  their  natures. 
Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  unfair 
or  more  untrue  than  to  pretend, 
either  for  party  purposes  or  from 
an  affectation  of  morality,  that  the 
reign  of  Napoleon  III.  did  any  gen- 
eral or  permanent  harm  to  French 
character.  A  certain  limited  hand 
indulged  in  a  good  deal  of  amuse- 
ment and  extravagance,  but  the 
nation,  as  a  whole,  was  outside  the 
movement :  it  looked  on,  laughed, 
and  made  money.  The  French- 
woman came  out  of  the  Imperial 
period  just  as  she  enterf  d  it, — un- 
hurt and  unchanged,  with  the  same 
merits  and  the  same  faults,  with 
just  as  much  capacity  and  sim- 
plicity as  she  had  before,  with  no 
lessening  of  any  of  her  powers. 
On  the  contrary,  her  influence  over 
France  and  Europe  was  never 
greater  than  during  the  twenty 
years  which  preceded  1870.  And 
it  was  not  the  noisy  pressure  of 
frivolous  excitement, — it  was  the 
sound  superiority  of  intelligence, 
the  supremacy  of  grace.  And  see 
how  Europe  testified  to  the  truth 
of  this ;  see  what  proof  was  given 
that  the  Frenchwoman  never  stood 
higher  in  foreign  sympathy.  When 
France  was  conquered,  did  her 
moral  influence  fall  1  Not  for  one 
moment,  or  in  the  faintest  measure. 
France  lost  her  political  place,  as 
a  consequence  of  defeat,  but  held 
her  own,  intellectually,  socially, 
and  sentimentally,  just  as  if  no- 
thing at  all  had  happened.  Why  1 
Because  the  accumulated  action 
of  her  women  had  done  what  her 
men  could  not  effect — it  had  re- 
tained her  friends.  It  was  to  the 
past  work  of  her  women  that 


France  was  principally  indebted  for 
the  position  which,  in  her  hour 
of  trial,  she  occupied  before  the 
world ;  it  was  to  them  that,  for  the 
greater  part,  she  owed  the  abiding 
sympathy  of  Europe.  She  was  in- 
vaded, beaten,  and  humiliated,  yet 
still  accepted  and  proclaimed  by 
the  surrounding  nations  as  their 
guide,  their  light,  their  text  and 
type  in  all  that  makes  life  grace- 
ful, spiritual,  and  attractive.  Who 
will  deny  the  truth  of  this  1  Who 
will  assert  that  in  her  day  of  sor- 
row, when  her  men  had  failed  her, 
France  was  not  mainly  held  up, 
sustained,  and  kept  in  place  by  the 
merits  of  her  women  ?  Never  was 
there,  in  the  records  of  nations, 
a  moment  at  which  the  services 
which  women  can  render  were 
more  unequivocally  or  more  grandly 
shown.  In  the  sad  days  which 
followed  the  signature  of  peace, 
from  1871  to  1873,  France  was 
indeed  well  served  by  them ;  the 
store  of  goodwill,  of  respect,  of 
admiration  which  they  had  piled 
up  in  Europe,  poured  itself  out 
around  the  land  in  eager  tender- 
ness. In  every  corner  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Continent  were 
friends  of  France,  friends  made  for 
her  in  better  days,  chiefly  by  the 
efforts  and  the  reputation  of  her 
women ;  —  friends  who  are  still 
faithful  to  her,  still  attached  to 
her,  but  whose  fondness  would  not 
long  survive  if  France  ceased  to 
be  served  and  defended  by  her 
women. 

Such  was  the  situation  ten  years 
ago.  Such  was  the  position  in 
which  the  Eepublic  found  the 
women  of  the  country  it  came 
to  govern.  They  were  powerful  at 
home,  honoured  abroad.  They 
were  a  glory  and  an  energy  in  the 
land.  What  has  the  Eepublic  done 
with  them  ? 

The  reply  is  simple.  Since  1871, 
and  paiticularly  since  the  third 
Eepublic  has  been  definitely  estab- 
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lished,  the  inland  sovereignty  of  the 
Frenchwoman  has  begun  to  melt 
away,  and  her  exterior  credit  to 
grow  pale,  the  reason  being  that 
the  Republic  has  included  her 
amongst  the  forces  to  be  annulled, 
and  has  done  its  utmost  to  dismiss 
her  from  her  rule,  as  if  she  were  a 
mere  monarch,  and  could  be  de- 
throned like  ordinary  kings.  We 
shall  soon  see  how. 

The  Eepublic  has  introduced 
several  new  conditions  into  French 
life.  By  its  essence  and  its  mis- 
sion— which  are  to  democratise  not 
only  government,  but  character  and 
rights  as  well — it  has  naturally 
brought  about  an  antagonism  of 
castes.  By  that  antagonism  it  has 
upset  the  balance  of  social  influences, 
and  has  altered  the  relations  be- 
tween classes.  By  its  legislative 
enactments  it  has  suppressed  or 
modified  a  good  many  individual 
liberties.  In  each  of  these  direc- 
tions its  action  has  been  unmistak- 
ably pointed,  not  only  against  the 
"  ancient  parties,"  but  also,  in  reality 
and  effect,  against  what  used  to  be 
regarded  as  the  higher  categories  of 
the  population.  At  the  same  time, 
it  would  be  unjust  not  to  recognise 
that,  in  a  good  deal  of  all  this,  a 
professedly  democratic  regime  could 
scarcely  have  acted  otherwise,  since 
its  one  purpose  is  to  do  everything 
for  and  by  the  people.  Within 
certain  limits  (which  we  need  not 
attempt  to  determine,  because  in 
the  particular  case  which  we  are 
considering  the  limits  fix  them- 
selves), we  fully  acknowledge  that 
the  actual  masters  of  France  have 
both  right  and  logic  on  their  side. 
They  are  the  majority ;  they  have 
power ;  they  have  a  programme, 
and  no  impartial  spectator  can 
blame  them  for  carrying  the  politi- 
cal elements  of  that  programme  into 
execution.  We  will  go  further  still, 
— we  will  admit  that  the  present  sys- 
tem cannot  content  itself  with  pure- 
ly political  results,  and  that,  to  be 


faithful  to  its  creed,  it  must  pursue 
certain  social  consequences  as  well. 
But  here  arises  the  well-known 
difficulty.  Directly  a  Government 
touches  the  social  organisation  of 
a  people  it  is  forced  to  pull  down,  for 
it  is  powerless  to  lift  up.  The  uni- 
fication of  classes  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  dragging  the  top  to  the 
bottom ;  no  motor  yet  discovered 
can  raise  the  bottom  to  the  top. 
The  Eepublicans  may  not  really 
wish  to  destroy  their  upper  classes  ; 
but,  as  a  fact,  they  have  begun  to  do 
so,  and  seem  likely  to  be  obliged  to 
continue,  whether  they  like  it  or  not. 
They  commenced  by  transferring  the 
exercise  of  government  from  the 
particular  section  of  the  population 
which  formerly  possessed  it,  which 
was  educated  to  it,  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  practise  it,  to  another  sec- 
tion which  is  new  to  it,  and  which 
has  received  no  preparation  for  it. 
So  far  their  operation  was  exclusive- 
ly political.  But,  additionally,  and 
at  the  same  time,  they  attempted, 
with  constantly  increasing  success, 
to  suppress  all  national  action  and 
all  national  usefulness  on  the  part 
of  the  dispossessed  section,  and  to 
reduce  it  to  a  condition  of  practical 
nullity.  They  have  now  managed 
to  exclude  the  former  upper  classes, 
almost  entirely,  from  participation 
in  the  public  life  of  France,  from 
influence  in  the  State  or  from  a 
voice  in  its  councils.  Yet,  even  in 
this  second  stage  of  their  proceed- 
ings, they  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  gone  beyond  the  strict  rights 
of  political  victory,  and  to  have 
distinctly  manifested  a  purpose  of 
social  subversion,  for  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  they  would  remain 
content  until  they  had  expelled  the 
ousted  classes  from  any  share  in  the 
direction  or  the  administration  of 
the  country.  The  new  democratic 
reign  had  a  right  to  seek  that  result, 
and  could  scarcely  content  itself 
with  less  :  it  was  entitled,  by  the 
law  of  conquest,  to  choose  not  only 
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its  policy  but  its  men,  and  to 
eliminate  from  public  action  all 
influences  and  persons  which  the 
majority  regarded  as  hostile  either 
to  its  principles  or  its  objects. 

Furthermore,  the  gentlemen  of 
France,  viewed  collectively  and 
omitting  the  exceptions,  have  done 
nothing  whatever  to  ward  off  their 
own  destruction  —  have  made  no 
attempt  to  hold  their  ground,  to 
defend  their  position,  or  to  retain 
their  credit.  The  mass  of  them 
sulk  silently  in  their  chateaux,  say 
snarlingly  that  the  country  is  going 
to  the  devil,  and  do  not  make  the 
faintest  effort  to  prevent  it.  The 
active,  energetic  life  of  an  English 
landlord  appears  to  be  beyond  their 
conception  :  the  unceasing  discharge 
of  local  business,  the  perpetual 
friendly  contact  between  employer 
and  employed,  the  claim  to  the 
inborn  right  of  labouring  for  the 
public  good,  the  privilege  of  ren- 
dering service,  the  frank  acceptance 
of  duties  and  responsibilities  .as 
a  consequence  of  position,  which 
stamp  the  tone  and  attitude  of  the 
gentlemen  in  every  village  in  Eng- 
land, are  all  unknown  to  them. 
IX'ever  did  a  great  class  so  tamely 
permit  its  place  and  power  to  be 
snatched  away  from  it,  or  sit  down 
under  defeat  with  such  astounding 
torpidity.  It  would  almost  seem 
as  if  these  enemies  of  the  Repub- 
lic desired  to  prove,  by  voluntarily 
supplying  conclusive  -evidence  of 
their  incapacity  as  a  mass,  how 
wise  the  Republic  is  to  have  re- 
lieved them  of  all  further  trouble. 
Passive  sullenness  is  the  distin- 
guishing mark  of  their  present 
conduct  towards  the  Republic  : 
they  sit  in  a  corner  and  growl  at 
what  they  call  the  canaille,  but 
they  do  not  make  the  faintest 
united  effort  to  work  up  again  to 
their  lost  status.  They  have  evi- 
dently no  perception  of  the  fact 
thit  in  our  time  rights  have  lost 
the  faculty  of  surviving  of  their 


own  accord  ;  that  they  no  longer 
endure  when  they  are  no  longer 
merited  •  that,  to  keep  them  alive, 
they  must  be  vigorously  backed 
up  by  conduct  and  by  energy  ;  and 
that  daily  proof  must  be  supplied 
by  those  who  claim  to  exercise 
them,  that  they  are  still  worthy  to 
be  intrusted  with  them.  "We  know 
all  this  in  England,  and  we  act  ac- 
cordingly. It  is  not  so  in  France  : 
there,  class  rights  are  still  regarded 
by  a  good  many  people  as  abstract 
possessions,  involving  no  necessary 
work  at  all.  Under  such  condi- 
tions, it  is  not  strange  that  the 
republicans  should  both  repudiate 
the  aristocracy  as  a  natural  enemy, 
and  scoff  at  it  as  a  useless  ally. 

They  have  done  this  with  an  ear- 
nestness and  completeness  which 
leave  but  little  space  for  hopes 
of  reconciliation  or  arrangement. 
But  yet  they  profess  to  open  their 
arms  to  all  who  choose  to  join 
them,  and  they  declare  that  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  "  ancient  parties  "  alone 
if  they  remain  outside.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  altogether  true.  Such 
few  members  of  those  parties  as  have 
changed  their  opinions  and  have 
gone  over  to  the  Republic,  have  not 
been  received  with  an  enthusiasm 
calculated  to  tempt  others  to  follow 
their  example.  And,  additionally 
— with  the  exception  of  the  army 
and  navy,  which  are  technical  and 
hierarchical  careers  whence  exclu- 
sion on  political  grounds  is  almost 
impossible — very  few  men  of  the 
old  sort  are  now  to  be  found  in  the 
public  pay.  In  all  the  branches  of 
the  civil  service,  which  are  pro- 
digiously extensive  and  varied  in 
France,  the  greater  part  of  the 
former  servants  have  been  turned 
out.  !New  -  comers  have  claimed 
and  have  occupied  all  the  places, 
of  no  matter  what  nature,  that  the 
Government  had  to  bestow.  And 
the  democratic  spirit  is  excluding 
the  well-born,  more  and  more,  from 
the  elective  bodies,  from  the  De- 
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partmental  and  Communal  Coun- 
cils, as  from  the  Senate  and  the 
Chamber.  If  the  aristocracy  has 
shrunk  from  the  Republic,  the 
Republic  has  paid  it  back  in  its 
own  coin  with  compound  interest, 
and  cannot  pretend  that  it  has 
shown  the  faintest  symptom  of 
any  desire  to  make  friends.  The 
breach  is  complete,  for-  the  present 
at  least :  on  neither  side  is  there 
a  sign  of  any  disposition  to  bridge 
it  over. 

Here  again,  it  must  be  said,  in 
strict  equity,  that  the  Republic  re- 
mains within  its  role  and  within  its 
rights.  But  it  has  simultaneously 
taken  another  step  which  carries  it 
clearly  beyond  both.  It  has  not 
only  thrust  aside  the  old  governing 
classes,  but  it  has  also  unmistak- 
ably given  France  to  understand 
that  it  intends  to  go  a  long  way 
further,  and  that  it  means  to  abolish, 
if  it  can,  the  power  and  influence  of 
society  as  well.  As  the  governing 
classes  and  society  were  composed, 
for  a  considerable  part  at  least,  of 
the  same  persons,  it  is  to  a  certain 
extent  comprehensible  that  the  Re- 
public should  not  regard  society  as 
a  friend ;  but  that  it  should  look  at 
it — as  it  manifestly  does — as  worn 
out  and  obsolete,  as  necessarily  re- 
actionary and  anti-republican,  is  to 
go  far  beyond  what  the  facts  of  the 
situation  justify.  War  is,  however, 
implicitly  declared  against  society 
— not  by  the  Government,  of  course, 
or  in  any  well-defined  or  official 
form,  but  by  the  democratic  party, 
as  a  mass,  by  the  whole  surging 
aspiring  nmltitude  of  the  nouvelles 
couches.  It  was  in  the  order  of 
things  that  it  should  be  so  :  noth- 
ing could  prevent  it ;  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  date.  It  was  one  of  the  t 
functions  of  a  Radical  Republic 
to  smash  society  as  a  force.  The 
smashing  has  begun.  The  blow  dealt 
at  the  political  position  and  influ- 
ence of  the  aristocracy  produced,  as 
a  natural  consequence,  an  immediate 


and  painful  contre-coup  on  society. 
The  damage  done  to  the  one  was 
keenly  felt  as  an  injury  by  the 
other;  the  two  were,  for  the  mo- 
ment, so  intimately  bound  up  to- 
gether that  neither  of  them  could 
suffer  alone ;  all  detriment  to  either 
was  common  to  both,  for  they  had 
not  had  time  since  1871  to  detach 
themselves  from  each  other.  As 
society  in  France  had  rendered  the 
weightiest  services  to  the  State  ; 
as  it  had  always  been  one  of  the 
primary  factors  in  the  formation  of 
opinion ;  as  it  had  presided  over 
the  whole  organisation  of  the  higher 
life  of  the  nation  ;  as  it  had  largely 
aided,  morally  and  intellectually,  to 
fashion  France  into  what  France 
was  ;  as  it  had  formed,  by  the 
multiplicity,  the  variety,  and  the 
extent  of  its  operations,  an  empire 
within  an  empire, — it  had  naturally 
become  an  active  supporter  of  what 
was  then  the  governing  class,  and 
was  considered  and  consulted  by  it 
as  a  faithful  friend  and  ally.  And 
yet,  though  all  this  was  true, 
though  society  was  mainly  repre- 
sented, in  its  public  action  and  in 
its  contact  with  the  State,  by  the 
upper  strata,  it  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that,  in  reality,  society  spread  far 
away  into  the  nation,  and  that  it 
included  a  much  deeper  and  much 
wider  mixture  of  general  compon- 
ents than  are  usually  contained  in 
what  is  called  society  elsewhere. 
Since  the  Revolution  there  had 
been  nothing  exclusive  about  it ; 
there  was  but  one  condition  for 
forming  part  of  it  —  that  condi- 
tion was  personal  fitness.  Neither 
special  position,  nor  certain  deter- 
mined occupations,  nor  even  money, 
were  indispensable  for  admission  to 
it.  If  ever  a  society  was  truly 
uatior/al,  truly  catholic,  truly  gener- 
ous and  open-armed,  it  was  certain- 
ly the  society  of  France.  It  was 
generally  cold  to  foreigners,  but  it 
was  amply  open  to  the  entire  home 
population,  with  the  single  obliga- 
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tion  of  contributing  to  the  dis- 
charge of  its  functions.  The  Fau- 
bourg St  Germain  singly  stood 
apart.  With  that  lonely  exception 
society  in  France  has  always  been 
during  the  present  century  as  pro- 
foundly democratic  in  its  roots  and 
origins  as  it  was  conservative  in  its 
tendencies  and  action.  It  set  an 
example  of  liberty  and  accessibility 
long  before  the  Republics  of  '48  or 
'70  proclaimed  the  rights  of  the 
people.  With  such  characteristics 
as  these,  it  was  not  strange  that  it 
counted  as  one  of  the  powers  of 
France.  Its  uses  were  so  evident, 
its  services  were  so  manifest,  its 
value  was  so  indisputable,  that  suc- 
cessive Governments  courted  its 
goodwill  and  co-operation,  and  saw 
in  it  one  of  the  most  energetic,  most 
all-pervading,  and  most  thoroughly 
French  of  the  forces  at  their  dis- 
posal ;  they  recognised  that  society 
lifted  up  France  at  home  and  made 
her  loved  and  honoured  abroad. 

It  was  reserved  for  this  success- 
ful Eepublic,  for  this  triumphant 
democracy,  to  attack  an  authority 
which  all  preceding  masters  (in- 
cluding even  Napoleon)  had  re- 
spected ;  an  authority  which  had  a 
very  special  claim  to  consideration 
from  popular  feeling,  for  it  had  not 
only  exercised  its  sway  by  the  most 
eminent  and  most  winning  of  French 
qualities — by  gaiety,  by  inspiration, 
and  by  charm, — but  had  set  the  first 
example  of  permanent  emancipation 
from  class  prejudices.  The  attack 
is  not  yet  violent — it  is  directed, 
thus  far,  against  the  outworks  only ; 
but  the  siege  has  commenced,  and 
the  investing  troops  are  too  bitter 
to  be  likely  to  abandon  it.  They 
see  in  society  a  citadel  to  be  dis- 
mantled, because  it  stands  upon  a 
height — a  stronghold  to  be  demol- 
ished, because  its  garrison  is  com- 
posed of  picked  soldiers — a  keep  to 
be  "blown  down,  because  the  flag 
which  flies  from  it  is  a  small  token 
of  superiority.  Democracy  is  jeal- 
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ous  of  society,  and  when  democracy 
is  jealous  it  destroys. 

But  it  will  not  destroy  society 
alone.  Another  of  the  brightnesses 
of  France  will  fall  with  it.  French 
society  and  Frenchwomen  are  one, 
and  when  society  is  gone  as  a  force, 
there  will  be  an  end  of  women  as  a 
charm.  What  society  did  in  France, 
women  did,  for  society  is  an  oper- 
ator to  whose  ends  Frenchmen  con- 
tribute almost  nothing.  Society 
there  was  what  women  made  it :  it 
was  through  it  that  they  preach- 
ed their  bright  message ;  it  was 
through  it  that  they  shaped  their 
country ;  it  was  through  it  that 
Europe  learnt  to  know  the  French. 
Society  and  women,  in  France, 
laboured  together,  prevailed  to- 
gether, prospered  together.  And, 
to-day,  they  fall  together.  In  the 
great  general  excommunication  of 
the  French  upper  classes  is  incor- 
porated the  consequent  inevitable 
ostracism  of  women  from  the  public 
power  which  they  once  possessed  and 
so  admirably  employed;  for,  though 
society,  as  has  just  been  said,  is  not 
composed  of  those  classes  alone,  it 
is  still  so  largely  dependent  on 
them  for  its  form,  its  essence,  and  its 
being,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  con- 
ceive the  continuation  of  its  exist- 
ence as  a  power,  if  ever  those  classes 
are  effectively  barred  out  from  its 
direction.  It  would,  in  such  an 
event,  fall  helplessly  to  pieces ;  it 
would  lose  the  unity  which  has 
hitherto  distinguished  it ;  it  would 
break  up  into  patches,  atoms,  and 
scraps ;  its  vitality  would  abandon 
it;  the  most  French  of  Frenchnesses 
would  be  undone ;  and  French- 
women would  lose  their  sceptre. 

Thus  far  we  have  endeavoured 
only  to  summarise  the  situation  in 
its  main  outlines, — to  present  an 
approximate  sketch  of  the  past 
action  and  past  uses  of  French 
society  and  Frenchwomen,  and  of 
the  new  conditions  in  which  they 
find  themselves  at  this  moment. 
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"We  M  ill  now  approach  more  close- 
ly to  the  subject,  and  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  actual  position,  so  as 
to  determine  the  character  and  de- 
gree of  the  decadence  which  has 
already  been  induced.  This  brings 
us  to  the  core  of  the  question ; 
hitherto  we  have  only  been  work- 
ing up  to  it  by  preparing  the  neces- 
sary elements  of  comparison  between 
the  present  and  the  past,  between 
what  was  and  what  is. 

First  of  all,  it  will  be  prudent  to 
recognise  that  a  great  many  people 
in  France  (a  majority,  in  all  proba- 
bility) would  deny  that  there  is  any 
decadence  at  all,  or  even  that  any 
real  change  has  occurred  in  the 
public  situation  and  power  of  either 
society  or  women.  The  Republi- 
cans would  naturally  affirm,  in  the 
puritanical  language  so  many  of 
them  affect,  that,  instead  of  weak- 
ening the  position  of  their  country- 
women, they  have  placed  that  posi- 
tion higher  even  than  it  was  before, 
by  surrounding  it  with  an  aureola 
of  democratic  virtues  and  patriotic 
purities.  A  large  number  of  the 
women  themselves,  especially  the 
less  thoughtful  of  them,  would  learn 
with  astonished  and  offended  pride 
that  their  place  is  going  from  them. 
But  other  witnesses  are  at  hand ; 
other  voices  are  making  themselves 
heard.  The  protestations  of  many 
amongst  the  French,  the  testimony 
of  independent  observers,  and  the 
evidence  of  the  facts,  unite  to  prove 
the  reality  of  the  damage  already 
done,  and  to  shadow  forth  the 
threatenings  of  the  future. 

The  best,  the  truest,  the  noblest 
of  Frenchwomen — the  women  who 
are  no  longer  young  but  who  know 
how  to  be  old  without  regret — the 
women  who  remember  and  com- 
pare, whose  knowledge  of  life  en- 
ables them  to  gauge  events,  and 
whose  position,  character,  and 
authority  place  their  attestations 
above  denial,  —  these  women  are 
almost  unanimous  in  declaring  that, 


during  the  last  few  years,  they 
and  their  sisters  have  palpably  lost 
ground,  both  in  public  action  and 
in  personal  capacity.  And  this  is 
not  the  querulous  complaint  of 
worn  -  out  eldership,  of  persons 
whose  views  have  changed  with 
years,  and  who  think  the  past 
superior  to  the  present  because  their 
own  associations  are  connected  with 
the  past.  No ;  it  is  the  thought- 
ful, unbiassed  verdict  of  unwilling 
judges,  whose  sentence  gains  still 
further  weight  because  it  is  in  pain- 
ful contradiction  to  their  wishes 
and  affections.  And  it  is  not  in 
the  more  ancient  ranks  alone  that 
these  reluctant  deponents  are  to 
be  found.  Many  of  the  younger 
women,  too,  are  testifying  against 
themselves  each  day,  and  are  impar- 
tially proclaiming  that  society  is 
fading,  and  that  they  themselves 
are  drooping  and  withering  with  it. 
Even  the  men  are  beginning  to  take 
some  small  part  in  the  outcry  which 
is  swelling  up  against  the  damage 
inflicted  by  democracy  on  society 
and  women,  and  though  it  is  only 
the  more  observant  of  the  French 
who,  thus  far.  point  to  the  coming 
danger — though  it  is  only  the  min- 
ority which  has  yet  perceived  the 
impending  downfall  —  the  day  is 
approaching  fast  when  all  eyes  will 
be  opened  to  it. 

Next  come  the  declarations  of 
foreigners,  of  aliens  who  live  in 
France.  Their  evidence  cannot  be 
suspected,  for  they  love  France — so 
earnestly,  indeed,  that  they  cherish 
not  only  her  merits  but  even  her 
faults.  They  admire  her  greatnesses 
and  her  brightnesses,  but  they  have 
sense  enough  and  philosophy  enough 
to  recognise  that  it  is  contrary  to  all 
the  teachings  of  reality,  to  all  the 
lessons  of  life,  to  seek  for  excellen- 
cies alone,  and  that  the  wise  man, 
must  accept  defects  as  well  for  the 
sake  of  the  qualities  which  corre- 
spond to  them.  These  foreigners 
have  no  dislike  to  the  Republic; 
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on  the  contrary,  most  of  them  are 
thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is  the 
only  government  which  is  now 
possible  in  France.  Furthermore, 
being  true  cosmopolitans,  with  no 
prejudices  and  with  no  preferences, 
they  declare  that  the  political  reyime 
of  France  is  no  concern  of  theirs, 
and  that  it  is  for  the  French  alone 
to  choose  the  shape  of  supervision 
under  which  it  pleases  them  to 
place  themselves.  All  they  desire 
is  to  live  in  France  and  to  attach 
themselves  to  her  without  reference 
to  the  momentary  form  of  her  con- 
stitution. Well,  these  strangers, 
of  varied  nationalities5,  possessing 
(many  of  them  at  least)  old  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  French 
society,  and  the  accumulated  world- 
wide experience  necessary  to  view 
that  society  broadly  and  meas- 
ure it  fairly, — these  strangers  as- 
sert, almost  with  one  consent,  that 
the  Frenchwoman  is  passiug  away. 
They  say  that  her  luminousness, 
her  instinct,  her  fancy,  and  her 
sentiment,  have  all  diminished  ; 
that  she  manifestly  takes  less 
trouble  to  please  and  to  play  her 
part  in  life ;  that  her  aptitudes  are 
iio  longer  exercised  or  applied  as 
they  were  in  former  days ;  that 
her  type  of  mind  is  ceasing  to  be 
peculiar  to  herself,  and  that,  as  a 
consequence  of  these  changes,  her 
charm  has  sensibly  diminished. 
They  observe  that  all  this  has  hap- 
pened since  1871,  and  on  behalf 
of  Europe  they  raise  their  voices 
in  protestation.  They  entreat  the 
Republic  to  take  note  that  the 
Frenchwoman  is  being  stifled,  and 
they  appeal  for  her  preservatun  as 
one  of  the  glories  of  France  and  oi;e 
of  the  necessities  of  Europe.  The 
world  cannot  spare  her.  Other 
women  than  she  had  realised  the 
curious  mixture  of  transient  attri- 
butes, of  artificial  capacities,  of  ac- 
quired graces,  of  faculties  and  faults, 
of  brill'ancies  and  vanities,  the  ac- 
cumulatk  n  of  which  makes  up  that 


strangely  composite  and  profound- 
ly conventional  product — the  mod- 
ern lady;  but  no  other  woman  hfad 
ever  achieved  these  ends  as  she 
had  done,  with  such  plenitude, 
such  finish  and  such  ease,  with 
such  dexterity  and  facility,  with 
such  unfailing  adaptability  to  the 
ever -varying  modifications  called 
for  by  the  unceasing  evolution 
of  usages  and  manners.  And, 
above  all,  no  other  women  had 
ever  utilised  their  sway  to  the  same 
degree  in  order  to  make  them- 
selves felt  everywhere  as  a  living, 
self-asserting  force.  The  success 
of  Frenchwomen  in  all  this  had 
been  so  thorough ;  they  had  gone 
so  resolutely  ahead  of  the  men  of 
their  race;  they  had  so  fully  seized 
the  front  place  in  their  land, — that 
the  rest  of  the  world  looked  on 
with  admiration,  and  came  by  de- 
grees to  regard  them  as  a  generic 
but  uncopyable  pattern  as  a  sort 
of  collective  property  of  the  earth, 
which  every  other  nation  had  an 
equal  right  to  respect  from  afar,  to 
extol,  and  to  acclaim.  The  French- 
woman, in  the  eyes  of  the  world  of 
travel,  of  experience,  and  of  critical 
comparison,  was  one  of  the  special 
outgrowths  of  our  time.  The  whole 
earth,  indeed,  has  unstintingly  felt 
this ;  it  will  therefore  be  justified 
now  in  weeping  over  the  demoli- 
tion of  this  universal  idol,  and  in 
calling  upon  the  Republic  to  re- 
store it  to  its  place  upon  the  altars. 
If  the  Frenchwoman  is  to  be  an- 
nulled, it  is  not  for  Fiance  alone 
to  mourn  over  her;  all  humanity 
'will  claim  the  melancholy  right  to 
cast  flowers  on  her  grave. 

And  now  let  us  pass  from  the 
personal  to  the  material  side  of  the 
proofs,  from  the  testimony  of  in- 
dividuals to  the  evidence  of  facts. 
A  lowering  atmosphere  of  ennui 
has  settled  over  France  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic.  The 
sky,  so  clear,  so  bright  before,  so 
full  of  sunbeams  and  so  radiant 
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with  light,  is  veiled  by  mists  of 
tedium,  by  hovering  hazes  of  dis- 
trust, and  by  the  clouds  of  gather- 
ing storm.  The  composition  of  the 
air  seems  altered ;  those  who  breathe 
it  feel  as  if  it  had  veered  round  from 
sprightliness  to  heaviness  ;  its  vivi- 
fying freshness  is  gone.  The  en- 
tire social  climate  has  undergone  a 
change ;  its  old  peculiar  character- 
istics are  disappearing ;  new  con- 
ditions are  arising  in  their  places. 
And  these  mutations  have  not  been 
vague  and  undefined ;  they  have 
not  been  limited  to  general  appear- 
ances, to  occasional  symptoms,  or  to 
passing  signs  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
have  produced  themselves  in  the 
most  distinct  form,  with  unequivo- 
cal precision,  and  with  a  persistence 
and  a  permanence  which  leave,  un- 
happily, no  doubt  of  their  reality. 
It  is  a  glaring  verity  that,  during 
the  last  few  years,  French  society 
has  lost  a  large  part  of  its  gaiety 
and  vivacity,  of  its  demonstrative- 
ness  and  naturalness.  The  wish  for 
joy  is  manifestly  growing  weaker. 
The  French,  who  were  once  so  res- 
olute in  their  hostility  to  sadness, 
appear  to  be  beginning  to  accept 
it  tacitly,  like  the  English,  as  a 
natural  element  of  life.  And  more 
than  all  —  incredible  as  it  may 
sound  —  they  are,  most  certainly, 
becoming  stupid.  They  used  to 
be  the  most  intelligent  people  upon 
earth — they  overflowed  with  vital- 
ity and  animation — they  chattered 
"and  rejoiced  all  day;  but  now  they 
are  often  dull  and  silent.  And  as 
they  talk  less  and  laugh  less,  so, 
also,  do  they  seem  to  feel  less  ;  the 
rapid  impressibility,  the  compre- 
hensive emotionality,  which  were 
so  eminently  theirs,  have  appar- 
ently been  blunted.  And  all  this 
is  particularly  and  especially  true 
of  the  women;  for  as  they  were,  in 
former  days,  the  completest  models 
of  French  capacities,  so  are  they, 
naturally,  the  first  to  suffer  when 
those  capacities  begin  to  wane.  It 


is  they  who  have  lost  the  most  in 
this  national  decline,  for  it  was  they 
who  had  the  most  to  lose.  They, 
who  were  once  so  full  of  confidence 
and  self  reliance,  who  were  so  buoy- 
ant, so  enthusiastic,  so  optimist,  and 
even  so  Utopian ;  they,  to  whom 
life  was  a  theatre  in  which  they 
were  the  applauded  actresses ;  they, 
who  had  no  doubts  and  no  hesita- 
tions about  either  their  talent  or 
their  perfurmance, — seem  now  to 
have  become  timid,  diffident,  sus- 
picious, and  half  paralysed  by  de- 
spondency. There  is,  in  their  atti- 
tude as  a  class,  the  anxious  nervous 
look  of  a  prisoner  on  trial.  And 
this  comparison  is  not  strained,  for 
they  all  well  know  that,  in  fact 
and  truth,  the  Republic  is  sitting 
in  judgment  on  them,  and  that 
they  will  probably  be  condemned. 
The  result  of  all  this  is  that  social 
intercourse  is  diminishing,  for  when 
people  have  a  rope  round  their  necks 
they  do  not  care  to  be  amused  or  to 
amuse  other?.  Festivities  of  all 
kinds  are  few ;  many  well-known 
houses  have  closed  their  doors  and 
receive  no  more  ;  and  in  the  homes 
which  are  still  open  to  visitors  there 
is  a  sort  of  chilliness.  Some  of  the 
highest  placed  and  most  intelligent 
women  of  the  foreign  colony  in  Paris 
are  positively  beginning  to  confess 
that  they  no  longer  care  to  know 
many  French  people,  because  most  of 
them  have  become  so  dull.  Social 
leadership  is  passing  away  into  exot- 
ic hands.  There  are  still  a  few  great 
ladies  who  retain  their  former  chief- 
tainship ;  but  they  can  be  counted 
on  the  fingers,  and  the  reality  now 
is  that  the  French  have  draw  n  back 
from  their  old  active  contact  with 
each  other,  and  have  left  the  care  of 
hospitality  to  strangers  and  to  Jews. 
In  the  provinces  the  condition  is 
worse  still ;  for  outside  the  capital 
there  are  no  Spaniards,  no  Ameri- 
cans, and  no  Israelites  to  replace  the 
absent  natives.  And  fuithermore, 
as  the  spirit  of  clanship  and  of 
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petty  hostility  to  the  Government 
is  much  more  active  in  the  country, 
as  the  good  people  there  seem  to 
consider  it  a  duty  to  ha  lugubrious 
under  the  Republic,  there  is  really 
almost  an  end  of  any  social  inter- 
course at  all  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  department  of  the  Seine.  Tak- 
ing the  situation  all  round,  it  may 
be  said,  with  truth,  that  there  is 
no  more  society  in  France  in  the 
old  great  meaning  of  the  word  ;  and 
that  even  in  the  restricted  sense  of 
mere  parties  and  dinners  and  dances, 
there  is  an  enormous  falling  off. 
And  as  it  is  with  society,  so  is  it 
also  with  women.  No  more  of 
them  are  being  produced.  The 
unceasing  procession  of  fresh  tri- 
umphers  and  of  new  potentates, 
which  was  so  remarkable  a  symptom 
of  the  healthy  period  of  French 
society,  has  stopped  altogether. 
Scarcely  any  of  the  young  begin- 
ners of  the  last  ten  years  have 
made  a  name  or  taken  a  place.  The 
conductors  of  amusement  in  its 
present  reduced  form  are  still  a  re- 
maining few  of  the  same  ladies  who 
directed  it  under  the  Empire.  The 
Eepublic  has  been  a  barren  spouse 
to  France;  it  has  engendered  no 
women,  just  as  it  has  brought  forth 
no  men.  These  things  are  as  well 
known  on  the  Boulevard  as  are  the 
cafes  and  the  lamp-posts.  They  are 
as  certain  as  night  after  day;  and 
terribly  like  night  they  are  in  their 
gloominess  and  sadness.  They  make 
up  a  group  of  facts  to  add  to  the 
statements  of  the  witnesses,  and 
facts  and  testimonies  combine  to- 
gether to  prove  that  the  French- 
woman is  decaying. 

And  all  this  is  the  work  of  the 
Eepublic.  It  is  impossible  to  deny 
it.  There  were  no  signs  of  decline 
so  long  as  there  was  a  monarchy  in 
France.  The  whole  of  the  symp- 
toms which  we  have  just  indicated 
have  sprung  up  since  the  war. 
And  furthermore,  the  Eepublic  has 
pursued,  as  we  have  seen,  a  line  of 


conduct  towards  society  and  women 
which,  in  itself,  explains  the  com- 
mencement of  decadence  of  which 
we  are  the  spectators,  and  leaves 
no  space  for  doubt  that  the  pres- 
ent political  system  is  responsible 
for  what  is  happening.  But  here, 
again,  it  would  be  unjust  to  lay 
the  entire  blame  on  the  back  of 
the  Eepublic,  properly  so  called. 
A  republic  is  a  rougher  institu- 
tion than  a  sovereignty  ;  it  cares 
less  for  forms  and  manners ;  it 
has  less  sympathy  for  elegances 
and  graces ;  the  brightnesses  and 
delicacies  of  feminine  charm  are  not 
regarded  by  it  as  necessary  ingre- 
dients of  life.  But  yet,  notwith- 
standing these  inherent  antagon- 
isms, there  is  no  fundamental  reason 
at  all  why  a  moderate  republic 
should  not  recognise  the  necessity 
and  the  policy  of  gaining  the  good- 
will of  society,  and  of  supporting 
and  utilising  it  as  a  national  force. 
To  do  this,  however,  the  republic 
must  remain  somewhat  Conserva- 
tive, and  that  is  precisely  what  the 
French  Eepublic  has  ceased  to  be. 
Its  ungainliness  is  increasing  in- 
stead of  diminishing ;  its  innate 
disinclination  to  graceful  things  is 
augmenting,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
essentially  democratic.  It  is  to  its 
democratic  rather  than  to  its  purely 
republican  spirit,  that  the  gravity 
of  the  social  situation  is  to  be 
ascribed.  The  Eepublic,  as  a  sep- 
arate abstract  conception,  is  rela- 
tively innocent.  It  deprived  the 
upper  classes  of  power,  but  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow,  nor 
is  it  in  any  way  proved,  that  if 
left  to  itself  it  would  have  gone 
beyond  that  point.  Democracy,  on 
the  contrary,  would  stop  nowhere. 
The  attacks  against  society,  so  far 
as  they  have  already  gone,  were  the 
act  of  the  Eepublic  in  its  young 
excitement;  the  situation  in  the 
present  is  also,  consequently,  its 
work ;  but  the  danger  of  the  future 
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promises  to  arise  almost  exclusively 
from  democracy,  from  the  radical 
elements  which  are  unceasingly 
gaining  power,  and  from  the  cer- 
tainty, based  on  experience,  that 
they  will  use  that  power  for  de- 
struction. The  result  produced 
already  is  marked  enough,  and  sad 
enough :  but  the  true  seriousness 
of  the  case  lies  in  the  sombre  pro- 
babilities of  the  future ;  in  the 
effects  which  will  be  produced  on 
Frenchwomen  by  the  growth  of  the 
revolutionary  spirit — by  the  devel- 
opment of  that  "  latent  radicalism  " 
of  which  the  Due  de  Broglie  so 
prophetically  spoke  in  1877,  during 
the  stormy  discussions  which  fol- 
lowed the  16th  May. 

The  mass  of  the  nation  is  indif- 
ferent in  the  matter;  it  does  not 
understand  it ;  and  it  cares  so 
little  for  anything  whatever  ex- 
cept money-making,  that  it  gladly 
leaves  the  management  of  its  affairs 
to  any  one  who  is  kind  enough  to 
take  the  trouble  off  its  hands.  But 
still,  if  the  mass  had  any  opin- 
ion at  all,  that  opinion  would  be 
against  society ;  for  the  old  popular 
conservatism  is  ebbing  away,  and 
the  multitude  has  no  favour  now 
for  anything  which  lies  above  it. 
It  is  becoming  democratic  in  the 
country  as  in  the  towns,  and  will 
soon  be  ripe  to  follow  the  new 
leaders  who  are  marching  to  the 
front,  and  to  approve  the  measures 
which  those  leaders  will  apply. 
Society  and  women,  as  institutions, 
can  look  nowhere,  with  certainty, 
for  reliable  and  effectual  assistance. 
According  to  all  the  probabilities 
of  the  case,  they  both  are  doomed. 
Even  the  intensity  of  their  French- 
ness  will  not  save  them,  for  the 
longing  for  subversion  takes  pre- 
cedence of  patriotism  in  the  demo- 
cratic mind.  Furthermore,  if  de- 
mocracy permitted  them  to  exist, 
it  would  not  know  how  to  util- 
ise them.  The  Republic,  even  in 
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the  relatively  temperate  form  it 
has  hitherto  assumed,  has  proved 
how  incompetent  it  is  to  employ, 
or  even  to  comprehend,  these  del- 
icate forces ;  and  democracy  is, 
necessarily,  still  more  awkward 
in  the  matter,  for  its  entire 
essence  is  opposed  to  the  sym- 
metries and  refinements  of  which 
Frenchwomen  are  the  type  and 
the  exponents.  Yet  the  danger 
lies  not  in  the  coarseness  or  the 
clumsiness  of  radicalism,  but  in  its 
hate — in  that  chafing  abhorrence  of 
everything  that  stands  high,  which 
is  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  democratic  passion. 

There  is  but  one  faint  chance 
left.  If  the  Eepublic  can  resist 
democracy,  and  if  it  can  open  its 
eyes  to  its  own  and  the  national 
advantage,  it  may  yet  prevent  the 
coming  disappearance  of  French- 
women. It  was  urged,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  article,  that  some 
of  the  old  forces  of  France  might 
advantageously  be  employed  by  the 
Republic.  Is  it  quite  incapable  to 
distinguish  between  the  "  ancient 
parties"  and  society  at  large,  and 
to  keep  the  latter  at  work,  though 
it  continues  to  discard  the  former  1 
Is  it  quite  unable  to  utilise  women  1 
It  is,  of  course,  free  to  reject  the 
aid  of  both  if  it  thinks  that  it 
can  do  without  them ;  it  is  also 
free  to  refuse  to  protect  them,  if 
it  thinks  that  France  does  not 
want  them;  and  it  is  fully  entitled 
to  set  society  at  defiance,  and  to 
laugh  at  its  hostility.  But  in  doing 
these  things  it  will  have  the  whole 
of  Europe  against  it ;  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  disapprobation  of  all 
its  neighbours  may,  perhaps,  count 
for  something  in  its  eyes.  Thus 
far  the  Government  has  given  no 
signs  of  its  opinions  or  intentions 
in  the  matter.  Perhaps  it  is  wait- 
ing to  let  the  current  grow  in  force, 
and  then  to  float  on  with  it  when  it 
is  sweeping  all  before  it.  Perhaps,. 
2  P 
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when  that  time  comes,  it  will  say 
of  its  citizens,  like  Caussidiere  in 
1848, — "  Of  course,  as  I  am  their 
chief,  I  must  follow  them  ;"  perhaps 
it  will  do  nothing  at  all,  and  will 
leave  independent  radicalism  to 
effect  the  overthrow  by  itself.  But 
even  mere  inaction  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  would  be  as  fatal 
as  active  hostility ;  for  of  all  the 
dogmas  which  compose  the  creed 
of  French  life,  not  one  is  more  uni- 
versally adopted,  more  indisputably 
admitted,  than  the  tenet  that  the 
Government  is  supreme  master  of 
everything,  and  that  nothing  can 
thrive  if  the  Government  is  not 
with  it.  In  the  present  state  of 
things,  the  declared  support  of  the 
State  is  indispensable  for  the  main- 
tenance of  society  as  a  force  ;  and 
even  that  support  would  probably 
be  insufficient  now,  for  the  double 
reason  that  it  would  be  powerless 
against  democracy,  and  that  no- 
body would  believe  in  its  sincerity. 
Still,  it  is  the  sole  remedy  to  try. 
Society  will,  of  course,  continue  as 
a  half-dried  channel  of  intercourse — 
visits  and  parties  will  go  on  in  an 
impoverished  fashion ;  but  that  is 
not  the  meaning  of  society  as  we 
are  considering  it  here.  If  the 
Government  will  not  or  cannot  pro- 
tect it  from  its  adversaries,  the  day 
will  soon  arrive  when  its  national 
functions  and  its  corporate  qualities 
— its  creativeness,  its  self-constitu- 
tiveness,  and  its  representativeness 
— its  dignity,  its  lustre,  and  its  re- 
pute— will  all  be  exterminated  by 
irresistible  and  relentless  sweeping 
out  from  below.  Society  can  only 
be  saved  by  union  between  it  and 
the  Republic.  It  is  for  the  Repub- 
lican Government  to  hold  out  its 
hand  :  it  is  the  conqueror,  it  is  the 
master;  it  is  in  a  position  in  which 
it  can  afford  to  be  generous  ;  it  can 
lose  nothing,  but  it  can  render  a 
priceless  service  to  France,  and  can 
merit  the  gratitude  of  Europe.  If 
the  Government  refuses  to  do  its 


best,  then  the  decadence  will  march 
on  with  speed,  and  there  will  be 
nothing  left  but  to  recommend 
French  society  and  Frenchwomen 
to  the  protecting  care  of  the  Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  Historic 
Monuments,  so  that  their  memory 
and  their  relics  may  not  be  totally 
lost  in  the  land  in  which  they  were 
once  so  great. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine 
that  what  is  now  passing  is  a  super- 
ficial or  momentary  accident,  which 
will  settle  itself  straight  again  in  a 
little  time.  According  to  the  aspect 
of  things,  no  such  expectation  can 
be  entertained.  The  rupture  of 
personal  relations  between  society 
and  the  Republic,  if  that  were  all, 
could  probably  be  patched  up  in 
time,  provided  society  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  it  can  only  be  rescued 
by  the  Republic,  and  provided  the 
Republic  heartily  recognised  that 
it  would  do  an  irreparable  damage 
to  France  if  it  allowed  society  to 
be  destroyed.  But  the  true  danger 
is  graver  and  far  deeper ;  it  is  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  democratic 
sentiment — in  the  inevitable  process 
of  demolition  to  which  all  upper 
things  will  be  subjected,  not  only 
in  France,  but  in  every  other 
country  in  which  democracy  will 
successively  apply  its  action.  The 
lighter  Paris  newspapers  proclaim, 
sneeringly,  that  "la  Republique 
manque  de  femmes,"  and  laugh  at  it 
because  no  Frenchwoman  of  what 
was  formerly  called  good  society 
will  consent  to  appear  at  the  official 
receptions  of  its  functionaries.  That 
detail  is,  however,  so  infinitely  small 
that  it  constitutes  no  test  and  sup- 
plies no  argument.  The  question 
is  not  one  of  the  absence  or  pres- 
ence of  particular  women  in  certain 
houses,  but  of  the  general  feeling 
and  intention  with  which  the  Re- 
public, in  its  entity,  contemplates 
the  social  institution  which  those 
women  incarnate.  It  is  not  the 
action  of  the  women  which  interests 
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us — it  is  the  action  of  the  Republic. 
The  Republic  has  now  an  opportun- 
ity of  a  special  kind ;  it  can  aston- 
ish the  world  by  being  delicate  and 
graceful.  It  can  show,  if  it  likes, 
that  under  its  rule  Frenchwomen 
can  remain  themselves,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  theory  or  the 
practice  of  a  republic  which  is  in 
any  way  contrary  to  the  develop- 
ment of  elegance  and  charm.  But 
if  it  is  to  effect  this,  it  must  act 
with  a  tact  and  a  skill  of  which  it 
has  hitherto  displayed  no  sign.  It 
must  show  sympathy  for  its  van- 
quished foes,  and  must  reawaken 
in  them  the  sense  of  usefulness. 
It  is  in  no  way  necessary  that  it 
should  restore  them  to  any  share 
of  political  power ;  but  it  is  in- 
dispensable that  it  should  make 
them  feel  that  they  have  still  a 
duty  to  discharge  and  a  function 
to  perform,  in  the  name  and  for  the 
honour  of  their  country.  They 
should  be  told  that  France  intrusts 
them — under  the  Republic  as  under 
the  Monarchy — with  the  mainten- 
ance of  some  of  her  best  traditions, 
with  the  conservation  of  her  bright- 
nesses and  graces,  with  the  guard- 
ianship of  the  qualities  which  have 
given  to  her  the  first  place  in  social 
Europe.  And  they  should  be  as- 
sured that,  in  the  execution  of  the 
mission  which  is  confided  to  them, 
the  Republic  will  resolutely  protect 
them  against  all  the  attacks  which 
may  hereafter  be  directed  against 
them. 

Nothing  of  all  this,  however,  is 
to  be  expected.  Mention  must  be 
made  of  it  because  it  forms  part  of  the 
possible  eventualities  of  the  subject, 
but  the  probabilities  are  not  in  fav- 
our of  its  realisation.  They  all  lie, 
indeed,  the  other  way,  and  betoken 
a  constant  aggravation  of  the  es- 
trangement between  the  Republic 
and  society.  In  such  a  strife,  the 
vanquished  are  foredoomed.  De- 
mocracy will  stamp  out  its  victims, 


and  will  give  no  thought  to  the 
damage  done  to  France. 

The  French  have  not  yet  quite 
got  to  that,  but  they  are  fast  drift- 
ing to  it.  The  decadence  of  the 
Frenchwoman  has  not  yet  attain- 
ed the  form  of  a  clearly  marked 
decay  of  capacity.  Thus  far  its 
symptoms  are  only  a  dispossession 
of  place  and  power,  with  an  accom- 
panying cessation  of  the  utilisation 
of  abilities.  It  is  a  deprivation,  not 
a  total  loss ;  a  torpor,  not  a  death. 
The  qualities  of  the  Frenchwo-' 
man  remain  what  they  were,  but 
they  are  ceasing  to  be  active,  and 
are  becoming  latent.  Her  poten- 
tialities are  unproductive,  her  facul- 
ties are  passive.  She  is  in  a  state  of 
lethargy,  like  the  Sleeping  Beauty 
in  the  Wood.  So  far,  the  harm 
done  is  not  incurable ;  it  is  still 
quite  possible  to  awake  her,  pro- 
vided the  Republic  will  consent  to 
play  the  part  of  Prince  Charming. 
But  if  she  remains  too  long  in  her 
present  inaction,  she  will  lose  her 
power  and  unlearn  her  traditions ; 
her  arms  will  rust,  and  she  will 
forget  how  to  handle  them.  The 
present  generation  may  be  able, 
from  habit  and  association,  to  pre 
serve  some  portion  of  its  ancient 
attributes ;  but  its  children  will  not 
inherit  its  endowments,  because 
they  will  not  have  seen  them  in 
full  work,  and  will  not  have  learnt 
either  to  value  them  or  to  apply 
them.  Darwin  tells  us  of  some 
beetles  in  one  of  the  Atlantic  is- 
lands, whose  ancestors  flew  there 
because  they  had  wings,  but  who 
have  no  longer  any  wiugs  them- 
selves (though  the  marks  of  them 
remain),  because,  having  left  off 
using  them — lest  they  should  be 
blown  from  their  sea-girt  home  into 
the  waves  —  they  have  atrophied 
and  disappeared.  So  will  it  be 
with  Frenchwomen,  when  encaged 
in  the  nouvelles  couches:  their  wings 
will  leave  them. 
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•  Well,  then,''  I  said  at  length,  in  despair,  "  if  I  cannot  read  a  book,  I  will  write  one." 
— Preface  to  '  Tales  of  a  Traveller,'  by  Geoffrey  Crayon,  Gent. 


CHAPTER    X. MY    EXPERIENCE    OF    THE    SPRING    OF    ST    BONIFACE. 


"  AND  why  should  not  I  drink  of 
the  fountain  of  St  Boniface  this 
evening  as  well  as  at  any  other 
time1?"  And  as  I  was  thus  inter- 
rogating myself,  I  saw  a  tall,  pleas- 
ant-looking country  girl  tripping 
down  the  steep  forest-path  into  the 
main  road.  She  carried  on  her 
head  with  great  ease  a  small  brazen 
pitcher.  As  I  came  up  to  her,  I 
at  once  put  the  question  on  my 
lips  :  "  Can  you  tell  me  where  is  the 
fountain  of  St  Boniface  1 " 

She  smiled  a  very  good-humoured 
smile,  and  answered,  "  Certainly  ; 
for  I  have  just  brought  this  pitcher 
of  water  from  the  source.  A  blessed 
spring  indeed  for  a  good  Christian  ! 
It  is  full  of  health.  There  is  no 
water  like  it.  And  it  is  more  abun- 
dant in  summer  weather  than  it  is 
in  winter.  If  you  follow  the  path 
I  have  just  left  you  cannot  fail  but 
you  must  find  it.  Good  evening, 
stranger,"  and  on  she  went. 

I  hesitated  for  a  few  moments, 
but  determined  that  I  would  lose 
no  time  in  seeing  this  wonderful 
spring,  and  like  a  knight  in  the 
"  Faerie  Queen,"  I  would  brave  the 
enchantment.  I  began  to  run  up 
the  hill  vigorously,  but  soon  found 
it  much  steeper  than  I  expected, 
aud  slackened  my  efforts'.  The  path 
was  indeed  well  worn  and  easily 
traced.  The  sun  still  poured  its 
rays  of  golden  light  obliquely 
through  the  branches  of  the  firs, 
which  only  partly  shaded  me  from 
the  dazzle  of  them.  I  heard  the 
roar  of  the  great  waterfall,  which 
could  not  be  far  off.  I  had  risen 
about  a  couple  of  hundred  feet 


above  the  road  where  I  had  met 
the  peasant  girl,  and  I  found  myself 
close  up  to  a  little  cleared  space  in 
the  Forest,  above  which  stood  a 
great  mass  of  granite  rock  with  its 
base  clothed  in  tender  oak -ferns, 
the  carpet  in  front  wonderfully 
green  from  ever-recurring  moisture 
supplied  by  a  little  rivulet  gushing 
from  the  rock,  which  seemed  pierced 
by  it,  at  about  three  feet  from  the 
ground.  A  rude  wooden  spout  had 
been  inserted  by  the  peasants  to 
enable  them  better  to  fill  their 
pitchers ;  from  this  duct  the  little 
stream  was  falling,  crystal  clear, 
into  its  natural  basin  of  pebbles 
below.  ...  I  stood  entranced. 

"One  quaff  at  least  to-night,  if 
only  to  refute  my  friend  the  priest 
when  we  meet  again ; "  .  .  .  and 
I  pulled  out  my  flask  and  stepped 
across  the  verdure  to  fill  it.  .  .  . 
But,  oh  horror !  as  I  approached 
the  stream  ebbed  away,  and  when 
I  held  out  my  cup  it  was  dry  !  .  .  . 

There  was  no  delusion,  no  mis- 
take. The  rock  was  barren  as  the 
wilderness  rock  untouched  by  the 
Lawgiver's  rod. 

I  stood  bewildered,  and  I  will 
add,  somewhat  ashamed.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  retrace  my 
steps.  It  was  an  ignominious  re- 
treat ;  but,  evidently,  the  sooner  it 
was  made  the  better.  At  all  events 
I  consoled  myself  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  there  had  been  no  eye- 
witnesses, and  there  was  no  reason 
to  proclaim  my  discomfiture  to  the 
world.  I  would  say  nothing  in 
the  matter  of  any  sort.  Perhaps  I 
might  have  some  other  opportunity 
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of  investigating  the  ground  more 
narrowly.  But  certainly  I  had  seen 
enough  of  the  situation  to  be  sure 
that  there  was,  that  there  could  be, 
no  deception.  That  solid  granite 
rock  from  which  mine  own  eyes 
had  seen  the  water  gush,  and  sud- 
denly cease !  I  must  fall  back 
upon  the  hackneyed  aphorism  of 
Hamlet — 

' '  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and 

earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy." 

Then  that  strange  foolish  story  of 
the  priest.  What  possible  connec- 
tion could  there  be  between  my 
ill-humour  (supposing  that  I  was 
ill-humoured)  and  an  old  saint  in, 
perhaps,  the  darkest  age  of  Chris- 
tianity1? That  of  course  was  ab- 
surd. Perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  a 
spring  like  the  intermitting  well  at 
Knaresborough,  in  Yorkshire,  which 
ebbed  and  flowed,  so  I  had  heard, 
nobody  knew  how  or  why.  Then  at 
Henley-on-Thames  in  Oxfordshire, 
I  had  seen  in  some  Gazetteer  that 
there  was  a  rivulet  that  ran, once  in 
five  or  seven  years,  and  then  sud- 
denly stopped,  even  in  the  winter 
months  ;  and  the  cause  either  of  the 
cessation  or  of  the  arrival  of  the 
stream  was  a  mystery  to  the  present 
day.  Might  not  the  phenomenon 
of  which  I  had  just  been  the  spec- 
tator be  classed  in  the  same  cate- 
gory ?  But  of  course  this  would 
not  account  for  the  coincidence  of 
the  phenomenon  with  the  exact 
time  of  my  arrival.  ...  In  short, 
my  musings  only  added  to  my  per- 
plexity, to  my  vexation,  and,  it 
must  be  confessed,  to  my  ill- 
humour. 

But  my  troubles  were  not  yet 
over.  I  must  blush  to  record  how 
a  matter  of  very  small  moment 
aggravated  my  crossness.  I  was 
drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  my 
uncle's  home,  but  had  been  paying 
very  little  attention  to  my  route,  so 


that  really  I  was  not  aware  how 
near  I  was  to  it.  Unawares,  also, 
I  had  allowed  a  peasant's  cart,  laden 
with  brushwood,  to  come  up  with 
me  just  as  I  was  going  down  the 
last  slope  of  the  road,  before  the 
ascent  towards  the  tower-house.  A 
clumsy  conveyance,  drawn  by  don- 
keys, and  under  the  charge  of  a 
rude,  wild-looking  forest  boy,  who, 
with  or  without  intention  of  an- 
noying me,  grinned  as  he  passed 
me  in  my  abstracted  state,  and 
shouted  at  me  a  rough  warning  to 
mind  the  projecting  contents  of  his 
cart.  One  switch  actually  touched 
my  face  at  the  same  moment ;  and, 
startled  and  confused,  as  I  turned 
hastily  to  escape  further  damage,  I 
fell  in  the  road,  which  then  was 
coated  with  hot  dust.  When  I  got 
up  I  presented  a  very  ignoble,  not 
to  say  ludicrous,  appearance.  The 
cart-boy  uttered  a  fiendish  laugh, 
smacked  his  whip,  and  hastened  on 
with  his  long -eared  companions. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but 
to  hurry  to  my  room  as  quickly  as 
possible ;  and  I  rushed  up  the  little 
elevation,  hot  and  uncomfortable, 
and  feeling  that  I  was  a  just  object 
of  derision. 

But  it  was  an  unlucky  moment, 
for  the  tall  form  of  Count  Z.  stood 
just  before  the  entrance,  and  I  saw 
that  the  man  who  stood  with  him 
was  Ulric,  who  evidently  had  taken 
a  mischievous  delight  in  pointing 
out  to  my  uncle  the  accident  that  I 
had  met  with,  and  did  not  conceal 
his  tormenting  smile  of  pleasure  at 
my  forlorn  appearance.  Even  the 
Count  could  hardly  refrain  from 
the  infection,  and  could  only  enough 
command  his  features  to  say — 

"  Why,  nephew,  your  old  uncle 
seems  to  have  got  through  his  long 
summer  day's  work  better  than  you, 
who,  I  suspect,  had  not  so  far  to  go 
nor  as  much  to  do.  Undust  your- 
self as  quickly  as  you  may,  and  let 
us  see  what  sort  of  refreshment 
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Gretchen  has  prepared  for  us ;  for 
I  assure  you  that  I  at  least  have 
earned  it." 

Glad  of  an  excuse  to  escape  as 
rapidly  as  I  could,  I  hurried  to  my 
room  with  a  flying  promise  that 
I  would  soon  rejoin  him.  And 
though  I  made  a  rapid  toilet,  I 
took  some  pains,  I  remember,  that 
it  should  not  be  an  unbecoming 
one  ;  for  I  was  really  anxious  to 
produce  a  good  impression  on  my 
uncle,  and  was  terribly  afraid  that 
Ulric  might  be  saying  something  to 
my  disadvantage. 

When  the  toilet  was  finished,  I 
descended  and  found  the  Count 
prepared  for  me.  He  also  had 
changed  his  walking  -  dress  for  a 
suit  which,  though  it  must  have 
seen  many  a  summer,  would  not 
have  been  unfitted  for  a  court — 
all  black,  silk  stockings  up  to  the 
knees,  bright  steel  buckles  on  his 
shoes,  and  a  small  red  decoration 
on  his  coat.  A  spotless  frill  of 
white  adorned  his  breast.  It  was 
exactly  the  costume  which  you 
would  not  have  expected  to  have 
found  in  the  heart  of  a  German 
forest.  A  short  friendly  examina- 
tion of  my  doings  during  the  host's 
absence  soon  put  me  at  my  ease. 
The  conversation  was  carried  on 
chiefly  in  French,  though  every 
now  and  then  it  was  interlarded 
with  German  sentences,  in  which 
the  old  man  was  pleased  to  find 
me  sufficiently  fluent  to  follow  him 
when  he  glided  naturally  into  his 
native  language — though,  except  for 
the  matter  of  a  slightly  deficient 
pronunciation,  he  expressed  himself 
in  the  former  language  as  gracefully 
as  a  Parisian. 

When  the  repast  was  served,  it 
did  not  hinder,  it  rather  quickened, 
our  resources  of  talk.  It  was  a 
German  repast,  and  yet  it  had 
nothing  unpleasant  in  its  nation- 
ality. The  roe  venison  was  free 
from  poisonous  sauces,  and  the 
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German  pudding  has  defied  any 
rivalry  in  the  same  line  Avhenever 
I  have  attempted  to  obtain  in  Eng- 
land similar  results  from  the  same 
ingredients. 

The  Count  ate  very  sparingly, 
and  drank  chiefly  water,  though  he 
pledged  me  in  a  glass  of  wine  from 
the  cellars  of  Prince  Metternich. 
He  had  been  allowed  to  obtain  a 
cask  as  an  especial  privilege.  A 
huge  plate  of  wood  strawberries, 
with  a  rich  bowl  of  cream,  formed 
the  dessert.  I  mention  these  mat- 
ters as  part  of  the  picture  of  the 
man,  who,  in  all  he  did,  displayed 
self-denial  and  refinement.  Nothing 
was  in  excess  :  all  seemed  to  be 
endowed  with  a  sort  of  natural  fit- 
ness, and  all  went  on  without  an 
effort. 

We  adjourned  afterwards  to  that 
inner  apartment  where  he  more 
generally  lived,  and  in  one  corner 
of  which  lived  also  his  favourite 
organ,  which  I  learnt  soon  to  con- 
sider as  having  a  spirit  of  its  own, 
such  a  peculiar  vitality  haunted 
its  chords,  and  gave  variety  to  its 
expression.  Perhaps  the  fault  of 
this  chamber  was  that,  large  as  it 
was — for  it  seemed  to  occupy  almost 
all  the  base  of  the  old  tower — it 
was  somewhat  overcrowded  with 
treasures,  many  of  which  he  showed 
and  explained  to  me  before  the  end 
of  my  stay.  But  on  this  particular 
evening  the  inhabitant  of  the  room 
himself  formed  my  almost  exclusive 
study,  and  my  special  admiration. 
Through  after-years  the  retrospect 
of  that  evening  has  continued  a 
sort  of  fascination  to  me.  It  may 
be  that  the  mellowing  effect  of  time 
has  added  something  to  its  enchant- 
ment ;  but  I  have  often  asked  my- 
self why  after-dinner  conversations 
in  later  life  have  seemed  so  often 
rather  as  an  ordeal  to  be  undergone 
than  as  a  pleasure  which  it  required 
an  effort  to  interrupt.  And  I  set 
it  down  to  two  causes :  first,  be- 
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cause  the  dinner  itself  has  degener- 
ated into  a  tedious  banquet ;  and 
secondly,  because  the  guests  them- 
selves have  such  shallow  resources 
out  of  which  to  supply  the  feast  of 
reason,  which  is  exactly  the  con- 
verse to  the  richness  of  the  enter- 
tainment. 

It  was  very  different  with  Count 
Z.  Perhaps  the  comparative  isola- 
tion of  his  present  life  from  the 
world's  ordinary  topics  of  thought 
and  speech  had  enabled  him  better 
to  digest  and  arrange  the  store 
which  he  had  laid  up  for  his  age 
in  past  days.  So  it  was,  however, 
that  this  evening  he  surpassed  him- 
self, both  in  the  matter  and  in  the 
expression  of  it.  And  perhaps  I 
may  take  this  credit  to  myself,  that 
I  was  a  good  listener,  which  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  make  a  good 
talker,  and  which,  I  have  observed, 
always  makes  a  better  one. 

At  length  the  moon  streamed  so 
vividly  through  the  unshuttered 
window  that  we  shifted  our  posi- 
tion, and  were  reminded  how  much 
the  night  had  advanced.  My  uncle 
then  went  to  the  door  and  whistled 
on  a  long  silver  whistle,  which 
was,  I  concluded,  the  signal  for 
supplying  the  organ  with  wind  ;  for 
suddenly  he  sat  down  and  played, 
with  wonderful  ease  and  power, 
one  of  Bach's  difficult  fugues,  and 
then  embracing  me  with  a  marked 
tenderness,  dismissed  me  for  the 
night's  repose.  But  for  some  time 
after,  the  organ-music  seemed  to 
blend  with  the  music  of  the  night, 
and  for  a  yet  longer  time  the  lights 
were  not  extinct  in  the  silent  tower. 

No  sooner  did  the  spell  of  Count 
Z.'s  presence  cease,  and  I  found 
myself  alone  in  my  bedroom  at  the 
open  window,  than  once  again  the 
events  of  the  day  crowded  upon 
me,  and  my  perplexity  over  the 
adventure  at  the  fountain  returned. 
I  regretted  that  I  had  not  told  my 
host  of  the  circumstances.  At  the 


time,  I  said  to  myself  that  the 
reason  of  my  silence  was  the  fear 
of  his  ridicule ;  but  in  after-years 
I  was  convinced  that  I  feared  more 
his  reproof  for  my  continued  dislike 
of  Ulric.  I  became  thoroughly 
uncomfortable.  I  was  tired,  but  I 
did  not  feel  inclined  for  sleep,  and 
my  restlessness  increased  upon  me. 
Again  and  again  I  looked  out  upon 
the  night,  and  on  the  passing  clouds, 
which  slowly  veiled  or  unveiled  the 
moon  as  they  were  swayed  by  the 
breeze,  while  downwards  nearer  to 
the  earth  it  did  not  suffice  to  agi- 
tate the  motionless  pine-tops. 

After  all,  the  fountain  was  not 
very  far  off,  and  the  temperature 
delicious ;  why  should  I  not  once 
more  go  forth,  and  prove  to  myself 
that  I  had  been  mistaken  ?  There 
could  be  no  one  to  spy  my  action 
in  the  matter,  or  to  ask  foolish 
questions  about  my  absence.  There 
was  not  a  sound  from  the  adjacent 
town.  The  busy  watchmakers  were 
all  asleep ; — it  seemed  almost  as  if 
Time  itself  must  have  gone  to  sleep 
too. 

I  took  down  hat  and  stick,  and 
quietly — though  I  had  no  idea  that 
any  one  could  be  disturbed  by  my 
footsteps — I  reached  the  hall  and 
left  the  house. 

Something  moved  on  the  adjoin- 
ing tree,  and  bundled  out  of  it  with 
a  strange  cry,  and  caused  me  to 
start  back  nervously  and  clutch 
my  stick  more  defensively.  But 
the  disturber  was  only  a  white  owl. 
It  took  the  direction  of  the  road 
which  I  was  to  travel ;  and  saying 
to  myself  that  it  should  be  a  good 
omen,  on  I  went  after  it.  I  soon 
passed  the  torrent,  and  saw  in  the 
distance  the  white  pillar  of  falling 
waters  which  gleamed  in  the  moon- 
beams ;  whilst  the  noise  of  their 
descent  seemed  to  occupy  the  air 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  sounds, 
and  by  their  contribution  to  the 
charms  of  a  summer  night,  to  satisfy 
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the  listening  ear  of  the  traveller. 
Easily,  too,  I  mounted  my  old 
path,  which  brought  me  very  faith- 
fully to  the  glen,  with  its  granite 
rock  and  giant  pines,  and,  surely 
enough,  to  the  white  little  cascade 
of  the  spring  of  St  Boniface.  There 
it  was,  as  I  first  had  seen  it,  limpid, 
gentle,  fresh — a  marked  contrast 
to  the  roaring  cataracts  in  the  near 
vicinity ;  and  not  any  superstitious 
legend,  nor  the  recollection  of  an 
impertinent  foreign  artisan,  should 
hinder  me  from  tasting  this  night 
the  water  of  such  a  delightful 
source.  I  advanced  boldly  to  the 
small  wooden  duct  at  which,  as  I 
said,  the  peasants  caught  the  treas- 
ured liquid,  and  deliberately  pre- 
pared to  drink,  with  as  little  detri- 
ment as  possible  to  my  coat.  But  as 
I  deliberated,  to  my  amazement  even 
more  than  to  my  horror,  the  pleas- 
ant stream  ceased,  and  the  damp 
woodwork  seemed  to  strike  a  chill 
to  my  disappointed  lips  ! 

I  was  fairly  dazed  and  cowed, 
and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
ignominiously  to  retrace  my  steps. 
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I  felt  angry  with  myself,  with 
the  priest,  with  Ulric,  and  with 
everything.  My  spirit  rose  with 
my  ill-temper,  and  I  seemed  to 
long  to  have  somebody  to  quarrel 
with  and  to  defy.  I  looked,  I 
listened,  to  see  and  hear  if  there 
was  any  one  against  whom  I  could 
vent  my  spleen.  I  saw  nothing 
but  the  long  shadows  of  the  pines 
on  the  cleared  space  before  the 
spring.  I  heard  nothing  but  the 
distant  plunging  of  the  Fallbach 
from  one  ledge  of  rock  to  another. 
Just,  indeed,  as  I  was  leaving  the 
glen,  I  thought  I  heard  a  rustle, 
and  even  a  footstep,  near  the  basin, 
and  turned  round  hastily  ;  but  still 
I  saw  nothing.  I  went  back  even, 
and  looked  behind  the  granite  rock  ; 
but  all  was  still,  terribly  still.  .  .  . 
I  must  get  home  as  I  could ;  and  in 
the  lonely  silence  go  home  I  did, 
opened  the  house  door,  refastened 
the  easy  bolt,  and  regained  my 
room,  where  my  fatigue  soon  con- 
quered my  vexation,  and  I  slept 
far  into  the  bright  sunshine  of 
the  morrow. 


CHAPTER  XI. — A   DAY  S    SPORT    WITH   UNCLE   Z. 


!My  uncle  had  long  been  on  the 
alert  when  I  came  down  the  next 
day,  and  he  rallied  me  on  my 
sluggishness,  but  added,  good- 
humouredly — 

"  The  fresh  air  of  the  mountains 
has  sometimes  a  sleepy  effect  on 
the  youths  even  of  our  plains  ;  and 
we  must  make  all  allowances  for 
your  English  habits.  When  you 
have  been  braced  up  by  a  few  days 
of  residence,  we  shall  have  you  im- 
patient for  a  hunter's  breakfast. 
Old  fellow  as  I  am,  I  like  an  excuse 
for  losing  myself  in  the  woods,  and 
seeing  creatures,  which  wisely  avoid 
mankind  in  general,  unawares.  But 
I  never  destroy  more  than  is  needed 
for  my  own  consumption,  or,  still 


better,  now  and  then  for  a  sick 
neighbour.  Shall  we  go,  then,  to- 
day, and  try  whether  we  can  find 
a  roebuck1?  Yes"  (seeing  a  look 
of  approbation  on  my  face) ;  "  and 
you  shall  shoot  it,  if  you  can  man- 
age it  with  an  old  German  fowling- 
piece — I  myself  cannot  bear  to  kill 
them.  What  was  your  Shake- 
speare's name  for  them  1 

'  The  native  burghers  of  this  desert  city.' 

And  I,  too,  without  any  right 
over  them  as  their  prince — only 
the  kindly  delegated  authority  from 
their  duke.  Ah  !  I  do  not  greatly 
trespass  on  it.  Well,  at  all  events, 
you  will  like  to  see  our  woods ;  and 
in  years  to  come,  it  will  be  some- 
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thing  to  compare  •with,  what  you  in 
England  call  '  sport.'  " 

And  so  the  necessary  orders  were 
given,  and  the  simple  arrangement 
soon  made.  A  fine -looking  lad 
was  to  carry  a  knapsack  of  pro- 
visions— for  we  were  to  be  out  for 
the  day.  I  trembled  lest  Ulric 
was  to  be  of  the  party,  for  he  ap- 
peared, as  I  thought,  somewhat 
mysteriously,  and  the  Count  spoke 
a  few  words  with  him  apart,  which 
did  not  reach  my  ear,  and  suddenly 
he  disappeared. 

"  Ulric  is  of  great  use,"  observed 
Uncle  Z.,  "in  any  forest  expedi- 
tion ;  but,  after  all,  I  know  the 
tracks  hereabouts  as  well  as  he 
does ;  and  besides,  at  this  moment 
he  is  busy  on  a  very  important 
work  for  me  at  the  tower-house 
which  requires  his  constant  super- 
vision." 

I  felt  much  relieved,  and  shaking 
off  my  annoyance  of  the  past  night, 
soon  found  myself,  by  my  youth- 
ful activity,  keeping  up  with  the 
long  strides  of  my  much  older  com- 
panion ;  and  in  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  we  were  well  in  the  forest 
glades. 

Such  a  wilderness  of  pines  could 
not  have  been  threaded  with  any 
safety  upon  any  extended  plain. 
But  here  the  country  was  so  broken 
by  hill  and  vale,  crags,  brooks,  and 
torrents,  that  gradually  I  less  won- 
dered at  the  facility  with  which 
the  Count  led  the  way  amidst  the 
varied  scenery,  which,  in  spite  of 
these  dissimilarities,  had  altogether 
such  a  uniformity  of  character. 
Here  and  there,  too,  were  clearings 
where  some  wood-cutters  or  small 
hay-farmers  had  their  habitations, 
and  where  the  Count  always  paused 
to  give  a  cheery  word  to  some  child 
or  aged  person  left  in  charge  of  the 
house — for  most  of  the  able-bodied 
people  were  absent  on  their  every- 
day occupations.  His  approach 
was  always  welcomed  with  an  ex- 


clamation of  pleasure,  and  often 
some  little  child  ran  forward  to 
greet  him  by  kissing  his  hand.  He 
seemed  always  much  pleased  with 
such  attentions. 

In  the  Forest  itself  his  conversa- 
tion was  even  fresher  and  less  re- 
served than  within  the  walls  of  the 
tower.  He  called  my  attention  to 
each  flower  or  fern  characteristic  of 
the  district,  and  stopped  suddenly 
at  times  in  order  to  listen  to  the 
call  of  some  bird  or  animal  which 
I  should  otherwise  have  passed  by 
without  notice.  He  was  much  de- 
lighted that  I  had  brought  my 
sketch-book,  into  which  sometimes 
I  wrote  down  an  observation  which 
I  did  not  trust  to  my  memory's 
keeping ;  and  as  we  reached  a  very 
pleasant  opening,  where  a  summer 
rivulet  still  made  its  way  with  a 
rippling  sound,  and  the  pines  were 
agreeably  diversified  with  a  bright 
underwood  which  grew  over  some 
shattered  pieces  of  crag,  he  sug- 
gested that  we  should  rest,  and 
that  I  should  draw  the  scene  in 
my  book.  And  so  I  began  ;  and 
he  sat  down  on  the  grass  by  my 
side,  leaning  his  tall  back  against 
a  piece  of  rock. 

I  took  great  pains  with  my 
sketch  :  I  have  got  it  still.  But 
really  I  prolonged  my  efforts  to  an 
unusual  length,  in  order  that  I 
might  hear  more  of  the  old  man's 
memories  ;  for  he  fell  into  a  vein 
of  speech  which  seemed  almost 
unending,  so  varied  were  the  facts 
to  which  he  alluded,  so  wise  his 
comments  on  them.  Sometimes 
he  seemed  to  speak  as  if  for  my 
instruction,  but  more  often  as  if 
to  find  a  vent  for  long  -  pent  -  up 
thoughts  which  it  gave  him  satis- 
faction to  clothe  in  words.  It  was 
the  most  agreeable  kind  of  auto- 
biography, in  which  he  himself 
played  the  most  conspicuous  part 
without  any  pretence  of  doing  so. 

I  wondered  more  and  more  how 
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one  who  had  known  so  much  of  the 
busy  world,  and  indeed  of  some  of 
the  chief  actors  in  it,  could  he  con- 
tent with  the  retirement  of  this 
deep  forest  life,  where  he  never 
held  converse  with  educated  man 
except  with  the  old  priest  who 
had  accompanied  me  on  my  walk 
of  the  day  before. 

Amongst  the  Count's  strongest 
antipathies  was  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  all  the  history  which  was 
connected  with  it.  He  predicted, 
in  forcible  language,  that  long  after 
he  had  ceased  to  breathe,  the  evil 
seed  sown  during  the  reign  of 
terror  and  irreligion  would  take 
root  and  bear  evil  and  deadly  fruit 
to  France  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. "Who  would  step  in," 
he  asked,  "  to  bridge  over  that 
gulf  of  alternate  democracy  and 
tyranny,  of  which  its  annals  must 
be  the  sport? — the  sure  and  ter- 
rible vengeance  of  the  guillotine." 

He  had  thought  much  also  about 
England,  with  which  he  showed 
far  more  accurate  acquaintance  than 
most  foreigners  of  his  date  and 
standing ;  for  the  long  war  had 
made  English  manners  and  cus- 
toms a  strange  perplexity  to  the 
people  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
He  admired  England  much,  but  he 
was  very  doubtful  how  long  the 
English  character  would  remain 
unchanged,  and  the  public  policy 
of  the  country  continue  matter  of 
admiration. 

He  said,  I  remember — and  I  have 
often  thought  over  his  words  in 
later  years — that  if  we  once  waged 
war  upon  our  peculiarities,  we  were 
likely  not  to  improve  but  to  de- 
generate. "  For  instance,  your 
whole  system  of  election  to  your 
House  of  Commons  is  anomalous, 
but  it  is  an  anomaly  which  works 
well  for  the  national  character.  If 
you  attempt  a  representative  sys- 
tem mechanically  exact,  the  ma- 
chinery will  defeat  its  own  end. 


You  may  get  the  wealth  of  the 
body  into  power,  but  how  will 
you  secure  the  intelligence  1  And 
again,  as  regards  the  education  of 
the  lower  orders,  no  doubt,"  he 
said,  "  even  the  dwellers  of  the 
Black  Forest  would  be  found  far 
superior  in  a  competitive  examina- 
tion to  any  equal  number  of  Eng- 
lish peasantry ;  but  do  not  be  too 
sure  on  that  account  that  they  are 
less  adapted  for  the  work  they 
have  to  do.  If  your  Government 
interferes  too  much,  and  pretends 
to  direct  the  details  of  education, 
it  may  get  more  accurate  answers 
to  a  given  set  of  questions,  but  in 
the  process  it  may  so  hedge  in  and 
dwarf  the  natural  increase  of  learn- 
ing in  a  people  as  to  reduce  the 
general  intelligence  to  a  very  dull 
uniformity  of  mediocrity.  Let  the 
merchants  deal  with  their  mer- 
chandise, and  let  teachers  deal  with 
teaching.  Give  merchants  free 
course  in  increasing  their  traffic, 
and  let  learners  have  every  oppor- 
tunity of  increasing  their  know- 
ledge, but  do  not  attempt  to  graft 
by  authority  German  education 
upon  English  habits.  If  you  do, 
beware ;  you  will  be  very  liable  to 
make  learning  be  considered  a  neces- 
sary in  the  days  of  youth,  and  to 
destroy  all  love  of  it  for  its  own 
sake  directly  the  obligation  to  learn 
ceases.  And  I  say  again,  your 
national  character  will  be  injured 
in  the  process." 

As  thus  he  continued  his  talk  on 
these  and  suchlike  subjects,  and 
my  sketch  was  wellnigh  finished 
—  indeed  it  remains  one  of  the 
most  elaborate  of  my  productions 
— the  boy  Hans  returned  in  some 
excitement,  and  said  if  we  would 
follow  him  gently  he  could  point 
out  to  us  some  beautiful  roe-deer. 
"VVe  were  soon  prepared  for  this 
change  of  occupation,  and  obeyed 
his  injunctions  of  making  as  little 
disturbance  as  possible,  as  we  de- 
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scended  through  some  brushwood 
to  the  margin  of  a  little  stream, 
where  we  at  once  saw  the  game  for 
which  we  had  been  seeking.  A 
very  touching  sight ;  for,  unlike 
other  animals  of  the  deer  specie?, 
the  roe  lives  in  families  rather  than 
in  herds ;  and  there  were  the  male 
and  female  nibbling  at  the  long 
branches  of  honeysuckles  entangled 
round  isolated  mounds  of  heath, 
and  their  young  ones  with  them. 
They  were  of  a  fine  warm  brown 
colour,  as  they  always  are  at  this 
season  of  the  year, — and  they  were 
not  very  wild. 

I  stood  prepared  for  deliberate 
aim  whenever  the  animals  should 
sufficiently  apprehend  our  purpose 
as  to  make  off  into  the  wood.  But 
my  uncle  laid  his  hand  upon  my 
shoulder,  and  checked  me  saying, 
"  Surely  we  shall  meet  with  a 
single  one, — would  it  not  be  cruel 
to  break  up  the  happiness  and 
union  of  such  a  group  as  this  1 " 
and  then  the  creatures,  now  fairly 
disturbed,  rushed  away  and  were 
presently  out  of  sight.  I  suppose 
I  looked  somewhat  disappointed, 
but  the  Count  seemed  pleased  not 
only  with  their  escape  but  with 
my  forbearance.  He  thanked  me, 
and  said  I  had  done  him  a  real 
pleasure,  and  that  he  felt  sure  I 
should  soon  have  my  reward.  So 
we  stepped  on  rapidly  to  a  more 
rocky  part  of  the  valley,  where  it 
was  very  narrow,  and  on  either 
side  there  was  a  sheer  descent  of 
about  thirty  feet,  leaving  but  a 
small  interval  in  the  middle. 

The  boy  had  again  started  on  a 
round  of  his  own,  and  presently  a 
shrill  cry  warned  us  that  we  might 
expect  the  approach  of  fresh  game. 
We  heard  next  a  rustling  above  us, 
and  saw  a  fine  young  roe  bounding 
frantically  on  the  top  of  the  rock, 
as  if  escaping  its  pursuer.  To  our 
great  astonishment,  the  creature, 
scared  perhaps  not  only  by  the 


sounds  behind  it  but  also  by  the 
sight  of  us  below,  rushed  with 
full  speed  to  the  top  of  the  ravine, 
and  really  having  no  help  for  it, 
attempted  to  jump  to  the  opposite 
rock.  Wonderful  to  say,  it  near- 
ly succeeded ;  but  alas  !  the  poor 
thing  fell  and  lay  stunned  on  the 
ground.  Then  it  started  up  and 
attempted  to  run  on,  but  evidently 
in  great  pain;  yet  by  desperate 
efforts  it  was  really  making  its 
escape,  when  I  heard  the  Count's 
voice,  "  Shoot,  my  boy  ! "  and  as  I 
obeyed  it  rolled  over  dead. 

"  A  real  sportsman's  shot ! "  cried 
the  old  fellow;  "  thou  hast  done 
very  well ;  and  moreover,  it  was 
a  doomed  beast.  It  would  either 
have  died  in  solitary  misery,  or  it 
would  have  been  killed  by  some  of 
its  forest  rivals  ;  for  jealousies  and 
contentions,  hatreds  and  revenges, 
haunt  even  these  quiet  shades." 

"  And  what  a  noble  little  stag  ! " 
he  exclaimed,  as  we  came  up. 
"  Now,  Hans,  speed,  and  cut  a 
hazel  on  which  we  can  carry  it." 

Accordingly,  a  long  stick  was 
soon  found  and  cut,  and  the  crea- 
ture's legs  were  deftly  fastened  to 
it,  and  it  was  suspended  from  our 
shoulders. 

I  said,  "  How  far  shall  we  have 
to  bear  the  burden1?"  anxious  really 
as  much  for  my  uncle's  sake  as  for 
mine  own. 

"  It  is  a  wise  question,"  he  re- 
plied ;  "  but  there  is  a  short  cut 
over  the  hill  to  a  cottage  where  it 
can  be  left  in  safety.  Eun,  Hans, 
to  the  Pine  Cottage  and  say  we  are 
coming,  and  ask  Bertha  to  have  a 
bowl  of  milk  ready  for  us,  for  it 
will  be  thirsty  work. 

Off  went  the  boy,  and  we  fol- 
lowed bravely  with  our  burden, 
the  Count  enlivening  the  way  by 
snatches  of  old  military  and  hunt- 
ing songs,  following  the  intricate 
path  with  great  accuracy ;  and  thus, 
in  very  picturesque  fashion,  we 
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arrived  at  the  cottage  or  rather 
little  farmhouse,  with  the  usual 
far-projecting  eaves  and  long  nar- 
row windows. 

The  spot,  nevertheless,  did  not 
seem  altogether  strange  to  me ; 
and  upon  looking  round,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  that  we  had  gained 
one  end  of  the  common  which  I 
had  traversed  the  day  before ;  and 
the  house  which  we  were  entering 
was  the  house  of  the  watchmaker. 
Bertha,  however,  only  was  at  home ; 
and  Bertha's  face  was  certainly  one 
to  drive  away  unpleasantness  of 
any  kind.  It  was  calm  and  thought- 
ful, and  yet  the  smile  of  her  wel- 
come was  singularly  winning.  Her 
hair  was  scrupulously  neat,  and  fell 
in  two  long  flaxen  plaits  down  her 
back  ;  her  dress  most  simple,  but 
fresh  and  well  arranged ;  and  my 
first  reflection  was  how  much  Ulric 
must  have  married  out  of  his  own 
sphere  of  life — my  second,  how 
much  the  wife  was  to  be  pitied 
for  her  isolation  in  this  wild  with 
such  a  husband.  She,  meantime, 
hastened  to  do  her  honours  both 
to  myself  and  the  Count,  as  one 
who  was  proud  to  entertain  such 
distinguished  guests.  Her  rough 
but  spotlessly  clean  cloth  was  duly 
spread,  and  the  bowl  of  tempting 
white  milk,  with  two  large  hunches 
of  black  bread,  flanked  by  two  old- 
fashioned  mugs. 

Before  we  sat  down,  however, 
the  Count  said,  "  ISIay,  but  I  do 
not  begin  without  my  little  friend 
lisa ;  the  sight  of  her  angel-face  is 
always  my  best  refreshment.  Child 
lisa !  where  art  thou  hidden  1  Come 
forth  and  see  what  the  English 
gentleman  is  like." 

At  this  invitation,  from  some 
mysterious  hiding-place  there  crept 
a  little  girl  of  about  four  years 
of  age,  very  shyly,  and  evidently 
thinking  how  she  could  best  reach 
her  old  friend,  and  yet  run  no  risk 
of  being  caught  up  by  the  stranger. 


And  so  far  she  was  right ;  for  a 
more  irresistible  little  creature  was 
never  reared  in  any  forest.  She 
was  very  like  her  mother,  with  far 
more  pretension  to  regularity  of 
beauty  —  her  figure  perfect,  her 
eyes  the  loveliest  blue,  her  hair 
crowned  with  a  sort  of  halo,  like 
the  aureola  of  a  saint  in  a  picture 
of  the  blessed  Angelico. 

I  never  saw  a  more  charming 
vision.  In  another  instant  she  was 
kissing  one  hand  of  the  Count, 
whilst  the  other  was  stroking  her 
head. 

"  What !  golden  -  locks  hiding 
away  from  her  godfather  !  This  is 
wrong,  and  I  must  tell  the  Herr 
Pfarrer." 

Bertha's  countenance  was  beam- 
ing with  delight,  and  turning 
towards  me,  she  said — 

"  You  see,  Herr  Englishman, 
how  the  Count  spoils  the  children 
of  the  district.  The  Herr  Pfarrer 
will  not  blame  me  if  he  finds  mis- 
chief done." 

"At  all  events,"  I  replied,  "if 
ever  there  was  an  excuse  to  be 
made  for  such  mischief,  I  should 
think  the  Herr  Pfarrer  would 
readily  find  pardon  for  the  present 
transgression." 

I  believe  this  little  speech  found 
its  way  into  the  mother's  heart,  for 
I  felt  at  once  there  was  certain 
sympathy  between  us ;  and  even 
the  feeling  that  I  was  in  the  house 
of  Ulric  did  not  seem  to  disturb 
the  impression.  I  was  myself 
fairly  led  captive  by  the  winning 
grace  of  this  lovely  child ;  and 
gradually  I  succeeded  in  alluring 
her  to  my  bench,  where,  though 
much  unused  to  play  with  children, 
I  contrived  to  fascinate  her  with 
the  help  of  my  hunting-watch,  and 
such  cat  -  and  -  dog  language  as  I 
could  command.  We  parted  great 
friends  (and  I  even  kissed  her 
before  I  left) ;  and  a  sort  of  sensa- 
tion followed  one  out  of  doors  that 
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I  should  have  heen  happier  if  I 
had  had  such  a  little  sister  of  mine 
own  to  pet  and  to  play  with. 

We  left  our  deer  in  charge  of 
Bertha,  and  she  promised  to  send 
it  down  to  the  tower-house  when 
some  of  the  nearest  cottagers  should 
return  from  their  day's  work.  There 
were,  I  believe,  a  few  homesteads 
not  very  far  off,  but  they  were 
deeper  in  the  Forest.  Ulric's 
seemed  the  only  one  on  the  edge 
of  the  heath.  As  we  walked  home, 
the  Count  praised  me  for  my  suc- 
cess with  the  child;  and  indeed 
he  expressed  some  surprise  at  it, 
from  one  of  my  "  temperament." 
The  expression  revealed  how  nar- 
rowly he  had  watched  my  behaviour, 
and  also,  as  I  fancied,  that  his  opin- 
ion of  it  had  not  been  one  of  un- 
qualified approbation.  As  we  passed 
by  the  pathway  which  would  have 
led  us  to  the  spring  of  St  Boniface, 
my  uncle  suddenly  asked  me  if  I 
was  acquainted  with  the  legend. 
I  replied,  "  Yes ;  "  and  then,  speak- 
ing with  much  embarrassment,  said 
that  I  had  heard  allusion  made  to 
it  by  my  pleasant  companion  of 
yesterday.  I  think  he  observed 
my  confusion,  but  with  an  easy 
good-breeding  he  gave  another  turn 
to  the  conversation,  and  asked  me 
whether  we  had  many  like  tales  in 
England  ?  and  I,  who  really  knew 
few  belonging  to  my  pampered 
country,  but  very  glad  of  the  shift- 
ing of  the  scene,  answered  that  I 
remembered  in  Berkshire  to  have 
heard  an  adage  about  the  pretty  wild 
flower  and  climbing  plant  called  the 
"Traveller's  Joy,"  "which  shuns 
the  house  of  a  churlish  boy,"  and 
refuses  to  embellish  it. 

"  I  hope,"  said  my  companion, 
very  quickly,  and  almost  as  if  he 
could  not  help  saying  it — "  I  hope 
you  observed  how  fine  a  specimen 
grew  near  the  cottage  we  have  just 
left  ] " 

I  bit  my  lip,  and  we  were  both 


silent  until  we  reached  the  Count's 
domain,  which,  fortunately,  was  not 
very  far  off. 

When  we  met  at  dinner,  Uncle 
Z.  took  great  pains  to  avoid  the 
last  subjects  of  our  conversation  ; 
and,  instead  of  enlarging  upon  his 
own  great  experience  of  life,  seemed 
anxious  rather  to  draw  upon  my 
feeble  resources,  and  appeared  to 
be  much  interested  in  details  of 
my  studies  and  inclinations,  until 
I  forgot  how  short  really  had  been 
the  time  of  our  acquaintance,  and 
my  affection  for  him  ripened  as 
rapidly  as  his  apparently  for  my- 
self. I  soon  found  myself  confiding 
in  him  without  reserve :  and  later 
in  the  evening,  before  he  sat  down 
to  his  organ,  I  was  moved  to  tell 
him  that  perhaps  I  had  not  shown 
a  nephew's  frankness  when  he 
questioned  me  about  what  I  then 
called  for  the  first  time  the  En- 
chanted Spring ;  but  that,  if  he 
would  now  indulge  me  with  a  pa- 
tient hearing,  and  spare  any  ridicule 
which  I  might  deserve,  I  would  tell 
him  of  my  own  adventures. 

Ear  from  laughing  at  me,  he 
became  very  grave,  and  said  he 
would  give  me  all  attention.  So, 
indeed,  he  did :  he  followed  my 
tale  with  an  interest  which  was  not 
feigned,  and  at  the  end  ejaculated 
a  "  So  !  "  as  only  a  German  could 
pronounce  or  prolong,  so  indefi- 
nitely. Then  he  remained  a  while 
silent  as  well  as  grave,  assured  me 
of  his  deep  sympathy,  and  said 
that  he  had  learnt  this  as  his  own 
lesson  in  life,  that  even  the  lesser 
accidents  of  it  do  not  befall  us 
unbidden,  nor  without  some  wise 
account,  and  that  he  much  advised 
me  always  to  think  so  too ;  but 
with  regard  to  this  particular  oc- 
currence, he  had  rather  give  no 
opinion  upon  it  at  present,  and 
should  prefer  to  leave  the  matter 
to  my  own  private  and  earnest 
consideration.  He  advised  me 
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strongly  to  have  no  other  con- 
fidant in  the  business,  and  to  avoid 
speaking  of  it,  "  even  to  your 
friend  the  priest :  exercise  your  own 
discretion,"  he  added,  "  about  re- 
visiting the  Spring  of  St  Boniface  ; 
but  I  incline  to  think  that  in  your 
case,  for  the  present  at  least,  I 
should  abstain  from  so  doing,  un- 
less " — and  then  he  paused,  and 
said  he  would  not  finish  the  sen- 
tence, but  presently  went  on — 
"  and  now  seek  rest,  just  now, 
certainly  for  to-night ;  no  more 
midnight  walks."  He  drew  me 
towards  him,  and  kissed  me  on 
both  my  cheeks,  exhorted  me  not 


to  touch  up  the  sketch  I  had 
made  near  what  he  called  the 
hunting-ground, — rather  to  make 
a  drawing  from  it,  and  to  be  sure 
to  sleep  well. 

I  promised  obedience  if  in  my 
power,  thanked  him  with  a  fervour 
which  was  unusual  to  me,  and 
sought  my  chamber,  much  relieved 
in  mind  by  the  confession  of  the 
burden  of  it,  and  really  was  soon 
asleep.  Before  I  reached  the  land 
of  dreams,  the  strains  of  one  of 
Mozart's  masses  came  wreathing 
round  my  senses,  and  accompanied 
me  to  those  unknown  regions  of 
uncertainty. 


CHAPTER   XII. 


Now  day  followed  day  with 
a  sort  of  variety  in  the  general 
monotony,  so  that  my  forest  life 
became  a  delightful  habit ;  and  I 
had  no  wish  to  exchange  it,  either 
for  the  smoke  or  the  interests  of 
cities,  or  for  the  society  of  my 
equals  and  companions  in  age.  I 
seemed  perfectly  to  understand  my 
uncle,  and  my  uncle  to  understand 
me.  We  often  followed  the  same 
pursuit,  but  more  often  spent  our 
days  in  diverse  occupations.  And 
so  I  kept  on,  making  fresh  ac- 
quaintance with  the  forest  tracks, 
and  hunted  up  new  rivulets  to  their 
sources ;  sometimes  took  a  fishing- 
rod,  and  brought  in  a  few  trout  for 
Gretchen  to  cook ;  sometimes  took 
my  book  alone — a  Spenser  or  an 
Ariosto — and  identified  myself  with 
their  tales  of  wonder  and  enchant- 
ment ;  sometimes  I  had  my  gun, 
and  brought  back  something  or 
nothing,  as  the  case  might  be,  in 
the  bag  strapped  to  my  shoulders. 
But  always  I  had  my  sketch-book, 
to  whose  faithful  records  I  refer 
continually,  to  refresh  my  mind  with 
the  recollections  of  these  strange 
and  happy  days.  Was  the  whole 


country  under  enchantment  as  well 
as  that  particular  spring  which  I 
continued,  almost  mechanically,  to 
avoid  1  At  last  letters  came  from 
home,  both  from  my  father  and  my 
mother,  either  to  myself,  or  to  Count 
Z.,  which  so  plainly  intimated  that 
I  ought  not  to  prolong  my  stay  in 
the  Forest,  and  that  if  I  took  much 
deeper  root  in  it  I  should  not 
flourish  when  transplanted,  that  it 
became  necessary  to  look  in  the 
face  the  cruel  necessity  of  a  sep- 
aration. 

My  uncle,  on  various  pretexts, 
had  at  first  somewhat  dallied  with 
the  question,  though  he  pretended 
to  do  otherwise,  and  formed  a  great 
many  plans  for  my  routes  during 
the  next  portion  of  my  tour,  pro- 
mising me  letters  to  several  friends 
in,  different  places,  but  especially 
in  Austrian  dominions ;  but  all  the 
time  I  was  conscious  that  he,  no 
less  than  myself,  felt  very  deeply 
the  near  approach  of  the  time  of 
my  departure. 

I  think  I  have  observed  in  later 
life,  that  if  the  friendships  betwixt 
persons  of  different  ages  are  of  rare 
occurrence,  when,  they  do  occur 
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they  are  very  strong,  and  enter- 
tained with  a  stronger  grasp  on 
the  part  of  those  of  the  more 
advanced  age.  If  so,  my  uncle's 
affection  for  me  must  have  been 
strong  indeed;  for  I,  who  had 
always  been  so  chary  even  of  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  my 
school  and  college  contemporaries, 
who  had  no  brothers  and  sisters 
to  interrupt  my  natural  love  for 
my  father  and  my  mother,  had 
been  drawn  near  to  a  character 
like  Count  Z.  by  rivets  which 
had,  unconsciously  to  both  of  us, 
been  fastened  with  an  unwonted 
power.  And  he,  who  had  been 
somewhat  unnaturally  separated 
from  the  intercourse,  not  only  of 
near  relations,  but  even  of  his 
equals  in  life,  had  evidently  felt 
a  revival  of  feelings  to  which  he 
had  long  been  a  stranger  in  the 
society  of  one  who  combined,  to- 
gether with  the  closest  links  of 
the  family  tie,  the  turn  of  thought 
which  least  of  all  could  be  found 
among  the  indigenous  population 
of  the  Black  Forest. 

Moreover,  the  extreme  improba- 
bility of  a  personal  renewal  of  our 
intimacies  deepened  the  sadness  of 
our  parting  ;  and,  as  if  to  weaken 
the  pain  of  the  last  "  good-bye,"  we 
found  ourselves  putting  ourselves 
into  a  sort  of  preparation  for  it  by 
taking  sometimes  solitary  rambles, 
and  brooding  over  the  inevitable 
word. 

One  evening,  however,  as  we 
were  retiring  to  rest,  my  uncle  said 
that  he  had  fixed  such  and  such  a 
day  for  my  departure ;  that  I  should 
travel  by  the  way  of  Ulm,  where 
the  Danube  was  yet  young,  and 
the  cathedral  old ;  and  the  latter, 
though  much  injured  and  estranged, 
he  added  sadly,  from  its  old  uses, 
afforded  a  good  subject  for  my 
sketch-book.  My  first  night's  halt 
he  had  fixed  at  Donaueschingen, 
and  so  far  the  same  retinue  which 


had  brought  me  from  Freiburg 
would  escort  me  to  the  borders  of 
the  country  on  the  eastern  side ; 
and  then — but  in  Greek — he  said 
words  equivalent  to  "  welcome  the 
coming,  speed  the  parting  guest," 
and  with  a  strong  squeeze  of  my 
hand,  he  left  me  silent. 

Now  the  day  appointed  drew 
very  near,  and  I  used  to  go  to  take 
last  looks  of  many  of  my  favourite 
scenes,  though  I  still  studiously 
avoided  the  little  glen  which  en- 
shrined the  enchanted  spring  of  St 
Boniface ;  but  though  I  avoided  it, 
in  obedience  to  the  Count's  advice, 
I  could  not  help  often  thinking  of 
the  adventure,  the  only  unpleasant 
one  during  my  stay.  And  this 
recollection  continued  to  embitter 
my  intense  dislike  of  Ulric,  though 
I  refused  to  allow  that  my  antipa- 
thy to  him  could  in  any  way  have 
affected  the  matter.  I  was  turning 
over  in  my  mind  how  I  should 
have  to  finish  this,  to  myself,  most 
important  episode  in  my  travels, 
when  my  thoughts  were  diverted 
by  the  roar  of  the  cataract  which, 
owing  to  a  heavy  shower  during 
the  night,  seemed  to  be  sending 
down  a  great  volume  of  water,  and 
was  descending  with  an  unusual 
splendour.  I  determined,  therefore, 
to  climb  to  the  summit,  intending 
to  reach  the  spot  from  which,  on 
the  first  day  of  my  arrival,  I  had 
first  watched  the  stream  as  it  stole, 
deep  and  quiet,  through  the  heathy 
plain  above,  apparently  unprepared 
for  its  fearful  plunge  into  Triberg. 
This  side  was  not  the  side  nearest 
to  the  spring.  In  those  days  there 
was  only  one  bridge  by  which  the 
torrent  could  be  crossed,  and  this 
was  the  stone  one  immediately 
connected  with  the  town.  I  dare- 
say, at  this  epoch,  there  are  many 
romantic  wooden  bridges  which 
span  the  cataract  at  convenient 
intervals,  so  as  to  enable  travellers 
without  any  difficulty  to  regain  the 
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well- engineered  path  which  may 
be  found  on  either  side  of  the  fall, 
and  conveys  them  by  easily  wind- 
ing gradations  to  its  top ;  but  of 
course,  without  such  an  assistance, 
he  who  began  his  climb  on  the  one 
side  had  no  chance  of  finding  him- 
self on  the  other  unless  by  retrac- 
ing his  steps  into  the  town.  And 
as  this  side  was  the  least  frequented 
by  the  peasants,  the  climb  was  by 
no  means  an  easy  one,  and  some  of 
the  granite  rocks  had  to  be  tra- 
versed almost  on  all-fours. 

At  last,  about  half-way  up,  I 
gained  a  little  green  platform,  from 
which  I  had  serious  thoughts  of 
taking  a  sketch  of  some  pines  on 
the  other  side,  with  the  water  for 
my  foreground ;  and  I  made,  as  pre- 
liminary to  it,  a  very  accurate  sur- 
vey of  the  whole  position. 

The  dash  over  the  granite  here 
was  tremendous  ;  but  in  two  places 
the  rock  cropped  up  and  seemed 
to  bid  defiance  to  its  force.  When 
the  Fallbach  was  less  swollen,  it 
would  have  been  possible,  I  thought, 
to  have  made  use  of  these  projections 
to  get  to  the  opposite  path ;  but  on 
a  day  like  this  it  seemed  insanity: 
and  I  could  not  be  placed  better 
than  I  already  was  (from  an  artist's 
point  of  view),  though  the  noise 
was  very  deafening ;  but  I  some- 
what altered  my  opinion  when  I 
looked  up  over  my  head  at  the 
edge  of  the  immediate  fall  above 
me,  perhaps  thirty  feet.  A  huge 
pine,  which  probably  in  some  win- 
ter gale  had  been  blown  across  the 
stream,  and  had  long  been  wedged 
between  some  crevices,  which  bad 
retained  it  fast  secured,  was  now 
evidently  dislodged  by  the  recent 
influx  of  the  water,  and  soon  about 
to  totter  over  and  to  fall ;  if  so,  it 
must  sweep  with  it  whatever  less 
hard  than  the  granite  opposed  its 
progress  downwards.  If  it  fell 
tolerably  true,  nothing  was  safe 
within  some  thirty  feet  of  its  de- 


scent according  as  the  water  might 
bear  it  down.  I  hastily  snatched  up 
my  book  and  retreated  to  a  distance, 
which  I  thought  a  safe  one.  But 
the  desire  of  seeing  it  fall  exercised 
a  sort  of  fascination  over  me,  and 
with  a  keen  excitement  I  waited 
for  its  descent,  which  I  expected 
every  moment.  Whilst  I  was  gaz- 
ing, I  thought  I  heard  a  strange 
cry,  which  rose  above  the  noise  of 
the  torrent,  but  from  below  rather 
than  from  above  me.  What  could 
it  be  !  It  came  again  more  pierc- 
ingly, so  that  I  withdrew  my  eyes 
from  the  pine  -  tree  overhead  and 
looked  across  in  the  direction  of 
the  sound,  and  I  saw  a  woman 
rushing  frantically  through  the 
forest  in  the  direction  immediately 
opposite  to  the  place  where  I  was 
standing, — her  cry  was  the  cry  of 
agony.  I  looked  again  to  see  if  I 
could  perceive  for  what  reason  she 
was  racing  towards  the  torrent,  and 
my  eye  fell  upon  a  sight  which  I 
had  not  observed  before,  and  in- 
deed could  not  have  observed  until 
I  had  shifted  my  position. 

In  several  places  down  the  course 
of  the  Fallbach,  the  waters,  diverted 
by  some  accident,  are  driven  on  the 
side,  and  form  little  pools,  which, 
from  their  comparatively  stagnant 
character,  make  a  beautiful  contrast 
to  the  turmoil  so  close  by,  and 
often  enable  lovely  flowers  which 
thrive  in  the  moisture  to  accumu- 
late near  their  green  margins. 

On  such  a  pool,  treading  on  some 
large  slippery  stepping  -  stones,  a 
little  girl  was  endeavouring  to 
pluck  a  large  pink  flower  which 
had  especially  attracted  her  notice. 
I  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising 
the  child, — it  was  the  same  which 
had  been  sitting  on  my  knee  a  few 
weeks  before,  and  playing  with 
my  watch-chain — Ulric's  child  — 
the  goddaughter  of  my  uncle. 

In  any  case  the  position  was 
most  dangerous,  for  an  uncertain 
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stepping  might  have  brought  her 
within  the  reach  of  that  unrelent- 
ing torrent;  but — and  the  moth- 
er's eye  had  already  detected  this 
danger  also  —  if  that  pine  falls, 
and  it  is  all  but  over,  she  cannot 
escape.  One  thing  is  certain,  the 
mother  will  not  be  in  time  to  save 
her.  Who  can? 

The  child,  who  had  plucked  her 
flower,  now  looked  up  suddenly, 
and  gazed  around  as  if  amazed  at 
the  scene  near  her,  and  dazed  by 
the  unabating,  sullen,  deafening 
sound,  as  if  she  too  heard  the 
mother's  cry  above  it,  and  knew 
not  whence  it  came. 

Again  I  looked  up — fall  the  tree 
must.  There  is  not  a  moment  to 
consider  how  the  child  can  be  saved, 
but  saved  she  must  be. 

Calling  into  instantaneous  action 
all  the  strength  and  agility  of  my 
youth,  I  rushed  to  the  little  green 
plateau,  and  by  mere  force  of  speed 
placed  my  feet  on  the  two  rocks, 
which  I  had  noticed  before  as 
breaking  the  course  of  the  waters, 
and  gained  (I  have  never  known 
how)  the  pool  on  which  the  child 
was  standing.  Still  without  stop- 
ping, I  placed  my  right  arm  round 
her  body  and  swept  her  with  me 
to  the  foot  of  the  great  tree  which 
I  had  intended  to  have  sketched, 
where  I  fell,  exhausted  indeed,  but 
unhurt  myself,  with  the  child 
unscathed,  the  pink  flower  in  her 
hand.  Then,  as  I  looked  up,  the 
gigantic  pine  fell  over  the  ledge 
above,  and  was  dashed  with  such 
violence  on  the  rocks  by  which  I 
had  crossed,  that,  partly  perhaps 
decayed  by  its  long  sojourn  in  the 
waters,  it  was  literally  snapped 
asunder.  The  top  fell  thundering 
on  towards  the  plain  below;  the 
other  half,  by  far  the  heavier, 
swerved  on  one  side,  and  seemed 
to  fill  up  the  backwater  pool  on 
which  the  little  lisa  had  just  been 
standing. 
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The  escape  for  both  of  us  seemed 
a  miracle,  and  the  sense  of  it  was 
overwhelming.  Then  the  mother 
came  up,  and  even  now  I  cannot 
look  back  without  tears  on  the  scene 
which  followed.  How  she  caught 
up  her  child — how  she  hugged  it — 
how  she  called  on  all  the  saints  and 
holy  angels  to  guard  and  bless  me — 
how  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees 
before  me  to  overpower  me  with 
thanks,  and  seeing  me  look  rather 
pale  and  faint,  brought  water  in 
her  hands  to  pour  over  my  fore- 
head, and  wiped  it  with  her  apron, 
— then,  pale  and  sick  herself,  sat 
down,  still  holding  fast  her  child, 
and  wept  aloud. 

When  she  became  more  composed, 
and  I  found  myself  less  exhausted, 
we  discovered  that,  though  there 
was  much  for  both  of  us  to  think 
over,  there  was  really  at  that  moment 
very  little  more  to  be  said.  And 
when  I  recommended  her  to  take  the 
child  home  at  once,  she  agreed  that 
it  would  be  best  so  ;  and  snatching 
her  up,  she  left  with  hurried  steps, 
and  her  figure  was  soon  lost  among 
the  stems  of  the  pinewood. 

In  a  few  minutes  I,  too,  left  the 
scene,  but,  unlike  her,  with  very 
measured  steps  —  thoughtful,  but 
very  cheerful. 

The  first  man  I  met  was  on  the 
bridge,  by  which  now  I  was  obliged 
to  retrace  my  steps,  as  I  wished  to 
make  a  purchase  in  the  town,  and 
it  proved  to  be  my  old  companion 
the  village  priest.  He  darted  at 
me  with  a  beaming  countenance, 
and  said  :  "My  son,  I  congratulate 
thee;  it  was  a  blessed  journey 
which  brought  thee  to  Freiburg, 
both  for  thyself  and  others;"  and 
then,  without  further  explanation, 
he  passed  on.  Evidently  the  news 
of  the  adventure  had  reached  him, 
but  with  what  a  strange  rapidity  ! 
I  shrank  much  from  the  publicity 
which  I  might  obtain  not  only  from 
the  bare  circumstance  itself,  but 
2o 
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from  the  exaggerations  of  it ;  so 
I  thought  I  would  lose  DO  time, 
but  pass  down  the  street  and  regain 
the  tower-house  before  the  gossips 
had  blown  their  trumpets.  But 
already  I  was  too  late.  I  saw  wo- 
men standing  in  groups  and  point- 
ing, at  a  distance.  One  or  two 
artisans  looked  at  me  with  great 
admiration,  and  made  significant 
bows,  and  seemed  on  the  point  of 
making  speeches  at  me.  I  became 
very  self-conscious,  stopped  in  the 
midst  of  my  career,  and  made  a 
somewhat  undignified  retreat  to- 
wards my  own  private  apartments. 
But  even  here  I  Avas  forestalled. 
Gretchen's  white  cap  was  conspic- 
uous at  the  doorway,  and  a  man, 
with  his  back  towards  her,  was 
telling  his  tale  with  wild  gesticula- 
tions. Suddenly  he  turned  round, 
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and  it  Avas  Ulric  himself.  There 
Avas  no  time  to  escape ;  in  an  in- 
stant he  was  at  my  feet,  and  seiz- 
ing my  hands,  overwhelmed  them 
with  embraces,  pouring  out  at  the 
same  time  a  torrent  of  confused 
but  grateful  words.  I  looked  up 
and  saw  the  old  lady — her  apron 
was  pressed  against  her  eyes.  "  Why 
does  everybody  cry  1 "  I  thought 
to  myself ;  and  in  the  same  instant 
caught  the  infection,  and  tears  rose 
to  mine  own  eyes.  When,  lo  !  I 
felt  a  kindly  pressure  on  my  shoul- 
der, and  the  Count's  Aroice  whis- 
pered in  my  ear,  "  My  Edward  !  my 
own  Edward!"  And  really,  I  al- 
most forget  how  we  Avere  gradually 
extricated  from  a  position  of  natural 
emotion,  which  no  stage  actor  Avhom 
I  have  seen  could  possibly  have 
reproduced. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 


The  evening  of  my  adventure 
was  the  last  evening  which  I  spent 
with  my  uncle,  and  every  circum- 
stance of  it  is  indelibly  stamped 
upon  my  memory.  The  hues  of 
the  picture  are  mellow  with  age, 
but  Bot  a  line  of  the  original  is 
lost.  Among  other  subjects  of  our 
conversation,  and  indeed  purpose- 
ly selected  by  him,  was  a  history 
of  his  connection  with  Ulric  the 
watchmaker,  and  a  sketch  of  his 
character — not  otherwise,  he  said, 
than  a  remarkable  one.  Nor  did  I 
interrupt  him  by  telling  how  much 
I  had  before  heard  of  it  during  my 
walk  with  the  good  priest.  The 
Count,  on  the  other  hand,  sup- 
pressed much  of  his  personal  con- 
duct in  the  affair.  He  told  me 
how  much  trouble  he  had  taken  to 
uncharm  him  from  the  wild  repub- 
licanism with  which  he  had  been 
steeped  in  his  early  youth ;  and  he 
might  have  added,  how  much  of 
the  counter-charm  had  been  derived 


from  his  own  example  and  demean- 
our. He  confessed  that  Ulric  had 
conceived  as  violent  an  antipathy 
to  me  as  I  had  to  him,  and  that 
he  could  hardly  have  believed  the 
reaction  which  had  taken  place 
in  him  on  his  return,  at  the  same 
time  as  myself,  from  Diisseldorf. 

"The  temptations  of  his  youth 
had  been  great,"  he  said,  gravely, 
"  and  the  old  roots  are  not  all  pulled 
up.  But  you  see,  my  dear  Edward, 
that  ingratitude,  at  least,  is  not  his 
fault,  and  that  his  sensitiveness  to 
a  kindness  done  is  as  acute  as  his 
sensitiveness  to  insult  or  contempt. 
It  is  by  encouragement  of  the  good 
quality  that  he  must  be  won,  not 
by  the  provocation  of  the  evil  one. 
And  you,  my  son — for  you  are  more 
than  nephew  to  me  now, — surely 
thou  wert  chiefly  to  blame ;  for 
what  avails  all  the  refinement  of 
the  highest  education  if  it  do  not 
advance  the  principles  which  the 
Saviour  came  down  from  heaven 
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and  taught  us,  and  if  this  refine- 
ment does  not  adorn  meekness, 
humility,  and  the  love  of  all  for 
Avhom  that  blessed  One  died  1 "  He 
rose  and  devoutly  crossed  himself 
before  a  large  ivory  crucifix  which 
hung  on  the  chamber  wall.  I  felt 
much  abashed,  and  found  no  words 
for  any  reply.  He  did  not  seem  to 
need  an  answer,  for  he  continued — 
"  But  I  am  wrong  to  blame  thee 
now,  for  thou  hast  taught  Ulric  his 
lesson  this  day,  and  thine  own 
lesson  to  thyself.  He  has  known 
thee  ready  to  resign  youth,  and 
health,  and  ease,  and  life  itself,  at 
the  call  of  opportunity  for  the  life 
of  thy  foe's  child.  Thou  hast  seen 
how  absurd,  if  they  were  not  so 
wrong,  are  those  distinctions  which 
separate  class  from  class,  in  the 
real  interests  and  prejudices  which 
they  have  in  common  before  their 
Redeemer  and  their  Judge."  There 
was  again  a  pause,  for  with  the  last 
sentence  he  had  fallen  into  a  sort 
of  meditation,  and  I  was  thinking 
how  truly  the  last  words  seem  to 
have  struck  the  key-note  of  his 
own  forest-life,  when  he  hastily  re- 
sumed,—  "Ah!  what  thanks  also 
are  due  from  me  to  thee  for  thy 
visit  to  thy  lonely  uncle  ;  for  the 
cheerful  rays  sent  across  a  solitary 
path ;  for  the  renewal  of  a  sister's 
love  and  intercourse  through  her 
child  !  Much  has  thine  act  of  daring 
accomplished  also  for  me,  for  .  .  ." 

But  here  I  broke  in,  and  tried  to 
beg  him  to  say  no  more  for  what  I 
had  done  on  the  impulse  of  a  mo- 
ment, but  that  his  own  life  had 
taught  me  in  a  few  weeks  more 
than  all  my  school  and  college 
work,  and  that  I  felt  a  cold  Eng- 
lish nature  was  already  thawing 
under  the  genial  rays  of  his  pure 
and  wise  affection;  but  the  words 
failed  me,  and  I  stammered  out 
only  half  of  what  I  intended  to 
say.  At  last  I  did  say,  with  a 
great  effort,  "  Uncle  Z.,  would  you 


bless  me  ? "  —  and  he  rose  and 
blessed  me  there  as  I  knelt  before 
him.  And  there  was  another 
pause. 

He  raised  me  up  and  kissed  me. 
"  It  will  be  a  long  farewell,  Ed- 
ward," he  said — "  but  it  must  be 
spoken — to  the  seeing  of  you  again 
in  the  land  where  there  are  no 
partings.  Our  separation  must  bo 
made  this  evening.  I  do  not  like 
the  saying  of  good-bye  before  others. 
But  I  will  write,  and  thou  also  from 
time  to  time  wilt  write.  Then  to- 
morrow Gretchen  will  arrange  all 
for  thy  departure,  which  must  be 
very  early,  for  again  it  is  a  long 
ride.  May  God  accompany  thee, 
my  sister's  child,  both  now  and 
always." 

"  Will  you  play  the  organ  once 
more  to-night,  Uncle  Z.  1 " 

"  Surely  I  will ;  the  music  will 
soothe  us  both," — and  he  made  his 
usual  signal  for  Ulric  to  come  and 
blow  the  bellows.  And  Ulric  must 
have  obeyed  as  rapidly  as  it  was 
secretly,  for  he  was  at  his  post  by 
the  time  my  uncle  sat  down ;  but 
first  of  all  the  Count  stretched  out 
both  his  hands  silently  towards 
mine.  He  held  them  long,  whilst 
he  gazed  at  me  very  earnestly,  and 
said  once  more,  "  My  sister's  child : 
now  go."  But  before  I  left  the 
room  he  had  sat  down  before  his 
instrument.  No  music-book  was 
before  him,  but  he  was  looking  up 
with  a  fixed  and  rapt  expression, 
and  was  soon  in  a  dream  of  har- 
mony ;  and  I  dashed  out  of  the 
room,  and  saw  him  never  again  in 
that  tower. 

Long  after  I  was  in  bed  these 
wonderful  symphonies  continued, 
and  seemed  to  hallow  my  own  re- 
flections. Certainly  I  for  one  had 
learnt  much  in  the  Black  Eorest. 
I  felt  the  change — and  the  last 
thought  was,  I  wonder  Uncle  Z. 
said  nothing  about  the  spring  of  St 
Boniface  !  I  wonder  whether  there 
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could  be  any  truth  in  the  legend ; 
or  even  if  it  is  not  true,  I  wonder 
whether  if  it  is  flowing  now,  and 
whether  it  would  flow  for  me  !  I 
was  tempted  to  go  and  look  at  it 
once  more  by  night,  but  I  refrained 
myself.  Even  the  organ-notes  had 
died  away,  and  again  I  slept  the 
happy  sleep  of  hope  and  youth. 

Certainly  that  morning  many  of 
my  uncle's  dependants  must  have 
been  astir  very  early.  For  though 
I  myself  came  to  the  hall  at  the 
appointed  time,  everything  had 
been  prepared,  and  everything  was 
in  order.  Gretchen  had  done  her 
best  inside,  and  Ulric  without.  I 
had  a  suitable  present  for  the  good 
old  housekeeper,  which  she  ac- 
cepted with  pleasure,  and  with 
many  pretty  speeches  of  regret  at 
my  departure. 

"  And  the  Count  really  will  not 
see  me  this  morning.  Ah,  it  is 
very  hard  to  go  ! " 

"  The  Count,"  she  replied,  "  al- 
ways judges  wisely.  He  cannot 
see  you  ;  he  is  gone  out  on  a  very 
distant  expedition.  Ah  !  he  too, 
how  he  would  have  wished  you  to 
stay  had  it  been  possible  !  but  it 
was  not,  and  he  does  not  dare  to 
say  again  the  parting  word." 

"  But  I  might  come  back,  Gret- 
chen ;  surely  never  is  a  long  word. 
I  might  come  back  again  to  the 
Forest  ? " 

"  Ah,  no  !  He  said  it  could  not 
be ;  and  he  is  never  wrong.  You 
will  not  come  again.  It  is  the 
long  good-bye.  But  your  coming 
has  been  bliss  to  him  and  to 
us  all." 

"  Thank  you  for  those  words, 
Gretchen.  At  all  events  that 
thought  will  cheer  me  on  my  road. 
I  fear  I  shall  feel  myself  very 
solitary  when  I  leave  the  Forest. 
After  all,  it  is  a  lonely  travel  which 
I  have  undertaken." 

"  God  finds  friends  for  the  lonely 
who  trust  him,"  was  her  pious  an- 


swer, "or  else  He  is  the  all-suffi- 
cient friend.  At  least  so  I  have 
found  it  in  my  days,  and  my  days 
have  not  been  few.  Praised  be  the 
Holy  Name." 

I  looked  at  her  and  saw  her 
eyes  were  welling  with  tears,  and 
I  kissed  her. 

There  was  an  atmosphere  of 
Christian  piety  in  that  house  which 
united,  in  a  bond  of  pure  fellow- 
ship, all  who  frequented  it.  She 
raised  my  hand  to  her  lips  and 
followed  me  to  the  door. 

The  cortege  was  waiting.  It  was 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  cav- 
alcade which  had  welcomed  me  at 
Freiburg.  I  saluted  them  as  court- 
eously as  I  could.  They  smiled, 
and  said  they  were  only  afraid  that 
they  were  to  escort  me  for  the  last 
time. 

Ulric  was  standing  near  me  very 
pale.  I  turned  to  him  and  said, 
"  Ulric,  have  you  forgiven  me  1  I 
fear  I  was  very  foolish." 

He  answered  in  a  voice  which 
emotion  had  deprived  of  its  natural 
grating  sound, — "  But  I,  good  sir, 
was  worse  than  foolish.  So  far  at 
least  you  judge  me  rightly,  for  I 
really  hated  you  till.  .  .  .  "Will 
you  give  me  your  pardon  ? "  and  he 
tried  to  kneel  at  my  feet ;  but  I 
anticipated  him,  saying  that  the 
Count's  friends  do  not  part  thus, 
but  rather  so,  —  and  I  embraced 
him  with  my  arms,  and  then  leapt 
into  my  saddle ;  but  he,  with  a 
parting  blessing,  kissed  my  foot 
in  the  stirrup. 

"  Now,  farewell  all  who  love 
Count  Z.,  and  who  have  for  his 
sake  been  friendly  to  the  stranger ; 
and  Ulric,"  I  whispered  in  his  ear, 
"  let  me  purchase  from  thee  thy 
singing-bird  1 " 

"  No,  not  purchase ;  deign  to 
accept  the  gift.  When  you  reach 
your  home  in  England  it  shall  be 
there."  So  Ulric  whispered  in  re- 
turn, and  so  at  length  we  parted. 
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It  was  so  betimes  in  the  morn- 
ing that  the  busy  artisans  had  not 
yet  gone  to  their  work,  but  many 
of  them,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, were  assembled  on  the  bridge, 
and  cheered  and  blessed  me  as  I 
passed.  Already  many  knew  me 
well  by  sight ;  and  the  rescue  of 
Ulric's  child  was  only  yesterday's 
wonder,  and  they  thought  they 
would  speed  the  English  stranger 
on  his  way.  But  after  this  saluta- 
tion the  road  wore  its  usual  aspect, 
and  we  took  not  the  shortest  road 
towards  Donaueschingen,  but  the 
best,  and  therefore,  as  often  is  the 
case,  the  quickest.  I  mention  this, 
as  the  longer  road  brought  me  to 
the  last  important  incident  of  my 
story. 

We  had  not  proceeded  very  far 
when  we  met  my  old  friend  the 
village  priest.  I  was  particularly 
glad  of  this ;  for  though  we  had 
often  met  since  our  first  accidental 
walk  together,  I  had  not  seen  him 
during  the  last  few  days,  and  I  had 
been  anxious  for  a  personal  leave- 
taking  with  him. 

Here,  however,  he  now  was 
issuing  from  the  well-known  path 
into  the  Forest.  Of  course  I  halted 
at  once,  and  he  came  with  a  most 
friendly  greeting. 

"  It  may  not  seem  polite  to  say  so, 
but  much  as  I  regret  your  departure 
from  us  for  my  own  sake,  I  do  so 
chiefly  on  account  of  your  revered 
uncle.  He  will  miss  you  very 
sadly." 

"And  very  sadly,"  I  replied,  "I 
shall  miss  him ;  and  indeed  all  of 
you.  It  is  I,  reverend  sir,  who 
really  suffer.  You  have  all  done 
me  much  good ;  my  character  seems 
quite  a  changed  one  since  your 
caution  on  the  first  evening  of  our 
acquaintance." 

He  smiled,  and  said,  "  Oh  now, 
I  have  no  fear  for  you :  and  surely 
you  have  tasted  the  spring,  and 
can  bear  witness  how  excellent  to 


the  taste,  as  well  as  beautiful  to 
the  sight,  are  the  gushing  waters  of 
St  Boniface." 

"I  can  bear  witness  to  their  ex- 
ternal loveliness,"  was  my  answer, 
"but  not  to  their  intrinsic  merits  ; 
for  here  I  am,  on  my  road  to  Don- 
aueschingen, and  I  have  never 
once  drank  of  the  celebrated  foun- 
tain." 

I  laughed  first,  and  blushed 
afterwards. 

"Nay,  this  must  not  be,"  said 
he,  somewhat  more  seriously,  "  three 
or  four  minutes  would  take  you  to 
the  spot,  and  I  can  hold  your  horse 
till  you  return  :  or  stay — might  I 
have  the  honour  of  accompanying 
you  1 " 

"  I  do  not  know  what  Count  Z. 
would  say,  but  you  must  tell  him 
that  it  was  at  your  suggestion  that 
I  erred,  if  I  now  disobey  his  wishes. 
I  think  I  should  much  like  to  see 
once  again  that — forgive  me — en- 
chanted spring  of  St  Boniface ;  and 
as  you  are  kind  enough  to  revisit  it 
with  me,  your  companionship  will 
be  an  additional  inducement  for 
deviating  so  soon  from  the  road  at 
the  commencement  of  a  long  day's 
journey." 

And  so  telling  my  companions 
that  I  should  be  back  again  in  ten 
minutes,  the  priest  and  I  ascended 
the  pine  glade  by  the  rocky  foot- 
path together. 

The  season  was  now  almost 
autumn,  but  how  beautiful  was 
that  morning  !  The  last  vapours 
were  rolling  off  "  the  misty  moun- 
tain-top ; "  the  dew  lingered  on  the 
grass  and  sparkled  under  the  cheer- 
ing beams  of  the  sun,  now  well 
established  on  its  course ;  the  flowers 
were  bright,  the  blackbirds  sang, 
the  waterfalls  were  heard  in  the 
the  distance  ;  and  as  we  entered  the 
smooth  glade,  with  the  rock  and 
fountain  at  the  end,  and  the  stately 
pillared  trees  on  either  side,  it 
seemed  a  holy  aisle  left  by  nature 
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for  the  better  worship  of  nature's 
God. 

The  thought  seemed  to  occur  to 
both  of  us  ;  for  impressed  by  the 
solemn  sanctity  of  this  forest  church, 
we  both  of  us,  by  an  involuntary 
movement,  raised  our  hats.  The 
water  of  the  spring  was  gushing 
brightly  out  of  the  granite  in  its 
wooden  channel.  I  approached  it 
with  a  sort  of  reverence,  first  ob- 
serving to  my  companion,  "I  do 
not  think  it  will  be  my  fault  if  it 
shuns  me  now,  for  at  this  moment 
I  feel  in  love  with  everybody  and 
everything."  He  smiled  and  said, 
"Drink  my  son,  drink  freely;  and 
all  holy  saints  guide  thee  through 
the  day's  journey,  and  throughout 
the  journey  of  thy  life."  Almost, 
to  my  surprise,  the  water  flowed  on 
when  I  applied  my  lips,  and  I  drank 
deliciously  and  thankfully. 

As  I  brushed  off  the  superabun- 
dant moisture  from  my  clothes,  I 
turned  round  somewhat  trium- 
phantly towards  the  priest.  But 
he  was  gone  !  and  I  never  saw  him 
again  ! 

Serious  and  slow, — but  the  seri- 
ousness was  a  cheerful  one,  and  the 
measured  step  was  owing  to  deep 
thought  and  meditation, — I  retraced 
my  steps  to  the  little  company  be- 
low, and  saying,  "  JSTow  we  are  off 
at  last,"  regained  my  saddle,  and  we 
Avent  off  at  a  brisk  pace.  Two  lesser 
events,  but  well  fixed  in  my  recol- 
lection, occurred  before  we  stopped 
for  the  mid-day  meal. 

We  soon  branched  off  by  the 
same  pathway  which  led  us  within 
sight  of  the  distant  crucifix,  and  of 
Ulric's  cottage  home.  When  we 
came  within  sight  of  the  first,  I 
again  discerned  the  form  of  the 
Count,  in  rapt  devotion  before  the 
image  of  the  dying  Saviour,  though 
he  did  not  seem  to  heed  us.  My 
companions  saw  him  too,  and  stop- 
ped talking,  and  doffed  their  caps, 


as  I  did  myself.  It  was  my  last 
glimpse  of  Uncle  Z. 

When  the  men  were  out  of  sight 
of  the  cross,  and  probably  out  of 
hearing  of  the  figure  before  it,  with 
one  accord  they  sang  two  verses  of 
some  old  German  hymn,  in  excellent 
time  and  harmony.  It  was  very  im- 
pressive, and  the  impression  lasted 
till  we  came  in  sight  of  Ulric's 
home.  Bertha  was  there  waiting 
for  us,  with  little  lisa  in  her  aims  ; 
she  invoked  a  fresh  blessing  on 
my  journey,  and  the  child  held  out 
a  beautiful  nosegay  of  mountain 
flowers  freshly  gathered.  I  took 
the  child  upon  my  horse  and  kissed 
her  as  I  returned  her  to  the  moth- 
er ;  I  believe  I  kissed  her  too.  I 
certainly  commended  lisa  to  her 
care  as  doubly  given  to  her  by 
God ;  and  with  those  few  words 
passed  on  to  very  different  scenes 
and  thoughts. 

My  note-book  says  no  more  about 

•/  */ 

my  forest-life ;  my  sketch-book  has 
no  other  recollection.  I  do  not 
wish  for  more;  I  think  it  ends 
well  so. 

A  few  words  more  for  a  conclu- 
sion. 

When  my  tour  was  finished,  and 
I  had  returned  home,  some  of  my 
first  inquiries  were  about  Uncle  Z., 
about  whom  I  said  I  had  not  heard 
for  some  months.  My  mother  said 
that  of  late  he  had  written  but  little 
and  rarely ;  but  all  his  letters  con- 
tained some  reference  to  my  visit 
to  Triberg,  or  expressed  some  kindly 
interest  in  my  future;  indeed  the 
last  contained  a  somewhat  singular 
message  which  she  was  charged  to 
deliver  to  me — and  she  went  up- 
stairs and  brought  do\vn  the  letter 
in  question. 

"  Wilt  thou  surely  tell  thine  Ed- 
ward, my  dear  nephew,  that  Ulric 
has  accomplished  the  ingenious 
scheme  which  he  has  had  so  long 
at  heart,  and  on  which  he  has 
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spent  years  of  unflagging  labour — 
lie  has  brought  the  water  from  the 
spring  of  St  Boniface  to  the  top  of 
ray  tower,  so  that  at  all  times  there 
is  a  fresh  supply.  Of  course  he 
has  not  injured  the  spring  itself, 
so  that  it  should  not  continue  to 
refresh  the  peasants  and  the  way- 
farers ;  only  his  machinery  enables 
it  to  be  drawn  off  at  night  from 
time  to  time,  which  is  a  great  gain 
to  us  and  no  detriment  to  others. 
And  then  he  has  contrived,  that  by 
some  pressure  on  the  organ  below, 
the  water  does  the  work  of  a  man, 
and  I  can  at  any  time  play  the  organ 
without  assistance  from  any  one. 
It  is  a  great  triumph  for  him ;  but 
who  can  tell,  it  may  not  be  long 
useful  to  his  master  ! " 

His  words  proved  but  too  true. 
A  few  weeks  afterwards  the  Count 
went  a  long  expedition  to  a  distant 
hamlet,  where  there  was  much  sick- 
ness, and  he  returned  home  greatly 
exhausted.  In  the  evening,  how- 
ever, the  organ  was  heard  by  many 
listeners  outside,  played  with  even 
more  than  his  usual  skill  and 
pathos.  In  the  morning  he  was 
not  in  his  room  up-stairs,  nor  seen 
anywhere  below,  until  Gretchen 
went  into  the  tower-room  and  found 
him  fallen  over  the  keys  of  the  in- 
strument— quite  dead  !  He  must 
have  awakened  to  hear  the  music 
of  the  spheres  and  the  harpings 
of  Paradise.  It  seemed  impossible 
for  us  in  England  to  grieve  over 
such  a  death. 

His  will  was  a  very  characteristic 
one.  He  left  very  little  of  his 
money  to  his  own  family,  but  be- 
queathed the  greater  part  of  his 
fortune  to  his  poorer  neighbours, 
and  also  to  help  the  work  of  certain 
sisters  of  charity  established  at 
Freiburg.  lisa,  too,  was  duly  re- 
membered, with  a  proviso  that  the 
legacy  was  chiefly  to  be  spent  on 
her  education.  Some  of  his  per- 
sonal treasures  were  bequeathed  to 


his  sister,  and  are  still  much  valued 
in  the  family.  He  left  me,  indi- 
vidually, a  strange  sort  of  stick, 
which  had  been  a  present  to  him 
from  the  Duke  of  Baden.  It  is,  I 
believe,  painted  tin,  and  unscrews 
at  different  joints,  and  the  several 
compartments  supply  a  telescope, 
paper,  pen  and  ink,  a  candle,  and  so 
forth.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  silver 
top,  engraven  with  a  B  and  crown 
— an  ingenious  German  toy,  but 
really  a  very  cumbersome  helpmate 
as  a  walking-stick.  Count  Z.,  how- 
ever, prized  it  very  much.  The 
most  singular  circumstance  con- 
nected with  his  death  (and  my  old 
friend  the  parish  priest  communi- 
cated very  freely  all  the  details) 
was,  that  Ulric  did  not  long  survive 
his  patron.  A  deep  melancholy 
seized  him,  and  he  seemed  fairly  to 
pine  away  a  few  weeks  after ;  but, 
it  was  added,  he  regained  his  cheer- 
fulness before  his  departure,  and  his 
end  was  very  full  of  hope,  and  very 
peaceful. 

Due  provision  was  made  for  the 
old  age  of  Gretchen,  who  retired 
with  a  niece  to  her  native  city  of 
Freiburg. 

Thither  also  retired  poor  Bertha 
and  her  child,  not  unforgotten  of 
their  friend  in  England.  Some 
fifteen  years  afterwards,  lisa,  Avhose 
beauty  is  said  to  have  increased, 
and  not  diminished,  with  her  years, 
and  whose  education  had  been  so 
thoughtfully  cared  for  by  my  uncle, 
married  an  artist,  who  became  a 
very  distinguished  man.  Shortly 
after  this  marriage,  a  box  arrived 
at  my  house  from  Germany,  with 
directions  to  be  opened  with  much 
caution.  These  directions  were 
obeyed,  and  I  found  it  contained 
a  picture  of  a  lovely  child,  standing 
on  stepping-stones  in  a  pool  of. 
water,  with  a  flower  in  her  hand, 
a  dark  rock  in  the  background, 
and  beyond  a  cataract  of  water, 
with  a  pine  ready  to  fall  from  a 
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rock  above  :  underneath  there  is  a 
legend — "  He  shall  give  His  angels 
charge." 

The  contrast  of  the  indifference  of 
the  child  with  the  threatened  doom 
hanging  over  her,  is  said  to  be  very 
finely  imagined,  and  strangers  ad- 
mire it  very  much. 

I  know  that  it  is  the  gem  of  my 
collection — and  often,  in  my  sor- 
rows, have  turned  to  it  for  a  happy 
memory. 

Yes ;  I  have  had  my  sorrows, 
and  now  feel  that  I  have  to  face 
the  last  part  of  my  journey  of 
life  as  in  my  youth  I  began 
my  first  Continental  journey,  very 
much  alone.  At  all  events,  I  trust 
I  am  better  equipped  for  my  soli- 
tude. And  I  have  a  little  grand- 
son, a  fine  boy  of  about  eight  years 
old,  who  sometimes  comes  to  cheer 
it  up. 

"  Grandpapa." 

"Yes,  my  boy." 

"  Will  you  make  your  bird  sing 
to  me  ? " 

"  My  child,  I  fear  I  cannot ; 
some  one,  who  did  not  understand 


it,  wound  it  up  hastily,  and  spoilt 
it." 

"  Grandpapa,  can  it  not  be 
mended?" 

"No,  my  boy,  I  think  not. 
Watchmakers  in  this  country  are 
so  stupid,  they  cannot  make  nor 
mend  such  clever  things  :  that  was 
made  by  a  very  clever  man,  who 
lived  in  the  Black  Forest.  When 
you  grow  up,  you  must  go  and  see 
the  Black  Forest," 

"  Is  it  very  black,  grandpapa?  " 

"  No,  child — at  least  it  is  a  very 
bright  spot  in  my  life." 

"  But,  grandpapa,  if  the  bird  can- 
not sing,  it  is  of  no  use.  Why  do 
you  keep  it,  then,  always  in  the 
middle  of  your  mantelpiece?  " 

"  Ah,  my  child  !  it  is  of  use,  of 
great  use  to  me.  It  reminds  me 
how  foolish  and  how  wicked  it  is 
to  dislike,  without  any  just  cause, 
a  man  for  whom  my  Saviour  died." 

The  child  looked  puzzled,  but 
was  silent.  But  I  could  not  tell 
him  all  the  reason  why,  as  reader 
I  have  told  it  all  to  you,  so 
unreservedly. 
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A     NEW     DON     QUIXOTE. 


A  SINGULAR  destiny  has  been  that 
of  Miguel  de  Cervantes.  The  same 
perverse  and  malignant  fortune 
which  pursued  him  all  through  his 
life,  making  him  who  was  born  the 
gayest  of  men,  with  the  sweetest 
temper  and  the  noblest  heart,  the 
most  wretched  and  the  worst  afflict- 
ed— crossing  all  his  schemes,  so  that 
not  one  prospered  to  his  own  well- 
being — baffling  his  active,  strenu- 
ous, and  fertile  genius  at  every  turn 
— beating  back  his  resolute  spirit  at 
every  step  forward,  in  arms  or  in 
letters  —  interposing  between  him 
and  his  ambition  obstacles  the 
strangest  and  least  expected — re- 
ducing him  at  last  to  a  condition 
so  miserable,  that  we  blush  not 
only  for  Spain  but  for  human 
nature  to  think  of  it,  —  this  same 
blind  and  mysterious  fortune  has 
attended  even  the  great  book  with 
which  the  name  of  Cervantes  is 
eternally  associated.  From  its 
birth  to  the  present  day — although 
there  is  no  book  which  ever  achiev- 
ed so  much  fame  for  its  author — 
there  is  none  whose  history  has 
been  so  checkered  by  strange  and 
bizarre  incidents,  so  that  even  the 
bibliography  of  'Don  Quixote'  is  a 
romance.  All  that  Cervantes  ever 
suffered  in  his  own  life  —  "toil, 
envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the 
gaol " — is  reflected  in  the  career  of 
his  book,  the  mirror  and  monu- 
ment of  his  genius.  The  reverses, 
the  indignities,  the  privations,  the 
wrongs,  which  the  author  bore  with 
so  serene  a  front  from  Christian 
and  from  Moor,  have  visited  his 
'  Don  Quixote '  in  at  least  equal 
measure  and  in  very  similar  kind. 


The  book,  like  the  man,  has  been 
plundered,  tortured,  reviled,  abused, 
and  persecuted,  so  that  there  seemed 
scarcely  any  insult  or  injury  left  for 
it  to  endure.  For  more  than  two 
centuries  and  a  half  it  has  been 
exposed  to  all  manner  of  ill-usage 
from  native  and  from  foreigner — • 
from  publishers,  commentators, 
critics,  plagiarists,  and  translators. 
It  has  been  adapted  to  "the  hum- 
our of  the  age"  by  many  hands,  in 
many  tongues.  It  has  furnished 
plays  without  number,  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  has  been  the  material 
of  farces,  pantomimes,  and  ballets. 
Some  have  made  it  a  lampoon ; 
others  have  exalted  it  into  an  epic, 
on  a  line  with  the  '  Iliad '  and  the 
'^Eaeid.'  It  has  been  expurgated, 
denounced,  questioned,  caricatured, 
subjected  to  every  kind  of  indig- 
nity which  a  book  could  suffer,  ex- 
cept that  of  not  being  read. 

The  examination  in  detail  of  the 
various  theories  which  have  been 
started  of  the  purpose  and  object  of 
'  Don  Quixote '  would  furnish  mat- 
ter enough  for  a  volume  which,  as 
"  a  pastime  for  melancholy  and 
fretful  souls,"  would  rival  the  story 
itself.  And  if  we  could  conceive 
the  spirit  of  Cervantes  to  be  cap- 
able of  this  sort  of  entertainment, 
what  infinite  mirth  must  it  derive 
from  these  freaks  and  follies  of  his 
critics  and  commentators  —  what 
sweet  revenge  must  it  enjoy  for  all 
the  thousand  wrongs  it  suffered 
during  its  lifetime  !  In  scorn  of 
the  author's  own  fervent  assevera- 
tion, confirmed  by  every  word  he 
ever  wrote,  that  his  pen  had  never 
stooped  to  satire — in  disbelief  of 


The  Ingenious  Knight  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha.  Composed  by  Miguel  de  Cer- 
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his  own  plain  declaration,  that  he 
had  written  'Don  Quixote'  in  order 
to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  evil 
books  of  chivalry  —  the  envious 
herd,  to  whom  it  is  incredible  that  a 
man  should  write  except  for  some 
personal  gratification  —  the  dull 
souls  who  look  for  a  moral  in  every 
piece  of  humour  —  have  insisted, 
from  that  time  to  this,  that  there 
is  some  hidden  mystery  in  '  Don 
Quixote'  —  some  esoteric  motive, 
the  clue  to  which  each  has  sought 
and  found  to  his  own  satisfaction. 
The  theory  in  Spain  itself  used  to 
be,  that  Cervantes  had  undertaken 
to  satirise  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
Some,  including  the  worthy  John 
Bowie,  have  favoured  the  idea  that 
it  was  Ignatius  Loyola  who  was  the 
antitype  of  'Don  Quixote.'  Don 
Vicente  de  Los  Rios  gravely  pro- 
pounds the  theory  that  Cervantes 
meant  to  imitate  Homer ;  while 
Pellicer  is  convinced  that  he  sought 
his  model  rather  in  the  Golden  Ass 
of  Apuleius.  Don  Nicolas  Benjumea 
maintains  that  Dulcinea  is  "  de 
Quixano  el  alma  objetivada  " — dis- 
covering in  the  name  the  anagram  of 
"  Diiia  Luce,"  and  in  the  story  "  a 
vast  and  profound  allegory  —  the 
strife  of  the  new  spirit  of  the  age 
with  the  old — the  eternal  combat  be- 
tween Ormuz  and  Ahriman,  between 
Typhon  and  Osiris."  Walter  Savage 
Landor  holds  to  the  opinion  that 
Dulcinea  was  created  in  ridicule  of 
the  Immaculate  Virgin.  One  critic 
avers  it  to  be  the  gayest  of  come- 
dies, and  pronounces  the  author  the 
most  genial  of  humourists ;  to  an- 
other it  is  the  most  tragic  of  books, 
and  the  most  melancholy.  Mr  Raw- 
don  Brown,  in  our  own  days,  has, 
with  great  circumstantiality,  repeat- 
ed and  maintained  the  silly  old  fable 
first  published  by  that  notorious 
fiction-monger  Moreri,  that  'Don 
Quixote '  was  a  satire  upon  the 
Duque  de  Lerma,  the  favourite  of 
Philip  III., — finding  and  naming 


the  various  real  personages  of  the 
Court  whose  portraits  are  given  in 
Dulcinea,  Sancho,  the  housekeeper, 
and  the  niece  —  seeing  personal 
allusions  even  in  the  five  ass-colts 
spoken  of  in  the  twenty  -  fifth 
chapter  of  the  First  Part. 

In  refutation  of  this  extravagant 
theory  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
Cervantes,  ten  years  after  the  pub- 
lication of  his  First  Part,  dedicated 
the  second  to  the  Conde  de  Lemos, 
the  son-in-law  and  confidant  of  the 
Duque  de  Lerma,  and  by  his  own 
avowal  was  living,  at  the  close  of 
his  life,  upon  the  charity  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  the  uncle  of 
the  powerful  Minister  whom,  during 
the  plenitude  of  his  power,  he  was 
supposed  to  have  satirised.  Every 
form  of  individual  craze  —  every 
crotchet  and  fantasy — has  found  in 
'  Don  Quixote '  a  correspondence  to 
its  spirit,  so  that  this  book  of 
humour  has  been  the  source  of 
infinite  humour  which  the  author 
never  intended — these  adventures  of 
a  madman  have  been  the  cause  and 
provocation  of  lunacies  innumerable, 
till  we  come,  in  despair,  to  take 
refuge  in  the  opinion  which  his 
Spanish  friend  gave  Mr  Jarvis — 
that  "  Cervantes  was  a  wag,  his 
whole  book  a  mere  fiction,  and  that 
there  never  was  such  a  person  as 
Don  Quixote."  Yet  all  these  ex- 
periments upon  it — all  these  perse- 
cutions, tortures,  and  insults — have 
never  for  any  considerable  time  de- 
barred the  book  from  reaching  its 
intended  aim  and  accomplishing  the 
object  of  its  author  ;  so  that,  while 
almost  all  other  Spanish  books  are 
unknown  out  of  Spain — while  even 
the  great  Lope,  the  marvel  of  his 
age,  the  "  Phoenix  of  Europe,"  is 
unread  and  almost  unacted  in  his 
own  country;  while  Calderon  is 
but "  caviare  to  the  general" — 'Don 
Quixote '  has  more  than  continued 
to  fulfil  the  saying  of  its  author: 
"  Los  ninos  la  manosean,  los  hombres 
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la  entienden,  y  los  viejos  la  cele- 
bran;"*  fulfilling  also  that  other 
prediction,  "  Que  no  ha  de  haber 
nacion  ni  lengua  donde  no  se  tra- 
duzca."t  To  reckon  and  to  des- 
cribe the  number  of  editions  through 
which  'Don  Quixote'  has  passed 
would  carry  us  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  present  task.  Of  trans- 
lations into  foreign  languages  Don 
Francisco  Lopez  de  Fabra,  on  the 
authority  of  "  una  asociacion  propa- 
gadora"  of  Cervantistas,  enumer- 
ates 23  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
48  in  the  eighteenth,  and  46  in  the 
nineteenth — making  a  total  of  117, 
which  enumeration  is  by  no  means 
complete.  England  figures  honour- 
ably in  the  list  as  the  first  of  all 
nations,  not  only  to  have  a  trans- 
lation of  'Dan  Quixote,'  but  the 
first  which  printed  the  Spanish 
text  in  a  form  worthy  of  the  author, 
in  the  magnificent  edition  pub- 
lished by  Tonson,  in  1738,  under  the 
auspices  of  Lord  Carteret ;  and  the 
first  to  bring  out  a  commentary  on 
the  Spanish  text  in  1781,  which 
pious  and  painful  office  was  per- 
formed by  the  Eeverend  John  Bowie 
of  Salisbury.  Up  to  the  present 
day,  the  first  English  translation, 
that  of  Thomas  Shelton,  and  this 
first  Spanish  commentary,  that  of 
Bowie,  are  the  best  in  their  kinds, — 
the  former  having  furnished  the 
groundwork  to  all  subsequent  trans- 
lators ;  the  latter,  though  depre- 
ciated in  its  time  through  the 
malevolence  of  Baretti,  being  now 
deservedly  esteemed  for  its  accuracy, 
learning,  and  reverent  loyalty  to 
the  text  of  Cervantes.  Since  1612, 
when  Thomas  Shelton  (of  whom 
there  is  extant  no  other  record)  pub- 
lished the  first  part  of  'Don  Quixote' 
— Englished,  as  he  affirms,  in  forty 
days — there  have  been  four  princi- 
pal English  translations  :  that  of 


Phillips  in  1687,  altogether  worth- 
less, and  now  gathered  into  dust ; 
that  of  Motteux,  or  superintended 
by  Motteux,  in  1712,  not  without 
merit  in  its  kind,  and  full  of  a  cer- 
tain spirit  and  humour,  though  the 
humour  is  not  that  of  Don  Quixote, 
and  the  spirit  not  the  spirit  of 
Cervantes ;  that  of  Jarvis,  first 
issued  in  1742,  which  is  tolerably 
correct,  but  without  any  spirit  or 
humour;  and  that  of  Smollett, 
brought  out,  in  rivalry  with  Jarvis, 
in  1755,  which  is  inaccurate,  loose, 
and  unworthy  of  the  genius  that 
created  'Humphrey  Clinker.'  All 
the  subsequent  editions  have  been 
based  upon  one  or  other  of  these, 
more  or  less  purified  and  corrected, 
under  the  influence  of  the  idea 
which  prevails  in  all  countries, 
that  Cervantes  in  his  original  form 
is  not  decent  company,  and  must  be 
adapted  to  "the  humour  of  the 
age." 

The  new  translation  of  '  Don 
Quixote '  into  English  by  Mr  A.  J. 
Duffield,  the  promise  of  which  for 
some  time  past  has  tantalised  the 
lovers  of  Cervantes,  is  now  before 
us,  in  three  goodly  volumes,  resplen- 
dent in  purple  and  gold,  legend  and 
livery.  Nor  is  it  long  before  we 
discover  that  we  are  in  the  presence 
of  a  most  uncommon  production, 
a  new  and — as  title-page,  dedication, 
and  invocation  reveal — a  more  au- 
dacious experiment  than  any  which 
has  yet  been  attempted  on  the  au- 
thor of  'Don  Quixote.'  Poor  Cer- 
vantes !  This  is  indeed  the  most 
exquisite  revenge  which  fortune  had 
in  store  for  him,  to  be  visited  with 
the  same  fate  which  he  had  dealt 
to  his  own  creature.  Just  as  he 
had  drawn  Don  Quixote  from  his 
own  point  of  view,  and  furnished 
him  out  of  his  own  imagination,  so 
it  is  as  though  the  spirit  of  Don 


*  "Children  thumb  it,  grown  men  appreciate  it,  and  grey-beards  delight  in  it." 
t  "  That  there  shall  be  no  nation  or  tongue  in  which  it  is  not  translated." 
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Quixote,  embodied  in  the  new  trans- 
lator, has  taken  in  hand  Cervantes, 
to  exhibit  him  from  the  Quixote 
point  of  view,  the  Quixote  of  the 
Cave  of  Montesinos ;  to  make  him 
the  romancer,  romantic  to  a  pitcli 
beyond  his  own  conception ;  the 
creator  of  fantasies,  fantastic;  the 
designer  of  madness,  mad.  The 
very  title-page,  with  its  swelling 
parade  of  originality  (of  which 
more  by-and-by),  is  "prologue  to 
the  omen  coming  on,"  of  which  the 
dedication  to  Mr  Gladstone  may  be 
taken  to  be  a  warning.  There  can  be 
no  room  to  choose  between  the  two 
theories — either  that  Mr  Duffield 
has  found  in  the  Prime  Minister 
the  analogue  to  Don  Quixote,  or 
has  perceived  in  him  some  sympathy 
with  Cervantes.  The  greatest  mas- 
ter of  humour  that  the  world  ever 
saw,  the  least  fanatical  of  men,  who 
had  a  charity  large  enough  to  embrace 
within  its  loving  fold,  Turk,  Moor, 
Englishman,  even  Portuguese — 
God's  creatures,  of  whom  none 
of  his  contemporaries  had  a  good 
word  to  say — no,  it  is  impossible 
to  admit  the  latter  hypothesis. 
The  suspicion  that  Mr  Duffield 
intends  a  joke,  even  were  it  pos- 
sible to  believe  him  capable  of  a 
joke  in  three  volumes  octavo,  is 
suppressed  by  the  opening  words 
of  his  introduction.  By  these  the 
reader  is  lifted  at  once  into  an 
atmosphere  of  solemn  and  serious 
fancies,  where  he  may  contemplate 
with  becoming  awe  the  new  transla- 
tor and  his  mighty  purpose.  For 
it  would  appear  from  a  vision  with 
which  Mr  Duffield  was  favoured 
when  sitting  down  to  write  this 
notice  of  Cervantes,  that  he  is 
under  the  immediate  patronage  of 
beings  still  higher  than  Mr  Glad- 
stone — "  beautiful  and  flashing 
angels,"  who  leave  their  usual  avo- 
cations to  confer  with  him  as  to 
the  merits  of  his  new  translation. 
Said  one  of  these  to  Mr  Duffield  : 


"  Mortal,  thou  art  not  worthy  to 
stoop  down  to  unloose  the  shoe- 
latchets  of  Cervantes,  much  less  to 
write  of  his  life."  Said  Mr  Duf- 
field (without  rising  from  his 
"settle")  to  the  "fair  but  sexless 
being  :  "  "  Your  highness,  I  do  not 
presume  to  write  of  this  renowned 
man  because  I  deem  me  worthy, 
but  because  I  will  not  suffer  any 
hand  but  mine  to  raise  this  tablet 
to  his  memory."  Mr  Duffield 
added  other  arguments  (superfluous 
as  they  might  seem  in  the  matter 
of  an  angel)  to  prove  that  he  only 
of  the  sons  of  men  was  fit  to  trans- 
late 'Don  Quixote.'  Mr  Duffield 
had  made  two  pilgrimages  to  the 
place  of  Cervantes'  birth.  He  had 
wandered  through  the  miserable 
town  where,  "against  all  law  and 
justice,"  they  kept  Cervantes  pris- 
oner. He  had  "  stood  many  a 
sunny  day  on  the  Spanish  shore," 
where  Cervantes  landed  from  his 
captivity.  He  had  read  all  his 
works  more  than  once,  "  excepting 
those  which  his  countrymen  tore 
up,  burnt,  or  supposed  to  be  lost " 
— as  to  the  reading  of  which  there 
was  clearly  a  difficulty.  He  had 
read  '  Don  Quixote '  more  than 
twenty  times,  and  had  "  translated 
it  into  English  better  than  it  has 
ever  been  done  before ; "  nor  had 
he  allowed  "  one  single  graceless 
or  unchaste  word  to  intrude  into 
this  the  most  chaste  and  loving 
book  which  mortal  man  has 
written."  Upon  these  represen- 
tations the  beautiful  and  sexless 
one  (who  is  easier  to  please,  as 
perhaps  the  sequel  will  show,  than 
those  gifted  in  the  ordinary  human 
way)  relented,  and  gave  Mr  Duf- 
field the  required  licence.  "'En- 
ough,' said  the  shining  one,  and 
straightway  soared  into  the  blue 
ether;  and  while  yet  a  good  way 
off  the  immortal  turned  and  be- 
stowed upon  me  a  most  sweet 
smile,  and  then,  swift  as  lightning, 
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swept  from  my  sight."  All  this 
is  highly  promising  in  regard  to 
the  entertainment  to  come.  The 
only  thing  which  surprises  is  that, 
having  an  opportunity  to  interview 
an  angel,  Mr  Duffield  did  not  obtain 
from  it  some  more  information  as 
to  the  history  of  Cervantes  than  he 
seems  ahle  of  his  own  resources 
to  give  his  readers. 

Of  his  Introduction,  it  may  be 
said  briefly,  that  it  introduces  us  to 
nothing  but  the  exceeding  good 
opinion  which  Mr  Duffield  has  of 
his  own  performance.  It  is  the 
best  of  possible  translations,  dedi- 
cated to  the  best  of  possible  good 
men.  So  absorbed  is  Mr  Duffield 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  own 
services  to  '  Don  Quixote,'  that  he 
has  scarcely  patience  to  record  the 
leading  facts  in  the  life  of  its 
author.  These  the  English  reader 
is  left  still  to  seek  in  the  unin- 
spired book  of  Mrs  Oliphant,  the 
best  account  of  Cervantes  in  our 
language.  While  he  passes  over, 
almost  in  silence,  passages  the  most 
material  and  characteristic  in  the 
history  of  Cervantes,  Mr  Duffield 
dwells  at  great  length,  and  with  sur- 
passing unction,  on  such  as  bring  his 
hero  into  some  kind  of  harmony  with 
the  great  and  good  person  to  whom 
his  book  is  dedicated.  He  has 
conceived  an  image  of  Cervantes, 
such  as  might  serve  for  the  ideal 
of  a  candidate  for  a  Gladstonian 
borough  in  the  full  flush  of  "  Bul- 
garian horrors."  He  calls  him  "  of 
all  men  the  one  most  in  earnest  in 
his  time."  He  has  invested  him 
with — heaven  save  the  mark  ! — a 
mission,  of  which  he  supposes 
'  Don  Quixote '  to  be  the  full  ex- 
pression and  final  accomplishment. 
How  this  astounding  theory  is 
maintained,  even  to  the  extent  of 
making  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  the 
most  cherished  event  in  Cervantes's 
life,  a  witness  to  the  correctness  of 
his  views  on  the  Eastern  Question, 


may  be  seen  in  the  following  choice 
passage  of  history  : — 

"  The  year  following,  the  treacherous 
Turk,  who  broke  his  alliance  with 
Venice,  like  one  who  can  see  his  way 
in  the  night,  came  and  seized  upon 
Cyprus,  and  took  it  by  assault.  For, 
in  a  brief  parenthesis,  it  might  be 
said  that  in  1570  there  was  much 
gold  in  Cyprus,  and  the  official  Turk, 
according  to  authentic  history,  has 
ever  had  an  all-devouring  hunger  and 
thirst  for  ready  gold.  The  gold  in 
this  case  was  not  yet  in  its  native 
quartz,  or  mixed  with  alluvial  mud, 
requiring  art  and  industry  to  reclaim 
it,  but  chased  and  wrought  into  fine- 
ness and  ornament,  and  worn  on  the 
arms  and  necks  and  in  the  ears  of 
Christian  maidens,  ready  for  the 
bloody  snatching  fingers  of  Selim  II. 
and  his  crew.  This  taking  of  Cyprus 
by  the  Turk  brought  on  the  alliance 
Of  Italy  with  France  and  Spain  and 
Venice,  and  the  battle  of  Lepanto  ; 
and  Cervantes,  at  the  call  of  a  mightier 
enthusiasm,  gave  up  literature  and 
Rome,  and  enlisted,  first  under  the 
banner  of  the  Colonna,  but  finally 
deciding  for  the  career  of  a  soldier, 
fought  his  first  and  last  battle  under 
Prince  Don  John  of  Austria." 

As  Mr  Duffield  tells  us,  in  a  re- 
markable burst  of  candour,  that  he 
has  "  always  held  it  good  manners 
to  speak  the  truth  to  those  who 
cannot  be  deceived,"  we  must  sup- 
pose one  of  two  things — either  that 
he  has  not  thought  it  worth  while 
to  be  mannerly  over  such  a  trifling 
matter,  or  that  his  readers  are  to  be 
easily  deceived.  Unfortunately  for 
his  artless  attempt  to  bring  the  lead- 
ing event  in  Cervantes's  life  into 
correspondence  with  the  Gladstonian 
view  of  the  Eastern  Question,  his- 
tory tells  us  the  precise  reason  why 
Selim  II.  took  Cyprus,  and  that  it 
was  a  most  un-Turk-like  reason,  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do  with  gold.  Selim, 
the  Drunkard,  the  first  of  the  harem- 
bred  Sultans  of  the  Ottoman  line, 
all  historians  are  agreed,  was  led  to 
conquer  Cyprus  because  of  his  taste 
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for  Cyprus  wine  (of  drinking  which 
lie  died),  being  instigated  to  that 
enterprise  by  the  intendant  of  his 
pleasures,  one  Joseph  ISTassy,  a  Por- 
tuguese Jew,  whom  his  master 
raised  to  be  Duke  of  Naxos  and 
the  Cyclades.  The  rest  of  Mr  Duf- 
field's  story  is  of  equal  truth  with 
the  pretty  parable  of  the  "  official 
Turk,"  his  greed  for  gold,  and  other 
atrocities.  What  is  meant  by  "  Italy  " 
forming  an  alliance  with  France,  in 
an  undertaking  where  there  was  no 
Italy  and  no  France, — the  one  be- 
ing non-existent  and  the  other  not 
present,  —  is  one  of  those  things 
which  are  secrets  between  Mr  Duf- 
field  and  his  shining  familiar.  And 
what  the  banner  of  the  Colonna  was 
which  Cervantes  gave  up  when  he 
decided  for  a  military  career,  will 
be  no  less  a  puzzle  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  our  hero's  life.  Bio- 
graphers tell  us  that  it  was  under 
the  banner  of  Marco  Antonio  Col- 
onna that  Cervantes  served  at  Le- 
panto — Don  Juan  being  generalis- 
simo of  the  allied  forces  of  the  Pope, 
Venice,  and  Spain.  They  also  say, 
on  the  authority  of  Cervantes  him- 
self, that  Lepanto  was  not  his  last 
battle,  adding  the  not  immaterial 
fact,  that  he  did  not  give  up  "  sol- 
diering with  the  sword  and  take  to 
fighting  with  his  pen,"  in  conse- 
quence of  his  wounds,  as  Mr  Duf- 
field  tells  us  he  did,  but  that  he 
took  part  in  various  other  actions 
by  sea  and  land,  both  before  and 
after  his  captivity;  that  he  was  not 
going  to  fight  the  Turk  when  he 
was  captured  at  sea,  but  was  return- 
ing home  on  leave.  The  spirit,  we 
perceive,  had  some  grounds  for  dis- 
trusting Mr  Duffield's  capacity  to 
write  the  life  of  Cervantes.  Mr 
Duffield  expresses  great  scorn  for 
those  who  give  us  "necessary  facts," 
but  "  dare  tell  of  nothing  else."  Cer- 
tainly it  must  be  admitted  that  Mr 
DuJfield's  manner  of  writing  history 
is  ditferent.  He  hardly  gives  us  one 


necessary  fact.  He  dares  tell  of  a 
good  many  things.  He  has  not 
told,  however,  of  many  things 
which,  though  they  may  lie  under 
the  reproach  of  being  necessary,  are 
yet  essential  to  the  understanding 
of  '  Don  Quixote '  and  of  its  author. 
He  is  not  to  be  trusted  to  state  any 
single  fact  correctly,  but  twists  and 
tortures  the  commonest  incidents  of 
Cervantes's  life,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  so  as  to  accommodate  them 
to  his  own  fantastic  theories  of  Cer- 
vantes, his  character  and  "  mission." 
In  vain  does  the  student  of  Cer- 
vantes look  to  Mr  Duffield  for  any 
light  on  those  obscure  passages  and 
dark  problems  of  his  life  which 
have  occupied  so  much  attention 
among  Spanish  scholars, — questions 
of  the  deepest  import,  as  bearing 
upon  the  character  of  the  man  arid 
his  book,  for  the  man  and  book  are 
indissolubly  connected.  He  will 
be  informed  that  Quixote  is  to  be 
pronounced  "  Keehoty,"  and  warned 
not  to  say  "Sanko"  or  "  Manka." 
He  will  learn  nothing  as  to  the  rela- 
tions between  Cervantes  and  Lope 
de  Vega,  except  a  faint  echo  of  the 
vulgar  opinion  that  they  were  fast 
friends;  so  that  one  great  and  neces- 
sary fact  of  Cervantes's  life,  without 
a  knowledge  of  which  the  book  can- 
not be  read,  will  remain  to  him  as 
great  a  mystery  as  before.  He  will 
have  no  help  to  unravel  the  strange 
mystery  of  the  false  Don  Quixote 
of  Avellaneda,  except  some  wordy 
abuse  of  the  book  as  one  unfit  for 
publication,  and  a  note  from  which 
it  might  be  supposed  that  Mr  Duf- 
field believes  that  Avellaneda  was 
the  man's  name  who  wrote  it.  He 
will  receive  no  enlightenment  on 
the  question  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Inquisition  towards  Cervantes ;  or 
why,  seeing  that  '  Don  Quixote ' 
was  written,  as  Mr  Duffield  tries 
to  make  us  believe,  to  promote  a 
religious  as  well  as  moral  reforma- 
tion, the  Holy  Office  did  not  inter- 
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fere  with  its  publication,  or  punish 
the  author.  He  will  learn  nothing 
of  the  mystery  which  shrouds  the 
twenty  years  of  Cervantes's  life 
from  1584  to  the  printing  of  'Don 
Quixote,'  and  might  suppose  that 
no  addition  has  been  made  to  the 
knowledge  of  this  period  possessed 
by  Navarrete  and  Clemencin.  He 
will  receive  but  a  faint  impression 
of  the  captivity  in  Algiers,  the 
chief  wonder  of  which  seems  to 
be  lost  on  Mr  Duffield.  In  regard 
to  one  material  poiut — namely,  the 
attitude  and  intention  of  Cervantes 
towards  the  books  of  chivalry — 
on  which  Mr  Duffield  has  treated 
his  readers  to  a  great  deal  of  loose 
and  lofty  rhetoric,  pouring  upon 
those  unhappy  romances  all  the 
vials  of  his  virtuous  indignation, 
heaping  on  them  measureless  scorn, 
and  pronouncing  them  to  be  "  foul 
and  dismal  lies,"  and  their  heroes 
"vermin,"  —  we  must  protest  that 
this  opinion,  whether  just  or  not, 
is  not  the  opinion  of  Cervantes,  or 
the  motive  of  Don  Quixote.  It  is 
true  that  Cervantes  set  himself  to 
destroy  the  credit  of  the  foolish 
books  of  chivalry.  It  is  not  true 
that  he  intended  to  extirpate  the 
taste  for  chivalric  romances.  Of  all 
men,  he  was  the  last  to  undertake 
such  an  office — he,  whose  own  whole 
life  was  a  romance  of  chivalry — who 
was  steeped  to  the  lips  in  romantic 
lore — who  knew  his  "  Amadis  "  bet- 
ter than  he  did  his  "  Ovid"  or  his 
"  Virgil."  We  need  go  no  farther 
than  'Don  Quixote'  itself  to  dis- 
cover ample  proof  that  Cervantes's 
own  views  as  to  the  books  of  chiv- 
alry were  not  those  of  Mr  Duf- 
field. In  the  famous  scrutiny  of 
Don  Quixote's  library,  in  chapter 
vi.  of  the  1st  Part,  'Amadis  of  Gaul ' 
is  specially  exempted  from  the  fate 
to  which  his  successors  and  emula- 
tors are  condemned,  not  only  as 
"the  best  of  all  books  in  the 
kind,"  but  as  "unique  in  its  art." 


Even  '  Palmerin  of  England '  is 
spared  from  the  fire  as  being  "  very 
good  in  itself,"  and  worthy  to  be 
enshrined  in  a  casket  equal  to  that 
which  Alexander  made  for  the 
works  of  Homer.  Indeed  no  one 
can  read  '  Don  Quixote '  without 
being  convinced  of  the  tenderness 
which  the  author  had  for  the  books 
even  while  he  ridicules  them.  If 
we  are  to  suppose  that  Cervantes 
abhorred  and  intended  to  demolish 
what  he  parodied,  he  must  equally 
have  held  "  Ariosto  "  foul  and  "  Or- 
lando "  as  vermin,  for  "  Orlando  " 
nearly  as  much  as  "  Amadis  "  is  the 
object  of  Don  Quixote's  imitation. 
What  is  '  Don  Quixote '  itself  but  a 
book  of  chivalry,  which,  as  Don  Vi- 
cente Salva  has  shrewdly  observed, 
has  ruined  the  fortunes  of  all  its  pre- 
decessors by  being  better  than  they 
in  the  same  kind  ?  In  the  47th  chap- 
ter of  the  1st  Part,  Cervantes  him- 
self proposes  to  write  a  book  of 
chivalry,  laying  down,  through  the 
mouth  of  the  Canon  of  Toledo, 
the  principles  on  which  such  books 
should  be  written.  Finally,  and 
as  a  conclusive  proof  that  Cer- 
vantes was  not  hostile  to  this 
species  of  literature,  he  wrote,  in 
his  old  age,  after  the  publication 
of  '  Don  Quixote,'  that  which  he 
esteemed  as  the  best  of  his  works — 
'  Persiles  and  Sigismunda  ' — which 
is  quite  as  romantic  and  as  extrava- 
gant as  any  book  of  chivalry.  To 
say  that  the  books  of  chivalry 
"  bristle  with  lies  and  licentious- 
ness "  is  to  speak  wildly,  and  to  be 
as  romantic  and  licentious  as  the 
worst  of  them.  There  are  books 
which  bristle  with  lies  and  licen- 
tiousness, but  we  need,  not  go  to 
the  days  of  chivalry  to  look  for 
them.  As  for  'Amadis  of  Gaul,' 
it  is  a  gross  libel  to  class  it  with 
books  of  that  kind.  Admired  and 
imitated  by  Tasso,  and  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years  the  model 
of  the  best  taste,  it  would  be  hard 
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to  name  any  other  romance  pro- 
duced during  that  period,  either  in 
the  Latin  countries  or  in  England, 
which  is  superior  to  it  in  style  or 
sentiment,  always  excepting  'Don 
Quixote'  itself.  It  is  tedious  and 
weary  reading  to  us  of  this  genera- 
tion, but  it  tends  to  slumber,  not  to 
sin.  Ticknor,  who  cannot  be  ac- 
cused of  romantic  leanings,  has 
summed  up  its  merits  with  his  usual 
good  sense,  discovering  in  it  "no 
purpose  but  to  set  forth  the  char- 
acter of  a  perfect  knight,  and  to 
illustrate  the  virtues  of  courage  and 
chastity  as  the  only  proper  founda- 
tion of  such  a  character."  Mr 
Duffield's  theory  of  the  books  of 
chivalry  appears  to  be  drawn,  as 
are  most  of  his  other  theories,  out 
of  the  depths  of  his  own  fantastic 
imagination.  He  shows  so  much 
ignorance  of  the  whole  subject,  both 
in  his  introduction  and  his  notes,  as 
to  make  us  doubt  whether  he  ever 
read  "  Amadis  "  any  more  than  he 
has  read  the  numerous  other  books 
from  which  he  quotes,  in  spite  of 
his  own  opinion  that  we  can  no 
more  understand  'Don  Quixote' 
without  knowing  '  Amadis  of  Gaul,' 
than  we  can  understand  Bunyan 
without  knowing  the  Bible.  This 
is  an  introduction,  in  fact,  not  so 
much  to  '  Don  Quixote '  as  to  Mr 
Duffield.  There  is  very  little  about 
Cervantes  —  there  is  a  great  deal 
about  Mr  Duffield.  Through  this 
cloud  of  burning  phrases,  of  stilted 
and  swollen  protestations  and  pre- 
tensions, what  we  recognise  most 
clearly  is,  that  there  is  but  one 
Miguel  de  Cervantes,  and  Mr  Duf- 
field is  his  prophet.  Like  all  pro- 
phets, Mr  Duffield  keeps  an  angel, 
who,  like  all  kept  angels,  is  found  to 
be  deeply  impressed  with  the  great- 
ness of  the  message  which  the  pro- 
phet has  to  deliver,  and  the  superi- 
ority of  him  who  has  to  deliver  it. 
We  have  seen  already  that  Mr  Duf- 
field claims  a  monopoly  in  'Don 


Quixote.'  He  only  is  the  divinely 
appointed  translator,  the  Quixotist 
extraordinary,  as  we  gather  from 
the  dedication  to  her  Majesty's 
present  Government.  All  other 
translations  are  vile,  corrupt,  ignor- 
ant, and  by  implication  graceless 
and  unchaste.  Shelton,  at  his  best, 
is  "  out  of  date,"  and,  in  his  second 
part,  immodest  and  of  undelightful 
manners.  Phillips  is  infamous  in 
spirit,  a  buifoon,  "  sweltering  with 
uncleanness,"  in  whom  only  wicked 
men  have  pleasure.  Motteux  fol- 
lows in  Phillips's  vein,  and  is 
equally  stupid  and  defective  in  the 
moral  part.  Jarvis  is  a  dull  plagi- 
arist, stealing  all  that  is  good  in 
him  from  Shelton.  Smollett  is  a 
servile  follower  of  Jarvis,  and  "  wil- 
fully impure,"  without  "a  shadow 
of  the  spirit  of  the  original."  There 
is  only  one  translation  of  which 
Mr  Duffield  has  a  good  opinion, 
and  that  is,  the  translation  of  Mr 
Duffield,  which  is  the  best  of  all 
that  are  or  can  be. 

The  prelude  itself  is  as  good  as  a 
play ;  but  it  is  time  that  we  should 
introduce  the  reader  to  the  per- 
formance. Before  proceeding,  how- 
ever, to  the  body  of  the  enter- 
tainment, we  must  detain  the 
reader  while  we  say  a  few  words 
as  to  Mr  Duffield's  title-page,  for 
even  here  he  cannot  restrain  his 
propensity  for  bouncing  and  rodo- 
montade. The  ingenious  knight, 
Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  with  all 
the  original  dedication  at  full  length 
to  the  Duque  de  Bejar,  &c.  &c.,  is 
declared  to  be  "  a  new  translation 
from  the  originals  of  1605  and 
1608."  The  meaning  of  this  can 
only  be,  that  Mr  Duffield  has  taken 
some  special  and  peculiar  pains, 
not  taken  by  other  translators,  to 
provide  his  readers  with  the  genuine 
text  of  Cervantes.  Yet  those  who 
"  cannot  be  deceived  "  must  know, 
first,  that  Mr  Duffield's  words  are 
absurdly  out  of  place  in  the  title- 
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page  to  the  Avhole  "book,  seeing  that 
the  Second  Part  was  not  published 
till  1615;  secondly,  that  even  as 
to  the  First  Part  they  are  meaning- 
less and  contradictory.  The  First 
Part  of  'Don  Quixote'  was  pub- 
lished in  Madrid  in  1605,  the  author 
himself  being  at  the  time  resident  in 
Valladolid.  One  other  edition  ap- 
peared in  the  same  year  at  Madrid, 
two  at  Lisbon,  and  two  at  Valencia. 
In  1607  there  was  published  an 
edition  at  Brussels,  apparently 
without  the  knowledge  or  sanction 
of  the  author.  All  these  editions 
are  very  carelessly  printed,  and 
swarm  with  blunders.  The  first 
edition  corrected  by  Cervantes  him- 
self, who  had  by  that  time  re- 
turned to  live  at  the  capital,  was 
that  of  Madrid  in  1608.  How, 
then,  are  we  to  understand  Mr 
Duffield's  boast  that  he  has  trans- 
lated from  the  originals  of  1605 
and  1608  ]  If  he  has  followed  the 
text  of  1605,  then  he  has  followed 
a  text  which  is  notoriously  corrupt, 
and  one  not  corrected  by  Cervantes. 
If  he  has  been  faithful  to  the  text 
of  1608,  then  there  was  no  need 
to  cite  any  anterior  edition.  Fool- 
ish as  Mr  Duffield's  boast  is,  it 
has  not  even  any  foundation  in 
truth.  He  has  not  followed,  as 
we  find  upon  examination,  either 
the  original  of  1605  or  the  original 
of  1608.  He  has  taken  it  upon 
himself  to  depart  from  both  at  his 
own  pleasure  and  for  his  own  pur- 
pose. He  has  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Cervantes  not  only  words  he 
did  not  write,  but  even  words 
which  he  deliberately,  and  upon 
second  thought,  rejected.  He  has 
adopted  a  text  which  is  like  no 
other  in  Spanish,  or  in  any  other 
language  —  sometimes  translating 
from  one  of  the  editions  of  1605, 
sometimes  from  that  of  1608,  some- 
times from  the  Brussels  piratical  re- 
reprint  of  1607  (which  of  course  has 
no  authority  whatever,  and,  though 
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containing  some  curious  emenda- 
tions, is  merely  a  bibliographical  curi- 
osity), sometimes  from  the  accepted 
version  of  the  Spanish  Academy, 
sometimes  from  the  much-abused 
Clemencin,  and  sometimes  from  a 
text  of  his  own,  of  which  the  origi- 
nal 'is  to  be  found  nowhere  except 
in  his  own  brain.  The  means  for 
testing  Mr  Duffield's  idle  vaunt  are 
so  easily  found,  that  it  is  amazing 
he  should  have  ventured  upon  this 
— according  to  his  own  rule — piece 
of  bad  manners.  In  chap.  xxv. 
of  the  First  Part,  the  editions 
before  1608,  after  telling  of  the 
robbery  of  Sancho's  ass  by  Gines 
de  Pasamonte,  proceeded  with  the 
narrative  as  though  the  ass  was 
still  there.  No~  sooner  has  Sancho 
done  lamenting  his  loss  than  he  is 
represented  as  jogging  on  as  usual 
behind  his  master,  "sentado  a  la 
mugeriega  sobre  su  jumento"  ("seat- 
ed woman-fashion  on  his  beast "), 
and  during  the  remainder  of  the 
journey  the  ass  is  made  to  carry 
him  as  before,  though  it  is  not 
till  chap.  xxx.  that  el  rucio  is  re- 
covered from  the  thief,  as  related 
at  length.  In  the  edition  of  1608 
the  blunder  is  corrected  by  Cer- 
vantes (though  only  in  some  of  the 
passages  where  it  occurs),  who  has 
written,  in  place  of  the  words  we 
have  quoted,  "Iba  tras  su  amo 
cargado  con  todo  aquello  que  habia 
de  llevar  el  rucio  "  ("  went  jogging 
behind  his  master  laden  with  all 
that  Dapple  should  have  carried"). 
Our  new  translator,  however,  in- 
sists upon  keeping  up  the  blunder 
throughout,  in  spite  of  the  author's 
corrections,  justifying  himself  in  a 
note  by  maintaining  that  'Don 
Quixote'  was  written  on  purpose 
to  ridicule  the  books  of  chivalry, 
which  are  full  of  this  kind  of 
blunders.  The  audacity  of  a  trans- 
lator maintaining  a  corrupt  text 
against  his  own  author,  is  only 
equalled  by  the  absurdity  of  snp- 
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posing  that  Cervantes  deliberately 
mutilated  his  own  story  in  order  to 
make  it  resemble  the  books  of  chiv- 
alry. It  may  be  that  Mr  Duffield 
knows  more  of  what  Cervantes  in- 
tended to  write  than  Cervantes 
himself  did  ;  but  his  author  having 
made  the  correction  in  some  of  the 
faulty  passages  is  evidence  enough 
against  the  preposterous  theory 
that  his  blunder  was  intentional. 
It  is  quite  true  that  in  the  second 
part  Cervantes  laughs  at  these  and 
other  blunders  of  the  same  kind  in 
his  book  ;  but  that  is  only  a  proof 
of  the  careless  spirit  in  which  he 
wrote,  and  proof  also  against  Mr 
Duffield's  theory  that  he  wrote 
with  a  deliberate  purpose  of  re- 
forming the  taste  and  morals  of  his 
age,  and  that  he  was  "  the  most 
earnest  man  of  his  time,"  which  is 
no  more  true  of  Cervantes  than  it 
is  true  of  Shakespeare.  We  might 
cite  other  instances  of  Mr  Duffield's 
wanton  dealing  with  the  text  and 
disloyalty  to  his  author.  In  chap, 
xxvi.  of  the  First  Part,  as  print- 
ed in  the  first  of  the  two  Madrid 
editions  of  1605,  we  are  told  that 
Don  Quixote,  while  doing  pen- 
ance in  imitation  of  Amadis  in  the 
Sierra  Morena,  made  himself  a  ros- 
ary from  a  piece  off  the  tail  of  his 
shirt.  In  the  second  edition  of 
the  same  year,  the  rosary  was  made 
of  "  unas  agullas  grandes  de  un  al- 
cornoque "  ("some  large  gall-nuts 
from  a  cork-tree  "),  and  so  the  pas- 
sage has  stood  in  all  subsequent 
editions.  Mr  Duffield,  scenting  a 
profanity  where  probably  none  was 
intended,  will  not  let  go  of  the 
shirt-tail.  On  the  ground  that  any 
fancy  might  have  framed  beads  out 
of  acorns  or  gall-nuts,  but  it  re- 
quired the  imagination  of  Don 
Quixote  to  make  them  of  pieces  of 
a  shirt,  he  has  retained  "  the  words, 
of  which  there  is  no  doubt  that  Cer- 
vantes was  the  author."  As  neither 
is  there  any  doubt  that  after  having 


written  them,  he  allowed  the  pas- 
sage to  stand  as  corrected,  if  he  did 
not  correct  it  himself,  we  cannot 
admit  the  force  of  Mr  Duffield's 
reasoning.  The  matter  is  curious 
enough  perhaps  to  form  the  subject 
of  a  note,  but  a  translator  who 
makes  such  loud  professions  of 
fidelity  to  his  author  cannot  be 
excused  for  preferring  his  own 
taste  in  the  composition  of  rosaries 
to  that  of  Cervantes.  But  it  may 
be  noted  here  that,  in  spite  of  Mr 
Duffield's  flowing  promises  of  purity 
made  to  the  "  sexless  one,"  he  never 
loses  an  opportunity  of  introducing 
a  little  profanity  in  the  text,  with- 
out regard  to  whether  he  is  faithful 
to  one  text  or  another.  In  this 
same  chapter,  the  26th,  he  has 
omitted  words  in  two  places,  which, 
though  they  appear  in  the  editions 
of  1605,  were  struck  out  in  the 
edition  of  1608.  And  not  to 
waste  more  time  in  noticing  what, 
compared  with  his  other  infidelities, 
are  trivial,  we  may  observe  that  in 
the  chapter  just  quoted  he  follows 
Clemencin  in  adopting  the  emen- 
dation of  planta  for  punta  in  the 
reference  to  Orlando's  invulnera- 
bility. 

The  first  duty  of  a  translator  is 
to  obliterate  himself  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  author.  He  must  sink 
his  own  individuality,  and  let  that 
of  the  author  appear.  He  must 
not  stand  in  his  author's  light,  but 
make  himself  invisible,  and,  so  far 
as  the  text  is  concerned,  non-exist- 
ent. He  is  but  a  medium,  and  the 
medium  should  be  absolutely  clear 
and  transparent,  so  that  he  should 
not  be  noticed  for  any  quality  in 
himself.  Mr  Duffield  lays  down 
some  excellent  rules  by  which  a 
translator  should  abide,  and  claims 
for  the  best  of  translations  an  ex- 
ceptional merit  in  this  respect.  He 
has  proposed  to  himself,  he  tells 
us,  "  to  preserve  all  the  excellences 
of  the  original,  and  to  enable  all 
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classes  of  readers  to  see  the  Ingeni- 
ous Knight  through  a  clear  glass, 
free  from  stain  of  blue,  or  green,  or 
other  colour."  He  found,  when  he 
set  to  his  pious  work,  that  the 
closer  he  kept  to  his  author,  "  the 
more  loyal  I  proved  to  him;  and 
the  more  of  a  slave  in  hearing  his 
words,  the  better  would  he  the 
result  of  my  most  sweet  toil."  Our 
chief  complaint  of  Mr  Duffield  is, 
that  in  this  as  in  the  other  duties 
which  he  has  undertaken,  he  has 
not  done  what  he  promised  to  do, 
— that  he  has  not  been  loyal  to 
his  author — that  he  has  not  exhi- 
bited him  through  "  a  clear  glass  " 
— that  though  he  may  have  borne 
his  words  like  a  slave,  the  result  of 
his  "most  sweet  toil "  is  not  to  his 
master's  profit.  Had  he  been  less 
of  a  slave,  he  would  have  been  more 
of  the  faithful  servant.  He  is 
literal  where  he  should  have  been 
loose,  and  he  is  loose  where  it  was 
necessary  and  easy  for  him  to  be 
literal.  With  all  his  protestations 
of  fidelity  to  the  letter,  he  has 
taken  greater  liberties  even  with 
that  than  any  other  English  trans- 
lator has  done.  In  his  very  open- 
ing words  he  blunders,  where  a 
blunder  seemed  scarcely  possible. 
11  Ingenious "  may  pass,  as,  though 
no  longer  an  equivalent  for  "  in- 
genioso,"  it  has  become  associat- 
ed with  Cervantes's  hero.  There 
is  less  excuse  for  calling  Don 
Quixote  a  "  knight,"  when  Cer- 
vantes had  called  him  simple 
"  gentleman."  There  was  in  his 
time,  even  if  there  is  not  now,  a 
great  distinction  between  hidalgo 
and  caballero ;  nor  can  we  under- 
stand what  Mr  Duffield  means 
by  saying  that  he  would  have 
preferred  to  use  the  phrase,  "  the 
ingenious  noble  soldier,"  but  for 
the  violence  he  would  have  done 
to  "  very  old  as  well  as  universal 
memories."  "  Noble  soldier  "  would 
have  been  further  from  Cervantes's 


meaning  than  "  knight "  is,  seeing 
that  he  wrote  hidalgo,  which  was 
never  used,  as  Mr  Duffield  says 
it  was,  of  "  personages  of  illus- 
trious birth  belonging  to  the  no- 
bility." Mr  Duffield's  own  note  on 
the  subject  of  Don  Quixote's  treat- 
ment in  the  Duke's  castle  confutes 
his  theory,  for  he  says  that  it  was 
"  only  on  these  terms  " — that  is  to 
say,  on  the  condition  of  his  furnish- 
ing entertainment  for  his  hosts — 
that  Don  Quixote  "  could  be  intro- 
duced to  the  houses  of  the  titled 
and  the  great."  But  if  he  was  of 
illustrious  birth,  belonging  to  the 
nobility,  he  needed  no  other  intro- 
duction to  the  house  of  the  Duke. 
By  making  Don  Quixote  a  knight 
in  the  very  beginning  of  the  book, 
the  translator  not  only  blunts  the 
point  of  Cervantes's  purpose  in  de- 
scribing the  way  of  life  of  a  country 
gentleman  in  La  Mancha,  but  spoils 
by  anticipation  the  scene  of  the 
knighting  in  the  third  chapter. 
The  whole  of  this  opening  scene, 
with  its  inimitable  truth,  life,  and 
simplicity,  where  it  was  especially 
incumbent  on  the  translator  to 
keep  closely  to  the  text,  seeing  that 
therein  is  struck  the  keynote  to 
the  book,  is  horribly  mangled  by 
Mr  Duffield,  who  has  missed  all 
the  leading  points  of  the  descrip- 
tion, blundering  even  where  he 
could  hardly  have  helped  being 
right,  and  abusing  the  text  with 
words  and  ideas  entirely  foreign 
to  its  spirit.  As  for  the  dish  on 
which  Don  Quixote  fed  on  Satur- 
days, "  duelos  y  quebrantos,"  which 
translators  and  commentators,  Span- 
ish and  English,  have  found  so 
hard  to  digest,  Mr  Duffield,  with 
all  the  results  of  modern  research 
at  his  service — an  advantage  which 
no  other  English  translator  has  had 
— has  been  able  to  think  of  no 
happier  rendering  than  by  the 
wretched  schoolboy  slang,  "  reeur- 
rection-pie,"  which  can  hardly  be 
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regarded  as  any  advance  on  Jarvis's 
"  pains  and  breakings,"  or  Smollett's 
"  gripes  and  grumblings."  "  Duelos 
y  quebrantos "  we  know  now  to 
mean  a  dish  composed  of  the  frag- 
ments of  animals  which  had  come 
to  a  violent  death — in  the  verna- 
cular Scottish,  "braxy."  "Besur- 
rection-pie "  does  not  come  in  any 
way  near  to  "  duelos  y  quebrantos," 
seeing  that  it  means  a  dish  of  leav- 
ings from  previous  dinners.  But  if 
there  is  an  excuse  for  "  resurrection- 
pie,"  what  are  we  to  say  to  Mr 
Duffield's  chosen  word,  "rouncy," 
for  rocin  ?  Rocin  is  no  anti- 
quated, unfamiliar,  or  cant  phrase, 
but  the  common  Spanish  word,  in 
use  to  this  day,  for  "  hackney." 
To  English  readers  a  "  rouncy " 
might  be  a  "hypogriff"  (so  Mr 
Duffield  prefers  to  spell  it),  or  a 
"  griffon  " — another  word  of  his — 
or  any  other  fearful  wildfowl.  The 
vision  of  our  knight  fed  on  resurrec- 
tion-pie, and  mounted  on  "  a  roun- 
cy," transcends  in  its  suggestion  of 
madness  all  that  even  the  fertile 
imagination  of  Cervantes  has  con- 
ceived. Mr  Duffield  has  chosen 
his  hero's  fare  apparently  as  being 
sweetly  appropriate  to  a  reviver  of 
the  ancient  chivalry — doubtless  in 
emulation  of  Butler,  who  fed  his 
knight  on — 

"  Fat  black  puddings,  proper  food 
For  warriors  that  delight  in  blood." 

Other  leading  words  and  phrases 
throughout  the  book  we  find  to  be 
translated  with  equal  daring,  equal 
dissoluteness  of  fancy,  and  fantastic 
disregard  of  the  text.  "El  Cabal- 
lero  de  la  Triste  Figura,"  which 
Motteux  translates  correctly,  Mr 
Duffield  makes  "Knight  of  the 
Rueful  Visage,"  though  figure, 
meaning  not  face  only  but  the 
whole  form  and  aspect — the  literal, 
is  also  the  exact  equivalent ;  other- 
wise such  a  passage  as  "  Cabal  - 
lero  de  la  Triste  Figura  quedara 


tan  desfigurada "  becomes  hope- 
lessly obscure  and  untranslatable. 
In  his  first  sally,  Don  Quixote  is 
described  as  armed  with  an  anci- 
ent adarga  —  the  one  he  had  at 
home — that  is,  a  shield  made  of 
iron,  proper  to  knights  on  horse- 
back. This  being  battered  and 
broken,  in  his  second  sally  he  sub- 
stitutes for  it  a  rodela — that  is,  the 
round  buckler  of  infantry,  made 
of  leather — thus  adding  a  new 
feature  to  the  ludicrousness  of 
his  figura.  Mr  Duffield,  however, 
carelessly  confounds  the  two,  ren- 
dering them  both  in  one  word, 
"  targe  "  or  "  target."  "  El  Curio- 
sa  Impertinente,"  of  which  he  pro- 
perly condemns  as  absurd  the  trans- 
lation, "The  Curious  Impertinent," 
he  makes  into  something  equally 
bad  in  another  way,  "  Impertinent 
Pry."  Of  the  innumerable  single 
words  and  phrases  which  Mr  Duf- 
field has  tortured  out  of  all  sense 
and  grace — the  odd,  fantastic  locu- 
tions, the  bald  literalisms  which 
affect  a  truth  they  have  not,  the 
strange  conceited  forms  of  speech 
in  which  he  delights,  which  are 
neither  good  Spanish  nor  good 
English — it  would  be  impossible, 
within  our  limits,  to  give  any  ade- 
quate enumeration.  The  style  of 
Cervantes  himself  is  singularly  easy, 
plain,  and  direct.  He  tells  his 
story  in  a  simple,  straightforward 
way,  using  the  common  language 
of  the  people,  so  that  the  rudest 
Spanish  peasant  can  read  'Don 
Quixote,'  or  understand  it  when 
read.  Often  negligent  and  care- 
less in  the  construction  of  his  sen- 
tences, and  with  his  syntax  some- 
times so  loose  as  to  confound  the 
Academy,  and  make  the  good  Don 
Diego  Clemencin  tear  his  hair, 
he  abounds  in  familiar  idioms,  in 
picaresque  and  cant  terms,  in  puns, 
double  meanings,  and  verbal  jokes, 
like  our  own  Shakespeare  ;  but  the 
difficulties  in  the  text  are,  after  all, 
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surprisingly  few,  being  mostly  such 
as  are  difficulties  to  Spaniards  them- 
selves. As  Mr  Duffield  very  pro- 
perly observes,  Don  Quixote  speaks 
a  different  language  from  Sancho 
Panza ;  to  which  we  may  add  that 
Cervantes,  except  when  he  is  pur- 
posely mocking  the  heroic,  speaks 
a  different  language  from  either. 
At  the  same  time,  the  English 
reader  should  be  warned  that  the 
distinction,  social  and  intellectual, 
between  the  Knight  and  the  Squire, 
according  to  the  usages  of  Cervan- 
tes's  time,  is  not  nearly  so  great  as 
would  be  the  distinction  between  a 
country  squire  and  a  village  clown 
in  modern  England.  Sancho,  it  is 
true,  can  neither  read  nor  write ; 
but  his  speech,  like  the  speech 
of  the  modern  Spanish  peasant,  is 
much  nearer  the  correct  standard 
of  the  language  than  would  be  the 
speech  of  an  English  rustic.  Mr 
Duffield,  averring  that  all  other 
translators  have  neglected  this  duty, 
professes  for  himself  that  he  has 
adhered  closely  to  the  original, 
making  "  the  unlettered  villager 
speak  the  short  and  simple  words 
of  nature,  while  putting  into  the 
mouth  of  his  master  the  polished, 
sometimes  the  pompous,  words  and 
phrases  of  the  literature  of  the  day." 
But  this  is  precisely  what  Mr  Duf- 
field has  not  done.  The  principal 
characters  in  the  book  talk  a  lan- 
guage such  as  they  were  not  in- 
tended to  talk,  while  all  distinctions 
between  them,  except  that  Don 
Quixote  is  made  more  grotesque 
and  Sancho  more  uncouth,  are  con- 
founded. Cervantes  is  made  to  tell 
his  story  as  though  Don  Quixote 
were  telling  it,  while  the  translator 
himself  talks  throughout  in  lan- 
guage more  pompous,  stilted,  fan- 
tastic, and  unnatural  than  Don 
Quixote  himself.  The  style  of  Mr 
Duffield  is  indeed  a  style  like  noth- 
ing which  any  Englishman  ever 
spoke  or  wrote  in  this  world — a 


style  the  most  unfitted  to  render 
the  plain  sense,  the  delicate  humour, 
and  the  innumerable  graces  of  the 
original.  It  is  a  dialect  the  only 
counterpart  to  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  dictionary  English  as  written 
by  the  cultured  "Aryan  brother." 
Even  the  Bengali  Baboo,  however, 
is  careful  of  his  concords,  and  would 
never  be  guilty  of  such  grammar 
as  —  "which  passes  between  the 
Knight  and  he  of  the  Eueful  Vis- 
age"— or  "these  kind  of  trees" — 
or  "  that  saint  is  not  thee,  Sancho." 
In  his  incontinent  thirst  for  words 
of  the  right  antique  cast,  Mr  Duffield 
has  ransacked  the  glossaries  to  such 
purpose  that,  in  his  archaisms  and 
quaintnesses,  the  new  translator  is 
more  unintelligible  than  old  Shelton 
himself.  Mouldy  old  adjectives, 
disinterred  from  the  shot-rubbish 
of  the  etymologies ;  broken  parts 
of  speech,  long  ago  swept  into  the 
dust-heap ;  rusty  epithets,  exploded 
oaths,  antiquated  cant,  and  used- 
up  slang, — such,  with  new-fangled 
words  of  profound  no -meaning, 
queer,  affected,  spurious  coinages, 
bits  of  real  Spanish  oddly  stuck 
about  the  text,  make  up  the  strang- 
est sample  of  English  that  was  ever 
exposed  to  public  view  in  three 
volumes  octavo. 

In  his  first  volume  Mr  Duffield 
jogs  along  smoothly  enough  for  a 
time.  There  is  nothing  much  worse 
than  eccentricities  and  crudities, 
arising  from  a  too  slavish  adhesion 
to  the  letter  of  the  text.  So  long 
as  Don  Quixote  is  speaking,  those 
unacquainted  with  Spanish  are  not 
sensible  of  any  extravagance,  for,  in 
truth,  it  must  be  confessed  that  Mr 
Duffield's  style  is  not  inappropriate 
to  the  Manchegan  madman.  Before 
long,  however,  the  translator  yields 
himself  to  the  full  influence  of  the 
"resurrection-pie,"  and  gives  the 
loose  reins  to  his  "rouncy."  In  the 
Second  Part  he  loses  all  control  of  th  e 
animal.  That  Second  Part,  which 
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all  translators  are  charged  with  using 
so  vilely,  Mr  Duffield  has  used  more 
vilely  than  the  worst  of  them.  This 
is  all  the  harder  on  Cervantes,  see- 
ing that  he  took  more  pains  with 
the  Second  Part  than  with  the  First. 
For  invention,  for  unity,  for  pictur- 
esqueness,  for  depth  and  flow  of 
humour,  for  knowledge  of  life  and 
human  nature,  Cervantes  is  here  at 
his  best.  On  the  Second  Part  he 
has  poured  out  all  the  treasures  of 
his  genius,  and  lavished  all  the 
resources  of  his  art.  He  is  here 
more  sure  of  his  ground,  more  con- 
fident of  his  powers.  He  has  fallen 
in  love  with  his  own  creations,  and 
has  taken  a  delight  in  expanding 
and  developing  them,  so  that  Don 
Quixote,  the  madman,  full  of  fine 
sense,  is  here  more  coherent  in  his 
madness — Sancho,  the  man  of  com- 
mon sense,  more  pleasant  in  his 
folly.  In  the  Second  Part  the 
author  writes  as  though  assured  of 
success  and  of  sympathy.  His 
laughter  is  more  easy,  his  humour 
more  profuse,  his  language  more 
choice  and  careful,  as  of  one  who 
felt  that  at  last  his  genius  had 
found  what  it  had  sought,  and  the 
long  struggle  for  fame  was  ended. 
In  this  Second  Part,  Shelton,  usu- 
ally the  best  of  English  translators, 
becomes  so  slovenly,  that  there  is 
some  reason  in  Mr  Duffield's  sug- 
gestion, that  this  portion  of  what 
passes  under  his  name  is  the  work 
of  an  inferior  hand.  Mr  Duffield, 
after  his  manner,  is  very  severe 
upon  "  the  putative  Shelton," 
charging  him  with  having  lost  all 
those  qualities  which  were  con- 
spicuous in  the  first  part, — "his 
knowledge  of  the  Spanish,  tongue, 
his  fine  old  English,  his  modesty, 
and  his  delightful  manners."  Here 
then,  if  anywhere,  we  might  ex- 
pect to  perceive  the  new  translator's 
superiority.  But  it  is  precisely  in 
the  Second  Part  where  Mr  Duffield 
is  most  extravagant  and  fantastic — 


where  he  is  loosest  and  most  blun- 
dering— where  he  displays  most 
ignorance  of  the  Spanish  tongue — 
where  he  is  most  eccentric  in  his 
English,  his  modesty,  and  his  man- 
ners. Of  his  language  let  us  cull  a 
few  samples,  leaving  his  modesty 
and  manners  to  be  treated  of  here- 
after. In  glossary  words  and  sham 
antique  phrases  is  his  peculiar  de- 
light, and  it  is  here  that  he  revels 
in  them  freely.  These  are  indis- 
criminately put  into  the  mouths 
of  Don  Quixote,  Sancho,  and  Cer- 
vantes himself,  appearing  even  in 
the  headings  of  the  chapters  and 
the  pages — words  like  "avise," 
'  asere,"  "  godsip,"  "  forthward," 
'  holt,"  "astonied,"  "quills"  (pens), 
'  decorts,"  "  disport,"  "  approof," 
'  moil,"  "  parlous,"  "  evitate," 
'scrabbles,"  "frounces,"  "flashets," 
'begnaw,"  "bebind,"  "portance," 
'  considerance."  "  Fair  and  softly  " 
does  a  tremendous  amount  of  work, 
doing  duty  for  callandico,  cepos  quc- 
dos,  poco  a  poco,  &c.  "  Janglers  " 
appear  frequently,  though  whether 
in  connection  with  comedy  or  with 
contention,  we  must  be  excused  for 
saying.  "  Gewgaws  wamble  in  his 
stomach  "  is  perhaps  choice  medie- 
val English  for  "  embustes  le  grunen 
en  las  entranas,"  but  to  the  ordi- 
nary reader  it  will  not  be  much 
more  intelligible  than  "  incent- 
ments  to  honeyed  niceties  " — than 
"approved  proffered  offer" — than 
"unwalleted  his  chips."  "That 
Wicked "  we  must  perceive  to  be 
perfect  English,  however,  for  "El 
Malo,"  though  a  common  translator 
would  be  content  with  Evil  One. 
Don  Quixote  rating  his  squire  calls 
him  "  padder,"  "  hilding,"  "  satyr," 
in  one  breath — supposed  to  be  Eng- 
lish for  malandrln,  follon,  vestiglo. 
This  word  "padder,"  sometimes 
varied  into  "  padster,"  is  a  great 
favourite  with  Mr  Duffield,  being 
introduced  whenever  he  is  in  any 
dyslogistic  extremity,  for  its  fine 
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chivalric  sound.  Yet  "  padder " 
can  mean  nothing  else  than  one 
who  stuffs  books  -with  rubbish — 
v iento  y  borra  —  such  as  formed 
the  diversion  of  the  devils  whom 
Don  Quixote  saw  at  the  gate  of 
hell.  Other  terms  of  abuse  in 
Don  Quixote's  mouth  are  "  cutile," 
"  custrel,"  "  murmurer,"  "  peas- 
cod."  He  "  prosecutes  his  sus- 
pended chivalries."  He  quells  the 
"complotted  quarrelling."  He  ut- 
ters "chivalrous  and  adventurous 
words"  with  much  "  rhetoric"  and 
"  pause."  He  hears  a  "  bristling 
rumour,"  and  bids  Sancho  "  speak 
restfully."  He  is  "  bruised  and 
broken  of  his  dancing."  He  trem- 
bles in  a  "restless  ecstasy."  The 
maidens  of  the  Duke  bring  him 
"  finger  -  water ;"  and  he  asks  the 
Duchess  to  "  put  a  laud  in  my 
chamber  to  -  night."  Lest  there 
should  be  any  mistake,  we  hasten 
to  say  that  Don  Quixote  means  a 
musical  instrument,  and  nothing 
else.  This  is  one  of  Mr  Duffield's 
humours,  to  foist  the  Spanish  word 
into  the  text  instead  of  interpreting 
it,  •which  is  not  translation  but 
transfer.  A  laud,  of  course,  is  a 
"  lute,"  and  is  so  rendered  by  the 
other  translators.  The  words  put 
into  Sancho's  mouth  are  no  less 
grotesque,  with  a  grotesqueness  re- 
presenting nothing  in  the  orig- 
inal. He  speaks  of  being  "brayed 
like  beans."  He  often  "avises." 
He  speaks  of  things  "liable  and 
congruent,"  and  "  terrestrial  man." 
His  proverbs  are  distorted,  out  of 
humour,  and  sometimes  out  of 
sense.  "  Algo  va  de  Pedro  a 
Pedro,"  is  turned  into  "  There  are 
Peters  and  Peters."  "Alia  van 
leyes  do  queren  reyes,"  becomes 
"Yonder  go  the  laws,"  &c.  Cer- 
vantes is  made  to  tell  the  story  in 
words  as  fantastic  as  those  of  the 
knight,  and  as  uncouth  as  those  of 
the  squire.  He  talks  of  "  cock- 
shut  time;"  of  "a  waggon,  one  of 


those  called  triumphant;"  of  the 
Duke  "  breaking  his  vexation  with 
laughter ; "  of  "  belayed  travellers/'' 
The  landlord  of  the  inn  is  "  tugged 
with  an  evil  tugging."  Zorayda 
"  saw  the  heart's  meteors  flit  across 
the  face  of  each,"  which  we  are  to 
take  as  literal  for  "  notaba  los  sem- 
blantes  a  cada  uno."  Dapple's 
saddle  -  bags  are  provided  with 
"belly -wit."  The  Squire  of  the 
Knight  of  the  Wood  is  turned 
into  the  "  timber- squire"  (escudero 
bosqueril).  Tome  Cecial  tells  San- 
cho by  what  "aqueducts"  (arca- 
duces)  he  has  come.  The  landlady's 
daughter  begins  to  "  throw  S's 
with  her  lips"  (cecear).  The  sun 
"  stretches  along  the  whole  of  the 
floor,"  meaning  over  all  the  earth. 
Don  Quixote  goes  on  his  way 
"  on  the  one  side  pensive,  and 
very  jocund  on  the  other."  "  The 
blackness  of  his  darkness,"  "  the 
fainted  Altisidora,"  the  "whelmed 
duenna,"  are  other  of  the  gems  in 
this  best  of  translations.  Into  the 
snare  of  false  literalism,  which  is 
ever  present  in  Spanish,  Mr  Duf- 
field  is  perpetually^falling.  Words 
such  as  discreto,  gracioso,  suceso, 
discurso,  condition,  which  occur  so 
frequently  in  'Don  Quixote/  the 
rawest  student  of  Spanish  must 
know  are  not  to  be  necessarily 
translated  "  discreet,"  "  gracious," 
"  success,"  "  discourse,"  "  condi- 
tion." They  have  come  to  have 
quite  other  meanings  than  such  as 
they  present  to  the  ear  and  eye. 
Discreto  in  Cervantes  usually  im- 
plies not  a  moral  but  an  intellec- 
tual quality,  and  is  not  "  dis- 
creet," but  witty.  Gracioso  is 
almost  always  "  humorous,"  "plea- 
sant," "  diverting ; "  and  more  often 
"  graceful"  than  "  gracious."  Suceso 
is  rarely  "  success,"  but  generally 
"  event,"  or  "  adventure."  Condi- 
tion is  "  temper,"  not  "  condition." 
Discurso  is  "course"  as  well  as 
"discourse."  All  these  distinctions, 
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observed  by  the  older  translators, 
are  almost  wholly  ignored  by  Mr 
Duffield,  to  the  extreme  confu- 
sion of  the  text  and  the  prejudice 
of  his  author.  The  result  of  his 
neglecting  his  grammar  and  dic- 
tionary to  sun  himself  on  the 
Spanish  shore,  is  to  make  Cer- 
vantes say  that  "grace  without 
discretion  is  nothing  worth,"  when 
he  meant  to  say  "  humour  without 
wit,"  &c. ;  to  make  the  goatherd 
praise  the  beauty  and  "  the  con- 
dition "  of  his  mistress ;  and  such 
nonsense  as  "the  discourse  of  his 
prolix  need  "  —  "  whose  condition 
is  not  of  their  seeming,"  &c.  &c. 
Among  our  translator's  "fopperies," 
to  borrow  his  own  favourite  word 
for  disparates,  may  be  mentioned 
his  universal  practice  of  rendering 
vuestra  merced  as  "your  worship." 
Now  although  in  Cervantes's  time 
the  phrase  had  not  yet  been  re- 
duced to  listed,  it  certainly  stood 
for  the  polite  second  person  singu- 
lar, as  it  does  now.  Therefore  it  is 
a  ridiculous  affectation  to  translate 
it  literally  "  your  worship,"  or 
"  your  mercy,"  as  Mr  Duffield  does. 
It  is  "  worship  "  all  through  the 
book,  —  when  Don  Quixote  is 
apostrophising  Dulcinea — when  the 
two  girls,  Dorothea  and  Clara,  are 
holding  private  talk — when  Sancho 
is  speaking  to  his  brother  squire. 
It  is  equally  ridiculous  to  make  the 
Duchess  address  Sancho's  wife  as 
"  my  beloved,"  and  to  translate 
the  common  adverbial  form,  en  reso- 
lution, by  "  in  resolution."  It  would 
try  the  patience  of  our  readers,  how- 
ever, to  prolong  the  list  of  Mr  Duf- 
h'eld's  grotesqueries.  This  is  a 
specimen  of  "  the  language  of 
nature "  which  Sancho  is  made 
to  talk  :  "  Dapple  brays  condoling 
our  absence,  and  Rozinante  is  try- 
ing to  get  his  liberty  to  come  after 
us.  0  most  beloved  friends,  abide 
in  peace,  and  may  the  madness 
which  cuts  us  off  from  you,  changed 


to  undeceiving,  bring  us  back  to 
your  presence  !  "  Here  is  Sancho 
in  a  humorous  mode  :  "Ah,  master, 
master  !  in  the  village  which  is  vile, 
they  go  chanting  all  the  while,  with 
forgiveness  be  it  said,  to  those  with 
kerchiefs  on  their  head."  This  is 
supposed  to  be  literal  idiomatic  for 
"Ai  seiior,  seiior,  y  como  hai  mas  en 
el  aldehuela  que  se  suena ;  con  per- 
don  sea  dicho  de  las  tocas  honradas." 
The  proverb  may  be  rendered  quite 
literally — "There  is  more  in  the 
village  than  makes  a  noise  " — and 
is  rightly  so  given  in  all  the  other 
versions.  Of  Don  Quixote's  own 
style,  we  may  give  a  specimen  or 
two  at  large.  Here  he  is  rating 
his  squire : — 

"  O  villain,  knave,  evil-eyed,  audaci- 
ous, and  ignorant  dolt !  foul-mouthed, 
rash-murmuring,  and  back-biting  peas- 
cod  !  Hast  thou  dared  to  use  such 
words  in  my  presence,  and  in  the 
presence  of  these  illustrious  ladies  ; 
and  such  insolent  and  rash  surmisings 
hast  thou  dared  to  hold  in  thy  dis- 
ordered fancy  1  Begone  from  my 
presence,  unnatural  monster,  treasury 
of  lies,  armoury  of  falsehoods,  sink  -of 
rogueries,  inventor  of  villanies,  pub- 
lisher of  follies,  enemy  of  the  deco- 
rum due  to  royal  persons  !  Begone  ! 
come  not  in  my  sight,  in  pain  of  my 
wrath." 

That  Cervantes  never  made  his 
hero  so  mad  as  this,  the  reader 
may  be  .  assured.  The  passage 
(chap,  xlvi.,  Part  First)  may  be 
compared  with  Shelton,  and  read 
by  the  light  of  the  new  translator's 
boast  of  what  he  has  done  "  in 
matters  which  involve  not  only 
accuracy  of  knowledge,  but  loyalty 
to  the  original,  with  such  power  to 
represent  the  exquisite  fineness  of 
his  [Cervantes's]  feeling,  the  truth 
of  the  instincts  of  his  imagination, 
and  the  excellence  of  his  taste." 
The  liberties  which  Mr  Duffield 
has  here  taken  with  his  text,  even 
with  Shelton  to  guide  him  and  the 
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commentators  to  lean  upon,  are  ex- 
traordinary ;  and  he  is  more  remote 
from  everyday  English  than  his  pre- 
decessor is,  who  wrote  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century. 
"Back-biting  peascod,"  may  mean 
something  very  terrible  and  humor- 
ous, but  we  protest  it  has  no  war- 
rant in  simple  mdldiciente.  "  Such 
insolent  and  rash  surmisings  "  is  no 
honest  rendering  of  "  tales  deshon- 
estidades  y  atrevimientos."  "  Un- 
natural monster  "  is  the  very  oppo- 
site of  "  monstruo  de  la  naturaleza." 
For  some  reason  or  other,  Mr  Duf- 
field  has  a  great  objection  to  trans- 
late "  monstruo  de  la  naturaleza  " 
literally.  In  his  Introduction,  he 
sneers  at  somebody  who  translated 
the  phrase,  as  applied  by  Cervantes 
to  Lope  de  Vega,  "  monster  of  na- 
ture "  —  preferring  "prodigy  "  to 
"  monster."  Yet  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt,  as  this  very  passage  proves, 
that  Cervantes  deliberately  chose 
the  phrase  as  conveying  a  latent 
sarcasm  applicable  to  his  envious 
rival — he  whom  his  whilome  friend 
and  disciple  Alarcon  termed 

"  Envidioso  universal 
De  los  aplausos  agenos." 

Most  of  his  other  objurgatory 
phrases  Mr  Duffield  has  conveyed 
from  Shelton,  following  him  in  all 
his  blunders — as  in  ' '  armoury  "  for 
armario,  and  "  sink  "  for  silo. 

Rodomontade  for  rodomontade, 
Mr  Duffield  surpasses  in  his  ordin- 
ary way  of  speaking  the  wild  lan- 
guage of  Don  Quixote.  The  odd- 
est, perhaps,  of  his  essays  in  literal- 
ism is  where  he  makes  them  carry 
Samson  Carrasco,  after  his  un- 
lucky encounter  with  the  knight, 
to  an  "algebraist."  Why  an  "al- 
gebraist "  should  be  wanted  for  the 
job  will  puzzle  the  English  reader, 
who  might  suppose  that  algebraists 
were  as  common  as  blacksmiths  in 
the  villages  of  La  Mancha,  and  that 
in  the  absence  of  legitimate  work 


they  occupied  themselves  with 
problems  in  surgery.  Mr  Duffield 
explains  in  a  note,  taken  from  the 
French  translator  Viardot,  that  al- 
gebrista  in  Spanish  means  "al- 
gebraist" as  well  as  "bone-setter." 
The  information  might  have  been 
found  in  any  Spanish  dictionary. 
The  wonder  is  that,  having  the 
choice  between  the  two  words,  any 
man  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind 
— especially  a  man  who  is  favoured 
with  visions  of  spirits  who  attend 
gentlemen  employed  in  the  transla- 
tion of  '  Don  Quixote '  —  should 
deliberately  prefer  "algebraist"  to 
"  bone-setter."  One  other  sample 
of  Mr  Duffield's  style  of  workman- 
ship is  perhaps  still  more  amus- 
ing. It  may  be  found  in  the  59th 
chapter  of  the  Second  Part,  where 
Sancho  says  :  "  I  will  never  believe 
that  Heaven  has  given  the  virtue  I 
hold,  for  me  to  communicate  it  to 
others  de  bobiles  bobilis."  "De  bo- 
biles  bobilis  "  is  neither  translated 
nor  explained.  The  reader  is  left 
to  the  most  painful  doubts  as  to  "  de 
bobiles  bobilis" — whether  it  is  some 
strange  form  of  Spanish  oath  which 
even  Mr  Duffield  recoils  from,  or 
some  mysterious  dish,  such  as  they 
use  in  La  Mancha.  The  translator 
is  evidently  afraid  to  touch  it,  lest, 
peradventure,  this  fearsome  phrase 
might  turn  out  to  be  Greek  or  some 
other  dreadful  foreign  language. 
Mr  Duffield's  researches  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  as  may  be  seen  from 
his  note  at  p.  12  of  vol.  iii.,  have  not 
carried  him  beyond  the  Spanish 
version  of  the  Old  Testament.  Yet 
we  are  bound  to  know  something 
about  "de  bobiles  bobilis."  The  best 
of  translators  cannot  be  excused 
from  shirking  the  duty  of  telling  us 
what  is  "  de  bobiles  bobilis."  Why 
was  not  the  "shining  one"  asked 
about  "de  bobiles  bobilis"]  Yet  any 
Spanish  dictionary  will  do  as  well 
as  an  angel  to  solve  the  mystery. 
"  De  bobiles  bobilis  " — whence  de- 
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rived  all  dictionaries  refuse  to  eay 
— is  a  common  colloquial  phrase  for 
"free  of  charge" — ultra — as  who 
should  say,  in  Sancho's  place,  "  free 
gratis  for  nothing." 

Of  Mr  Duffield's  positive  blun- 
ders— errors  which  imply  ignorance 
as  well  as  carelessness, — not  only 
inability  to  "  represent  the  exquisite 
fineness  of  Cervantes's  feeling,"  but 
to  construe  the  Spanish  text  cor- 
rectly— we  have  left  ourselves  little 
time  to  speak.  These  are  at  least 
as  numerous  in  the  new  translation 
as  in  any  of  the  others, — blunders 
such  as  the  confounding  of  estada 
(abode)  with  estado  (station),  and 
venga  from  vengar  with  venga  from 
venir  ;  making  levantes,  Levantines, 
and  arnaufe,  Armenian.  "Mai  de 
su  grado  "  is  turned  into  "  much  to 
their  disgrace."  "  Escudero  de  agua 
y  lana"  is  made  "low-born  squire." 
"  Arrimado  d  su  langon  " — leaning 
on  his  lance — becomes  "possessed 
of  his  partisan."  Teresa  Panza 
writes  to  the  Duchess  that  her 
"heels  are  ready  bulled  for  the 
journey  "  —  "  estan  bullendo  los 
pies  por  ponerme  en  camino." 
Bulled  for  bullendo  is,  we  presume, 
Mr  Duffield's  idea  of  perfect  literal- 
ism. Shelton  and  every  other  trans- 
lator are  here  correct,  as  indeed  they 
could  hardly  help  being  with  a  dic- 
tionary in  reach — the  first  writ- 
ing it, "  my  feet  are  dancing  (literally 
'boiling')  till  I  be  jogging  upon 
the  way."  No  one  has  borrowed 
more  from  Shelton  than  Mr  Duffield 
has  done,  but  with  a  curious  per- 
versity ho  usually  follows  his  guide 
when  he  should  desert  him,  and 
deserts  him  when  he  should  follow 
him.  In  the  "Captive's  Story," 
there  are  two  glaring  instances 
of  this  unhappy  tendency.  The 
names  of  the  galley  captured  from 
the  Turks  at  Modon,  La  Presa, 
"The  Prize,"  is  left  by  Shelton 
as  in  the  original.  Mr  Duffield 
turns  it  into  "The  Seizure,"  which 


is  surely  the  oddest  name  with 
which  any  vessel  ever  went  to  sea. 
In  the  case  of  "  la  capitana  de  los 
tres  Fanales,"  Mr  Duffield,  adopt- 
ing the  absurd  blunder  of  Shelton, 
calls  her  "the  flag -galley  of  the 
Three  Lanterns."  The  three  lan- 
terns were  of  course  not  the 
name  of  the  galley,  but  the  em- 
blems which  she  carried  to  de- 
note the  rank  of  her  commander. 
With  as  much  propriety  might 
we  speak  of  Eear- Admiral  Sey- 
mour's late  flagship  in  the  Adri- 
atic as  "H.M.S.  St  George's  Cross- 
at-the-Fore." 

And  now  a  few  words  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  Mr  Duffield  has 
fulfilled  another  of  the  pledges 
made  to  his  heavenly  visitant, 
wherein  with  much  pomp  and 
unction  he  averred  that  he  had  not 
suffered  any  "  graceless  or  unchaste 
word  to  intrude  into  the  most  chaste 
and  loving  of  books."  The  temp- 
tation to  do  so  being  thus  admitted 
to  be  very  small,  our  amazement 
must  be  all  the  greater  to  find  that 
Mr  Duffield  has  taken  every  oppor- 
tunity to  interlard  his  book  with 
strong-flavoured  and  mysterious 
oaths,  bearing  no  resemblance  what- 
ever to  anything  in  the  original. 
"By  God's  Sonties,"  varied  into 
"  God's  Sonty  "  and  "  God's  Santy ;" 
"God's  Bodikins,"  "By  God's 
Body;"  "'A  God's  Name,"  "By 
God's  Eyes;"  "God's  my  Light," 
"  By  God's  Manger,"  "  By  the  Vir- 
gin's Ass,"  "  By  the  Holy  Ass  "— 
these  are  among  the  chaste  and 
graceful  flowers  of  what  Mr  Duffield 
calls  "  objuration"  which  he  has  free- 
ly sprinkled  through  the  speeches 
of  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza. 
It  is  needless,  perhaps,  to  say  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  original  or 
in  the  example  of  the  other  trans- 
lators to  warrant  this  blasphemy, 
the  corresponding  words  in  Spanish 
being  the  mildest  and  most  harm- 
less euphemisms, — familar  ejacula- 
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tions  like  voto  a  fa?,  cuerpo  de  mi, 
pecador  de  mi,  &c.,  with  nothing 
stronger  than  valame  D/'os.  The 
Spanish  oaths,  Mr  Duffield  in- 
forms us  in  a  note,  are  of  great 
variety  and  most  picturesque. 
But  we  are  not  concerned  with  Mr 
Duffield's  acquaintance  with  Span- 
ish oaths,  only  with  such  as  are  used 
by  Cervantes.  In  justice  to  the 
new  translator,  however,  it  must  be 
said  that  he  perceives  the  necessity 
of  "  drawing  the  line  somewhere." 
Blasphemous  he  may  be,  but  no 
one  shall  say  he  is  indelicate.  In 
quoting  a  proverb  where  "  chinche  " 
occurs,  he  will  not  profane  his  pen 
by  writing  that  graceless  and  un- 
chaste word,  "  bug."  He  prefers  to 
invent  a  word,  and  make  it  "punese," 
thus  gracefully  marking  his  sense  of 
what  is  due  to  the  angels.  In  other 
instances  he  has  been  less  success- 
ful in  his  pursuit  of  good  manners. 
In  two  cases  he  has  translated  "  al 
reves,"  without  any  provocation 
whatever,  by  an  indecent  vulgar- 
ism. In  another  passage  ( with  more 
excuse  perhaps),  having  to  trans- 
late Sancho's  play  upon  the  words 
"  Ptolomeo  "  and  "  cosmografo"  he 
makes,  what  is  harmless  enough  in 
the  humour  of  the  original,  grace- 
less as  well  as  absurd  in  the  trans 
lation.  With  reference  to  one  word 
of  very  common  occurrence  in  the 
literature  of  the  period,  English  as 
well  as  Spanish — a  word  not  grace- 
less to  those  thinking  no  evil,  nor 
ever  used  by  Cervantes  except  in 
the  humorous  sense  —  we  cannot 
but  admire  the  desperate  shifts  to 
which  Mr  Duffield  is  driven  in  de- 
fence of  modesty.  He  would,  in 
fact,  write  the  line  in  "  Othello" — 

"Villain  !  be  sure  thou  prove  my  love 
a— giglot !  "  . 

This  extreme  delicacy  we  must  feel 
to  be  not  only  intensely  absurd  and 
out  of  place  in  a  book  like  '  Don 
Quixote,'  but  as  more  offensive  to 


the  reader,  and  more  dishonouring 
to  the  author,  than  plain-speaking 
would  be,  seeing  that  the  oiiginal 
is  devoid  of  all  sense  of  impurity. 
In  all  these  respects  Shelton  is 
superior  to  his  imitator  —  giving 
no  offence  though  he  speaks  plain- 
ly, because  he  means  none,  and  cer- 
tainly never  presuming  to  import 
into  his  version  any  indelicate  sug- 
gestions not  in  Cervantes. 

Not  the  least  offensive  of  Mr 
Duffield's  tricks  is  his  habit  of 
catching  his  reader  by  the  button- 
hole to  point  out  the  beauties  and 
to  explain  the  humour  of  the  story. 
He  is  perpetually  in  evidence  him- 
self, in  the  shape  of  chorus,  accom- 
panying the  narrative  with  remarks 
and  ejaculations  at  the  top  of  each 
page.  "  Blasted  with  ecstasy," 
"  Apples  of  gold,"  "  In  plates  of 
silver,"  "  Sweet  bells  out  of  tune," 
11  Sancho  merry  and  wise,"  "  The 
virtuoso  poet,"  "  The  poor  foliful 
pry  "  (whatever  that  may  be) — 
such  are  some  of  the  headings  with 
which  the  reader  is  distracted,  in 
the  style  of  a  sensational  report  in 
an  American  newspaper.  The  effect 
is  as  though  the  reader  were  being 
"  personally  conducted "  through 
the  story,  which,  without  these 
helps  to  his  imagination  and  jogs 
to  his  sense  of  humour,  he  could 
not  understand.  Mr  Duffield  has 
apparently  formed  himself  on  the 
model  of  the  puppet-showman  with 
his  play  of  "  Gayferos  and  Meli- 
sendra  :  "  "  There  you  see  the  bold 
Don  Quixote  riding  on  his  rouncy  ; 
behind  him  is  his  squire,  the 
merry  Sancho  Panza.  Observe  the 
quaint  usages  of  the  ancient  chiv- 
alry. On  the  right  is  a  gentleman 
a-tuning  of  his  laud  :  behold  the 
beauteous  Dulcinea,"  &c.  At  these 
intempestive  and  impertinent  in- 
terjections the  spectator  is  tempted 
to  call  out  with  Ginesillo  :  "  Llan- 
eza,  muchacho  no  te  encumbres, 
que  toda  afectacion  es  mala/' 
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Metal  upon  metal  is  base  heraldry  ; 
but  the  humour  Duffieldian  upon 
the  humour  Cervantic,  pinchbeck 
overlaid  upon  gold,  with  intent  to 
make  the  true  ore  brighter — what 
should  be  the  measure  of  our  disgust 
at  this  composition? 

To  the  commentary  which  ac- 
companies this  translation  we  have 
not  time  to  do  justice.  There  is 
less  necessity  to  notice  it,  seeing 
that  it  is  nearly  all  taken  from  the 
notes  of  Bowie  and  Clemencin. 
Though  the  fact  is  announced  in  the 
title-page,  it  is  by  no  means  made 
so  clear  as  it  should  be.  The  truth 
is,  that  three  out  of  every  four  of 
Mr  Duffield's  notes  are  taken,  not 
from  Bowie,  to  whom  he  declares 
his  indebtedness  in  most  effusive 
terms,  but  from  Clemencin,  whom 
he  never  loses  an  opportunity  of 
reviling.  This  lack  of  chivalry  in 
one  who  is  so  hard  to  please  in  the 
matter  of  chivalrous  humour,  and 
who  professes  so  profound  a  loyalty 
to  the  most  generous  of  men,  his 
hero,  is  all  the  more  remarkable, 
seeing  that,  without  Clemencin, 
how  bald  would  have  been  Mr 
Duffield's  translation,  and  how 
barren  his  commentary.  To  say 
that  no  one  has  done  so  much  for 
the  elucidation  of  the  text  of  Cer- 
vantes as  Senor  Clemencin,  is  to 
say  little  in  favour  of  the  most 
faithful,  the  most  honest,  the  most 
industrious,  and  the  most  learned 
of  all  the  commentators  of  '  Don 
Quixote.'  Don  Diego  Clemencin 
has  many  faults.  He  is  apt  to  be 
over-prudish  and  hypercritical ;  he 
is  dull  at  a  joke,  and  from  imper- 
fect sympathy  often  misses  the 
point  of  his  author's  meaning.  His 
insensibility  to  irony  amounts  to- 
a  congenital  infirmity.  "With  all 
that,  he  fully  deserves  Ticknor's 
and  Ford's  character  of  him,  as  one 
of  the  best  of  commentators  on  any 
author,  ancient  or  modern.  That 
Don  Quixote  needs  a  commentary 


will  scarcely  be  denied ;  for  how- 
ever Cervantes's  own  opinion  of  it 
might  have  been  true  in  his  time — 
"  Es  tan  clara  que  no  hai  cosa  que 
dificultar  en  ella  " — it  does  not  hold 
good  now  even  for  Spaniards,  still 
less  for  Englishmen.  For  the  full 
understanding  of  '  Don  Quixote ' — 
therefore  for  its  full  enjoyment — 
there  must  be  a  commentary.  Mr 
Duffield  informs  us  in  a  character- 
istic burst  of  autobiography  that 
he  has  been  for  twenty  years  en- 
gaged in  accumulating  critical  and 
historical  notes  on  '  Don  Quixote,' 
having  material  enough  to  fill  five 
volumes  folio.  In  this  plethora  of 
learning,  our  amazement  must  be 
great  to  find  that  he  is  obliged  to 
go  to  Clemencin  for  help  in  every 
difficulty,  while  never  using  the 
help  which  is  given  him  without 
throwing  a  sarcasm  or  an  in- 
sult at  the  giver  —  crowning  his 
ingratitude  by  suggesting  that  Cle- 
mencin never  wrote  his  commentary 
at  all,  but  stole  it  from  some  one 
unknown.  Whoever  wrote  Cle- 
mencin, there  cannot  be  a  doubt  as 
lo  who  has  borrowed  from  him  all 
his  learning — all  his  references  to 
classic  and  foreign  authors — all  the 
light  he  has  thrown  upon  the  text. 
There  is  not  a  single  quotation 
from  any  foreign  book  in  Mr  Duf- 
field's notes,  which,  if  not  taken 
from  Bowie,  is  not  copied  from 
Clemencin ;  and  if  we  are  to  take 
the  evidence  of  the  author's  own 
blunders,  who  spells  Sacripante, 
Sacrapanto  and  Sacrepanti,  and 
makes  Angelica's  lover  sometimes 
"  Medorus,"  sometimes  "  Medora," 
we  are  driven  to  conclude  that  Mr 
Duffield's  acquaintance  with  Ari- 
osto,  whom  he  quotes  so  frequently, 
is  but  slender  and  at  second-hand. 
What  he  takes  from  Clemencin  he 
often  spoils  and  turns  to  ill  use, 
while  he  follows  him  in  all  his 
blunders,  and  is  always  wrong 
when  he  ventures  to  differ  from 
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him.  In  a  note  on  la  cava  Rumia 
(chap,  xli.,  Part  First),  Clemencin 
makes  the  remark  that  in  writings 
of  the  twelfth  century  the  name  of 
Romans  was  given  by  the  Armen- 
ians to  the  Greeks,  whence  Ron- 
mania  and  Roumelia.  Mr  Duffield 
adopts  the  note  hodily,  apparently 
knowing  no  more  than  Clemencin 
did,  that  from  the  earliest  days  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Roman 
Empire  at  Constantinople,  the 
Greeks  were  called,  and  called 
themselves,  Romans.  In  Mr  Duf- 
field's  note  on  the  '  Galatea,'  he 
corrects  Clemencin  for  saying  that 
it  was  the  first  production  of  Cer- 
vantes's  genius.  "  More  than  four- 
teen years  earlier,"  Mr  Duffield 
says,  "  he  published  a  volume  of 
poems  in  Madrid  which  is  now  for 
ever  lost."  Where  Mr  Duffield 
learnt  this,  which  will  be  news  to 
Cervantistas,  he  does  not  conde- 
scend to  tell  us.  That  Cervantes 
wrote  a  great  many  poems  in  his 
youth,  which  were  printed  at  vari- 
ous times  in  the  books  of  his 
friends,  is  to  say  no  more  than 
might  be  said  of  five  hundred  edu- 
cated young  Spaniards  in  the  reign 
of  Philip  II.  That  he  published  a 
volume  of  poems  in  Madrid  four- 
teen years  before  the  '  Galatea '  is 
refuted  by  what  Cervantes  himself 
has  said  in  his  dedication  of  that 
book,  which  he  calls  "estas  pri- 
micias  de  mi  corto  ingenio."  An- 
other blunder  of  Mr  Duffield's  is 
made  by  too  closely  following  Cer- 
vantes himself  in  the  statement  that 
'  Amadis  of  Gaul '  and  '  Palmerin  of 
England'  were  "the  earliest  books 
of  chivalry  printed  in  Spain."  Yet 
in  the  very  elaborate  list  of  books  of 
chivalry  appended  to  Mr  Duffield's 
translation,  in  which  he  acknow- 
ledges his  obligations  to  his  "  illus- 
trious friend  El  Seiior  don  Pascual 
de  Gayangos,"  we  find  that  the  first 
edition  printed  of  "Amadis"  was 
that  of  Salamanca,  1510,  whereas 


the  first  edition  of  '  Tirant  lo 
Blanch,'  was  printed  at  Valencia 
in  1490.  And  it  is  surprising  that 
a  gentleman  who  entertains  this 
profound  sense  of  Sefior  Gayangos's 
services  in  regard  to  bibliography 
(he  being  unquestionably  at  the 
head  of  this  branch  of  literature, 
and  not  more  illustrious  than 
generous  and  benevolent  to  all 
students  in  Spanish),  should  have 
neglected  to  take  any  notice  what- 
ever of  what  Seiior  Gayangos 
has  written  on  the  subject  of  the 
"Amadis."  In  his  very  able  and  in- 
teresting introduction  to  the  '  Lib- 
ros  de  Caballerias,'  published  by 
-Ribadeneyra  in  his  'Biblioteca  de 
los  Autores  Espanoles,'  Senor  Gay- 
angos has  proved,  we  think  con- 
clusively, that  the  three  first  books 
of  '  Amadis  of  Gaul '  were  extant 
in  Spain  before  1359;  that,  there- 
fore, the  theory  of  their  being 
translated  by  Garci  Ordonez  de 
Montalvo  out  of  the  Portuguese 
by  Yasco  de  Lobeira  is  unfounded. 
Of  all  this  and  other  matters  con- 
tained in  the  "  Discurso  Preliminar," 
Mr  Duffield  appears  to  be  wholly 
ignorant ;  yet  such  ignorance  is  in- 
conceivable of  one  who  affects  to 
be  burdened  with  lore  sufficient  for 
five  volumes  folio,  and  who  pretends 
to  have  exhausted  all  the  learning 
relating  to  what  is  clearly  one  of 
the  first  duties  of  a  translator  of 
'  Don  Quixote.' 

Before  we  close  this  notice  of  the 
new  '  Don  Quixote,'  it  would  be 
only  just  to  Mr  J.  Y.  Gibson,  who 
is  responsible  for  the  translations  of 
the  poetry  scattered  through  these 
volumes,  to  say  that  his,  and  not 
the  least  difficult,  part  of  the  work 
has  been  done  in  a  conscientious 
and  scholarly  manner.  His  task 
has  been  of  a  peculiar  kind,  for  he 
has  had  to  put  into  at  least  the 
form  of  poetry  what  was  intended 
for  the  most  part  as  nonsense 
verses.  He  has  been  most  sue- 
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cessful  in  the  old  ballads,  which 
are  rendered  with  much  greater 
fidelity  to  the  original  than  Lock- 
hart's,  and  with  no  loss  of  spirit. 
He  has  been  least  happy  in  the 
'•  Song  of  Chrysostom,"  in  render- 
ing which  he  has  been  unduly 
influenced  by  Mr  Duffield's  opinion 
that  "the  lay  itself  proves  that  its 
writer  was  evidently  mad  at  the 
time  he  wrote  it."  This  is  not  the 
opinion  of  most  Spanish  scholars, 
nor  are  we  able  to  understand  what 
Mr  Duffield  means  by  Mr  Gibson 
having  preserved  "  some  of  its  jing- 
ling assonance."  The  song  is  but 
mediocre  poetry,  but  it  is  the  best 
in  the  book,  nor  was  it  meant  for 
madness.  It  was  an  experiment  in 
a  new  metre,  which,  as  it  was  not 
written  in  assonants,  need  not  have 
been,  nor  is  it,  translated  in  as- 
sonants. We  are  very  much  afraid 
that  Mr  Duffield's  knowledge  of  the 
Spanish  metres  is  no  more  to  be 
trusted  than  his  knowledge  of  the 
chivalric  romances,  from  which  he 
seems  to  have  borrowed  everything 
but  the  chivalry.  Of  original  re- 
search there  is  not  a  trace  in  Mr 
Duffield's  commentaries.  The  life 
of  Cervantes,  in  pursuit  of  the  un- 
happy theory  that  he  was  a  great 
social  and  religious  reformer,  has 
been  tortured  out  of  all  semblance 
to  the  truth.  Those  who  look  for 
light  on  the  country  and  the  people 
of  Cervantes, — on  his  historical  al- 
lusions— on  the  geography  of  La 
Mancha  and  the  habits  and  customs 
of  its  natives — on  the  innumerable 
passages  in  the  text  which  bear  upon 
contemporary  men  and  events, — 
will  find  only  that  Mr  Duffield  is 
like  those  commentators  who 

"Each  dark  passage  slum, 
And  hold  their  farthing  rushlights  to  the 
sun." 


We  have  a  good  deal  at  second- 
hand about  Felixmarte  of  Hyrcania 
and  Policisne  of  Boeotia ;  we  have  a 
note  to  the  effect  that  berengenas 
grow  in  Valencia,  and  that  fantasia 
has  come,  according  to  Clemencin, 
from  a  Greek  word  meaning  "fan- 
tasy ; "  that  the  story  of  the  captive 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  that  of 
Cervantes  himself  —  not  a  word 
being  said  to  show  that  this  was 
impossible.  In  several  instances 
the  necessity  for  annotation  is 
created  by  the  translator  himself, 
through  his  perverse  habit  of  trans- 
planting the  Spanish  phrase  into  the 
text  instead  of  translating  it,  as  in 
"Queen's  chopine"  and  "laud." 
But  for  the  greater  part  Mr  Duf- 
field's notes  consist  of  impertinent 
little  bits  of  preachment  on  Span- 
ish manners,  morals,  and  men  in  gen- 
eral, of  which  he  appears  to  think 
as  meanly  as  he  does  of  all  past 
critics,  commentators,  and  trans- 
lators of  'Don  Quixote.' 

There  is,  in  conclusion,  only  one 
sentence  to  be  passed  on  Mr  Duf- 
field's book.  Even  those  tolerant 
critics,  the  Priest  and  the  Barber 
of  Argamasilla,  could  hardly  doubt 
of  their  verdict  were  they  sitting 
in  judgment  over  it,  as  they  were 
on  the  romances  of  chivalry.  The 
blunders,  the  omissions,  the  eccen- 
tricities, we  might  overlook,  in 
consideration  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  task,  and  the  spirit  of  daring 
in  which  it  has  been  attempted. 
But  the  offence  against  Cervantes, 
in  distorting  the  whole  scheme  of 
his  life,  will  be,  in  the  eyes  of  all 
true  Cervantistas,  treason  without 
benefit  of  clergy.  In  spite  of  his 
patrons,  right  honourable  and  di- 
vine, he  must  to  the  yard,  to  keep 
company  with  Belianis  and  with 
Esplandian. 
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CHAPTER     I. 


"  I  have  lost,  —oh  !  many  a  pleasure, 
Many  a  hope,  and  many  a  power." 


THE  night  is  dark,  with  but  few- 
stars  shining  at  wide  intervals  in  a 
blue-black,  cloudless  sky;  and  they 
but  dimly  serve  to  define  the  varie- 
ties of  shadows  cast  by  the  great 
cedar  on  the  lawn,  the  stiff  motion- 
less yew-trees  rising  at  regular  in- 
tervals from  a  priin-clipped  hedge, 
and  the  bare  stone  house,  known  as 
Hawkesley  Hall,  about  which  they 
stand  sentinel-wise.  Of  a  sudden 
a  window  on  the  ground -floor  is 
pushed  up,  and  a  little  stream  of 
light  is  thrown  forth,  cutting  in 
two  parts  the  surrounding  black- 
ness ;  and  after  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation a  woman's  figure  steps  forth, 
and  passing  beyond  the  stream,  of 
light  which  illumines  the  hedge  of 
yew,  proceeds  to  pace  back  and 
forth — a  restless  shadow  amongst 
all  these  quiet  ones.  The  starlight 
now  and  then,  as  she  passes  from 
the  darkness  of  the  cedar- tree  to 
the  fainter  shadows  that  lie  be- 
yond it,  gives  a  glimpse  of  a  pair 
of  white  arms  and  a  white  throat 
which  gleam  through  the  thin  black 
of  her  gown.  It  is  so  still,  that 
the  sweep  of  the  long  train  over 
the  soft  turf  is  magnified  into  a 
decided  sound  in  the  quiet  of  the 
night. 

At  length,  under  the  cedar,  there 
is  a  pause ;  the  two  arms  are  crossed 
on  a  low  bough,  and  a  white  face — 
very  white  in  this  faint  starlight — 
is  lifted  to  the  skies. 

"  Yes,  I  am  determined :  my  mind 
is  quite  made  up.  I  will  tell  him 
everything  to-night.  I  have  been 
a  coward  so  far,  but  I  will  be  one 
110  longer." 

The  voice  that  broke  the  stillness 


was  not  a  girl's  voice  :  one  instinc- 
tively felt  that,  notwithstanding  the 
evidence  of  the  slender  shape  dim- 
ly outlined  against  the  darkness. 
It  was  a  woman's  voice,  pure  and 
sweet,  but  with  the  richer  tones 
that  only  life  with  its  fuller  know- 
ledge can  give.  It  was  the  voice 
of  one  who  had  done  more  than 
catch  sweet  distant  visions,  or  dream 
tender  dreams,  of  the  "  Promised 
Land."  More  akin  was  it  to  that 
of  one  who  had  counted  the  cost 
of  the  journey  thither. 

But  then  grief,  instead  of  happi- 
ness, sometimes  turns  the  key  of 
life ;  and  from  either  guide  we  learn 
so  much,  that  it  is  often  difficult 
to  judge  from  a  face  or  a  voice 
which  has  been  the  teacher. 

"  I  wish  he  would  come,"  the 
voice  sighed,  a  minute  later.  "  My 
courage  is  growing  fainter  as  I  wait." 

Even  as  she  spoke  another  shadow 
for  a  second  eclipsed  the  stream  of 
light  from  the  open  window,  and  a 
man  with  hasty  feet  approached  her 
side. 

"  I  was  told  by  Benson  that  I 
should  find  Mrs  Jardyne  in  the 
garden.  But  is  it  wise,  darling, 
to  be  here  in  the  night  air  with  no 
shawl,  and  in  this  thin  gown  1 " 
laying  a  caressing  hand  upon  her 
arm. 

A  very  different  voice  this — young 
and  eager,  full  of  hope  and  life. 
Even  in  the  darkness,  had  it  fallen 
upon  your  ear,  you  would  have  placed 
its  owner  in  a  happy  category,  and 
sworn  that  he  was  standing  on  the 
verge  of  life,  looking  forth  over  wide 
vistas  lit  by  the  light  of  love  and 
hope. 
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"Vin,"  the  woman  said,  taking 
no  heed  of  his  words,  "  I  am  so  glad 
you  have  come.  I  want  to  tell  you 
something." 

"  Something  very  serious  it  must 
be.  What  a  grave  voice  !  "  taking 
her  hands  in  his  and  leaning  towards 
her,  the  while  essaying  through  the 
darkness  to  read  the  lines  of  the 
face  before  him.  And  then,  more 
lightly :  "  Let  us  hope  the  words 
are  not  worthy  of  the  tones  in  which 
they  are  spoken." 

"  I  wish,"  she  went  on,  for  a  mo- 
ment pressing  the  hands  that  held 
hers,  "to  speak  to  you  about  Mr 
Jardyne." 

"  Not  to-night,"  he  interrupted. 
"  Let  us  be  happy  to-night,  and 
forget  him.  Do  not  think  of  him," 
lie  pleaded  gently.  "  He  has  been 
dead, — how  many  years  is  it?  I 
hate  "  —  with  sudden  momentary 
passion — "to  remember  that  you 
have  had  a  past  in  which  I  have 
no  part  or  lot.  But,"  his  voice 
falling,  and  drawing  her  nearer  to 
him — the  kindly  darkness  hiding 
the  pain  in  his  eyes — "you  did  not 
love  him.  You  kept  that  good 
gift  for  me?" 

"  No,  Vin,  I  did  not  love  him," 
rousing  herself,  and  her  soft  voice 
hardening  ;  "  and  I  am  sorry  to 
speak  of  a  time  or  a  man  whose 
memory  I  wish,  oh,  I  Avish,  I  could 
blot  out  of  my  life.  But  I  must 
tell  you  something,  and  after  to- 
morrow  " 

"  After  to-morrow  you  will  no 
longer  be  his  widow ;  you  will  be 
my  wife." 

There  was  a  ring  of  proud  exul- 
tation in  the  glad  voice,  which 
seemed  blown  away  by  the  soft 
low  sigh  that  came  after  it — a  sigh 
that  was  almost  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  words  that  broke 
abruptly  in  upon  it.  "I -did  not 
lose  him  first  by  death " 

A  pause,  a  quick  painful  breath 
that  told  of  reddening  cheeks — 


and  the  stillness  round  seemed  all 
hushed,  like  the  young  man's  quiet 
dark  figure,  to  listen  to  the  swift 
words. 

"  No  :  three  months  after  I  was 
married,  I  woke  to  find  that  it  was 
not  love  that  had  prompted  him  to 
marry  the  heiress  of  Hawkesley ; 
and  sixteen  weeks  later,  he  pre- 
ferred a  life  of  poverty  with  the 
woman  he  did  love." 

Silence,  till  the  last  word  had 
died  away ;  and  then  a  rustle  in 
the  tall  boughs  overhead,  as  if  they 
had  paused  to  hear  the  secret,  and 
were  now  whispering  it  abroad  ; 
then  a  quick  movement  of  the 
man's  silent  figure,  and  his  arms 
were  tight  clasped  about  the  tall 
black  shadow. 

"My  poor  darling !"  he  whispered 
tenderly,  drawing  her  towards  him, 
till  her  face  was  hidden  against  his 
fast-beating  heart.  "  What  grief ! 
what  pain  !  But  it  is  all  over  now. 
From  to-day  you  have  to  forget  it 
all,  —  it  is  a  dream  of  long  ago. 
With  the  name,  the  remembrance 
will  be  banished.  You  give  me  all 
your  love,  do  you  not  ? " 

"  Yes,  Vin,"  in  a  low  voice,  "  it 
is  all  yours.  I  am  keeping  nothing 
back.  Ah,"  drawing  herself  out  of 
his  encircling  arms,  and  standing 
very  upright,  "  there  is  no  one  in 
all  the  wide  world  for  me  to  keep 
any  back  for.  Father,  mother — 
both  dead.  A  betrayed  wife,  and 
now  a  widow,  who  is  there  for  me 
to  care  for,  saving  you  ?  " 

"  That  is  the  past,"  he  urged, 
pleadingly.  "  The  future  is  what 
you  must  consider.  And  did  ever 
any  one  know  a  fairer  prospect  ? 
Young  and  beautiful,  rich,"  stretch- 
ing his  arms  comprehensively  forth, 
"  and  to  be  married  to-morrow  to 
one  whom  you  love,  and  who  loves 
you  more  than  any  one  in  the  wide, 
wide  world." 

"  And  the  other  side  of  the  pic- 
ture ? " 
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"  There  is  no  other  side." 
"  Ah,  Vin,  but  I  cannot  help 
seeing  it.  You,  so  young  and 
eager,  with  all  the  world  before 
you,  and  I  with  my  sad  past,  my 
Avifehood,  my  ten  years  of  widow- 
hood. It  seems  cruel  to  weight 
your  future  with  my  past.  I 
should  be  happier  even  if  I  were 
younger  than  you  in  years,  if  not 
in  experience;  but  I  am  not.  How 
much  older  am  I  ? " 

"  I  was  twenty-one  last  May." 

"  And  I  am  twenty-eight.    Seven 

years  between  us,  and  on  the  wrong 

side.     Oh,  Vin,  I  am  frightened  ! 

The  risk  is  too  great,"  in  trembling 


tones.  "  I  have  seen  so  much 
grief;  let  me  pass  you  by,  and  not 
throw  the  shadow  of  my  anxious 
life  across  yours." 

"  I  will  risk  it,"  he  said  quietly. 
"  My  life  shall  now  stand  between 
you  and  your  past,  so  fear  nothing. 
Com?,"  placing  a  tender,  protecting 
arm  about  her  waist,  "  let  us  go  in 
out  of  this  ghostly  darkness,  and 
you  will  be  braver,  and  I  shall  see 
the  sweet  eyes  that  I  love  so  well." 

He  drew  her  gently  towards  the 
open  window  as  he  spoke,  and 
through  the  bar  of  light  they  passed 
into  the  house  together,  from  the  en- 
circling darkness  that  lay  without. 


CHAPTER   II. 


'  How  soon  our  bliss  is  marred  1 " 


A  cloudless  sky  overhead,  a  bril- 
liant morning  sun  lighting  up  a 
sleepy  world,  its  searching  rays 
even  lessening  the  gloom  of  the 
cedar,  and  of  the  sombre  shadowy 
yews,  and  bathing  in  golden  light 
the  tall  figure  of  Denis  Jardyne,  as 
in  a  soft  white  morning  gown  she 
sits  at  a  table  covered  with  the 
wealth,  of  a  summer-garden,  arrang- 
ing with  deft  fingers,  bowls  of  many- 
coloured  roses. 

In  the  strong  morning  light  we 
can  see  her  with  whose  shadow  we 
made  acquaintance  last  night.  The 
voice  spoke  truly ;  the  shadow  of 
life  has  swept  first  youth  out  of  the 
sweet  face.  But  something  better 
than  mere  beauty  or  mere  youth 
lies  in  the  soft  brown  eyes,  is  hid 
away  in  the  gentle,  grave  mouth. 

The  face  is  too  thin  for  beauty, 
the  figure  too  thin  also ; — perhaps 
if  we  were  to  make  an  inventory 
of  her  charms,  thousands  of  other 
faults  would  become  patent ;  but 
by  those  who  knew  her — who  knew 
the  tender  sympathy  of  the  brown 
eyes,  the  unvarying  charm  of  the 
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sweet  voice — Denis  Jardyne  was 
always  considered  beautiful. 

The  sun  came  pouring  into  tho 
little  sitting-room,  and  enriched  the 
glowing  colours  of  the  red  roses, 
and  seemed  to  bring  a  faint  blush 
to  the  delicate  beauty  of  the  white 
ones  ;  and  Mrs  Jardyne,  lifting  her 
head  with  a  little  joyful  smile,  her 
hands  full  of  flowers,  murmured  as 
she  placed  them  in  a  great  blue 
bowl,  "  Happy  is  the  bride  that  the 
sun  shines  on." 

The  opening  of  the  door  dis- 
turbed her  thoughts,  and  she  turned 
her  head  on  seeing  old  Benson 
standing  in  the  doorway. 

"  "What  is  it  ? "  she  questioned. 

"  There  is  some  one  asking  to  see 
you,  ma'am.  I  have  told  him  as 
it  is  most  inconvenient ;  but  he  says 
he  will  not  detain  you  many  mo- 
ments, and  that  he  particularly 
wishes  to  see  you." 

"  What  is  his  name  1 " 

"  He  did'nt  give  it — only  said  as 
his  business  is  most  important,  and 
that  he  cannot  leave  a  message." 

"  Well,  ask  him  to  come  in  here," 
2  i 
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Mrs  Jardyne  replied,  turning  back 
to  her  roses. 

A  minute  later  the  door  was  re- 
opened, and  a  tall,  middle-aged 
man  entered  the  room.  In  a  very 
leisurely  manner  Mrs  Jardyne  turn- 
ed round  at  the  sound  of  the  clos- 
ing door, — that  happy  smile  still 
upon  her  face,  like  a  reflection  of 
the  brilliant  sunlight  that  illumin- 
ated the  room, — her  slender  hands 
full  of  flowers,  to  learn  what  was 
the  stranger's  message. 

But  as  her  gaze  fell  on  the  tall 
figure  standing  so  motionless,  the 
sombre  eyes  fixed  on  hers,  of  a 
sudden  the  colour  fled  from  cheeks 
and  lips,  the  smile  vanished,  leav- 
ing the  face  drawn  and  agonised ; 
the  flowers  fell  unnoticed  to  her 
feet,  whilst  a  low  sharp  cry  escaped 
her—"  Robert !  " 

Ah  !  it  required  not  his  voice  to 
tell  her,  as  she  looked  at  the  hag- 
gard face  and  miserable  eyes,  that 
they  were  those  that  had  looked 
away  her  heart  when  she  was  only 
seventeen  years  old. 

She  did  not  speak  again,  did  not 
utter  another  cry.  Her  very  brain 
and  heart  seemed  turning  into  stone, 
as  she  stood  gazing  at  this  ghost  of 
the  past,  that  had  risen  up  to  kill 
with  its  cold  finger  all  her  beautiful 
present. 

There  she  remained,  white  and 
petrified,  all  her  terrified  soul  gaz- 
ing out  of  her  eyes — eyes  which  he 
who  stood  facing  her  found  it  hard 
to  meet. 

It  was  he,  the  man,  who  at 
length  broke  the  horrible  silence, 
taking  a  few  steps  nearer  to  her  as 
he  spoke. 

"I  have  come,"  he  said,  "only 
because  it  was  told  me  that  a  false 
report  had  reached  you  that  I  was 
dead.  I  only  learnt,"  flushing  un- 
easily, "  about  you  a  few  days  ago, 
and  I  have  travelled  night  and  day 
since,  to  let  you  know  the  facts  of 
the  case." 


He  was  standing  close  beside  her 
now.  Apparently  his  proximity 
brought  back  the  life  to  her  frozen 
limbs. 

With  a  shudder,  she  took  a  hasty 
step  away  from  him,  stretching  out 
her  hands  as  she  did  so.  "Don't 
come  near  me,"  she  panted.  "  I 
cannot  breathe  when  you  are  near 
me!" 

He  took  a  step  away  from  her, 
but  he  answered  nothing,  and  his 
eyes  fell  before  hers. 

"  Do  not  fear,"  then  he  said  bit- 
terly. "  Do  you  think  that  it  is 
any  pleasure  to  me  to  come  and  tell 
you  this  ?  Why,  I  would  ten  thou- 
sand times  rather  you  had  been 
happy  in  your  own  way  ;  but  some- 
thing— conscience  perhaps — urged 
me  to  undeceive  you,  so  here  I  am. 
Now  that  I  have  told  you,  there  is 
nothing  else  to  be  said  by  either  of 
us,  so  I  am  going.  I  meant  only 
to  spare  you  future  misery,  for  you 
would  surely  have  discovered  the 

truth  some  day ;  but •"  waver- 

ingly  then  turned  away  a  gaunt, 
shabby,  stooping  figure,  towards 
the  door. 

"  Robert,"  she  called,  "  forgive 
me.  You  did  not  mean  to  be  cruel, 
I  know.  But  listen,"  her  voice 
rising  passionately.  "Ten  years 
ago  you  destroyed  my  youth,  bury- 
ing it  for  ever  in  a  dishonoured 
grave.  You  killed  my  happiness, 
my  faith,  my  love — everything  I 
had  of  value ;  and  now  that  after 
all  these  years  I  have  acquired  a 
fresh  store  to  serve  me  for  the 
coming  time,  you  take  that  away 
also.  Past  and  future,  you  have 
robbed  me  of  everything  !  " 

Mr  Jardyne  paused  when  his 
wife's  voice  broke  the  stillness,  but 
he  did  not  turn  his  head,  perhaps 
had  not  courage  sufficient  to  look 
at  her  standing  amidst  her  flowers 
in  the  brilliant  sunshine,  with  all 
its  reflection  faded  off  her  face. 
Perhaps  he  remembered  the  expres- 
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sion  of  the  sorrowful  brown  eyes, 
and  feared  to  meet  them. 

But  after  that  moment  of  irreso- 
lution he  turned  back,  and  without 
looking  at  her,  "  Denis,"  he  said, 
"  it  is  folly  to  talk  of  grief  for  such 
wrongs  as  yours.  This  world  may 
never  see  them  righted,  and  they 
all  lie  at  my  door.  But  you  must 
always  remember  the  law  is  on 
your  side.  It  lies  with  yourself 
alone  whether  you  Avill  appeal 
to  it." 

"  But  you  know,"  she  inter- 
rupted, "  that  I  never  would. 
Years  ago  I  decided  that  such 
sorrow  as  mine  could  not  be  righted 
in  such  fashion.  And  I  do  not 
waver  now." 

He  did  not  answer  her  words, 
but  after  a  moment,  "  Denis,"  he 
went  on,  "  you  need  not  despair. 
You  are  yet  young.  Life  has  gone 
very  hard  with  me,"  a  painful  red 
dyeing  his  cheeks.  "  I  do  not  look 
like  one  who  will  live  for  ever." 

"  Ah,  Robert,"  she  cried,  her 
voice  breaking,  "  I  am  not  hard 
enough,  or  cruel  enough,  to  care 
for  happiness  won  in  such  a  fashion ! 
What  have  I  said,"  her  voice  soft- 
ening, "  that  could  make  you  think 
so  ? "  And  as  she  took  in  the  shab- 
biness  of  his  attire,  the  thin  hollows 
in  his  cheeks,  and  the  dark  circles 
round  his  eyes,  "  Surely  the  past 
has  some  hold  on  you,  or  you  would 
not  have  come  here  to  day ;  for  I 
know,  Robert — I  know  you  only 
meant  kindly  towards  me,  though 
you  have  broken  my  heart.  And 
surely,  also,  it  has  some  hold  on  me, 
for  it  pains  me  to  see  you  looking 
thus  miserable." 

He  did  not  answer  her,  but  took 
a  few  steps  towards  the  door,  and 
there  once  more  paused. 

"  It  is  cowardly,  I  suppose,"  then 
he  said  abruptly,  "  to  wish  one's 
self  dead,  but  that  is  what  1  wish 
to-day.  Life  clings  so  persistently 
to  those  to  whom  it  is  worthless." 


Another  moment's  silence,  then 
a  faint  flush  dyeing  her  white 
cheeks. 

"Where  is  she?"  Denis  asked, 
quickly. 

"Ah,  dead  !"  he  cried,  a  ring  of 
anguish  in  his  voice. 

The  softness  fled  away  from  the 
brown  eyes,  the  voice  grew  hard 
and  cold.  "You  took  your  choice," 
she  said.  "  You  took  your  happi- 
ness at  the  expense  of  mine ;  and 
now,  now  when  after  long  years  of 
misery  I  have  love  offered  me  once 
more,  it  is  to  you  again  I  owe  its 
loss.  "  Oh,"  with  sudden  vehe- 
mence, clasping  her  hands  together, 
"  go,  I  pray  of  you  !  It  is  all  I  ask 
of  you,  all  you  can  do  for  me — - 
never  to  let  me  see  your  face 
again  ! " 

With  the  last  word  she  sank 
down  on  the  chair,  burying  her 
face  in  her  arms,  thrown  despair- 
ingly amongst  the  ciushed  roses, 
and  Robert  Jardyne  paused  one 
moment  on  the  threshold  to  look 
at  her. 

He  noticed  the  prone  head,  the 
summer  sunbeams  turning  to  gold 
the  brown  soft  hair;  the  despairing 
figure  of  the  woman  in  the  white 
gown,  with  the  red  and  yellow 
roses  at  her  feet,  where  they  had 
dropped  from  her  careless  hands ; 
the  profusion  of  blossoms  all  about 
her,  the  blue  bowls,  the  summer 
sunlight  flooding  the  whole  room 
with  its  clear  gold ;  and  beyond,  the 
dark  green  of  the  yews,  standing 
stiff  and  solemn. 

It  was  a  picture  imprinted  on 
his  brain  to  haunt  him  to  the  last 
hour  of  his  life. 

With  his  hand  on  the  lock  he 
half  turned  towards  her.  "  You 
shall  learn,"  he  said  slowly,  "  the 
first  moment  that  you  are  free. 
Good-bye." 

There  was  no  answering  word 
— no  sign  even  she  had  heard — 
and,  without  another  syllable,  he 
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turned  the  handle,  and  she  was  left 
alone. 

Outside,  in  the  fresh  morning 
air,  Vincent  Halliwell  was  making 
his  way  as  swiftly  as  young  happy 
feet  would  carry  him,  whistling 
snatches  of  songs  as  he  walked. 

Strong  and  agile,  every  movement 
full  of  life  and  hope,  Avithout  a  line 
on  the  open  brow  to  tell  of  the 
twenty-one  years  that  had  passed 
over  the  fair  young  head,  he  found 
himself  at  the  entrance  to  Hawkes- 
ley,  standing  face  to  face  with  a 
tall,  stooping  stranger,  who  was 
issuing  forth — a  shabby,  dark  figure 
— into  the  brilliant  sunlight. 

There  was  a  moment's  almost 
involuntary  pause,  and  then,  not 
meeting  the  glad  young  eyes  turned 
on  his,  "Mr  HalliwelU"  said  the 
stranger,  interrogatively. 

"  You  wish  to  see  me  ? "  the 
quick  boyish  tones  questioned. 

And  on  receiving  a  reply  in  the 
affirmative,  the  two  turned  away 
together  in  the  direction  of  the 
lawn  and  its  overshadowing  cedar, 
the  impatient,  eager  steps  of  Vin- 
cent Halliwell  striving  to  keep  pace 
with  the  slow  feet  of  his  companion. 

Fully  two  hours  later  the  door 
of  the  sitting-room  was  slowly 
opened,  and  Vincent  Halliwell, 
standing  on  the  threshold,  saw, 
as  Robert  Jardyne  had  done,  the 
white  figure  in  the  flame  of  sun- 
light. 

But  the  brilliancy  all  around 
seemed  to  mock  at  the  despairing, 
drooped  head,  at  the  fading  roses  ; 
and  noting  all  this,  it  was  with 
a  cry  of  pain  that  he  flung  him- 
self on  his  knees  beside  her,  kiss- 
ing the  white  gown  and  slender 
hands. 

"Ah,  my  darling,  do  not  des- 
pair !  Lift  your  head  and  speak  to 
me." 

And  as  she  did  not  move,  "  Look 
at  me  ! "  he  cried  vehemently.  "  Do 
you  think  that  I  am  going  to  give 


you  up  1  Why,  if  every  obstacle 
earth  contains  lay  between  us,  my 
love  would  eventually  conquer,  and 
I  should  win  you." 

She  raised  her  head  then,  but  it 
was  only  to  say,  unheeding  of  his 
tender,  eager  words,  "  Why  have 
you  come1?  Oh,"  clasping  her 
hands,  "  I  cannot  bear  it !  I  can- 
not. Life  is  too  hard — always  has 
been  too  hard — for  me.  But,"  her 
voice  sinking,  "  I  am  conquered 
now.  I  have  no  courage  left." 

"  No,  no,  Denis,  you  are  too 
brave  a  woman  for  that,"  rising 
and  pacing  the  room.  "  It  is  but 
a  little  more  you  will  have  to  bear, 
and  then  you  will  be  mine  to  pro- 
tect. For  you  love  me,"  pausing, 
and  placing  two  strong  hands  on 
her  shoulders.  "  Yes,"  looking 
into  the  miserable.,  upraised  eyes, 
"  true  as  truth.  Whatever  else 
may  change,  your  love  never  will. 
It  is  mine  for  ever." 

"  For  ever,  Vin,  for  ever,"  pas- 
sionately, lifting  her  hands  implor- 
ingly, and  then  a  faint  colour  burn- 
ing into  her  cheeks.  "  But  love 
will  not  set  things  straight ;  love 
will  not  help  us  to  say  Good-bye. 
The  courage  I  have  been  gathering 
so  hardly  these  last  two  hours  is  all 
departing.  Do  not  try  it  too  far. 
For  old  times'  sake,"  taking  his 
hand  in  her  two  slender,  burning 
ones, — "  for  old  times'  sake,  kiss  me 
once,  and  wish  me  well ;  and  then 
go — pass  out  of  my  life  for  ever." 

"  Denis  !  "  he  cried  hoarsely,  of  a 
sudden  seeming  to  grasp  the  mean- 
ing of  her  words,  to  note  the  an- 
guish of  her  eyes, —  "you  do  not 
know  what  you  are  saying.  Leave 
you  ?  Bid  you  farewell  for  ever  1 
It  is  impossible.  No ;  hear  me — 
you  shall  hear  me,"  as  she  would 
have  stayed  his  words,  obliging 
her  as  he  spoke  to  sit  down,  and 
flinging  himself  on  his  knees  by 
her  side,  whence  he  could  look  up 
into  the  shadowy  brown  eyes. 
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"  You  arc  a  woman — a  tender,  lov- 
ing woman — but  that  is  all.  You 
cannot  judge  for  me.  I  am  a  man. 
No,"  tightening  his  hold  on  the 
hand  he  held,  "there  is  no  use 
saying  you  are  older  than  I.  Yes- 
terday, perhaps,  I  was  a  boy,  and 
you  a  woman ;  but  to-day  I  am 
ten  years  older  ! " 

"Ah,  poor  Yin!"  she  said  quick- 
ly, for  a  moment  laying  her  slight 
hand  on  the  fair  head. 

But  she  added  nothing  further, 
did  not  strive  to  check  him,  as  his 
cheeks  flushing,  his  words  coming 
faster  in  his  excitement,  he  told 
her  that  the  law  was  her  only  rem- 
edy. That  the  bar  of  the  lav/  once 
placed  between  her  and  the  man 
who  had  ruined  her  happiness,  her 
life  would  be  her  own,  to  do  what 
she  would  with. 

"  In  the  meantime,"  he  went  on, 
"  I  will  wait.  I  will  go  abroad, 
never  see  you — it  will  only  be  for 
a  year — it  is  not  so  very  long,  for 
we  can  trust  each  other;  and  oh, 
my  love,"  his  voice  failing  him, 
"  you  are  well  worth  waiting 
for  ! " 

She  heard  him  in  perfect  silence — 
not  one  interruption  did  she  offer  ; 
but  there  was  something  more  chil- 
ling, more  hopeless,  in  the  stillness 
and  gravity,  than  there  would  have 
been  in  the  most  outspoken  con- 
demnation. 

And  so  Vincent  Halliwell  felt, 
though  even  to  himself  he  would 
not  acknowledge  it. 

He  knew  what  the  quiet  voice 
was  going  to  say,  even  before  the 
low  tones  fell  on  his  ear. 

"No,  Vin,  I  could  not.  You 
know  it,  even  whilst  you  are  say- 
ing it.  Do  you  not  1 "  tenderly,  as 
he  made  no  reply.  "  No  law  can 
undo  the  past.  It  can  give  me 
freedom,"  as  he  would  have  inter- 
rupted, "  but  that  I  have.  He  has 
promised  never  to  return.  And  if 
he  keeps  his  word,  I  ask  nothing 


more  from  life.  So  much  hold  my 
past  has  upon  me,  that  I  could  not 
bear  to  have  his  name — my  name," 
a  little  bitterly — "dragged  through 
the  mire.  And  as  for  the  rest, 
well,  I  must  let  it  go." 

"  But  you  shall  not,"  he  cried 
impetuously.  "If  you  have  no 
thought  for  yourself, — if,"  passion- 
ately, "  you  do  not  care  for  your- 
self, all  the  same  you  must  think 
of  me.  I,"  his  voice  faltering,  "  can- 
not let  it  go." 

"  And  do  you  think  it  costs  me 
nothing  to  say  so  1  I  speak  calmly, 
because  when  two  hours  ago  that 
door  opened,  and  I  saw  him  stand- 
ing on  the  threshold,  then  I  died. 
Then  all  happy  things  were  in  a 
second  of  time  swept  out  of  my  life, 
and  I  suffered  all  I  could  suffer. 
Ah,  poor  Yin,  poor  Yin!"  her  calm- 
ness of  a  sudden  leaving  her,  and 
the  tears  filling  her  eyes,  "  how 
can  I  bear  it !  Something  always 
told  me  I  was  not  fated  to  enjoy 
such  happiness." 

But  even  yet  Yincent  Halliwell 
could  not  believe  her,  could  not 
comprehend  that  his  will  would 
not  eventually  conquer  hers,  more 
especially  as  her  love  was  fighting 
on  his  side  ;  but  his  passion  and 
eloquence  were  alike  unavailing ; 
she  could  only  implore  of  him  to 
leave  her,  to  shorten  these  bitter 
moments,  leaving  her  for  ever  the 
memory  of  his  love,  on  which  her 
heart  would  live. 

"If,"  her  voice  faltering,  "they 
should  never  meet  again." 

The  agony  of  her  voice  and  eyes 
touched  him,  and  he  stood  silent 
before  her,  noting  as  in  a  dream 
the  soft  brown  of  the  hair,  the 
sweet  tearful  eyes — which  strove 
not  to  meet  his — and  the  other 
beauties  of  the  slender  white-robed 
figure,  which  only  that  morning 
he  had  thought  would  so  soon  pass 
into  his  keeping  for  ever. 

And  with  that  thought,  with  the 
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remembrance  that  he  was  giving  it 
all  up, — or  rather  that  it  had  of  a 
sudden  passed  beyond  his  grasp — 
he  flung  himself  on  his  knees,  and 
with  his  face  hidden  in  the  slender 
hands  on  her  lap,  he  burst  into 
tears.  She  felt  those  burning  tears, 
with  what  a  pang,  who  can  say  1  but 
no  word  escaped  her  ;  though  pres- 
ently, as  he  did  not  move,  she  with 
her  left  hand,  on  which  an  opal 
ring — his  ring — shimmered,  gently 
smoothed  his  ruffled  fair  curls  with 
a  tender,  caressing  movement. 

At  length,  —  "  You  have  con- 
quered," he  said,  not  looking  up. 
"  When  you  speak  to  me,  and  pray 
of  me  to  go,  I  can  do  nothing  but 
obey  you,  though  it  is  to  my  own 
misery,  —  and  I  believe  to  yours. 
But,"  raising  his  head,  "  should  you 
ever  repent,  you  swear  you  will  let 
me  know1?  Denis,"  passionately, 
taking  her  hand  in  his,  "  swear  to 
me  that  the  very  moment  you  learn 
you  are  free,  you  will  send  for  me. 
Be  it  to-morrow,  or  twenty  years 
hence — let  me  be  in  England,  or 
hundreds  of  miles  away — write  but 
the  one  word  "  Come,"  and  as 
swiftly  as  I  can  be  by  your  side, 
so  swiftly  may  you  count  upon 
me." 

"  I  swear  it,  Vin,"  she  answered 
low,  her  hand  in  his.  "  And  if  you 
do  not  come,  I  will  forgive  you ; 

and  if  you  do — ah "  breaking 

off :  "  say  Good-bye, — I  cannot  bear 
it!" 

"  It  is  only  at  your  bidding  that 
I  say  it  at  all,"  he  cried.  "Un- 
say your  words  even  now.  Con- 
sider,— for  my  sake,  for  your  own 
sake " 

But  she  only  shook  her  head 
impatiently,  her  lips  growing  white 
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the  while.  And  his  young  eager- 
ness seemed  destroyed  by  the  chil- 
ling hopelessness  of  her  looks.  He 
said  nothing,  but  with  a  sudden 
movement  he  took  her  in  his  arms 
and  kissed  the  white  lips  and 
cheeks  with  such  passion,  that  she 
shrank  away  terrified. 

"  That  is  my  '  good-bye,'  "  he  said 
hoarsely.  "  Good-bye,  my  love,  my 
promised  wife ;  we  are  young,  we 
can  afford  to  wait.  I  will  live  on 
the  thought  of  that." 

At  the  door  he  paused  irreso- 
lutely, then  returned  once  more  to 
her  side. 

"  Say  something  to  me,"  he  said, 
— "  something  to  comfort  me." 

She  half  stretched  out  her  hands 
as  the  miserable  words  fell  on  her 
ear,  but  then,  as  if  remembering 
all  that  lay  between  them,  clasped 
them  tightly  together. 

"What  can  I  say,  Vin?"  she 
began.  "  It  seems  to  me  I  have 
spoilt  your  life  for  you.  What  can 
I  pray  for  you?  I  think,  dear, 
the  kindest  prayer  I  can  pray  is, 
that  God  will  be  very  good  to  you. 
and  teach  you  to  forget."  And  as 
he  would  have  interrupted  :  "No, 
Yin,  I  do  not  mean  anything  un- 
kind, though  just  now,  perhaps, 
it  may  sound  so ;  but  life  is  not 
given  us  just  to  lament  in.  And 
you  are  so  young  and  strong,  and 
have  so  much  to  do  with  your  life, 
that  you  will  be  brave,  will  you 
not  ? " 

"Thank  you,  Denis,"  lifting  her 
hand  to  his  lips.  "  For  your  sake 
I  will  be  brave,  and — I  will  wait :  " 
and  so  turned  away  through  the 
rays  of  sunlight  into  the  cold  world, 
which  for  him  lay  beyond  the 
reach  of  Denis  Jardyne's  smiles. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


, "  And  most  forget." 


In  the  brightest,  happiest  life, 
ten  years  make  many  changes  :  the 
point  of  view  is  altered,  the  line 
of  hopes  and  fears  gets  shifted. 

To  whom  is  it  given  to  look 
back  ten  years,  and  say,  "  Those 
whom  I  loved  then,  to  them  do  my 
thoughts  turn  to-day  :  as  they  were 
first  then,  so  are  they  first  to-day  "  ? 

But  to  Denis  Jardyne,  as  she 
paced  up  and  down  a  pretty  Lon- 
don drawing-room,  no  such  thoughts 
came,  no  such  comparisons  of  to- 
day and  yesterday.  For  was  not 
this  the  tenth  anniversary  of  that 
wedding-day  that  had  risen  fair 
and  cloudless  as  to-day  had  done  ; 
and  had  she  not  now  in  her  pos- 
session a  small  note,  which  told 
her  how  a  troubled  heart  had 
wrought  out  its  ordained  task,  and 
at  length  slept  calmly — forgotten 
alike  its  sin  and  sorrow — by  the 
blue  Mediterranean  waves? 

"  So  that  now,"  lifting  tender 
dark  eyes  and  smiling  softly,  in 
such,  a  fashion  as  to  make  one  for- 
get she  was  no  longer  young  and 
girlish — "  now  he  may  come  back. 
Even,"  with  a  sad  little  smile,  "  if 
he  no  longer  wishes  anything  else, 
at  least  I  may  see  him.  Ah, 
Vin,"  clasping  her  hands  together, 
"just  to  hear  your  voice  !" 

It  was  a  perfect  summer  day,  a 
day  best  enjoyed  in  thorough  idle- 
ness— and  in  such  fashion  Denis 
Jardyne  toyed  with  each  summer 
hour. 

The  little  note  hidden  away  on 
her  heart,  seemed  to  carry  soothing 
in  its  touch,  and  through  the  morn- 
ing hours  she  strove,  though  in- 
effectually, to  take  up  one  employ- 
ment after  another.  And  at  last, 
owning  herself  beaten,  she  gave 
orders  that  no  one  should  be  ad- 


mitted ;  and  settling  herself  com- 
fortably in  an  easy -chair  in  the 
pretty  little  boudoir,  from  which 
every  ray  of  sunlight  had  been 
carefully  excluded,  she  gave  herself 
up  to  idle  thought. 

"  Four  o'clock,"  glancing  towards 
the  mantel  -  shelf.  "I  have  two 
hours  to  think  in,  and  in  which 
to  write  my  letter,"  a  little  flush 
of  red  stealing  into  her  cheeks. 
"What  shall  I  say?" 

"  Five  o'clock  ! "  as  the  silvery 
chime  broke  the  silence  again. 
"  What  a  short  hour  it  has  been  ! 
Now,"  rising  to  her  feet,  "  I  must 
write." 

She  moved  slowly  to  the  table, 
and  drew  pen  and  paper  towards 
her.  But  even  with  the  pen  in 
her  hand  and  the  paper  before 
her,  it  was  a  long,  long  time  before 
the  letter  was  written,  though  the 
words  were  few  that  it  contained. 

"  Come,  dear  Vin,  wherever  you 
may  be,  and  let  me  see  you  once 
more.  If  you  are  happy,  still  let 
me  see  you,  and  know  it,  and  re-, 
joice  to  know  it.  If  you  are  un- 
happy, come  and  let  me  comfort 
you,  if  I  still  have  the  power." 
Then  the  signature,  "Denis  Jar- 
dyne,"  and  the  date,  ten  years  since 
she  first  thought  of  writing  this 
letter,  and  the  thought  sent  a 
momentary  chill  to  her  heart.  But 
she  folded  it  up  and  sealed  the  en- 
velope, addressed  to  the  care  of  his 
lawyer, — the  only  addre-s  he  had 
left  when  he  bid  her  farewell  so 
long  ago, — for  the  first  time  mak- 
ing use  of  it,  since  that  morning  of 
her  first  despair.  Then  as  she  sat 
watching  it,  and  in  fancy  following 
it  on  the  journey :  how  far  would 
it  have  to  go  ere  finding  him  ?  how 
long  would  it  be  ere  she  held  his 
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answer  in  her  hand1? — there  came 
a  knock  at  the  door,  and  the  warn- 
ing voice  of  her  niaid,  bidding  her 
remember  she  was  diniug  out,  and 
that  it  was  growing  late.  With 
the  letter  still  in  her  hand  she 
went  up-stairs. 

"  I  will  post  it  to  night,"  she 
thought,  laying  it  on  the  table. 
"  But  no,"  a  sudden  idea  striking 
her,  "  I  will  go  to  the  lawyer  my- 
self with  it  to-morrow,  and  learn 
where  he  is,  and  how  long  it  will 
be  before  I  can  hear  from  him." 
And  the  thought  sent  a  flame  of 
colour  into  her  cheeks,  that  for  a 
moment  seemed  to  restore  to  her, 
her  lost  youth. 

When  she  was  ready  she  dis- 
missed her  maid,  and  cautiously 
locking  the  door,  crept  candle  in 
hand  to  a  large  mirror,  and  looked 
long  and  earnestly  at  herself,  blush- 
ing the  while  at  the  unaccustomed 
vanity  of  her  action. 

She  leant  so  close  to  the  glass, 
that  every  line  under  the  dark  eyes 
and  about  the  sweet  mouth,  every 
grey  thread  in  the  brown  hair,  were 
distinctly  visible.  And  after  a 
moment,  "Ah  !  "  she  exclaimed  im- 
patiently, turning  away,  "Why  do  I 
look  1  Do  I  not  know  that  I  have 
grown  old?  that  all  the  beauty 
I  once  had,  has  vanished  away  ? 
Why  do  I  remind  myself  of  it  1 
Why  does  my  heart  keep  young] 
It  is  out  of  keeping  with  myself  ! " 

She  unlocked  the  door,  and  went 
down-stairs  calm  and  grave,  the 
shadowy  smile  that  had  haunted 
her  all  day  quite  swept  away. 

Later  on  that  same  evening  in 
Lady  Andrewes's  rooms  in  Berke- 
ley Street,  a  pleasant  party  was 
assembled ;  but  that  was  scarcely 
strange,  for  Lady  Andrewes  had  a 
happy  knack  of  getting  the  right 
people  together ;  and  on  this  hot 
July  evening  they  seemed  to  en- 
joy themselves  in  all  varieties  of 
fashion,  from  the  charmed  audi- 
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ence  gathered  round  the  piano  in 
one  room,  to  those  listening  to  the 
lightest  gossip  of  the  hour,  and  its 
attendant  flirtation,  about  the  wide 
open  windows  that  looked  into  the 
silent  night. 

"  How  beautifully  Mrs  Jardyne 
plays  !  "  some  one  remarked ;  and 
there  was  a  pause  in  the  low  hum 
of  conversation,  to  listen  to  one 
of  Mendelssohn's  tender,  wordless 
songs :  music  that  seemed  to  come 
from  Denis's  heart,  and  that,  as  she 
played,  seemed  to  herself  and  others 
stamped  with  her  own  sad  indi- 
viduality. 

"  Who  did  you  say  was  playing  ?" 
a  quick  voice  asked, — the  voice  of 
a  man  who  had  been  standing  for 
a  few  minutes  behind  the  player; 
and  as  he  put  his  question,  he 
leant  forward  to  try  and  gain  a 
glimpse  of  the  musician's  face. 

Before  the  question  received  an 
answer  there  was  a  jarring  discord 
that  killed  the  sweet  sounds,  and 
Mrs  Jardyne  rose  to  her  feet,  with 
a  gasp  as  if  for  breath. 

But  in  a  moment,  with  a,  word  of 
apology  for  the  mistake  she  had 
made,  she  was  quiet  and  grave  as 
ever,  and  she  walked  the  whole 
length  of  the  room  on  the  arm  of 
the  man  who  had  been  standing 
by  her  side,  ere  she  paused,  and 
turned  her  eyes  back  in  the  direc- 
tion whence  she  had  come. 

What  she  saw,  when  she  did  so, 
was  a  bearded,  bronzed  man,  with 
the  eager  blue  eyes  she  had  thought 
of  so  often,  and  seen  in  so  many  a 
weary  vigil ;  eyes  that  had  matched 
so  well  the  young,  confident  voice. 

And  by  his  side  stood  a  slender 
brown-eyed  girl,  in  sheeny  whito 
satin ;  strings  of  pearls  in  the  soft 
brown  hair,  and  on  the  round  arms, 
and  about  the  fair  throat :  a  pic- 
ture, indeed,  of  all  that  was  most 
gentle  and  lovable  in  womankind  ; 
a  picture,  that  in  some  faint,  in- 
tangible fashion,  brought  back  to 
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Denis  Jardyne  her  own  girlhood, 
and  what  she  herself  had  been 
before  life  had  dealt  so  roughly 
with  her. 

"Who," — was  it  her  own  voice 
she  heard,  that  sounded  so  misty 
and  far  off? — "who  is  that  girl  by 
the  piano,  Mr  Lewis,  do  you  know?" 

"That  is  Mrs  Halliwell, — Vin 
Halliwell's  wife, — you  know.  He 
is  just  home  fiom  India,  or  some 
far-off  spot,  where  he  has  been 
wandering  for  years  and  years. 
But  his  wandering  has  stood  him 
in  good  stead.  She  is  lovely,  is 
she  not  ? " 

"  Lovely,"  the  far-off  voice  whis- 
pered. "I  used  to  know  him — I 
should  like  to  speak  to  him,  I 
think." 

So,  leaning  on  Mr  Lewis's  arm, 
she  made  her  way  towards  the  far 
end  of  the  room. 

"  Halliwell," — Mr  Lewis  touched 
his  arm,  and  then  Denis's  voice  in- 
terposed :  "  I  am  Mrs  Jardyne.  I 
saw  you  here,  and  am  come  to  ask 
you  to  introduce  me 'to  your  wife." 

At  her  voice  a  shadow  of  pain 
crept  into  the  frank  blue  eyes. 
Xot  pain  itself,  but  the  faintest, 
far-off  shadow  of  it,  as  on  a  happy, 
sunny  day,  some  casual  occurrence 
may  bring  to  our  mind  some  poign- 
ant sorrow  once  experienced,  over 
which  the  waves  of  time  have 
washed  since,  till  the  very  memory 
of  it  is  dulled:  and  then,  "Denis!" 
he  exclaimed,  and  for  a  moment 
looked  at  her,  as  if  striving  to  see 
a  vanished  dream  in  the  tall,  black- 
robed  figure  before  him,  in  the  still, 
grave  face, —  there  was  no  shadowy 
smile  about  the  mouth  now, — in 
the  careworn  eyes,  in  the  many 
grey  hairs  time  had  sown  in  the 
smooth  brown  locks. 

He  added  nothing  to  his  excla- 
mation, but  introduced  his  sweet 
shy  wife,  and  watched  with  all  a 
lover's  pride  the  glance  of  admira- 
tion Denis  gave  towards  the  girlish 
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face;  and  when  Mrs  Halliwell  turn- 
ed away,  he  followed  her  graceful 
figure  with  his  eyes  for  half  a 
moment,  before  he  turned  back  to 
his  companion. 

"  She  is  lovely,"  Denis  said 
softly. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  think  so." 

The  quick  boyish  voice,  scarcely 
aged  at  all,  just  as  she  had  remem- 
bered it  all  these  years. 

And  then  more  slowly,  after  a 
pause  :  "When  first  I  saw  her  she 
reminded  me  of  you.  I  think  that 
was  what  first  drew  me  towards 
her." 

That  was  all.  The  past,  except 
for  a  certain  intangible  halo,  was 
cut  away  from  behind  him.  He 
was  not  careless,  he  had  scarcely 
indeed  forgotten,  but  it  was  past. 

He  had  loved  this  woman  once, 
— this  woman,  on  whom  every  hour 
of  these  ten  years  had  set  their 
distinctive  mark.  A  great  tragedy 
had  divided  their  lives;  they  had 
gone  their  several  ways,  and  after 
sore  trouble  and  heartbreak,  he  had 
lived  it  down. 

Her  own  wish  had  been  granted. 
"  God  had  been  good  to  him;  he  had 
forgotten." 

Forgotten  so  completely,  that  he 
never  even  observed  that  on  the 
slim  ungloved  hand  that  hung  by 
her  side,  still  shimmered  his  opal 
ring.  That  night,  with  slow  weary 
steps,  Denis  Jardyne  mounted  the 
stairs  to  her  own  room. 

She  sent  away  her  maid  :  "  She 
would  rather  le  alone,"  she  said  : 
and  then  she  walked  over  to  the 
table,  and  took  up  the  letter  that  had 
cost  her  so  much  trouble  to  write. 

She  did  not  open  it, — she  read 
the  address  once  over,  and  then 
she  held  it  in  the  flame  of  the 
candle  till  a  small  brown  heap  of 
ashes  was  all  that  remained  of  it ; 
and  so,  in  the  darkness  and  solitude 
of  the  night,  bade  farewell  to  the 
one  romance  of  her  life. 
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THE    THREATENED    ABOLITION    OF    BANK-NOTES. 


FROM  time  to  time  Mr  Gladstone 
has  given  signs  of  desiring  or  con- 
templating a  new  Currency  Act ; 
yet  it  must  be  said  that  he  has  not 
hitherto  shown  any  perception  of 
the  real  weak  points  of  the  existing 
regime,  established  by  Sir  R.  Peel 
in  1844.  He  is  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  master  of  finance  within 
the  walls  of  Parliament  during 
the  present  generation,  and  his  re- 
putation as  a  political  financier  is 
even  in  excess  of  his  actual  merits. 
His  Budgets,  eminently  skilful  as 
they  are,  have  been  more  indebted 
for  their  fame  to  his  adroit  rhetoric 
and  masterly  knowledge  of  details 
than  to  substantial  excellence ;  and 
some  of  his  belauded  exploits  have 
either  been  bold  time-serving  ex- 
pedients, in  order  to  make  a  show 
of  a  surplus,  or  little  better  than 
political  jugglery.  For  example  (as 
we  showed  in  April  last),  his  so- 
called  "  abolition  of  the  Malt  tax  " 
— which  is  ranked  as  one  of  his 
greatest  exploits  in  finance — is  noth- 
ing more  than  the  introduction  of 
free  trade  into  brewing,  and  is  a 
measure  which  not  only  does  not 
lighten  by  one  farthing  the  impost 
upon  our  barley-cultivation  (in  fact 
it  somewhat  increases  it),  but  paves 
the  way  for  totally  superseding  the 
use  of  barley  in  beer-making — which 
hitherto  has  given  to  our  barley- 
crop  its  chief  value — by  leading  our 
maltsters  to  rely  entirely  upon  sugar, 
sorghum,  and  other  materials  of 
foreign  production. 

We  feel  confident  that  future 
historians  will  not  accord  to  Mr 
Gladstone  anything  like  the  tran- 
scendent reputation  as  a  financier 
which  he  at  present  enjoys.  Never- 
theless this  reputation,  of  itself, 
constitutes  one  of  his  highest  powers 
as  a  Minister.  Any  financial  mea- 
sure from  Mr  Gladstone  is  usually 


received  by  the  public  with  shut 
eyes  and  open  mouth.  An  advan- 
tage of  this  kind  is  of  peculiar  mo- 
ment in  legislative  measures  of  fin- 
ance, which  in  most  cases  are  quite 
beyond  the  understanding  of  the 
people,  and  which  are  but  feebly 
comprehended  even  within  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Moreover, 
Mr  Gladstone  is  ever  supremely  and 
audaciously  confident  in  himself. 
Even  when  his  conduct  is  so  glar- 
ingly in  fault  that  the  whole  press 
condemns  him,  he  never  admits  he 
has  been  wrong.  Also,  when  pro- 
posing any  legislative  measure,  he 
exhibits  the  supremest  confidence 
in  its  wisdom,  - —  vehemently  sup- 
porting it  in  every  detail,  as  if  it 
were  as  obviously  just  as  an  axiom 
of  Euclid.  It  would  not  be  true  to 
apply  to  Mr  Gladstone  the  well- 
known  joke  against  the  late  Lord 
Russell,  that  he  was  so  self-confi- 
dent in  his  abilities  as  to  be  ready 
at  a  moment's  notice  "  to  take 
command  of  the  Channel  Fleet,  or 
to  perform  the  surgical  operation 
for  the  stone  ; "  but  neither  "  Lord 
John"  nor  any  politician  in  our 
parliamentary  annals  ever  approach- 
ed Mr  Gladstone  in  passionate  ear- 
nestness and  assurance  of  convic- 
tion in  the  unchallengeable  wisdom 
and  beneficence  of  his  own  opinions 
and  sentiments.  This  is  anything 
but  a  good  sign  of  a  man's  judg- 
ment. The  world  is  wiser  as  well 
as  stronger  than  any  single  man. 
But  we  must  take  human  nature  as 
it  stands ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  unwavering  and  passion- 
ate confidence  in  himself  is  a  very 
considerable  element  of  the  power 
of  the  present  Prime  Minister,  and 
helps  him  vastly  when  he  needs  it 
most — namely,  in  difficult  and  com- 
plicated undertakings.  To  most 
Ministers  a  Bill  which,  owing  to 
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its  subject  or  its  complicated  treat- 
ment, is  not  comprehended  by  the 
public,  is  as  good  as  lost — for  there 
is  not,  and  cannot  be,  any  force  of 
public  opinion  behind  it ;  yet  to 
Mr  Gladstone  this  is  no  difficulty 
at  all.  Now,  a  Currency  Eill  is 
precisely  a  measure  of  this  kind  ; 
and  also  it  is  one  to  which  Mr 
Gladstone  is  obviously  impelled, 
alike  by  his  native  energy,  his  rest- 
less passion  for  -work,  and  by  the 
perfectly  laudable  desire  to  keep 
green  his  laurels  in  a  field  peculiarly 
favourable  to  his  ambition.  It  is 
precisely  because  of  Mr  Gladstone's 
peerless  advantages  for  dealing  with 
this  and  cognate  matters  of  legisla- 
tion that  there  is  so  much  ground 
for  apprehension  as  to  the  results 
of  his  now  announced  intention  of 
dealing  with  the  currency  of  the 
entire  kingdom.  And  most  of  all, 
we  should  think,  will  such  appre- 
hensions be  entertained  by  the  Scot- 
tish public  when  the  declared  and 
paramount  principle  of  the  Glad- 
stonian  currency  legislation  is  the 
total  Abolition  of  Bank-notes. 

The  mere  announcement  of  an 
intention  of  this  kind  upon  the 
part  of  the  Government  is  fitted  to 
arouse  the  keenest  interest  alike  of 
the  banking  establishments  and  of 
the  public, — and  most  of  all  in 
Scotland,  which  has  been  greatly 
indebted  to  its  own  bank-notes  for 
its  progress  and  prosperity  during 
the  past  and  the  present  centuries. 
It  must  seem  strange,  at  first  sight, 
that  the  announcement  in  question 
has  remained  unnoticed,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, in  England,  and  has  been 
but  partially  taken  notice  of  in 
Scotland.  The  explanation  is,  that 
the  announcement  of  the  Minis- 
terial intentions — which,  of  course, 
means  the  views  of  the  Prime 
Minister — is  contained  in  a  very 
small  Parliamentary  Paper,  in  two 
parts,  which  was  ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed 
in  June  last,  but  the  contents  of 


which  excited  no  comment  in  either 
House  of  Parliament.  Doubtless 
this  was  chiefly  explainable  by  the 
monopoly  of  interest  attaching  to 
the  Irish  Land  Bill,  and  to  the 
extreme  lassitude  and  indifference 
to  other  questions  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  after  one 
of  the  longest  and  most  exhausting 
and  wearisome  sessions  of  Parlia- 
ment during  the  present  genera- 
tion. The  Parliamentary  Paper  of 
which  we  speak,  contains  a  corre- 
spondence between  the  Treasury  and 
the  three  chartered  banks  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances of  the  case  may  be  sum- 
marised as  follows : — 

The  calamitous  fall  of  the  shame- 
fully managed  City  of  Glasgow 
Bank  excited  the  public  mind  in 
two  opposite  directions.  The  fright- 
ful ruin  in  which  the  shareholders 
of  that  bank  were  involved  created 
a  panic  among  bank  shareholders 
against  unlimited  liability ;  at  the 
same  time,  the  public  came  to  see 
how  important  it  was  for  their  in- 
terests that  the  liability  of  bank 
partners  or  shareholders  should 
be  sufficiently  extensive  to  cover 
heavier  losses  than  had  hitherto 
been  deemed  possible,  at  least  as  a 
reasonable  source  of  danger.  No 
doubt  the  apprehension  took  an 
exaggerated  form ;  for,  as  every 
one  knows,  the  collapse  of  the  City 
of  Glasgow  Bank  was  not  owing  to 
ordinary  causes  :  it  was  not  owing 
to  "  mismanagement,"  but  to  actual 
crime  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
leading  administrators  of  the  Bank. 
The  calamity  was  really  as  excep- 
tional as  the  occurrence  of  an 
earthquake  in  northern  latitudes. 
Of  the  two  forms  which  the  panic 
assumed,  the  first  which  we  have 
named — that  is,  the  dread  of  un- 
limited liability  on  the  part  of 
shareholders,  or  of  the  banking 
community  —  was  alike  the  more 
extensive,  and  what  was  deemed 
the  more  reasonable.  Banks  in  all 
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parts  of  the  kingdom  cried  out  for 
"  limited  liability,"  and  with  gen- 
eral approval  the  late  Government 
brought  in  a  Bill  (we  cannot  say 
as  well  framed  as  it  might  have 
been)  enabling  unlimited  banks  to 
become  "  limited," — a  Bill  of  which 
even  the  most  powerful  of  the  great 
London  banks  have  not  hesitated 
to  avail  themselves. 

Sir  Stafford  Korthcote's  Bill  was 
the  result  of  a  widespread  and  well- 
nigh  panic-struck  demand  for  limi- 
tation of  banking  liability;  and  con- 
sidering how  large,  we  may  almost 
say  universal,  was  the  eager  rush  of 
banks  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
measure  of  shelter,  it  is  somewhat 
surprising,  and  most  noteworthy, 
that  an  entirely  counter-movement 
should  be  made  by  the  Scotch 
banks  which  are  already  fully  pro- 
tected. It  must  be  said,  however, 
that  from  the  very 'outset  there  has 
existed  a  remarkable  "  solidarity  " 
of  interests  in  Scotland  between  the 
banks  and  the  community  at  large. 
The  Scottish  people  is  proud  of  its 
banks ;  they  have  been  national  in- 
stitutions rather  than  private  estab- 
lishments. Banking  in  England — 
except  the  Bank  of  England,  found- 
ed by  a  Scotchman — has  been  pro- 
secuted exactly  ^ike  any  other  branch 
of  trade.  But  in  Scotland — and 
strange  as  the  statement  may  appear 
to  our  English  readers,  it  is  no  ex- 
aggeration— banking  has  been  car- 
ried on  as  a  serious  and  all-import- 
ant national  trust.  While  seeking 
a  fair  profit  upon  their  capital, 
labour,  and  skill,  the  Scotch  banks 
have  always  regarded  themselves  as 
agents  of  the  common  weal.  They 
have  been  prime  factors  of  the  na- 
tional progress,  and  the  good  of  the 
community  has  been  an  object  which 
they  have  respected  co-ordinately 
with  their  own  interests.  Scotch- 
men are  proverbially  "clannish;" 
they  are  much  more  ready  than  the 
English  people  to  hold  together  for 
a  common  purpose,  at  some  sacrifice 


to  individual  interests.  No  doubt 
this  difference  between  the  two  peo- 
ples —  this  peculiarity  of  Scotch 
national  character — is  partly  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  are,  and  have 
always  been,  a  small  nation,  and  a 
poor  one.  Throughout  their  his- 
tory, "  holding  together "  was  in- 
dispensable to  their  independent  na- 
tional existence,  and  in  later  times 
to  their  industrial  progress  and  pro- 
sperity. A  family  which  has  to 
struggle  for  existence  is  much  more 
likely  to  hold  together  and  combine 
their  efforts  than  a  family  each  of 
whose  members  can  readily  do  for 
himself.  We  might  claim  much 
more  for  the  Scotch  than  this ; 
because  this  sense  of  the  nation  or 
community,  this  regard  for  the  gen- 
eral interest,  is  the  beginning  of  the 
ideal  of  human  society  in  its  high 
and  mature  form, — the  growth  of 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  pro- 
gress of  a  healthy  civilisation,  and 
the  attainment  of  which  must  mark 
the  crowning-point  of  national  life. 
Strange,  perhaps,  as  the  state- 
ment may  appear  in  London  com- 
mercial circles,  we  believe  that  at 
any  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of 
a  Scotch  bank  it  would  be  a  most 
effective  argument  against  any  pro- 
posal if  it  could  be  shown  to  in- 
volve a  departure  from  the  nation- 
al character  and  policy  of  Scottish 
Banking,  ai  d  to  be  designed  to  ben- 
efit the  shareholders  by  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  policy  of  ceaselessly 
meeting  the  growing  banking  re- 
quirements of  the  people — as,  for 
example,  by  the  extension  or  multi- 
plication of  bank  -  branches.  We 
have  before  us  a  list  of  the  divi- 
dends paid  by  the  English  banks 
in  the  year  1864,  showing  dividends 
of  20,  25,  and  even  35  per  cent. 
The  Scotch  banks,  although  few  in 
number,  and  practically  possessing 
a  monopoly,  have  constantly  ab- 
jured the  appropriation  of  such 
large  profits.  Speaking  roundly, 
they  have  regarded  10  per  cent  as 
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about  the  maximum  legitimate  divi- 
dend. What  do  they  do  with 
the  surplus  gains  ?  They  devote 
them  to  multiplying  their  branches, 
— to  extending  banking  facilities 
throughout  the  country, — establish- 
ing branches  in  small  towns,  even 
villages  where  a  branch  is  not  ex- 
pected to  pay,  it  may  be  for  a  good 
many  years  to  come.  Diminish 
the  profits  of  the  Scotch  banks, 
and  the  first  result  must  be  an 
abandonment  of  not  a  few  of  these 
branches,  and  a  consequent  decline 
in  the  general  wellbeing  of  the 
country.  And,  as  will  appear  by- 
and-by  —  and  as  indeed  is  well 
known  throughout  Scotland — such 
a  retrogression  and  curtailment  of 
the  banking  facilities  in  the  poorer 
districts  of  the  country,  would 
necessarily  follow  an  abolition  of 
Scotch  bank-notes,  or  a  taxing  away 
of  the  present  profits  thereon.  Not 
as  a  mere  individual  opinion,  but 
as  a  fact  demonstrated  by  their 
historic  policy,  we  unhesitatingly 
claim  for  the  Scotch  banks  an  un- 
rivalled loyalty  to  the  interests  of 
their  country, — that  they  regard 
those  national  interests  as  co-ordi- 
nate with  their  own.  But  if  their 
own  profits  be  curtailed,  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  the  advantages 
which  at  present,  as  hitherto,  they 
extend  to  their  country,  should  not 
likewise  suffer. 

The  three  oldest  of  the  Scottish 
banks — namely,  the  Bank  of  Scot- 
land, the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland, 
and  the  British  Linen  Company — 
are  chartered  establishments.  Each 
of  them  was  established  (the  Bank 
of  Scotland  so  long  ago  as  1695) 
by  a  royal  charter,  and  all  their 
powers,  as  to  capital,  &c.,  are  de- 
fined by  those  charters,  and  can 
only  be  altered  by  means  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament.  Like  all  chartered 
corporations,  their  liability  is  limit- 
ed to  the  amount  of  capital  which 
the  charter  empowers  them  to 
raise.  Accordingly,  these  three 


chartered  banks  are  strictly  "  lim- 
ited." And  what  they  now  de- 
sire is,  to  remove  this  limitation 
on  their  liability.  "While  the  large 
class  of  "  unlimited"  banks  through- 
out the  kingdom  have  been  eagerly 
availing  themselves  of  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote's  Bill  (which,  indeed, 
was  brought  forward  in  answer  to 
their  appeal  to  the  Government), 
and  have  been  curtailing  their  lia- 
bilities to  the  public,  these  old 
Scottish  banks  have  resolved  to 
abandon  the  protection  to  their 
shareholders  afforded  by  their  char- 
ters ;  and  during  last  session  they 
introduced  Bills  into  Parliament 
asking  for  power  to  enlarge  their 
liability  to  the  public — in  fact,  to 
"  un-limit "  themselves.  It  is  in 
the  history  of  this  affair — in  the 
correspondence  between  these  banks 
and  the  Government — that  the  an- 
nouncement has  been  made  that 
the  present  Ministry  are  resolved 
to  entirely  abolish  bank-notes,  in 
Scotland  and  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom  ;  and  that  they  will  do 
this  (or  attempt  it)  next  session,  if 
the  Scotch  banks  will  lend  them  a 
hand  !  A  strange  expectation  of 
assistance,— savouring  somewhat  of 
irony  or  insult. 

First,  let  us  briefly  describe  the 
present  position  of  the  three  char- 
tered Scottish  banks  as  regards 
liability  to  the  public.  The  Bank 
of  Scotland,  established  in  1695, 
is  at  present  authorised  to  have  a 
capital  of  £4,500,000 —  of  which 
sum  £1,875,000  has  been  created 
or  subscribed,  but  only  £1,250,000 
has  been  paid  up,  leaving  £625,000 
unpaid  and  liable  to  be  called  up. 
Thus  the  Bank's  reserve  amounts 
to  one  half  of  its  capital.  But 
the  Bank  desires  to  increase  the 
amount  of  its  uncalled  capital,  or 
the  extent  of  its  liability  to.  the 
public,  and  therefore  proposes  to 
create  the  £2,625,000  of  capital 
which  it  is  empowered  to  raise,  but 
which  as  yet  has  not  been  issued 
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and  subscribed.  Of  course  it  can 
do  this  of  its  own  power,  but  it 
desires  to  call  up  this  large  amount 
of  uncreated  capital  in  a  manner 
more  favourable  to  the  public  than 
the  Bank  is  at  present  empowered 
to  do  by  Act  of  Parliament.  When 
the  Bank  obtained  power  from  Par- 
liament in  1873  to  increase  its  capi- 
tal by  the  addition  of  three  millions 
sterling,  it  sought  leave  to  raise  that 
capital  in  such  proportions  as  to 
"paid-up"  and  "unpaid-up"  as 
the  Bank  might  deem  best.  This 
arrangement  was  approved  by  the 
House  of  Commons ;  but  in  the 
Upper  House  it  was  enacted  that 
the  new  capital  should  be  raised  in 
such  manner  that  for  each  £100 
paid  up,  there  should  be  £50  un- 
called and  in  reserve.  Such  a  pro- 
portion of  reserve  certainly  seems 
sufficient ;  and  in  fixing  this  mode 
of  issuing  the  new  capital,  the  House 
of  Lords  were  doubtless  apprehen- 
sive that,  if  left  to  its  own  judg- 
ment, the  Bank  would  keep  a  less 
reserve  than  this,  and  would  make 
the  paid-up  portion  of  the  new 
capital  larger  than  two-thirds  of 
the  whole.  As  now  shown,  this 
was  a  mistake ;  for  the  Bank  de- 
sires to  leave  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  new  capital  uncalled 
up,  and  therefore  in  reserve. 
What  the  Bank  of  Scotland  now 
asks  of  Parliament  is,  that  it  may 
be  allowed  to  leave  more  than  one- 
third  of  its  new  capital  uncalled, 
so  as  correspondingly  to  increase  its 
liability  to  the  public.  At  present, 
as  above  stated,  the  Bank  of  Scot- 
land's paid-up  capital  amounts  to 
£1,250,000,  and  the  unpaid  portion 
of  the  subscribed  capital  amounts 
to  £625,000,  or  one-half;  and  if 
it  were  to  issue  the  £2,625,000 
of  remaining  authorised  capital  in 
the  same  proportions  (as  at  present 
enacted),  the  Bank  would  have  a 
total  subscribed  or  created  capital  of 
£4,500,000,  of  which  two-thirds 
would  be  paid  up,  and  one  third, 


or  £1,500,000,  would  remain  un- 
paid and  in  reserve.  A  reserve 
of  50  per  cent,  or  of  a  million 
and  a  half  upon  a  paid-up  capital 
of  three  millions,  is  certainly  a 
large  proportion  of  reserve  to  work- 
ing capital ;  and  that  any  bank 
should  wish  to  establish  a  still 
larger  proportion  of  reserve  speaks 
volumes  as  to  its  desire  to  give 
ample  security  to  the  public  by 
such  an  extension  of  its  liabilities. 
Although  a  bank  established  by 
royal  charter,  and  therefore  strictly 
"  limited,"  if  it  choose  to  keep  it- 
self so,  this  oldest  of  the  Scottish 
banks  has  issued  its  capital  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  is  practically  "un- 
limited," i.e.,  to  the  extent  of  one- 
half  its  working  or  paid-up  capital ; 
and  not  content  with  this,  it  goes  to 
Parliament  for  power  to  increase  still 
further  its  reserve,  and  liability  to 
the  public.  There  is  no  sign  here 
of  standing  over-much  by  ancient 
and  well-established  privileges. 

The  case  of  the  two  other  char- 
tered banks  is  similar,  and  also 
simpler.  The  Royal  Bank  of  Scot- 
land (established  1727)  has  a  cap- 
ital of  £2,000,000  wholly  paid  up 
— all  of  which  large  sum  must  of 
course  be  lost  before  the  slightest 
loss  could  befall  its  customers  or 
depositors;  and  in  1873  this  Bank 
obtained  from  Parliament  a  further 
extension  of  its  powers.  Finally, 
the  British  Linen  Company  (estab- 
lished in  1746)  has  an  authorised 
capital  of  £1,500,000,  of  which 
£1,000,000  has  been  subscribed 
and  fully  paid  up. 

These  three  banks,  then,  went 
to  Parliament  last  session  asking 
for  power  to  create  larger  reserves 
of  uncalled  capital  than  they  have 
hitherto  been  permitted  by  their 
constitutions  to  raise,  although  the 
liability  of  each  and  all  of  them 
was  strictly  limited  to  the  amount 
of  their  subscribed  capital.  At  the 
same  time  they  voluntarily  proposed 
to  put  their  note-issues  on  the  most 
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perfect  footing  of  security  that  has 
ever  been  suggested.  At  present, 
under  the  Act  of  1845,  there  is  no 
special  security  for  the  "authorised  " 
note-issues  of  the  Scottish  banks ; 
and  although  these  banks  are  obliged 
to  keep  an  amount  of  gold  equal 
to  that  of  their  notes  in  excess  of 
the  authorised  issue,  that  gold  is 
not  set  apart  for  the  note-holders, 
but,  in  the  event  of  bankruptcy, 
would  simply  form  part  of  the 
general  assets,  —  as  indeed  is  also 
the  case  with  respect  to  the  gold 
kept  in  the  Issue  Department  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  To  improve  upon 
this  state  of  matters,  the  three  char- 
tered banks  proposed — (1)  that 
this  amount  of  gold  should  be 
specially  set  apart  as  security  for 
the  note  -  holders  ;  and  (2),  that 
they  would  henceforth  keep  an 
equal  amount  of  Consols  in  secur- 
ity for  the  "  authorised  "  portion 
of  their  note  -  issues,  likewise  spe- 
cially set  apart  for  the  note-holders. 
Such  security  for  note-issues  is  the 
most  perfect  that  has  ever  been 
proposed ;  it  is  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  the  terms  of  the  Acts 
either  of  1844  or  1845,  and  con- 
sequently superior  to  the  security 
for  the  note-circulation  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  or  of  any  other  bank 
in  the  kingdom. 

One  would  have  thought  that 
such  applications  would  have  been 
at  once  acceded  to,  and  without 
any  comment  save  words  of  praise 
to  these  banks  for  their  broad  views 
and  loyalty  to  the  public  interests. 
And  such,  we  feel  assured,  would 
have  been  the  fortune  of  these  ap- 
plications had  they  ever  obtained 
an  ordinary  hearing  in  the  Plouses 
of  Parliament.  But  the  Govern- 
ment interfered  to  prevent  any 
hearing  of  the  cause.  Much  to 
the  surprise  of  the  banks,  Mr 
Gladstone  set  his  face  against 
their  Bills ;  and  one  of  his  objec- 
tions, and  the  fundamental  one, 
is  based  upon  his  desire  and  in- 


tention to  abolish  bank-notes  alto- 
gether. 

The  first  of  the  objections  taken 
by  the  Treasury  on  behalf  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  was  that  the  banks 
brought  forward  their  application 
in  the  form  of  private  Bills.  It  is 
hard  to  see  how  they  could  have 
done  otherwise.  It  is  by  private 
Bills  that  corporations  or  chartered 
institutions  apply  to  Parliament 
when  they  seek  to  obtain  altera- 
tions in  their  charters  j  and  it  has 
been  by  private  Bills  that  these 
chartered  banks  have  hitherto  ob- 
tained additions  to  the  amount  of 
capital  authorised  in  their  charters. 
The  second  demand  made  by  the 
Treasury  was,  that  these  banks 
should  take  the  title  of  "  Limited." 
This  demand,  we  admit,  was  not 
altogether  unreasonable  in  itself, 
but  it  was  both  unreasonable  and 
unfair  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  Every  corporation — that 
is,  an  institution  or  partnership 
established  by  royal  charter — is  de 
jure  limited  in  liability  to  the 
amount  of  capital  authorised  in  its 
charter.  A  corporation,  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  is  like  an  individual, 
possessed  of  not  a  penny  more  or 
less  capital  than  that  named  in  its 
charter.  Hence  every  corporation 
or  chartered  institution  is  strictly 
limited.  These  three  Scotch  banks 
stand  on  exactly  the  same  footing 
as  the  Bank  of  England  and  the 
Bank  of  Ireland, — all  of  them  being 
chartered  establishments  or  "cor- 
porations." All  these  chartered 
establishments  lie  outside  the  laws 
relating  to  joint-stock  companies. 
They  form  a  class  by  themselves. 
No  one  has  asked  that  the  Bank  of 
England  should  take  the  title  of 
"Limited"  (although  its  liability 
is  strictly  limited) ;  neither  is  any 
other  corporation  required  to  as- 
sume that  title — because  the  title 
would  be  a  superfluity, — the  very 
fact  of  an  institution  being  a  cor- 
poration, or  established  by  charter, 
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necessarily  limiting  its  liability  to 
the  amount  of  its  capital  as  fixed 
by  its  charter.  If  it  were  incum- 
bent upon  the  chartered  Scotch 
banks  to  take  the  title  of  "  limited," 
the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Bank 
of  Ireland  in  common  justice  must 
likewise  be  required  to  do  so.  Fur- 
ther, there  was  something  peculiarly 
imreasonable  in  seeking  to  impose 
the  title  "limited"  upon  these 
Sotch  banks,  when  actually  the 
change  which  they  desire  is  to 
"wre-limit"  themselves, — either  for 
the  first  time,  or  else  for  the  sake  of 
further  enlarging  their  liability  to 
the  public.  Surely,  when  a  bank 
previously  limited — but  which  has 
never  borne  that  title,  owing  to  its 
being  unnecessary,  wholly  super- 
fluous— asks  to  be  empowered  to 
become  practically  zmlimited,  it  is 
very  hard  upon  the  bank  that,  solely 
in  consequence  of  this  change,  it 
should  for  the  first  time  be  com- 
pelled to  style  itself  "limited : "  such 
a  course,  in  fact,  totally  misrepresent- 
ing the  nature  of  the  change  which 
the  bank  is  making.  We  repeat,  it 
would  be  a  strange  thing  if  these 
banks  were  required  for  the  first 
time  to  style  themselves  "  limited  " 
simply  and  solely  because  they  have 
obtained  power  from  Parliament  to 
greatly  extend  and  enlarge  their 
liability  to  the  public  !  It  would 
not  only  be  logically  absurd  and 
wholly  unreasonable,  but  an  intol- 
erable injustice  to  the  Scottish 
chartered  btnks  that  they  should 
be  dubbed  "  limited,"  when  enlarg- 
ing their  liability,  while  the  Bank 
of  England  and  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
remain  exempt  from  that  title,  and 
yet  keep  themselves  strictly  limit- 
ed, maintaining  their  charters  unre- 
laxed.  Surely,  also,  it  is  a  most 
improper  course  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  erect  difficulties  of  this 
kind  in  the  way  of  banks  which 
voluntarily  seek  to  alter  their  con- 
stitution in  a  manner  and  direction 


manifestly  in  accordance  with  the 
general  interests. 

Indeed,  if  the  two  above-men- 
tioned objections  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  stood  alone,  they 
would  appear  unaccountably  per- 
verse and  inimical  to  the  public 
interest.  But  when  we  come  to 
the  third  ground  of  opposition 
taken  by  the  Treasury,  it  becomes 
obvious  that  the  Ministry  of  the 
day  (which  in  such  a  case  means 
Mr  Gladstone)  has  a  special  motive 
of  its  own  for  entirely  rejecting 
this  application  to  Parliament  on 
the  part  of  these  Scotch  banks — 
a  motive  for  nipping  it  in  the  bud, 
aud  preventing  it  obtaining  a  hear- 
ing in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Banks'  application  is  so  reasonable 
in  itself,  and  so  obviously  advan- 
tageous to  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic, that  were  it  to  come  fairly 
before  Parliament,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  even  the  large  "  mechan- 
ical "  majority  on  the  Liberal 
benches  would  sustain  the  Ministry 
in  rejecting  it.  Certainly  there  is 
not  a  single  Liberal  member  for 
Scotland  who  would  support  the 
Ministry  in  such  a  course.  And 
hence  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
Government  has  thrown  every  pos- 
sible difficulty  in  the  way  of  these 
Scotch  bank?,  preventing  their 
Bills  from  obtaining  a  hearing  in 
Parliament. 

The  third  ground  of  objection 
taken  to  these  Bills  by  the  Trea- 
sury, and  which  (as  we  shall 
see)  explains  this  otherwise  unac- 
countable conduct,  is  advanced  in 
connection  with  the  Scottish  bank- 
note circulation.  The  three  char- 
tered banks,  as  already  stated,  had 
volunteered  to  place  their  note- 
issues  on  a  footing  of  secur: 
which  all  authorities  on  such  sub- 
jects agree  in  regarding  as  the  most 
perfect  and  suitable, — namely,  to 
keep  an  equal  amount  of  Govern- 
ment securities  (Consols,  &c.)  5 
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dally  set  apart  as  security  for  the 
"  authorised"  issue  of  these  banks, 
and  to  keep  gold  in  like  manner  as 
security  for  all  notes  in  excess  of  the 
said  authorised  issue.  In  reply,  the 
Treasury  "  cannot  accept  this  offer," 
because  (they  say)  it  would  intro- 
duce "  a  principle  which  is  new,  so 
far  as  the  United  Kingdom  is  con- 
cerned, and  which  has  not  received 
the  sanction  of  her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment." Surely  the  question  is 
not  whether  this  offer  has  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Government* 
but  whether  it  ought  not  to  be 
sanctioned,  as  in  the  present  case. 
But  really  so  astounding  a  state- 
ment, or  rather  gross  misstatement, 
of  facts  by  the  Treasury,  is  wellnigh 
inconceivable.  Surely  even  a  sub- 
ordinate of  the  Treasury,  and  un- 
doubtedly the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  knows  full  well  that  the 
system  of  issuing  bank-notes  upon 
Government  securities  was  the  very 
one  devised  by  Paterson  when  found- 
ing the  Bank  of  England  ;  that  this 
system  was  approved  by  the  British 
Government  of  that  time,  and  that 
it  has  again  and  again  been  approved 
both  by  the  Government  and  Par- 
liament down  to  the  present  day  ! 
Nay,  more,  the  entire  system  pro- 
posed by  these  three  Scottish  banks 
is  the  very  one  which  was  applied 
to  the  Bank  of  England  by  the  Act 
of  1844,  and  which  is  still  in  force. 
What  is  the  law  of  issue  for  the 
Bank  of  England  but  this — that 
what  was  in  1844  its  ordinary  cir- 
culation (equivalent to  the  "author- 
ised" issues  of  the  Scotch  banks) 
was  held  to  be  issued  upon  an  equal 
amount  of  Government  securities, 
and  that  all  notes  in  excess  of  this 
amount  shall  be  issued  upon  gold  ? 
And  is  not  this  exactly  the  system 
and  principle  of  issue  proposed  by 
these  Scotch  banks,  which  never- 
theless the  Treasury  alleges  to  be 
something  "  new  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  which  has  not  re- 
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ceived  the  sanction  of  her  Majesty's 
Government "  ?  Further,  as  regards 
the  system  of  issuing  notes  upon 
Government  securities,  it  is  (as  will 
appear  immediately)  the  very  one 
which  Mr  Gladstone  himself  ap- 
proves in  this  correspondence, — 
only,  he  wishes  to  adopt  it  in  such 
a  way  as  to  destroy  the  entire  right 
of  issue  on  the  part  of  banks. 

Thus,  the  further  we  go  in  this 
matter,  the  more  extraordinary  ap- 
pears both  the  language  and  the 
conduct  of  the  Treasury,  speaking 
of  course  on  behalf  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  But  here  at  length  ap- 
pears "  the  cloven  foot,"  which 
could  no  longer  be  concealed. 
"  My  Lords,"  says  the  Treasury 
letter  to  the  Scotch  banks,  "  must 
maintain  the  principle  which  guided 
the  authors  of  the  Bank  Acts  of 
1844  and  1845, —viz.,  that  the 
right  of  issuing  notes  appertains  to, 
and  should  be  controlled  by,  the 
State."  That  the  issuing  of  bank- 
notes should  be  "  controlled "  by 
the  State  is  nothing  new.  The 
State  has  done  so  from  the  first, 
just  as  it  controls  everything  else ; 
but  that  the  issue  of  such  notes 
"  appertains  to  the  State  "  is  a  very 
different  question,  and  sounds  a  very 
extraordinary  one.  But  of  course, 
what  is  meant  is,  that  there  ought 
to  be  no  bank-notes  at  all.  In  other 
words,  of  all  trading  persons,  firms, 
or  establishments,  banks  alone  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  make  use  of 
their  credit !  Notes  are  to  banks 
precisely  what  bills  are  to  the 
trading  community  at  large.  Yet 
the  Treasury,  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  now  announces  that 
banks  ought  to  be  deprived  of  the 
only  suitable  means  of  utilising 
their  credit ;  and  also  that  the 
Government  intends  to  do  this  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Accordingly, 
the  Treasury  proposes  that  the 
Scotch  banks  should  give  up  their 
charters,  and  "  accept  a  lease  of 
2  K 
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their  right  of  issue  for  a  number 
of  years  certain,  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  moderate  royalty;  but 
my  Lords  would  much  prefer  that 
the  banks  of  issue  in  Scotland 
should  join  the  Government  in 
considering  the  terms  upon  which 
a  State  issue  of  notes,  having  the 
quality  of  legal  tender,  might  be 
substituted  for  the  present  note- 
issues."  "If  agreement  could  be 
arrived  at  upon  these  principles, 
a  Bill  embodying  them  might  be 
introduced  in  the  next  session  of 
Parliament" 

"  My  Lords "  of  the  Treasury 
must  have  been  very  sanguine,  but 
marvellously  little  acquainted  with 
the  temper  and  sentiments  of  the 
Scottish  banks  or  of  the  Scottish 
nation,  when  they  indulged  the 
hope  that  our  banks  would  "join 
the  Government "  in  any  such 
work.  If  a  Bill  of  this  kind — viz., 
abolishing  bank-notes,  and  thereby 
depriving  banks  of  the  right  of 
credit  which  is  free  to  every  other 
person,  firm,  or  establishment  in 
the  kingdom — were  to  remain  in 
abeyance  until  it  obtains  the  sup- 
port or  approval  of  the  Scottish 
banks,  we  should  not  need  to  say 
a  word  more  upon  the  subject. 
As  was  to  be  expected  of  them, 
and  as  the  Scottish  nation  has  a 
right  to  expect  of  them,  these  three 
Scotch  banks  have  point  -  blank 
refused  to  purchase  the  enlarged 
powers  which  they  desire  in  the 
interests  of  the  public,  and  which 
the  Government  has  so  unjustly 
withheld  from  them,  by  "  joining 
the  Government ", in  an  attempt 
to  rob  banks  of  their  just  rights 
and  trading  freedom,  as  well  as  to 
inflict  a  grievous  wrong  and  hard- 
ship upon  all  Scotland.  For  them- 
selves, the  banks  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  proposals  of  the  Gov- 
ernment :  the  dearer  money  is  made, 
and  the  higher  the  rate  of  interest, 
the  better  for  banks.  But  the  hard- 
ship would  fall  upon  the  people — 


"  Quicquid    delirant    reges,    plectuntur 
Aehivi  : " 

and  as  the  guardians  of  this  branch 
of  Scottish  interests,  the  Scotch 
banks  peremptorily  reject  the  over- 
tures of  the  Treasury. 

The  correspondence  on  the  part 
of  the  Scotch  banks  is  marked  by 
admirable  temper  and  ability.  Their 
final  reply  will  not  improbably 
prove  to  be  a  memorable  document 
in  the  history  of  Scottish  banking  ; 
and  we  quote  the  chief  portions  of 
it,  alike  in  justice  to  the  banks,  and 
because  it  is  imperatively  requisite 
that  the  public  should  be  fully 
apprised  of  the  whole  matter  as 
early  as  possible.  The  reply  is 
dated  at  Edinburgh,  10th  June 
1881:— 

"  5.  We  would  ask  leave  to  remind 
your  Lordships  of  the  exact  state  of 
the  question  now  in  discussion  be- 
tween the  Treasury  and  the  banks. 
The  banks  asked  authority  to  extend 
their  basis  of  capital  in  the  only  way 
open  to  them.  This  is  a  power  pos- 
sessed by  every  bank  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  not  constituted  by  Act  of 
Parliament  or  charter  ;  it  is  unques- 
tionably for  the  advantage  of  the 
public,  and  in  no  way  touches  the 
question  of  issue.  Your  Lordships 
meet  the  request  of  the  banks  by  the 
stipulation  that  the  extension  of  power 
must  be  bought  by  the  surrender  of 
their  rights  of  issue.  We,  of  course, 
admit  the  power  of  Parliament  to 
deal  with  the  currency  of  the  country 
when  it  thinks  proper,  with  a  due 
regard  to  existing  interests.  Further, 
we  would  say  that  when,  in  the  past, 
Parliament  lias  resolved  to  deal  with 
such  a  wide  and  important  question  as 
the  currency,  the  Scottish  banks  have 
never  been  found  offering  factious 
opposition,  and  have  always  lent 
their  aid  in  the  settlement  of  such 
questions  on  a  footing  satisfactory  to 
the  country.  But  we  do  very  respect- 
fully represent  that,  to  make  the  power 
now  asked  by  the  banks,  in  itself  un- 
objectionable and  obviously  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  public,  conditional  upon 
a  surrender  of  their  rights  of  issue,  is 
neither  equitable  nor  politic.  .  .  . 

"  7.  Your  Lordships  suggest  that  we 
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should,  on  the  basis  of  the  Bill  intro- 
duced by  the  Government  in  1865, 
with  reference  to  English  issues,  but 
not  passed  into  law,  accept  a  lease  of 
our  rights  of  issue  for  a  number  of 
years  certain,  subject  to  the  payment 
of  a  moderate  royalty  ;  or,  as  a  prefer- 
able course,  that  the  banks  of  issue  in 
Scotland  should  join  the  Government 
in  considering  the  terms  upon  which 
a  State  legal  tender  issue  of  notes 
might  be  substituted  for  the  issues  of 
the  existing  banks. 

"  8.  In  regard  to  the  former  alter- 
native, we  beg  to  remark  that  we 
have  for  a  very  long  period, — in  one 
case  for  186  years,  in  another  for  154 
years,  and  in  the  third  for  135  years, 
— issued  notes  which  have  always 
been  received  by  the  people  of  Scot- 
land as  part  of  the  recognised  circula- 
tion of  the  country,  and  that  we  have 
throughout  enjoyed  their  entire  con- 
fidence, even  in  times  of  national 
difficulty  and  distrust,  and  notably 
so  during  the  crisis  of  1878.  Further, 
we  say  that  the  rights  of  issue  pro- 
posed to  be  leased  to  us  are  already 
ours,  having  been  enjoyed  and  exer- 
cised under  the  sanction  of  the  law, 
and  of  express  grants  from  the  Crown 
or  Parliament,  for  the  long  periods 
we  have  named.  We  have  also  to 
state  that  the  issue  of  notes  has  al- 
ways been  an  important,  if  not  an 
essential,  feature  in  Scottish  banking. 
We  are  therefore  constrained  to  say 
that  the  past  history  of  the  three 
banks,  their  legal  rights,  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  their  business 
has  spread  over  the  country  and  is 
now  carried  on,  alike  forbid  the  adop- 
tion of  the  suggestion  which  your  Lord- 
ships have  been  good  enough  to  make. 

"  9.  As  regards  the  second  alterna- 
tive, we  regret  that  we  are  unable  to 
enter  into  any  negotiation  based  upon 
an  immediate  surrender  of  our  rights 
of  issue  to  make  way  for  a  State  legal 
tender  issue.  It  would  be  misleading 
your  Lordships  were  we  to  allow  you 
to  suppose  that  any  issue  having  the 
quality  of  legal  tender  would,  in  our 
opinion,  even  if  made  satisfactory  to 
the  banks,  be  acceptable  to  the  people 
of  Scotland.  Moreover,  we  are  thor- 
oughly satisfied  that  such  a  change 
would  be  more  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  public  than  it  would  be 
to  the  banks,  for  it  would  involve  a 


great  inroad  on  the  resources  of  the 
banks  now  available  for  the  wants 
of  the  country,  and  would  lead  to  a 
serious  change  in  the  banking  facili- 
ties afforded  to  the  public,  and  to  the 
suppression  of  branch  banks  in  many 
places  where  they  can  be  kept  up  only 
under  the  present  system. 

"  10.  We  venture  to  add,  as  a  rea- 
son for  not  interfering  with  that  sys- 
tem, that  no  country  in  the  world  is 
better  served  by  its  banks,  or  has 
greater  banking  facilities,  than  Scot- 
land." 

One  thing  made  manifest  in  this 
correspondence  is,  that  Mr  Glad- 
stone has  reached  a  new  stage  in 
his  views  upon  this  great  question, 
and  that  he  is  now  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed to  work  in  his  long-cherished 
idea  of  abolishing  bank-notes — in 
other  words,  abolishing  banks  of 
issue  altogether,  and  establishing  a 
State-issued  paper- money  for  the 
entire  kingdom ;  and  that  he  is 
resolved  to  put  every  possible  pres- 
sure upon  the  existing  banks  in 
order  to  tempt  or  force  them  into 
compliance  with  his  will  and  pur- 
pose. As  the  Scotch  banks  remark, 
the  "  extension  of  their  capital 
powers  "  which  they  seek  stands  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  application 
which  Parliament  unhesitatingly 
granted  to  the  Bank  of  Scotland 
and  the  Royal  Bank  in  1873,  or 
as  the  very  important  concessions 
granted  last  year  by  the  Treasury 
to  the  chartered  colonial  banks ; 
nor  do  the  chartered  Scotch  banks 
now  ask  anything  more  than  Parlia- 
ment, by  the  Act  of  1879,  volun- 
tarily granted,  on  grounds  of  public 
interest,  to  every  unlimited  banJc  of 
issue  established  (not  by  charter) 
under  the  laws  relating  to  ordinary 
joint-stoclc  companies.  Thus  the 
peremptory  refusal  of  the  Treasury 
to  entertain  this  present  applica- 
tion from  the  Scotch  banks  is  an 
entire  departure  from  what  have 
hitherto  been  the  views  of  the 
Government  and  the  practice  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
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To  fully  exhibit  the  animus  of 
the  Treasury — that  is,  of  the  Prime 
Minister — in  this  important  affair, 
we  need  say  but  one  word  more. 
Besides  amply  enlarging  their  lia- 
bility to  the  public,  the  Scotch 
banks  desire  to  make  absolutely 
perfect  the  security  for  their  note- 
issues  ;  and  it  is  precisely  because 
they  do  this,  and  seek  to  render 
their  entire  position  beyond  criti- 
cism, and  completely  satisfactory 
alike  to  themselves  and  the  public, 
that  Mr  Gladstone  so  obstinately 
opposes  them,  and  last  session  pre- 
vented their  Bills  from  obtaining  a 
hearing  in  Parliament.  The  pro- 
posals of  the  Scotch  banks,  if 
granted,  would  not  only  make  per- 
fect their  own  note-circulation  and 
right  of  issue,  but  would  show  a 
simple  and  universally  approved 
method  for  perfecting  the  banks  of 
issue  throughout  the  kingdom.  And 
this  is  exactly  why  the  Prime 
Minister  opposes  them.  He  strives 
with  all  his  might  to  maintain  any 
or  every  defect  (though  it  be  but 
theoretical)  in  the  present  system, 
in  order  to  furnish  himself  with 
some  excuse  or  argument  for  abol- 
ishing it.  So  entirely  is  he  ab- 
sorbed by  this  miserable  and  really 
personal  object — so  utterly  regard- 
less is  he  of  the  public  interests 
in  comparison  with  furthering  his 
own  particular  scheme  —  that,  as 
explicitly  stated  by  the  Treasury, 
he  is  ready,  if  they  will  accept  a 
"lease"  in  lieu  of  their  charters,  to 
guarantee  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Scotch  banks  just  as 
they  are.  Only  they  must  not 
improve  themselves !  Indeed  it 
seems  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  more  defective  the  constitution 
of  the  Scotch  banks  of  issue, 
the  better  would  Mr  Gladstone 
be  pleased,  and  the  more  readily 
would  he  give  them  "a  lease  for 
a  number  of  years  certain."  Mr 
Gladstone's  object  is  quite  plain  : 
He  refuses  to  allow  the  Scotch 


banks  to  make  any  improvement — 
any  change  which  would  satisfy 
themselves  and  the  public  —  in 
order  that  he  may  thereby  have  a 
better  chance  of  succeeding  with 
his  own  scheme.  Surely  it  must 
be  a  sorry  scheme  which  needs 
bolstering  like  this !  And  the 
people  of  Scotland,  at  least,  will 
remember,  when  Mr  Gladstone 
brings  in  his  Bill  for  abolishing 
their  banks  of  issue,  that  the  only 
defects  (and  very  small  ones)  in 
the  present  system  which  he  can 
plead  in  support  of  his  proposals, 
have  been  forcibly  perpetuated  by 
the  Prime  Minister  himself,  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  and  de- 
sired legislation  of  the  banks  them- 
selves. 

The  fundamental  change,  amount- 
ing to  a  revolution,  in  the  currency 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  now  con- 
templated and  announced  by  Mr 
Gladstone  through  the  Treasury,  is  a 
momentous  subject  of  vital  interest 
to  the  banking  classes  and  to  the 
community  at  large.  It  must  be 
reserved  for  separate  consideration, 
for  it  is  much  too  important  a 
matter  to  be  dealt  with  at  the  close 
of  an  article  which  has  already 
reached  the  ordinary  limits.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  make 
generally  known  the  facts  (which, 
strangely  enough,  have  hitherto 
escaped  public  attention),  and  to 
warn  the  public,  and  especially  the 
people  of  Scotland,  of  what  the 
Government  has  in  store  for  them. 
The  warning  which  we  give  conies 
not  a  day  too  soon.  Judging  from 
the  statements  contained  in  the 
Treasury  letters,  a  Bill  for  the 
abolition  of  bank-notes  and  of  the 
existing  banks  of  issue  may  al- 
ready be  in  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment "  draughtsmen,"  ready  to 
figure  in  the  Ministerial  programme 
for  the  next  session  of  Parliament. 
This  will  almost  certainly  be  the 
case  if  Mr  Gladstone  does  not  see 
his  way  to  a  sensational  Budget, — 
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the  elements  for  which  do  not  at 
present  look  promising.  The  aboli- 
tion of  the  Malt  tax  (so-called)  is 
now  an  exploded  piece  of  jugglery, 
and  next  spring  it  will  be  anything 
but  thanks  and  compliments  which 
the  Prime  Minister  will  have  to 
listen  to  upon  that  subject  from  the 
representatives  of  British  agricul- 
ture. As  we  have  already  said,  it 
is  a  perfectly  natural  and  laudable 
ambition  on  the  part  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone to  seek  for  fresh  laurels  in 
his  favourite  field  of  finance.  But 
the  "  abolition  of  the  Malt  tax " 
is  not  the  first  or  only  lesson  which 
the  public  has  received  as  to  the 
essentially  juggling  character  of 
some  of  the  expedients  by  which 
the  present  Prime  Minister  some- 
times seeks  fame  or  popularity. 

To  Scotland  this  question  is  one  of 
really  vast  importance;  happily,  also, 
it  is  a  question  well  understood. 
Half  a  century  ago  the  Government 
proposed  a  change  in  the  currency 
of  Scotland  far  less  sweeping  and 
injurious  than  this  ;  and  the  re- 
ply which  Scotland  made  on  that 
occasion  forms  a  part  of  Scottish 
history.  It  is  a  memorable  inci- 
dent in  the  life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
that,  when  the  Prime  Minister  of 
that  time  proposed  to  abolish  the 
"small"  or  £1  bank-notes  of  Scot- 
land, the  great  novelist  —  patriot 
as  he  was  to  the  backbone — laid 
aside  his  splendid  work  of  historic 
romance,  and,  with  admirable 
business  talent,  set  himself  to 
oppose  the  scheme  of  the  Ministry 
in  a  series  of  the  most  famous  pol- 
itical Letters,  which  roused  all 
Scotland  to  the  peremptory  rejec- 
tion of  the  threatened  Ministerial 
interference  with  the  banking  sys- 
tem of  which  Scotland  was  proud, 
and  which  had  been  the  main  fac- 
tor in  her  industrial  progress  and 
national  prosperity.  The  '  Letters 
of  Malachi  Malagrowther '  are  now 
little  read,  yet  it  is  hardly  an  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  almost  every 


Scottish  farmer  or  shopkeeper  has 
some  knowledge  of  that  old  contro- 
versy between  Scotland  and  the 
Government  upon  the  bank-note 
question,  and  understands  how 
much  his  country  owes  to  its  grand 
old  banks  of  issue. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  to  de- 
prive our  banks  of  their  note-issues 
is  to  rob  them  of  no  small  por- 
tion of  their  profits  (profits  which 
cost  the  public  nothing),  and  must 
thereby  curtail  their  resources,  by 
means  of  which  they  have  hitherto 
dealt  so  liberally  with  the  public. 
As  already  said,  the  Scotch  banks 
(unlike  those  of  England)  do  not 
seek  to  divide  all  their  profits 
among  their  shareholders,  but,  in 
accordance  with  their  old  patriotic 
or  public-spirited  traditions,  they 
give  back,  or  directly  share  with 
the  public,  no  small  portion  of  those 
trade-gains, — notably,  in  the  high 
interest  which  they  pay  to  depos- 
itors, and  in  establishing  branches 
and  supplying  ready  banking  ac- 
commodation in  poor  localities.  In 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  time,  it  was  only 
the  small  or  £1  notes  that  the  Gov- 
ernment wished  to  abolish  :  now 
the  case  is  much  worse,  for  the 
Gladstonian  intention  is  to  abolish 
bank-notes  altogether.  Hence  every 
word  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote 
in  the  '  Letters  of  Malachi  Mala- 
growther' is  of  still  more  force  at 
present : — 

"It  is"  (said  lie)  "by  the  profit 
arising  upon  issuing  their  small  notes 
that  the  bankers  are  enabled  to  make 
the  beneficial  advances  which  custom 
has  now  rendered  nearly  indispensable 
to  the  carrying  on  business  of  almost 
any  kind  in  Scotland.  Above  all, 
without  that  profit,  the  bankers  could 
not,  as  hitherto,  continue  to  allow  a 
rateable  interest  on  money  deposited 
in  their  hands." 

This  statement  is  too  obviously 
true  to  be  questioned ;  and  it  will 
be  a  sorry  day  for  Scotland  if  ever 
the  English  practice,  which  practi- 
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cally  allows  no  interest  to  depos- 
itors of  the  poorer  class,  becomes 
established  north  of  the  Tweed  and 
Sol  way. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  had  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Scottish  life  among 
all  classes,  and,  speaking  of  the 
branch  banks,  he  said  : — 

"  The  branches  of  the  Scottish  banks, 
maintained  at  convenient  and  centrical 
points  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  furnish 
all  the  remote  and  numerous  stations 
where  the  fisheries  are  carried  on  with 
small  notes  and  silver  for  payment  of 
the  actual  fishers'  labour,  and  in  re- 
turn accept  the  bills  of  the  fish-curers 
upon  the  consigners.  This  they  do  at 
a  moderate  profit ;  on  which  principle 
alone,  private  industry  and  enterprise 
and  capital  can  be  made  conducive  to 
the  public  good.  The  notes  thus  cir- 
culated in  the  most  distant  parts  of 
Scotland  return,  indeed,  in  process  of 
time,  to  the  banks  which  issued  them  ; 
but  the  course  of  their  return  is  slow 
and  circuitous,  so  that  the  interest 
accruing  on  them  during  their  absence 
[in  circulation]  amply  reimburses  the 
capitalist  for  the  trouble  and  risk  which 
attend  the  supply." 

He  then  speaks  of  the  fisheries, 
the  manufacture  of  kelp,  and  other 
small  trades,  carried  on  in  the  poor 
Highland  districts,  "  supporting 
thousands  of  men.  with  their  fam- 
ilies, who  must  otherwise  emigrate 
or  starve,"  and  which  trades  are 
entirely  dependent  upon  advances 
made  by  the  banks  in  their  own 
notes,  "  at  a  reasonable  profit  to 
themselves,  and  with  the  utmost 
advantage  to  Scotland  and  its  pro- 
ductive resources."  Yet  now,  add- 
ed Sir  Walter,  "  the  whole  exist- 
ing state  of  credit  in  Scotland  is  to 
be  altered  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
Ministers  are  silent  on  any  remedy 
which  such  a  state  of  things  would 
imperiously  require."  It  must  be 
added  that,  if  Scotland,  having 
prospered  under  her  old  and  present 
regime,  is  not  so  poor  as  she  was 
fifty -five  years  ago,  when  Scott 


wrote,  the  requirements  for  banking 
accommodation  have  become  vastly 
larger,  more  numerous  and  diver- 
sified. 

In  these  Letters  Sir  Walter  Scott 
spoke  indignantly  and  sarcastically 
of  "  the  sake  of  uniformity  "  which 
too  largely  influenced  the  Govern- 
ment, and  which  was  the  main,  and 
only  sustainable,  argument  for  in- 
terfering with  the  Scotch  banking 
system.  He  quotes  the  old  Scotch 
proverb  that  "  each  country  has  its 
ain  lauch,"  and  asks  why  England 
should  seek  to  take  from  Scotland 
a  system  which  our  nation  prefers, 
and  which  has  been  proved  admir- 
able and  unsurpassable  by  the  ex- 
perience of  many  generations.  Fur- 
ther, he  said,  using  an  argument 
even  more  cogent  now  than  then  : 
"  I  must  say,  it  seems  strange  that, 
under  a  liberal  system,  of  which 
freedom  of  trade  is  the  very  soul, 
we  (the  Scottish  nation)  should  be 
loaded  with  severe  restrictions  upon 
our  own  national  choice,  instead  of 
being  left  at  liberty  to  adopt  that 
representative  of  value  which  best 
suits  our  own  convenience  !  " 

We  might  quote  further,  and 
also  argue  further,  against  the  now 
threatened  abolition  of  bank-notes 
in  Scotland  (and  indeed  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom) ;  but  remember- 
ing our  prefatory  remarks  as  to  the 
obstinacy  and  self-opinionativeness 
of  the  present  Prime  Minister,  our 
reliance  after  all  must  be  chiefly 
placed  upon  the  action  of  the  Scot- 
tish representatives  in  Parliament. 
On  the  previous  occasion,  Lords 
Lauderdale,  Stair,  Athole,  and  other 
Scottish  peers  exerted  themselves 
strenuously — and,  as  it  proved,  suc- 
cessfully —  in  resistance  to  the 
Ministerial  project  for  abolishing 
the  £1  notes  of  the  Scottish  banks: 
is  it  not  more  imperative  now  to 
resist  a  Ministerial  project  which 
seeks  to  abolish  our  bank-notes 
altogether?  Nos  numerus  sumus, 
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as  Sir  Walter  Scott  observed,  is 
the  most  effective  argument  with 
a  Ministry ;  and  we  shall  be  sur- 
prised if  the  votes  of  the  whole 
body  of  Scottish  representatives  in 
Parliament  are  not  given  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  present  project — at  all 
events  so  far  as  relates  to  Scotland. 
"  We  are  Forty-five  !  "  as  Sir  Wal- 
ter said,  ought  to  be  the  warning 
given  by  Scotland's  representatives 
to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
In  truth  there  is,  as  Scott  pointed 
out,  an  article  in  the  Treaty  of 
Union  which  explicitly  prohibits 
any  interference  with  Scotch  inter- 
ests and  institutions,  unless  it  be 
established  to  the  conviction  of 
Parliament  that  the  said  alteration 
is  "  for  the  EVIDENT  UTILITY  of  the 
subjects  within  Scotland."  * 

We  cheerfully  acknowledge  that 
the  British  Parliament  pays  just  def- 
erence upon  Scottish  questions  to 
the  wishes  and  views  of  the  Scotch 
members.  Nor  do  we  think  that 
either  House  of  Parliament  will 
knowingly  and  deliberately  depart 
from  this  usage, — which  is  not  only 
prescribed  by  the  Treaty  of  Union, 


but  which  is  in  full  accordance 
with  the  system  of  representative 
government.  No  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, no  mere  opinion  of  a  Minister 
of  State,  can  abolish  the  social  and 
economic,  as  well  as  the  historic 
and  traditional,  difference?  which 
still  exist  between  the  condition  of 
Scotland  and  that  of  England ;  so 
that,  even  were  Parliament  con- 
vinced that  this  proposed  abolition 
of  bank-notes  were  for  the  evident 
advantage  of  England,  it  does  not 
follow  that  such  an  alteration 
should  be  extended  to  Scotland. 
Whether  or  in  how  far  the  proposed 
alteration  is  good  at  all,  remains 
to  be  considered.  But,  without 
repeating  the  honest  but  fiery 
denunciation  of  Scott,  t  we  must  at 
least  state  our  deliberate  conviction 
that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every 
Scotch  member  of  Parliament,  whe- 
ther in  the  Peers  or  in  the  Com- 
mons, to  unite  in  maintaining,  for 
the  sake  of  their  constituents,  the 
old  and  admirable  banking  system 
to  which  Scotland  has  owed,  and 
still  owes,  sa  much  of  her  pros- 
perity. 


*  The  Article  in  the  Treaty  of  Union  is  as  follows  :  "  That  the  laws  in  use  within 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland  do,  after  the  Union,  remain  in  the  same  force  as  before,  but 
alterable  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, — with  this  difference  between  the  laws 
concerning  public  right,  policy,  and  civil  government,  and  those  which  concern  pri- 
vate right,  that  the  former  may  be  made  the  same  through  the  whole  United  King- 
dom ;  but  that  no  alteration  be  made  on  laws  which  concern  private  right,  excepting 
for  the  evident  utility  of  the  subjects  within  Scotland." 

t  Sir  Walter's  malison  was  as  follows  :  "If  there  is  amongst  that  chosen  band  [of 
Scotland's  representatives]  a  mean-spirited  Scotsman,  who  prefers  the  orders  of  the 
Minister  to  the  unanimous  voice  of  his  country,  imploring  the  protection  of  her 
children,  let  England  keep  him  to  herself.  Such  a  man  is  deaf  even  to  the  voice  of 
self-interest,  as  well  as  of  patriotism.  He  cannot  be  a  Scotch  proprietor, — he  hazards 
his  own  rents  ;  he  cannot  be  a  Scotchman  employed  in  commerce, — he  undermines 
his  own  trade  ;  he  cannot  be  a  professional  person, — he  sacrifices  the  law  of  his 
country  ;  he  cannot  be  a  Scottish  man  in  spirit, — he  betrays  the  honour  of  Scotland. 
Let  him  go  out  from  us, — he  is  not  of  us.  Let  him,  I  say,  remain  in  England;  and 
we  wish  her  joy  of  such  a  denizen  !  Let  him  have  his  title  and  his  pension, — for  the 
cur  deserves  his  collar  and  his  bone.  But  do  not  let  him  come  back  to  Scotland, 
where  his  presence  will  be  as  unwelcome  to  us  as  our  reception  may  be  ungratifying 
to  him." — 'Letters  from  Malachi  Malagrowther,  Esq.,  on  the  proposed  Change  of 
Currency.'  Third  edition,  p.  17.  Published  by  W.  Blackwood,  Edinburgh,  and  T. 
Cadell,  London.  1826. 
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NO.  V. — CARLO  GOLDONI. 


THE  career  of  an  actor,  notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  said  in 
its  favour,  can  scarcely  be  consid- 
ered  a   lofty   career.       It    is   fine 
indeed  to  "  interpret,"  as  it  is  call- 
ed, the  finest  poetry  to  the  multi- 
tude, and  recommend  to  them  by 
all   the   arts  of  the  stage,  by  life 
and  movement,  and  the  expression 
of  the  living  countenance  and  the 
sound  of  the   living  voice,  senti- 
ments and  noble  thoughts  which, 
•without  these,  might  have  remained 
too  high  for  the  crowd ;  and  there 
is  no  more  delightful  or  inspiring 
recreation  than  that  of  witnessing 
a  fine  tragedy  or  even  comedy  of 
the  higher  type.     But  when  all  is 
said,  and  fully  allowing  that  the 
stage  may  be  made,  and  is  made 
from  time  to  time,  by  exceptional 
persons,  an  entirely  honourable  and 
artistic  profession,  it  yet  remains 
true  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is 
a  difficult  and  dangerous  one,  and 
not  likely  to  call  forth  the  best  part 
of  human   character.     The   forced 
intimacy  of  a  number  of  people,  per- 
haps in  no  way  really  congenial  to 
each  other — the  common  depend- 
ence upon  the  public  favour,  which 
can  scarcely  exist  without  raising  a 
hundred  petty  jealousies — the   at- 
mosphere of  fiction  in  which  they 
move  and  have   their   being — the 
contact  into  which  men  and  women 
are  necessarily  brought,  permitting, 
nay  enforcing,  a  familiarity  which 
is  never  in  favour  of  good  morals, — 
all  these  things  are  sadly  derogatory 
to  the  position  of  the  ordinary  actor. 
But  at  the  same  time,  they  make  the 
picture  of  the  dramatic  life,  wherever 
we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  it,  amusing 
beyond  that  of  almost  any  other 
trade.     The  green-room  is  a  stage 
not  less  lively,  not  less  entertain- 


ing, than  the  actual  scene;  and  the 
sight  of  so  many  highly  individual 
personages,  all  extremely  apt  to 
give  full  vent  to  their  passions  and 
sentiments,  alternating  between  the 
tragic  and  the  commonplace,  the 
imaginary  life  of  courts  and  camps, 
and  that  of  the  untidiest  poor 
lodgings,  is  always  piquant  and 
sometimes  touching.  The  charm 
of  being  "  behind  the  scenes "  is 
one  which  fascinates  almost  every- 
body. "We  make  use  of  the  phrase 
as  expressing  the  highest  experi- 
ences of  life ;  but  when  we  take  it 
merely  au  pied  de  la  lettre,  it  is 
still  something  wonderfully  amus- 
ing, attractive,  piquing  the  curios- 
ity, and  satisfying  the  inquisitive 
ness  of  our  nature.  Perhaps  it 
is  because  it  is  their  trade  to  feign 
that  no  class  reveals  itself  so  freely, 
or  carries  its  peccadilloes  so  frankly 
on  the  surface ;  so  that,  in  short,  it 
is  "  as  good  as  a  play  "  to  peep  over 
some  lively  spectator's  shoulder  and 
see  how  the  first  gentleman  scowls 
at  his  competitor,  and  the  ingenue 
weeps  with  rage  to  have  a  speech 
abstracted  from  her  role,  or  to  hear 
the  serious  heroine  applauded  more 
warmly  than  herself.  This  amus- 
ing study,  however,  contributes,  we 
fear,  rather  to  form  a  cynical  than 
a  sympathetic  habit  of  thought :  the 
frequenters  of  the  coulisses  are  sel- 
dom charitable  judges.  They  are 
apt  to  attribute  the  worst  motives, 
and  to  laugh  at  all  pretences  of 
special  virtue.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  always  a  certain  charm  in 
the  artless  exhibition  of  human 
nature,  to  which,  the  moment  he 
has  ended  the  representation  per- 
haps of  some  lofty  and  rare  type, 
the  actor  so  readily  lends  himself. 
He  takes  off  the  usual  disguises 
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which  we  wear  before  men  when 
he  doffs  his  stage-costume,  and  is 
not  only  himself  with  all  the  piq- 
uancy of  a  sudden  contrast,  but 
himself  without  restraint  or  de- 
corum, performing  in  public,  with 
often  noisy  simplicity,  those  eccen- 
tricities which  men  in  general  care- 
fully reserve  for  the  edification  of 
their  families.  He  scolds  and 
weeps,  and  makes  love  and  quarrels 
in  our  presence,  without  the  slight- 
est sense  of  unfitness.  At  all  times 
the  humours  of  a  strolling  troop 
have  been  more  amusing  than  any- 
thing they  acted.  A  highly  correct 
and  gentlemanly  memoir  like  that 
of  Macready — or  such  a  record  as 
that  which  Mrs  Fanny  Kemble  has 
lately  given  to  the  world,  where  the 
stage  forms  little  more  than  a  back- 
ground to  the  life  of  a  more  than 
ordinarily  accomplished  woman — 
has  little  of  this  frank  and  easy  ex- 
istence; but  even  such  writers  as 
these  afford  some  illustrations  of 
our  meaning,  in  the  glimpses  they 
give  us  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
profession,  if  not  in  any  experiences 
of  their  own. 

Carlo  Goldoni  was  not  an  actor 
but  a  dramatist,  but  his  life  was 
spent  in  the  theatre — and  his  auto- 
biography is  full  of  the  freaks  of 
the  profession,  and  the  humour  of 
its  representations.  An  Italian — 
nay,  a  Venetian,  the  most  light  and 
gaiety  -  loving  type  of  the  modern 
Italian  —  and  a  genuine  represen- 
tative of  the  eighteenth  century, 
his  book  is  crowded  throughout 
with  lively  figures  and  constant 
movement — with  adventure  and 
airy  passion,  keen  and  short-lived, 
— with  scrapes  of  every  kind,  and 
lucky  escapes,  and  clever  inven- 
tions. To  be  an  autobiographist 
at  all,  a  man  must  possess  a  certain 
amount  of  confidence  in  himself 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  world — 
something  of  the  quality  which  we 
call  vanity,  which  has,  however,  as 
many  varieties  as  any  other  quality 


of  which  the  mind  is  capable.  Gol- 
doni's  vanity  is  never  offensive.  It 
is  not  braggart  like  that  of  Ben- 
venuto,  the  fierce  Florentine,  who 
was  a  man  of  a  more  primitive  age, 
nor  smug  and  consequential  like 
that  of  the  correct  and  self-applau- 
sive Gibbon,  who  belongs  to  the 
same  century.  The  complacence  of 
his  record  is  perfectly  genial  and 
simple.  The  story  of  the  numerous 
attempts  he  made  to  establish  him- 
self in  life,  and  the  errors  and  acci- 
dents which  balked  him  in  his  edu- 
cation and  in  his  profession,  until 
need  and  inclination  combined  made 
a  way  for  him  into  the  trade  which 
he  had  hankered  after  all  along,  is 
quite  impartial  and  honest,  extenu- 
ating none  of  the  youthful  faults 
which  so  often  stopped  his  pro- 
gress. His  motive  for  writing  his 
memoirs  is  the  usual  desire  which 
a  man  who  has  not  proved  a  pro- 
phet in  his  own  country,  entertains 
to  set  himself  right  with  posterity. 
There  is  no  author,  good  or  bad, 
he  says,  who  has  not  his  life  printed 
before  his  works ;  and  how  should 
such  portraits,  made  at  a  distance, 
resemble  the  originals  ?  If  they 
are  drawn  by  a  friendly  hand,  praise 
modifies  the  facts;  if  by  an  un- 
friendly writer,  criticism  is  apt  to 
become  satire. 

"  My  life  is  not  an  interesting  one. 
But  in  time  to  come  it  may  happen 
that  in  the  corner  of  an  old  library  a 
collection  of  my  works  may  be  found, 
and  some  curious  reader  may  perhaps 
then  desire  to  know  who  was  this  sin- 
gular man  who  set  before  him  the  pro- 
ject of  reforming  the  theatre  of  his 
country,  and  who  placed  on  the  stage 
a  hundred  and  fifty  comedies  in  verse 
and  prose,  full  of  character  and  plot, 
and  in  his  lifetime  saw  eighteen  edi- 
tions of  these  plays  issued  from  the 
press.  No  doubt  it  will  be  said  :  This 
man  must  have  been"  rich :  why  did 
he  leave  his  country  ?  Ah  !  it  is  well 
that  posterity  should  know  that  in 
France  alone  Goldoni  found  rest, 
tranquillity,  and  well-being.  .  .  . 

"  This  is  the  compendium  of  my  life, 
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from  my  birth  to  the  beginning  of 
that  which  is  called  in  Italy  the  re- 
form of  the  Italian  theatre.  Here  it 
will  be  seen  how  dramatic  genius, 
which  was  always  my  ruling  passion, 
was  manifested  in  me,  how  developed  ; 
the  attempts  vainly  made  to  disgust 
me  with  it,  and  the  sacrifices  I  have 
made  to  this  imperious  idol  which  has 
drawn  me  after  its  car.  This  forms  the 
first  part  of  my  memoirs.  The  second 
part  comprehends  the  history  of  all  my 
productions,  the  circumstances  which 
suggested  their  plots  and  construction, 
the  rivalries  awakened  by  my  suc- 
cesses, the  cabals  which  I  have  scorn- 
ed, the  criticisms  which  I  have  re- 
spected, the  satires  which  I  have 
endured  in  silence,  and  the  intrigues 
of  the  actors  which  I  have  overcome. 
Here  it  will  be  seen  that  human 
nature  is  the  same  everywhere,  that 
jealousy  is  everywhere  to  be  met  with, 
and  that  everywhere  a  man  of  peace- 
able disposition  and  composed  mind 
will  succeed  in  gaining  the  affection 
of  the  public,  and  in  wearing  out  the 
treachery  of  his  enemies." 

Goldoni  was  born  in  Venice  in 
1707,  while  the  Eepublic  still  pos- 
sessed all  its  ancient  rights  and 
government,  though  already  in  full 
decadence,  and  of  small  import- 
ance among  the  nations.  His  early 
years  were  passed  in  the  house  of 
his  grandfather,  who  held  "  a  very 
honourable  and  lucrative  post "  in 
the  office  of  the  Cinque  Savi  del 
Commercio,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, or  Board  of  Trade,  in  that 
city  of  merchant  princes ;  but  this 
grandfather  was,  alas  !  punto  econ- 
omo.  So  long  as  he  lived  all  went 
well.  The  family  occupied  a  villa 
six  leagues  from  Venice,  and  lived 
a  life  of  pleasure.  Comedies  and 
operas  were  their  continual  amuse- 
ments, —  all  the  best  actors  and 
most  renowned  musicians  were  at 
the  command  of  the  hospitable  and 
liberal  official.  "  I  was  born  in  the 
midst  of  this  gaiety,  of  this  wealth," 
says  Goldoni  ;  "  was  it  possible 
that  I  should  despise  the  theatre, 
or  be  other  than  a  lover  of  amuse- 
ment 1"  Ho  was  the  delight  of 


the  bouse,  he  informs  us.  When 
be  first  opened  his  eyes  to  the  light 
of  day,  the  genial  baby  never  cried. 
"  This  quiet  seemed  to  manifest 
from  the  beginning  the  peaceful 
character  which  has  always  dis- 
tinguished me,"  he  adds.  "  I  was 
docile,  gentle,  obedient  ;  and  at 
four  read,  wrote,  and  knew  the 
catechism  by  heart."  At  the  same 
age  he  managed  a  little  theatre  of 
marionettes  with  great  delight,  and 
at  eight  had  already  attempted  the 
composition  of  a  comedy.  "  I  con- 
fided it  first  to  my  nurse,  who 
thought  it  full  of  genius  :  my  aunt 
made  fun  of  me ;  my  mother  scold- 
ed me,  but  kissed  me  at  the  same 
time ;  and  my  tutor  declared  it  was 
full  of  spirit  and  sense  beyond  my 
years." 

Goldoni's  life,  so  characteristic- 
ally begun,  was,  however,  soon  over- 
clouded. When  his  grandfather 
died  it  was  discovered  that  his 
affairs  were  in  hopeless  disorder, 
and  it  became  necessary  for  his 
father,  then  a  young  man  appar- 
ently of  no  particular  occupation, 
with  the  habits  of  a  rich  man's  son, 
to  seek  occupation  for  himself :  and 
the  education  of  the  child  was  car- 
ried on  irregularly — now  witb  bis 
mother  in  Venice,  now  in  Rome, 
now  in  Rimini,  wandering  from 
one  place  to  another.  In  the  lat- 
ter place  the  boy  was  left  among 
strangers,  to  the  great  mutual  dis- 
tress of  his  mother  and  himself; 
she  returned  to  Venice,  or  at  least 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Venice, 
to  Chiozza,  while  he  remained  at 
school,  where  be  hated  the  prin- 
cipal instructor,  and  made  but  a 
poor  figure  in  the  class,  bis  heart 
being  sick  for  home.  But  when 
it  is  added  that  this  disagreeable 
tutor  lectured  on  philosophy,  aud 
that  the  pupil  was  barely  fourteen, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  his  studies 
were  little  acceptable  to  him.  Left 
thus  lonely  and  uninterested,  it  was 
a  delight  to  him  to  escape  from  the 
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lectures  of  the  abstruse  "Thom- 
ist"  to  the  performances  given  by 
a  wandering  troop  of  players ;  and 
when  he  was  admitted  behind  the 
scenes,  a  new  world  of  mysterious 
delight  burst  upon  him.  He  had 
never  before  seen  women  on  the 
stage,  and  he  found  that  their  pre- 
sence embellished  it  beyond  de- 
scription. Young  as  he  was,  he 
already  gave  furtive  occJdate  a 
quelle  signorette  :  and  on  their  part 
the  player-ladies,  of  whom  he  after- 
wards made  so  many  sketches,  were 
amused  by  the  shy  yet  daring  boy, 
who,  when  he  was  found  to  be 
Venetian  like  themselves,  became 
the  pet  of  the  company.  When 
their  representations  were  over,  he 
found  that  they  were  bound  to 
Chiozza.  "  To  Chiozza  !  "  he  cried; 
"  my  mother  is  there :  and  how  I 
should  like  to  see  her  !  "  "  Come 
with  us,"  cried  the  friendly  players." 
The  temptation  was  too  much  for 
his  powers  of  resistance.  He  put 
in  his  pockets  two  shirts  and  a 
nightcap  (he  was  always  very  care- 
ful about  his  nightcap),  and  steal- 
ing out,  hid  himself  in  the  vessel 
in  which  his  friends  were  to  em- 
bark. There  were  twelve  actors 
besides  attendants,  "  a  prompter,  a 
machinist,  a  wardrobe-keeper,  eight 
servants,  two  nurses,  children  of 
every  age,  dogs,  cats,  apes,  parrots, 
birds,  pigeons,  and  a  lamb ;  it  was 
like  Noah's  ark."  Goldoni  gives 
an  amusing  description  of  the  leis- 
urely vo}rage  along  those  sunny 
coasts  from  Rimini  to  Chiozza : 
how  they  ate  and  drank,  and  made 
music,  and  played  games,  from  one 
repast  to  another. 

"  But  the  bell  announced  dinner, 
and  all  hurried  to  table.  Macaroni! 
all  rushed  upon  it,  and  devoured  three 
great  dishes.  Then  came  beef  d  la 
mode,  cold  chicken,  veal,  dessert,  excel- 
lent wine.  What  a  good  dinner  !  What 
appetites  !  We  were  four  hours  at 
table :  enlivened  by  performances  on 
several  instruments,  and  many  songs. 


The  soubrette  sang  beautifully.  I 
watched  her  closely,  and  she  gave 
me  a  singular  sensation.  But,  alas  ! 
an  accident  happened  that  inter- 
rupted the  enjoyment  of  the  com- 
pany. A  cat,  which  was  the  pet  of 
the  first  lady  (la  prima  amoroso),  es- 
caped from  its  basket.  She  called  all 
to  help,  and  rushed  after  it ;  but  the 
cat  was  wild,  like  its  mistress,  and 
seeing  itself  pursued,  darted  up  the 
mast  of  the  boat.  Madam  Clarice 
was  at  a  loss  what  to  do  ;  but  a  sailor 
climbed  the  mast  to  get  hold  of  it,  and 
the  cat  jumped  into  the  sea  and  was 
lost.  Its  mistress  was  in  despair.  She 
wanted  to  slaughter  all  the  other  ani- 
mals, to  throw  her  maid  into  the  grave 
of  her  dear  puss  :  however,  everybody 
took  up  the  defence  of  the  unfortunate 
maid,  and  the  disturbance  became 
general.  Then  appeared  the  manager, 
who  laughed,  joked,  and  consoled  the 
afflicted  lady,  till  she  ended  by  laugh- 
ing herself — and  the  cat  was  forgotten." 

This  light-hearted  and  uncon- 
trolled company,  with  all  their 
humours,  were  very  kind  to  the 
boy,  who  was  received  by  his 
mother,  it  is  needless  to  say,  with 
tears  of  joy.  The  poor  lady  would 
also  have  scolded  her  truant,  but  at 
the  moment  when  she  was  about 
to  do  so,  suddenly  recollected  that 
she  had  a  letter  from  his  father,  in- 
teressantissima,  which  he  had  not 
yet  seen.  This  letter  concerned 
his  future  studies,  which,  by  the 
patronage  of  a  certain  Marchese 
Goldoni,  was  henceforward  to  be  car- 
ried on  at  the  University  of  Pavia. 
Upon  the  return  of  the  father  there 
ensued  an  amusing  but  alarming 
scene.  The  boy  was  hidden  in  a 
dressing-room,  while  his  mother, 
trembling,  confronted  her  husband, 
not  knowing  how  much  he  knew 
of  his  son's  adventures,  or  if  he 
knew  anything  at  all. 

"  He  seemed  somewhat  ill-tempered 
and  out  of  sorts,  and  did  not  show  his 
\isual  gaiety :  perhaps  it  was  because 
he  was  tired  with  his  journey.  They 
came  into  the  room,  and  his  first  words 
were, '  Where  is  my  son  1 '  My  mother 
answered  lightly, "'  Our  youngest  son 
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is  at  school  (alia  sua  dozzina.)'  '  No, 
no,'  cried  my  father  angrily,  '  I  ask 
for  the  eldest,  who  must  be  here. 
You  do  wrong  to  hide  him  from  me  ; 
he  has  behaved  badly,  and  he  must  be 
corrected.'  My  mother,  confused,  did 
not  know  what  to  say  ;  she  stammered 

out, 'But  how '     He  interrupted, 

stamping  his  foot.  '  Yes,  yes,  Signer 
Battaglini  has  told  me  all ;  he  wrote  to 
me  at  Modena.'  With  a  troubled  look 
my  mother  implored  him  to  hear  me 
before  he  condemned  me.  He,  still 
more  irritated,  demanded  where  I  was. 
J  could  contain  myself  no  longer.  I 
opened  the  glass  door,  though  I  did 
not  venture  to  approach.  '  Go  away,' 
said  my  father  to  my  mother  and  her 
sister,  'leave  me  alone  with  this  fine 
fellow.'  They  obeyed,  and  I,  trem- 
bling, stammered  out,  '  Oh,  father  ! ' 
'  How,  sir,  what  brings  you  here  I ' 

'  Oh,  father,  you  shall  be  told '    '  I 

have  been  told,  sir,  that  in  spite  of  re- 
monstrances, good  advice,  and  every- 
body's opinion,  you  have  had  the  inso- 
lence to  leave  Rimini.'  '  But,  father, 
what  good  was  I  doing  at  Rimini  ?  It 
was  mere  loss  of  time.'  '  How  loss  of 
time  1 — is  it  loss  of  time  to  study  philo- 
sophy ? '  '  Ah  !  scholastic  philoso- 
phy, syllogisms,  sophisms,  nego,  probo, 
concede — don't  you  remember,  papa  ? ' 
(He  could  not  help  a  little  movement 
of  his  lip,  which  showed  an  inclination 
to  laugh.  I  was  sufficiently  self-pos- 
sessed to  see  this,  and  it  gave  me  cour- 
age.) '  Ah,  papa  ! '  I  continued, '  let 
me  learn  the  philosophy  of  men,  moral 

science  and  experimental  physics ' 

'  Nonsense,  nonsense  !  how  came  you 
here?'  'By  sea.'  'With  whom?' 
'  With  a  company  of  players.'  '  Of 
players  ? '  '  Papa,  they  were  excellent 
people.'  'What  is  the  name  of  the 
manager ? '  'In  the  theatre  he  is 
Florindo,  and  his  name  is  Florindo  de' 
Maccheroni.'  '  Ah,  ah  !  I  know  him  ; 
he  is  an  honest  fellow.  He  takes  the 
part  of  Don  Juan  in  the  "  Convitato  di 
Pietra."  He  took  it  into  his  head  to 
eat  macaroni  on  the  stage,  which  Har- 
lequin usually  does,  and  hence  his 
name.'  '  I  assure  you,  father,  that 

this   company '      '  Where  has    it 

gone  1 '     '  It  is  here.'     '  It  is  here  ? ' 

'  Yes,  papa '    '  The  troop  is  here  ! 

I  shall  go  and  see  it.'  '  And  I, 
papa?'  'Ah,  you  rascal!  What  is 
the  name  of  the  first  lady?'  'Clar- 


ice.' '  Ah,  ah,  Clarice  !  Excellent ! 
She  is  ugly,  but  full  of  talent.'  '  Papa 

'    '  I  must  certainly  go  and  thank 

them.'  '  And  I,  papa  ? '  '  You  young 
scapegrace  ! '  '  Papa,  I  beg  your  par- 
don  '  '  Come  along,  come  along, 

for  this  once '  " 

Thus  the  escapade  was  pardoned. 
Dr  Goldoni  himself  was  a  wan- 
dering spirit,  now  here,  now  there ; 
one  moment  in  great  request,  curing 
all  his  patients  right  and  left — the 
next  off  to  Modena  or  Pavia,  or 
hack  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 
"  He  never  settled  himself  perman- 
ently anywhere — a  mania  which  by 
descent  has  come  to  his  son  also," 
Goldoni  writes.  Notwithstanding 
this  uncertainty  in  his  own  move- 
ments, he  now  resolved  that  his 
son  should  learn  medicine,  and  took 
him  with  him  to  pay  visits  to  his 
patients,  much  to  the  youth's  an- 
noyance. His  nomination  to  the 
University  of  Pavia,  however,  and 
the  hope  that  through  the  Marchese 
Goldoni  he  might  find  public  em- 
ployment, changed  the  parental 
plans,  and  Carlo  was  transferred 
from  physic  to  law,  to  begin  his 
studies  in  which,  he  was  sent  to 
Venice,  his  native  city,  the  scene 
of  his  future  triumphs.  Here  he 
pauses  to  record  the  impression 
made  upon  him  by  that  wonderful 
and  beautiful  place.  All  the  towns 
of  the  world  resemble  each  other 
more  or  less,  he  cries,  but  this  is 
like  no  other  :  every  time  he  comes 
back  to  it,  it  is  a  fresh  surprise,  a 
new  revelation  to  him.  He  recalls 
to  himself  the  sensations  of  delight 
with  which,  as  a  boy  of  fifteen,  in 
all  the  ecstasy  of  youthful  feeling, 
he  first  beheld  this  wonderful  vision 
unfolding  itself;  the  "surprising 
perspective,"  the  isolette  rising  one 
by  one  out  of  the  water,  then  the 
clustered  islets  of  the  city,  bound 
together  by  innumerable  bridges, 
and  bathed  by  the  immense  sea.  In 
those  days  the  traveller  threaded 
his  way  to  San  Marco  "  through  a 
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prodigious  quantity  of  vessels  of 
every  kind,  ships  of  war,  mercantile 
vessels,  frigates,  galleys,  barques, 
boats,  gondolas."  Notwithstanding 
advancing  trade  and  national  ac- 
tivity, there  is  no  such  crowd  of  sails 
to  be  seen  in  the  lagune  now,  nor  is 
the  coming  in  of  the  traveller  so 
picturesque;  but  Venice  is  a  no  less 
"  surprising  perspective,"  even  when 
it  is  entered  by  the  railway,  which 
says  much  for  the  everlasting  charm 
of  that  most  wonderful  of  cities. 

Goldoni's  career  at  Pavia  was  not 
brilliant.  To  start  with,  he  was 
compelled  to  receive  the  .  tonsure 
and  a  sort  of  clerical  habit ;  and  at 
the  same  time  a  year  or  two  was 
added  on  by  his  anxious  father  to 
his  age,  which  was  really  seventeen, 
but  was  called  nineteen  to  make 
him  eligible  for  admission.  His 
adventures  were  many,  and  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  admit  that  his  con- 
duct was  bad;  but  he  had  "ene- 
mies," as  people  who  do  badly  gen- 
erally have.  His  goings  and  com- 
ings were  attended  by  several  amus- 
ing adventures ;  and  already  we  see 
the  foundations  of  comedy  in  the 
humours  of  the  way.  One  time, 
when  he  was  about  to  start  for  his 
vacation,  certain  signori  who  were 
bound  his  way  requested  him  to 
accompany  them  in  the  boat  they 
had  hired  for  the  journey :  and 
here  we  have  a  festal  voyage 
breathing  of  the  '  Decameron,'  and 
the  days  when  music  and  poetry 
and  a  thousand  delights  were  in  the 
very  air  of  that  "  woman-country," 
the  most  oppressed,  the  most  divid- 
ed, yet  the  most  life-enjoying  of  all 
lands.  The  boat  hired  by  Goldoni's 
friends,  one  of  whom  was  secretary 
to  the  Venetian  representative  in 
Milan,  was  "  very  different  from 
the  boat  of  the  players  of  Eimini." 
Nothing  could  be  more  commodious 
and  elegant  than  this  vessel,  which 
had  been  sent  from  Venice  express- 
ly for  their  use,  and  was  a  latello 
coperto,  in  which  there  was  a  great 
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salon,  and  smaller  rooms,  all  adorned 
with,  mirrors,  pictures,  sculptures, 
and  the  most  comfortable  chairs. 
There  were  beds  provided,  but  they 
were  not  required,  as  the  party  tra- 
velled only  in  the  day,  and  at  night 
slept  in  the  best  inns,  or  else  in  the 
Benedictine  convents  on  the  banks 
of  the  Po.  It  was  in  the  following 
delightful  manner  that  the  voyage 
was  made : — 

"  These  gentlemen  all  played  some 
instrument.  There  were  three  violins, 
one  violoncello,  two  oboes,  a  horn, 
and  a  guitar.  I  alone  was  good  for 
nothing,  and  was  ashamed  of  it ;  but 
in  order  to  make  up  for  my  useless- 
ness,  I  employed  myself  two  hours  a- 
day  in  putting  into  rhyme,  good  or 
bad  as  might  be,  the  incidents  and 
amusements  of  the  preceding  day. 
This  nonsense  gave  great  pleasure 
to  my  companions,  and  was,  after 
coffee,  our  usual  diversion.  Their 
favourite  occupation  was  music.  As 
evening  began  to  fall  they  collected 
upon  the  roof  of  their  moving  hab- 
itation, and  made  the  air  resound 
with  harmonious  concerts,  taking  the 
part  of  the  nymphs  and  shepherds  of 
that  river.  Will  you  say,  perhaps, 
my  dear  reader,  that  my  story  is 
wearisome  ?  It  may  be  so  ;  but  this  is 
how  our  serenade  was  described  in  my 
verses.  And  the  fact  is,  that  the  banks 
of  the  Po,  called  by  Italian  poets 
the  king  of  rivers,  were  crowded  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood, 
who  thronged  after  us  to  listen,  and 
throwing  their  hats  in  the  air,  and 
waving  their  handkerchiefs,  expressed 
their  pleasure  as  well  as  praise.  We 
arrived  at  Cremona  about  seven  in 
the  evening.  A  rumour  had  gone 
before  us  that  we  were  to  stop  there, 
and  the  banks  were  covered  with 
people  waiting  for  us.  When  we 
disembarked  we  Avere  received  with 
transports  of  joy,  and  were  conducted 
to  a  superb  house  between  the  town 
and  the  country,  where  a  concert  was 
given,  and  many  musicians  of  the 
country  added  to  the  entertainment. 
There  was  then  a  great  supper  :  we 
danced  all  night,  and  returned  to  our 
boat  with  the  rising  of  the  sun.  The 
same  scene  was  repeated  at  Piacenza, 
at  La  Stellada,  and  La  Bottrighe,  in 
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the  house  of  the  Marchese  Tassoni  ; 
and  in  this  way,  with  laughter,  and 
games,  and  pastimes  of  all  kinds,  we 
arrived  at  Chiozza,  where  I  had  to 
separate  from  the  most  amiable  and 
interesting  society  in  the  world." 

Thus  the  light-hearted  Venetians 
floated  on  by  flowery  bank  and  gay 
castello,  bringing  out  the  peasants 
from  their  cots,  and  the  monks  to 
the  convent  gates,  and  the  mer- 
chants from  their  villas — the  most 
delightful  break  in  the  stillness  of 
the  fast  -  falling  night — and  glided 
from  town  to  town,  among  the  light- 
ed quays,  and  townsfolk  all  agog  for 
an  evening's  pleasure.  One  wonders, 
now  that  Italy  has  grown  a  sober 
worker  in  the  band  of  serious  na- 
tions, whether  such  scenes  are  still 
to  be  seen  on  her  great  rivers,  or  if 
a  fussy  little  steamer  with  a  Ger- 
man brass  band  has  replaced  the 
graceful  signori  with  their  violins 
and  their  verses,  and  friendly  genial 
reception  everywhere.  We  would 
not  change  a  great  Italy  even  in 
the  throes  of  her  self- construction 
for  all  the  pleasantnesses  of  the  old 
regime,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  those 
pretty  nationalities  could  not  have 
been  retained  too. 

When  young  Goldoni  returned 
for  his  third  year  to  college,  he  fell 
into  a  trap  laid  for  him  by  certain 
evil-disposed  fellow -students,  "who 
persuaded  him  that  the  citizens  of 
the  place  had  been  seized  with  a 
deadly  hatred  of  the  students,  and 
had  conspired  among  themselves  to 
close  all  houses  against  them.  His 
tempters  so  worked  upon  him  that 
the  as  yet  undeveloped  dramatist, 
whom  everybody  knew  to  be  a  poet, 
wrote  a  dramatic  sketch  of  the 
sharpest  satire  against  the  import- 
ant people  of  Pavia,  with  especial 
and  somewhat  shameful  comment 
upon  their  daughters.  "It  was  a 
satire  which  wounded  the  feelings 
of  several  honourable  and  respect- 
able families,"  he  says,  adding,  with 
a  penitence  much  modified  by  secret 


satisfaction  in  his  own  cleverness, 
"  I  had  the  misfortune  to  make  it 
interesting  with  piquant  details,  and 
with  the  darts  of  that  vis  comica, 
which  I  had  the  art  to  manage  with 
much  skill  and  very  little  prudence." 
The  result  of  this  too  clever  produc- 
tion was  his  expulsion  from  the 
college,  and  the  loss  of  the  favour  of 
the  Marchese  Goldoni  upon  whose 
patronage  he  had  counted.  "  What 
horror,  what  remorse,  what  repent- 
ance !  "  he  cries.  "  My  hopes  de- 
stroyed, my  prospects  sacrificed, 
my  time  lost ;  parents,  protectors, 
friends,  acquaintances,  all  against 
me  ! "  Most  melancholy  and  full 
of  dismal  thoughts,  he  set  out  on 
his  journey,  conducted  to  the  Pa 
by  an  official  of  the  college,  and 
turning  over  many  despairing  pro- 
jects in  his  mind,  for  he  was  afraid 
to  face  his  kind  father  who  had 
already  forgiven  so  many  truancies, 
and  the  mother  who  wept  and  con- 
doned everything  with  unfailing 
tenderness.  While  the  poor  youth 
was  sulking  in  his  little  berth,  re- 
fusing to  come  to  supper,  a  soft 
voice  demanded  admittance,  pro- 
nouncing "  in  pathetic  tones  the 
words  Deo  gratias"  This  was  a 
fellow-traveller,  a  Dominican  friar, 
who  listened  with  nmch  sympathy 
to  young  Goldoni's  story,  shedding 
some  tears,  or  at  least  putting  his 
handkerchief  to  his  eyes.  "I  was 
much  touched  by  this,  and  opened 
my  heart  altogether  to  him.  But 
at  that  moment  the  padrone  sent 
word  that  they  waited  for  him  to 
sit  down  to  table.  The  reverend 
man  did  not  wish  to  lose  his  supper, 
but  seeing  me  full  of  compunction, 
entreated  the  padrone  to  wait  for 
him  a  little ;  then  turning  to  me 
embraced  me,  wept  over  me,  and 
made  it  clear  to  me  that  I  was  in  a 
very  dangerous  condition,  and  that 
the  enemy  of  my  soul  might  easily 
master  me,  and  drag  me  into  an 
eternal  abyss.  Perceiving  that  I 
was  in  a  pitiable  condition,  my  ex- 
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orcist  proposed  to  me  that  I  should 
confess  to  him  ;  and  as  I  threw  my- 
self at  his  feet,  '  Blessed  be  God  ! ' 
said  he;  '  dear  son,  prepare  yourself 
for  this  act :  I  will  come  back  to  you 
immediately,'  and  with  this  he  went 
to  supper  without  me." 

There  is  a  ludicrous  ruefulness 
in  the  situation  and  feelings  of  the 
young  penitent  left  on  his  knees 
examining  his  conscience,  with  a 
youthful  appetite  beginning  to  prick 
through  his  despair,  while  his  con- 
fessor withdraws  to  supper.  The 
interval  of  half  an  hour,  with  no 
doubt  a  distant  sound  of  the  knives 
and  forks,  and  perhaps  a  whiff  of 
savoury  garlic  coming  young  Carlo's 
way,  must  have  been  disturbing  to 
his  state  of  mind  ;  but  the  confes- 
sion was  at  length  accomplished 
under  the  most  edifying  circum- 
stances, and  the  Dominican  under- 
took to  accompany  him  home  and 
intercede  for  him  with  his  father. 
The  poor  boy  arrived  at  Chiozza 
trembling,  but  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  father  and  mother  were 
speedily  moved  to  tenderness.  The 
end  of  the  adventure  gives  us  a 
curious  glimpse  into  the  religious 
ideas  of  the  time.  The  Dominican, 
who  had  required  his  penitent  to 
give  alms  as  a  proof  of  his  repent- 
ance, and  had  taken  from  him  the 
sum  of  thirty  pauls,  all  he  possessed 
in  the  world,  confided  to  the  elder 
Goldoni  his  possession  of  a  miracle- 
working  relic,  no  less  than  a  piece 
of  the  girdle  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
which  being  thrown  into  the  fire 
remained  unconsumed,  and  wrought 
all  sorts  of  cures.  One  would  have 
supposed  that  Dr  Goldoni,  a  prac- 
titioner of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  contemporary  of  Voltaire,  would 
have  looked  with  sceptical  eyes 
upon  such  a  treasure ;  but  he  was 
the  medical  attendant  of  a  Fran- 
ciscan convent,  and  probably  saw  its 
utility  among  his  patients.  A  day 
was  fixed  for  the  production  of  this 
miraculous  object,  and  great  cere- 


monies arranged  for  so  solemn  an 
occurrence.  But  the  podestd  being 
informed  that  a  religious  service 
was  to  be  held  without  permission, 
by  a  stranger,  proceeded  first — a 
most  essential  condition — to  "  the 
verification  of  the  facts,"  when  it 
was  found  that  the  miraculous 
thread  was  an  iron  wire  "  accom- 
modated" so  as  to  deceive  the 
spectator,  and  the  Dominican  a 
cheat.  "The  nuns  were  solemnly 
reprimanded,"  says  Goldoni,  "and 
the  friar  disappeared."  The  whole 
adventure  reads  like  a  page  out  of 
one  of  his  comedies  ;  but  we  do  not 
remember  that  he  ever  made  use  of 
it,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using 
the  incidents  of  ordinary  life.  Gol- 
doni had  too  much  regard  for  the 
success  of  his  plays,  and  was  too 
much  a  man  of  the  world  and 
awake  to  his  own  advantage,  to  set 
himself  against  the  Church. 

The  next  step  in  his  life  brought 
him  into  the  midst  of  an  adventure 
entirely  dramatic,  one  of  the  favour- 
ite intrigues  of  the  stage,  in  real  life. 
It  was  at  Udine,  where  he  had  gone 
with  his  father — Dr  Goldoni,  ever 
wandering,  being  now  the  medico 
of  the  place — that  it  happened  to 
the  youth,  then  about  twenty,  to  see 
some  four  steps  from  his  own  door 
"  a  certain  young  lady  who  pleased 
me  infinitely,  and  to  whom  I  should 
have  willingly  paid  my  addresses." 
He  saw  her  only  at  her  window,  at 
church,  and  by  following  modestissi- 
mamente  in  her  walks,  and  flattered 
himself  that  he  had  given  her  some 
indications  of  his  regard.  Whether 
the  young  lady  perceived  this  or 
not,  he  could  not  tell,  but  her  maid, 
a  complete  stage  soubrette,  called 
Teresa,  was  not  long  in  finding  it 
out,  and  our  youth  became  the 
victim  of  a  plot  very  amusing  to 
hear  of,  but  tragical  to  him, — was 
made  to  buy  presents  which  the 
temptress  appropriated,  and  be- 
guiled into  assignations  in  which 
she  was  quite  willing  to  take  her 
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mistress's  place,  but  which  the  real 
object  of  his  admiration  knew  noth- 
ing about.  Teresa  appears  in  full 
perfection  in  the  story,  ready  to 
step  upon  the  stage,  as  she  no 
doubt  did  afterwards  in  some  one 
of  the  many  comedies  which  pleased 
the  Venetians  in  their  day,  but 
have  not  reached  us.  She  per- 
suades the  boy  to  write  a  letter  to 
his  love,  but  cannot  wait  for  it. 
"No,"  she  said,  "I  am  going  to 
Mass.  I  would  not  miss  it  for 
the  world.  I  go  every  day,  but  I 
shall  return  when  church  is  over." 
When  she  received  the  letter  she 
presented  her  cheek  to  the  modest 
young  lover.  "It  is  not  the  cus- 
tom in  Italy  to  kiss  women  so 
innocently  as  in  France,  and  besides 
she  was  frightfully  ugly,"  he  says. 
On  other  occasions  he  has  to  wait 
till  her  devotions  are  over.  "  Go 
on,"  she  said, — "  go  on,  don't  be 
afraid.  I  had  something  else  to 
say  to  you,  but  it  is  late.  I  must 
not  lose  the  Mass."  "I  could  not 
but  perceive,"  says  the  young  man, 
"  that  the  Mass  was  not  much  in 
keeping  with  the  trade  of  go  be- 
tween;" but  he  was  in  love,  and 
ready  to  accept  any  means  of  mak- 
ing acquaintance  with  his  lady. 
Goldoni,  however,  has  his  revenge 
finally,  and  exposes  the  intrigue, 
retiring  with  less  damage  to  his 
heart  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. 

At  Udine  the  future  dramatist 
made  a  curious  beginning  of  his 
literary  career  as  follows  : — 

"  When  Lent  began  I  went  on  Ash- 
Wednesday  to  hear  Father  Cataneo, 
.an  Augustine  monk,  and  found  his 
sermon  admirable.  When  I  came  out 
of  church,  finding  that  I  remembered 
word  for  word  the  three  heads  of  his 
discourse,  I  succeeded  in  rendering  in 
fourteen  lines  his  argument,  his  treat- 
ment of  it,  and  his  moral,  and  thought 
I  had  made  of  them  a  very  passable 
sonnet.  I  took  it  the  same  day  to 
Signer  Treo,  a  gentleman  of  Udine, 
who  was  very  learned  in  belles  let  ires, 


and  had  the  finest  taste  in  poetry, 
and  he,  too,  found  the  sonnet  passable1. 
He  suggested  some  corrections,  and 
encouraged  me  to  continue.  I  kept 
always  exactly  to  my  practice,  did  the 
same  every  day,  and  found  at  Easter 
that  1  had  compiled  thirty-six  excel- 
lent sermons  into  thirty-six  sonnets, 
some  good,  some  indifferent.  I  took 
the  precaution  to  send  them  to  press 
as  soon  as  I  had  sufficient  material  for 
a  volume  ;  and  in  the  octave  of  Easter 
published  my  little  book,  dedicating 
it  to  the  deputies  of  the  city.  I  re- 
ceived many  acknowledgments  from 
the  preacher,  gratitude  from  the  first 
magistrates,  in  fact,  great  applause 
generally.  The  novelty  pleased  the 
public,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  work 
surprised  them  still  more.  Bravo 
Goldoni !  But  softly  !  we  must  not 
too  soon  celebrate  our  own  praises." 

The  next  change  affords  us 
another  glimpse  into  the  society  of 
his  time.  Needless  to  say  that  in 
these  days  Italy  was,  as  has  been 
bitterly  said,  no  more  than  a  geo- 
graphical term.  The  country  was 
portioned  out,  each  scrap  of  terri- 
tory to  its  independent  lord,  for- 
eign or  domestic,  and  bore  quietly 
enough  the  yoke,  now  of  the  Aus- 
trian, now  of  the  Spaniard  Count 
Lantieri,  who  for  a  time  was  the 
patron  and  patient  of  Dr  Goldoni, 
was  "  Lieutenant- General  of  the  ar- 
mies of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI., 
and  inspector  of  the  Austrian  troops 
in  Carniola."  Attending  his  father 
at  the  castle  of  this  nobleman,  cite 
era  la  delizia  del  suo  paese,  young 
Goldoni  found  the  manners  of  the 
country  more  genial  and  neighbour- 
ly than  any  he  had  yet  known. 

"  In  this  district  the  gentlefolks  vi*it 
each  other  in  families, — parents,  chil- 
dren, masters,  servants,  horses,  all  go 
together,  and  are  received  and  lodged. 
Often  you  will  see  thirty  heads  of  fam- 
ilies (padroni)  in  one  village,  now  in 
the  house  of  one,  now  of  another. 
Count  Lantieri,  being  considered  sick, 
went  nowhere,  but  received  everybody 
in  his  own  house.  His  table  was  not 
delicate,  but  most  abundant.  I  recol- 
lect especially  the  roast  meat — which 
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was  the  one  indispensable  dish  —  a 
quarter  of  mutton  or  of  goat's  flesh, 
or  a  breast  of  veal,  formed  the  base. 
Above  this  was  placed  hares  or  pheas- 
ants, with  a  heap  of  birds,  partridges, 
woodcocks ;  .  .  .  the  pyramid  end- 
ding  in  teal  and  snipes.  This  extra- 
ordinary medley  was  quickly  dismem- 
bered. It  was  scarcely  put  upon  the 
table  before  the  little  birds  were  dis- 
tributed all  round  ;  then  each  guest 
drew  the  dish  towards  him  to  cut  it, 
and  those  who  loved  solid  meat  laid 
open  the  great  pieces  which  flattered 
their  appetite  the  most.  It  was  also 
the  fashion  to  have  three  soups  at  every 
dinner. 

"  The  things  which  troubled  me 
most  were  the  toasts,  which  followed 
each  other  with  great  rapidity.  On 
St  Charles's  Day,  the  first  was  for  his 
imperial  Majesty ;  and  on  such  occa- 
sions a  huge  drinking-vase,  of  a  per- 
fectly original  kind,  was  offered  to 
every  guest.  This  was  made  of  glass, 
about  a  foot  in  height,  composed  of 
diverse  globes  which  diminished  to- 
wards the  foot,  and  were  separated 
into  tubes.  It  ended  in  an  oval  open- 
ing, fitted  for  the  mouth,  from  which 
the  liquor  came  out.  When  this  ves- 
sel, which  was  called  glo-ylo,  was  full, 
and  placed  to  the  lips,  with  the  throat 
extended  backward,  the  wine  flowing 
out  through  the  globes  and  tubes  made 
a  harmonious  sound,  and  all  the  guests 
at  table,  making  a  corresponding  sound 
at  the  same  moment,  created  a  harmony 
completely  original  and  very  pleasant. 
I  do  not  know  if  this  system  still  con- 
tinues in  use.  All  things  change,  and 
they  may  have  changed  their  customs ; 
but  if  there  is  any  one  in  these  lands 
who  is,  like  me,  a  lover  of  the  old 
times,  it  may  be  pleasant  to  him  to 
have  this  recollection  brought  back 
to  him." 

After  this  Carlo  was  sent  to 
Modena  to  continue  his  law  studies 
there ;  but  these  were  once  more 
speedily  interrupted  by  an  incident 
which  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
his  sensitive  mind,  and  threatened 
to  alter  his  entire  career.  It  must 
be  premised  that  he  was  living  in 
the  house  of  the  courier  with  whom 
he  had  travelled  from  Venice,  who 
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was  a  very  devout  person,  and  given 
to  perpetual  religious  observances. 
He  had  not  been  many  days  in 
Modena  when  he  saw  what  he 
calls  "  una  tremenda  cerimonia,  una 
pompa  di  religiosa  jurisdizione," 
which  filled  him  with  horror  and 
dismay.  This  was  the  exhibition 
of  a  man,  with  head  uncovered  and 
hands  bound,  standing  upon  a  plat- 
form raised  five  feet  above  a  staring 
crowd,  to  whom  a  monk  was  put- 
ting a  series  of  questions.  The 
"  patient,"  as  Goldoni  calls  him, 
was  an  abbe  of  his  own  acquaint- 
ance,— "  a  most  enlightened  man 
of  letters,  a  celebrated  poet,  much 
esteemed  through  all  Italy  : "  and 
the  platform  was  the  stool  of  repent- 
ance for  a  light  life  and  conver- 
sation which  was  in  fashion  at  Mo- 
dena— evidently  a  severity  of  religi- 
ous jurisdiction  proper  to  this  town 
alone.  Goldoni's  mind  was  filled 
with  horror.  "  I  could  not  contain 
myself,"  he  says.  "  I  went  away 
thoughtful,  stupefied,  agitated,  and 
my  melancholy  returned  and  took 
possession  of  me.  "When  I  got 
back  to  the  house  I  locked  myself 
into  my  room  and  buried  myself 
in  reflections  humiliating  to  human- 
ity." He  went  over  in  his  mind  all 
his  own  offences  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion which  had  been  before  dis- 
creetly hinted  to  the  reader.  While 
he  was  in  this  state  of  dismay  and 
compunction  his  host  appeared  and 
proposed  to  him  to  join  the  family 
in  repeating  the  rosary.  "  Having 
need  of  distraction  from  my  own 
thoughts,  I  accepted  the  invitation 
with  pleasure,  said  the  rosary  with 
much  devotion,  and  was  greatly 
consoled  by  it."  He  then  heard 
that  the  culprit  had  at  last  yielded, 
confessed  his  sins,  and  been  sen- 
tenced to  six  years'  imprisonment. 

"  The  terrible  sight  of  this  man  never 
left  me.     I  visited  no  one  ;  went  to 
Mass  evenr  day  with  Bastia — to  ser- 
mons, evening   prayers,   and  all  the 
2  L 
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offices  of  the  Church.  He  was  exceed- 
ingly pleased  with  me,  and  did  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  foment  that 
religious  spirit  which  appeared  in  all 
my  actions  and  in  my  conversation, 
with  narratives  of  visions,  miracles, 
and  conversions.  My  decision  was 
soon  made.  I  resolved  to  enter  the 
order  of  the  Capucins.  I  wrote  to  my 
father  a  letter  which  cost  me  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  begging  his  permission 
to  renounce  the  world  and  bury  my- 
self in  the  cloister.  My  father,  who 
was  far  from  stupid,  took  the  greatest 
care  not  to  contradict  me,  but  soothed 
me  with  soft  words,  seeming  pleased 
with  the  inspiration  which  I  had  in- 
dicated, and  begging  me  only  to  go  to 
him  as  soon  as  I  received  his  letter, 
promising  that  nothing  would  please 
him  and  my  mother  so  much  as  to  give 
me  satisfaction.  .  .  .  When  I  arrived 
at  Chioz/a,  my  dear  parents  received  me 
with  endless  caresses.  When  I  asked 
for  their  blessing,  they  gave  it  with 
tears.  When  I  spoke  of  my  new  idea, 
they  expressed  no  disapproval.  My 
father  proposed  to  take  me  to  Venice, 
and  I  refused ;  but  being  told  that 
his  object  was  to  present  me  to  the 
superior  of  the  Capucins,  I  consented 
with  all  my  heart.  We  went  accord- 
ingly to  Venice,  saw  our  relations  and 
friends — dined  with  one,  supped  with 
another.  But  here  a  surprise  was  in 
store  for  me.  They  took  me  to  the 
play : — and  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight 
there  was  no  more  talk  of  the  cloister. 
My  melancholy  floated  away,  my  mind 
cleared,  —  I  still  pitied  the  sufferer 
whom  I  had  seen  on  the  platform, 
but  no  longer  thought  it  necessary  to 
renounce  the  world  in  order  to  avoid 
a  similar  fate." 

All  these  breaks  and  interrup- 
tions in  the  young  man's  career  were, 
however,  far  from  amusing  for  the 
elder  Goldoni,  who  saw  his  son's 
future  prospects  all  unsettled,  and 
could  not  tell  what  to  do  with 
this  troublesome  boy.  He  found  at 
last  an  occupation  of  trust  and 
credit,  as  assistant  to  the  judge  in. 
criminal  cases  at  Chiozza,  and  was 
afterwards  sent  to  Feltri  to  fulfil 
the  same  duties,  so  well  did  he 
acquit  himself  of  the  charge.  He 
had  been  convinced  by  this  time 


of  "  the  necessity  of  securing  a  rep- 
utation for  myself,  and  in  the  qual- 
ity of  supernumerary  sought  every 
means  of  instructing  myself,  and 
making  myself  useful.  The  coad- 
jutor was  not  too  fond  of  work, 
and  I  spared  him  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, and  at  the  end  of  a  few  months 
was  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
duties  as  himself."  This  self- 
commendation  seems  so  far  justified, 
that  Goldoni  shows  himself  through- 
out an  active  and  capable  being, 
with  imperfections  and  foolishness 
which  he  never  attempts  to  hide, 
but  always  energetic  and  indus- 
trious, and  full  of  the  occupation 
which  happens  for  the  moment  to 
be  his.  His  self-confidence,  notwith- 
standing the  melancholy  of  which 
he  complains  from  time  to  time,  is 
always  cheerful  and  ready ;  he  is 
never  afraid  to  undertake  anything, 
nor  at  all  particular  as  to  the  occu- 
pations offered  to  him.  That  pleas- 
ure in  whatever  is  his  own,  which 
is  so  valuable  a  quality,  applies  in 
his  case  to  his  employments  as  well 
as  his  possessions  ;  and  the  moment 
he  applies  himself  to  a  certain  ob- 
ject, he  feels  at  once  that  this  ob- 
ject is  of  the  warmest  importance 
to  humanity,  whether  it  be  the 
proces-verbal  of  a  criminal  case,  or 
the  plot  of  a  comedy.  They  are 
all  interesting  to  himself  the  mo- 
ment he  is  embarked  in  them.  No 
doubt  he  was  a  most  ready,  service- 
able, cheery  aggiunto  to  the  coad- 
jutor who  was  not  fond  of  his  work. 
Young  Goldoni  always  liked  his 
work,  and  so  long  as  something  else 
did  not  attract  him  more,  worked 
at  it  with  a  will  —  all  the  more 
when  it  was  work  which  admitted 
of  digressions,  and  such  an  Arcadi- 
an expedition  as  the  following, — 
another  picture  of  careless  Italian 
life  in  the  dark  days  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  which  is  like  a  series 
of  Watteau  sketches.  He  had  just 
gained  a  lawsuit  for  the  Republic, 
and  was  in  high  feather  on  the 
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subject,  when  another  piece  of 
work  "  much  more  agreeable  and 
of  the  highest  pleasure  "  came  into 
his  hands.  He  had  to  make  an 
expedition  two  leagues  into  the 
country  from  Feltri  to  inquire  into 
a  riot  in  which  there  had  been 
arme  da  fuoco  and  "dangerous 
woundings."  No  doubt  he  made 
his  inquiries  as  acutely  as  if  he  had 
gone  alone  to  make  them  ;  but  this 
was  how  the  lively  young  official 
undertook  his  journey  : — 

"As  the  road  lay  through  level 
country  and  by  delightful  country- 
houses  and  estates,  I  engaged  several 
of  my  friends  to  accompany  me. 
We  were  twelve  in  all,  six  men  and 
six  ladies,  with  four  servants,  all  on 
horseback.  This  delightful  expedi- 
tion lasted  twelve  days,  during  which 
we  never  had  two  repasts  in  the  same 
place,  and  twelve  nights  in  which  we 
never  slept  in  beds.  Often  we  went  on 
foot  through  delightful  paths  encircled 
by  verdure,  and  shaded  by  the  great 
branches  of  the  fig-trees,  breakfasting 
on  milk,  and  sometimes  sharing  the 
ordinary  fare  of  the  country  people, 
the  polenta  made  of  Indian  corn,  with 
which  savoury  roasts  were  sometimes 
served.  Wherever  we  went,  feasts,  ban- 
quets, and  rejoicings  were  made  in  our 
honour.  Where  we  passed  the  even- 
ing, there  were  balls  which  lasted  all 
night ;  and  our  ladies  bore  their  part 
as  stoutly  as  the  men.  .  .  .  The  official 
inquiry  was  got  through  speedily  in 
two  hours.  On  our  return  we  took 
different  roads,  and  varied  our  enjoy- 
ments." 

After  this,  however,  the  reader 
will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
they  arrived  at  Feltri  in  a  somewhat 
broken-down  condition,  and  that 
the  twelve  days'  journey  and  twelve 
nights'  ball  were  somewhat  too  much 
even  for  the  light-hearted  Italian 
youth.  "I  felt  it  for  a  month 
after,"  he  says,  "  and  my  poor 
Angelica  had  a  forty  days'  fever." 
It  was  for  this  lady  chiefly  that  the 
expedition  had  been  made.  "  The 
singularity  of  the  journey,"  he  says, 
"afforded  opportunity  for  reveal- 


ing our  sentiments  to  each  other," 
and  Goldoni  became  the  sposo  or 
betrothed  of  the  Signorina  Angelica. 
But  this  love-affair,  like  several 
others,  came  to  nothing.  She 
was  too  shy  to  take  a  part  in  a 
play  which  followed  the  expedition, 
and  the  lover  cooled  in  his  affec- 
tions. He  informs  us  with  the 
frankest  composure  what  was  the 
cause  of  this  change.  She  had  that 
delicate  beauty  which  the  very  air 
affects,  and  which  the  smallest  in- 
convenience spoils.  "  I  had  the 
most  undeniable  proof  of  this,"  he 
adds.  "  The  fatigue  of  the  journey 
we  made  together  changed  her 
enormously.  I  was  young  ;  and  if 
my  wife,  after  a  short  time,  had 
lost  her  freshness,  I  foresaw  what 
would  have  been  my  desperation !  " 
It  is  true  he  allows  that  this  was 
too  reasonable  a  way  of  thinking 
for  a  lover.  "  But  whether  it  was 
virtue,  or  weakness,  or  inconstancy, 
I  left  Feltri  unmarried."  Povera 
Angelica  !  let  us  hope  she  was  as 
calm  in  the  matter,  and  reasonable, 
as  he.  He  makes  what  he  calls 
riflessioni  morali  on  the  subject, 
which  are  delightfully  instructive. 
"  To  leave  this  lovable  creature 
(amabile  oggetto),  who  had  given 
me  the  first  delight  of  virtuous 
love,  cost  me  much  pain.  It  must 
be  said,  however,  that  this  love 
was  never  of  a  very  vigorous  kind, 
since  I  forsook  the  object  of  it.  A 
little  more  intelligence,  a  little 
more  grace,  would  perhaps  have 
fixed  me  ;  but  there  was  nothing 
but  beauty,  and  even  that  appeared 
to  me  in  the  decline." 

Before  leaving  Feltri,  however, 
Goldoni  had  played  with  the  be- 
ginning of  his  real  career  without 
knowing  it.  Invited  by  his  compan- 
ions to  choose  a  subject  for  what  we 
should  call  private  theatricals,  he 
selected  a  tragedy  of  Metastasio,  in 
which  he  himself  played  the  small- 
est part,  being  aware  that  in  tra- 
gedy he  was  as  bad  as  possible; 
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but  to  make  up  composed  two 
little  pieces,  in  which  he  appeared 
to  more  advantage  —  his  manner 
being  considered  "passable  for  a 
dilettante."  This  would  seem  to 
be  about  the  first  time  in  which 
the  strong  feeling  he  had  on  the 
subject  of  comedy  found  expres- 
sion. Italian  comedy,  with  its  cog- 
nate art  in  Spain,  is  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  moder a  dramatic  art ;  but 
in  Goldoni's  time  the  traditionary 
harlequinade,  the  pantaloon,  and 
doctor,  who  have  now  dropped  into 
pantomime,  still  held  possession  of 
the  stage ;  and  a  comedy  meant  a 
skeleton  plot  of  reckless  construc- 
tion— a  few  strong  situations  for 
these  established  and  well-known 
characters,  without  any  attempt  at 
representation  of  life  or  truth  to 
nature.  The  pantaloon  and  harle- 
quin have  nothing  indeed  to  do 
with  nature  :  they  are  entirely  and 
formally  fictitious — creatures  alto- 
gether apart  from  the  ordinary 
world,  living  in  a  fictitious  atmo- 
sphere of  their  own.  Far  less  dig- 
nified than  the  tragic  actors  of  the 
northern  drama,  or  the  fine  come- 
dians whom  Moliere  trained,  they 
were  at  the  same  time  in  their  way 
much  more  important  and  individ- 
ual, for  the  success  of  the  represen- 
tations depended  upon  themselves 
alone.  The  dialogue  was  their  own, 
and  all  the  filling  up  of  the  rudely 
sketched  plot;  and  as  these  masked 
actors  were  often  men  of  genius, 
their  impromptu  gave  opportunity 
for  extraordinary  exhibitions  of 
dramatic  power.  This  is  visible 
throughout  all  Goldoni's  after -ex- 
periences of  Italian  actors.  Though 
the  chief  work  of  his  life  was  the 
gradual  superseding  of  the  tradition- 
al buffoonery,  and  substitution  of 
thoroughly-worked-out  and  consist- 
ent comedy,  yet  his  sense  of  the 
importance  of  the  Pantalone,  the 
immediate  breaking  down  of  the 
company  in  which  this  important 
personage  fails,  and  the  eager  delight 


which  is  shown  when  a  successor  is 
discovered,  shows  clearly  the  posi- 
tion he  held  upon  the  stage.  It  is 
easy  to  perceive,  however,  how  un- 
equal and  uncertain  must  have  been 
the  performances  dependent  upon 
improvised  dialogue.  What  Gol- 
doni  did  was,  with  great  judgment 
and  skill,  to  work  these  tradition- 
ary personages  out  of  their  inde- 
pendent position,  and  into  the  char- 
acters of  his  play — taking  advan- 
tage of  their  individualities  for  the 
enrichment  of  his  own  character- 
drawing,  and  gradually  reducing 
them  to  be  the  expositors  of  his 
sentiments,  instead  of  lawless,  if 
sometimes  brilliant,  interpretations 
of  their  own.  Moliere  had  exactly 
the  same  task  to  perform.  But  at 
this  early  period  Goldoni  had  but 
little  perception  of  what  was  be- 
fore him.  All  he  knew  was,  that 
"le  arlecchinate  non  mi  piace- 
vano,"  and  that,  though  his  ten- 
dency was  entirely  towards  the 
comic,  he  had  no  resource  but  to 
turn  to  the  tragic  drama  as  the  only 
possible  relief  from  harlequin  and 
pantaloon.  It  was  only  after  the 
experience  of  years  that  he  ventured 
to  act  upon  his  own  better  instinct?, 
and  to  take  in  hand  the  reformation 
of  the  Italian  theatre,  instituting  in 
his  native  country  —  as  had  been 
already  done  in  France  and  Eng- 
land by  greater  hands  than  his — 
the  comedy  of  life  and  manners, 
which  made  an  end  of  harlequin, 
and  was  in  Italy  an  entirely  new 
branch  of  the  dramatic  art. 

He  was  still  far,  however,  from 
taking  up  this  mission,  notwith- 
standing his  strong  propensity  for 
the  theatre,  when  his  father  died  at 
the  town  of  Bagnacavallo  in  the  year 
1731.  Carlo  Goldoni  was  then 
twenty-four,  and  the  occupation  in 
which  he  had  found  footing  was  an 
uncertain  one,  involving  continual 
changes  of  residence — a  peculiarity 
by  no  means  displeasing  to  himself, 
but  not  at  all  apparently  to  the 
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taste  of  his  mother,  who,  still  in 
the  first  grief  of  her  widowhood, 
was  anxious  to  have  her  son  with 
her,  as  was  natural,  and  also  to  live 
at  home  among  her  own  people — 
a  happiness  which  her  husband's 
wandering  taste  had  denied  her.  The 
government — or  rather,  the  gover- 
nors— of  Venice,  changed  every  six- 
teen months,  and  there  was  conse- 
quently a  continual  change  of  posts 
even  among  the  humhler  servants 
of  the  State,  the  residents  and  small 
officials  in  the  outlying  cities  of 
Ten  a  Firma  being  sent  from  one 
place  to  another  with  what  we 
should  call  each  change  of  Ministry. 
It  was  a  sort  of  gipsy-trade,  Madame 
Goldoni  said,  through  her  tears,  to 
roam  thus  from  place  to  place,  a 
year  here  and  a  year  there,  when 
the  young  man  might  be  establish- 
ed in  an  honourable  profession  in 
Venice,  among  all  his  friends,  and 
thus  become  the  support  and  the 
consolation  of  her  declining  years. 
"  At  our  arrival  in  Venice,  all  our 
relations  and  friends  joined  in  the 
same  project.  I  resisted  as  long  as 
I  could,  but  at  last  was  obliged  to 
yield.  Was  I  well  inspired  in  do- 
ing so  1 "  he  asks  himself.  "  Should 
my  mother  long  enjoy  the  company 
of  her  son?  There  seemed  every 
hope  that  it  might  be  so ;  but  my 
constellation  has  constantly  thwart- 
ed all  my  projects.  Thalia  awaited 
me  in  her  temple,  drawing  me 
thither  by  tortuous  paths,  and  forc- 
ing me  to  make  trial  of  thorns  and 
bitterness  before  she  accorded  me  an 
occasional  flower."  Before  becom- 
ing an  advocate — or,  as  we  should 
say,  being  called  to  the  Bar  —  in 
Venice,  however,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  taken  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  in  the  University  of  Padua 
(whither  Portia  sent  to  old  Bella- 
rio,  the  reader  will  recollect,  for 
her  authorities).  This  degree  was 
granted  to  townsmen  after  five  years' 
study  in  the  university,  and  to 
strangers  only  if  they  could  pass  a 


satisfactory  examination,  "sustain 
their  thesis,"  and  give  proofs  of  suf- 
ficient learning.  To  this  privilege 
of  a  stranger  Goldoni,  born  in  Ven- 
ice, had  little  right ;  but  his  family 
were  originally  from  Modena,  and 
a  recommendation  from  the  Duke 
settled  this  little  difference.  He 
set  out,  accordingly,  for  Padua,  and 
placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  a 
certain  "  good  advocate  and  excel- 
lent master  of  laws "  called  Eadi, 
but  was  not  perfectly  successful  in 
a  private  and  informal  examination 
which  he  had  to  undergo  unexpect- 
edly, and  looked  forward  with  some 
alarm  to  the  day  of  public  trial. 
The  subjects  were  the  civil  laws 
concerning  intestates,  and  the  can- 
onical regulations  affecting  bigamy. 
The  young  man  worked  hard  till 
the  hour  of  supper,  and,  having 
done  all  he  could,  resolved,  with  a 
trembling  spirit,  to  give  himself  the 
advantage  of  a  good  night's  rest  be- 
fore his  examination,  that  his  mind 
might  be  as  clear  as  possible.  Eadi 
was  almost  as  nervous,  but,  alas  ! 
was  no  more  prudent  than  his 
friend ;  and  besides,  was  appassion- 
ato, per  il  giuoco,  and  no  safe  com- 
panion for  a  sufficiently  hot-headed 
youth.  This  is  how  their  united 
wisdom  prepared  for  the  next  morn- 
ing's work  —  with  the  triumphant 
conclusion  which  they  had  so  little 
deserved  : — 

"  My  friend  and  I  were  sitting  down 
to  supper  when  five  young  men  came 
into  the  room  and  asked  leave  to  sup 
with  us.  Most  willingly !  Supper 
was  served  ;  we  ate,  we  talked  and 
laughed,  and  became  excellent  friends. 
One  of  the  five  was  a  candidate  like 
myself.  .  .  .  By  -  and  -  by  I  said 
good -night  to  my  companions,  add- 
ing that  to-morrow  was  my  examina- 
tion, and  I  must  go  to  bed  betimes. 
At  this  there  was  much  jesting  and 
mocking  of  my  punctiliousness  ;  our 
new  friends  produced  cards  from  their 
pockets,  and  one  of  them  laid  down 
some  money  on  the  table.  Eadi  was 
the  first  to  begin  the  sport:  we  played, 
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we  parsed  the  night  playing,  and  he 
and  I  lost  all  our  money.  Before  we 
rose  from  the  table  arrived  the  beadle 
of  the  college  with  the  gown  which 
I  had  to  appear  in.  The  bells  of  the 
imiversity  began  to  sound.  I  had  to 
proceed  there  at  once  and  make  my 
appearance  without  having  closed  an 
eye  all  night,  and  with  the  sense  of 
having  lost  both  time  and  money.  What 
mattered  ?  Courage  !  On  we  went ; 
my  promotore  met  me  at  the  door,  took 
me  by  the  hand  and  placed  me  beside 
himself  in  a  gallery  in  front  of  a  semi- 
circle filled  with  a  numerous  assembly. 
1  rose  when  all  had  taken  their  places, 
and  began  by  repeating  the  ordinary 
forms,  and  proposed  the  two  theses 
which  I  had  to  support.  One  of  the 
deputies  in  the  argument  fired  off  upon 
me  a  sillogismo  in  barbara,  with  quota- 
tions from  the  text  of  the  major  and 
minor.  In  my  reply,  quoting  a  para- 
graph, I  made  the  mistake  of  changing 
No.  5  into  No.  7.  My  supporter  warn- 
ed me  in  an  under-tone  of  the  slight 
mistake,  and  I  corrected  myself ;  upon 
which  uprose  Signor  Arrighi  (the  pre- 
vious examiner),  and  loudly  directing 
his  speech  to  Signor  Pighi  [the  pro- 
motore of  Goldoni],  'Signer,  I  protest 
that  I  will  not  suffer  the  slightest  in- 
fringement of  the  laws  according  to  the 
new  rule.  All  prompting  of  the  can- 
didate is  prohibited.  For  this  time 
I  shall  say  no  more — the  warning  is 
enough.' 

"I  well  recollect  that  I  was  ex- 
tremely irritated  by  this  interruption. 
I  seized  then  the  favourable  moment, 
took  up  again  the  subject  of  my  theme, 
sustained  according  to  the  scholastic 
method  the  doctrine  and  reasoning, 
the  discussion  of  the  authorities  and 
the  interpreters.  I  made  a  dissertation 
as  far  as  the  material  would  extend 
upon  the  succession  of  intestates :  when 
the  applause  showed  me  that  my  heat 
was  pardoned,  I  turned  from  civil  law 
to  canonical,  discussed  the  article  of 
bigamy,  and  treated  it  as  I  had  treated 
the  former.  I  ran  over  the  laws  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  did  not  fail 
to  quote  the  councils  of  the  Church. 
This  kind  of  argument  was  delightful  to 
me.  I  knew  the  points  by  heart,  and 
gained  myself  immortal  honour.  The 
votes  were  collected,  and  the  chancellor 
announced  the  result.  I  had  passed 
nemine  penitus  penitusyue  discrepante. 


There  was  not  a  single  vote  against  me, 
not  even  that  of  Signor  Arrighi,  who 
was  perfectly  satisfied.  My  supporter, 
after  having  crowned  me  with  the 
laurel,  pronounced  a  eulogy  upon 
the  candidate.  ...  As  soon  as  I 
was  approved,  all  came  in,  and  I  was 
nearly  stupefied  with  compliments  and 
embraces.  Radi  and  I  then  returned 
to  our  inn  with  great  satisfaction  that 
the  matter  had  ended  so  well,  but 
were  perplexed  by  the  loss  of  our 
money.  We  got  a  supply,  however, 
without  much  difficulty,  and  set  out 
gloriously  and  full  of  triumph  for 
Venice." 

The  day  of  his  reception  as  ad- 
vocate was  accompanied  by  cere- 
monies still  more  remarkable.  The 
laws  of  Venice  required  that  the 
new  advocate  should  present  him- 
self at  thefoot  of  theGiant's  Stairs — 
well-known  and  tragical  scene  of  so 
many  ascents  and  downfalls — and 
standing  between  two  older  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  expose  him- 
self for  an  hour  and  a  half  to  the 
remarks  of  the  lively  Venetian  rabble 
— a  curious  relic  of  the  old  fashion 
of  nattering  that  so-called  sovereign 
people  by  which  its  autocrats  held 
it  in  absolute  subjection.  The  neo- 
phyte was  in  his  full  robes — the 
gown  and  "immense  wig" — and 
during  the  time  of  the  trial  made 
so  many  bows  and  contortions  that 
his  back  was  nearly  broken,  and  his 
wig  became  like  a  lion's  mane. 
"  Every  one  who  passed  gave  his 
opinion  of  me  freely.  Some  said, 
Here  is  a  youth  of  good  dispositions  ; 
others,  Here  is  a  new  sweeper  of 
the  palace.  Some  embraced  me, 
some  laughed  in  my  face."  Amid 
all  the  more  serious  recollections 
of  that  scene — the  noble  Stairs 
by  which  the  Doges  mounted  in 
all  the  pomp  of  their  investiture, 
which  old  Foscari  descended  with 
his  dead  son,  and  where  the  blood 
of  Marino  Faliero  dyed  the  marble 
steps, — here  is  an  association  less 
tragic.  To  see  young  Goldoni,  with 
that  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  making  un- 
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conscious  notes  for  future  use,  bow- 
ing till  his  wig  was  all  topsy-turvy, 
to  the  laughing,  malicious  crowd  in 
lively  eighteenth-century  mockery 
and  light-hearted  cynicism, furnishes 
us  with  a  gayer  recollection.  When 
this  ordeal  was  over,  Goldoni  was 
taken  up  the  Giant's  Stairs  into  the 
Hall  of  the  Great  Council,  where  he 
seated  himself  upon  a  bench,  and 
"  saw  everything  going  on  without 
seeing  anything."  While  he  sat 
thus  dreaming  and  building  castles 
in  the  air,  he  had  a  curious  en- 
counter with  a  sort  of  enchantress 
tempting  him  with  promises  of 
clients,  to  whom  he  replied  as  a 
good  young  man  always  ought  to 
reply  to  Circe,  refusing  all  her 
offers, — a  curious  scene,  which  looks 
more  like  one  of  the  fantasies  of 
a  dreamer  than  a  real  adventure. 
Behold  him  now,  however,  called 
to  the  Bar,  and  in  a  more  dignified 
position  if  not  more  hopeful  circum- 
stances than  had  hitherto  been  his. 
He  began,  as  is  usual  to  the  brief- 
less, with  good  hopes,  promised  on 
all  hands  clients  who  never  came, 
dancing  attendance  at  the  courts  to 
listen  to  the  harangues  of  the  mas- 
ters in  the  art,  and  gazing  round 
him  "to  see  whether  my  physiog- 
nomy awakened  the  sympathy  of 
any  litigants,"— a  somewhat  forlorn 
occupation.  In  six  months  he  had 
defended  one  cause  and  gained  it, 
but  his  "  constellation "  was  once 
more  against  him.  This  time  it 
was  the  failure  of  a  marriage — which 
had  advanced  as  far  as  the  settle- 
ments, and  was  on  the  very  eve  of 
celebration — which  drove  him  from 
Venice.  The  lady's  fortune  turned 
out  much  less  satisfactory  than  was 
supposed,  his  own  affairs  were  in 
disorder,  and  he  had  no  means  of 
maintaining  a  wife  if  the  wife  her- 
self did  not  contribute  largely  to 
the  expenses  of  the  household. 
Such  a  catastrophe  is  not  heroic, 
but  it  appeared  to  Goldoni  inevi- 
table ;  and  notwithstanding  that  he 


had  just  made  his  first  appearance  in 
the  courts  with  distinction,  he  saw 
no  other  outlet  but  to  relinquish 
his  hopes  and  prospects,  and  turn 
his  back  once  more  upon  Venice. 
This  time  he  carried  with  him  his 
first  dramatic  work,  a  tragedy  called 
"  Amalassunta,"  upon  which  he 
hoped  to  lay  anew  the  foundations 
of  his  fortune.  After  various  ad- 
ventures Goldoni  reached  Milan, 
where  at  last  he  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  his  work  to  an 
assembly  of  actors  and  connoisseurs. 
This  was  in  the  house  of  the  man- 
ager, whose  wife  was  the  first  dancer 
of  the  ballet,  and  the  whole  com- 
pany was  collected,  as  it  proved 
with  little  reverence  for  the  young 
author  and  his  play,  to  listen  to  it. 
Caffariello,  the  first  comedian,  had 
already  made  acquaintance  with 
Goldoni  in  Venice.  Count  Prato, 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  theatre, 
a  man  very  learned  in  dramatic  art, 
was  also  present. 

"  I  was  placed  at  the  table  with 
lights,  and  all  took  their  places.  I 
pulled  myself  together  for  the  reading, 
and  announced  the  title  of  Amalas- 
sunta. Caffariello  immediately  sang 
the  word,  drawing  it  out  and  making 
it  ridiculous,  to  the  amusement  of  all. 
I,  however,  was  not  amused,  and  the 
mistress  of  the  house  interfered  to 
silence  the  nightingale.  I  then  read 
the  names  of  the  characters,  which 
were  all  new,  and  all  at  once  I  heard 
close  by  me  a  small  voice  which  came 
from  the  mouth  of  an  old  man  who 
sang  in  the  chorus,  and  shrieked  like  a 
cat.  '  Too  many,  too  many, — there  are 
two  persons  too  many.'  I  saw  well 
that  the  circumstances  were  unfavour- 
able to  me,  and  wished  to  give  up  my 
reading,  but  Signer  Prato  silenced  the 
insolent,  who  had  none  of  the  merit  of 
Caffariello,  and  turning  to  me^  said  : 
'  Signer,  it  is  true  that  in  a  drama 
there  are  seldom  more  than  six  or 
seven  personages.  When,  however, 
the  work  is  worthy,  we  are  glad  to 
find  two  actors  more  than  we  calcu- 
lated upon.  Have,  therefore,'  he 
added,  'the  goodness  to  proceed  with 
the  reading.'  I  then  resumed  the 
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book.  Act  first,  scene  first,  Clodesilo 
and  Arpagone.  Here  Signer  Caffari- 
ello  asked  me  what  was  the  name  of 
the  first  character  ?  '  Signer,'  I  said, '  it 
is  Clodesilo.'  '  How ! '  he  cried  ;  '  you 
open  the  scene  with  the  first  actor,  and 
make  him  appear  at  the  moment  in 
which  the  people  are  coming  in,  find- 
ing their  seats  and  making  a  noise ! 
Per  Bacco !  I  shall  certainly  not  be 
your  first  gentleman.'  (Che  pazienza  !) 
Signer  Prato  again  interposed.  '  Let 
us  see  if  the  scene  is  interesting,'  he 
said.  I  then  read  the  first  scene,  and 
while  I  repeated  my  lines,  a  vile  fellow 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  case  of  music, 
and  hummed  over  an  air  of  his  part. 
The  mistress  of  the  house  then  made 
a  hundred  excuses,  and  Signor  Prato, 
taking  me  by  the  hand,  took  me  into 
a  little  dressing-room  at  a  distance 
from  the  sala.  Here  he  made  me  sit 
down,  took  a  seat  himself,  condoled 
with  me  on  the  evil  conduct  of  such  a 
company  of  fools,  and  begged  me  to 
read  my  play  to  him  alone,  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  judging, 
and  might  tell  me  honestly  his  opinion. 
I  was  greatly  pleased  with  this  act  of 
kindness,  thanked  him,  and  recom- 
menced reading  from  the  first  line  to 
the  last,  without  sparing  him  a  comma. 
He  listened  attentively  and  with  pa- 
tience, and  when  it  was  concluded 
this  was  the  result : — 

" '  It  appears  to  me,'  he  said,  '  that 
you  have  studied  not  badly  the  poetics 
of  Aristotle  and  of  Horace,  and  have 
written  your  composition  according  to 
the  true  principles  of  tragedy.  Don't 
you  know,  then,  that  the  drama  set  to 
music  must  be  an  imperfect  work,  sub- 
ject to  rules  and  customs  which  are, 
no  doubt,  very  irrational,  yet  must  be 
strictly  followed?  Had  you  been  in 
France  you  might  have  given  your 
chief  attention  to  satisfying  the  public, 
but  here  you  must  first  please  the 
actors,  the  composer,  and  even  the 
painter  of  the  decorations :  everything 
has  its  rule,  and  it  is  high  treason  to 
the  drama  to  disregard  it.  Listen,'  he 
added ;  '  let  me  point  out  to  you  some  of 
those  rules  which  are  immutable,  but 
which  you  are  ignorant  of.  Each  of 
the  three  principal  persons  of  the  drama 
should  sing  five  airs, — two  in  the  first 
act,  two  in  the  second,  and  one  in  the 
third.  The  second  actor  and  the  second 
soprano  can  only  have  three,  and  the 


least  important  of  all  must  content 
themselves  with  one,  or  two  at  the 
most.  The  author  of  the  words  must 
submit  all  the  differences  of  tone  which 
form  the  chiaroscuro  of  music  to  the 
composer,  and  take  great  care  that  two 
pathetic  airs  do  not  come  together. 
.  .  .  Above  all,  he  must  take  care 
not  to  give  any  airs  of  a  touching 
character,  or  of  much  movement,  or 
bravura,  or  rondo,  to  the  least  im- 
portant actors.'  Signor  Prato  would 
have  said  more.  'Enough,'  I  said, 
'oh,  Signor  !  don't  take  the  trouble  to 
continue.' " 

Poor  Goldoni,  mortified  and 
humiliated  beyond  measure,  re- 
tired without  a  word  from  this 
sudden  destruction  of  all  his  hopes. 
When  he  got  home,  chilled  with 
disappointment  and  vexation,  he 
refused  to  sup,  but  ordered  a  fire 
to  warm  himself.  He  had  his 
poor  "  Amala?sunta "  still  in  his 
hand.  Mournfully  he  read  over 
again  some  of  the  cherished  lines 
which  he  had  resolved  never  to  cut 
down  or  modify,  notwithstanding 
previous  criticisms.  He  still  found 
them  full  of  poetry  and  grace,  and 
burst  out  into  vituperation  of  the 
system  which  condemned  them. 
"Cursed  rules!"  he  cried;  "the 
devil  fly  away  with  the  theatre,  and 
all  its  actors  and  actresses,  music- 
rnasters,  decorators  !  —  and  thou, 
too,  my  unfortunate  composition, 
which  cost  me  so  much  trouble  and 
deluded  me  with  so  many  hopes, 
let  the  flames  devour  thee  also  ! " 
exclaimed  the  unlucky  author, 
throwing  his  play  into  the  fire. 
He  watched  it  burn  almost  with 
pleasure.  All  was  over.  His  ex- 
citement needed  an  outlet  somehow; 
and  when  he  had  made  this  sacrifice, 
a  rueful  sort  of  satisfaction  suc- 
ceeded to  the  previous  tumult  of  his 
mind.  By-and-by,  calming  down 
altogether,  it  occurred  to  him  that 
it  would  be  a  pity  to  sacrifice  his 
supper  as  well  as  his  tragedy;  and 
he  made  a  hearty  meal  in  the  quiet 
which  succeeded  this  storm,  and 
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slept  as  usual — waking,  neverthe- 
less, very  early  in  the  morning,  the 
recollection  of  all  that  had  happened 
planting  thorns  in  his  pillow.  How- 
ever, the  disappointment  turned  to 
his  advantage  in  the  end.  He 
went  next  morning  to  the  Venetian 
Resident,  with  whom  he  had  some 
acquaintance,  and  told  him  the 
whole  story,  which  amused  his 
Excellency  much  more  than  it 
unused  our  hero,  and  the  result 
was  that  this  disappointment  was 
consoled  by  the  post  of  gen- 
tiluomo  di  camera;  and  he  thus 
again  entered  the  semi- diplomatic 
life  of  the  little  Republic — the  same 
career  which,  to  please  his  moth- 
er, he  had  given  up  a  short  time 
before. 

It  was  not  in  him,  however,  to 
give  up  the  theatre,  notwithstand- 
ing the  disappointments  it  caused 
him.  The  second  of  these  was 
worse  than  the  first.  All  things 
seemed  about  to  brighten  for  him, 
when  "  Belisario  "  was  undertaken 
by  a  company  of  players  whom  he 
had  some  share  in  bringing  together. 
It  was  announced  for  a  week  before 
its  appearance,  "to  excite  the  curi- 
osity of  the  public"  (evidently  the 
art  of  advertising  was  then  in.  a 
very  elementary  state),  and  to  secure 
a  large  attendance.  The  house  was 
full,  but  "  che  detestabile  rappre- 
sentanza ! "  cries  the  unfortunate 
author,  —  the  players  made  a  bur- 
lesque of  his  tragedy,  while  he  sat 
by,  sick  with  disgust  and  disap- 
pointment. "  What  do  you  think 
of  your  famous  '  Belisario  '  ? "  the 
chief  actor,  Casali,  asked  him,  laugh- 
ing, when  he  saw  him  next  morn- 
ing, coolly  explaining  that  this  was 
a  practical  joke  on  the  part  of 
i  comici — "what  is  called,  in  the- 
atrical slang,  an  arrostita,  or  in 
French  an  attrape."  On  Goldoni's 
indignant  request  to  be  no  more 
made  the  victim  of  this  kind  of 
pleasantry,  the  actor  replied  by  en- 
gaging him  to  modify  and  alter  the 


play  for  the  commencement  of  the 
theatrical  season  in  Venice — a  pro- 
posal which  mended  matters. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  fol- 
low Goldoni's  progress  from  step 
to  step,  having  thus  arrived  at  the 
real  beginning  of  his  dramatic  ca- 
reer. He  quarrelled  with  his  min- 
ister immediately  after  these  events, 
and  wandering  disconsolately  home- 
wards to  return  to  his  mother  at 
Venice,  suddenly  encountered  at 
Verona  the  company  to  which  Casali 
had  attached  himself,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  them  with  enthusiasm. 
The  manager,  Imer,  evidently  had 
the  good  sense  to  perceive  that  to 
secure  an  author  of  so  much  pro- 
mise for  the  special  service  of  his 
troop  would  be  worth  his  while. 
Goldoni  had  his  "  Belisario  "  in  his 
pocket,  which  he  had  already  read 
with  much  applause  to  a  little  com- 
pany of  priests  in  the  house  of  a 
village  curate,  and  was  very  ready  to 
read  it  now  to  the  comedians,  who 
were  his  best  patrons.  The  manager 
invited  him  to  dinner,  to  meet  the 
company ;  and  nothing  could  be 
more  unlike  the  discomfiture  and 
mortification  of  the  previous  scene 
than  his  reception. 

"  The  dinner  was  splendid,  and  the 
gaiety  of  the  players  delightful.  They 
drank  toasts,  they  sang  ;  they  tried 
every  way  of  pleasing  me  ;  in  short, 
they  were  bent  upon  securing  me,  and 
the  whole  company  were  candidates 
for  my  favour.  When  dinner  was 
over  we  retired  to  the  manager's  room, 
and  I  read  my  play.  It  was  listened 
to  with  the  greatest  attention  ;  and 
at  the  end  the  applause  was  general, 
liner,  with  the  air  of  an  emperor,  took 
me  by  the  hand  and  said,  Bravo  !  I 
was  congratulated  on  all  sides.  Casali 
wept  with  satisfaction.  One  of  the 
actors  asked  me  very  politely  if  his 
comrades  might  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  the  first  representation  of  my 
play.  Casali  rose,  and  with  great  dis- 
tinctness replied, 'Si  Signore,  Signer 
Goldoni  has  done  me  the  honour  to 
write  this  for  me  ; '  and  taking  up  the 
manuscript  from  the  table,  he  added, 
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'  with  the  permission  of  the  author,  I 
will  go  at  once  and  copy  it  out,'  " 

Thus  Goldoni  was  launched  upon 
his  theatrical  career.  He  found 
afterwards  that  he  was  already 
known  to  these  friendly  players 
by  some  of  the  bagatelle  teatrali 
which  he  was  fond  of  composing, 
and  which  had  impressed  the  saga- 
cious liner  with  a  sense  of  his  ca- 
pacity. Imer  himself  was  anxious 
to  introduce  the  comic  opera,  hith- 
erto unknown  in  northern  Italy,  as 
he  had  himself  an  excellent  voice, 
and  possessed  two  actresses  in  the 
company  who  were  similarly  en- 
dowed. With  our  present  know- 
ledge of  the  laborious  training  of 
prime  donne,  it  is  somewhat  strange 
to  read  that  neither  these  two  ladies 
nor  Imer  himself  knew  a  single  note 
of  music.  "  They  had  all  taste,  a 
delicate  ear,  and  perfect  execution," 
says  Goldoni,  "  and  the  public  was 
completely  satisfied."  This  is  a  re- 
markable feature  in  the  history  of 
music :  we  are  often  told  now  that 
such  and  such  a  singer  sings  de- 
lightfully without  any  voice  at  all, 
art  being  everything,  nature  little 
or  nothing ;  but  this  evidently  was 
not  the  case  in  Goldoni's  day. 

Thus  we  find  him  at  last  return- 
ing to  Venice,  free  of  all  diplomatic 
engagements  or  ties  of  business,  and 
free  to  exercise  the  trade  which  had 
always  pleased  him  best.  Nothing 
could  be  more  delightful  to  him 
than  his  new  prospect?.  He  pauses 
once  more  in  his  satisfaction  and 
patriotic  pleasure  to  afford  us  an- 
other glimpse  of  that  beautiful  city, 
always  new  even  to  strangers,  and 
which  one  of  her  sons,  returning 
after  an  errant  career  in  other 
regions  less  wonderful,  may  be 
excused  for  finding  superior  to  any 
other  scene.  Wandering  about  his 
native  town  "  enjoying  the  gracious 
spectacle,  more  admirable  even  by 
night  than  by  day,"  his  delight  and 
pride  flow  forth  in  a  description 


which  ought  to  startle  those  too 
superior  critics  who  would  banish 
lights,  and  leave  the  canals  in  dark- 
ness. Most  cities,  Goldoni  says,  are 
left  dark  when  evening  falls;  but 
the  lights  of  Venice  form  a  decora- 
tion at  once  useful  and  pleasant. 

"  Independent  of  this  general  illu- 
mination there  is  that  of  the  shop.*, 
which  are  all  open  till  ten  o'clock,  many 
of  them  till  midnight,  and  some  never 
close  at  all.  At  midnight  in  Venice 
may  be  seen,  as  at  mid-day  in  other 
places,  eatables  exposed  for  sale,  all 
the  taverns  open,  beautiful  suppers 
ready  in  the  inns  and  boarding-houses. 
In  summer,  the  Piazza  de  San  Marco 
and  its  environs  are  frequented  as  well 
by  night  as  by  day.  The  cafes  are  al- 
ways full  of  a  merry  crowd,  both  men 
and  women.  They  sing  about  the 
streets,  in  the  piazza,  on  the  canals. 
The  tradespeople  sing  over  their  wares, 
the  workmen  as  they  come  from  their 
work,  the  gondolier  waiting  for  his 
master.  The  character  of  the  nation 
is  gay,  and  that  of  the  language  liquid 
and  sweet." 

Venice  in  her  present  more  seri- 
ous condition,  with  all  the  respon- 
sibilities of  a  great  city  upon  her 
shoulders,  is  perhaps  less  gay,  sings 
less,  makes  a  more  respectable  and 
wholesome  distinction  between  the 
night  and  day — but  yet  there  is 
sufficient  resemblance  in  the  picture 
to  make  it  recognisable.  The  cheer- 
ful fulness  of  the  great  piazza,  the 
active  movement  in  the  gay  narrow 
streets,  the  twinkling  tapers  of  the 
gondolas  gleaming  across  the  water, 
the  air  so  free  of  noise  yet  so  full 
of  sound, — what  other  place  in  the 
world  is  so  cheerful  at  evening- 
time  1  In  other  towns,  as  Goldoni 
says,  "Si  passeggia  al  bujo;"  but 
darkness  does  not  exist  in  the  city 
of  the  sea.  It  is  still  perhaps  the 
only  place  where  the  traveller  with- 
out society  or  occupation  can  find 
as  much  to  amuse  him  out  of  doors 
in  the  evening  as  in  the  day. 

It  would,  however,  as  we  have 
said,  be  hopeless  to  follow  Goldoni 
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in  all  the  amusing  incidents  of  bis 
career.  He  turned  his  hand  to 
everything  with  perpetual  versatil- 
ity and  readiness  to  serve  his  theatre 
and  his  employers.  Though  it  had 
become  his  aim  to  reform  the  Italian 
theatre,  to  banish  from  it  the  mask- 
ed harlequins  with  their  improvised 
buffooneries,  he  was  too  sensible  to 
do  anything  violent,  but  lent  his 
aid  to  the  commedie  a  braccia,  the 
skeleton  plots  constructed  for  these 
privileged  performers  when  nothing 
better  could  be  done,  and  made 
himself  useful  in  every  capacity — 
cobbling,  mending,  adapting,  with 
cheerful  goodwill,  and  securing  to 
himself  the  good  opinion  of  every- 
body. One  story  he  tells  of  his 
reception  by  a  certain  Abb6  Vi- 
valdi, a  composer,  and  the  patron 
of  the  prima  donna  for  whom  a 
song  had  to  be  written,  reads  like 
a  scene  out  of  one  of  his  own  plays. 
The  Abbe  received  him  very  cold- 
ly, occupying  himself  with  his  bre- 
viary, and  interrupting  this  sacred 
occupation  by  an  occasional  criti- 
cism. "  I  know  you  have  a  great 
talent  for  poetry,"  he  says.  "I 
have  seen  your  '  Belisario  ' — but 
this  matter  is  entirely  different. 
One  may  write  a  tragedy,  an  epic 
poem,  whatever  you  please,  without 
knowing  how  to  make  a  stanza 
for  music."  At  last  he  consents  to 
give  the  young  dramatist  the  opera 
and  allow  him  to  try  : — 

"Thus  mocking,  the  Abate  gave  me 
the  drama,  a  pencil,  and  a  piece  of 
paper,  took  up  his  breviary, and,  pacing 
about  the  room,  recited  his  psalms  and 
hymns.  I  read  the  scene,  made  notes 
of  what  the  composer  wished,  and  in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  put 
on  the  paper  eight  lines  of  an  aria, 
divided  in  two  parts.  I  then  called 
the  priest,  and  gave  him  my  composi- 
tion. Vivaldi  read  it,  frowned  over 
it,  read  it  again,  and  breaking  out  into 
cries  of  delight,  threwdownhis  breviary 
on  the  ground,  and  called  Madame 
Giraud.  '  Ah  ! '  he  cried, '  here  is  a  rare 
fellow,  an  excellent  poet.  Read  these 
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verses  over.  They  were  made  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.'  Then  turning  to 
me  and  exclaiming,  'Ah,  signore,  I 
ask  your  pardon ! '  he  embraced  me, 
and  protested  that  he  should  never 
have  another  poet." 

On  another  occasion,  Goldoni, 
always  very  susceptible,  is  deceived 
by  the  momentary  possessor  of  his 
affections.  The  lady  is  faithless, 
but  does  not  on  that  account  in- 
tend to  lose  her  admirer;  and  as 
he  shows  symptoms  of  indignation 
and  estrangement,  she  sends  him  a 
tragical  letter,  requesting  to  see  him 
once  more,  for  the  last  time,  that  she 
might  talk  to  him  of  matters  which 
concerned  her  honour,  and  even  her 
life.  After  some  hesitation  Gol- 
doni went,  and  found  her  laid  out 
on  a  sofa,  silent,  making  no  reply 
to  his  questions,  but  from  time  to 
time  drying  her  eyes — a  moving 
spectacle.  Enraged  by  her  silence, 
however,  he  turns  to  leave  her,  not 
alarmed  even  by  the  trembling  in- 
timation to  which  she  at  last  gives 
vent,  that  he  shall  soon  hear  some- 
thing terrible  about  her.  But  when 
he  has  reached  the  door  he  turns 
round  to  say  farewell,  and  sees  her 
with  her  arm  raised,  and  a  dagger 
in  her  hand  pointed  at  her  breast. 
Notwithstanding  his  acquaintance 
with  the  ways  of  i  comici,  Goldoni, 
frightened  rushed  back  to  this  vic- 
tim of  despair,  flung  himself  at  her 
feet,  dried  her  tears,  pardoned  every- 
thing, promised  everything,  andfully 
made  up  the  quarrel.  He  heard,  im- 
mediately after,  that  his  rival  had 
been  entertained  with  a  description 
of  this  scene,  and  that  the  false  and 
too  clever  heroine  had  made  a  jest 
of  his  alarm  and  devotion  with 
such  feelings  as  may  be  imagined  : 
but  he  did  not  permit  these  traitors 
to  have  the  last  words.  His  re- 
venge was  as  exemplary  as  it  was 
characteristic.  In  his  next,  play, 
which  was  a  version  of  the  story 
of  Don  Juan,  he  made  the  trai- 
tress go  through  the  same  scene 
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exactly  on  the  stage,  which  she 
had  played  to  his  confusion  in 
private.  "  Completa  vendetta,  con- 
tro  la  Passalacqua," — he  heads  the 
incident,  with  vindictive  delight. 
He  made  her  use  the  very  same 
dagger,  to  complete  her  humilia- 
tion. If  this  employment  of  his 
personal  observation  for  the  uses  of 
the  theatre  was  somewhat  malig- 
nant, it  was  at  least  quite  justifiable ; 
and  it  became  his  constant  practice 
to  give  reality  to  his  art  by  sketches 
from  life.  Now  it  is  a  well-known 
figure  from  the  piazza — a  wandering 
pedlar,  with  his  familiar  cry — whom 
he  transports  into  the  comedy;  now 
an  incident  from  some  well  known 
family  imbroglio,  or  ludicrous  scene 
from  private  life.  One  play  suc- 
ceeded another  with  a  perpetual 
activity  and  energy  which  are  aston- 
ishing to  hear  of.  Most  of  them 
indeed  are  now  unknown  to  fame. 
They  supplied  the  necessities  of  the 
moment,  and  kept  the  author  in 
perpetual  commotion ;  but  they 
were  not  all  successful,  even  at  the 
moment ;  and  the  dramatist  record?, 
with  perfect  impartiality,  his  failures 
as  well  as  his  successes. 

He  was  not,  however,  even  now 
without  intervals  of  other  occupa- 
tion. Going  to  Genoa  with  his 
troop,  a  happy  accident  brought 
him  acquainted  with  the  lady  who, 
he  says,  forma  la  delizia  delta  mia 
vita — who  indemnified  him  for  all 
the  harm  done  him  by  women,  and 
reconciled  him  with  the  bel  scsso. 
He  saw  her  at  her  window,  which 
was  opposite  his  own,  and  hastened 
to  make  acquaintance  with  her 
father,  by  whom  he  was  introduced 
in  due  time  to  the  family,  and  all 
went  according  to  his  wishes.  His 
wife  became  his  constant  com- 
panion, always  his  best  friend  and 
most  delightful  associate.  It  must 
be  added  that  Goldoni,  notwith- 
standing various  peccadilloes  not 
much  thought  of  in  his  time,  was 
amiable  and  kind  in  all  his  re- 


lationships. He  was  the  tendeivst 
of  sons  to  his  mother ;  the  bene- 
factor and  support  of  a  brother 
considerably  more  vagabond  in  his 
tendencies  than  himself,  which  is 
saying  much — whose  children  he 
adopted  finally;  and  dutiful  to  all 
his  belongings.  How  he  made  all 
his  old  uncles  and  aunts,  "  who 
never  laughed,"  to  laugh  at  his 
expense,  and  told  them  stories  and 
cheered  their  dim  old  lives,  is  one 
of  his  favourite  anecdotes.  "  To 
tell  the  truth,"  he  says  compla- 
cently, after  this  latter  narrative, 
"  I  had  perhaps  more  success  in 
talking  than  even  in  writing." 
When  he  took  his  wife  home  to 
Venice  his  mother  was  "  enchanted 
with  her  sweetness ;  "  and  even  his 
aunt,  though  not  so  easily  pleased, 
regarded  her  with  the  most  friend- 
ly eyes.  "  We  were  altogether  a 
model  family,"  he  says ;  "  peace 
reigned  in  the  house,  and  I  was 
the  happiest  man  in  the  world." 

This  state  of  perfect  felicity,  how- 
ever, was  too  good  to  last.  His 
Genoese  connections  got  for  him  the 
position  of  Consul  in  Venice,  which 
brought  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  little  pay ;  his  brother  brought 
him  into  difficulties  of  various 
kinds,  and  the  bonds  of  his  theatri- 
cal connections  grew  a  little  loose. 
His  journeys  were  sometimes  un- 
fortunate, and  a  sort  of  pause  en- 
sued in  his  career.  This  led  to  a 
curious  episode  in  his  life.  While 
wandering  about  without  any  spe- 
cial aim,  visiting  the  Tuscan  cities, 
about  which  he  had  always  been 
curious,  he  found  himself  in  Pisa, 
and  having  visited  most  of  its  lione, 
was  attracted  by  a  glimpse  through 
a  doorway  of  a  garden  vastissimo, 
in  which  a  great  number  of  people 
were  assembled,  seated  in  the  shade 
of  a  vine-covered  trellis  or  pergola. 
This  was,  as  he  discovered  from  the 
doorkeeper,  a  colony  of  Arcadians 
called  the  Colonia  Altea.  Always 
curious,  and  desirous  of  further 
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acquaintance  with  the  customs 
of  the  place  in  which  he  found 
himself,  Goldoni  asked  if  he  too 
might  be  admitted,  and  was  allowed 
to  pass.  A  place  was  given  him 
in  the  circle ;  and  there  he  sat  and 
listened,  "hearing  both  good  and 
bad,  and  applauding  the  one  as 
much  as  the  other." 

"All  had  their  eyes  on  me,  and 
seemed  curious  to  know  who  I  was. 
There  came  into  my  head  a  wish  to 
satisfy  their  curiosity.  The  man  who 
had  admitted  me  was  not  far  off.  I 
called  him  and  begged  him  to  ask  of 
the  head  of  the  association  whether 
it  might  be  permitted  to  a  stranger  to 
express  in  verse  the  satisfaction  which 
he  felt.  The  head  of  the  academy 
announced  my  request  aloud,  and  the 
whole  assembly  agreed  to  it.  I  had 
in  my  head  a  sonnet,  written  in  my 
youth  on  a  similar  occasion,  and 
hastily  changing  some  words  of  local 
signification,  I  repeated  my  fourteen 
lines  with  such  tones  and  inflections 
of  voice  as  brought  out  fully  both  the 
rhyme  and  the  sentiment.  The  son- 
net passed  for  an  impromptu,  and  was 
received  with  the  highest  applause. 
I  do  not  know  if  the  meeting  was 
over,  but  all  rose  and  crowded  around 
me.  Behold  me  surrounded  with  new 
friendships,  and  with  many  acquaint- 
ances to  choose  from.  That  of  Signor 
Fabri  was  the  most  pleasant  to  me 
and  the  most  advantageous.  All  the 
shepherds  of  Arcadia  gathered  round 
me.  I  dined  with  one,  supped  with 
another,  and  as  the  Pisans  are  extra- 
ordinarily courteous  to  strangers,  they 
treated  me  with  the  greatest  attention 
and  consideration.  I  had  declared 
myself  as  an  advocate  of  Venice, 
and  had  told  a  portion  of  my  adven- 
tures ;  and  seeing  that  I  was  without 
employment,  but  capable  of  under- 
taking it,  they  proposed  to  me  to  re- 
sume again  the  toga  which  I  had  given 
up,  promising  me  clients.  ...  In  short, 
they  kept  me  at  Pisa  by  their  advice, 
and  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  please 
them. " 

From  the  wandering  dramatist  of 
a  troop  of  strolling  players  to  the 
respectable  avvocato  of  Pisa,  what 
a  change  !  but  this  was  not  uncom- 


mon in  Goldoni's  strange  exist- 
ence. He  lived  here  three  years 
full  of  occupation,  with  more  work 
than  he  could  undertake — but  to- 
wards the  end  of  that  period  again 
began  to  be  restless.  And  once 
more,  his  retreat  being  discovered,  he 
had  renewed  applications  from  his 
friends  among  i  comici,  for  plays, 
and  worked  day  and  night  to  fulfil 
both  trades, — working  for  the  courts 
in  the  day,  for  the  stage  by  night. 
The  seclusion  which  was  necessary 
for  this  continual  toil  did  not 
satisfy  the  Pisans,  who,  though 
they  were  delighted  to  see  him 
busy,  were  very  reluctant  that  he 
should  "forget  the  delicious  diver- 
sion of  poetry."  Anon,  Signor 
Fabri  appeared  on  the  scene,  bring- 
ing with  him  two  large  packets, 
each  containing  a  diploma,  one  ad- 
mitting Goldoni  to  the  Arcadia  of 
Roma,  under  the  name  of  Polisseno, 
the  other  investing  him  with  the 
imaginary  lands  of  Tegee ;  "  then 
all  in  chorus  saluted  me  by  the 
name  of  Polisseno  Tagejo,  and  em- 
braced me  cordially  as  their  fellow- 
shepherd  and  brother.  For  you 
will  perceive,  dear  reader,"  says  the 
neophyte,  seeing  the  fun  of  it  all, 
"  that  we  Arcadians  were  rich.  "We 
had  lands  in  Greece,  which  we 
cultivated  with  the  sweat  of  our 
brow,  reaping  a  harvest  of  bays,  if 
nothing  else,  making  solemn  sport 
with  our  canzonets  and  our  pas- 
toral titles."  This  gentle  society, 
with  all  its  affectations,  flourished 
throughout  Italy.  At  Florence 
Goldoni  was  present  at  one  of  its 
assemblies,  where  a  poet  "  sang  fur 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  manner 
of  Pindar."  The  evening  entertain- 
ments everywhere  were  more  or  less 
coloured  by  the  prevailing  taste. 
"  Cards  were  preceded  by  literary 
conversations,  and  each  member 
would  recite  a  little  composition, 
either  of  his  own  or  a  friend's." 
The  Italians  were  far  too  quick- 
witted not  to  see  the  ridicule  even 
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of  their  own  proceedings  ;  and  even 
in  the  midst  of  Arcadia  there  is  al- 
ways a  twinkle  in  Goldoni's  eye. 
The  same  sort  of  solemn  sport  went 
on  in  England  in  all  the  pretty  cot- 
eries, where  Miss  Seward  and  her 
contemporaries  laid  down  the  law 
— but  a  little  later,  as  the  flowery 
season  is  always  later  in  the  north. 
But  alas  !  this  fine  time — with 
the  chambers  full  of  briefs,  the 
evenings  all  melodious  with  those 
Arcadian  warblings,  and  a  play  ab- 
bozzalo  in  haste  by  night,  when  all 
the  world,  except  his  faithful  wife, 
was  asleep — was  once  more  too  fine 
to  last.  By-and-by  the  dramatist's 
wandering  fancy  drew  more  and 
more  to  his  old  trade,  and  perhaps 
his  hereditary  disinclination  to 
stay  too  long  in  one  place  began 
to  move  within  him.  At  all  events, 
towards  the  end  of  his  third  year 
at  Pisa,  in  1746,  when  he  was 
approaching  forty,  he  threw  the 
advocate's  robe,  the  toga  which  he 
had  twice  assumed,  behind  him, 
and  allied  himself  with  another 
player-company,  with  whom  he  set 
out  for  Venice.  Here,  with  occa- 
sional visits  to  other  cities — Bo- 
logna, Pavia,  &c. — he  spent  the 
next  fifteen  years  of  his  life,  the 
period  of  full  maturity,  producing 
a  countless  number  of  dramatic 
works  for  the  exigencies  of  his  com- 
pany, in  which  there  were  no  "  long 
runs,"  but  which  staked  its  credit 
on  producing  a  large  number  of 
new  pieces  every  season.  In  one, 
Goldoni  pledged  himself  to  pro- 
duce sixteen  —  and  he  kept  his 
word.  He  and  his  players  thus- 
held  Venice  in  a  state  of  continual 
expectation.  Now  genteel  comedy, 
now  broad  farce,  even  occasion- 
ally— but  this  against  his  will — 
a  variation  of  the  traditional  corn- 
media  a  braccia — nothing  came 
amiss  to  him.  Sometimes  he  adapt- 
ed old  plots,  sometimes  invented 
new.  He  took  the  characters  of 
his  players  for  the  basis  of  his 


sketches,  and  made  them  the  ex- 
ponents of  their  own  weaknesses, 
to  the  admiration,  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  amendment  of  the  crowd. 
He  was  always  ready,  always  busy, 
with  keen  observant  eyes  on  the 
watch  for  every  new  development 
of  the  humours  of  humanity,  catch- 
ing follies  on  the  wing,  and  letting 
nothing  pass  him  that  could  be 
turned  to  use.  Perhaps  Venice  and 
the  players  at  the  end  got  a  little 
tired,  also,  of  the  dazzling  readiness 
and  versatility  of  an  author  who 
was  always  fit  for  his  work,  never 
scamped  anything  or  refused  it,  or 
saved  himself  exertion.  At  all 
events,  after  this  long  spell  of  con- 
tinuous labour,  when  the  time  of 
his  engagement  with  the  company 
of  Medeboi  was  over,  Goldoni  turn- 
ed a  favourable  ear  to  the  invita- 
tions addressed  to  him  from  France. 
These  proceeded, inthe  first  instance, 
from  Zannucci,  who  held  the  post  of 
first  gentleman  (primo  amoroso]  in 
the  Italian  theatre  in  Paris.  Goldoni 
had  always  longed  to  go  to  Paris ; 
and  though  his  friends  shook  their 
heads,  his  perverse  humour  carried 
the  day.  He  set  out  with  his  wife 
and  his  nephew,  professedly  for 
two  years,  but  he  never  returned  to 
Italy.  The  brightness,  and  gaiety, 
and  splendour  of  Paris,  before  any 
shadow  of  revolution  had  got  into 
the  air — the  pleasures  of  the  Court 
and  the  favour  shown  to  him — 
dazzled  the  pleasure-loving  Italian. 
Paris  had  cast  a  spell  upon  him,  he 
says.  He  could  not  prevail  upon 
himself  to  quit  a  country  which 
had  received  him  so  favourably, 
and  where  the  life  and  manners  of 
the  people  were  so  entirely  to  his 
fancy.  It  could  not  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  object  for  which  he 
was  called  to  Paris  was  in  any  way 
accomplished.  He  lingered  on  his 
journey  to  begin  with,  asking,  with 
some  bravado,  how  he  could  pos- 
sibly have  left  one  of  the  first  cities 
in  France,  Lyons,  without  casting  a 
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lance  at  it?  "  It  will  perhaps  be 
id,"  he  continues,  "  that  ten  days 
ere  more  than  was  necessary  to 
see  Lyons.  But  they  were  not  too 
many  for  the  dinners  and  suppers 
to  which  I  was  invited  by  the 
rich  merchants.  Thus  Goldoni  tra- 
velled at  his  ease,  perhaps  thinking 
himself  now  a  sufficiently  great 
man  to  be  indifferent  to  times  and 
seasons.  But  when  he  reached 
Paris,  he  found  once  more,  as  in 
his  very  first  beginning,  that  the 
old  habits  of  the  Italian  stage  were 
too  strong  for  his  new  art  of  comedy. 
Some  of  the  actors,  indeed,  the 
amorosi  especially,  were  eager  for 
written  dialogue ;  but  the  others, 
the  buffi,  "  who  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  learn  anything  by  heart, 
were  ambitious  of  making  a  bril- 
liant figure  without  the  trouble 
of  studying."  The  first  of  Gol- 
doni's  works  which  they  attempted 
to  act  was  a  commedia  a  bracelet, 
which,  played  at  Fontainebleau 
before  the  Court,  was  a  complete 
failure.  He  declares  that  he  had 
never  made  any  account  of  it,  and 
was  not  surprised  by  its  non-succese. 
"  It  had  the  usual  inconvenience 
of  such  representations.  The  actor 
who  improvises  must  sometimes 
speak  nonsense,  and  thus  spoil  an 
entire  scene  and  ruin  a  composition." 
But  he  could  not  struggle  against 
fate,  or  even  against  the  company 
of  players,  who  would  have  their 
way.  He  attempted,  indeed,  to 
lead  them  into  better  paths  as  he 
had  done  with  his  troop  in  Italy  ; 
but  such  dialogues  as  they  would 
accept  had  to  be  kept  within  the 
straitest  limits,  and  Goldoni  had 
the  mortification  to  see  his  next 
piece,  written  expressly  for  Paris, 
fall  after  four  representations.  "  I 
resolved  to  go  away  at  once ;  but 
how  could  I  leave  Paris,  which  had 
bewitched  me?"  he  says.  He  re- 
mained, but  under  another  transfor- 
mation scarcely  less  curious  than 
that  which  had  made  the  wander- 


ing playwright  into  a  learned  avvo- 
cato.  He  became  Italian  master  and 
reader  to  the  poor  old  princesses,  the 
Graille,  Chiffe,  and  Coche  of  their 
father.  To  Goldoni  these  poor 
good  women,  undergoing  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Louis  XV. 's  profligate 
Court,  were  stately  princesses,  bentf- 
icent  and  gracious,  in  a  paradise  of 
royal  splendours  and  delights.  It 
is  clear  that  this  royal  Court,  with 
its  ceremonies  and  greatness — the 
courtiers  all  in  velvet  and  gold — the 
fine  ladies — the  divinity,  however 
equivocal,  that  hedges  a  king, — 
transported  altogether  the  pleasure- 
loving  Venetian,  who  had  known 
only  the  shabby  state  of  a  small  re- 
public or  principality  shorn  of  all  its 
ancient  greatness.  To  him  there 
were  no  shadows  of  coming  events 
upon  the  path.  Paris  was  all  gaiety 
and  happiness — a  peaceful  city;  and 
the  death  of  Louis  XV.  was  a  nation- 
al calamity  in  his  unenlightened 
eyes.  The  king  was  "the  most  devout 
of  kings,  the  most  tender  of  fathers, 
the  most  kind  of  masters  "  to  Gol- 
doni. What  desolation  in  his  loss 
for  the  family  that  adored  him,  and 
for  France  which  had  given  him  the 
tender  name  of  the  bien-aime! 
"But  dry  your  tears,  0  Frenchmen," 
cries  the  stranger ;  "  Providence  has 
given  him  a  successor  whose  virtues 
will  form  your  happiness.  .  .  . 
You  have  always  been  accustomed 
to  distinguish  your  kings  by  some 
special  title,  names  made  immortal 
by  posterity.  What  honourable 
name  will  you  select  for  Louis  XVI.? 
.  .  .  I  am  too  old  to  know  what 
choice  you  make,  but  I  anticipate 
that  happiness  in  my  heart  by  call- 
ing him  Louis  the  Wise."  Poor 
doomed  Louis  !  those  innocent, 
foolish  predictions  read  now  like 
the  crudest  irony. 

Space,  however,  forbids  us  to 
linger  upon  this  curiously  unen- 
lightened view  of  a  national  con- 
dition so  alarming,  and  of  all  the 
half- developed  forces  which  were 
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sweeping  on  with  ever  a  larger  and 
stronger  current  to  the  most  terrible 
cataracts  of  national  passion.  We 
must  content  ourselves  now  with  a 
brief  indication  of  the  last  great 
incident  in  Goldoni's  life — the  com- 
position of  his  play,  the  "Burbero 
Benefico,"  which  he  wrote  in  French, 
and  adapted  to  the  French  stage 
with  the  utmost  success.  This  was 
in  1771,  when  he  had  attained  the 
ripe  age  of  sixty-four ;  and  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  if  such  a  triumph 
— at  once  over  his  careless  country- 
men and  the  ill  fortune  that  had 
attended  him  hitherto  in  Paris — 
filled  the  old  man's  bosom  with 
pride  and  gratification.  It  was  no 
small  proof  of  his  unabated  strength 
and  genius  that  he  should  have  at- 
tained such  a  success  with  the  most 
polished  company  of  actors  and  the 
most  critical  audience  in  the  world. 
He  was  .called  upon  the  stage  by 
the  enthusiastic  public  at  the  end 
of  the  performance,  to  his  great 
bewilderment — such  a  compliment 
being  unknown  in  Italy,  and  alto- 
gether unexpected  on  his  part.  The 
performance  was  so  praised  on  all 
hands,  that  Goldoni,  who  was  no 
fool,  and  judged  his  own  produc- 
tions with  great  impartiality,  almost 
missed  the  prick  of  wholesome  criti- 
cism. That  he  might  procure  this, 
and  also  that  he  might  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  most  distin- 
guished personage  within  his  reach, 
he  sought  and  obtained  an  inter- 
view with  Eousseau,  then  newly 
returned  to  Paris.  Goldoni  found 
the  philosopher  on  the  highest  floor 
of  a  poor  little  hotel  garni,  and  was 
received  in  a  tiny  ante-room  by  a 
woman,  "  neither  young  nor  beauti- 
ful, nor  even  polite,"  whom  he  took 
for  a  servant,  and  who  inquired  his 
name.  "Ah,"  she  said,  "he  ex- 
pects you.  I  will  let  my  husband 
know." 

"  A  moment  after,  entering  the  room, 
I  saw  the  renowned  author  of  'Emile' 
occupied  in  copying  music.  Although 


I  had  been  warned  what  to  expect,  I 
could  not  refrain  from  a  shiver  of  in- 
dignation. He  received  me  Avith  a 
frank  and  friendly  manner,  rose  to 
meet  me,  and  holding  out  the  sheet 
in  his  hand,  said,  '  Look  at  that ! — no 
one  can  copy  music  like  me.  I  don't 
believe  any  r6le  can  come  from  the 
press  so  fine  and  exact  as  mine.  But 
come  to  the  fire  and  warm  yourself,' 
he  added.  It  was  but  a  step  to  the 
chimney.  The  fire  had  need  of  more 
wood,  and  Madame  Rousseau  herself 
brought  it.  1  rose  up  to  make  room, 
and  offered  her  a  chair.  '  No,  no, 
don't  disturb  .yourself,'  said  her  hus- 
band ;  '  my  wife  has  other  things  to  do, 
occupations  of  her  own.'  I  confess 
that  my  heart  ached.  To  see  such  a 
man  made  into  a  copyist,  and  his  wife 
the  servant,  was  such  a  painful  sight 
that  I  could  not  conceal  my  distress 
and  surprise,  though  I  said  nothing. 
Rousseau,  however,  who  observed  every- 
thing, perceived  my  trouble,  and  drew 
from  me,  by  divers  questions,  the  reason 
of  my  silence  and  bewilderment. 
'How,'  he  said,  'you  pity  me  because 
of  my  present  occupation  !  Would  it 
be  better  in  your  opinion  to  write 
books  for  people  who  cannot  read,  and 
give  occasion  for  the  articles  of  malig- 
nant journalists  ?  You  are  wrong. 
I  love  music  passionately,  and  copy 
only  the  best,  by  which  I  earn  my 
living  and  please  my  fancy  at  the 
same  time.  But  you,  you  yourself, '  he 
continued,  '  what  are  you  doing  here  1 
You  have  come  to  Paris  for  no  better 
purpose  than  to  work  for  the  Italian 
players.  They  are  lazy  fellows  :  they 
care  nothing  for  your  work, — eh  rin .'  p> 
away,  go  back  to  your  home.  I  know 
that  there  you  are  wished  for  and  ex- 
pected.' 

" '  Signer,'  I  answered,  interrupting 
him,  'you  are  right.  The  carelessness 
of  my  players  had  almost  made  me 
give  up  Paris  ;  but  I  have  since  taken 
up  other  views.  I  have  just  written 
a  play  in  French —  '  You  have 
written  a  play  in  French  !'  he  cried, 
with  an  air  of  great  astonishment. 
'  What  do  you  intend  to  do  with  it  ? ' 
'  To  have  it  played  at  the  theatre.' 
'  What  theatre  V  '  The  Francuis.' 
'  And  you  blame  me  for  wasting  my 
time  !  It  is  you  who  waste  yours, 
and  hopelessly.'  '  But  my  play  is 
already  accepted.'  'Is  it  possible? 
But  I  am  not  surprised  ;  the  pL.yers 
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have  no  common- sense.  They  accept 
and  refuse  by  caprice.  Granted  that 
your  play  has  been  received,  it  will 
never  bear  another  representation ; 
and  it  would  be  worse  for  you  if  it  did 
so.'  '  But,  signor,  how  can  you  judge 
of  a  work  which  you  have  not  seen  ? ' 
'  I  know  the  Italian  taste  as  well  as  1 
know  the  French.  They  are  totally 
unlike  each  other ;  and,  with  your 
permission,  it  is  impossible  at  your  age 
to  begin  to  write  in  a  new  language.' 
'  Your  reflections,  oh  signor,  are  very 
just,  I  do  not  deny  it  ;  but  these  diffi- 
culties may  be  got  over,  it  appears. 
I  have  submitted  my  play  to  many 
excellent  judges,  persons  of  great  intel- 
ligence, and  all  seem  satisfied.'  '  Ah, 
you  have  been  flattered ;  you  have 
been  deceived  ;  they  have  made  fun 
of  you.  Let  me  see  your  work.  I  am 
frank,  free-spoken,  and  sincere.  I 
will  tell  you  the  truth  about  it.' " 

The  work,  however,  was  then  in 
the  hands  of  the  copiers  at  the 
Francois,  and  could  not  be  sub- 
jected to  this  alarming  critic — and 
circumstances  occurred  which  pre- 
vented Goldoni,  as  he  tells  us,  from 
ever  sending  it.  He  thought  no 
doubt  that,  after  all,  the  unanimous 
French  public,  in  the  impartiality 
of  a  public  audience,  was  a  better 
judge  even  than  Eousseau. 

Goldoni's  old  age  seems  to  have 
been  spent  in  tranquillity  and  com- 
fort in  the  Paris  for  which  he  had 
taken  so  great  an  affection.  He 
lived  on  the  edge  of  the  storm 
without  being  in  the  least  affected 
by  it  or  suspecting  what  was  com- 
ing. The  Italian  company,  which 
was  so  careless  of  his  efforts,  lan- 
guished out  of  existence,  coming  to 
him  at  its  last  gasp  for  help,  when 
the  old  dramatist,  with  character- 
istic zeal  and  liberality,  immedi- 
ately wrote  six  plays  for  them, 


three  long  and  three  short,  for 
which  they  paid  him  honourably — 
but  he  supposes  that  they  had  not 
the  time  to  study  them,  for  not 
one  was  ever  played.  Perhaps  it 
was  no  worse  for  Goldoni's  reputa- 
tion that  it  should  have  been  so. 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  taken 
either  the  downfall  of  his  native 
theatre  or  the  suppression  of  these 
productions  of  his  old  age  at  all  to 
heart.  His  autobiography  ends  in  his 
eightieth  year  with  amusing  details 
of  an  old  man's  tranquil  vegetation, 
with  his  old  wife,  still  his  dearest 
companion,  by  his  side.  When  he 
could  not  sleep  at  night  he  had  an 
infallible  remedy  in  the  shape  of  a 
dictionary  of  the  Venetian  dialect, 
which  he  had  all  his  life  intended 
to  compile,  but  which,  according  to 
his  past  experience,  had  always  sent 
him  to  sleep  when  he  attempted  to 
work  at  it.  This  uncompleted  work 
he  kept  by  his  bedside,  and  found 
it,  as  a  remedy  against  sleeplessness, 
always  invaluable. 

Thus  the  old  eighteenth  century, 
so  thoughtless,  so  light-hearted,  so 
free  of  responsibility  for  all  that 
was  coming  —  with  all  its  little 
formalities  and  vanities,  its  Arca- 
dian canzonets,  its  endless  diver- 
sions, its  sense  of  superiority  to  all 
that  had  gone  before,  and  inau- 
gurations of  an  improved  system 
in  comedies  and  in  grave  matters, 
came  tranquilly  to  an  end.  It  was 
not  to  end  so  easily  on  the  greater 
stage,  of  which  old  Goldoni,  dozing 
over  his  Venetian  dictionary,  per- 
ceived none  of  the  complications. 
It  was  a  tragedy  and  no  comedy 
for  which  Paris  was  then  preparing. 
But  our  playwright  had  no  insight 
into  things  so  terrible  and  great. 
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IN  our  March  number  we  ven- 
tured to  prophesy  that  at  the  next 
election  the  working  people  of  town 
and  country  would  indicate  their 
preference  for  a  policy  which  should 
guard  their  industry  from  destruc- 
tion by  foreign  bounties  and  pro- 
hibitory tariffs.  The  circumstances 
attending,  and  the  result  of,  the 
Preston,  North  Durham,  and  North 
Lincolnshire  elections ;  the  support 
accorded  to  the  Fair  Trade  League, 
the  National  League,  and  other 
kindred  organisations  by  the  leaders 
of  large  bodies  of  artisans  and  handi- 
craftsmen ;  the  important  debate  on 
Mr  Eitchie's  motion ;  the  fact  that 
the  ex-President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  senior  member  for  Liver- 
pool spoke  and  voted  for  it,  while 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  all  the 
leading  members  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment followed  him  into  the  lobby  ; 
the  outspoken  declarations  of  county 
members  like  Mr  Staveley  Hill,  Mr 
Sykes,  Lord  Brooke,  Mr  Chaplin, 
Mr  Baring,  and  others  in  favour  of 
a  duty  on  corn ;  and  the  general  dis- 
cussion to  which  the  hitherto  abor- 
tive attempts  to  renew  the  French 
Treaty  of  Commerce  have  given 
rise  throughout  the  country, — all 
tend  to  confirm  the  view  we  then 
expressed,  and  seem  to  demand  at 
our  hands  a  consideration  of  the 
main  questions  involved  in  the  con- 
troversy. 

It  will  be  our  endeavour  in  the 
following  pages  to  draw  to  a  head 
certain  patent  facts,  and  to  evolve 
from  them  a  practicable  solution  of 
the  difficulties  which  undoubtedly 
accompany  any  attempt  to  effect 
a  statesmanlike  and  permanent  re- 
form of  the  tariff. 

When  Sir  Robert  Peel  introduced 


a  partial  system  of  free  imports  in 
1846,  he  appealed  principally  to 
two  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
experiment :  the  first,  of  a  tempor- 
ary character,  and  savouring  more 
of  a  pretext  than  a  reason,  was 
drawn  from  the  Irish  famine.  Of 
that,  it  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that 
opening  the  ports  to  foreign  grain 
by  an  Order  in  Council  (a  course 
analogous  to  that  subsequently 
taken  with  respect  to  Sir  Robert's 
favourite  measure,  the  Bank  Char- 
ter Act)  would  have  met  the  tem- 
porary emergency  far  more  quickly 
and  completely.  The  second  soared 
into  the  uncongenial  and  deceptive 
regions  of  prophecy. 

"  Choose,"  exclaimed  the  once  wary 
and  cautious  chief  of  the  Tory  party, 
"  your  motto — '  Advance '  or  '  Recede.' 
Many  countries  are  watching  with 
anxiety  the  selection  you  may  make. 
Determine  for  '  Advance,'  and  it  will 
be  the  watchword  which  will  animate 
and  encourage  in  every  State  the 
friends  of  Liberal  commercial  policy. 
Sardinia  has  taken  the  lead.  Naples 
is  relaxing  her  protective  duties,  and 
favouring  British  produce.  Prussia  i.< 
shaken  in  her  adherence  to  restriction. 
The  Government  of  France  will  be 
strengthened ;  and  backed  by  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  reflecting,  and  by  con- 
viction of  the  real  welfare  of  the  great 
body  of  the  community,  will  perhaps 
ultimately  prevail  over  the  self-interest 
of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
aristocracy  which  now  predominates 
in  the  Chambers."  * 

These  glowing  anticipations  were 
answered  at  the  time,  and,  though 
repeated  by  Mr  Gladstone  with 
respect  to  France  in  1860,  have 
been  refuted  by  facts  ever  since. 
In  truth,  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the 
founders  of  the  Anti  -  Corn  -  Law 
League  fell  into  the  not  unnatural 
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but  egregious  mistake  of  assuming 
that  States  as  they  became  demo- 
cratic would  cease  to  be  protec- 
tionist. Lord  Sherbrooke  in.  1866 
realised  the  absurdity  of  this  as- 
sumption, and  opposed  any  sensible 
reduction  of  the  franchise  on  the 
ground,  among  others,  that  it 
would  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a 
Protectionist  policy.  A  glance  at 
the  present  fiscal  condition  of 
the  civilised  globe  will  show  how 
utterly  Sir  Eobert,  Mr  Gladstone, 
Mr  Cobden,  and  Mr  Bright  mis- 
conceived the  tendency  of  that 
growing  democratic  power  and  in- 
fluence of  which  doubtless  they 
were  conscious,  and  to  which  the 
last-named  politicians,  at  any  rate, 
looked  forward  with  hope  and 
exultation.  Every  one  of  the  coun- 
tries specified  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  then  controlled  by  a  despotism 
or  a  bureaucracy  ;  all  are  now  free, 
— some  with  the  freedom  of  univer- 
sal suffrage ;  but  in  which  can  the 
most  sanguine  member  of  the  Cob- 
den  Club  detect  the  least  symptom 
of  a  popular  abandonment  of  Pro- 
tection 1  In  France  a  new  Chamber 
has  just  been  elected  by  universal 
suffrage,  and  without  the  usual 
Governmental  pressure.  Has  Free- 
Trade,  or,  as  the  system  is  there 
more  logically  called,  libre  ex- 
change, made  its  voice  ever  heard 
at  the  Balloting  urns'!  So  far  as 
we  know,  what  in  England  would 
be  styled  Protection  is  triumphant 
from  one  end  of  democratic  France 
to  the  other.  Cross  the  Atlantic, 
and  what  is  the  spectacle  presented 
by  the  other  great  Republic  1  That 
of  a  nation  determined  to  suffice  to 
itself,  and  having  achieved  that 
object,  to  push  its  products  and 
manufactures  into  other  markets. 
The  almost  incredible  efforts  which 
are  being  persistently  made  in  the 
United  States  to  secure  these  two 


imperial  objects  are  fully  described 
in  Mr  Drummond's  interesting  and 
able  '  Trade  Reports,'  *  and  we  will 
here  only  specify  three, — 1st,  the 
successful  experiments  which  have 
been  made  to  extract  first-class 
sugar  from  sorghum,  which  promise 
in  a  few  years  to  render  the  United 
States  independent  of  Cuba  for  its 
supply  of  sugar ;  2d,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tea,  which  is  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy ;  3d,  the  cultivation  of  jute 
and  other  fibrous  plants,  which, 
aided  by  a  new  patented  machine, 
is  likely  before  long  to  exclude  the 
jute  of  India  and  the  manufac- 
tures of  Dundee  from  the  American 
markets.  With  such  objects  in 
view,  and  with  success  visibly 
crowning  them,  what  reason  is 
there  to  hope  that  the  United 
States  will  relax  that  protective 
system  under  which  unprecedent- 
ed agricultural  and  manufacturing 
triumphs  are  being  achieved,  while 
the  Customs  continue  to  bring  in  in- 
creased receipts  to  their  Exchequer  1 
Virtually  the  defeat  of  the  South 
in  the  Civil  War  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  free- trade  party  in  the 
States ;  and  the  hope  sometimes 
expressed  by  sanguine  members  of 
the  Cobden  Club  that  the  farming 
interests  in  the  West  will  ultimate- 
ly force  free-trade  on  the  Republic, 
has  no  reasonable  foundation.  The 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada  last  year, 
as  the  Duke  of  Rutland  reminded 
his  Sheffield  audience  the  other  day, 
gave  the  Manchester  deputation  a 
very  decided  intimation  of  his 
opinion  that  the  fiscal  policy  of 
the  Dominion  would  continue  to 
be  protective ;  and  no  signs  of  an 
intention  to  adopt  free  imports  are 
visible  on  the  part  of  the  wealthy 
and  democratic  colony  of  Victoria. 
Thus,  whether  we  turn  to  the  Old 
World  or  the  New,  wherever  free 
institutions  prevail,  a  fixed  deter- 
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ruination  to  foster  and  protect  na- 
tive industry  is  apparent ;  and  it  is 
Turkey — despotic,  decrepit  Turkey, 
that  empire  which  our  radical  free- 
importers  would  have  joyfully  blot- 
ted out  of  the  map  of  Europe — 
that  alone  maintains  a  low  tariff, 
and  encourages  foreign  imports  by 
a  moderate  duty  of  eight  per  cent. 

In  the  early  days  of  corn-law 
repeal,  "  when  Hope  was  young," 
enthusiasts  like  the  late  Mr  Hume 
were  wont  to  declare  that  it  mat- 
tered not  whether  England  pro- 
duced another  blade  of  wheat  or 
not ;  and  even  Mr  Mechi  solemnly 
advised  the  agriculturists  to  aban- 
don the  growth  of  corn  for  that  of 
potatoes.  But  those  of  that  school 
who  still  survive  are  now  driven 
by  the  force  of  facts  to  hold  a  very 
different  language  ;  and  Mr  Bright 
has  recently  informed  the  distressed 
and  alarmed  manufacturers  of  the 
north,  that  the  depression  of  their 
own  industries  is  occasioned  by, 
and  will  be  contemporaneous  with, 
that  of  the  greatest  of  all  domestic 
industries  —  agriculture.  Of  the 
truth  of  this  tardy  admission  on  the 
part  of  the  great  demagogue,  no 
reasonable  man  can  entertain  a 
doubt ;  but  the  extent  of  its  logical 
consequences  may  not  be  equally 
apparent.  It  means,  however,  no- 
thing less  than  this :  that  in  the 
quixotic  attempt  to  encounter  hos- 
tile tariffs  with  free  imports,  the 
staple  manufactures  of  this  country 
are  doomed,  unless  they  can  be 
sustained  by  a  nourishing  and  suc- 
cessful agriculture.  The  next  step 
in  the  argument  is  obvious — that 
for  the  sake  of  manufactures,  no 
less  than  agriculture,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Legislature  to  devise  the 
most  prompt  and  efficient  means  for 
arresting  that  decay  of  agricultural 
wealth  which  is  now,  on  Mr 
Bright's  own  showing,  fatally  re- 
acting on  manufactures.  Let  us, 


then,  examine  for  a  moment  the 
more  prominent  of  those  indirect 
means  of  benefiting  or  stimulating 
agriculture  which  have  recently 
attracted  public  notice. 

First  of  all,  we  have  the  parrot- 
like  indefinite  cry,  Reform  the 
Land  Laws,  and  abolish  the  Law  of 
Primogeniture.  If  by  the  former 
is  meant  diminish  the  cost,  and 
remove  obstacles  in  the  way,  of  the 
sale  and  transfer  of  landed  prop- 
erty, we  cordially  concur  with  the 
proposition,  and  recommend  the 
Government  to  adopt  and  press  for- 
ward next  session  Lord  Cairns's  ad- 
mirable measures,  which  this  year 
they  "damned  with  faint  praise," 
and  declined  to  support.  But  is 
there  one  intelligent  farmer  in  Great 
Britain  who  believes  that  any  con- 
ceivable alteration  of  the  land  laws 
will  of  itself  convert  agriculture  into 
a  profitable  pursuit  ?  Is  there  a 
tenant  who  would,  if  he  could,  by 
the  outlay  of  money  under  the  cheap- 
est legal  forms,  convert  himself  into 
a  proprietor  ?  We  know  not  such  a 
man.  The  only  result  of  abolishing 
the  so-called  Law  of  Primogeniture 
would  be,  in  some  few  instances, 
to  break  up  large  estates  which,  as 
all  the  world  knows,  are  precisely 
those  on  which  the  combat  against 
bad  seasons  and  unremunerative 
prices  is  best  and  longest  maintain- 
ed. Next  come  the  comforters  of 
the  school  of  Job's  friends  :  they 
bid  the  distressed  agriculturists 
take  heart ;  sometime  or  other — 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  hence  — 
American  population  will  have 
overtaken  or  surpassed  American 
food  production,  and  then  British 
and  Irish  agriculture  will  be  again 
remunerative.  We  regret  that  Mr 
Pell  should  have  apparently  lent 
the  sanction  of  his  name  to  this 
helpless  if  not  hopeless  view  of  the 
case.  In  the  first  place,  it  takes  no 
note  of  the  ever-increasing  food  sup- 
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plies  which  India,  Australasia,  and 
Canada,  to  say  nothing  of  Egypt 
and  Europe,  are  pouring  into  our 
markets ;  and  in  the  second,  it  as- 
sumes that  the  existing  race  of 
farmers  can  continue  their  losing 
struggle  against  unremunerative 
prices  for  an  indefinite  period. 
But  as  Prior's  knight  of  the  road, 
when  exhorted  on  the  scaffold  to 
think  of  the  feast  awaiting  him 
in  Paradise, — 

"  'To-morrow,'  exclaimed  in  a  fright, — 
'  He   that's    hanged  before    noon  must 
think  of  to-night ;  '  " 

so  the  British  and  Irish  farmer 
cannot  afford  to  wait  for  the  tardy 
relief  so  hazily  promised  him  by 
these  waiters  upon  Providence ;  nor 
ought  he  to  expect  the  recent  sud- 
den rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  to  he 
more  than  temporary.  Indeed,  re- 
garded rightly,  it  should  act  as  a 
warning  to  all  who  wish  to  see  the 
price  of  bread  kept  steadily  at  a  mo- 
derate figure;  for  to  what  is  it  main- 
ly owing  ?  To  a  speculative  conspir- 
acy on  the  part  of  an  American 
ring,  the  success  of  which  demon- 
strates the  unwisdom  of  leaving 
our  people  dependent  on  a  foreign 
country  for  their  food  supplies. 

If  we  want  to  see  the  dire  straits 
to  which  the  yearly  increasing  de- 
pendence of  the  country  on  Amer- 
ica for  food  may  reduce  us,  let  us 
for  a  moment  look  at  the  spectacle 
now  presented  in  Lancashire.  Why 
are  the  factories  in  all  her  principal 
towns  brought  to  a  standstill,  and 
why  are  her  operatives  likely  to  be 
doomed  to  eat  the  bread  of  idle- 
ness1? Because,  acting  on  princi- 
ples of  trade  accepted  as  sound  by 
Mr  Bright  and  Mr  Chamberlain,  a 
ring  of  Liverpool  capitalists  has 
thought  fit  to  establish  a  cotton- 
corner.  If  this  can  be  done  in  the 
green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in 
the  dry?  If  Liverpool  merchants 
do  not  scruple  in  the  course  of  trade 


to  produce  a  temporary  paralysis  of 
industry  in  Lancashire,  why  should 
we  expect  a  more  chivalrous  respect 
for  the  stomachs  of  our  people  on 
the  part  of  regrators  and  forestallers 
at  San  Francisco  or  Chicago  ?  It  is 
then  no  idle,  meaningless  question 
to  ask,  Is  it  safe  to  be  thus  increas- 
ingly dependent,  even  in  time  of 
peace,  ,on  foreign  supplies  of  corn  ? 
The  peril  of  that  dependence  in 
time  of  war  needs  no  exposition. 
On  the  highest  grounds,  therefore, 
of  imperial  policy  and  national  ex- 
istence, we  claim  that  British  and 
Irish  agriculture  shall  no  longer  be 
exposed  to  the  unregulated  and 
capricious  severity  of  foreign  com- 
petition. 

We  need  not  travel  far  to  see 
the  futility  of  the  reliance  which 
is  expressed  in  some  quarters  on 
peasant  proprietorship  to  stem  the 
tide  of  agricultural  depression.  In 
two  distinct  parts  of  England  such 
properties  existed  previous  to  free 
imports, — in  the  Lake  district,  and 
in  the  Isle  of  Axholme.  Have 
these  peasant  properties — aided,  be 
it  remembered,  by  the  laws  which, 
according  to  the  school  of  reasoners 
against  whom  we  are  contending, 
throw  impediments  in  the  way  of 
the  sale  of  land — stood  the  strain  of 
foreign  competition  and  agricultural 
depression  1  Not  so  :  the  race  of 
"  Statesmen"  has  wellnigh  perished 
out  of  the  dales  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland,  and  no  class 
connected  with  the  land  has  of  late 
suffered  more  severely  than  the 
small  proprietors  of  the  once-pros- 
perous Isle  of  Axholme. 

An  instructive  commentary  on 
the  panacea  of  long  leases  on 
favourable  terms,  is  afforded  by 
the  solemn  resolution  passed  at 
the  National  Convention  in  Dub- 
lin, warning  tenants  against  ac- 
cepting leases  for  fifteen  years 
from  the  Land  Commission,  in 
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fa:e  of  the  increasing  importations 
of  American  agricultural  produce. 

That  which  is  true  of  wheat  is 
also  true  of  beef  and  bacon  and 
cheese ;  and  the  producers  of  these 
articles  of  food  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  must  expect  severe 
competition  in  them  from  our  own 
Colonies,  as  well  as  from  the  United 
States.  Something,  then,  more  real 
and  more  immediate  than  this  policy 
of  expectation  is  required  to  meet  the 
crisis.  Reform  local  taxation  and 
establish  county  boards,  is  the  sug- 
gestion made  in  some  political  quar- 
ters. It  is  possible  that  something 
more  maybe  done  to  lighten  the  pres- 
sure of  the  rates  on  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  real  property.  But  com- 
pared with  the  remission  effected  by 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government,  it 
must  be  small ;  and  we  know  that 
the  effect  of  that  transference  of 
.£2,000,000  from  local  to  imperial 
taxation  has  not  been  largely  appre- 
ciated by  the  rural  population.  A  set 
is  now  made  against  the  education 
and  highway  rates.  In  England,  the 
former  is  but  little  felt  in  rural  par- 
ishes; for  there,  as  a  rule,  school 
boards  do  not  exist,  nor,  conse- 
quently, school  rates.  A  portion 
of  the  highway  rate  might  un- 
questionably be  charged  to  the  pub- 
lic exchequer,  and  we  hope  that 
amount  of  relief  will  be  afforded  to 
agriculture.  It  is  not,  however,  in 
such  slight  readjustments  of  taxa- 
tion that  agriculture  can  find  the 
assistance  it  needs.  No  one  with 
any  knowledge  of  country  life  pre- 
tends that  the  creation  of  county 
boards,  and  their  election  by  house- 
hold suffrage,  would  diminish  the 
pressure  of  the  rates.  We  have 
thus  rapidly  considered  the  various 
schemes  for  the  relief  of  agricul- 
tural depression  which  find  favour 
with  those  who  would  maintain 
the  present  system  of  free  imports ; 
and  we  find  them,  each  singly,  or 


altogether,  unsatisfactory  and  fu- 
tile as  a  sufficient  and  permanent 
remedy. 

With  respect  to  our  waning  man- 
ufactures, it  is  not  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss proposals  for  their  resuscita- 
tion, for  the  simple   reason  that, 
with  the  benevolent  exception  of  a 
self-denying  ordinance  on  the  part 
of  some  ladies  to  wear  no  woollen 
articles  except  those  woven  out  of 
home-grown  wool,  we  are  not  aware 
of  any,  short  of  that  which  is  the 
subject  matter  of  this  article,  Tariff 
Reform.      Some  people  appear  to 
regard  the  present  tariff  as  the  per- 
fection of  fiscal  wisdom,  at  least  as 
to  the   principles   on  which  it   is 
based,  and  to  shrink  from  inquiry 
into  its  claim  to  our  respect.     Such 
at  any  rate  is  not  the  opinion  of 
that  consistent   free  importer,   Sir 
Louis    Mallet,    who,    in    a    letter 
to   the   chairman   of    the   Cobden 
Club,    declares   that   our  tariff  re- 
quires  to   be    purged.      We  agree 
with  him  to  some  extent :  the  ex- 
isting duties  on  tobacco,  tea,  and 
some  qualities  of  wine  are  far  too 
high,  and  ought  to  be  lowered.    But 
at   the   outset   it   is   necessary   to 
set  clearly  before  our  readers  the 
amount   now   contributed   by   the 
customs  to  the  total  taxation  of  the 
country,  compared  to  what  it  was 
previous  to  Mr  Gladstone's  revision 
of  the  tariff  in  1860.    The  estimated 
customs  revenue  for  the  current  year 
is   £19,180,000.     The  customs  re- 
venue for  1859-60  was  £24,460,901 ; 
but   the  estimated  expenditure  of 
this    year    is    £85,472,369,    and 
the   total   expenditure  of  1859-60 
was  £71,089,669.     It  will  be  thus 
seen  at  a  glance  how  far  the  cus- 
toms have  fallen  short  of  recouping 
themselves  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  how  large  has  been  the 
increase  of  purely  domestic  taxation 
for  imperial  purposes.    But  from  the 
large  supplementary  estimates  which 
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lave  been  produced  since  the  Budget, 
it  is  clear  that  the  expenditure  will 
reach  at  least  £86,000,000  ;  and,  as 
the  present  Government  boasts  to 
be  the  most  economical  of  Govern- 
ments, even  to  refusing  £5000  for 
mrifying  the  air  of  Cyprus  by  plant- 
ing eucalyptus  trees,  we  may  as- 
sume, until  at  any  rate  the  Tories 
)me  in  again,  that  £86,000,000 
-year  will  be  the  future  normal 
cpenditure  of  the  State,  of  which 
sum  not  less  than  £82,000,000  will 
raised  by  taxation.  Side  by  side, 
however,  with  the  growing  expen- 
diture of  the  State,  or  rather  far  in 
excess  of  its  growth,  has  been  that 
of  local  rates,  the  whole  of  which 
falls  on  the  domestic  taxation  of 
the  country.  In  England  and  Wales 
alone  £31,000,000  were  last  year 
thus  levied  on  the  ratepayers ;  and, 
including  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
'  the  total  raised  in  the  course  of  a 
year  will  probably  be  not  less  than 
£38,000,000.  Thus  the  amount  of 
taxation,  imperial  and  local,  re- 
quired for  the  purpose  of  a  year, 
will  reach  the  enormous  sum  of 
£120,000,000,  and  of  that,  as  we 
have  seen,  less  than  £20,000,000 
will  be  derived  from  customs. 
From  these  figures  alone,  then, 
we  say  that  an  irresistible  case 
is  established  in  favour  of  in- 
creasing, and  increasing  largely, 
our  customs  receipts.  But  in 
what  direction  is  that  increase  to 
be  sought  1  By  adding  to  the  al- 
ready heavy,  in  some  cases  prepos- 
terous, duties  on  the  dozen  articles 
now  alone  subject  to  customs  ? 
The  ill  success  which  followed  the 
last  addition  to  the  tobacco  duties 
sufficiently  answers  the  question, — 
and  the  absence  of  all  symmetry  and 
principle  in  our  present  tariff  jus- 
tifies the  demand,  now  so  univer- 
sally made,  and  supported,  we  re- 
joice to  see,  by  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  in  his  suggestive  speech  at 


Sheffield,  for  a  thorough  inquiry 
into  the  best  means  of  reforming 
our  fiscal  legislation.  Not  as  by 
any  means  dogmatising  on  what  is 
confessedly  a  most  delicate  and  in- 
tricate series  of  problems,  but  as 
indicating  certain  principles  on 
which  we  conceive  a  solution  of 
those  questions  could  best  be  ar- 
rived at,  we  now  proceed  to  make 
one  or  two  suggestions.  First  of 
all,  while  admitting  that  in  argu- 
ment there  is  much  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  retaliation,  or  reciproc- 
ity, especially  if  the  unscientific  and 
unsatisfactory  system  of  commercial 
treaties  is  to  be  maintained,  we 
earnestly  hope  that  advantage  will 
be  taken  of  our  present  favourable 
position  to  regain  the  key  of  our 
own  customs  exchequer,  and  es- 
tablish, on  a  rational  and  enduring 
basis,  a  tariff  which  shall  combine 
the  greatest  amount  of  imports 
with  the  largest  revenue,  and  shall 
not  fluctuate  with  the  caprice  or 
necessities  of  any  foreign  country. 
Certainty  and  stability  of  impost 
are  essential  to  a  healthy  develop- 
ment of  trade ;  and  a  tariff  based 
on  reciprocity  must  want  that  es- 
sential element  of  success.  We 
therefore  advocate  a  low  but  gen- 
eral and  permanent  scale  of  duties 
on  all  foreign  articles,  except  raw 
materials,  which  experts  may  de- 
cide it  would  be  fiscally  worth 
while  to  tax.  To  encumber  our 
tariff  again  with  petty  articles  not 
producing  a  sensible  amount  of  rev- 
enue would  be  ridiculous,  and  in- 
consistent with  the  principle  we 
have  just  laid  down.  On  what 
articles,  then,  of  foreign  produce  and 
manufacture  is  it  desirable  to  im- 
pose duties,  and  on  what  scale 
should  those  duties  be  1  Omitting 
raw  materials,  and  placing  in  a 
separate  category  tobacco,  spirits, 
and  beer,  as  subject  to  a  heavy 
excise  duty,  we  proceed  to  subjoin 
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a  list  of  articles  on  which  we  sug- 
gest that  duties,  varying  from  eight 
to  ten  per  cent,  should  be  imposed. 
To  the  lower  scale  would  helong  all 
breadstuffs  and  articles  of  food ;  to 
the  higher,  wine  and  all  manufact- 
ures :  all  unenumerated  articles  to 
remain  duty  free. 

LOWER  SCALE. 
Live  Stock  and  Agricultural  Produce. 

Oxen. 

Cows. 

Sheep  and  lambs. 

Meat. 

Bacon  and  hams. 

Cheese. 

Butter. 

Wheat  or  wheat-flour. 

Barley  or  barley-flour. 

Oats  or  oat-flour. 

Chicory. 

Cocoa. 

Coffee. 

Tea. 

HIGHER  SCALE. 

Agricultural  Produce. 

Dried  fruits. 
Wine. 

Manufactured  Articles. 

Boots  and  shoes. 

Buttons,  not  of  metal. 

Clocks. 

Cotton  manufactures. 

Earthen  and  china  ware. 

Flowers,  artificial. 

Gloves. 

Glass  and  china  manufactures. 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures. 

Lace. 

Linen  manufactures. 

Lead  manufactures. 

Leather  manufactures. 

Musical  instruments. 

Paper. 

Silk  manufactures. 

Timber,  sawn  or  manufactured. 

Watches. 

Woollen  manufactures. 

Zinc  manufactures. 

UNCHANGED. 

Tobacco,  spirits,  and  beer. 
Vinegar,  plate,  and  playing-cards. 


The  duties  now  levied  on  vin- 
egar, plate,  and  cards  produce  too 
trifling  a  revenue  to  be  worth  re- 
taining, but  as  an  inland  revenue 
duty  is  levied  on  them,  we  would 
leave  them  untouched.  To  a  tariff 
constructed  on  so  moderate  a  scale 
of  duties  it  would  be  absurd  to 
apply — whether  in  scorn  or  praise 
— the  epithet  "  Protectionist."  It 
is  essentially  a  tariff  for  revenue, 
and  would  in  every  other  civilised 
country  in  the  world  be  regarded 
and  described,  perhaps  denounced, 
as  virtually  conceding  free -trade. 
AVhile,  however,  such  is  its  char- 
acter primarily  and  directly,  we  not 
only  admit  but  claim  for  it  that, 
secondarily  and  indirectly,  it  would 
preserve  and  foster  all  our  staple 
domestic  industries ;  and  it  would 
effect  this  great,  this  all-important 
object,  not  only  by  the  moderate 
registration  fee  it  would  impose  on 
the  import  of  foreign  produce  and 
manufactures,  but  by  the  fiscal 
relief  which  it  would  afford  to  trade 
and  agriculture.  By  the  revenue 
so  raised,  the  income-tax — the  real 
weight  on  the  springs  of  industry — 
could  be  abolished,  and  that  further 
transference  of  local  to  imperial 
taxation,  which  all  parties  agree  to 
be  just,  could  be  effected. 

It  will  perhaps  have  been  noticed 
that  throughout  we  have  spoken  of 
duties  on  foreign  produce  and  goods, 
and  it  may  be  asked,  Do  you  intend 
the  suggested  tariff  to  apply  to  India 
and  the  Colonies  1  In  an  able  paper 
by  Mr  William  Gillett,  headed 
"  Suggestions  for  a  British  Zoll- 
verein,"  *  he  proposes  that,  while 
free  -  trade  should  at  once  be 
established  between  India  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  its  extension  to 
Canada  and  the  Australian  colonies 
might  be  postponed  for  the  present. 
We  cannot  adopt  that  view  ;  indeed 
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me  of  the  main  objects  we  have  in 
/iew  throughout  these  proposals  is 
effecting — so  far  as  imperial  legis- 
ition  can  effect  it — at  once  the 
complete  tariff  amalgamation  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  all  her  de- 
pendencies. The  method  by  which, 
it  seems  to  us,  that  magnificent 
result  could  best  be  accomplished, 
would  be  by  enacting  that,  when- 
ever the  Government  of  India,  or  any 
colony,  informed  the  home  Govern- 
ment that  they  accepted  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Imperial  Act,  complete 
and  absolute  free-trade  would  be- 
come established  between  the  mother 
and  the  daughter  country,  and  the 
latter,  so  far  as  trade  is  concerned, 
would  occupy  the  position  of  York- 
shire or  Perthshire.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  the  feelings  of  loyalty 
and  enlightened  self-interest  which 
animate  those  rising  empires  beyond 
sea,  would  induce  them  to  fall  in 
with  such.a  beneficial  and  far-reach- 
ing scheme.  By  it  their  produce 
and,  where  they  have  any,  their 
manufactures  would  have  a  prefer- 
ential access  to  the  imperial  market, 
— a  gain  which  would  very  far  out- 
weigh the  loss  their  Revenue  might 
sustain  from  the  abolition  of  the 
duties  on  goods  imported  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  A  reference  to 
a  very  few  articles  of  Indian  and 
colonial  produce  will  be  sufficient 
to  establish  the  truth  of  this  pro- 
position. Thus,  in  the  article  of 
tea,  we  find  that  in  the  last  year, 
while  the  total  increase  of  tea 
imported  was  22,895,000  lb.,  or 
12.4  per  cent,  the  increased  im- 
port from  British  India  amounted 
to  7,000,000  lb.,  or  18.4  per  cent; 
and  that  during  the  last  six  years  the 
importation  of  Indian  tea  has  risen 
from  25,589,000  lb.  to  45,530,000 
lb.,  or  77.9  per  cent.  Such  being 
the  development  of  this  trade  under 
the  present  system,  what  may  it  not 
rapidly  become  under  absolute  free- 


trade  ?  Wheat  again  shows  a  grati- 
fying increase.  In  1879  the  value 
of  Indian  wheat  imported  was 
£488,000  ;  in  1880  it  had  risen  to 
£1,758,000.  So  with  respect  to 
Australia :  the  value  of  wheat  im- 
ported from  those  colonies  in  1879 
was  £1,260,000;  in  1880  it  had 
risen  to  £2,387,000.  From  Canada 
the  import  of  cattle  in  1879  was  to 
the  value  of  £535,000;  in  1880  it 
had  risen  to  £1,011,000.  Timber, 
which  stood  in  the  former  year  at 
£2,805,000,  reached  in  the  latter 
£4,698,000  ;  and  even  from  South 
Africa  the  imports  in  1880  ex- 
ceeded those  of  1879  by  the  goodly 
sum  of  £1,000,000.  To  sum  up, 
while  the  increased  value  of  im- 
ports from  all  foreign  countries,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  in  the 
past  year  was  £34,661,000,  that 
of  our  Indian  and  colonial  imports 
was  £13,577,000, — figures  startling 
in  themselves,  but  still  more  so 
when  considered  together  with 
those  which  -we  are  about  to  quote 
relating  to  our  exports.  Meantime 
confining  our  attention  to  imports  of 
articles  of  necessity,  can  there  be  a 
reasonable  doubt  that  our  great  de- 
pendencies, under  the  beneficent 
stimulus  of  a  preferential  access  to  our 
markets  such  as  we  have  indicated, 
would  speedily  recoup  themselves 
for  the  slight  loss  their  customs 
might  sustain  from  their  adoption  of 
free  trade  with  the  mother  country, 
and  that  their  increased  consump- 
tion of  our  manufactures  would  make 
our  domestic  industries  indifferent 
to  the  tariffs  of  protectionist  em- 
pires or  republics  1  For  an  answer 
to  that  question,  let  us  now  look  for 
a  moment  at  the  last  official  record 
of  our  exports,  given  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Customs.  From  it  we  find  that, 
whereas  the  total  value  of  our  ex- 
ports to  foreign  countries  in  1880 
was  £147,806,267,  and  to  British 
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possessions  £75,254,179,  the  in- 
crease to  foreign  countries  over  the 
exports  of  1879  was  £17,276,620, 
or  only  13 \  per  cent  against 
£14,252,068,  or  23J  per  cent  sent 
to  our  colonies  and  dependencies. 
Nor  do  these  figures  represent  the 
accident  of  an  abnormal  year. 

In  the  last  ten  years  the  value 
of  our  exports  to  foreign  countries 
has  fallen  from  £171,815,949  to 
£147,806,267,  while  the  value  of 
our  exports  to  British  possessions 
has  increased  from  £51,250,213  to 
£75,254,179.  In  1871  the  propor- 
tion of  exports  to  foreign  countries 
was  77  per  cent,  to  British  posses- 
sions 23;  in  1880  the  proportions 
stood  at  66.3  to  foreign  countries, 
33.7  to  British  possessions.*  The 
increase  to  Australia  alone  exceeds 
that  to  France,  in  spite  of  the 
much  vaunted  Cobden  Treaty ;  and 
the  increase  to  India  stands  in 
the  proportion  of  £9,500,000  to 
£10,500,000  to  the  United  States, 
from  which  country  we  derived 
more  than  one  half  of  our  extrane- 
ous food  -  supplies.  It  is  perhaps 
even  more  significant  to  know  that 
the  increase  to  our  own  North 
American  colonies,  £2,250,000,  ex- 
ceeded the  increase  to  France,  Italy, 
and  Belgium,  all  put  together. 
Why  then,  with  this  inexhaustible 
mine  of  trading  wealth  waiting  to 
be  developed  within  our  own  limits, 
are  our  negotiators  and  statesmen  to 
go  cap  in  hand  to  foreign  Govern- 
ments, and  beseech  them  of  their 
clemency  to  permit  our  manufactu- 
rers access,  on  whatever  terms,  to 
their  markets  ?  The  ball  is  now  at 
our  feet ;  shall  we  allow  it  to  roll 
away? 

What  the  immediate  financial 
results  of  the  comprehensive  scheme 
of  Tariff  Reform  we  have  thus 
broadly  outlined  would  be,  it  is 


difficult  to  estimate.  Much,  of 
course,  would  depend  upon  the 
action  taken  by  individual  colonies, 
but  in  judging  of  the  scheme  we 
should  wish  it  to  be  considered  in 
its  entirety.  Making,  then,  allow- 
ance for  the  absolute  free  entry  of 
all  Indian  and  Colonial  produce 
and  goods,  and  for  the  reductions 
contemplated  in  the  tea  and  wine 
duties,  we  are  disposed  to  estimate 
the  financial  result  as  a  gain  to  our 
customs'  revenue  of  not  less  than 
£8,000,000  — a  gain  sufficient  to 
enable  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer to  accomplish  the  object  he 
dangled  vaguely  before  the  eyes  of 
the  electors  in  1874,  and  gradually 
abolish  the  Income  Tax,  while  at 
the  same  time  readjusting  in  favour 
of  the  ratepayers  the  incidence  ©f 
the  Highway  rates. 

Hitherto  we  have  made  no  sep- 
arate allusion  to  Ireland ;  but  no 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  so 
vitally  interested  in  the  suggested 
reform  as  that  unfortunate  island. 
The  Government  steadily  resisted 
all  attempts,  during  the  debates  on 
the  Land  Bill,  to  enlarge  its  scope, 
and,  by  stimulating  fisheries  and 
manufactures,  diminish  the  fatal 
reliance  of  the  Irish  psople  on  the 
potato.  But  what  promises  to  be 
a  combined  movement  in  favour  of 
developing  Irish  manufactures  has 
just  been  started,  and  has  received 
viceregal  support  in  a  letter  which, 
in  its  dogmatic  unwisdom,  might 
have  been  written  by  Mr  Bright 
himself.  We  have  thus,  however,  a 
very  distinct  avowal  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  that  the  establish- 
ment of  new  Irish  manufactures  is 
of  imperial  importance.  Of  what 
nature  are  they  to  be?  The  linen 
manufacture,  thanks  to  Lord  Staf- 
ford's prescience  and  sagacious  mun- 
ificence, needs  no  aid  or  encourage- 
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ment.  What  remains  ?  Woollen, 
cotton,  lace  manufactures.  But  if 
in  wealthy,  coal-producing  England, 
these  industries,  after  generations 
of  triumphant  success,  are  now 
struggling  for  existence  under  the 
pressure  of  foreign  competition  and 
hostile  tariffs,  how  shall  their  in- 
troduction be  successfully  accom- 
plished in  distracted,  impoverished 
Ireland,  dependent,  as  she  must  be 
in  the  main,  on  water  as  their 
motive  power1?  Whether  therefore 
Ireland  is  to  be  regarded  for  the 
future  as  —  with  the  exception  of 


the  north — a  purely  agricultural 
country,  or  as  partly  agricultural 
and  partly  manufacturing,  some 
such  revision  of  the  tariff  as  we 
suggest  could  not  fail  to  be  most 
beneficial  to  her. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may 
judge  what  would  be  the  practical 
effect  of  imposing  an  eight  per 
cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  foreign- 
grown  articles  of  consumption,  we 
subjoin  a  short  list  in  which  that 
rate  of  duty  has  been  converted 
into  specific  duties,  omitting  small 
fractions  : — 


ARTICLES. 


Wheat, 
Barley, 
Oats, 
Wheat-flon 

Oxen, 

Bacon, 
Butter, 
Cheese, 
Tea, 


FOREIGN. 
s.  d. 

4     0     per  quarter. 
26 
1     6 

1     4     per  cwt. 
1     5     each. 
3     0     per  cwt. 
80 
46 
0     2     per  lb. 


INDIAN  or  COLONIAL. 


Free. 


Ample  time  should  be  afforded 
to  the  Colonies  to  decide  whether 
they  would  individually  avail  them- 
selves of  the  commercial  privileges 
so  offered,  and  the  tariff  should  not 
come  into  operation  until,  say,  a 
year  after  the  Act  imposing  it  had 
passed.  Now,  before  fresh  fetters 
for  our  home  industries  are  forged 
by  the  bungling  bigots  of  the  Cob- 
den  Club,  is  the  time  to  act.  From 
every  chamber  of  commerce,  from 
every  chamber  of  agriculture,  from 
trade  societies  of  every  kind,  should 
come  earnest  protests  against  con- 
cluding fresh  treaties  of  commerce 
with  France,  or  any  other  Power, 
for  more  than  a  year.  In  these 
protests  sincere  free-traders  like 
Lord  Grey  and  Sir  Louis  Mallet  are 
at  one  with  the  originators  of  the 
free-trade  movement ;  and  it  may  be 
confidently  and  truly  asserted  that 
there  is  not  an  industry  in  the 
three  Kingdoms  which  is  not  in- 


terested in  securing  a  breathing- 
time  for  legislative  consideration, 
before  another  decennial  period  of 
free  imports  is  granted  by  treaty  to 
foreign  producers  and  manufac- 
turers. Without  discussing  the 
grave  constitutional  questions  which 
are  connected  with  the  treaty-mak- 
ing power  of  the  Crown,  and  with- 
out wishing  for  any  change  in  that 
respect,  we  can  legitimately  urge 
upon  the  Government  the  duty  of 
granting  to  that  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  which  they  profess  to  feel 
so  much  confidence,  the  fullest 
and  freest  opportunity  of  consider- 
ing the  gravest  question  which 
can  affect  the  tax  and  rate  payers 
of  the  Empire,  and  which  the. 
country  has  been  informed  by  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the 
House  of  Commons  is  with  his 
sanction  to  be  brought  before 
that  assembly  as  soon  as  it  meets 
next  year. 
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We  could  wish  indeed  that  Sir 
Stafford  had  seen  his  way  at  Shef- 
field to  announcing  that  the  task  of 
moving  for  the  Select  Committee 
would  be  undertaken  by  one  of  his 
immediate  colleagues — Sir  E.  Cross, 
Mr  Smith,  or  Lord  Sandon  ;  but 
the  country  will  be  content  to 
know  that  the  motion  will  be 
confided  to  a  member  of  experi- 
ence and  knowledge,  representing 
one  of  the  greatest  industrial  con- 
stituencies in  the  Empire. 

That  inquiry,  if  prosecuted,  as  we 
hope  and  believe  it  will  be,  in  a 
spirit  of  thoroughness,  impartiality, 
ami  freedom  from  antiquated  the- 


ories, may  result  not  only  in  the 
revival  of  our  home  trade  and 
domestic  agriculture,  but  in  the 
increase  of  our  foreign  commerce, 
and  the  permanent  consolidation  of 
our  world -wide  Empire. 

If  in  what  we  have  written  w<- 
have  been  able  to  place  before  the 
public  definite  imperial  objects, 
and  practical  fiscal  results,  as  the 
desirable  outcome  of  the  revolt 
against  the  present  injurious  and 
discredited  system  of  partial  free 
imports,  we  shall  not  have  in  vain 
directed  attention,  neither  to  pro- 
tection nor  retaliation,  but  to 
Tariff  Reform. 
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CHAPTER   III. THE    FIRST    BREAK-DOWN. 


IT  was  now  mid-winter,  and  it 
wanted  just  twelve  months  to  that 
30th  of  June  on  which,  in  accord- 
ance with  all  our  plans,  Crasweller 
was  to  be  deposited.  A  full  year 
would,  no  doubt,  suffice  for  him  to 
arrange  his  worldly  affairs,  and  to 
see  his  daughter  married ;  but  it 
would  not  more  than  suffice.  He 
still  went  about  his  business  with 
an  alacrity  marvellous  in  one  who 
was  so  soon  about  to  withdraw  him- 
self from  the  world.  The  fleeces  for 
bearing  which  he  was  preparing  his 
flocks,  though  they  might  be  shorn 
by  him,  would  never  return  their 
prices  to  his  account.  They  would 
do  so  for  his  daughter  and  his  son- 
in-law  ;  but  in  these  circumstances, 
it  would  have  been  well  for  him  to 
have  left  the  flocks  to  his  son-in- 
law,  and  to  have  turned  his  mind 
to  the  consideration  of  other  mat- 
ters. "  There  should  be  a  year 
devoted  to  that  final  year  to  be 
passed  within  the  college,  so  that, 
by  degrees,  the  mind  may  be  wean- 
ed from  the  ignoble  art  of  money- 
making."  I  had  once  so  spoken  to 
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him;  but  there  he  was,  as  intent 
as  ever,  with  his  mind  fixed  on  the 
records  of  the  price  of  wool  as  they 
came  back  to  him  from  the  English 
and  American  markets.  "  It  is  all 
for  his  daughter,"  I  had  said  to  my- 
self. "  Had  he  been  blessed  with 
a  son,  it  would  have  been  other- 
wise with  him."  So  I  got  on  to  my 
steam-tricycle,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
I  was  at  Little  Christchurcb.  He 
was  coming  in  after  a  hard  day's 
work  among  the  flocks,  and  seemed 
to  be  triumphant  and  careful  at  the 
same  time. 

"I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Never- 
bend,"  said  he  ;  "  we  shall  have  the 
fluke  over  here  if  we  don't  look  after 
ourselves." 

"  Have  you  found  symptoms  of 
it?" 

"  Well,  not  exactly  among  my 
own  sheep  ;  but  I  know  the  signs 
of  it  so  well.  My  grasses  are  pecu- 
liarly dry,  and  my  flocks  are  re- 
markably well  looked  after  ;  but  I 
can  see  indications  of  it.  Only 
fancy  where  we  should  all  be  if 
fluke  showed  itself  in  Britannula  ! 
2s 
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If  it  once  got  ahead  we  should  be 
no  better  off  than  the  Australians." 

This  might  be  anxiety  for  his 
daughter;  but  it  looked  strangely 
like  that  personal  feeling  which 
would  have  been  expected  in  him 
twenty  years  ago.  "  Crasweller," 
said  I,  "  do  you  mind  coming  into 
the  house,  and  having  a  little  chat?" 
and  so  I  got  off  my  tricycle. 

"  I  was  going  to  be  very  busy," 
he  said,  showing  an  unwillingness. 
"  I  have  fifty  young  foals  in  that 
meadow  there ;  and  I  like  to  see 
that  they  get  their  suppers  served 
to  them  warm." 

"  Bother  the  young  foals  ! "  said 
I.  "As  if  you  had  not  men 
enough  about  the  place  to  see  to 
feeding  your  stock  without  troub- 
ling yourself.  I  have  come  out 
from  Gladstonopolis,  because  I  want 
to  see  you  ;  and  now  I  am  to  be 
sent  back  in  order  that  you  might 
attend  to  the  administration  of  hot 
mashes.  Come  into  the  house." 
Then  I  entered  in  under  the  ver- 
andah, and  he  followed.  "  You  cer- 
tainly have  got  the  best-furnished 
house  in  the  empire,"  said  I,  as  I 
threw  myself  on  to  a  double  arm- 
chair, and  lighted  my  cigar  in  the 
inner  verandah. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  he  ;  "  it  is  pretty 
comfortable." 

He  was  evidently  melancholy, 
and  knew  the  purpose  for  which  I 
had  come.  "  I  don't  suppose  any 
girl  in  the  old  country  was  ever 
better  provided  for  than  will  be 
Eva."  This  I  said  wishing  to  com- 
fort him,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
prepare  for  what  was  to  be  said. 

"  Eva  is  a  good  girl, — a  dear  girl. 
But  I  am  not  at  all  so  sure  about 
that  young  fellow  Abraham  Gruudle. 
It's  a  pity,  President,  your  son  had 
not  been  born  a  few  years  sooner." 
At  this  moment  my  boy  was  half 
a  head  taller  than  young  Grundle, 
and  a  much  better  specimen  of  a 
Britannulist.  "But  it  is  too  late 


now,  I  suppose,  to  talk  of  that.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Jack  never  even 
thinks  of  looking  at  Eva." 

This  was  a  view  of  the  case  "which 
certainly  was  strange  to  me,  and 
seemed  to  indicate  that  Crasweller 
was  gradually  becoming  fit  for  the 
college.  If  he  could  not  see  that 
Jack  was  madly  in  love  with  Eva, 
he  could  see  nothing  at  all.  But  I 
had  not  come  out  to  Little  Christ- 
church  at  the  present  moment  to 
talk  to  him  about  the  love  matters 
of  the  two  children.  I  was  intent 
on  something  of  infinitely  greater 
importance.  "  Crasweller,"  said  I, 
"  you  and  I  have  always  agreed  to 
the  letter  on  this  great  matter  of 
the  Fixed  Period."  He  looked  into 
my  face  with  supplicating,  weak 
eyes,  but  he  said  nothing.  "  Your 
period  now  will  soon  have  been 
reached,  and  I  think  it  well  that 
we,  as  dear  loving  friends,  should 
learn  to  discuss  the  matter  closely 
as  it  draws  nearer.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  becomes  either  of  us  to  be 
afraid  of  it." 

"  That's  all  very  well  for  you," 
he  replied.  "  I  am  your  senior." 

"  Ten  years,  I  believe." 

"  About  nine,  I  think." 

This  might  have  come  from  a 
mistake  of  his  as  to  my  exact  age ; 
and  though  I  was  surprised  at  the 
error,  I  did  not  notice  it  on  this 
occasion.  "  You  have  no  objection 
to  the  law  as  it  stands  now?"  I 
said. 

"  It  might  have  been  seventy." 

"  That  has  all  been  discussed 
fully,  and  you  have  given  your 
assent.  Look  round  on  the  men 
whom  you  can  remember,  and  tell 
me,  on  how  many  of  them  life  has 
not  sat  as  a  burden  at  seventy  years 
of  age?" 

"  Men  are  so  different,"  said  he. 
"  As  far  as  one  can  judge  of  his 
own  capacities,  I  was  never  better 
able  to  manage  my  business  than 
I  am  at  present.  It  is  more  than 
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I  can  say  for  that  young  fellow 
Grandle,  who  is  so  anxious  to  step 
into  my  shoes." 

"  My  dear  Crasweller,"  I  rejoined, 
"  it  was  out  of  the  question  so  to 
arrange  the  law  as  to  vary  the  term 
to  suit  the  peculiarities  of  one  man 
or  another." 

"  But  in  a  change  of  such  terrible 
severity  you  should  have  suited  the 
eldest." 

This  was  dreadful  to  me, — that 
he,  the  first  to  receive  at  the  hands 
of  his  country  the  great  honour  in- 
tended for  him, — that  he  should 
have  already  allowed  his  mind  to 
have  rebelled  against  it !  If  he, 
who  had  once  been  so  keen  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Fixed  Period,  now 
turned  against  it,  how  could  others 
who  should  follow  be  expected  to 
yield  themselves  up  in  a  fitting 
frame  of  mind  1  And  then  I  spoke 
my  thoughts  freely  to  him.  "  Are 
you  afraid  of  departure  1 "  I  said, — 
"  afraid  of  that  which  must  come  ; 
afraid  to  meet  as  a  friend  that 
which  you  must  meet  so  soon  as 
friend  or  enemy  1"  I  paused ;  but 
he  sat  looking  at  me  without  reply. 
"  To  fear  departure  ; — must  it  not 
be  the  greatest  evil  of  all  our  life, 
if  it  be  necessary  ?  Can  God  have 
brought  us  into  the  world,  intend- 
ing us  so  to  leave  it  that  the  very 
act  of  doing  so  shall  be  regarded  by 
us  as  a  curse  so  terrible  as  to  neu- 
tralise all  the  blessings  of  our  ex- 
istence? Can  it  be  that  He  who 
created  us  should  have  intended 
that  we  should  so  regard  our  dis- 
missal from  the  world  ?  The  teach- 
ers of  religion  have  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  us  to  it,  and  have,  in  their 
vain  zeal,  endeavoured  to  effect  it 
by  picturing  to  our  imaginations 
a  hell-fire  into  which  ninety-nine 
must  fall;  while  one  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  escape  to  a  heaven,  which 
is  hardly  made  more  alluring  to  us  ! 
Is  that  the  way  to  make  a  man 
comfortable  at  the  prospect  of  leav- 


ing this  world  ?  But  it  is  necessary 
to  our  dignity  as  men  that  we  shall 
find  the  mode  of  doing  so.  To  lie 
quivering  and  quaking  on  my  bed 
at  the  expectation  of  the  Black 
Angel  of  Death,  does  not  suit  my 
manhood, — which  would  fear  noth- 
ing ;  which  does  not,  and  shall  not, 
stand  in  awe  of  aught  but  my  own 
sins.  How  best  shall  we  prepare 
ourselves  for  the  day  which  we 
know  cannot  be  avoided  1  That  is 
the  question  which  I  have  ever 
been  asking  myself,  —  which  you 
and  I  have  asked  ourselves,  and 
which  I  thought  we  had  answered. 
Let  us  turn  the  inevitable  into  that 
which  shall  in  itself  be  esteemed  a 
glory  to  us.  Let  us  teach  the  world 
so  to  look  forward  with  longing 
eyes,  and  not  with  a  faint  heart. 
I  had  thought  to  have  touched 
some  few,  not  by  the  eloquence  of 
my  words,  but  by  the  energy  of 
my  thoughts;  and  you,  oh  my 
friend,  have  ever  been  he  whom  it 
has  been  my  greatest  joy  to  have 
had  with  me  as  the  sharer  of  my 
aspirations." 

"  But  I  am  nine  years  older  than 
you  are." 

I  again  passed  by  the  one  year 
added  to  my  age.  There  was  no- 
thing now  in  so  trifling  an  error. 
"  But  you  still  agree  with  me  as  to  the 
fundamental  truth  of  our  doctrine." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Crasweller. 

"  I  suppose  so  ! "  repeated  I. 
"  Is  that  all  that  can  be  said  for 
the  philosophy  to  which  we  have 
devoted  ourselves,  and  in  which 
nothing  false  can  be  found  ? " 

"  It  won't  teach  any  one  to 
think  it  better  to  live  than  to  die 
while  he  is  fit  to  perform  all  the 
functions  of  life.  It  might  be  very 
well  if  you  could  arrange  that  a 
man  should  be  deposited  as  soon 
as  he  becomes  absolutely  infirm." 

"  Some  men  are  infirm  at  forty." 

"  Then  deposit  them,"  said  Cras- 
weller. 
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"  Yes ;  but  they  will  not  own 
that  they  are  infirm.  If  a  man  be 
weak  at  that  age,  he  thinks  that 
with  advancing  years  he  will  re- 
sume the  strength  of  his  youth. 
There  must,  in  fact,  be  a  Fixed 
Period.  We  have  discussed  that 
fifty  times,  and  have  always  ar- 
rived at  the  same  conclusion." 

He  sat  still,  silent,  unhappy,  and 
confused.  I  saw  that  there  was 
something  on  his  mind  to  which 
he  hardly  dared  to  give  words. 
Wishing  to  encourage  him,  I  went 
on.  "After  all,  you  have  a  full 
twelve  months  yet  before  the  day 
shall  have  come." 

"  Two  years,"  he  said,  doggedly. 

"  Exactly ;  two  years  before  your 
departure,  but  twelve  months  before 
deposition." 

"  Two  years  before  deposition," 
said  Crasweller. 

At  this  I  own  I  was  astonished. 
Nothing  was  better  known  in  the 
empire  than  the  ages  of  the  two 
or  three  first  inhabitants  to  be  de- 
posited. I  would  have  undertaken 
to  declare  that  not  a  man  or  a 
woman  in  Britannula  was  in  doubt 
as  to  Mr  Crasweller's  exact  age. 
It  had  been  written  in  the  records, 
and  upon  the  stones  belonging  to 
the  college.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  within  twelve  months  of  the 
present  date  he  was  due  to  be  de- 
tained there  as  the  first  inhabitant. 
And  now  I  was  astounded  to  hear 
him  claim  another  year,  which  could 
not  be  allowed  him. 

"That  impudent  fellow  Grun- 
dle  has  been  with  me,"  he  con- 
tinued, "and  wishes  to  make  me 
believe  that  he  can  get  rid  of  me  in 
one  year.  I  have,  at  any  rate,  two 
years  left  of  my  out-of-door  exist- 
ence, and  I  do  not  mean  to  give  up 
a  day  of  it  for  Grundle  or  any  one 
else." 

It  was  something  to  see  that  he 
still  recognised  the  law,  though  he 
was  so  meanly  anxious  to  evade  it. 


There  had  been  some  whisperings 
in  the  empire  among  the  elderly 
men  and  women  of  a  desire  to 
obtain  the  assistance  of  Great 
Britain  in  setting  it  aside.  Peter 
Grundle,  for  instance,  Crasweller's 
senior  partner,  had  been  heard  to 
say  that  England  would  not  allow 
a  deposited  man  to  be  slaughtered. 
There  was  much  in  that  which  had 
angered  me.  The  word  slaughter 
was  in  itself  peculiarly  objectionable 
to  my  ears, — to  me  who  had  under- 
taken to  perform  the  first  ceremony 
as  an  act  of  grace.  And  what  had 
England  to  do  with  our  laws  1  It 
was  as  though  Russia  were  to  turn 
upon  the  United  States  and  declare 
that  their  Congress  should  be  put 
down.  What  would  avail  the  loud- 
est voice  of  Great  Britain  against 
the  smallest  spark  of  a  law  passed 
by  our  assembly  ? — unless,  indeed, 
Great  Britain  should  condescend  to 
avail  herself  of  her  great  power,  and 
thus  to  crush  the  free  voice  of  those 
whom  she  had  already  recognised  as 
independent.  As  I  now  write,  this 
is  what  she  has  already  done,  and 
history  will  have  to  tell  the  story. 
But  it  was  especially  sad  to  have  to 
think  that  there  should  be  a  Bri- 
tannulist  so  base,  such  a  coward, 
such  a  traitor,  as  himself  to  pro- 
pose this  expedient  for  adding  a  few 
years  to  his  own  wretched  life. 

But  Crasweller  did  not,  as  it 
seemed,  intend  to  avail  himself  of 
these  whispers.  His  mind  was 
intent  on  devising  some  falsehood 
by  which  he  should  obtain  for  him- 
self just  one  other  year  of  life,  and 
his  expectant  son-in-law  purposed 
to  prevent  him.  I  hardly  knew  as 
I  turned  it  all  in  my  mind,  which 
of  the  two  was  the  more  sordid ; 
but  I  think  that  my  sympathies 
were  rather  in  accord  with  the 
cowardice  of  the  old  man  than  with 
the  greed  of  the  young.  After  all, 
T  had  known  from  the  beginning 
that  the  fear  of  death  was  a  human 
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weakness.  To  obliterate  that  fear 
from  the  human  heart,  and  to  build 
up  a  perfect  manhood  that  should 
be  liberated  from  so  vile  a  thraldom, 
had  been  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
my  scheme.  I  had  no  right  to  be 
angry  with  Crasweller,  because  Cras- 
weller,  when  tried,  proved  himself 
to  be  no  stronger  than  the  world  at 
large.  It  was  a  matter  to  me  of 
infinite  regret  that  it  should  be  so. 
He  was  the  very  man,  the  very 
friend,  on  whom  I  had  relied  with 
confidence  !  But  his  weakness  was 
only  a  proof  that  I  myself  had  been 
mistaken.  In  all  that  assembly  by 
which  the  law  had  been  passed, 
consisting  chiefly  of  young  men, 
was  there  one  on  whom  I  could 
rest  with  confidence  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  the  law  when  his 
own  time  should  come1?  Ought  I 
not  so  to  have  arranged  matters 
that  I  myself  should  have  been  the 
first, — to  have  postponed  the  use 
of  the  college  till  such  time  as  I 
might  myself  have  been  deposited  1 
This  had  occurred  to  me  often 
throughout  the  whole  agitation ; 
but  then  it  had  occurred  also  that 
none  might  perhaps  follow  me, 
when  under  such  circumstances  I 
should  have  departed. 

But  in  my  heart  I  could  forgive 
Crasweller.  For  Grundle  I  felt 
nothing  but  personal  dislike.  He 
was  anxious  to  hurry  on  the  depo- 
sition of  his  father-in-law,  in  order 
that  the  entire  possession  of  Little 
Christchurch  might  come  into  his 
own  hands  just  one  year  the  earlier  ! 
No  doubt  he  knew  the  exact  age  of 
the  man  as  well  as  I  did,  but  it 
was  not  for  him  to  have  hastened 
his  deposition.  And  then  I  could 
not  but  think,  even  in  this  mo- 
ment of  public  misery,  how  willing 
Jack  would  have  been  to  have  as- 
sisted old  Crasweller  in  his  little 
fraud,  so  that  Eva  might  have  been 
the  reward.  My  belief  is  that  he 
would  have  sworn  against  his  own 


father,  perjured  himself  in  the  very 
teeth  of  truth,  to  have  obtained 
from  Eva  that  little  privilege  which 
I  had  once  seen  Grundle  enjoying. 
I  was  sitting  there  silent  in  Cras- 
weller's  verandah  as  all  this  passed 
through  my  mind.  But  before  I 
spoke  again  I  was  enabled  to  see 
clearly  what  duty  required  of  me. 
Eva  and  Little  Christchurch,  with 
Jack's  feelings  and  interests,  and 
all  my  wife's  longings,  must  be  laid 
on  one  side,  and  my  whole  energy 
must  be  devoted  to  the  literal  carry- 
ing out  of  the  law.  It  was  a  great 
world's  movement  that  had  been 
projected,  and  if  it  were  to  fail  now, 
just  at  its  commencement,  when 
everything  had  been  arranged  for 
the  work  when  again  would  there 
be  hope?  It  was  a  matter  which 
required  legislative  sanction  in 
whatever  country  might  adopt  it. 
No  despot  could  attempt  it,  let  his 
power  be  ever  so  confirmed.  The 
whole  country  would  rise  against 
him  when  informed,  in  its  ignor- 
ance of  the  contemplated  intention. 
Nor  could  it  be  effected  by  any  con- 
gress of  which  the  large  majority 
were  not  at  any  rate  under  forty 
years  of  age.  I  had  seen  enough  of 
human  nature  to  understand  its 
weakness  in  this  respect.  All  cir- 
cumstances had  combined  to  make 
it  practicable  in  Britannula,  but  all 
these  circumstances  might  never  be 
combined  again.  And  it  seemed 
to  me  to  depend  now  entirely  on 
the  power  which  I  might  exert  in 
creating  courage  in  the  heart  of  the 
poor  timid  creature  who  sat  before 
me.  I  did  know  that  were  Britan- 
nula to  appeal  aloud  to  England, 
England,  with  that  desire  for  in- 
terference which  has  always  charac- 
terised her,  would  interfere.  But 
if  the  empire  allowed  the  working 
of  the  law  to  be  commenced  in 
silence,  then  the  Fixed  Period 
might  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a 
thing  settled.  How  much,  then, 
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depended  on  the  words  which  I 
might  use ! 

"  Crasweller,"  I  said,  "my  friend, 
my  brother ! " 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  that. 
A  man  ought  not  to  be  so  anxious 
to  kill  his  brother." 

"  If  I  could  take  your  place,  as 
God  will  be  my  judge,  I  would  do 
so  with  as  ready  a  step  as  a  young 
man  to  the  arms  of  his  beloved. 
And  if  for  myself,  why  not  for  my 
brother?" 

"You  do  not  know,"  he  said. 
"You  have  not,  in  truth,  been 
tried." 

"  "Would  that  you  could  try  me ! " 

"And  we  are  not  all  made  of 
such  stuff  as  you.  You  have  talked 
about  this  till  you  have  come  to  be 
in  love  with  deposition  and  depar- 
ture. But  such  is  not  the  natural 
condition  of  a  man.  Look  back 
upon  all  the  centuries,  and  you  will 
perceive  that  life  has  ever  been 
dear  to  the  best  of  men.  And  you 
will  perceive  also  that  they  who 
have  brought  themselves  to  suicide 
have  encountered  the  contempt  of 
their  fellow-creatures." 

I  would  not  tell  him  of  Cato  and 
Brutus,  feeling  that  I  could  not  stir 
him  to  grandeur  of  heart  by  Roman 
instances.  He  would  have  told  me 
that  in  those  days,  as  far  as  the 
Romans  knew, 

"the  Everlasting  had  not  fixed 
His  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter." 

I  must  reach  him  by  other  methods 
than  these,  if  at  all.  "  Who  can  be 
more  alive  than  you,"  I  said,  "to 
the  fact  that  man,  by  the  fear  of 
death,  is  degraded  below  the  level 
of  the  brutes  ? " 

"  If  so,  he  is  degraded,"  said  Cras- 
weller. "It  is  his  condition." 

"  But  need  he  remain  so  ?  Is  it 
not  for  you  and  me  to  raise  him  to 
a  higher  level  1 " 

"^Xot  for  me — not  for  me,  cer- 
tainly. I  own  that  I  am  no  more 


than  man.  Little  Christchurch  is 
so  pleasant  to  me,  and  Eva's  smiles 
and  happiness ;  and  the  lowing  of 
my  flocks,  and  the  bleating  of  my 
sheep  are  so  gracious  in  my  ears, 
and  it  is  so  sweet  to  my  eyes  to  see 
how  fairly  I  have  turned  this  wil- 
derness into  a  paradise,  that  I  own 
that  I  would  fain  stay  here  a  little 
longer." 

"But  the  law,  my  friend,  the 
law, — the  law  which  you  yourself 
have  been  so  active  in  creating." 

"The  law  allows  me  two  years 
yet,"  said  he ;  that  look  of  stubborn- 
ness which  I  had  before  observed 
again  spreading  itself  over  his  face. 

JS"ow  this  was  a  lie  :  an  absolute, 
undoubted,  demonstrable  lie.  And 
yet  it  was  a  lie  which,  by  its  mere 
telling,  might  be  made  available  for 
its  intended  purpose.  If  it  were 
known  through  the  capital  that 
Crasweller  was  anxious  to  obtain  a 
year's  grace  by  means  of  so  foul  a 
lie,  the  year's  grace  would  be  ac- 
corded to  him.  And  then  the 
Fixed  Period  would  be  at  an  end. 

"I  will  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said 
he,  anxious  to  represent  his  wishes 
to  me  in  another  light.  "  Grundle 
wants  to  get  rid  of  me." 

"Grundle,  I  fear,  has  truth  on 
his  side,"  said  I,  determined  to 
show  him  that  I,  at  any  rate,  would 
not  consent  to  lend  myself  to  the 
furtherance  of  a  falsehood. 

"Grundle  wants  to  get  rid  of 
me,"  he  repeated  in  the  same  tone. 
"  But  he  shan't  find  that  I  am  so 
easy  to  deal  with.  Eva  already 
does  not  above  half  like  him.  Eva 
thinks  that  this  depositing  plan  is 
abominable.  She  says  that  no 
good  Christians  ever  thought  of  it." 

"A  child — a  sweet  child — but 
still  only  a  child  ;  and  brought  up 
by  her  mother  with  all  the  old  pre- 
judices." 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  that. 
I  never  knew  a  decent  woman  who 
wasn't  an  Episcopalian.  Eva  is  at 
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any  rate  a  good  girl,  to  endeavour 
to  save  her  father ;  and  I'll  tell  you 
what — it  is  not  too  late  yet.  As 
far  as  my  opinion  goes,  Jack  Never- 
bend  is  ten  to  one  a  better  sort  of 
fellow  than  Abraham  Grundle.  Of 
course  a  promise  has  been  made ;  but 
promises  are  like  pie-crusts.  Don't 
you  think  that  Jack  Neverbend  is 
quite  old  enough  to  marry  a  wife, 
and  that  he  only  needs  be  told  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  do  it  ?  Little 
Christchurch.  would  do  just  as  well 
for  him  as  for  Grundle.  If  he  don't 
think  much  of  the  girl  he  must 
think  something  of  the  sheep." 

Not  think  much  of  the  girl ! 
Just  at  this  time  Jack  was  talking 
to  his  mother,  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  about  Eva,  and  threatening 
young  Grundle  with  all  kinds  of 
schoolboy  punishments  if  he  should 
persevere  in  his  suit.  Only  yester- 
day he  had  insulted  Abraham  gross- 
ly, and,  as  I  had  reason  to  suspect, 
had  been  more  than  once  out  to 
Christchurch  on  some  clandestine 
object,  as  to  which  it  was  necessary, 
he  thought,  to  keep  old  Crasweller 
in  the  dark.  And  then  to  be  told 
in  this  manner  that  Jack  didn't 
think  much  of  Eva,  and  should  be 
encouraged  in  preference  to  look  after 
the  sheep !  He  would  have  sacri- 
ficed every  sheep  on  the  place  for 
the  sake  of  half  an  hour  with  Eva 
alone  in  the  woods.  But  he  was 
afraid  of  Crasweller,  whom  he  knew 
to  have  sanctioned  an  engagement 
with  Abraham  Grundle. 

"I  don't  think  that  we  need 
bring  Jack  and  his  love  into  this 
dispute,"  said  I. 

"  Only  that  it  isn't  too  late,  you 
know.  Do  you  think  that  Jack 
could  be  brought  to  lend  an  ear 
to  it?" 

Perish  Jack !  perish  Eva !  per- 
ish Jack's  mother,  before  I  would 
allow  myself  to  be  bribed  in  this 
manner,  to  abandon  the  great  object 
of  all  my  life  !  This  was  evidently 
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Crasweller's  purpose.  He  was  en- 
deavouring to  tempt  me  with  his 
flocks  and  herds.  The  temptation, 
had  he  known  it,  would  have  been 
with  Eva, — with  Eva  and  the  gen- 
uine, downright,  honest  love  of  my 
gallant  boy.  I  knew,  too,  that  at 
home  I  should  not  dare  to  tell  my 
wife  that  the  offer  had  been  made  to 
me  and  had  been  refused.  My  wife 
could  not  understand — Crasweller 
could  not  understand — how  strong 
may  be  the  passion  founded  on  the 
conviction  of  a  life.  And  honesty, 
simple  honesty,  would  forbid  it. 
For  me  to  strike  a  bargain  with  one 
already  destined  for  deposition — 
that  he  should  be  withdrawn  from 
his  glorious,  his  almost  immortal 
state,  on  the  payment  of  a  bribe  to 
me  and  my  family  !  I  had  called 
this  man  my  friend  and  brother, 
but  how  little  had  the  man  known 
me  !  Could  I  have  saved  all  Glad- 
stonopolis  from  imminent  flames  by 
yielding  an  inch  in  my  convictions, 
I  would  not  have  done  so  in  my 
then  frame  of  mind ;  and  yet  this 
man — my  friend  and  brother — had 
supposed  that  I  could  be  bought  to 
change  my  purpose  by  the  pretty 
slopes  and  fat  flocks  of  Little  Christ- 
church  ! 

"  Crasweller,"  said  I,  "  let  us 
keep  these  two  things  separate ;  or 
rather,  in  discussing  the  momentous 
question  of  the  Fixed  Period,  let 
us  forget  the  loves  of  a  boy  and 
a  girl." 

"But  the  sheep,  and  the  oxen, 
and  the  pastures  !  I  can  still  make 
my  will." 

"  The  sheep,  and  the  oxen,  and 
the  pastures  must  also  be  forgotten. 
They  can  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  settlement  of  this  matter.  My 
boy  is  dear  to  me,  and  Eva  is  deal- 
also,  but  not  to  save  even  their 
young  lives  could  I  consent  to  a 
falsehood  in  this  matter." 

"  Falsehood  !  There  is  no  false- 
hood intended." 
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"  Then  there  need  be  no  bargain 
as  to  Eva,  and  no  need  for  discussing 
the  flocks  and  herds  on  this  occasion. 
Crasweller,  you  are  sixty-six  now, 
and  will  be  sixty -seven  this  time 
next  year.  Then  the  period  of  your 
deposition  will  have  arrived,  and  in 
the  year  following — two  yearshence, 
mind, — the  Fixed  Period  of  your 
departure  will  have  come." 

"  No." 

"  Is  not  such  the  truth  ? " 

"No;  you  put  it  all  on  a  year 
too  far.  I  was  never  more  than 
nine  years  older  than  you.  I  re- 
member it  all  as  well  as  though  it 
were  yesterday  when  we  first  agreed 
to  come  away  from  !N"ew  Zealand. 
When  will  you  have  to  be  depos- 
ited?" 

"In  1989,"  I  said  carefully. 
"My  Fixed  Period  is  1990." 

"  Exactly ;  and  mine  is  nine 
years  earlier.  It  always  was  nine 
years  earlier." 

It  was  all  manifestly  untrue.  He 
knew  it  to  be  untrue.  For  the 
sake  of  one  poor  year  he  was  im- 
ploring my  assent  to  a  base  false- 
hood, and  was  endeavouring  to  add 
strength  to  his  prayer  by  a  bribe. 
How  could  I  talk  to  a  man  who 
would  so  far  descend  from  the  dig- 
nity of  manhood?  The  law  was 
there  to  support  me,  and  the  defini- 
tion of  the  law  was  in  this  instance 
supported  by  ample  evidence.  I 
need  only  go  before  the  executive 
of  which  I  myself  was  the  chief, 
desire  that  the  established  docu- 
ments should  be  searched,  and  de- 
mand the  body  of  Gabriel  Cras- 
weller to  be  deposited  in  accordance 
with  the  law  as  enacted.  But  there 
was  no  one  else  to  whom  I  could 
leave  the  performance  of  this  invid- 
ious task,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
There  were  aldermen  in  Gladston- 
opolis  and  magistrates  in  the  country 
whose  duty  it  would  no  doubt  be 
to  see  that  the  law  was  carried  out. 
Arrangements  to  this  effect  had 


been  studiously  made  by  myself. 
Such  arrangements  would  no  doubt 
be  carried  out  when  the  working  of 
the  Fixed  Period  had  become  a 
thing  established.  But  I  had  long 
foreseen  that  the  first  deposition 
should  be  effected  with  some  eclat 
of  voluntary  glory.  It  would  be 
very  detrimental  to  the  cause  to 
see  my  special  friend  Crasweller 
hauled  away  to  the  college  by  con- 
stables through  the  streets  of  Glad- 
stonopolis,  protesting  that  he  was 
forced  to  his  doom  twelve  months 
before  the  appointed  time.  Cras- 
weller was  a  popular  man  in  Britan- 
nula.  and  the  people  around  would 
not  be  so  conversant  with  the  fact 
as  was  I,  nor  would  they  have  the 
same  reasons  to  be  anxious  that  the 
law  should  be  accurately  followed. 
And  yet  how  much  depended  upon 
the  accuracy  of  following  the  law  ! 
A  willing  obedience  was  especially 
desired  in  the  first  instance,  and  a 
willing  obedience  I  had  expected 
from  my  friend  Crasweller. 

"  Crasweller,"  I  said,  addressing 
him  with  great  solemnity;  "it  is 
not  so." 

'•  It  is — it  is  ;  I  say  it  is." 

"It  is  not  so.  The  books  that 
have  been  printed  and  sworn  to, 
which  have  had  your  own  assent 
with  that  of  others,  are  all  against 
you." 

"  It  was  a  mistake.  I  have  got  a 
letter  from  my  old  aunt  in  Hamp- 
shire, written  to  my  mother  when  I 
was  born,  which  proves  the  mistake." 

"  I  remember  the  letter  well,"  I 
said, — for  we  had  all  gone  through 
such  documents  in  performing  the 
important  task  of  settling  the 
Period.  "  You  were  born  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  the  old  lady 
in  England  did  not  write  till  the 
following  year." 

"  Who  says  so  ?     How  can  you 

«/  «/ 

prove  it?  She  wasn't  at  all  the 
woman  to  let  a  year  go  by  before 
she  congratulated  her  sister." 
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"We  have  your  own  signature 
affirming  the  date." 

"  How  was  I  to  know  when  I  was 
born?  All  that  goes  for  nothing." 

"And  unfortunately,"  said  I,  as 
though  clenching  the  matter,  "  the 
Bible  exists  in  which  your  father 
entered  the  date  with  his  usual  ex- 
emplary accuracy."  Then  he  was 
silent  for  a  moment  as  though  hav- 
ing no  further  evidence  to  offer. 
" Crasweller,"  said  I,  "are  you  not 
man  enough  to  do  this  thing  in  a 
straightforward,  manly  manner  1 " 

"  One  year  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  I 
only  ask  for  one  year.  I  do  think 
that,  as  the  first  victim,  I  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  one  year  should 
be  granted  me.  Then  Jack  Never- 
bend  shall  have  Little  Christchurch, 
and  the  sheep,  and  the  cattle,  and 
Eva  also,  as  his  own  for  ever  and 
ever, — or  at  any  rate  till  he  too  shall 
be  led  away  to  execution  ! " 

A  victim ;  and  execution  !  What 
language  in  which  to  speak  of  the 
great  system !  For  myself  I  was 
determined  that  though  I  would  be 
gentle  with  him  I  would  not  yield 
an  inch.  The  law  at  any  rate  was 
with  me,  and  I  did  not  [think  as 
yet  that  Crasweller  would  lend 
himself  to  those  who  spoke  of  in- 
viting the  interference  of  England. 
The  law  was  on  my  side,  and  so 
must  still  be  all  those  who  in  the 
Assembly  had  voted  for  the  Fixed 
Period.  There  had  been  enthusi- 
asm then,  and  the  different  clauses 


had  been  carried  by  large  majorities. 
A  dozen  different  clauses  had  been 
carried,  each  referring  to  various 
branches  of  the  question.  Not  only 
had  the  period  been  fixed,  but 
money  had  been  voted  for  the 
college ;  and  the  mode  of  life  at  the 
college  had  been  settled  ;  the  very 
amusements  of  the  old  men  had  been 
sanctioned ;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  very  manner  of  departure  had 
been  fixed.  There  was  the  college 
now,  a  graceful  building  surrounded 
by  growing  shrubs  and  broad  pleas- 
ant walks  for  the  old  men,  endowed 
with  a  kitchen  in  which  their  taste 
should  be  consulted,  and  with  a 
chapel  for  such  of  those  who  would 
require  to  pray  in  public ;  and  all  this 
would  be  made  a  laughing-stock  to 
Britannula,  if  this  old  man  Cras- 
weller declined  to  enter  the  gates. 
"  It  must  be  done,"  I  said  in  a  tone 
of  firm  decision. 

"No!"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Crasweller,  it  must  be  done. 
The  law  demands  it." 

"  No,  no ;  not  by  me.  You  and 
young  Grundle  together  are  in  a 
conspiracy  to  get  rid  of  me.  I 
am  not  going  to  be  shut  up  a  whole 
year  before  my  time." 

With  that  he  stalked  into  the 
inner  house,  leaving  me  alone  on  the 
verandah.  I  had  nothing  for  it  but 
to  turn  on  the  electric  lamp  of  my 
tricycle  and  steam  back  to  Govern- 
ment House  at  Gladstonopolis  with 
a  sad  heart. 


CHAPTER    IV. — JACK   NEVERBEND. 


Six  months  passed  away,  which, 
I  must  own,  to  me  was  a  period  of 
great  doubt  and  unhappiness,  though 
it  was  relieved  by  certain  moments 
of  triumph.  Of  course,  as  the  time 
drew  nearer,  the  question  of  Cras- 
weller's  deposition  became  general- 
ly discussed  by  the  public  of  Glad- 
stonopolis. And  so  also  did  the 


loves  of  Abraham  Grundle  and  Eva 
Crasweller.  There  were  "  Evaites  " 
and  "  Abrahamites  "  in  the  commu- 
nity ;  for  though  the  match  had 
not  yet  been  altogether  broken,  it 
was  known  that  the  two  young 
people  differed  altogether  on  the 
question  of  the  old  man's  deposi- 
tion. It  was  said  by  the  depend- 
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ants  of  Grumlle,  who  were  to  be 
found  for  the  most  part  among  the 
young  men  and  young  women,  that 
Abraham  was  simply  anxious  to 
carry  out  the  laws  of  his  country. 
It  happened  that,  during  this  period, 
he  was  elected  to  a  vacant  seat  in 
the  Assembly,  so  that,  when  the 
matter  came  on  for  discussion  there, 
he  was  able  to  explain  publicly  his 
motives  ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that 
he  did  so  with  good  words  and  with 
a  certain  amount  of  youthful  elo- 
quence. As  for  Eva,  she  was  simply 
intent  on  preserving  the  lees  of  her 
father's  life,  and  had  been  heard  to 
express  an  opinion  that  the  college 
was  "  all  humbug,"  and  that  people 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  live  as  long 
as  it  pleased  God  to  let  them.  Of 
course  she  had  with  her  the  elderly 
ladies  of  the  community,  and  among 
them  my  own  wife  as  the  foremost. 
Mrs  Neverbend  had  never  made 
herself  prominent  before  in  any 
public  question;  but  on  this  she 
seemed  to  entertain  a  very  warm 
opinion.  Whether  this  arose  en- 
tirely from  her  desire  to  promote 
Jack's  welfare,  or  from  a  reflection 
that  her  own  period  of  deposition 
was  gradually  becoming  nearer,  I 
never  could  quite  make  up  my 
mind.  She  had,  at  any  rate,  ten 
years  to  run,  and  I  never  heard 
from  her  any  expressed  fear  of — 
departure.  She  was  —  and  is — a 
brave,  good  woman,  attached  to  her 
household  duties,  anxious  for  her 
husband's  comfort,  but  beyond 
measure  solicitous  for  all  good 
things  to  befall  that  scapegrace 
Jack  Xeverbend,  for  whom  she 
thinks  that  nothing  is  sufficiently 
rich  or  sufficiently  grand.  Jack  is 
a  handsome  boy,  I  grant,  but  that 
is  about  all  that  can  be  said  of  him; 
and  in  this  matter  he  has  been  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  his  father 
from  first  to  last. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, none  of  these  moments 


of  triumph  to  which  I  have  alluded 
can  have  come  to  me  within  my 
own  home.  There  Mrs  Neverbend 
and  Jack,  and  after  a  while  Eva, 
sat  together  in  perpetual  council 
against  me.  When  these  meetings 
first  began,  Eva  still  acknowledged 
herself  to  be  the  promised  bride  of 
Abraham  Grundle.  There  were 
her  own  vows,  and  her  parent's 
assent,  and  something  perhaps  of 
remaining  love.  But  presently  she 
whispered  to  my  wife  that  she 
could  not  but  feel  horror  for  the 
man  who  was  anxious  to  "  murder 
her  father;"  and  by -and -by  she 
began  to  own  that  she  thought  Jack 
a  fine  fellow.  We  had  a  wonderful 
cricket  club  in  Gladstonopolis,  and 
Britannula  had  challenged  the  Eng- 
lish cricketers  to  come  and  play 
on  the  Little  Christchurch  ground, 
which  they  declared  to  be  the  only 
cricket  ground  as  yet  prepared  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  which  had  all 
the  accomplishments  possible  for 
the  due  prosecution  of  the  game. 
Now  Jack,  though  very  young,  was 
captain  of  the  club,  and  devoted 
much  more  of  his  time  to  that  occu- 
pation than  to  his  more  legitimate 
business  as  a  merchant.  Eva,  who 
had  not  hitherto  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  cricket,  became  on  a  sudden 
passionately  devoted  to  it ;  whereas 
Abraham  Grundle,  with  a  steadi- 
ness beyond  his  years,  gave  himself 
up  more  than  ever  to  the  business 
of  the  Assembly,  and  expressed 
some  contempt  for  the  game,  though 
he  was  no  mean  player. 

It  had  become  necessary  during 
this  period  to  bring  forward  in  the 
Assembly  the  whole  question  of 
the  Fixed  Period,  as  it  was  felt  that, 
in  the  present  state  of  public  opin- 
ion, it  would  not  be  expedient  to 
carry  out  the  established  law  with- 
out the  increased  sanction  which 
would  be  given  to  it  by  a  further 
vote  in  the  House.  Public  opinion 
would  have  forbidden  us  to  deposit 
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Crasweller  without  some  such  fur- 
ther authority.  Therefore  it  was 
deemed  necessary  that  a  question 
should  be  asked,  in  which  Craswel- 
ler's  name  was  not  mentioned,  but 
which  might  lead  to  some  general 
debate.  Young  Grundle  demanded 
one  morning  whether  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to 
see  that  the  different  clauses  as  to 
the  new  law  respecting  depositions 
were  at  once  carried  out.  "The 
House  is  aware,  I  believe,"  he  said, 
"that  the  first  operation  will  soon 
be  needed."  I  may  as  well  state 
here  that  this  was  repeated  to  Eva, 
and  that  she  pretended  to  take  huff 
at  such  a  question  from  her  lover. 
It  was  most  indecent,  she  said ;  and 
she,  after  such  words,  must  drop 
him.  for  ever.  It  was  not  for  some 
months  after  that,  that  she  allowed 
Jack's  name  to  be  mentioned  with 
her  own ;  but  I  was  aware  that  it 
was  partly  settled  between  her  and 
Jack  and  Mrs  Neverbend.  Grundle 
declared  his  intention  of  proceed- 
ing against  old  Crasweller  in  refer- 
ence to  the  breach  of  contract,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  Britannula ; 
but  that  Jack's  party  disregarded 
altogether.  In  telling  this,  how- 
ever, I  am  advancing  a  little  be- 
yond the  point  in  my  story  to 
which  I  have  as  yet  carried  my 
reader. 

Then  there  arose  a  debate  upon 
the  whole  principle  of  the  measure, 
which  was  carried  on  with  great 
warmth.  I,  as  president,  of  course 
took  no  part  in  it ;  but,  in  accord- 
ance with  our  constitution,  I  heard 
it  all  from  the  chair  which  I  usu- 
ally occupied  at  the  Speaker's  right 
hand.  The  arguments  on  which 
the  greatest  stress  was  laid  tended 
to  show  that  the  Fixed  Period  had 
been  carried  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
relieving  the  miseries  of  the  old. 
And  it  was  conclusively  shown 
that,  in  a  very  great  majority  of 
cases,  life  beyond  sixty-eight  was 


all  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 
That  other  argument  as  to  the  cost- 
liness of  old  men  to  the  state  was 
for  the  present  dropped.  Had  you 
listened  to  young  Grundle,  insisting 
with  all  the  vehemence  of  youth  on 
the  absolute  wretchedness  to  which 
the  aged  had  been  condemned  by 
the  absence  of  any  such  law — had 
you  heard  the  miseries  of  rheumat- 
ism, gout,  stone,  and  general  debil- 
ity pictured  in  the  eloquent  words 
of  five-and-twenty,  —  you  would 
have  felt  that  all  who  could  lend 
themselves  to  perpetuate  such  a 
state  of  things  must  be  guilty  of 
fiendish  cruelty.  He  really  rose  to 
a  great  height  of  parliamentary  ex- 
cellence, and  altogether  carried  with 
him  the  younger,  and  luckily  the 
greater,  part  of  the  House.  There 
was  really  nothing  to  be  said  on 
the  other  side,  except  a  repetition 
of  the  prejudices  of  the  Old  World. 
But,  alas !  so  strong  are  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  world,  that  prejudice 
can  always  vanquish  truth  by  the 
mere  strength  of  its  battalions. 
Not  till  it  had  been  proved  and  re- 
proved ten  times  over,  was  it  under- 
stood that  the  sun  could  not  have 
stood  still  upon  Gideon.  Craswel- 
ler, who  was  a  member,  and  who 
took  his  seat  during  these  debates 
without  venturing  to  speak,  merely 
whispered  to  his  neighbour  that  the 
heartless  greedy  fellow  was  unwill- 
ing to  wait  for  the  wools  of  Little 
Christchurch. 

Three  divisions  were  made  on  the 
debate,  and  thrice  did  the  Fixed- 
Periodists  beat  the  old  party  by  a 
majority  of  fifteen  in  a  House  con- 
sisting of  eighty-five  members.  So 
strong  was  the  feeling  in  the  em- 
pire, that  only  two  members  were 
absent,  and  the  number  remained 
the  same  during  the  whole  week  of 
the  debate.  This,  I  did  think,  was 
a  triumph ;  and  I  felt  that  the  old 
country,  which  had  really  nothing 
on  earth  to  do  with  the  matter, 
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could  not  interfere  with  an  opinion 
expressed  so  strongly.  My  heart 
throbbed  with  pleasurable  emotion 
as  I  heard  that  old  age,  which  I 
was  myself  approaching,  depicted 
in  terras  which  made  its  impotence 
truly  conspicuous, — till  I  felt  that, 
had  it  been  proposed  to  deposit  all 
of  us  who  had  reached  the  age  of 
fifty-eight,  I  really  think  that  I 
should  joyfully  have  given  my 
assent  to  such  a  measure,  and  have 
walked  off  at  once  and  deposited 
myself  in  the  college. 

But  it  was  only  at  such  moments 
that  I  was  allowed  to  experience 
this  feeling  of  triumph.  I  was 
encountered  not  only  in  my  own 
house  but  in  society  generally,  and 
on  the  very  streets  of  Gladstono- 
polis,  by  the  expression  of  an  opin- 
ion that  Crasweller  would  not  be 
made  to  retire  to  the  college  at  his 
Fixed  Period.  "  What  on  earth 
is  there  to  hinder  it1?"  I  said  once 
to  my  old  friend  Ruggles.  Ruggles 
was  now  somewhat  over  sixty,  and 
was  an  agent  in  the  town  for  coun- 
try wool-growers.  He  took  no  part 
in  politics;  and  though  he  had 
never  agreed  to  the  principle  of  the 
Fixed  Period,  had  not  interested 
himself  in  opposition  to  it.  He 
was  a  man  whom  I  regarded  as  in- 
different to  length  of  life,  but  one 
who  would,  upon  the  whole,  rather 
face  such  lot  as  Nature  might  in- 
tend for  him,  than  seek  to  improve 
it  by  any  new  reform. 

"Eva  Crasweller  will  hinder  it," 
said  Ruggles. 

"  Eva  is  a  mere  child.  Do  you 
suppose  that  her  opinion  will  be 
allowed  to  interrupt  the  laws  of  the 
whole  community,  and  oppose  the 
progress  of  civilisation  ? " 

"Her  feelings  will,"  said  Rug- 
gles. "Who's  to  stand  a  daugh- 
ter interceding  for  the  life  of  her 
father  ? " 

"  One  man  cannot,  but  eighty- 
five  can  do  so." 


"  The  eighty-five  will  be  to  the 
community  just  what  the  one  would 
be  to  the  eighty-five.  I  am  not 
saying  anything  about  your  law. 
I  am  not  expressing  an  opinion 
whether  it  would  be  good  or  bad. 
I  should  like  to  live  out  my  own 
time,  though  I  acknowledge  that 
you  Assembly  men  have  on  your 
shoulders  the  responsibility  of  de- 
ciding whether  I  shall  do  so  or  not. 
You  could  lead  me  away  and  de- 
posit me  without  any  trouble,  be- 
cause I  am  not  popular.  But  the 
people  are  beginning  to  talk  about 
Eva  Crasweller  and  Abraham  Grun- 
dle,  and  I  tell  you  that  all  the 
volunteers  you  have  in  Britannula 
will  not  suffice  to  take  the  old  man 
to  the  college,  and  to  keep  him  there 
till  you  have  polished  him  off.  He 
would  be  deposited  again  at  Little 
Christchurch  in  triumph,  and  the 
college  would  be  left  a  wreck  be- 
hind him." 

This  view  of  the  case  was  pecu- 
liarly distressing  to  me.  As  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  community, 
nothing  is  so  abhorrent  to  me  as 
rebellion.  Of  a  populace  that  are 
not  law-abiding,  nothing  but  evil 
can  be  predicted  ;  whereas  a  people 
who  will  obey  the  laws  cannot  but 
be  prosperous.  It  grieved  me 
greatly  to  be  told  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Gladstonopolis  would  rise 
in  tumult  and  destroy  the  college 
merely  to  favour  the  views  of  a 
pretty  girl.  Was  there  any  honour, 
or  worse  again,  could  there  be  any 
utility,  in  being  the  president  of 
a  republic  in  which  such  things 
could  happen?  I  left  my  friend 
Ruggles  in  the  street,  and  passed 
on  to  the  executive  hall  in  a  very 
painful  frame  of  mind. 

When  there,  tidings  reached  me 
of  a  much  sadder  nature.  At  the 
very  moment  at  which  I  had  been 
talking  with  Ruggles  in  the  street 
on  the  subject,  a  meeting  had  been 
held  in  the  market-place  with  the 
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express  purpose  of  putting  down 
the  Fixed  Period ;  and  who  had 
been  the  chief  orator  on  the  occa- 
sion but  Jack  Neverbend  !  My 
own  son  had  taken  upon  himself 
this  new  work  of  public  speechify- 
ing in  direct  opposition  to  his  own 
father !  And  I  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  instigated  to  do 
so  by  my  own  wife  !  "  Your  son, 
sir,  has  been  addressing  the  multi- 
tude about  the  Fixed  Period,  and 
they  say  that  it  has  been  quite 
beautiful  to  hear  him."  It  was 
thus  that  the  matter  was  told  me 
by  one  of  the  clerks  in  my  office, 
and  I  own  that  I  did  receive  some 
slight  pleasure  at  finding  that  Jack 
could  do  something  beyond  cricket. 
But  it  became  immediately  neces- 
sary to  take  steps  to  stop  the  evil, 
and  I  was  the  more  bound  to  do  so 
because  the  only  delinquent  named 
to  ine  was  my  own  son. 

"  If  it  be  so,"  I  said  aloud  in  the 
office,  "  Jack  Neverbend  shall  sleep 
this  night  in  prison."  But  it  did 
not  occur  to  me  at  the  moment 
that  it  would  be  necessary  I  should 
have  formal  evidence  that  Jack  was 
conspiring  against  the  laws  before  I 
could  send  him  to  jail.  I  had  no 
more  power  over  him  in  that  re- 
spect than  on  any  one  else.  Had  I 
declared  that  he  should  be  sent  to 
bed  without  his  supper,  I  should 
have  expressed  myself  better  both 
as  a  father  and  a  magistrate. 

I  went  home,  and  on  entering 
the  house  the  first  person  that  I 
saw  was  Eva.  Now,  as  this  matter 
went  on,  I  became  full  of  wrath 
with  my  son,  and  with  my  wife, 
and  with  poor  old  Crasweller ;  but 
I  never  could  bring  myself  to  be 
angry  with  Eva.  There  was  a 
coaxing,  sweet,  feminine  way  with 
her  which  overcame  all  opposition. 
And  I  had  already  begun  to  regard 
her  as  my  daughter-in-law,  and  to 
love  her  dearly  in  that  position, 
although  there  were  moments  in 


which  Jack's  impudence  and  new 
spirit  of  opposition  almost  tempted 
me  to  disinherit  him. 

"  Eva,"  I  said,  "  what  is  this  that 
I  hear  of  a  public  meeting  in  the 
streets?" 

"  Oh,  Mr  Neverbend,"  she  said, 
taking  me  by  the  arm,  "  there  are 
only  a  few  boys  who  are  talking 
about  papa."  Through  all  the 
noises  and  tumults  of  these  times 
there  was  an  evident  determination 
to  speak  of  Jack  as  a  boy.  Every- 
thing that  he  did  and  all  that  he 
said  were  merely  the  efflux  of  his 
high  spirits  as  a  schoolboy.  Eva 
always  spoke  of  him  as  a  kind  of 
younger  brother.  And  yet  I  soon 
found  that  the  one  opponent  whom 
I  had  most  to  fear  in  Britannula 
was  my  own  son. 

"But  why,"  I  asked,  « should 
these  foolish  boys  discuss  the  serious 
question  respecting  your  dear  father 
in  the  public  street  1 " 

"  They  don't  want  to  have  him 
— deposited,"  she  said,  almost  sob- 
bing as  she  spoke. 

"But,  my  dear,"  I  began,  deter- 
mined to  teach  her  the  whole  theory 
of  the  Fixed  Period  with  all  its 
advantages  from  first  to  last. 

But  she  interrupted  me  at  once. 
"  Oh,  Mr  Neverbend,  I  know  what 
a  good  thing  it  is — to  talk  about. 
I  have  no  doubt  the  world  will  be 
a  great  deal  the  better  for  it.  And 
if  all  the  papas  had  been  deposited 
for  the  last  five  hundred  years,  I 
don't  suppose  that  I  should  care  so 
much  about  it.  But  to  be  the  first 
that  ever  it  happened  to  in  all  the 
world  !  Why  should  papa  be  the 
first1?  You  ought  to  begin  with 
some  weak,  crotchety,  poor  old  crip- 
ple, who  would  be  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter out  of  the  way.  But  papa  is  in 
excellent  health,  and  has  all  his 
wits  about  him  a  great  deal  better 
than  Mr  Grundle.  He  manages 
everything  at  Little  Christchurch, 
and  manages  it  very  well." 
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"  But,    my    dear- 


'  I  was 

going  to  explain  to  her  that  in  a 
question  of  such  enormous  public 
interest  as  this  of  the  Fixed  Pe- 
riod it  was  impossible  to  consider 
the  merits  of  individual  cases.  But 
she  interrupted  me  again  before  I 
could  get  out  a  word. 

"Oh,  Mr  Neverbend,  they'll 
never  be  able  to  do  it,  and  I'm 
afraid  that  then  you'll  be  vexed." 

"  My  dear,  if  the  law  be " 

"  Oh  yes,  the  law  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful thing ;  but  what's  the  good  of 
laws  if  they  cannot  be  carried  out  ? 
There's  Jack  there; — of  course  he 
is  only  a  boy,  but  he  swears  that  all 
the  executive,  and  all  the  Assem- 
bly, and  all  the  volunteers  in  Bri- 
tannula,  shan't  lead  my  papa  into 
that  beastly  college." 

"  Beastly  !  My  dear,  you  cannot 
have  seen  the  college.  It  is  per- 
ftctly  beautiful." 

"That's  only  what  Jack  says. 
It's  Jack  that  calls  it  beastly.  Of 
course  he's  not  much  of  a  man  as 
yet,  but  he  is  your  own  son.  And 
I  do  think,  that  for  an  earnest 
spirit  about  a  thing,  Jack  is  a  very 
fine  fellow." 

"Abraham  Grundle,  you  know, 
is  just  as  warm  on  the  other  side." 

"  I  hate  Abraham  Grundle.  I 
don't  want  ever  to  hear  his  name 
again.  I  understand  very  well 
what  it  is  that  Abraham  Grundle 
is  after.  He  never  cared  a  straw 
for  me;  nor  I  much  for  him,  if 
you  come  to  that." 

"  But  you  are  contracted." 

"  If  you  think  that  I  am  going 
to  marry  a  man  because  our  names 
have  been  written  down  in  a  book 
together,  you  are  very  much  mis- 
taken. He  is  a  nasty  mean  fellow, 
and  I  will  never  speak  to  him  again 
as  long  as  I  live.  He  would  de- 
posit papa  this  very  moment  if  he 
had  the  power.  Whereas  Jack  is 
determined  to  stand  up  for  him 
as  long  as  he  has  got  a  tongue  to 


shout  or  hands  to  fight."  These 
were  terrible  words,  but  I  had 
heard  the  same  sentiment  myself 
from  Jack's  own  lips.  "  Of  course 
Jack  is  nothing  to  me,"  she  con- 
tinued, with  that  half  sob  which 
had  become  habitual  to  her  when- 
ever she  was  forced  to  speak  of  her 
father's  deposition.  "He  is  only 
a  boy,  but  we  all  know  that  he 
could  thrash  Abraham  Grundle  at 
once.  And  to  my  thinking  he  is 
much  more  fit  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Assembly." 

As  she  would  not  hear  a  word 
that  I  said  to  her,  and  was  only 
intent  on  expressing  the  warmth  of 
her  own  feelings,  I  allowed  her  to 
go  her  way,  and  retired  to  the 
privacy  of  my  own  library.  There 
I  endeavoured  to  console  myself  as 
best  I  might  by  thinking  of  the 
brilliant  nature  of  Jack's  prospects. 
He  himself  was  over  head  and  ears 
in  love  with  Eva,  and  it  was  clear 
to  me  that  Eva  was  nearly  as  fond 
of  him.  And  then  the  sly  rogue 
had  found  the  certain  way  to 
obtain  old  Crasweller's  consent. 
Grundle  had  thought  that  if  he 
could  once  see  his  father-in-law 
deposited,  he  would  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  walk  into  Little  Christ- 
church  as  master.  That  was  the 
accusation  generally  made  against 
him  in  Gladstonopolis.  But  Jack, 
who  did  not,  as  far  as  I  could  see, 
care  a  straw  for  humanity  in  the 
matter,  had  vehemently  taken  the 
side  of  the  Anti-Fixed-Periodists  as 
the  safest  way  to  get  the  father's 
consent.  There  was  a  contract  of 
marriage,  no  doubt,  and  Grundle 
would  be  entitled  to  take  a  quarter 
of  the  father's  possessions  if  he 
could  prove  that  the  contract  had 
been  broken.  Such  was  the  law  of 
Britannula  on  the  subject.  But  not 
a  shilling  had  as  yet  been  claimed 
by  any  man  under  that  law.  And 
Crasweller  no  doubt  concluded  that 
Grundle  would  be  unwilling  to  bear 
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the  odium  of  being  the  first.  And 
there  were  clauses  in  the  law  which 
would  make  it  very  difficult  for 
him  to  prove  the  validity  of  the 
contract.  It  had  been  already  as- 
serted by  many  that  a  girl  could 
not  be  expected  to  marry  the  man 
who  had  endeavoured  to  destroy 
her  father;  and  although  in  my 
mind  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
Abraham  Grundle  had  only  done 
his  duty  as  a  senator,  there  was  no 
knowing  what  view  of  the  case  a 
jury  might  take  in  Gladstonopolis. 
And  then,  if  the  worst  came  to  the 
worst,  Crasweller  would  resign  a 
fourth  of  his  property  almost  with- 
out a  pang,  and  Jack  would  con- 
tent himself  in  making  the  mean- 
ness of  Grundle  conspicuous  to  his 
fellow-citizens. 

And  now  I  must  confess  that,  as 
I  sat  alone  in  my  library,  I  did 
hesitate  for  an  hour  as  to  my  future 
conduct.  Might  it  not  be  better 
for  me  to  abandon  altogether  the 
Fixed  Period  and  all  its  glories? 
Even  in  Britannula  the  world  might 
be  too  strong  for  me.  Should  I 
not  take  the  good  things  that  were 
offered,  and  allow  Jack  to  marry  his 
wife  and  be  happy  in  his  own  way  1 
In  my  very  heart  I  loved  him  quite 
as  well  as  did  his  mother,  and 
thought  that  he  was  the  finest 
young  fellow  that  Britannula  had 
produced.  And  if  this  kind  of 
thing  went  on,  it  might  be  that  I 
should  be  driven  to  quarrel  with 
him  altogether,  and  to  have  him 
punished  under  the  law,  like  some 
old  Eoman  of  old.  And  I  must 
confess  that  my  relations  with  Mrs 
Neverbend  made  me  very  unfit  to 
ape  the  Eoman  paterfamilias.  She 
never  interfered  with  public  busi- 
ness, but  she  had  a  way  of  talking 
about  household  matters  in  which 
.she  was  always  victorious.  Look- 
ing back  as  I  did  at  this  moment 
on  the  past,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
she  and  Jack,  who  were  the  two 


persons  I  loved  best  in  the  world, 
had  been  the  enemies  who  had  al- 
Avays  successfully  conspired  against 
me.  "  Do  have  done  with  your 
Fixed  Period  and  nonsense,"  she 
had  said  to  me  only  yesterday. 
"  It's  all  very  well  for  the  Assem- 
bly; but  when  you  come  to  killing 
poor  Mr  Crasweller  in  real  life,  it 
is  quite  out  of  the  question."  And 
then,  when  I  began  to  explain  to 
her  at  length  the  immense  import- 
ance of  the  subject,  she  only  re- 
marked that  that  would  do  very 
well  for  the  Assembly.  Should  I 
abandon  it  all,  take  the  good  things 
with  which  God  had  provided  me, 
and  retire  into  private  life  ?  I  had 
two  sides  to  my  character,  and 
could  see  myself  sitting  in  luxu- 
rious comfort  amidst  the  furniture 
of  Crasweller's  verandah  while  Eva 
and  her  children  were  around,  and 
Jack  was  standing  with  a  cigar  in 
his  mouth  outside  laying  down  the 
law  for  the  cricketers  at  Gladston- 
opolis. "  Were  not  better  done  as 
others  use,"  I  said  to  myself  over 
and  over  again  as  I  sat  there 
wearied  with  this  contest,  and 
thinking  of  the  much  more  fright- 
ful agony  I  should  be  called  upon 
to  endure  when  the  time  had  actu- 
ally come  for  the  departure  of  old 
Crasweller. 

And  then  again  if  I  should  fail ! 
For  half  an  hour  or  so  I  did  fear 
that  I  should  fail.  I  had  been 
always  a  most  popular  magistrate, 
but  now,  it  seemed,  had  come  the 
time  in  which  all  my  popularity 
must  be  abandoned.  Jack,  who 
was  quick  enough  at  understanding 
the  aspect  of  things,  had  already 
begun  to  ask  the  people  whether 
they  would  see  their  old  friend 
Crasweller  murdered  in  cold  blood. 
It  was  a  dreadful  word,  but  I  was 
assured  that  he  had  used  it.  How 
would  it  be  when  the  time  even 
for  depositing  had  come,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  lead  the  old 
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man  up  through  the  streets  of 
Gladstonopolis  ?  Should  I  have 
strength  of  character  to  perform 
the  task  in  opposition  to  the  loudly 
expressed  wishes  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  to  march  him  along  protected 
by  a  strong  body  of  volunteers'? 
And  how  would  it  be  if  the  volun- 
teers themselves  refused  to  act  on 
the  side  of  law  and  order  ]  Should 
I  not  absolutely  fail ;  and  would  it 
not  afterwards  be  told  of  me  that, 
as  president,  I  had  broken  down  in 
an  attempt  to  carry  out  the  project 
with  which  my  name  had  been  so 
long  associated  ? 

As  I  sat  there  alone  I  had  almost 
determined  to  yield.  But  suddenly 
there  came  upon  me  a  memory  of 
Socrates,  of  Galileo,  of  Hampden, 
and  of  Washington.  What  great 
things  had  these  men  done  by  con- 
stancy, in  opposition  to  the  wills 
and  prejudices  of  the  outside  world  ! 
How  triumphant  they  now  appeared 
to  have  been  in  fighting  against  the 
enormous  odds  which  power  had 
brought  against  them  !  And  how 
pleasant  now  were  the  very  sounds 
of  their  names  to  all  who  loved 
their  fellow-creatures  !  In  some 
moments  of  private  thought,  anx- 
ious as  were  now  my  own,  they  too 
must  have  doubted.  They  must 
have  asked  themselves  the  question, 
whether  they  were  strong  enough 
to  carry  their  great  reforms  against 
the  world.  But  in  these  very  mo- 
ments the  necessary  strength  had 
been  given  to  them.  It  must  have 
been  that,  when  almost  despair- 
ing, they  had  been  comforted  by  an 
inner  truth,  and  had  been  all  but 
inspired  to  trust  with  confidence  in 
their  cause.  They,  too,  had  been 
weak,  and  had  trembled,  and  had 
almost  feared.  But  they  had  found 
in  their,  own  hearts  that  on  which 
they  could  rely.  Had  they  been 
less  sorely  pressed  than  was  I  now 
at  this  present  moment  ]  Had  not 
they  believed  and  trusted  and  been 


confident  ?  As  I  thought  of  it,  I 
became  aware  that  it  was  not  only 
necessary  for  a  man  to  imagine  new 
truths,  but  to  be  able  to  endure, 
and  to  suffer,  and  to  bring  them  to 
maturity.  And  how  often  before 
a  truth  was  brought  to  maturity 
must  it  be  necessary  that  he  who 
had  imagined  it,  and  seen  it,  and 
planned  it,  must  give  his  very  life 
for  it,  and  all  in  vain?  But  not 
perhaps  all  in  vain  as  far  as  the 
world  was  concerned ;  but  only  in 
vain  in  regard  to  the  feelings  and 
knowledge  of  the  man  himself.  In 
struggling  for  the  welfare  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  a  man  must  dare 
to  endure  to  be  obliterated, — must 
be  content  to  go  down  unheard  of 
— or,  worse  still,  ridiculed,  and  per- 
haps abused  by  all, — in  order  that 
something  afterwards  may  remain 
of  those  changes  which  he  has  been 
enabled  to  see,  but  not  to  carry  out. 
How  many  things  are  requisite  to 
true  greatness  !  But,  first  of  all,  is 
required  that  self-negation  which 
is  able  to  plan  new  blessings,  al- 
though certain  that  those  blessings 
will  be  accounted  as  curses  by  the 
world  at  large. 

Then  I  got  up,  and  as  I  walked 
about  the  room  I  declared  to  my- 
self aloud  my  purpose.  Though  I 
might  perish  in  the  attempt,  I 
would  certainly  endeavour  to  carry 
out  the  doctrine  of  the  Fixed 
Period.  Though  the  people  might 
be  against  me,  and  regard  me  as 
their  enemy, — that  people  for  whose 
welfare  I  had  done  it  all, — still  I 
would  persevere,  even  though  I 
might  be  destined  to  fall  in  the 
attempt.  Though  the  wife  of  my 
bosom  and  the  son  of  my  loins 
should  turn  against  me,  and  em- 
bitter my  last  moments  by  their 
enmity,  still  would  I  persevere. 
When  they  came  to  speak  of  the 
vices  and  the  virtues  of  President 
Keverbend, — to  tell  of  his  weakness 
and  his  strength, — it  should  never 
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be  said  of  him  that  he  had  been 
deterred  by  fear  of  the  people  from 
carrying  out  the  great  measure 
which  he  had  projected  solely  for 
their  benefit. 

Comforted  by  this  resolve,  I  went 
into  Mrs  j^everbend's  parlour,  where 
I  found  her  son  Jack  sitting  with 
her.  They  had  evidently  been 
talking  about  Jack's  speech  in  the 
market-place;  and  I  could  see  that 
the  young  orator's  brow  was  still 
flushed  with  the  triumph  of  the 
moment.  "Father,"  said  he,  im- 
mediately, "  you  will  never  be  able 
to  deposit  old  Crasweller.  People 
won't  let  you  do  it." 

"  The  people  of  Britannula,"  I 
said,  "  will  never  interfere  to  pre- 
vent their  magistrate  from  acting 
in  accordance  with  the  law." 

"  Bother  !"  said  Mrs  Neverbend. 
When  my  wife  said  "  bother,"  it 
was,  I  was  aware,  of  no  use  to  argue 
with  her.  Indeed,  Mrs  Neverbend 
is  a  lady  upon  whom  argument  is 
for  the  most  part  thrown  away. 
She  forms  her  opinion  from  the 
things  around  her,  and  is,  in  regard 
to  domestic  life,  and  to  her  neigh- 
bours, and  to  the  conduct  of  people 
with  whom  she  lives,  almost  in- 
variably right.  She  has  a  quick 
insight,  and  an  affectionate  heart, 
which  together  keep  her  from  going 
astray.  She  knows  how  to  do  good, 
and  when  to  do  it.  But  to  abstract 
argument,  and  to  political  truth, 
she  is  wilfully  blind.  I  felt  it  to 
be  necessary  that  I  should  select 
this  opportunity  for  making  Jack 
understand  that  I  would  not  fear 
his  opposition;  but  I  own  that  I 
could  have  wished  that  Mrs  Never- 
bend  had  not  been  present  on  the 
occasion. 

"Won't  they!"  said  Jack. 
"That's  just  what  I  fancy  they 
will  do." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  is 
•what  you  wish  them  to  do, — that 
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you  think  it  right  that  they  should 
doit?" 

"  I  don't  think  Crasweller  ought 
to  be  deposited,  if  you  mean  that, 
father." 

"Not  though  the  law  requires 
it  ] "  This  I  said  in  a  tone  of 
authority.  "  Have  you  formed  any 
idea  in  your  own  mind  of  the 
subjection  to  the  law  which  is 
demanded  from  all  good  citizens  1 
Have  you  ever  bethought  yourself 
that  the  law  should  be  in  all 
things " 

"  Oh,  Mr  President,  pray  do  not 
make  a  speech  here,"  said  my  wife. 
"  I  shall  never  understand  it,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  Jack  is  much 
wiser  than  I  am." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean 
by  a  speech,  Sarah."  My  wife's 
name  is  Sarah.  "  But  it  is  neces- 
sary that  Jack  should  be  instructed 
that  he,  at  any  rate,  must  obey  the 
law.  He  is  my  son,  and,  as  such, 
it  is  essentially  necessary  that  he 
should  be  amenable  to  it.  The  law 
demands " 

"  You  can't  do  it,  and  there's  an 
end  of  it,"  said  Mrs  Neverbend. 
"  You  and  all  your  laws  will  never 
be  able  to  put  an  end  to  poor  Mr 
Crasweller,  —  and  it  would  be  a 
great  shame  if  you  did.  You  don't 
see  it ;  but  the  feeling  here  in  the 
city  is  becoming  very  strong.  The 
people  won't  have  it ;  and  I  must 
say  that  it  is  only  rational  that  Jack 
should  be  on  the  same  side.  He  is 
a  man  now,  and  has  a  right  to  his 
own  opinion  as  well  as  another." 

"  Jack,"  said  I,  with  much  solem- 
nity, "  do  you  value  your  father's 
blessing  1 " 

" Well,  sir,  yes,"  said  he.  "A 
blessing,  I  suppose,  means  some- 
thing of  an  allowance  paid  quar- 
terly." 

I  turned  away  my  face  that  he 
might  not  see  the  smile  which  I  felt 
was   involuntarily  creeping   across 
2  o 
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it.  "  Sir,"  said  I,  "  a  father's  bless- 
ing has  much  more  than  a  pecuniary 
value.  It  includes  that  kind  of  re- 
lation between  a  parent  and  his  son 
without  which  life  would  be  a  bur- 
den to  me,  and,  I  should  think,  very 
grievous  to  you  also." 

"  Of  course  I  hope  that  you  and 
I  may  always  be  on  good  terms." 

I  was  obliged  to  take  this  admis- 
sion for  what  it  was  worth.  "If 
you  wish  to  remain  on  good  terms 
with  me,"  said  I,  "you  must  not 
oppose  me  in  public  when  I  am 
acting  as  a  public  magistrate." 

"Is  he  to  see  Mr  Crasweller 
murdered  before  his  very  eyes,  and 
to  say  nothing  about  it  1 "  said  Mrs 
Neverbend. 

Of  all  terms  in  the  language  there 
was  none  so  oifensive  to  me  as  that 
odious  word  when  used  in  reference 
to  the  ceremony  which  I  had  in- 
tended to  be  so  gracious  and  allur- 
ing. "  Sarah,"  said  I,  turning  upon 
her  in  my  anger,  "that  is  a  very 
improper  word,  and  one  which  you 
should  not  tempt  the  boy  to  use, 
especially  in  my  presence." 

"English  is  English,  Mr  Presi- 
dent," she  said.  She  always  called 
me  "Mr  President"  when  she  in- 
tended to  oppose  me. 

"  You  might  as  well  say  that  a 
man  was  murdered  when  he  is — is 
— killed  in  battle."  I  had  been 
about  to  say  "executed,"  but  I  stop- 
ped myself.  Men  are  not  executed 
in  Britannula. 

"  No.  He  is  fighting  his  country's 
battle  and  dies  gloriously." 

"  He  has  his  leg  shot  off,  or  his 
arm,  and  is  too  frequently  left  to 
perish  miserably  on  the  ground. 
Here  every  comfort  will  be  provid- 
ed for  him,  so  that  he  may  depart 
from  this  world  without  a  pang, 
when,  in  the  course  of  years,  he  shall 
have  lived  beyond  the  period  at 
which  he  can  work  and  be  useful." 

"But  look    at    Mr    Crasweller, 


father.  Who  is  more  useful  than 
he  is  ? " 

Nothing  had  been  more  unlucky 
to  me  as  the  promoter  of  the 
Fixed  Period  than  the  peculiar 
healthiness  and  general  sanity  of 
him  who  was  by  chance  to  be  our 
first  martyr.  It  might  have  been 
possible  to  make  Jack  understand 
that  a  rule  which  had  been  found 
to  be  applicable  to  the  world  at 
large  was  not  fitted  for  some  pecu- 
liar individual,  but  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  bring  this  home  to 
the  mind  of  Mrs  Neverbend.  I 
must,  I  felt,  choose  some  other  op- 
portunity for  expounding  that  side 
of  the  argument.  I  would  at  the 
present  moment  take  a  leaf  out  of 
my  wife's  book  and  go  straight  to 
my  purpose.  "  I  tell  you  what  it 
is,  young  man,"  said  I,  "  I  do  not 
intend  to  be  thwarted  by  you  in 
carrying  on  the  great  reform  to 
which  I  have  devoted  my  life.  If 
you  cannot  hold  your  tongue  at  the 
present  moment,  and  abstain  from 
making  public  addresses  in  the 
market-place,  you  shall  go  out  of 
Britannula.  It  is  well  that  you 
should  travel  and  see  something  of 
the  world  before  you  commence  the 
trade  of  public  orator.  Now  I 
think  of  it,  the  Alpine  Club  from 
Sydney  are  to  be  in  New  Zealand 
this  summer,  and  it  will  suit  you 
very  well  to  go  and  climb  up  Mount 
Earnshawe  and  see  all  the  beauties 
of  nature  instead  of  talking  non- 
sense here  in  Gladstonopolis." 

"  Oh,  father,  I  should  like  noth- 
ing better,"  cried  Jack,  enthusias- 
tically. 

"Nonsense,"  said  Mrs  Never- 
bend  ;  "  are  you  going  to  send  the 
poor  boy  to  break  his  neck  among 
the  glaciers  ?  Don't  you  remember 
that  Dick  Ard winkle  was  lost  there 
a  year  or  two  ago,  and  came  to  his 
death  in  a  most  frightful  manner  1 " 

"That  was  before  I  was  bom," 
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said  Jack,  "  or  at  any  rate  very 
shortly  afterwards.  And  they 
hadn't  then  invented  the  new  pa- 
tent steel  climhing  arms.  Since 
they  came  up,  no  one  has  ever  been 
lost  among  the  glaciers." 

"  You  had  better  prepare  then  to 
go,"  said  I,  thinking  that  the  idea 
of  getting  rid  of  Jack  in  this  man- 
ner was  very  happy. 

"  But,  father,"  said  he,  "of  course 
I  can't  stir  a  step  till  after  the  great 
cricket-match." 

"  You  must  give  up  cricket  for 
this  time.  So  good  an  opportunity 
for  visiting  the  New  Zealand  moun- 
tains may  never  come  again." 

"  Give  up  the  match  ! "  he  ex- 
claimed. "  Why,  the  English  six- 
teen are  coming  here  on  purpose  to 
play  us,  and  swear  that  they'll  beat 
us  by  means  of  the  new  catapult. 
But  I  know  that  our  steam-bowler 
will  beat  their  catapult  hollow.  At 
any  rate  I  cannot  stir  from  here  till 
after  the  match  is  over.  I've  got 
to  arrange  everything  myself.  Be- 
sides, they  do  count  something  on 
my  spring-batting.  I  should  be  re- 
garded as  absolutely  a  traitor  to  my 
country  if  I  were  to  leave  Britan- 
nula  while  this  is  going  on.  The 
young  Marquis  of  Maryleboue,  their 
leader,  is  to  stay  at  our  house ;  and 
the  vessel  bringing  them  will  be 
due  here  about  eleven  o'clock  next 
Wednesday." 

"Eleven  o'clock  next  Wednes- 
day," said  I,  in  surprise.  I  had 
not  as  yet  heard  of  this  match,  nor 
of  the  coming  of  our  aristocratic 
visitor. 

"They  won't  be  above  thirty 
minutes  late  at  the  outside.  They 
left  the  Land's  End  three  weeks  ago 
last  Tuesday  at  two,  and  London  at 
half-past  ten.  We  have  had  three 


or  four  water  telegrams  from  them 
since  they  started,  and  they  hadn't 
then  lost  ten  minutes  on  the  jour- 
ney. Of  course  I  must  be  at  home 
to  receive  the  Marquis  of  Maryle- 
bone." 

All  this  set  me  thinking  about 
many  things.  It  was  true  that  at 
such  a  moment  I  could  not  use  my 
parental  authority  to  send  Jack  out 
of  the  island .  To  such  an  extent  had 
the  childish  amusements  of  youth 
been  carried,  as  to  give  to  them 
all  the  importance  of  politics  and 
social  science.  What  I  had  heard 
about  this  cricket-match  had  gone 
in  at  one  ear  and  come  out  at  the 
other ;  but  now  that  it  was  brought 
home  to  me,  I  was  aware  that  all 
my  authority  would  not  serve  to 
banish  Jack  till  it  was  over.  Not 
only  would  he  not  obey  me,  but  he 
would  be  supported  in  his  disobedi- 
ence by  even  the  elders  of  the  com- 
munity. But  perhaps  the  worst  fea- 
ture of  it  all  was  the  arrival  just 
now  at  Gladstonopolis  of  a  crowd 
of  educated  Englishmen.  When  I 
say  educated  I  mean  prejudiced. 
They  would  be  Englishmen  with  no 
ideas  beyond  those  current  in  the 
last  century,  and  would  be  altogether 
deaf  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Fixed 
Period.  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  I  must 
wait  till  they  should  have  taken  their 
departure  and  postpone  all  further 
discussion  on  the  subject  as  far  as 
might  be  possible  till  Gladstonopolis 
should  have  been  left  to  her  natural 
quiescence  after  the  disturbance  of 
the  cricket.  "Very  well,"  said  I, 
leaving  the  room.  "Then  it  may 
come  to  pass  that  you  will  never  be 
able  to  visit  the  wonderful  glories 
of  Mount  Earnshawe." 

"  Plenty  of  time  for  that,"  said 
Jack,  as  I  shut  the  door. 
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THE  mounds  that  mark  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Antinoe  cover 
a  vast  area  of  ground,  with  even  a 
greater  profusion  than  usual  of  the 
brickbats  and  potsherds  which  in- 
dicate ruins  of  a  Roman  period. 
There  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
any  certainty  until  recently  that 
the  city  founded  by  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  in  commemoration  of  the 
suicide  of  his  favourite,  was  built 
upon  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
Egyptian  town,  and  these  ruins 
were  consequently  supposed  to  offer 
but  little  inducement  for  examina- 
tion, as  being  of  comparatively  mo- 
dern date.  They  were,  however, 
upon  a  vast  and  splendid  scale :  only 
a  few  years  ago  whole  streets  of 
columns  still  remained  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  its  ancient  magnificence ; 
and  we  have  in  books  of  travel  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  pictures 
of  triumphal  arches,  temples,  and 
public  buildings,  which  have  all 
been  carried  away  for  building  pur- 
poses within  the  last  ten  years,  and 
scarcely  a  vestige  of  which  now  re- 
mains. I  counted  three  columns 
still  erect,  one  of  which  was  fluted, 
and  many  fragments  of  sculpture 
lying  about;  but  all  the  grandest 
monuments  had  been  broken  up 
and  built  into  the  walls  of  the 
sugar-factories. 

The  mounds  all  bear  the  distinct- 
ive characteristic  of  a  later  civilis- 
ation than  that  of  the  Egyptians. 
There  is  an  absence  of  rags  and 
mummy-cloth,  and  a  superabund- 
ance of  broken  pottery  and  glass, 
which  one  would  expect  to  find  in 
the  capital  of  the  Antinoite  Nome. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these 
mounds  occupy  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient city  of  Besa,  famed  for  its 


oracle  ;  and  Aboolfeda  tells  us  that 
the  Nubian  geographer  Edressee 
speaks  of  it  as  "  an  ancient  city 
remarkable  for  the  fertility  of  its 
land,  and  said  by  common  report 
to  be  the  city  of  the  magicians,  who 
were  sent  for  thence  by  Pharaoh." 
It  was  only  last  year  that  the  dust- 
sifters,  in  their  excavations  for 
manure,  revealed  the  existence  of 
fourteen  pillars  of  an  Egyptian 
temple  of  the  time  of  Rameses 
II.,  which  is,  however,  with  the 
exception  of  its  upper  portion, 
still  completely  covered  by  the 
mounds.  The  capitals  of  ten 
columns,  which  form  two  sides 
of  a  square,  are  now  exposed  to 
view,  and  are  formed  of  lotus- 
buds,  upon  which  are  the  ovals 
of  Rameses  II.  in  coloured  hiero- 
glyphics, with  a  blue  border  above 
them.  Besides  the  ten  columns, 
four  others,  just  appearing  above 
the  debris,  evidently  formed  the 
peristyle.  The  columns  of  the  re- 
maining two  sides  are  still  buried 
in  the  mounds,  but  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  they  will  be  found  stand- 
ing erect.  From  the  proportions  of 
the  capitals  and  upper  part  of  the 
columns  which  are  visible,  it  is 
probable  that  their  total  height  is 
about  twenty  feet.  A  very  little 
expense  will  suffice  to  lay  bare  the 
remains  of  the  whole  edifice,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  excavations 
may  ere  long  be  undertaken  which 
may  reveal  further  monuments  of 
ancient  art  thus  buried  beneath  the 
mounds  of  the  Roman  city.  I  un- 
earthed here  some  almost  perfect 
amphorce ;  and  the  villagers  who 
live  on  the  edge  of  the  remains 
flocked  round  me  with  coins,  beads, 
&c.,  which  they  had  picked  up, 
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when  they  found  I  was  looking 
for  antiquities  ;  but  all  they  had  to 
offer  was  of  Roman  date,  with  the 
exception  of  some  singular  speci- 
mens of  glass  mosaic,  something 
like  the  pattern  of  a  cashmere 
shawl,  which  I  have  never  seen 
anything  like  elsewhere,  and  which 
is  not  only  extremely  beautiful,  but 
displayed  a  very  high  degree  of  art. 
The  old  woman  from  whom  I  pur- 
chased it  thought  herself  well  paid 
with  a  silver  piastre  worth  two- 
pence. 

About  four  miles  to  the  westward 
of  Rhoda  is  the  site  of  the  once  im- 
portant city  of  Hermopolis  Magna, 
the  capital  of  the  Hermopolitan 
Nome ;  and  the  agricultural  rail- 
way which  intersects  the  Daira 
Sanieh  sugar  -  estates  in  all  direc- 
tions runs  close  past  it.  The  Mou- 
fettishes  have  a  very  convenient 
method  of  superintending  the  work 
in  the  more  distant  part  of  the 
lands  by  means  of  small  single- 
horse  tram- carriages.  In  a  vehicle 
of  this  description  we  took  a  drive 
to  the  mounds  that  mark  the  posi- 
tion of  the  ancient  city.  Here  we 
were  met  by  the  local  superinten- 
dent with  donkeys,  and  scrambled 
over  the  debris  and  tumuli,  which 
reminded  me  very  much  of  those 
of  Arsinoe  in  the  Fayoum.  Like 
those  of  Antinoe,  they  had  been 
searched  in  all  directions  for  blocks 
of  stone  with  which  to  construct 
the  sugar -factories.  In  one  place 
I  saw  twelve  porphyry  columns 
erect  that  had  escaped  the  sacri- 
lege, but  the  massive  stone-work 
of  an  old  Egyptian  temple  had 
not  been  so  fortunate.  Of  this 
edifice,  which  must  have  been  on  a 
grand  scale,  only  two  plinths  re- 
mained, the  diameter  of  which  was 
twelve  feet,  and  the  height  three 
feet.  They  were  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphics and  the  ovals  of  Philip 
Aridseus,  the  titular  successor  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  so  that  it 


dated  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Ptolemaic  period ;  but  the  rest  of 
this  temple,  we  were  told,  formed 
part  of  the  foundations  of  the  sugar- 
factory.  I  saw  one  mass  of  granite, 
covered  with  hieroglyphics,  in  the 
streets  of  Rhoda,  evidently  waiting 
till  it  was  wanted  for  building  pur- 
poses. The  historian  of  future 
ages  grubbing  amongst  the  iron 
boilers,  shafts,  and  wheels  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  period  in 
which  we  live,  will  be  puzzled  to 
account  for  the  presence  of  these 
immense  blocks  traced  with  the 
records  of  a  civilisation  four  thou- 
sand years  older,  and  will  either 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  used  steam-engines, 
or  that  hieroglyphics  were  the  or- 
naments with  which  we  covered 
our  sugar  -  factories.  It  is  heart- 
breaking to  think  how  much  in- 
jury has  been  done  to  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Egypt  within  the  last  ten 
years  by  the  reckless  destruction 
of  its  monuments  in  order  to  make 
sugar  more  cheaply.  A  gentleman 
who  had  been  resident  at  Minieh 
ten  years  ago,  informed  me  that 
he  had  seen  a  beautiful  naked  fig- 
ure of  Antinous,  carved  in  white 
marble,  brought  over  from  the  ruins 
of  the  city,  and  condemned  to  be 
pounded  into  fragments  in  order  to 
form  part  of  the  foundations.  It 
was  such  an  exquisite  piece  of  sculp- 
ture that  he  almost  went  on  his 
knees  to  the  Moufettish  of  that 
date  to  spare  it,  promising  that  if 
he  would  only  give  him  time  he 
would  purchase  it  for  a  large  sum 
of  money.  The  Egyptian  official, 
however,  desirous  of  proving  his  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  Western  civilisation 
and  his  incorruptibility,  was  inex- 
orable; and  the  statue  was  dashed  to 
pieces  then  and  there,  and  pounded 
into  the  foundations  of  the  sugar- 
factory,  as  an  evidence  of  his  com- 
prehension of  the  utilitarian  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  his  sympathies  with 
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the  advanced  ideas  of  the  late  Khe- 
dive. At  the  same  time,  a  stone 
inscribed  with  three  languages, 
which  might  have  proved  of  im- 
mense historical  value,  was  broken 
up  by  this  enlightened  official,  who 
also  found  sarcophagi  very  useful 
for  building  purposes  —  the  work- 
men engaged  in  making  the  ex- 
cavations ruthlessly  blasting  the 
tombs  covered  with  hieroglyphics, 
and  flinging  the  mummies  into  the 
Nile  after  appropriating  whatever 
they  found  of  value  in  the  coffins. 
Nor  has  this  work  altogether  stop- 
ped :  at  Surarieh  they  are  blasting 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  tablets  on 
which  the  figures  of  Eameses  and 
the  god  Savak  are  delineated,  and 
the  little  temple  I  had  visited  is 
evidently  doomed.  Tombs  and 
temples  offer  greater  facilities  for 
blasting  than  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  rock,  which  quarrymen  are  not 
slow  to  discover — to  say  nothing  of 
the  hope  of  finding  treasure.  The 
great  majority  of  the  sugar-factories 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river  have 
thus  been  constructed  from  the 
monuments  of  the  past;  and  during 
the  last  ten  years  more  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptian  sculptures  have  been 
destroyed  under  the  influence  of 
the  mechanical  genius  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  the  pressure  of 
money-making,  than  during  the  ten 
preceding  centuries,  when  it  was 
left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  more 
barbarous  age.  Monsieur  Maspero, 
the  able  and  energetic  successor  of 
the  late  Mariette  Pasha,  is,  however, 
using  his  utmost  efforts  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  work  of  destruction. 
Prior  to  this  time  it  has  chiefly 
been  in  the  interests  of  the  Moham- 
medan religion  that  ancient  tem- 
ples have  been  demolished,  and 
the  mosques  are  abundantly  fur- 
nished with  the  columns  and  other 
fragments  of  a  bygone  architec- 
ture. Thus  at  Ashmoneyn  there 
was  a  most  picturesque  old  ruined 


mosque  with  an  Arabic  inscription 
on  its  wall,  which  dated  back  to 
the  first  century  of  the  Hegira, 
in  which  I  counted  no  fewer  than 
thirty  -  one  marble  columns  with 
Corinthian  capitals,  two  of  which 
near  the  pulpit  were  beautifully 
carved  and  fluted.  While  we  were 
drinking  coffee  at  the  house  of  the 
Sheikh  el  Beled,  waiting  for  any 
antiquities  that  the  villagers  might 
produce,  a  man  came  staggering  up 
•with  a  colossal  head  of  a  Roman 
emperor  upon  his  shoulders,  which 
he  flung  down  at  our  feet,  and  then 
placed  it  up  on  its  crown  for  us  to 
admire.  When,  amid  the  laughter  of 
the  bystanders,  we  turned  it  right 
side  up,  we  found  it  was  a  piece  of 
sculpture  in  perfect  preservation,  so 
far  as  the  hair,  beard,  and  features 
were  concerned,  but  too  massive  a 
piece  of  work  for  us  to  carry  away. 
The  old  Egyptian  name  for  this  place 
is  Schmum,  from  which  the  mo- 
dern appellation  is  derived.  It  was 
presided  over  by  the  god  Thoth, 
the  Hermes  of  the  Greeks,  amongst 
whose  functions  it  was,  to  record 
in  the  infernal  regions  the  result 
of  the  weighing  of  hearts,  to  keep 
a  register  of  the  trials  of  the  dead, 
and  to  exhort  their  souls  to  return 
to  the  radiant  spirit  of  the  universe. 
In  the  Libyan  hills,  a  few  miles  to 
the  west  of  the  ancient  city,  its 
necropolis  was  situated  among  the 
rocks ;  and  the  tombs  here  would 
still  offer  a  rich  harvest  to  the  an- 
tiquary. I  did  not,  however,  visit 
them,  for  I  was  obliged  to  go  to 
Cairo  before  returning  to  Haybee, 
where  the  friend  with  whom  I  had 
originally  visited  that  interesting 
locality  had  obtained  permission 
from  Monsieur  Maspero,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  indications  we  had 
found  there,  to  commence  excavat- 
ing on  a  small  scale ;  and  I  AY  as 
anxious  to  be  present  at  the  op- 
erations. 

On  my  way  back  up  the  Kile  I 
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visited  the  site  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Aphroditopolis,  distant  forty 
miles  from  Cairo,  on  the  margin 
of  the  desert,  about  two  miles 
from  the  river.  The  modern  vil- 
lage of  Attieh,  which  is  perched  up- 
on its  mounds,  is  a  populous  place, 
and  the  houses  are  built  on  the 
highest  of  the  tumuli,  sixty  or 
seventy  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
plain.  Not  only  do  they  cover  the 
mounds,  which  would  probably  be 
the  most  worth  excavating,  but  the 
present  inhabitants  actually  live  in 
the  shells  of  the  ancient  houses. 
In  places,  the  dust-sifters,  after  hav- 
ing by  their  labours  revealed  the 
standing  walls  of  an  old  house,  and 
cleared  it  of  the  fine  dust  they  value 
so  much,  have  ended  by  living  in. 
it ;  so  that  the  singular  sight  may 
be  witnessed  of  the  people  of  mod- 
ern Atfieh  occupying  the  identical 
houses  that  once  sheltered  the  an- 
cient population  who  aforetime  in- 
habited Aphroditopolis.  The  city 
was  then  the  capital  of  a  Nome  of  the 
same  name,  and  had  succeeded  to 
the  ancient  city  of  Hathor,  the  Egyp- 
tian Venus,  to  whom  also  was  sa- 
cred the  white  cow,  which,  as  Strabo 
tells  us,  was  worshipped  here.  Here 
also  Horus,  the  son  of  Isis,  was 
more  highly  revered  than  in  any 
other  Nome.  The  nature  of  the  re- 
mains which  still  exist  here,  shows 
that  at  one  period  it  must  have 
boasted  many  handsome  temples 
and  other  buildings. 

Even  under  its  present  phase 
the  aspect  of  the  place  is  extremely 
picturesque,  and  a  minute  exam- 
ination of  the  houses  in  which  the 
population  live  would  probably  re- 
ward the  effort.  Even  during  the 
hurried  visit  that  I  made,  I  found 
many  interesting  traces  of  the  past. 
In  an  old  ruined  mosque  is  a  stone 
with  the  name  of  Eameses  II. 
In  the  courtyard  of  a  private  house 
I  found  a  sarcophagus  on  which 
were  some  nearly  obliterated  hiero- 


glyphics. The  large  block  of  stone 
that  formed  the  threshold  to  the 
door  of  another  house,  also  plainly 
bore  the  traces  of  an  inscription 
nearly  effaced  by  the  friction  of 
feet.  In  the  walls  of  another  was 
the  fragment  of  an  old  papyrus 
column ;  the  steps  up  to  a  third 
consisted  of  a  couple  of  Corinthian 
capitals.  In  a  garden  was  a  large 
block  of  carved  stone,  only  the  upper 
half  of  which  was  visible,  and  the 
use  of  which  I  failed  to  discover. 
Under  a  small  stack  of  straw,  which 
a  man  pulled  down  when  he  saw 
I  was  in  quest  of  objects  of  this 
description,  I  found  a  sphinx  about 
two  feet  long,  the  features  of  the 
face  unfortunately  a  good  deal  de- 
stroyed, and  too  heavy  an  object  to 
carry  away.  I  also  found  another 
piece  of  carving,  which  I  have  not 
been  able  to  place  historically.  It 
seems  to  belong  to  no  special  school 
of  ornamentation,  or  rather  disfig- 
uration. It  is  the  hideous  head 
of  a  monster,  with  perfectly  round 
eyes,  and  black  stones  let  in  for 
the  pupils,  and  round  nostrils, 
and  a  circle  for  a  mouth,  and  long 
ears  in  the  shape  of  leaves,  with 
other  leaves  round  the  head  as  a 
general  setting.  Altogether  it  was 
about  the  size  and  had  something 
of  the  grotesque  character  of  a 
feline  gargoyle,  but  it  was  too  rude 
to  be  the  production  of  a  very  high 
form  of  art.  The  man  who  showed 
it  to  me  called  it  a  "  monkey  stone." 
I  also  found  here  one  or  two  old 
pottery  vases  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation.  I  caused  some  per- 
turbation by  taking  a  sketch  of  the 
sphinx,  as  the  people  thought  I 
was  doing  so  with  the  view  of  in- 
forming the  Government  that  they 
were  concealing  something  of  value. 
About  ten  miles  higher  up  the 
river  there  is  an  isolated  fortress- 
like  construction,  which,  on  the 
occasion  when  I  had  previously 
passed  it,  I  felt  a  curiosity  to  visit, 
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as  I  observed  some  low  mounds 
behind  it,  and  it  altogether  seemed 
a  spot  where  something  unexpected 
might  turn  up.  Its  small  round 
cupolas,  and  the  solid  wall  by  which 
it  was  girdled,  indicated  pretty  clear- 
ly its  sacred  character;  and  I  ex- 
pected, when  I  landed  and  present- 
ed myself  at  the  ruined  archway  by 
which  it  was  entered,  to  be  received 
by  an  austere  Coptic  monk.  So  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  we  were 
instantly  surrounded  by  a  posse 
of  garrulous  and  rather  handsome 
women.  Not  a  man  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  place.  The  gateway 
was  formed  partly  of  the  fragments 
of  an  old  column  and  partly  of 
brick.  Outside  the  wall  a  projec- 
tion from  the  limestone  rock  on 
which  the  building  was  constructed 
had  been  hewn  at  some  very  remote 
period  into  a  small  cistern.  The 
door  was  so  massive  that  it  was 
difficult  to  swing  it  to  and  fro,  and 
it  was  formed  of  two  blocks  of  wood 
studded  with  nails.  Followed  by 
an  ever-increasing  crowd  of  women 
and  children,  we  went  on  till  we 
entered  a  court  in  which  were  the 
fragments  of  three  porphyry  col- 
umns—  the  plinths  standing  on 
the  bare  rock,  in  the  positions  ap- 
parently that  they  had  occupied 
when  the  temple  which  they  sup- 
ported was  erected.  The  Corinth- 
ian capitals  and  columns  were  lying 
in  the  court,  one  part  of  which  had 
been  screened  off  with  brick  pillars 
to  form  the  Coptic  church,  which 
boasted  a  dilapidated  altar-screen 
of  inlaid  wood  and  ivory,  and  an 
altar  very  much  out  of  repair.  Still 
no  man  appeared,  and  I  began  to 
wonder  whether  the  women  were 
some  new  specimens  of  nuns,  when 
an  extremely  venerable  half-blind 
old  priest  tottered  up.  From  him 
I  learned  that  the  columns  had  been 
there  from  time  immemorial,  and 
that  the  convent  itself  was  of  ex- 
treme antiquity,  but  that  the  greater 


part  of  the  monks  had  moved  to 
the  monastery  of  St  Anthony,  in 
the  desert  near  the  shores  of  the 
Eed  Sea,  distant  four  days'  caravan- 
journey,  which  contained  about 
sixty  celibate  monks ;  that  all  the 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  belonged 
to  the  latter ;  and  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  monastery,  which  was 
also  called  St  Anthony,  cultivated 
it  for  them,  and  sent  them  the  pro- 
duce. He  told  me  that  there  were 
seven  Coptic  priests  here,  and  that 
they  were  all  married.  Besides 
these,  the  male  population  consisted 
of  about  fifty  cultivators  of  the  soil 
— lay  brothers,  I  imagine,  whom  I 
do  not  venture  to  accuse  of  being 
very  much  married,  though  the 
female  population  certainly  exceed- 
ed fifty,  and  were  very  prolific. 
Altogether,  at  least  a  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  women,  and  children  oc- 
cupied the  crowd  of  little  houses 
which  were  encircled  by  the  mass- 
ive wall.  We  explored  the  narrow 
lanes  that  divided  them,  but  could 
find  nothing  else  worthy  of  notice, 
nor  had  the  mounds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood produced  any  antiques. 
At  the  back  of  the  monastery  is 
a  cemetery  which  is  supplied  with 
corpses  by  persons  who  die  in  the 
Copt  villages  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  river,  and  who,  according 
to  the  custom  that  prevails  both 
among  Moslems  and  Copts,  like  to 
be  ferried  across  the  river  after 
death. 

The  monastery  of  St  Anthony, 
to  which  this  is  affiliated,  is  credit- 
ed with  being  the  oldest  in  Egypt, 
and  indeed  one  of  the  earliest  foun- 
dations of  this  description  in  the 
world.  From  what  the  old  priest, 
however,  told  us,  the  tradition  evi- 
dently exists  that  the  original  mon- 
astery of  St  Anthony  was  the  one 
we  visited ;  and  this  will  probably 
be  found  correct.  About  300  A.D. 
the  anchorite  St  Anthony  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  hermit  in  the 
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hills  just  to  the  east  of  Aphrodito- 
polis  ;  and  in  those  days  his  reputa- 
tion for  sanctity  was  so  great  that 
numerous  pilgrims  visited  his  cell, 
and  Aphroditopolis  acquired  quite 
a  celebrity  from  the  proximity  of 
the  holy  man.  Nothing  is  more 
likely  than  that,  on  his  death,  a 
monastery  dedicated  to  him  should 
have  been  founded  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  spot  which 
he  had  sanctified  by  his  life;  and 
that,  owing  to  persecutions  or  other 
causes,  it  should  have  been  moved 
at  a  later  period  to  an  inaccessible 
part  of  the  desert. 

When  we  reached  Haybee  we 
found  that  the  excavations  had 
been  commenced  a  day  or  two  prior 
to  our  arrival,  at  an  immense  ceme- 
tery of  rude  mummy-pits,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  three  miles  to  the 
eastward,  the  existence  of  which 
had  been  discovered,  not  long  be- 
fore, by  an  Arab,  whose  foot  sank 
into  a  hole.  They  had  since  been 
examined  and  rifled  by  the  peas- 
ants, who  hoped  to  find  treasure ; 
but  our  investigations  proved  that 
nothing  of  any  value  was  likely  to 
be  found  there.  The  bury  ing- ground 
was  evidently  of  the  poorer  class- 
es ;  and  beyond  a  few  rude  wooden 
masks,  some  painted  fragments  of 
wooden  coffins,  and  mummy -nets 
composed  of  small  green  porcelain 
beads,  nothing  of  interest  was  dis- 
covered ;  and  it  was  determined  to 
begin  digging  immediately  beneath 
the  massive  structure  in  brick,  that 
apparently  formed  part  of  the  en- 
ceinte in  which  the  ancient  temple 
of  Isis  was  situated,  in  the  hope  of 
coming  upon  the  relics  of  that  edi- 
fice. Instead  of  this  we  dropped, 
about  six  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  upon  the  entrance  to  a 
mummy-pit,  into  which,  as  soon  as 
a  sufficiently  large  hole  had  been 
made  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  a 
man's  body,  I  descended  with  can- 
dles. The  scramble  was  a  most 


disagreeable  and  difficult  one.  The 
rough  unhewn  stone  roofing  was 
seldom  more  than  three  feet  from 
the  floor  of  the  pit,  which  was 
thickly  strewn  with  the  mummies 
of  human  bodies.  *  Among  these 
one  had  to  grope  about  on  one's 
hands  and  knees.  Sometimes  I 
was  obliged  to  assume  an  even 
more  prostrate  attitude,  and  pull 
myself  over  the  bones,  and  skulls, 
and  rags,  lying  almost  flat  upon 
them.  In  this  way  I  advanced 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  for  a 
distance,  as  nearly  as  I  could  cal- 
culate, of  thirty-five  yards.  I  had 
no  difficulty  in  breathing,  although 
there  was  a  peculiar  and  indescrib- 
able odour,  perfectly  free,  however, 
from  the  taint  of  corruption.  The 
pits  had  evidently  been  visited  and 
rifled  at  some  very  remote  period. 
The  sarcophagi  were  broken  into 
fragments,  and  in  most  cases  the 
bodies  had  been  taken  from  them, 
and  were  lying,  more  or  less  in  a 
disrupted  condition,  by  their  sides. 
At  last  I  arrived  at  a  small  circu- 
lar chamber,  in  which  were  a  great 
many  fragments  of  wooden  coffins 
and  one  sarcophagus,  the  lid  of 
which  had  been  broken  in  the 
middle  ;  but  the  body,  beautifully 
packed,  was  undisturbed.  Only 
about  a  foot  of  the  central  part  of 
it  was  visible,  the  head  and  the 
feet  being  concealed  by  what  re- 
mained of  the  stone  coffin.  I 
could  not  therefore  make  out 
whether  it  was  a  male  or  a  fe- 
male; but  being  attracted  by  what 
appeared  a  piece  of  white  cloth, 
covered  with  characters,  sewn  on 
the  body,  I  put  my  hand  upon  it, 
and  it  instantly  sank  into  a  mass  of 
powder.  After  this  I  did  not  like 
to  grope  with  it  in  the  dark  near 
the  mummy's  head,  where  objects 
of  interest  are  usually  found;  but 
I  feel  convinced  that  they  had  been 
abstracted,  as  the  whole  pit  had 
evidently  been  thoroughly  searched 
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over;  but  it  must  have  been  very 
long  ago,  as  the  six  feet  of  solid 
soil  above  it  was  undisturbed  be- 
fore we  began  to  dig.  At  one  side 
of  the  circular  chamber  was  a  neatly 
hewn  receptacle,  about  seven  feet 
square,  the  entrance  to  which  was 
a  hole  two  feet  square,  through 
which  I  looked;  but  it  contained 
nothing  but  bones,  skulls,  and 
mummy-cloth:  the  only  object  I 
found  was  a  sort  of  urn  of  red  pot- 
tery, of  a  very  coarse  description, 
thirteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
same  in  height.  This  I  brought  to 
the  surface  with  me,  arriving  there 
in  a  state  of  extreme  fatigue  and 
prostration.  We  dug  down  in  two 
or  three  other  places  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  in  each  case  came 
upon  mummy-pits ;  but  they  did 
not  even  contain  sarcophagi,  and 
were  probably  those  used  by  the 
less  wealthy  part  of  the  community. 
It  was  becoming  manifest,  from  the 
extent  of  the  necropolis,  that  a  tem- 
ple of  great  importance  must  have 
stood  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, round  which  people  had  been 
buried  for  successive  ages,  until  the 
whole  place  was  undermined,  and 
space  had  become  so  scarce  that 
the  later  bodies  had  been  buried 
near  the  surface.  Some  of  these 
we  found  only  two  feet  down;  and 
a  method  of  sepulture  had  been 
adopted  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
has  never  before  been  noticed  in  the 
case  of  Egyptian  mummies.  Instead 
of  being  placed  in  stone  and  wooden 
coffins,  the  bodies  in  this  case,  after 
being  embalmed  and  swathed  in 
mummy  -  cloth,  were  neatly  packed 
in  cradles  made  out  of  the  branches 
of  palm -leaves  beautifully  bound 
together  with  flax  string.  The  pro- 
cess of  mummification  had  been  the 
rude  one  of  plunging  the  corpse 
into  a  preparation  of  boiling  bitu- 
men, —  a  system  resorted  to  by 
poor  people,  and  by  the  Egyp- 
tians generally  of  a  later  period, 


when  the  original  and  costly  art 
•  of  embalming  seems  to  have  been 
superseded  by  this  more  simple  but 
less  effective  process.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  in  no  case  did 
I  see  any  of  the  features  well  pre- 
served ;  and  with  the  exception  of 
one  woman's  feet,  which  remained 
beautifully  perfect,  the  flesh  was  a 
black  bituminous  compound  that 
crumbled  rapidly  to  the  touch.  I 
also  found  a  wig  of  long  black 
hair  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion. Mohamet  had  a  habit  of 
plunging  his  hand  into  the  mum- 
mies' stomachs,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  they  kept  their  jewels 
there.  I  tried  to  break  him  of  it, 
but  he  none  the  less  surreptitiously 
persisted  in  the  practice.  In  some 
cases  the  twisted  coloured  cords, 
and  the  thick  linen  cloths  in  which 
the  mummy  was  wrapped,  were  as 
strong  and  well  preserved  as  on 
the  first  day  of  their  use.  "We  were 
more  anxious  to  find  inscriptions 
or  architectural  remains  than  mum- 
my jewels  or  ornaments,  and  deter- 
mined to  open  a  trench  at  the  spot 
where  we  had  originally  found  the 
ovals  of  King  Pinadjem  and  the 
mention  of  the  grand  sanctuary 
of  Isis  on  the  burnt  bricks.  We 
only  had  a  force  of  ten  men,  so 
the  work  was  slow  and  most  unsat- 
isfactory. When  we  had  got  down 
about  eight  feet  we  came  to  the 
end  of  the  burnt  brick,  but  the 
unburnt  commenced  and  seemed  in- 
terminable. After  running  it  hori- 
zontally at  a  width  of  three  feet  for 
some  yards,  we  again  came  to  un- 
burnt brick ;  we  then  struck  at  right 
angles,  and  always  with  the  same  re- 
sult,— whichever  way  we  went,  no- 
thing but  brick,  burnt  or  unburnt. 
We  had  hoped  to  find  that  these 
bricks  composed  the  walls  of  temples 
or  houses ;  but  they  must  either  have 
formed  part  of  some  solid  substruc- 
ture, upon  which  an  edifice  or  mon- 
ument had  been  erected,  or  else 
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the  massive  walls  of  an  enceinte 
that  enclosed  the  whole  area  in 
which  the  temple  was  placed.  That 
Haybee  was  at  one  period  a  most 
important  centre  of  Isis-worship, 
we  found  enough  to  prove,  as 
among  the  burnt  bricks  we  found 
the  words  Isembheb  or  "  The  Isis 
of  Heb,"  and  the  ovals  of  Eamen- 
kheper.  He  was  the  fifth  pontiff 
monarch  of  the  twenty-first  dynasty, 
whose  ovals  I  had  already  found  on 
the  bricks  sixty  miles  higher  up  the 
river  at  Kom  el  Kafara.  "Whether 
a  grand  sanctuary  had  been  estab- 
lished here  at  an  earlier  date,  or 
whether  the  importance  of  Haybee 
as  a  locality  sacred  to  the  worship 
of  Isis  dates  only  from  the  reigns  of 
those  kings  who  have  thus  identi- 
fied their  names  with  her  temple, 
we  have  as  yet  no  means  of  deter- 
mining; but  the  inscriptions  on  the 
bricks,  the  enceinte  of  masonry  of 
immense  thickness  with  which  the 
natural  cliffs  were  faced,  and  the 
extent  of  the  necropolis,  all  go  to 
prove  that  the  city  of  Isembheb 
was  a  great  centre  of  Isis-worship, 
and  flourished  especially  during  the 
twenty-first  dynasty,  or  about  1100 
years  B.C.  In  order  to  discover  the 
thickness  of  the  brick- facing  to  "the 
cliff,  we  dug  into  it  at  its  base,  and 
found  it  to  be  about  ten  feet ;  but 
in  other  places  it  was  much  thicker. 
We  also  dug  down  into  the 
brick  at  the  top  of  the  cliff  for 
about  eight  feet  without  coming  to 
the  rock.  We  extracted,  however, 
at  least  a  bushel  of  ears  of  thrashed 
barley,  which  had  apparently  been 
used  as  a  cement,  and  a  large  solid 
block  of  wood  perforated  at  both 
ends,  which  had  been  built  in  with 
the  brick.  To  look  for  the  temple 
of  Isis  in  this  great  stack  of  brick- 
work with  only  ten  men,  was  like 
looking  for  a  needle  in  a  bundle 
of  hay.  We  had  no  clue  where 
to  begin,  and  the  result  of  each 
day's  work  was  simply  to  stack  a 


heap  of  bricks  outside  the  well  from 
which  they  had  been  taken,  and 
the  solid  walls  of  which  were  still 
composed  of  them.  While  the 
men  were  working,  I  explored  the 
mounds  in  every  direction.  They 
covered  an  area  of  rock  about  half 
a  mile  long  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
wide ;  this  had  been  quarried  into 
within  the  last  ten  years  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  stone  for  the 
sugar-factories  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  The  blasting  had  re- 
vealed the  openings  of  rock-tombs 
which  had  been  entered  by  the 
workmen  employed,  and  the  sar- 
cophagi had  been  destroyed  in  the 
hope  of  finding  treasure.  We  were 
assured  by  the  natives  on  the  spot 
that  many  objects  of  value  had 
thus  been  obtained ;  but  their  asser- 
tions must  always  be  accepted  with 
considerable  reserve  in  matters  of 
this  sort.  I  penetrated  into  several 
of  these  caves,  the  entrances  to 
which  were  generally  filled  with 
sand,  but  were  known  to  the  peas- 
ants. One  of  these  into  which 
I  crawled  contained  several  large 
chambers,  and  among  the  broken 
pieces  of  wooden  coffin  I  found  a 
very  fairly  preserved  mask,  the  eyes 
painted  white  and  black,  and  the 
rest  of  the  face  very  slightly  tinted. 
When  I  emerged  to  the  surface  after 
the  scramble  among  legs,  and  arms, 
and  ribs,  I  found  grouped  round 
the  small  hole  that  formed  the 
entrance,  a  native  gentleman  with 
a  sun-umbrella,  two  native  ladies, 
and  a  male  friend  carrying  a  lantern. 
They  were  mere  fellaliin  ;  and  the 
women,  one  of  whom  was  young 
and  pretty,  were  not  so  particular 
as  they  might  have  been  about 
covering  their  faces.  As  from  the 
presence  of  the  lantern  they  seemed 
to  have  some  design  on  the  mum- 
my-pit, I  asked  them  what  they 
wanted;  and  I  was  informed  in  the 
most  delicate  manner  possible  by 
the  leading  personage,  that  he  was 
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looking  for  an  easily  accessible  tomb 
into  which  the  young  and  pretty 
woman  might  enter.  She  mean- 
time coyly  cast  her  eyes  first  upon 
the  ground,  and  then  wistfully  into 
the  hole  from  which  I  had  just 
emerged  upon  all  -  fours.  "  Sir," 
said  my  informant,  "  she  has  at 
present  the  misfortune  of  being 
childless,  but  half  an  hour  alone  in 
one  of  these  caves  will  put  that  all 
right."  I  explained  that  I  knew 
of  others  more  easy  to  get  into, 
to  which  I  recommended  her  to 
repair ;  and  the  party  trotted  off, 
apparently  convinced  that  a  short 
period  of  seclusion  in  a  mummy- 
pit  was  an  infallible  receipt  for  a 
son  and  heir.  I  found  that  this 
superstition  was  a  very  common 
one  among  the  peasants,  and  I  had 
hardly  reached  the  boat  when  I 
became  aware  of  another  quite  as 
singular.  A  furious  fight  was  going 
on  between  two  of  the  crew,  who  were 
so  exasperated  against  each  other 
that  they  were  separated  with  some 
difficulty.  On  inquiring  into  the 
cause  of  the  quarrel,  I  was  informed 
that  one  of  them  had  shortly  before 
arrived  with  a  mummy's  hand, 
which  he  had  put  into  a  cupboard 
used  by  the  crew  for  stowing  away 
food  and  other  things.  One  of 
them  had  objected  to  its  being  put 
there,  and  hence  the  row.  I  natu- 
rally inquired  what  he  wanted  the 
hand  for,  and  was  told,  to  put  it 
under  his  left  arm  as  a  cure  against 
fever.  I  cross-examined  Mohamet 
in  regard  to  this,  and  found  that 
he  had  himself  secured  a  foot, 
but  he  admitted  that  he  doubted 
its  efficacy  :  he  had  no  doubt,  from 
repeated  experience,  about  the  hand. 
He  had  a  friend  in  Cairo  who  had 
one,  and  he  always  borrowed  it  and 
put  it  under  his  left  arm  when  he 
had  fever  with  unvarying  success, 
but  he  had  never  tried  a  foot.  I 
asked  him  whether  the  hand  of  any 
dead  man  would  do,  but  he  said  it 


must  be  a  mummy's,  and  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation ;  bones  were 
of  no  use.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting caves  I  examined  was  also 
the  most  difficult  to  enter.  The  roof 
had  sunk  so  much  that  it  rested 
on  the  upper  tier  of  sarcophagi, 
and  these  were  so  close  together 
that  I  had  first  to  send  a  man  in, 
then  lie  down  on  my  side  and  make 
him  draw  me  by  my  legs  between 
two  sarcophagi,  which  were  just  far 
enough  apart  to  admit  the  passage 
of  a  thin  man,  and  then  only  after 
a  jam  that  threatened  to  rub  the 
buttons  off  one's  waistcoat.  "When  I 
did  get  in,  and  could  raise  myself  to 
my  knees,  I  found  sarcophagi  every- 
where. The  stone  faces  on  some 
of  their  lids  were  most  striking  in 
their  majestic  repose.  Out  of  about 
thirty,  I  could  only  find  six  which 
had  not  been  broken  into  either  at 
the  side  or  the  lid ;  but  the  spoilers 
had  been  contented  with  thrusting 
in  their  hands,  as  in  no  case  had 
the  mummies  been  abstracted.  Nor, 
what  disappointed  me  most,  was 
a  trace  of  inscription  to  be  found 
anywhere. 

We  now  took  the  men  off  bur- 
rowing uselessly  among  the  bricks, 
to  dig  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
cave  in  the  hope  of  finding  another 
that  had  never  been  entered.  This 
we  were  fortunate  enough  to  do ; 
and  the  chambers  which  contained 
the  coffins  were  spacious  enough  to 
stand  upright  in.  In  order  to  reach 
the  farthest,  it  was  necessary  to  de- 
scend a  shaft  for  a  few  feet ;  and 
then,  on  entering  this  last  receptacle, 
the  problem  suggested  itself  of  how 
the  sarcophagi  had  ever  been  placed 
there.  It  was  impossible  to  lower 
them  down  the  shaft,  which  was 
too  narrow  to  admit  them,  and  all 
round  was  the  smooth  limestone 
rock.  Six  of  the  most  promising- 
looking  sarcophagi  were  opened  in 
the  upper  and  lower  chambers.  On 
the  lid  of  one  was  a  magnificently 
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sculptured  head  of  a  man ;  and 
when,  the  lid  was  removed,  the  con- 
tents did  not  belie  the  promise  of 
the  exterior.  It  was  the  mummy 
of  a  giant,  but  only  the  black  bitu- 
minous flesh  adhered  to  the  huge 
bones.  The  bone  of  the  skull  was 
thicker  than  I  have  seen  in  that 
of  any  human  being  before.  There 
was  no  inscription  anywhere,  nor 
did  the  sarcophagus  contain  any- 
thing but  the  body.  Near  it  were 
three  Canopian  vases  of  alabaster 
about  a  foot  high.  The  lid  of  one 
consisted  of  a  carved  human  head, 
another  was  a  jackal's  head,  and 
the  third  that  of  a  cynocephalus. 
There  should  have  been  a  fourth 
with  the  head  of  a  hawk,  but  this 
was  missing.  They  should,  more- 
over, have  been  all  of  the  same 
shape;  but  one  differed  from  the 
others,  suggesting  the  idea  that 
they  had  not  been  specially  made 
for  the  deceased,  but  possibly  ob- 
tained from  some  other  tombs.  It 
was,  at  all  events,  contrary  to  the 
usual  practice  that  the  set  should 
neither  have  been  uniform  nor 
complete  :  nor  did  they  contain 
any  remains ;  but  these  may  have 
disappeared  with  time.  The  Can- 
opian vases  were  used  to  contain 
the  heart,  viscera,  and  intestines  of 
the  deceased.  After  they  had  been 
embalmed  and  placed  within  them, 
the  priest  elevated  them  to  the  sun, 
making  use  of  the  following  invoca- 
tion :  "0  thou  Sun,  our  sovereign 
Lord,  and  all  ye  deities  who  have 
given  life  to  man,  receive  me,  and 
grant  me  an  abode  with  the  eternal 
gods.  During  the  whole  course  of 
my  life  I  have  scrupulously  wor- 
shipped the  gods  my  fathers  taught 
me  to  adore.  I  have  ever  honoured 
my  parents  who  begat  this  body. 
I  have  killed  no  one ;  I  have  de- 
frauded no  one  ;  nor  have  I  done 
an  injury  to  any  man :  and  if  I 
have  committed  any  other  fault 
during  my  life,  either  in  eating 


or  drinking,  it  has  not  been  done 
for  myself,  but  for  these  things." 
The  four  heads  on  the  lid  repre- 
sent respectively  the  four  genii  of 
Amenthi  —  the  Egyptian  infernal 
regions.  It  was  after  the  body 
had  been  deprived  of  these  parts 
that  the  actual  process  of  embalm- 
ing took  place,  which  consisted  in 
steeping  it  for  seventy  days  in  na- 
tron, after  which  it  was  taken  out 
and  carefully  wrapped,  every  mem- 
ber separately,  in  cloths — those  of 
the  finest  texture  inside.  During 
the  whole  time  that  the  body  was 
being  soaked  in  the  natron,  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased  mourned 
for  him ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
in  the  account  we  have  of  the  em- 
balming of  Jacob  by  Joseph,  the 
period  of  mourning  tallies  exactly 
with  that  which  we  know  from 
Egyptian  sources  was  the  time 
during  which  the  steeping  process 
lasted.  We  read  that  "Joseph  com- 
manded his  servants  the  physicians 
to  embalm  his  father  :  and  the  phy- 
sicians embalmed  Israel.  And  forty 
days  were  fulfilled  for  him  ;  for  so 
are  fulfilled  the  days  of  those  which 
are  embalmed  :  and  the  Egyptians 
mourned  for  him  threescore  and 
ten  days." 

Nothing  more  was  found  in  these 
caves,  and  nothing  in  the  other  sar- 
cophagi, beyond  a  small  papyrus 
roll,  which  was  apparently  a  charm, 
as  the  string  by  which  it  hung 
round  the  child's  neck  in  whose 
coffin  it  was  found,  remained  at- 
tached. It  was  impossible,  in  the 
absence  of  inscriptions,  to  deter- 
mine the  date  of  these  mummies ; 
but  the  fact  that  the  former  did 
not  exist  is  rather  in  favour  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  latter,  as, 
just  in  proportion  as  we  go  back- 
wards in  Egyptian  history,  do  hier- 
oglyphics on  the  coffins  and  orna- 
ments inside  become  rare.  Cir- 
cumstances now  compelled  us  to 
terminate  our  researches,  which  had 
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been  disappointing  on  the  whole. 
They  had,  however,  revealed  three 
facts  of  interest :  first,  that  this  lo- 
cality must  undoubtedly  have  been 
a  spot  of  great  sanctity,  at  which 
the  worship  of  Isis  was  celebrat- 
ed at  a  "  grand  sanctuary  "  during 
the  twenty -first  dynasty ;  second- 
ly, that  there  existed  a  mode  of 
sepulture  in  cradles  made  of  the 
stems  of  palm-leaves,  not  hitherto 
known  to  have  been  practised  by 
the  Egyptians;  and  thirdly,  that 
there  are  sarcophagi  which  we 
opened  and  examined  carved  with 
great  care,  and  therefore  the  tombs 
evidently  of  people  of  importance, 
destitute  alike  of  those  relics  and 
inscriptions  that  are  almost  inva- 
riably to  be  found  with  similar  mon- 
uments. Excepting  the  Canopiaii 
vases,  which  were  sent  to  the  mu- 
seum at  Boulak";  we  had  nothing  to 
carry  away  with  us  as  mementoes 
of  our  labours  except  palm-branch 
cradles  containing  mummies ;  and 
these  are  too  cumbrous  as  articles  of 
baggage,  and  too  inconvenient  as 
curiosities  after  one  has  got  them 
safely  home,  to  be  desirable  pos- 
sessions. Considering  the  precau- 
tions which  the  ancient  Egyptians 
adopted  to  preserve  the  material 
parts  of  their  being  in  a  proper 
condition  for  their  souls  to  re-enter 
when  the  moment  of  resurrection 
arrived,  it  seems  rather  hard  that 
the  elaborate  process  they  adopted 
to  give  effect  to  this  cherished 
belief  should  be  thus  ruthlessly 
sacrificed  in  the  interest  of  his- 
tory and  science.  There  was  some- 
thing painful  in  disturbing  a  poor 
body  that  had  been  hermetically 
sealed  up  in  a  stone  box,  waiting 
to  rise,  for  three  thousand  years, 
in  a  state  of  tolerable  preservation, 
and  taking  away  his  skull  because 
of  its  unusual  thickness;  and  for 
some  time  after  my  Haybee  re- 
searches, I  could  not  shake  off  the 
feeling"  of  being  somewhat  of  a 
"  body-snatcher." 


Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
periences which  have  befallen  the 
human  remains  of  an  ancient  race, 
occurred  to  some  mummies  that 
were  taken  to  Paris,  subsequently 
to  the  occupation  of  Egypt  under 
the  first  Uapoleon,  and  placed  in 
the  Louvre.  After  the  curiosity  in 
regard  to  them  had  worn  off,  they 
became  a  nuisance,  and  owing  to 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  climate, 
in  the  course  of  years  slightly  offen- 
sive. They  had  been  stowed  away 
in  the  garrets  of  the  Louvre,  and 
the  curators  had  year  after  year 
been  endeavouring  to  solve  the 
problem  of  how  they  could  most 
decently  be  got  rid  of,  when  the 
revolution  of  1830  broke  out.  As 
every  one  will  remember,  many  of 
the  heroes  of  that  episode  fell  in 
the  court  of  the  Louvre.  When  the 
curators  observed  that  graves  were 
being  dug  for  distinguished  patriots 
and  republicans  under  their  very 
noses,  the  brilliant  idea  occurred 
to  them  to  slip  surreptitiously  into 
the  same  resting-places  the  bodies 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  which  had 
for  so  long  been  a  cause  of  embar- 
rassment to  them.  With  the  in- 
spiration of  genius  they  seized  the 
opportunity,  and  thus  associated 
the  past  and  the  present  of  two  great 
nations  by  a  common  sepulture  of 
those  who  had  been  distinguished 
members  of  both.  But  the  honour 
which  had  thus  been  conferred 
upon  the  mummies  was  nothing  to 
what  was  yet  in  store  for  them. 
When  the  glorious  days  of  1848 
arrived,  it  was  decided  to  exhume 
the  heroes  who  had  been  buried  in 
the  court  of  the  Louvre,  and  re- 
move them  with  great  pomp  and 
ceremony  to  the  Place  de  la  Bastille. 
The  secret  of  the  mummies'  burial 
had  been  well  kept ;  and  when  they 
were  disinterred  with  their  com- 
panions of  modern  date,  to  the 
superficial  observer  there  was  noth- 
ing to  distinguish  their  bones  from 
those  of  an  ordinary  French  repub- 
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lican.  They  were  therefore  all 
exhumed  together,  and  formed  the 
most  interesting,  and  possibly  most 
respectable,  part  of  the  procession 
which  traversed  Paris  on  that  oc- 
casion. Then  magnificent  funeral 
orations  were  made  over  them  by 
fervid  orators,  who  little  suspected 
whose  bones  they  were  thus  hon- 
ouring ;  and  to  this  day  these  mum- 
mies are  awaiting  the  final  moment 
under  the  Column  of  July.  Mean- 
time, according  to  the  ancient  be- 
lief of  the  Egyptians,  the  remark- 
able adventures  which  have  thus 
befallen  these  bodies  have  been 
narrowly  watched  by  their  souls ; 
for  it  was  the  idea  of  the  Egyptians 
that  the  soul  retained  the  warmest 
interest  in  the  body  after  death — 
not  merely  from  a  natural  feeling 
of  affection  and  sympathy  for  a 
shell,  so  to  speak,  which  one  has 
inhabited  once,  and  would  under 
certain  altered  conditions  inhabit 
again,  but  because  it  was  all  that 
the  individual  could  leave  for  the 
world  to  remember  him  by ;  and 
hence  he  was  desirous  that  his 
body  should  be  preserved  in  as  per- 
fect a  state  as  possible,  and  under 
such  conditions  of  splendour  and 
durability  as  befitted  earthly  re- 
mains which  were  ultimately  des- 
tined to  immortality. 

It  was  natural  that  those  living 
on  earth  should  regard  these  em- 
balmed memorials  with  the  utmost 
respect  and  veneration  ;  and  they 
therefore  from  time  to  time  repaired 
to  the  tombs  of  their  deceased  rel- 
atives and  placed  small  statuettes 
there,  just  as  persons  in  the  present 
day  cover  the  graves  of  those  who 
have  passed  away  with  immortelles. 
Quantities  of  these  have  been  found 
in  the  tombs,  and  are  to  be  seen 
in  every  good  collection  of  Egyp- 
tian antiquities,  and  can  indeed 
be  obtained  without  difficulty  at 
curiosity  shops ;  but  an  erroneous 
idea  often  prevails  regarding  them 
among  collectors,  who  are  under 


the  impression  that  they  were  pre- 
siding genii  of  some  sort.  They 
invariably  represent  the  deceased 
person  as  he  is  supposed  to  be  at 
present,  in  an  intermediate  condi- 
tion somewhat  resembling  purga- 
tory, or  the  Hades  of  the  Greeks ; 
and  he  therefore  bears  not  his  own 
form,  but  that  of  Osiris,  under 
whose  special  protection  he  is,  and 
hence  he  is  called  an  Osirian.  This 
accounts  for  the  exact  similarity  of 
all  these  figures,  which  are  of  every 
size,  most  usually  of  green  porce- 
lain. The  hands  of  the  Osirian 
are  folded  on  his  breast,  and  clasp 
the  implements  of  labour ;  at  his 
back  hangs  a  little  bag  of  grain, — 
the  seeds  which  it  contains  repre- 
sent the  good  deeds  of  his  earthly 
life,  which  he  goes  to  sow  in  the 
Elysian  fields,  where  the  object 
of  his  labour  is,  with  the  help  of 
Osiris,  the  final  overcoming  of 
evil  by  good  work.  The  Osirian 
is  generally  styled  "  illuminated," 
and  is  regarded  as  having  been 
justified  before  God  by  Osiris,  who, 
when  on  earth,  was,  with  Isis  and 
Horus,  a  manifestation  of  the 
Divine  Trinity — Amon,  Maut,  and 
Khons.  He  was  slain  by  his  son 
Typhon,  who  became  the  principle 
of  darkness,  as  Osiris  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  light,  and  now  acts  the 
part  of  judge  and  protector  of  the 
dead  in  the  other  world.  Thus  we 
have  the  expression  occasionally 
occurring  in  the  Egyptian  mythol- 
ogy— if  mythology  it  can  be  called 
— "justified  in  Osiris." 

The  statuettes  are  covered  with 
hieroglyphics,  varying  but  little  in 
signification,  and  extracted  from 
the  Book  of  the  Dead,  or  funereal 
ritual.  The  sentences  selected  are 
those  when  the  soul  in  Hades  ad- 
dresses his  shade,  called  Ushabti,  an 
intermediate  form  of  the  being  be- 
tween the  soul  and  the  body,  which 
is  supposed  to  guard  the  latter  on 
earth.  The  shade  occasionally  re- 
sponds, assenting  to  the  propositions 
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of  the  soul,  which  are  conveyed  in 
ideas  of  great  beauty.  Thus  the 
inscription  on  one  in  my  possession 
is  in  memory  of  a  gentleman  at- 
tached to  the  Court  of  Psametik, 
the  founder  of  the  twenty- sixth 
dynasty,  who  was  named  by  Sar- 
danapalus,  after  the  conquest  of 
Egypt,  governor  at  Thebes,  and 
who  afterwards  made  himself  king. 
The  date  of  the  statuette  would 
therefore  be  about  660  B.C.  The 
inscription  runs  as  follows : — 

"The  illuminated  Osirian,  attache- 
royal  of  Psametik  at  Thebes,  Cheotep. 
He  says,  'O  Ushabti,  I,  the  attache- 
royal  at  Thebes,  Cheotep,  am  able  to 
do  the  necessary  work  in  the  Elysian 
fields, — to  carry  the  sand  from  the 
east  to  the  west. 

" '  See  how  he  has  overcome  evil. 

"  '  To  fertilise  the  fields  ;  to  conduct 
water  through  the  streams,  renewing 
it.  I  am  taking  care. 

» <  Yes— thou— to  all  eternity.' " 

The  fact  that  we  should  have  open- 
ed six  sarcophagi  without  finding 
one  of  these  statuettes,  was,  I  be- 
lieve, unprecedented  in  investiga- 
tions of  this  description. 

I  suppose  the  result  of  any  at- 
tempt to  arrive  at  some  definite 
idea  of  the  religion  of  an  ancient 
people  by  a  study  of  the  imper- 
fect records  and  monuments  of  it 
which  they  may  have  left,  de- 
pends very  much  upon  the  attitude 
of  mind  and  theological  prejudices 
which  influence  those  who  investi- 
gate it ;  and  that  if  a  philosophi- 
cal commission  were  appointed  two 
thousand  years  hence  to  report  upon 
the  religion  of  ancient  Europe,  an. 
examination  of  the  pictures  of  the 
Trinity,  of  the  Madonna  and  Child, 
of  the  Scriptural  illustrations  upon 
the  stained  glass  of  the  ruined 
cathedrals,  of  the  shrines  of  saints, 
of  crucifixes,  relics,  and  such  frag- 
ments of  the  Bible — and  especially 
of  the  Old  Testament — as  had  sur- 
vived the  wreck  of  ages,  supposing 
they  could  be  preserved  for  so  long 


a  period, — would  lead  them  to  con- 
struct a  theology  very  different  from 
the  Christian  religion  even  as  it 
exists  at  the  present  day  in  its 
purest  form.  They  might  possi- 
bly refer  to  it  as  a  polytheistic  or 
a  pagan  system  penetrated  with  a 
very  high  moral  quality,  but  never- 
theless debased  by  many  supersti- 
tions, degrading  alike  to  the  Crea- 
tor and  His  worshippers.  We  are 
in  the  same  difficulty  in  regard  to 
the  religion  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians. If  we  assume  the  records 
of  it  which  have  descended  to  us 
to  possess  an  esoteric  meaning,  they 
may  contain  a  morality  as  pure, 
and  a  theology  as  profound,  as  any 
by  which  it  has  been  succeeded. 
If  we  regard  only  its  exoteric  as- 
pect, it  possesses  little  claim,  upon 
our  religious  sentiments.  Many  of 
its  external  observances  present  a 
marvellous  similarity  to  those  of 
the  Hebrews,  which  may  possibly 
be  accounted  for  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  residence  of  the  latter  in 
Egypt.  Thus,  if  we  compare  the 
ten  Hermetic  books  relating  to  the 
Egyptian  priesthood,  with  those  of 
Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deutero- 
nomy, we  find  a  remarkable  agree- 
ment in  ceremonial  observance.  The 
Egyptian  altars  of  sacrifice  may  be 
seen  in  the  Boulak  museum ;  and 
we  know  that  the  laws  concerning 
the  choice  of  victims,  purification, 
the  dress  of  the  priests,  and  the 
regulations  to  be  observed  by  them 
while  officiating,  all  bear  so  strik- 
ing a  resemblance  to  the  Mosaic 
ceremonial,  that  we  can  scarcely 
suppose  it  to  have  been  fortuitous. 
Wilkinson  gives  us  in  his  book 
an  illustration  of  "  one  of  the  sacred 
boats  or  arks  with  two  figures  rep- 
resenting cherubim,"  and  he  tells 
us  that  the  overshadowing  wings 
were  those  of  two  figures  of  the 
goddess  Truth.  "  This  ark,"  he 
remarks,  "  was  carried  with  great 
pomp  by  the  priests,  a  certain  num- 
ber being  selected  for  that  duty, 
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who,  supporting  it  on  their  should- 
ers by  means  of  long  staves  passing 
through  metal  rings  by  the  side  of 
the  sledge  on  which  it  stood,  brought 
it  into  the  temple,  where  it  was 
placed  on  the  stand  or  table,  in 
order  that  the  prescribed  ceremonies 
might  be  performed  before  it."  The 
stand  was  also  carried  in  the  pro- 
cession by  another  set  of  priests 
following  the  shrine,  by  means  of 
similar  staves.  The  same  is  said  to 
have  been  the  custom  of  the  Jews 
in  some  of  their  religious  proces- 
sions, as  in  carrying  the  ark  u  to  its 
place,  into  the  oracle  of  the  house, 
to  the  most  holy  place,  when  the 
Temple  was  built  by  Solomon."* 
The  analogy  might  be  extended  to 
great  length,  not  merely  in  the  cere- 
monial but  in  the  moral  code,  as 
showing  the  influence  which  their 
sojourn  in  Egypt  exercised  over  the 
religious  observances  of  the  Jews 
and  their  leader — as,  for  instance,  in 
the  mention  of  three  out  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  already  alluded  to 
in  the  invocation  to  the  Sun,  and 
in  some  of  the  sentences  contained 
in  the  code  of  justification.  "  I  have 
not  moved  my  neighbour's  land- 
mark ;  I  have  not  caused  my  neigh- 
bour to  shed  tears,"  recall  the 
Mosaic  injunctions,  "Thou  shalt  not 
remove  thy  neighbour's  landmark ; "  t 
"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself."  +  Indeed  it  is  certain  that 
Moses, — who,  we  are  told,  was  learn- 
ed in  all  the  knowledge  of  the  Egyp- 
tians— who,  according  to  Philo  and 
Clemens  of  Alexandria,  had  studied 
their  hieroglyphics,  and  had  been 
a  priest  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun 
himself, — was  not  ignorant  of  the 
purer  or  more  internal  side  of  the 
Egyptian  theology.  He  must  have 
known  that  its  apparent  polythe- 
ism was  only  symbolical,  and  that 
it  was  a  pure  monotheism, — that 


is  to  say,  that  it  consisted  in  a 
belief  in  one  God,  whose  qualities 
and  attributes  were  personified  by 
a  corresponding  number  of  ac- 
tive agents  or  obedient  divinities. 
These,  when  they  were  represent- 
ed by  objects  in  nature,  became 
objects  of  worship.  Thus  the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  hawk,  the  king,  the 
bull,  the  beetle,  all  typified  at- 
tributes, or  were,  in  the  modern 
parlance  of  Swedenborg,  "corre- 
spondences ; "  but  while  the  learned 
only  regarded  them  as  such,  the 
common  people  invested  them  with 
a  divine  character,  and  ultimately 
became  worshippers  of  them. 

It  is  recorded  that  the  Roman 
travellers  of  ancient  times  were  en- 
tirely unable  to  reconcile  the  ad- 
vanced culture  and  philosophy  of 
the  Egyptians  with  much  that  ap- 
peared to  them  degrading  in  their 
religion.  Thus,  on  visiting  their 
temples,  and  marvelling  at  the  ma- 
jestic beauty  of  their  architecture, 
and  the  taste  and  harmony  which 
characterised  the  decoration  of  their 
courts  and  chambers,  they  were  dis- 
gusted, on  arriving  at  the  innermost 
sanctuary,  and  being  allowed  to 
peep  round  the  corner  of  the  veil 
of  the  temple,  to  find,  instead  of 
the  magnificent  statue  of  a  god,  as 
they  expected,  a  solitary  live  ani- 
mal, of  a  species  common  to  the 
country,  reclining  upon  a  gorgeous 
carpet,  and  ornamented  with  jewels. 
The  Egyptians  explained  the  anom- 
aly by  affirming  that  it  was  more 
honourable  to  the  Deity  to  wor- 
ship Him  through  an  emblem  per- 
vaded with  His  life,  breathing  with 
His  breath,  and  fashioned  by  His 
hand,  than  to  invest  a  block  of 
dead  matter,  formed  by  the  skill  of 
man  into  a  human  likeness  with 
the  attributes  of  Deity,  and  to  wor- 
ship Him  in  it.  Again,  the  Deity, 


*  The  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  i.  p.  268. 
+  Deuteronomy  xix.  14. 
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or  divine  abstraction,  which  in  the 
belief  of  the  early  Egyptians  ap- 
pears to  have  been  bisexual  in 
character,  divine  father  and  mo- 
ther in  one,  latterly  became  sub- 
divided into  an  infinite  number  of 
divinities,  almost  each  attribute  be- 
coming a  separate  god  or  goddess. 
Thus  we  have  as  different  names  for 
Isis — Maut,  the  Universal  Mother; 
ISTeith,  the  Maternal  Virgin ;  Athyr, 
the  Mother  of  God;  Hathor,  the 
Model  of  Mothers  —  the  Mysteri- 
ous Mother  of  the  World,  —  and 
other  names,  signifying  respectively, 
the  Soul  of  the  Universe,  or 
"World's  Soul,"  the  Queen  of 
Justice,  the  Mirror  of  Virtue,  the 
Queen  of  Heaven,  and  so  forth. 
All  these  names  had  really  refer- 
ence as  much  to  one  goddess,  who 
was  at  the  same  time  God,  as  simi- 
lar names  refer  only  in  one  phase 
of  Christianity  to  the  Virgin  Mary; 
but  they  became  in  process  of  time 
many  goddesses, — and  so  with  the 
attributes  of  Amon  the  Creator, 
who  as  Amon-ra  became  the  "  Light 
of  the  World,"  and  as  Osiris  incar- 
nated himself  upon  it.  We  can  well 
understand  why  Moses,  who  had 
seen  the  abuses  which  grew  out  of 
this  system  of  appealing  to  the  im- 
agination of  the  masses,  should  in- 
sist, as  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  purer  religion  which  he  felt 
himself  divinely  commissioned  to 
impart  to  his  people,  upon  the  belief 
in  one  God  alone;  why  he  should 
denounce  the  worship  of  graven  im- 
ages, or  hieroglyphics  ;  and  why  he 
should  take  every  precaution  to  pre- 
vent his  people  from  sliding  back 
into  the  polytheistic  abuses  to  which 
it  is  evident  they  clung  for  many 
years  after  their  deliverance  from 
Egypt, — at  the  same  time  giving 
them  a  legal  and  ceremonial  code 
more  or  less  analogous  to  that  with 
which  they  had  been  familiar. 
What  does  strike  one  as  remark- 
able is,  that  all  reference  to  that 


future  life  which  played  so  great 
a  part  in  the  Egyptian  theology, 
should  have  been  entirely  omitted 
from  that  of  Moses.  We  hear 
nothing  of  any  ritual  of  burial,  or 
of  any  importance  being  attached 
to  the  condition  either  of  the  body 
or  the  soul  after  death.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  during  the  sojourn 
of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  they  prac- 
tised the  Egyptian  mode  of  sepul- 
ture :  Jacob  and  Joseph,  we  know, 
were  both  embalmed  ;  and  we  read 
at  a  later  time  "  that  the  manner 
of  the  Jews  "  was  to  bury  the  body 
wound  in  linen  cloths  with  spices. 
The  whole  theory  of  embalming  was 
based  upon  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  We  cannot  but  suppose  that 
the  Israelites  while  in  Egypt  be- 
lieved in  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  all  reference  to 
which  is  omitted  in  the  new  the- 
ology instituted  by  Moses.  We 
have  representations  on  the  sides 
of  Egyptian  tombs  of  souls  being 
literally  weighed  in  the  balance 
and  found  wanting ;  but  this  idea, 
so  familiar  to  the  Jews  while  in 
Egypt,  seems  to  have  dropped  out 
of  their  religious  belief  until  it 
was  revived  by  our  Saviour  1500 
years  after  they  had  left  it.  While, 
however,  the  Hebrew  lawgiver  di- 
lates so  amply  upon  the  duties  and 
observances  which  should  regulate 
the  conduct  and  worship  of  his 
people  on  earth,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  reference  to  a  hereafter,  we 
find  that  in  his  cosmogony  a  cer- 
tain analogy  exists  between  his  ac- 
count of  the  creation  of  the  world 
and  the  fall  of  man,  with  the  be- 
lief which  was  entertained  by  the 
Egyptians.  In  one  of  the  Her- 
metic books — which,  according  to 
Champollion  and  other  Egyptolo- 
gists, have  preserved  for  us  more 
accurately  than  can  be  found  else- 
where the  psychological  and  cosmo- 
logical  doctrines  of  the  most  ancient 
people — a  conversation  is  supposed 
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to  take  place  between  Pimander,  the 
Divine  Intelligence,  and  Thoth,  the 
Human  Intelligence, — the  former 
revealing  to  the  latter,  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  human  race,  the  origin 
of  the  soul,  its  destiny,  its  duties, 
and  the  penalties  and  rewards  in 
store  for  it, — which  I  think  so  inter- 
esting that  I  venture  to  quote  it. 
Thoth  desires  to  know  the  nature 
of  things  which  exist,  and  to  know 
God.  Pimander  accedes  to  his  re- 
quest, and  proceeds  to  show  him. 
the  primeval  condition  of  nature. 
Presenting  himself  as 

"  a  fearful  shade  in  oblique  folds,  he 
assumed  a  moist  character,  and  moved 
with  a  horrible  sound  ;  smoke  escaped 
from  it,  accompanied  by  noise.  Out 
of  this  noise  came  a  voice,  which 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  voice  of  Light. 
And  the  Word  issued  from  this  voice 
of  Light.  This  Word  was  sustained 
by  a  principle  of  moisture,  and  there 
arose  from  it  fire,  which,  clear  and 
light,  was  lost  in  the  atmosphere. 
The  light  here,  like  the  Spirit,  occu- 
pies the  space  between  the  water  and 
the  fire.  And  the  earth  and  the  waters 
were  so  intermingled  that  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  enveloped  by  the  waters, 
was  nowhere  apparent.  They  were 
both  moved  by  the  Word  of  the  Spirit, 
because  it  was  suspended  above  them  ; 
and  at  this  moment  Pimander  said, 
*  Hast  thou  understood  the  significa- 
tion of  this  apparition  ? '  I  answered, 
'  I  shall  know  it.'  He  added,  '  I  am 
this  Light.  I  am  Intelligence, — I  am 
thy  God  ;  and  I  am  more  ancient  than 
the  principle  of  moisture  which  escapes 
from  the  shades.  I  am  the  germ  of 
Thought, — the  Resplendent  Word — 
the  Son  of  God.  I  say  to  thee,  believe 
that  that  which  sees  and  understands 
in  thee  is  the  Word  of  the  Master, 
and  is  the  Thought  which  is  God  the 
Father.  They  are  in  no  wise  separate, 
and  their  union  is  life.  .  .  .  The 
operating  Intelligence  and  the  Word, 
enclosing  circles,  compose  a  mechan- 
ism which  revolves  with  immense  ve- 
locity from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
without  having  beginning  or  end. 
It  is  from  the  totality  of  these  circles 
that  the  inferior  elements  were  drawn. 
The  earth  engendered  the  animals 
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•which  were  in  her — the  quadrupeds, 
&c. ;  .  .  .  only  the  Intelligence,  Father 
of  all,  who  is  life  and  light,  procreated 
man  like  to  Himself,  and  received 
him  as  His  son  ;  for  he  was  beautiful, 
and  was  the  image  of  his  Father.  .  .  . 
But  man  having  seen  in  his  Father  the 
creator  of  all  things,  desired  also  to 
create,  and  he  rushed  from  the  con- 
templation of  his  Father  into  the 
sphere  of  generation.  He  desired  to 
penetrate  into  the  circles  and  to  rup- 
ture their  circumference  ;  and  having 
had  power  over  mortal  and  unreason- 
ing animals,  he  raised  himself  and 
stepped  out  of  the  bosom  of  harmony, 
penetrating  and  destroying  the  power 
of  the  circles.  Man  became  enam- 
oured of  nature,  and  thus  was  born  a 
form  of  being  deprived  of  reason  ;  .  .  . 
but  of  all  earthly  animals  man  alone 
is  gifted  with  a  double  existence,  mor- 
tal by  his  body,  immortal  by  his  real 
essence.  As  an  immortal,  everything 
was  subject  to  him,  while  other  liv- 
ing beings  obeyed  the  law  of  destiny. 
Thus  man  was  a  superior  harmony  ; 
but  having  willed  to  penetrate  into 
it,  he  fell  into  slavery." 

I  am  assured  by  a  friend  who 
was  for  many  years  connected  with 
the  Egyptian  department  in  the 
Louvre,  that  there  is  there,  on  the 
lid  of  a  mummy-coffin  —  which 
dates  many  years  before  the 
time  of  Moses — a  representation  of 
a  woman  under  the  form  of  a 
serpent  handing  an  apple  to  a 
man;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
Egyptian  theological  legend  ex- 
plaining the  incident.  It  is,  in- 
deed, difficult  to  estimate  the  ex- 
tent of  the  influence  which  the 
religion  and  philosophy  of  the 
most  ancient  people  have  exercised 
upon  the  moral  instincts  and  meta- 
physical thoughts  of  the  most 
highly  cultured  of  the  early  races 
of  the  world.  The  holy  singers  of 
antiquity,  Orpheus,  Musaeus,  Mel- 
ampus,  and  Eumolpus,  acquired  in 
Egypt  their  theological  wisdom. 
Lycurgus  and  Solon  introduced 
into  their  fatherland  all  the  wise 
regulations  they  there  became  ac- 
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(juaintecl  with.  It  was  in  Egypt 
that  Archimedes  invented  his  cel- 
ebrated water- screw,  and  applied 
it  to  the  irrigation  of  the  land. 
Pythagoras  was  a  long  time  in 
Egypt,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
his  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  was  derived  from  a  theology 
in  which  the  existence  of  the  spirit 
of  man  in  a  future  state  played  so 
prominent  a  part.  The  houses  in 
Heliopolis  in  which  Plato  and 
the  mathematician  Eudoxus  lived 
for  thirteen  years,  were  shown  to 
Strabo;  and  in  the  philosophy  of 
the  former,  we  have  abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  inspiration  of  Egyptian 
theology  —  for  in  it  we  find  the 
dogma  enunciated  that,  as  the 
masculine  and  feminine  principles 
pervaded  the  world,  they  must  as- 
oend  to  the  Creator,  who  must  have 
been  male  and  female  in  one  ;  hence 
we  have  Isis  under  the  form  of 
Neith  forming  one  with  Amon,  and 
out  of  their  dual  nature  generating 
the  dual  principle  of  the  universe 
— a  principle  which  Plato  adopts 
when  he  makes  Aristophanes  say, 
in  his  'Symposium,'— 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  sexes  were 
originally  three  in  number — not  two, 
as  they  are  now.  There  was  man, 
woman,  and  the  union  of  the  two, 
having  a  name  corresponding  to  this 
double  nature  which  had  once  a  real 
existence,  but  is  now  lost.  .  .  .  There 
was  a  time,  I  say,  when  the  two  were 
one  ;  but  now,  because  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  mankind,  God  has  dispersed  us 
as  the  Arcadians  were  dispersed  into 
villages  by  the  Lacedaemonians." 

Moses  too,  when  he  says  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  creation  of  the  world 
that  God  said,  "  Let  us  make  man 
in  »ur  image  and  after  our  like- 
ness," and  "  male  and  female  cre- 
ated He  them,"  suggests  the  same 
train  of  thought ;  for  the  creation 
of  the  woman  as  a  separate  indi- 


vidual took  place  some  time  after- 
wards. 

Carrying  this  principle  into  in- 
animate nature,  the  Egyptians  con- 
sidered the  air  male  because  it  pro- 
duced the  wind,  and  female  because 
it  was  cloudy  and  inert.  They  called 
the  sea  male  water,  and  every  other 
kind  of  water  female  water ;  fire 
which  burns  with  flame  male  fire, 
and  light  without  heat  female  fire  ; 
uncultivable  land  they  called  male 
earth,  and  cultivable  land  female 
earth. 

Again,  the  immaculate  virgin 
Neith — of  whom  it  was  written  over 
the  temple  dedicated  to  her  at  Sais, 
"  The  fruit  which  I  have  con- 
ceived is  the  sun " — may  have  ori- 
ginated an  idea  which  extended 
through  Asia,  and  have  been  de- 
veloped under  another  form  in 
Maya,  the  virgin  mother  of  Buddha. 

So,  standing  on  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  where  in  former  ages  the 
worship  of  the  divine  creatrix  Isis 
was  celebrated,  one  was  led  to  con- 
nect the  early  ideas  which  sprang 
from  her  worship,  which  pervaded 
all  religions  and  philosophies,  and 
were  perpetuated  in  temples  dedi- 
cated to  her  in  more  modern  coun- 
tries, and  the  traditions  and  names 
of  which  exist  even  to  the  present 
day.  Thus  she  had  her  temples  at 
Benevento  and  at  Pompeii ;  and  the 
village  of  Issy,  near  Paris,  is  called 
after  a  temple  which  once  existed 
there  in  her  honour. 

Eegarded  from  this  point  of  view, 
Egyptology  is  a  science  which  pos- 
sesses a  far  deeper  signification  than 
any  mere  archaeological,  historical, 
or  antiquarian  interest  which  may 
attach  to  it ;  and  the  old  land  of 
Khemi  may  contain  monuments 
and  graven  records,  still  to  be  dis- 
covered, destined  to  throw  light 
upon  those  mysterious  problems 
which  have  in  all  ages  agitated  the 
bosom  of  humanity. 
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"  SHALL  painting  be  confined  to 
the  sordid  drudgery  of  facsimile 
representations  of  merely  mortal 
and  perishing  substances,  and  not 
be,  as  poetry  and  music  are,  elevated 
into  its  own  proper  sphere  of  in- 
vention and  visionary  conception1? 
No,  it  shall  not  be  so  !  Painting, 
as  well  as  poetry  and  music,  exists 
and  exults  in  immortal  thoughts." 
In  these  characteristic  words  of 
William  Blake  we  have  in  brief 
and  emphatic  form  his  ideal  of 
graphic  art,  of  its  scope,  and  the 
loftiness  of  its  aim, — an  ideal  which 
was  also  that  of  David  Scott,  a 
painter  who  deserves  to  be  better 
known  in  these  days  when  imag- 
inative work  is  again  felt  to  be 
precious,  and  whose  life  and  pro- 
ductions may  be  nowhere  more 
fittingly  examined  than  in  this 
Magazine,  in  whose  pages,  some 
forty  years  ago,  he  expounded  his 
views  on  art. 

But  the  ideal  which  Blake's 
words  express  is  by  no  means 
widely  realised  even  in  our  own 
day,  and  was  even  less  widely 
realised  in  Blake's  time  than  in 
ours.  For  in  the  higher  and  more 
imaginative  departments  of  graphic 
art  how  little  has  been  done  in 
Protestant  England,  save  in  quite 
recent  times.  Here  indeed,  as  else- 
where, in  the  days  of  medievalism, 
men  strove  by  their  art  to  body 
forth  the  things  of  vision ;  and  the 
mouldering  carvings  of  our  cathe- 
drals still  picture  the  wiles  of  fiends 
and  the  triumphs  of  angels.  But 
since  the  Reformation  the  art  of 
England  has  concerned  itself  mainly 
with  the  sweet  and  common  felici- 
ties of  domestic  and  rural  life, — has 
at  any  rate  dealt  with  the  actual,  the 
immediately  present,  whenever  it 
has  dealt  with  anything  effectively. 


Holbein  is  the  first  painter  of 
power  working  in  our  country.  In 
his  own  land  he  is  something  of 
the  visionary  and  the  idealist, — he 
draws  his  "  Dance  of  Death,"  with 
its  weird  figures  that  close  the 
drama  of  time  and  bring  in  the 
things  that  are  to  be ;  but  the 
realist  is  always  the  better  half  of 
him,  and  round  his  vision  of  the 
Queen  of  Heaven  he  gathers  his 
quaint,  grave,  human  company  of 
the  Meyer  family.  He  settles  in 
England,  and  becomes  the  realist 
exclusively.  The  legacy  which  his 
life  amongst  us  has  bequeathed  to 
the  world  is  his  splendid  series  of 
portraits  of  our  sixteenth -century 
men  and  women. 

Yet  while  English  graphic  art 
was  thus  barren  of  the  highest 
imagination,  English  poetry  was 
soaring  into  the  empyrean, — our 
poets  were  dealing  effectively  with 
themes  which  in  Italy  had  been 
common  to  painting  as  well  as 
to  verse, — Chaucer,  like  Botticelli, 
dreaming  of  Spring  and  her 
"Menie;"  Spenser  setting  his  vir- 
tues and  vices  beside  those  of 
Giotto  in  the  Temple  of  Art;- and 
Milton,  like  Angelo,  picturing  the 
wars  of  Heaven.  And  even  in 
graphic  art  there  were  signs  that 
our  painters  felt  imagination  to  be 
the  best  and  master  thing.  Euseli 
and  Haydon  strove  after  it.  Rey- 
nolds must  needs  paint  nymphs 
and  tragic  muses,  sweet  and  stately 
personalities  indeed,  but  no  more 
divine  than  was  his  simple  por- 
traiture of  the  maids  and  matrons 
that  lived  around  him.  The  efforts 
of  these  men  indicate  a  struggle 
after  imagination  rather  than  its 
possession — they  simulate  a  virtue 
if  they  have  it  not ;  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  we  have,  until 
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the  time  of  Blake,  a  single  artist 
whose  designs,  dealing  with  the 
more  ideal  and  imaginative  class  of 
subjects,  hold  and  impress  the  spec- 
tator with  any  very  vivid  sense  of 
reality,  bear  any  authentic  impress 
of  a  vision  actually  seen  and  truly 
recorded. 

And  if  all  this  is  true  of  English, 
it  is  still  truer  of  Scottish  art. 
Beginning  with  portraiture  in  the 
hands  of  Jamesone  of  Aberdeen,  it 
has  been  effective  always  in  the 
portrayal  of  nature  and  of  man : 
strong  in  portraiture,  in  genre  paint- 
ing, in  landscape,  it  has  hardly 
entered  at  all  the  realms  of  ideal 
and  "  visionary  conception."  To 
the  main  tendencies  of  the  school 
the  works  of  David  Scott  are  a 
notable  exception,  and  one  of  the 
utmost  interest,  especially  when 
considered  in  the  light  of  more 
recent  efforts,  in  the  hands  of 
several  living  British  painters,  in 
the  direction  of  imaginative  art. 

The  pre-Raphaelite  movement, 
dating  from  1848,  was  no  less  an 
effort  after  truth  and  intensity  of 
sentiment  than  after  accurate  por- 
trayal of  nature.  Poetic  and  in- 
ventive treatment,  depth  and  in- 
tensity of  feeling,  expressed  by  face 
and  figure,  are — amid  all  that  may 
be  crude  and  faultful — at  least  as 
apparent  as  close  study  of  nature 
and  accumulation  of  varied  detail,  in 
Millais's "Carpenter's  Shop,"  Hunt's 
"Awakened  Conscience,"  and  Ros- 
setti's  "Annunciation."  Owing 
much  to  the  original  pre-Raphael- 
ites,  and  especially  influenced  by 
the  medieval  quaintness  and  the 
mystic  poetic  feeling  of  Rossetti,  is 
a  remarkable  group  of  artists,  in- 
cluding Frederick  Sandys,  M.  J. 
Lawless,  and  Simeon  Solomon. 
Known  most  of  them  as  painters, 
they  were  more  prolific  as  designers, 
contributing  early  in  the  sixties  to 
'  ( >nce  a  Week,'  '  Good  Words,' 
and  occasionally  to  '  Cornhill ; '  and 


the  rough  woodcuts  of  these  men 
will  yet  be  recognised  as  occupying 
an  important  place  in  the  history 
of  imaginative  art  among  us.  In 
our  own  time  we  have  in  Mr  Burne- 
Jones  and  his  followers  a  fruitful 
school  of  poetic  art. 

The  aims  and  subjects  of  all  these 
artists  have  no  little  kinship  with 
those  of  Scott;  and  it  is  not  strange 
to  find  Mr  Rossetti,  in  his  supple- 
mental chapter  to  Gilchrist's  '  Life 
of  Blake,'  speaking  of  the  subject 
of  our  paper — "  a  great  though  yet 
imperfectly  acknowledged  name " 
— as  "  the  painter  most  nearly  ful- 
filling the  highest  requirements  for 
historic  art,  both  as  a  thinker  and 
a  colourist,  who  has  appeared  among 
us  from  the  time  of  Hogarth  to  his 
own." 

In  Scott,  in  Rossetti  himself,  and 
in  Blake,  we  find  the  same  variety 
as  to  method  ;  they  are  no  special- 
ists in  the  means  by  which  they 
express  themselves :  they  work  in 
water-colour,  oil,  or  fresco ;  they 
handle  the  graver  or  the  etching- 
needle,  nay,  the  pen  also,  for  prose 
or  verse  ;  all  pointing  to  the  fact 
that  with  them  the  subject — the 
truth  to  be  stated,  the  vision  to  be 
recorded — is  the  main  and  master 
thing,  the  means  being  changed 
from  time  to  time,  that  being  se- 
lected which,  at  the  moment,  is  best 
suited  for  the  embodiment  of  the 
present  thought. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  art 
of  these  painters,  and  indeed  of 
imaginative  artists  generally,  and 
very  markedly  of  Mr  Burne-Jon.es, 
is  their  imperfect  mastery  over  form. 
It  is  so  with  the  splendidly  imagin- 
ative work  of  the  early  Italians,  so 
too  with  the  vivid  carvings  of  our 
Northern  Gothic.  And  the  reason 
is  not  far  to  seek.  The  forms  of 
this  kind  of  art  can  he  at  best  only 
pregnant  symbols,  not  perfect  realisa- 
tions. A  suggestive  sign  these  men 
can  give,  but  not  the  very  thing 
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itself  which  they  have  seen  with 
their  inner  eye.  The  models  of  the 
painters  of  the  actual  will  stay 
while  they  trace  them  line  by  line, 
— but  how  for  those  who  paint 
dreams  and  visions,  of  which  a 
shadow  passed  before  them,  but 
they  knew  not  the  shape  thereof  1 
With  such  men,  almost  invariably, 
the  colour  sense  is  present  far  more 
powerfully  than  the  command  over 
form,  the  gift  of  colour  being  per- 
haps the  most  instinctive  and  in- 
born of  all  the  artist's  endowments 
— a  thing  of  original  make  and  struc- 
ture, given  or  withheld — while  per- 
ception of  form  seems  to  be  more 
distinctly  a  matter  of  study  and 
experience.  But  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  when  one  of  these  painters  is 
working  upon  any  part  of  his  can- 
vas which  is  vitally  concerned  with 
the  sentiment  of  his  picture  —  a 
face  for  instance,  and  its  expression 
— he  seems  always  roused  to  put 
forth  his  full  strength ;  and  such 
parts,  the  subtlest  and  most  com- 
plicated, which  would  be  the  stum- 
bling-blocks of  ordinary  artists,  be- 
come with  these  more  imaginative 
men  the  very  points  of  most  signal 
technical  triumph. 

These  few  general  remarks  on  im- 
aginative art  bring  us  to  the  special 
subject  of  our  paper.  David  Scott 
was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1806, 
coming  of  a  family  that  could  count 
their  descent  back  for  several  gene- 
rations through  ancestors  of  a  stout 
burgher  sort.  His  actual  birth- 
place was  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
in  the  "  Parliament  Stairs,"  a  block 
of  buildings  in  the  High  Street, 
destroyed  by  fire  some  fifty  years 
ago,  but  similar  in  character  to 
those  other  antique  "lands"  near 
its  site,  whose  altitude  still  im- 
presses the  stranger.  While  he 
was  young  the  family  removed  to 
St  Leonards — now  a  dingy  quarter 
of  the  city  filled  with  coal-depots, 
then  a  pleasant  suburb  redolent  of 


the  country — and  settled  in  an  old 
house  enclosed  by  holly  hedges, 
shaded  by  alder  and  lime  trees,  and 
full  in  view  of  the  basaltic  range 
of  Salisbury  Crags,  and  the  green 
slopes  and  grey  and  rosy  rocks  of 
Arthur  Seat.  The  birthplace, 
however,  in  the  historic  heart  of 
the  city,  was  retained  as  the  work- 
shop of  the  father  of  the  family, 
who  was  an  engraver;  and  it  formed 
a  kind  of  El  Dorado  or  wonderland 
to  the  children, — one  portion  of  it 
filled  with  the  bustle  of  busy  labour 
and  wonders  of  homely  art,  but 
with  strange  winding  passages  in 
it  leading  to  disused  lumber-rooms 
— wainscoted  chambers  filled  with 
old  dusty  law-papers,  among  which 
prizes  of  seals  and  armorial  bearings 
were  occasionally  to  be  discovered. 
The  place  seems  to  have  made  a 
strong  impression  on  their  imagina- 
tion .  William  Scott,  writing  nearly 
half  a  century  afterwards,  says  he 
feels  as  if  he  "  were  describing  some 
recess  in  a  guild  in  Nuremburg" 
rather  than  a  prosaic  Scottish  house. 
About  the  home  itself  there  seems 
to  have  always  hung  something  of 
gloom  and  sadness.  The  father 
was  of  grave  temperament,  deeply 
and  sombrely  religious,  suffering 
too  from  feeble  and  broken  health. 
Four  sons,  all  of  them  older  than 
David,  had  been  removed  by  death  ; 
and  the  mother,  her  thoughts  brood- 
ing upon  those  who  were  gone, 
would  often  address  the  living 
children  by  the  names  of  the  dead. 
All  the  surroundings  tended  to 
confirm  and  intensify  the  naturally 
grave  and  earnest  disposition  of  the 
lad.  There  seems  indeed  to  have 
been  one  thoroughly  cheerful  and 
natural  personality  in  the  house — 
"  uncle  George  " — a  hale  old  man, 
genial  and  merry-hearted,  greatly 
interested  in  field-sports,  keeping 
his  set  of  pointers  and  setters,  and 
his  flight  of  pigeons,  and  coming, 
as  we  can  well  believe,  like  a  very 
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godsend  to  the  younger  members 
of  the  family. 

Several  characteristic  anecdotes 
of  these  childish  days  have  been 
preserved.  One,  showing  how  keen 
was  Scott's  sense  for  beauty  even 
at  a  very  early  age,  he  has  himself 
recorded.  "He  went  into  a  com- 
pany assembled  in  the  principal 
room  of  the  house,  and  making  his 
way  up  to  a  young  lady  laid  his 
hand  on  her  knees  and  said,  '  You 
are  very  beautiful.'  There  are  more 
things  in  the  world  than  there  are 
faces  among  women  to  which  he 
could  now  look  up  and  say  the 
same."  Another  anecdote  shows 
how  strongly  nervous  and  imagina- 
tive his  temperament  was.  Ghost- 
stories  had  been  going  the  round 
of  the  nursery,  and  the  children 
were  much  exercised  with  unseen 
terrors.  David,  the  eldest,  to 
frighten  the  rest,  fashioned  a  bol- 
ster, a  sheet,  and  a  mask  into  the 
semblance  of  a  ghost ;  but  no  sooner 
had  he  raised  it  into  an  erect  posi- 
tion than  he  was  filled  with  horror 
of  the  Frankenstein  which  his  own 
hands  had  created,  and  alarmed  the 
house  with  his  piercing  screams. 

As  he  grew  older  his  mind  was 
greatly  occupied  with  theology, — 
debating  questions  of  "  providence, 
foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate,"  and 
composing  "  Odes  on  Death,"  and 
other  verses  on  kindred  subjects. 
Then,  even  as  to  the  very  end,  the 
unseen  world  was  pressing  on  him 
and  engaging  his  imagination. 
Among  the  books  in  his  father's 
library  was  a  copy  of  Blair's  'Grave,' 
with  Blake's  illustrations,  and  the 
plates  had  doubtless  their  own  im- 
portant share  in  formiDg  the  boy's 
artistic  taste.  His  interest  in  the 
volume  is  testified  by  a  long  manu- 
script note,  which  he  appended  to 
it  many  years  after. 


The  time  speedily  arrived  when 
Scott  must  choose  a  profession  ;  and 
owing  to  the  failing  health  of  his 
father,  it  was  in  the  last  degree 
desirable  that  he  should  take  to 
engraving.  But  the  laborious,  min- 
ute, painstaking  nature  of  the  pater- 
nal art  was  little  to  his  liking ;  and, 
above  all,  the  youth  could  ill  consent 
to  spend  day  after  day  slowly  copy- 
ing the  tame  designs  of  others — 
he  whose  imagination  was  teeming 
all  the  while  with  visions  that 
burned  for  expression.  He  con- 
tinued the  uncongenial  occupation 
only  for  a  few  years,  and  by  the 
time  he  was  twenty  had  thrown 
it  aside  altogether  and  become  a 
painter. 

"We  have  proof  of  his  devotion 
to  study  in  his  efforts,  along  with 
Macnee,Hutchison,  Steell,and  other 
artists,  to  found  a  class  for  painting 
from  the  life,  and  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  draw  from  the  gallery  of 
casts  in  the  Trustees'  Academy  ;  * 
while  under  Dr  Monro  he  pursued 
the  study  of  anatomy,  and  thus 
sought  to  probe  the  more  hidden 
secrets  of  the  human  frame.  In 
1829  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  then  recently  founded  Scottish 
Academy,  which  obtained  its  royal 
charter  eight  years  later.  His  first 
exhibited  picture  was  "  The  Hopes 
of  Early  Genius  dispelled  by  Death," 
shown  in  1828;  and  among  his 
other  early  works  may  be  mentioned 
"Cain,"  "Mmrod,"  "The  Death 
of  Sappho,"  "  Wallace  defending 
Scotland,"  "  Adam  and  Eve  singing 
their  Morning  Hymn,"  and  "Sarpe- 
don  carried  by  Death  and  Sleep." 

The  "JSlmrod,"  in  particular,  may 
be  identified  with  this  period  of  the 
artist's  youth ;  it  was  painted  in 
1831.  "We  may  regard  it  as  a  kind 
of  personification  and  apotheosis  of 
physical  life  and  vigour.  The  large 


*  The  Scottish  School  of  Art,  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  S 
tish  Manufactures. 
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upright  canvas  is  filled  with  the 
form  of  the  mighty  hunter,  which 
alone  arrests  the  eye,  relieved 
against  an  expanse  of  firmament 
with  its  rifted  flakes  of  rosy  clouds 
that  scatter  before  the  dawn.  The 
figure  stands  erect,  naked  but  for 
the  cincture  of  tiger -skin  at  the 
loins  and  the  purple  drapery  which 
flutters  from  the  shoulders.  The 
feet,  set  well  apart,  rest  on  masses 
of  rock  that  are  just  seen  at  the  foot 
of  the  canvas;  for  the  man  seems 
to  stand  on  some  mountain-top,  on 
the  very  apex  of  the  world,  heaved 
high  as  earth  can  carry  him.  His 
right  hand  holds  a  spear ;  the  left 
raises  to  the  mouth  a  great  ram's 
horn,  whose  wild  notes  fill  the 
morning  air.  At  his  feet  lies  a 
fawn,  pierced  with  a  dart,  and 
bleeding  to  death, — a  type  of  the 
suffering  which  the  merely  natural 
life,  the  life  of  instinctive  and  unre- 
strained impulse,  gathers  around  it. 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  the 
"Sarpedon"of  Scott  with  Mr  W. 
IX  Richmond's  rendering  of  the  same 
subject,  exhibited  in  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  of  1879.  In  the  English 
artist's  great  canvas  of  blue  mono- 
chrome, we  have  academic  skill 
and  finish,  and  an  impressive  sense 
of  amplitude  in  the  moonlit  space 
of  sky  and  sea,  against  which  is 
seen  the  downward  sweep  of  the 
spirits  that  bear  the  dead  hero.  In 
Scott's  picture  the  grim  presences 
loom  out  from  the  blackness  of  a 
night  swept  clear  of  moon  and  stars, 
— a  darkness  dense,  and  that  could 
be  felt;  yet  the  work  is  full  of 
colour — in  the  pallor  of  death,  the 
rosy  flesh-tints  of  sleep,  and  the 
dark  crimson  poppies  of  his  chap- 
let.  There  is  a  weird  and  tragic 
power  in  this  conception  of  the 
three  figures — their  limbs  twining 
and  involved,  their  bodies  pressed 
each  to  each,  as  though  Sleep  and 
Death,  aud  the  man  they  carry,  had 
become  indeed  one  flesh. 


During  these  years  the  command 
over  the  acid  and  the  metal  plate 
which  Scott  had  acquired  in  the 
workshop  of  his  father  was  turned 
to  good  account  in  the  production 
and  publication  of  original  designs, 
executed  in  a  free  and  artistic  spirit. 
"  The  Monograms  of  Man,"  the  first 
series  of  these  etchings,  were  issued 
in  1831,  drawn  by  the  artist  on  the 
copper  in  delicate  outline  from  his 
coloured  chalk  designs.  The  bold- 
ness and  directness  of  their  symbol- 
ism, the  simple  way  in  which  they 
deal  with  the  profoundest  subjects, 
has  no  parallel  in  art,  except  in  the 
works  of  the  early  Italians,  and  in 
those  of  Blake  and  Durer. 

In  the  first  design  a  mighty 
hand  calls  into  existence  by  its 
touch  the  sun  and  moon  in  the 
firmament,  and  man,  who  is  stretch- 
ed supine  upon  the  globe  of  the 
earth.  In  the  second,  we  see  the 
full  -  developed  human  being,  and 
the  whole  round  of  things  minister- 
ing to  him.  "  He  stands,  like  the 
angel  in  the  Apocalypse,  one  foot 
upon  the  sea  and  the  other  upon 
the  earth,"  his  arms  wide  extended, 
the  ether  ensphering  his  naked 
body,  and  his  head  crowned  with 
the  full-orbed  sun.  In  the  next 
design,  an  attenuated  figure  rises 
out  of  the  ground,  the  grey  hair 
waving  in  sparse  flakes  on  his  fore- 
head, and  a  wild  look  of  madness 
in  his  eyes  and  his  bitter  half- 
opened  mouth.  Laying  his  lean 
hand  upon  the  head  of  a  youth,  he 
forces  him  to  contemplate  a  grin- 
ning skull.  The  winged  caducous 
which  the  mortal  holds  in  his  hand 
is  shivering  in  pieces  beneath  him, 
and  through  horror  of  this  sight  of 
decay  and  corruption  as  the  end  of 
all,  the  very  heavens  above  seem  to 
rock  to  their  ruin,  the  sun  bursting 
into  fragments,  and  the  stars  falling 
like  untimely  fruit.  In  the  fourth 
plate,  we  see  far  beneath  a  man 
standing  on  the  orb  of  the  earth, 
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his  feet  firmly  rooted  there — a  mor- 
tal prisoned  by  time  and  space,  yet 
sending  his  spirit,  imaged  as  a  long- 
haired gigantic  figure,  forth  on  an 
arrow-like  flight  in  quest  of  the 
great  mist-shrouded  presence,  who 
holds  in  his  hand  the  fire  and  the 
rain,  who  is  the  life  of  all  that  live. 
Again,  we  have  Fate,  a  huge  form 
turned  from  us,  the  head  bowed, 
the  face  hidden.  With  his  power- 
ful right  hand  he  presses  one  mor- 
tal to  the  earth,  with  his  left  arm 
he  sustains  a  second,  who,  in  his 
turn,  stretches  his  sceptre  over  his 
prostrate  brother  ;  but  the  neck  of 
this  very  Fate  himself  is  bound  by 
that  great  chain  whose  links  en- 
circle slayer  and  slain,  and  the  very 
round  of  the  globe  itself.  Then  we 
have  the  last  scene  of  all.  Man 
grown  old  and  dying,  spite  of  his 
clinging  hands,  is  slowly  and  surely 
sliding  from  the  solid  rock  of  mor- 
tal life  into  the  vague  misty  sea — 
the  "  world  not  realised  "  —  into 
which  he  gazes  so  fearfully,  and 
from  which  there  comes  a  hand, 
girt  with  the  serpent-circle  of  eter- 
nity, and  holding  the  cup  of  which 
all  must  drink.  The  very  garments 
of  the  man  are  falling  from  him, 
leaving  him  unclothed.  Around 
are  gathered  the  representatives  of 
the  world's  religions  :  the  Moham- 
medan with  his  crescent  ;  the  Par- 
see  with  his  censer ;  the  monk  with 
cross  and  uplifted  keys  ; — while  in 
front,  "the  naked  intellectual  man" 
lifts  his  head  from  long  study,  and 
confesses  his  darkness  by  covering 
his  eyes  and  laying  his  finger  on 
his  lips.  In  examining  this  noble 
series  of  designs,  so  full  of  profound 
thought,  which  halts  sometimes  in 
its  technical  expression,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  they  were 
the  production  of  a  youth  of  twenty- 
five. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of 
the  "  Monograms,"  in  the  winter  of 
1831-2,  Scott  employed  his  evenings 


in  sketching  a  series  of  twenty-five 
"  poetic  and  dramatic  scenes,"  illus- 
trative of  Coleridge's  "  Ancient 
Mariner,"  which,  however,  were  not 
published  till  five  years  after.  In 
these  designs  the  drawing  is  even 
more  glaringly  defective  than  in 
the  former  series,  and  necessarily, 
the  thought  is  less  absolutely  orig- 
inal. We  find  in  them  little  of 
the  beauty  of  Coleridge's  poem,  with 
its  rose -red  bride,  its  crimson 
shadows  of  the  spirit-men,  and  its 
ice  "  green  as  emerald."  Scott 
gives  us  little  grace  of  line  or  form 
to  set  against  all  this  exquisiteness 
of  colour.  And  for  the  "  happy  liv- 
ing things,"  whose  beauty  no  tongue 
might  declare,  "  God's  creatures  of 
the  great  calm,"  whose  every  track 
on  the  ocean  was  a  "  flash  of  golden 
fire,"  the  artist  shows  only  putres- 
cent  horrors,  as  of  a  magnified  drop 
of  water.  Beauty  of  form  and  free 
grace  of  springing  flight  we  do  get 
in  the  ascending  figure  seen  against 
the  long  horizon  line  of  quiet  sea, 
in  that  twenty-first  design,  where 
"the  spirit  of  the  south  departs, 
and  angelic  spirits  conduct  the 
ship."  In  the  fourth  plate,  too, 
there  is  much  sense  of  motion  and 
sharp  salt  breeze  in  the  sunlight 
weather  and  the  glancing  ocean 
that  surround  the  floating  icebergs, 
and  exquisite  litheness  of  attitude  in 
the  figure  of  the  seaman,  who  leans 
from  the  ship's  bulwarks,  extending 
his  arm  to  feed  the  following  alba- 
tross. And  if  the  beauty  of  the 
poem  does  not  find  fullest  exposi- 
tion in  the  designs,  its  weirdness, 
its  sense  of  supernatural  terror,  is 
given  most  powerfully  in  the  spell- 
bound stare  of  the  wedding-guest ; 
in  the  spectral  ribs  of  the  phantom 
ship  and  its  loathsome  crew ;  in  the 
form  of  the  mariner  bent  upon  the 
deck  as  the  level  procession  of  the 
dead  crosses  his  face,  their  bodies, 
stiff  and  stark,  converging  around 
him  as  though  dumbly  pointing  to 
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their  murderer ;  or,  again,  kneeling 
as  the  lightning  flashes  around  him, 
and  the  rain  -  deluge  pours  from 
heaven  :  till  at  length  the  last  de- 
sign— "All  is  Absolved" — relieves 
us  from  the  accumulated  terror, 
with  its  cool  cathedral  interior — 
where  even  death  is  beautiful  with 
carvings  of  quiet  faces,  and  folded 
palms,  and  winged  watchers — and 
its  symmetrical  circle  of  bowed 
worshippers,  who  kneel  for  priestly 
benediction;  while  over  them,  com- 
ing from  the  withdrawn  and  unseen 
recess  of  the  altar,  we  "  perceive  the 
waving  of  the  hands  that  bliss." 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this 
series  with  Sir  ISToel  Paton's  ex- 
quisite illustrations  to  the  same 
poem,  which  are  strong  precisely 
in  the  very  points  in  which  Scott's 
are  weak.  Those  by  the  living 
painter  are  full  of  grace  and  beau- 
ty, learned  and  elaborate  in  cos- 
tume, refined  in  feature ;  yet  they 
scarcely  —  except  in  one  splen- 
did plate,  "The  Seraph  Band"— 
convey,  as  do  Scott's  rude  designs, 
an  overpowering  and  enthralling 
sense  of  the  supernatural.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  series  will 
be  felt  very  accurately  if  we  com- 
pare the  two  renderings  of  "  The 
Phantom  Ship."  In  Sir  Noel's  de- 
sign, Death  has  only  the  terror  of 
skeleton  form  and  veiled  unseen 
face;  and  the  Life -in -Death  is  a 
fair  woman,  stamped  as  vile  only 
by  the  darkened  circles  round  the 
wild  eyes,  and  the  long  hair  which 
bickers  against  the  sky  like  flames 
of  fire.  From  these  the  artist  turns 
to  dwell  with  manifest  delight  upon 
the  picturesque  details  of  the  ancient 
ship,  its  broken  and  rotting  timbers, 
and  their  rich  accretion  of  trailing 
sea  -  weed  and  encrusting  shells. 
But  Scott's  vessel  is  no  human  ship, 
fashioned  by  men,  and  once  their 
habitation ;  it  has  been  shaped  by 
witchery  for  its  loathsome  crew ;  its 
black  ribs,  through  which  the  sun 


doth  "  peer  as  through  a  grate,"  are 
square  and  fresh  as  if  carved  yester- 
day :  and  of  those  it  carries,  one  is 
a  deformed  and  writhing  woman- 
shape  ;  the  other,  no  thing  of  whit- 
ened bones  that  have  grown  peace- 
ful in  the  sepulchre,  but  a  very 
spirit  of  corruption  and  decay, 
the  mouldering  cerements  clinging 
round  his  attenuated  limbs,  his  skull- 
face  seen  in  unveiled  horror, — a 
spirit  before  whose  touch  all  mortals 
are  like  the  empheris  that  creeps 
along  the  sharpened  edge  of  his 
scythe. 

The  pictures  which  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned  include  the  most 
important  of  those  executed  by 
Scott  before  his  visit  to  Italy  in 
1832.  Ten  years  before  he  had 
been  in  London,  standing  long  and 
eagerly,  till  the  hour  for  admission, 
at  the  unopened  doors  of  the  Koyal 
Academy;  admiring  Martin's  grand- 
iose "Nineveh;"  praising, cautiously 
and  with  reserve,  Haydon's  "  Entry 
of  Christ  into  Jerusalem; "  and  vis- 
iting Turner's  studio,  where  he  was 
pounced  upon  by  the  irate  genius 
of  the  place  for  making  a  surrepti- 
tious sketch  of  one  of  the  pictures 
on  a  card.  The  visit  to  Italy  was 
his  first  experience  of  foreign  travel, 
and  his  last,  if  we  except  a  short 
stay  in  Paris  with  his  brother  in 
1837.  At  the  present  time  he 
spent  a  week  in  that  city,  greatly 
impressed  among  the  works  of  the 
moderns  with  the  pictures  of  David, 
—  "a  very  great  artist ; "  rightly 
praising  his  "learned  talent,"  "his 
revived  mode  of  study,"  which  has 
done  so  much  to  recall  the  art  of 
France  and  Belgium,  and  through 
it  that  of  our  own  country,  to  an 
accurate  perception  and  portrayal  of 
form. 

From  Paris  he  passes  to  Geneva, 
and  across  the  Simplon ;  Chillon 
and  Coligny  are  seen  through  the 
poetic  glamour  which  Byron  had 
cast  around  them ;  and  the  can- 
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vases  of  Italy  rise  before  him  in 
the  distance,  gorgeous  to  the  eye  of 
his  imagination  as  morning  clouds. 
Milan,  Venice  —  where  he  stayed 
about  a  month — Bologna,  Florence, 
and  Siena  were  visited ;  and  in  De- 
cember he  settled  in  Eome,  where 
he  remained  some  fifteen  months, 
his  stay  broken  only  by  a  short  visit 
to  Naples  and  Pompeii. 

The  physical  conditions  of  the 
time  were  far  from  enviable.  His 
diary  records  perpetual  changes 
from  studio  to  studio,  with  the 
necessary  accompaniments  of  dis- 
comfort and  interruptions  to  work. 
Once  he  narrowly  escaped  being 
shot  in  the  streets  by  an  assassin. 
But  the  feeble  and  uncertain  state 
of  his  health  was  a  still  more  serious 
source  of  uneasiness ;  and  resulting 
in  part  from  this,  but  still  more 
from  the  artist's  nervous  and  over- 
sensitive constitution  of  mind  as 
well  as  body,  there  were  hours  and 
days  of  blackness  and  despair,  when 
the  search  for  excellence  was  a  kind 
of  agony, — when  the  art  that  had 
been  his  god  seemed  to  have  become 
a  tormenting  fiend.  No  wonder 
that  Scott  had  his  fits  of  nostalgia 
and  longing  for  home  —  that  he 
wearied  for  the  security  and  quiet 
of  the  parental  nest,  even  for 
"  those  old  Sunday  evenings,  and 
the  books"  which  occupied  them, 
and  which  had  perhaps  been  found 
sufficiently  tedious  when  they  were 
a  present  reality.  His  letters  of 
this  period,  his  biographer  tells  us, 
are  for  the  most  part  "bitter  or 
sad,  painfully  obscure  or  rising  in 
rebellion  with  society  and  its  con- 
ventions, with  nature  and  its  laws, 
— even  with  his  own  soul  and  the 
divine  voice."  It  is  the  old  story 
of  a  man  quarrelling  with  the  bars 
of  his  appointed  cage,  —  the  old 
tale  of  "  infinite  passion,  and  the 
pain  of  finite  hearts  that  yearn." 

Less  than  most  art-students  in 
Rome  was  Scott  a  beginner  and  a 


learner.  He  was  twenty-six  now, 
and  had  already  produced  works  of 
solid  worth,  both  as  regards  thought 
and  handling.  The  study  of  his 
growth  as  a  painter  is  greatly  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that,  most  of  his 
earlier  pictures  remaining  unsold  in 
his  studio,  they  were  worked  upon 
again  and  again,  at  widely  different 
intervals ;  but  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  tecJmique  of  his  art,  as 
well  as  the  imagination  which  that 
technique  expressed,  was  far  less  a 
thing  of  gradual  and  orderly  growth 
from  youth  to  fully  developed  man- 
hood, than  one  of  sudden  impulse 
and  effort — a  thing  of  the  mood 
and  the  moment.  His  earlier  paint- 
ings have  qualities  that  would  not 
discredit  those  of  his  latest  period  : 
the  productions  of  his  very  last 
years  are  as  full  as  those  of  his 
youth  of  glaring  and  inveterate 
errors  of  form. 

In  the  works  of  the  moderns 
around  him  he  found  little  indeed 
to  admire, — they  seemed  dead  alike 
in  thought  and  method.  When  a 
Eoman  artist  praised  his  "  Mono- 
grams of  Man  "  for  their  invention, 
he  could  scarcely  suppress  his  wonder 
that  such  a  quality  should  be  con- 
sidered by  a  modern  Italian  as  at 
all  necessary  or  desirable  in  a  work 
of  art.  Even  in  the  productions  of 
the  great  periods,  he  finds  mainly 
skill  of  handling  and  technical  pow- 
er,— little  of  the  high  aim  which, 
for  him,  was  the  soul  and  savour  of 
art.  "  Upon  the  whole,"  he  writes, 
"  there  is  nothing  overwhelming. 
I  had  always  judged  painting  by  its 
sentiment,  its  mental  bearing,  and 
thought  most  of  invention  and  new 
spheres  of  meaning.  What  is  to 
be  seen  here  to  fulfil  what  painting 
ought  to,  and  can,  perform  1  Xoth- 
ing.  Titian  is  an  old  man  without 
imagination  in  all  his  works ;  Tin- 
toretto a  blind  Polyphemus  ;  Vero- 
nese a  doge's  page."  Yet,  when  he 
returned  to  England,  and  saw  the 
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flimsy  art  which  was  there  in  vogue, 
he  was  forced  to  confess  that  in 
Italy  he  "  had  been  conversing 
with  stern,  strong,  and  correct 
men."  He  seems  to  have  given 
scarcely  any  serious  study  to  the 
painters  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
He  indeed  says  vaguely  that  "  the 
elder  masters  are  venerable,  stern, 
and  true  ; "  but  Giovanni  Bellini 
and  Mantegna  are  the  earliest  to 
whom  he  definitely  refers  with  any 
measure  of  praise ;  and  the  latter 
he  only  calls  "  a  true  genius  in  the 
fettered  time  of  art."  Had  he  ex- 
amined with  care,  he  would  have 
found,  amid  all  the  quaintness  and 
imperfection  of  the  early  masters, 
no  lack  of  the  thought,  invention, 
and  imagination  which  he  sought 
for  in  vain  among  the  splendid  can- 
vases of  a  later  time — but  thought 
and  invention  scarcely  akin  to  his 
own.  With  him,  thought  is  ex- 
pressed by  rapid  motion  and  strik- 
ing attitude ;  with  them,  a  gentle 
quietude  is  shed  over  every  saintly 
face  and  every  smiling  landscape. 
The  time  for  the  admiration  of  "  the 
primitives  "  was  not  yet,  and  Scott 
was  hardly  the  man  to  profit  by 
the  calm  lessons  which  they  might 
have  taught.  He  seems  to  have 
been  most  impressed  by  Michael 
Angelo  and  Caravaggio,  recognising 
in  their  impetuous  force  something 
that  was  germane  to  himself.  His 
own  style  was  certainly  strongly 
influenced  by  his  study  of  the  for- 
mer master. 

Scott  spent  little  of  his  time  in 
copying ;  we  hear,  indeed,  of  only 
one  work  of  this  sort,  a  tran- 
script of  Angelo's  "  Delphic  Sibyl." 
Sketches  he  made  in  plenty,  espe- 
cially from  groups  of  "The  Last 
Judgment "  in  the  Sistine  ;  but  he 
desired  mainly  that  the  art  of  old 
Italy  should  be  round  him  like  a 
bracing  atmosphere,  to  stimulate 
and  aid  him  in  the  free  and 
original  production  of  works  of  a 


like  power,  and  to  be  assimilated 
and  made  his  own  less  in  the 
manual  way  of  transcript  than  by 
the  surer  and  more  intellectual  one 
of  intelligent  study  and  observa- 
tion. His  drawings  from  the  life 
in  oils  and  chalk  numbered  137  ; 
and  in  the  Hospital  d'Incurabile 
he  turned  again  to  anatomy,  pro- 
ducing eleven  sheets  of  elaborate 
diagrams.  The  chief  pictures  dat- 
ing from  Eome  are,  "  The  Agony  of 
Discord ;  or,  the  Household  Gods 
Destroyed/'  "  Sappho  and  Anac- 
reon,"  four  paintings  of  "  The 
Periods  of  the  Day,"  and  "The 
Vintager." 

The  first  of  these  works,  a  sym- 
bol of  "  the  old  order  changing, 
yielding  place  to  the  new,"  is  the 
most  important  example  of  the 
artist's  earlier  period.  He  regarded 
it  as  the  main  artistic  result  of  his 
stay  in  Italy,  and  carefully  worked 
upon  it  at  two  separate  times  after 
his  return.  The  gloom  that  en- 
wraps the  canvas  is  the  fitting  en- 
vironment of  the  wild  scene  that 
is  being  enacted  in  its  midst.  A 
family  have  risen  in  wrath  against 
their  head,  and  are  fiercely  drag- 
ging him  from  the  seat  whence  he 
has  exercised  rule  and  authority. 
Old,  blind,  and  all  but  overpowered, 
he  still  struggles  for  mastery. 
One  youth,  of  debased  and  dis- 
torted feature,  seizes  his  left  limb 
in  furious  and  wanton  rage — per- 
sonating the  evil  and  foolish  spirit 
of  change  ;  but  the  noble  elder  son 
does  not  even  touch  the  falling 
man,  but  kneeling,  with  outstretch- 
ed arm  and  uplifted  finger  he 
charges  him  with  impiety  and 
turpitude.  Clinging  around  the 
head  of  the  house  are  the  women, 
"perplext  with  fear  of  change," 
hardly  knowing  on  which  side  to 
range  themselves,  but  mainly  hold- 
ing by  the  old  man  ;  while  beside 
them,  unnoticed  and  unregarded r 
lies  an  infant, — type  of  the  un- 
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suspected  new  age,  which  in  its 
turn  will  supersede  the  now 
victorious  combatants.  Beneath, 
broken  and  headless,  is  an  image 
of  wood,  a  god  that  was  no  god, 
which  had  been  raised  for  worship. 
In  front  a  censer  of  fire  flames 
fiercely,  like  the  passion  of  the  liv- 
ing actors  in  the  tragedy;  and  in 
the  distance  nature  herself,  in  her 
labouring  volcano  and  destroying 
lightning,  seems  to  echo  and  repeat 
the  human  tumult.  Even  this 
slight  verbal  sketch  is  sufficient  to 
show  how  full  the  picture  is  of 
subtle  thought  and  invention.  Its 
technical  workmanship  is  certainly 
not  wanting  in  the  artist's  usual 
defects,  yet  it  must  be  conceded 
that  it  shows,  especially  in  the 
struggling  principal  figure,  some- 
thing of  Angelesque  power.  Scott 
himself,  who  greatly  valued  the 
picture,  was  fond  of  finding  in  it 
some  likeness  to  Greek  sculpture, 
comparing  it  to  the  "  Laocoon." 

"  The  Four  Periods  of  the  Day," 
recall  the  similar  title  of  a  series 
of  engravings  by  Hogarth.  But  in 
the  title  the  likeness  begins  and 
ends.  For  the  shrewd  realist  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  interest 
of  the  world  is  centred  in  its 
humanity ;  for  him  the  four  periods 
of  the  day  mean  what  men  and 
women  are  doing  at  morning,  noon, 
evening,  and  night.  Other  painters 
have  affixed  the  names  to  mere 
landscape  transcripts,  thinking  only 
of  the  various  effects  of  the  hour 
on  the  woods  and  hills,  the  streams 
and  trees  of  earth.  Bat  Scott,  like 
Mr  Burne-Jones  in  his  "Night" 
and  "  Day,"  has  striven  to  suggest, 
by  "  one  form  with  its  single  act," 
the  full  meaning  and  significance 
of  the  time, — to  set  on  canvas  some 
shadow  and  symbol  of  that  spirit 
and  presence  which  rules  over 
the  hour,  and  sheds  alike  on  man 
and  nature  an  exulting  joy  or  a 
peaceful  calm. 


The  "Sappho  and  Anacreon,"  a 
piece  of  strong  masculine  colour, 
is  a  scene  of  feast  and  revelry,  a 
triumph  of  the  glowing  things  of 
sense.  The  white-skinned  poetess, 
clasped  by  the  brown  vine-crowned 
Anacreon,  holds  aloft  her  lyre. 
The  scene  is  a  pavilion,  richly  hung 
with  crimson  curtains,  and  open 
overhead  to  the  blue.  On  the  floor 
are  strewed  shed  roses  and  other 
blossoms,  an  emptied  wine-goblet, 
and  a  flute  untouched  of  finger. 
And  if  we  ask,  "  What  of  the  end  t " 
there  seems  some  hint  of  solemn 
warning  in  the  beautiful  grave  face 
of  the  Cupid  to  the  left,  and  in  the 
long  upright  line  of  sky  that  is  seen 
beside  him  growing  keen  and  pale 
towards  evening,  and  pierced  by 
the  dark  finger  of  a  single  poplar. 

We  may  here  speak  of  Scott's 
writings  on  art,  for  though  the 
composition  of  the  papers  which  he 
contributed  to  '  Black  wood  '  was 
probably  not  begun  till  some  four 
or  five  years  after  his  return  from 
Italy,  they  very  definitely  owe 
their  existence  and  their  material 
to  his  foreign  experiences.  About 
1838  he  engraved — apparently  in 
relief  on  metal  plates — a  series  of 
large  subjects  from  Michael  Angelo's 
"  Last  Judgment,"  intending  to 
publish  them  along  with  a  paper 
on  "The  Peculiarities  of  Thought 
and  Style  "  displayed  in  the  work. 
But  he  was  unable  to  find  a  pub- 
lisher willing  to  place  his  under- 
taking before  the  public,  so  the 
original  idea  was  abandoned ;  and 
in  February  1839,  the  letterpress 
which  he  had  prepared  appeared  in 
the  pages  of  this  Magazine,  where 
it  was  followed  in  June  1839,  in 
January  and  August  1840,  and  in 
March  1841,  by  articles  on  Piaphael, 
Titian,  Leonardo,  the  Caracci,  and 
Caravaggio.  Unlike  most  of  the  art- 
criticism  that  comes  from  painters, 
these  essays  are  far  more  occupied 
with  the  spirit  and  motives  of  art 
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than  with  the  media  of  its  expres- 
sion. The  author  complains  that 
"the  spirit,  the  vivida  vis  animi 
\vhichdistinguishes  different  periods 
and  different  schools  of  art,  one 
from  the  other,  has  been  placed  in 
lines  and.  tints  ;  and  its  law,  which 
led  to  the  adoption  or  rejection, 
the  selection  and  combination  of 
these,  has  remained  unnoticed.  Its 
vehicula,  like  the  cover  of  an 
Egyptian  two  thousand  years  dead, 
has  been  looked  to  for  all  that  was 
to  characterise  it  —  the  chrysalis 
shell  mistaken  for  the  living  psyche, 
which  floated  unobserved  overhead." 
He  seeks  in  each  picture  for  the 
mood  of  mind  which  conditions  its 
mode  of  expression,  from  which  in 
the  artist  himself  it  proceeded,  to 
which  in  the  spectator  it  appeals; 
and  he  finds  that  art  is  "  produced 
in  abeyance  to  intellect  by  Michael 
Angelo,  to  morals  by  Raphael,  and 
to  impressions  of  sense  by  Titian." 
Very  strongly  does  he  insist  that 
method  and  technique — that  colour, 
for  instance — must  never  be  criti- 
cised as  something  apart  and  abso- 
lute, but  always  with  reference  to 
subject,  and  to  the  spirit  which 
inspires  that  subject,  and  that  "  the 
laws  of  no  particular  time  should 
be  imposed  as  the  idea  of  those 
of  another  ;  "  that  "  each  has  its 
separate  sphere  in  relation  to  the 
wide  development  of  mind  and 
quality,  which,  from  age  to  age, 
passes  on,  changing  and  producing : " 
his  meaning  being  probably  much 
the  same  as  Blake's  when  he  said, 
long  before,  that  it  is  with  the  mas- 
ters of  art  as  with  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  there  is  no  greater  or  less, 
all  are  equal. 

A  sixth  paper  was  projected  and 
commenced,  but  it  remained  a  frag- 
ment, and  was  first  published  in 
1850  as  a  supplementary  chapter 
to  the  memoir  by  Mr  W.  B.  Scott. 
It  deals  with  "Rubens,  his  Con- 
temporaries, and  Modern  Painters." 


Its  author  looks  on  the  Fleming  as 
the  first  great  modern  who  ex- 
pressed himself,  through  art,  free 
from  the  fetters  of  medieval  and 
Renaissant  times ;  and  he  depre- 
cates, as  again  in  a  later  pamphlet, 
any  such  feeble  and  dilettante  efforts 
to  invest  art  with  the  mere  exter- 
nals of  a  dead  and  buried  past  as 
were  visible  in  the  productions  of 
the  modern  German  school. 

In  addition  to  these  papers  we 
have  many  detached  notes  on 
art,  and  a  foreign  journal,  which, 
though  it  possesses  some  general 
interest  from  the  keen  observation 
it  shows  of  men  and  things,  is 
mainly  valuable  for  its  remarks  on 
Italian  painting.  At  the  same 
time  Scott  wrote  a  good  deal  of 
verse,  and  also,  as  his  brother 
informs  us,  several  prose  tales.  Of 
these  latter,  as  of  "  the  much  val- 
ued poem  '  Trafalgar,' "  we  have  no 
extracts  in  the  memoir.  It  would 
have  been  interesting  to  know  what 
narrative  power  their  author  pos- 
sessed— how  he  managed  that  se- 
quence of  events  which  the  paint- 
er, prisoned  to  the  moment  of  his 
choice,  can  only  hint  at. 

We  now  find  our  artist  at  the 
age  of  nearly  twenty-eight,  return- 
ing to  his  native  city,  there  to  con- 
tinue, amid  much  that  was  conflict- 
ing in  himself  and  much  that  was 
discouraging  in  his  surroundings, 
the  production  of  that  long  series 
of  high-pitched  works  which  is 
associated  with  his  name.  In  spite 
of  his  manner,  which  was  some- 
what cold  and  self-centred,  and  was 
apt  to  be  repellent  to  strangers,  he 
gradually  drew  to  himself  a  few  of 
the  best  and  most  thoughtful  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  won  the  hearty 
respect  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Scottish  Academy,  however  little 
appreciative  some  of  these  latter 
might  be  of  the  aims  of  his  art.  Dr 
Samuel  Brown  the  chemist,  in  par- 
ticular, was  one  of  his  closest  friends 
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— the  splendidly  imaginative  man  of 
science  finding  very  close  spiritual 
kinship  in  the  imaginative  painter. 
He  deserves  to  be  especially  men- 
tioned, along  with  the  Rev.  J. 
Fairhairn,  for  his  steady  advocacy 
of  Scott's  art  at  a  time  when  the 
press  generally  was  either  indiffer- 
ent to  it  or  definitely  hostile.  Hay- 
don  and  other  English  artists,  whose 
professional  aims  Scott  most  appre- 
ciated, would  visit  him  from  time 
to  time;  and  strangers  came  to  him 
from  over-seas  even — Margaret  Ful- 
ler, after  spending  a  morning  with 
him,  exclaiming  enthusiastically, 
"They  told  me  he  was  cold,  hut  he 
is  as  ardent  as  man  can  be."  Emer- 
son, too,  was  the  friend  of  this  "  man 
of  high  character  and  genius,"  as  he 
calls  him  in  his  '  English  Traits.' 
On  leaving  for  America,  he  wrote 
Scott, — "  I  carry  with  me  a  bright 
image  of  your  house  and  studio,  and 
all  your  immortal  companions  there- 
in, and  I  wish  to  keep  the  ways 
open  between  us,  natural  and  super- 
natural. If  the  Good  Power  had 
allowed  me  the  opportunity  of  see- 
ing you  more  at  leisure,  and  of 
comparing  notes  of  past  years  a 
little  !  And  it  may  yet  be  allowed 
in  time.  But  where  and  when  1 " 
During  Emerson's  stay  in  Edin- 
burgh, Scott  painted  his  portrait — 
the  figure  standing  erect,  young  and 
vigorous,  the  head  circled  with  a 
delicate  changeful  iris.  His  por- 
trait of  Dr  Samuel  Brown  is  espe- 
cially solemn  and  striking,  its  head, 
a  little  larger  than  life,  with  its 
long  dark  hair,  set  against  the  sky 
of  night  and  the  shine  of  stars.  At 
another  time  we  find  Scott  engaged 
upon  a  likeness  of  Charles  Kirk- 
patrick  Sharpe  ;  and  the  sale  cata- 
logue of  that  most  fastidious  col- 
lector— the  Scottish  "VValpole,  as  he 
has  been  justly  called,  who  thought 
twice  before  he  gave  the  name  of 
artist  to  any  one — contained  many 
of  the  painter's  sketches  for  his 


principal  works.  It  is  remarkable 
that  so  many  of  Scott's  most  inti- 
mate friends,  so  many  of  the  warm- 
est admirers  of  his  pictures,  were 
men  of  mark  in  other  departments 
of  human  effort  than  the  arts ;  and 
the  fact  indicates  the  wide  range  of 
the  man's  mind,  the  wide  radius  of 
its  influence.  Yet  the  appreciation 
of  his  works  by  artists  themselves, 
and  by  artists  whose  own  subjects 
and  methods  are  quite  other  than 
those  of  Scott,  proves  that  he  was 
not  a  mere  dilettante,  expressing 
himself  in  a  medium  over  which 
he  had  no  mastery,  but  a  capable 
craftsman,  possessing,  with  all  his 
defects,  a  singular  command  of  both 
form  and  colour. 

And  so  he  lived  his  life,  sadness 
becoming,  year  by  year,  more  and 
more  interwoven  with  it.  It  was 
filled  enough  with  failures  of  the 
more  palpable  and  visible  sort, — 
failure,  as  we  shall  see,  at  the  West- 
minster Hall  competitions ;  failure, 
on  two  occasions,  to  obtain  a  post 
as  teacher  in  the  Trustees'  Academy ; 
failures  not  infrequent  in  the  sale 
of  his  pictures  ;  and  failure  always 
to  obtain  the  full  sympathy  and 
appreciation  which  he  craved  for 
his  art.  Love  came  to  him,  but 
came  only  to  vanish,  crossing  his 
life  with  too  brief  radiance,  like 
the  white-robed  "Hope  passing  over 
the  Sky  of  Adversity  "  in  his  latest 
picture.  And  yet,  no  doubt,  quite 
the  deepest  and  most  real  cause  of 
his  sadness  lay  in  himself — in  his 
own  unsatisfied,  unsatisfiable  nature, 
— in  the  wide  and  peculiar  range 
of  his  art,  an  art  whose  conceptions 
can  never  be  fully  compassed,  can 
only  be  suggested  on  the  canvas — 
in  which  "  the  incomplete,  more 
than  completion,  matches  the  im- 
mense," and  which  can  carry  its 
message  only  to  those  who  will 
receive  it  with  open  and  sympa- 
thetic mind.  There  was  wanting 
to  him  that  calmness  and  perfect 
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faith  which  gave  such  a  gladness 
and  beauty  to  the  life  of  Blake. 
The  mind  of  Scott  was  one  in  which 
the  familiar  and  homely  things  of 
life  were  apt  to  be  disregarded  for  its 
larger  aims ;  over  which  the  chances 
and  changes  that  time  brings,  its 
sorrows  and  its  joys,  were  apt  to 
pass  little  regarded,  except  in  so 
far  as  they  bore  upon  the  great  and 
impersonal  ambition.  He  was  a  man 
in  whom  the  affection  for  kindred 
and  those  about  him  tended  to 
assert  itself  seldom  and  in  bursts 
of  sudden  intensity,  rather  than 
with  quiet  and  constant  presence, 
still  and  helpful  like  household 
fire.  His  earnest  nature  was  want- 
ing in  flexibility ;  he  could  not 
readily  adapt  himself  to  his  sur- 
roundings— could  not  for  a  time 
throw  off  his  own  individual  and 
pressing  concerns,  and  recreate  him- 
self in  company,  with  the  common 
cares  and  varied  trivial  interests 
which  it  brings.  So  for  him  more 
and  more  his  studio  came  to  be  his 
world ;  he  was  busied  there  from 
morning  to  night  with  pencil  or 
pen,  leading,  far  more  exclusively 
than  most  artists,  the  purely  in- 
tellectual life. 

On  his  return  to  his  native  city 
there  came  to  Scott  a  period  of 
some  doubt  and  hesitancy.  His 
old  Italian  life  was  over,  leaving 
him  indeed  with  experience  and 
added  skill ;  but  how  was  he  to 
begin  the  new  life  of  work  at  home  ? 
how  was  he  to  employ  the  skill 
which  he  had  gained  1  There  was 
some  prospect  of  his  being  employed 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  Edin- 
burgh to  paint  the  roof  of  their 
Academy  with  subjects  from  the 
"  Last  Judgment "  of  Michael  An- 
gelo, — a  monumental  work  such  as 
he  had  in  view  when  he  learned 
the  processes  of  fresco  in  Italy,  and 
one  upon  which  he  could  have 
entered  heart  and  soul.  The  pro- 
ject was  warmly  urged  by  Andrew 
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Wilson,  Scott's  old  master  in  the 
school — a  man  who  deserves  well  of 
Scottish  art,  not  only  on  account  of 
his  own  excellent  landscapes,  but 
for  his  efforts  to  convey  to  his  na- 
tive country  many  fine  specimens 
of  Italian  art.  But  in  the  end  the 
proposal  came  to  nothing,  and 
brought  only  disappointment  and 
discouragement  to  the  artist.  So 
he  set  to  work  quietly  to  complete 
and  retouch  the  paintings  which 
had  been  executed  in  Rome ;  and 
then,  hearing  that  an  altar-piece 
was  required  for  the  recently  erected 
Catholic  Church  of  St  Patrick  in 
Edinburgh,  he  chivalrously  offered 
to  paint  a  "Descent  from  the 
Cross"  if  the  mere  materials  were 
provided.  The  offer  was  accept- 
ed— the  picture  was  exhibited,  and 
afterwards  mezzotinted  very  indif- 
ferently, as  a  subscription  work  for 
the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Scotland.  The  after 
fate  of  this  striking  altar-piece  is 
curious.  During  some  repairs  in 
the  church  it  was  removed  from  its 
place  and  deposited  in  a  lumber- 
room  ;  and  at  length,  its  value  hav- 
ing been  forgotten,  it  was  sold  as 
rubbish.  A  few  years  ago  it  was 
discovered  in  a  broker's  shop  by  a 
keen-sighted  Edinburgh  collector, 
and  secured  for  an  insignificant 
sum.  Its  owner  had  it  relined ; 
and  its  size  rendering  it  unsuitable 
to  be  hung  in  any  ordinary  room, 
he  deposited  it  in  the  Smith  Insti- 
tute at  Stirling,  where  it  presently 
remains. 

Among  the  other  religious  sub- 
jects which  Scott  produced  may  be 
mentioned,  "The  Kiss  of  Judas," 
painted  in  1836;  "The  Baptism 
of  Christ,"  1847;  and  "The  Dead 
Rising  at  the  Crucifixion,"  1845,  a 
weird  and  stupendous  picture,  filled 
with  figures,  more  than  life-sized, 
seen  rising  from  their  tombs  and 
cleaving  the  darkened  air. 

The  other  works  which  occupied 
2Q 
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Scott  until  the  end  may  be  divided 
into  two  broad  classes  :  those  de- 
riving their  subject  from  poetry  of 
the  more  ideal  sort,  or  suggested 
directly  by  the  artist's  imagination  ; 
and  those  which,  however  wide  and 
abstract  may  be  their  remoter  sig- 
nificance and  suggestion,  derive 
their  subject  from  the  actual,  from 
history  and  human  life.  We  may 
most  conveniently  consider  bis 
works  under  these  two  classes, 
and  not  adhere  to  any  strictly 
chronological  sequence ;  for,  as  we 
said  before,  Scott's  habit  of  constant 
retouching  and  reworking,  renders 
it  difficult  to  assign  to  many  of 
them  one  accurate  date.  In  dealing 
with  pictures  so  full  as  these  of 
thought  and  invention — and  which, 
besides,  are  for  the  most  part  in 
private  hands,  and  not  easily  acces- 
ible  to  the  public  —  our  remarks 
will  fall  mainly  into  the  form  of 
specific  description  :  we  shall  aim 
less  to  gauge  coldly  and  critically 
the  presence  of  this  or  that  techni- 
cal quality,  than  to  flash — so  far  as 
our  poor  and  few  words  may — some 
image  of  the  works  themselves  upon 
the  mental  retina  of  the  reader. 

Those  of  the  first  class  are  gen- 
erally small  in  size,  and  rich  and 
glowing  in  colour.  Though,  of 
course,  they  insist  somewhat  on 
detail,  they  yet  show  clearly  that 
Scott's  manner  and  way  of  hand- 
ling was  formed  with  a  view  to 
work  on  a  great  scale  ;  that  he  was 
no  "  little  master," — not  a  painter 
of  cabinet  pieces,  meant  to  be  ex- 
amined inch  by  inch  by  the  eye- 
glass of  the  connoisseur,  but  of 
pictures  which  owe  their  effect  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  canvas,  to  the 
nobility  of  the  colour  and  design 
seen  as  a  broad  and  related  whole. 

The  most  important  of  them  is 
"  The  Triumph  of  Love,"  in  which, 
as  in  all  Scott's  pictures  dealing 
with  the  tender  passion,  the  colour 
is  bright,  light,  and  airy,  the  whole 


blushing  like  a  rose-bed.  Above 
is  the  blue  and  white  sky ;  beyond 
is  the  blended  blue  of  the  sea,  and 
the  city  of  the  work-a-day  world 
withdrawn  into  the  far  distance,  and 
shut  off  by  a  line  of  trees  from  the 
path  along  which  the  potent  god 
conducts  his  worshippers.  They 
sweep  along,  an  eager  company  of 
all  ranks  and  conditions  of  human- 
ity,— gay  maidens,  and  armed  men ; 
a  grey-beard,  with  his  star  of  honour ; 
a  crowned  king,  bent  to  the  earth  ; 
a  tonsured  monk ;  a  scalloped  pil- 
grim ;  a  youth,  who  now  at  length 
removes  the  mask  which  has  hither- 
to concealed  his  face — his  very  self. 
Eaised  high  over  all  is  Love  him- 
self, with  quiver  and  uplift  brow, 
his  blessed  feet,  his  own  closest  and 
truest  presence,  resting  on  the  head 
of  a  maiden,  who  passes  on  as  in  a 
dream,  with  bowed  head  and  folded 
hands,  unconscious  of  all  but  the 
vision  which  her  heart  discloses. 

Several  of  the  best  works  of  this 
class  owe  their  suggestion  to  Shake- 
speare— as,  for  instance,  the  "  Ariel 
and  Caliban,"  preserved  in  the 
Scottish  National  Gallery,  and  the 
"  Oberon  and  Puck  listening  to  the 
Mermaid's  Song,"  with  its  poetic  set- 
ting of  moonlight  shed  over  the 
ocean.  The  "  Puck  Fleeing  before 
the  Dawn,"  which  has  been  engraved 
in  line  by  John  Le  Conte,  is  another 
exquisite  subject.  Puck  is  seen 
aloft  to  the  right,  floating  on  his 
moth's  wings  into  the  star-quickened 
darkness,  his  body  drawn  together, 
the  feet  crossed,  the  knees  raised  to 
the  chin  and  circled  by  the  clasped 
hands.  He  glances  down,  with 
roguish  eyes  that  emit  strange  bril- 
liancy, on  the  earth,  with  its  ter- 
raced gardens,  its  dark  contorted 
fir-boughs,  its  tall  poplar  spires, 
and  its  expanse  of  level  sea.  To 
the  left,  in  the  brighter  space  of 
sky,  are  seen  delicate  fairy  forms 
sporting  in  a  fantastic  ring ;  and  in 
the  darkness  to  the  right,  the  sharp 
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crescent  moon  is  seen  above  the 
water. 

Among  other  pictures  deserving 
of  notice  for  the  aptness  of  their 
symbolism  and  the  richness  of 
their  colour,  may  be  mentioned, 
"Cupid  sharpening  his  Arrows," 
"  The  Pursuit  of  Pleasure,"  "  Chil- 
dren following  Fortune," and  "Time 
surprising  Love." 

It  is  in  the  second  class,  that  of 
works  dealing  with  real  life  and 
deriving  their  subjects  from  history, 
that  we  find  the  largest,  and,  in 
many  ways,  the  most  impressive  of 
Scott's  pictures.  In  1841  was  ex- 
hibited "Queen  Elizabeth  at  the 
Globe  Theatre,"  the  production  of 
which  extended  over  two  years.  It 
contains  much  excellent  character- 
painting,  is  well  composed,  with  the 
interest  admirably  concentrated  in 
spite  of  the  multiplicity  of  com- 
ponent parts,  but  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  figure  of  Shakespeare  is 
one  of  the  least  satisfactory — limp 
and  ineffective ;  and  the  colour, 
though  still  rich  and  fine,  seems  to 
have  changed  and  darkened  with 
time  and  over- varnishing,  so  that 
we  can  scarcely  feel  that  we  see  the 
canvas  as  it  left  the  artist's  hand. 

To  the  same  period  is  referable 
"  The  Duke  of  Gloster  entering 
the  Water-gate  of  Calais,"— "  The 
Traitor's  Gate,"  as  the  picture  is 
now  titled — the  most  complete,  har- 
monious, and  impressive  of  the  art- 
ist's historical  subjects ;  probably, 
setting  quality  against  quality,  the 
greatest  of  all  his  works.  A  boat 
is  entering  the  dark  vaulted  portals 
of  a  prison,  whose  heavy  door  is 
swung  open  by  the  hands  of  unseen 
warders.  One  of  the  rowers  crouches 
down  in  his  seat,  overcome  by  the 
onimous  gloom  of  the  place.  At 
the  stern  is  the  doomed  nobleman, 
his  face  pale  but  composed, — appre- 
hensive, evidently,  of  danger,  but 
one  able  resolutely  to  suppress  all 
signs  of  fear.  Higher  in  the  stern 


are  armed  guards,  their  black  forms 
towering  above  him,  and  seeming  to 
overshadow  his  figure.  Beyond  is 
a  distance  with  a  stretch  of  sea,  on 
which  a  far-off  ship  is  riding  freely; 
in  the  sky  above,  the  chill  light  of 
early  morning  is  slowly  mastering 
that  of  the  waning  moon.  The 
sense  of  all  that  space  and  freedom 
of  the  outer  world  is  grandly  con- 
trasted with  the  gloomy  vault  which 
the  boat  is  entering,  grey  and  ghost- 
like when  compared  with  the  warm 
reality  of  the  torch-lighted  figures 
in  front  who  wait  ready  to  receive 
it ;  and  there  is  a  fine  imaginative 
touch  in  the  introduction  of  the  star 
above,  its  rays  struggling  through 
a  barred  portcullis.  The  picture  is 
wonderfully  free  from  the  usual  de- 
fects of  the  painter's  technique ;  it 
is  no  less  powerful  in  form,  colour, 
and  handling,  than  in  invention. 
The  admirable  quality  of  the  dis- 
tance is  especially  striking — Corot- 
like  in  its  quiet  and  tender  grey 
mystery. 

"  Eichard  III.  and  the  Princes  " 
was  painted  in  1842.  It  is  a  power- 
ful and  intense  tragedy :  the  de- 
formed usurper  bending  forward 
and  holding  the  children,  one  with 
either  hand,  as  though  he  would 
never  let  them  go,  scanning  the  face 
of  the  elder — the  heir — with  eager 
evil  gaze  ;  the  grim  attendants,  one 
holding  behind  him  adungeon  key — 
two,  armed  and  mail-clad,  standing 
silent  and  ominous  like  fates  beside 
the  regal  seat.  The  beautiful  face, 
and  shrinking  yet  stately  figure  of 
the  queen,  probably  make  up  Scott's 
finest  personification  of  womanly 
comeliness  and  grace. 

While  these  pictures  were  in  pro- 
gress, he  was  also  occupied  with  a 
still  more  important  work.  Shortly 
after  his  father's  death  in  1841,  he 
built  a  new  and  extensive  studio  at 
Easter  Dairy,  a  suburb  of  Edin- 
burgh, that  he  might  have  facilities 
for  the  execution  of  those  works  of 
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ample  size,  in  which  he  felt  that 
his  art  had  its  fullest  scope.  Here 
he  began,  on  a  canvas  some  25  feet 
in  length,  the  "  Vasco  de  Gama  en- 
countering the  Spirit  of  the  Storm," 
which  he  always  regarded  as  the 
main  production  of  his  later  period, 
as  the  "  Discord  "  had  been  of  his 
earlier.  It  shows  the  great  fore- 
shortened shape  of  the  ship's  deck, 
with  its  crowded  figures,  terrified 
by  the  weird  apparition  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  storm,  who  is  seen  in 
the  darkened  and  bewildered  sky, 
as  by  a  momentary  flash  of  light- 
ning. The  grouping  and  the  varied 
gestures  of  the  mariners  beneath 
are  grandly  conceived, — some  striv- 
ing to  be  calm,  some  driven  almost 
demented;  a  monk,  lax  and  help- 
less with  terror,  his  beard  grasped 
by  the  Moor  beside  him,  who  points 
to  the  horror  which  his  spells  are 
powerless  to  exorcise.  Amid  all 
this  tumult  of  confused  emotions  is 
the  supreme  figure  of  De  Gama, 
standing  firm,  his  feet  planted  on 
the  deck,  his  weapon — sword  and 
cross  in  one — pressed  to  his  heart. 
Depicting,  primarily,  a  scene  from 
history  or  tradition,  the  scope  and 
meaning  of  the  picture  becomes, 
through  the  earnestness  and  inten- 
sity of  its  treatment,  wider  and 
more  universal.  "It  is  a  heroic 
man  filling  his  sphere,  sufficient  for 
his  circumstances,  a  match  for  fate. 
It  is  a  universal  text.  It  stands 
for  Homer,  St  Paul,  Dante,  Michael 
Angelo,  Luther,  Shakespeare,  Crom- 
well, Kepler,  Luis  de  Camoens,  or 
for  Scott  himself,  as  truly  as  for  De 
Gama.  Nor  is  any  man  alive  who 
may  not  or  ought  not  to  see  the 
express  image  of  himself  in  this 
self-sufficing  Vasco,  with  his  faith 
in  the  cross,  his  confidence  in  him- 
self, and  his  ready-handed  use  of 
means."  *  The  picture  has  splendid 
qualities  of  colour  and  design ;  and 


though  not  without  the  occasional 
faults  of  draftsmanship  which  seem 
quite  inseparable  from  the  artist's 
works,  it  conclusively  proved  his 
ability  to  treat  figures  of  a  colossal 
size  with  a  skill  and  vigour  which 
have  no  parallel  in  the  productions 
of  the  Scottish  school. 

"The  Alchymist,"  1838,  and 
"Peter  the  Hermit  Preaching  the 
Crusades,"  1845,  may  be  regarded 
as  companion  historical  subjects, 
illustrating  two  different  phases  of 
the  medieval  spirit.  Both  pic- 
tures, while  full  of  variety  and 
character  in  their  numerous  sub- 
sidiary parts,  are  mainly  remark- 
able for  the  strongly  imaginative 
and  individual  personification  of 
their  principal  figure. 

In  "The  Alchymist"  we  see  the 
man  of  giiasi  science — in  part  a 
self- deceiver,  in  greater  part  a  con- 
scious deceiver  of  others — his  form 
clad  in  academic  black,  and  poised 
on  tilted  stool.  In  his  right  hand 
he  holds  a  mortar,  whence  a  curl  of 
smoke  issues  as  he  stirs  the  con- 
tents with  a  pestle.  His  head  is 
raised  in  eager  attitude ;  like  the 
Ancient  Mariner,  he  holds  his 
audience  with  his  glittering  eye. 
Beside  him  are  gathered  the  imple- 
ments of  occult  research — glass 
phials,  retorts,  diagrams,  &c. ;  be- 
hind him  in  a  shadowed  corner  is  a 
skeleton  half  swathed  in  drapery, 
and  lying  on  it  are  surgeons'  knives, 
with  their  suggestions  of  what  was 
then  held  to  be  the  unhallowed 
efforts  of  irreverent  science  to  wring 
from  the  lifeless  clay  secrets  which 
might  aid  the  living.  At  the  lec- 
turer's feet  sits  a  scribbling  clerk, 
and  leaning  against  the  door  of  the 
laboratory  is  a  servant,  a  shock- 
haired  plebeian  figure,  drowsed  and 
weary  with  his  labours  at  the  fur- 
nace-mouth. Before  and  around 
is  grouped  a  motley  auditory.  In 
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front  we  see  the  broad  back  of  a 
Scottish  soldier  of  fortune.  Two 
figures  to  the  right,  conspicuous  by 
their  gay  dresses  of  pale  blue  and 
yellow,  are  young  exquisites  of  the 
period.  One  has  brought  his  lute 
into  the  lecture  -  hall,  and  leans 
back  in  easy  posture,  his  hand 
held  lightly  behind  his  head  as  he 
laughs  gently  at  the  drollery  of  the 
lecturer's  experiment.  The  other 
is  more  intent, — the  alchymist's 
fervour  has  been  strong  enough  to 
dissipate  his  frivolity  for  a  moment. 
In  the  earnest  face  seen  in  profile 
beside  them,  the  painter  has  de- 
picted his  own  thoughtful  features. 
To  the  left  are  two  specimens  of 
the  burgher  class,  grave  members  of 
the  municipal  council,  eminently 
stolid,  much  puzzled.  In  sharp 
contrast  to  their  Teutonic  dulness 
is  a  green -robed  Eastern  seated 
near,  his  hand  resting  on  his  mouth 
and  sustaining  his  head,  and  in  his 
dark  Semitic  face  the  unsatisfied 
yearning  look  of  a  man  eager  for 
supersensuous  knowledge — a  Ma- 
gian  this,  ready  to  leave  his  home 
and  seek  the  radiance  of  any  star 
that  may  rise  to  brighten  the  fir- 
mament of  East  or  West.  On  the 
seats  that  slope  upward  is  a  varied 
gathering  of  courtier,  clown,  and 
priest ;  while  in  the  centre  of  all 
sits  the  crowned  figure  of  the  reign- 
ing prince,  with  gentle  face  and 
"  old  smiling  eyes,"  like  the  mild 
ideal  king  of  Pippa's  song. 

In  "Peter  the  Hermit"  the  main 
figure  is  seen  on  the  raised  steps  of 
a  church  porch,  his  form  attenuated 
by  fast  and  vigil,  and  by  the  fer- 
vour of  the  unresting  spirit  within. 
He  is  a  man  of  the  Baptist's  type, 
a  desert-dweller,  entering  the  city 
for  a  moment,  visiting  the  haunts 
of  men  only  to  stir  their  inhabi- 
tants, and  work  them  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  visions  which  have 
come  to  him  in  solitude.  Kneeling 
on  one  knee,  with  raised  hand  and 


impassioned  gesture  he  sways  the 
crowd  beneath,  who  become  under 
his  eloquence  like  some  mighty 
organ  that  sends  forth  billows  of 
tumultuous  sound  at  the  touch  of  a 
master's  finger.  In  front,  to  the 
centre,  is  a  mailed  knight  kissing 
the  cross  of  his  sword-hilt  and 
swearing  the  crusader's  oath, — his 
finger  rightly  prominent,  as  indicat- 
ing the  military  nature  of  the  mis- 
sion which  the  hermit  preaches. 
Around  we  see  all  differences  of 
feeling  and  attitude.  Here  a  girl 
fastens  the  red  badge  upon  her 
lover's  shoulder ;  there  a  mother 
strives  to  stir  into  fervour  her  stu- 
dent son;  or  a  daughter,  clinging 
round  her  father's  neck,  would  keep 
him  from  the  Holy  "War ;  while  on 
one  side  is  seen  a  young  apothe- 
cary, his  keen  sneering  face  expres- 
sing the  contempt  of  the  scientist 
for  the  enthusiasms  with  which  a 
fervid  spirit  can  inspire  the  vulgar 
herd.  Behind  the  swaying  multi- 
tude is  a  space  of  chill  sky  wanly 
lighted  by  the  crescent  moon,  and 
a  great  mass  of  towered  and  bel- 
fried  masonry,  a  fitting  type  of  the 
medieval  church  which  had  grown 
so  hard  and  intolerant,  and  had  in 
it  so  little  of  the  gentleness  and 
sweet  reasonableness  of  Christ. 

"  Wallace,  the  Defender  of  Scot- 
land," is  another  of  the  artist's  his- 
torical subjects  or  personifications — 
one  which  had  an  especial  attraction 
for  Scott,  and  which  he  frequently 
treated.  A  version  of  it  was  painted 
so  early  as  1829,  another  was  left 
incomplete  on  the  artist's  easel  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  In  1843 
he  produced  a  triplicate  of  the  sub- 
ject, with  exquisite  use  of  his  rich, 
powerful,  and  glowing  colour. 

We  may  here  speak  of  the  de- 
signs and  drawings  executed  by 
Scott.  The  most  ambitious  of 
them  were  those  which  he  con- 
tributed to  the  national  competi- 
tion, which  was  held  preparatory 
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to  the  decoration  of  Westminster 
Hall.  This  occasion  was  felt  by  all 
the  more  earnest  artists  of  the 
country  to  be  one  of  the  last  im- 
portance, and  by  none  more  than  by 
Scott.  In  1841  he  published  a 
pamphlet  on  the  subject,  entitled 
'British,  French,  and  German 
Painting ;  being  a  reference  to  the 
grounds  which  render  the  proposed 
Painting  of  the  New  Houses  of 
Parliament  important  as  a  Public 
Measure.'  The  occasion,  he  says, 
"  becomes  a  demand  upon  the 
mental  status  of  the  country.  It 
will  in  very  important  respects  be 
a  verdict  of  life  or  death  upon  the 
future  efforts  of  artists  in  Great 
Britain."  He  is  careful  to  insist 
that  the  proposed  frescoes  must  be 
no  mere  pleasant  patterns  on  the 
walls,  no  mere  meaningless  arab- 
esques. In  this  sense  "  Raphael  in 
the  Vatican  could  never,  in  English 
language,  be  styled  decorative,  still 
less  Michael  Angelo  in  the  Sistine." 
Neither  must  the  designs  revert, 
as  did  the  works  of  Cornelius  and 
Overbeck,  "  to  subjects  and  treat- 
ment which  have  lapsed  from  their 
worth  by  the  passage  of  nearly  four 
centuries," — they  must  be  art  that  is 
fresh,  living,  and  of  to-day,  finding 
and  pursuing  such  conceptions  as 
are  "  abstract  and  dictated  by  the 
general  intelligence." 

In  1842  Scott  contributed  two 
designs  to  the  competition,  "  Drake 
witnessing  the  Destruction  of  the 
Spanish  Ships,"  and  "  Wallace  de« 
fending  Scotland, — at  the  same  time 
informing  his  friends  of  the  deter- 
mination, should  he  be  successful,  of 
taking  no  part  in  the  subsequent 
work  in  London,  unless  he  obtained 
full  control  of  an  entire  department, 
and  was  permitted  to  carry  out  his 
own  thoughts  in  his  own  way.  But 
the  cartoons  were  by  no  means 
adapted  to  the  public  taste.  Like 
all  Scott's  works,  they  verged  on 
wilfulness  in  their  individuality, 


and  showed  no  strenuous  effort  after 
executive  skill  and  exactitude.  As 
was  to  be  expected,  they  failed  of 
success ;  and  a  like  fate  befell  the 
other  designs  which  he  afterwards 
sent  to  a  similar  competition.  The 
first  prize  was  carried  off  by  Armit- 
age,  then  a  young  man  little  known 
in  this  country,  fresh  from  the 
academic  training  of  France,  and 
participation  in  The  Hemicycle  in 
the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts,  under 
the  eye  of  his  master  Delaroche. 

The  separate  smaller  drawings 
of  Scott  are  very  numerous,  their 
method,  slight  and  rapid  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  oil-pictures,  fit- 
ting them  to  be  the  readiest  means 
for  the  expression  of  his  teeming 
imagination.  Indeed,  as  Mr  Rus- 
kin  has  remarked,  there  seems  to  be 
an  especial  appropriateness  in  mono- 
chrome as  the  vehicle  of  art  which 
is  mainly  that  of  imagination  and 
thought  rather  than  of  mere  sensa- 
tion ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  such 
subjects  as  the  "Melancholia"  and 
the  "Knight  and  Death"  would  have 
retained  their  full  impressiveness 
had  they  been  carried  out  in  finished 
colour.  Scott  was  fond  of  sketch- 
ing with  the  brush  and  a  rather 
liquid  tint,  which  readily  responded 
to  his  rapid  hand,  the  line  being 
sensitive  and  of  easily  varied  thick- 
ness and  depth.  One  drawing  of 
this  method,  "The  Sirens,"  lately  in 
the  possession  of  Dr  David  Laing, , 
we  remember  as  singularly  passion- 
ate in  the  strenuous  action  of  the 
mariner  who  binds  Ulysses  remorse- 
lessly to  the  mast,  and  in  the  steady 
action  of  the  rowers,  who  never  dare 
to  raise  their  eyes  as  the  boat  flashes 
past  the  enchanted  shore  and  the 
eager  enticing  forms  that  people  it. 
Many  sets  of  drawings,  like  those  en- 
titled "  The  Anchorite,"  "  Unhappy 
Love,"  and  "  Scenes  from  the  Life 
and  Thoughts  of  a  Student  Painter," 
were  executed ;  more  were  only  pro- 
jected, and  the  subjects  of  their  in- 
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dividual  illustrations  indicated  in 
writing  :  two  very  important  series 
of  designs,  the  illustrations  to 
the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress/  and  to 
Kichol's  '  Architecture  of  the  Heav- 
ens,' were  completed  and  published 
as  engravings  after  Scott's  death.  The 
former  date  from  1841,  the  year  of 
Scott's  greatest  and  most  impressive 
picture,  "  The  Traitor's  Gate."  The 
original  drawings,  forty  in  number, 
are  in  pencil,  executed  with  much 
vigour,  in  very  slightly  shaded  out- 
line. In  some  of  them  we  find  more 
of  that  beauty  which  comes  of  quiet- 
ude than  in  the  former  illustrations  to 
the  "Ancient  Mariner,"  in  the  bowed 
heads  of  "  The  Angels  that  cry  con- 
tinually, Holy  !  Holy  !  Holy  ! "  for 
example,  in  the  "  Christian  harness- 
ed for  the  Pilgrimage,"  the  "  Chris- 
tian welcomed  in  the  Palace  Beauti- 
ful, and  the  "  Christian  instructed 
in  the  Palace  Beautiful," — a  design 
which  was  also  carried  out  very 
successfully  as  an  oil-picture.  But 
whatever  charm  there  is  in  these 
placid  scenes,  the  artist  is,  with 
two  exceptions,  most  powerful  and 
most  individual  in  subjects  which 
have  their  motive  in  violent  and 
rigorous  action,  in  the  tremend- 
ous force  of  demoniac  assault  in 
"  The  Fight  with  Apollyon,"  in  the 
terror  of  the  descent  of  "Ignor- 
ance," in  fiendish  clutches  through 
"The  Byway  to  Hell."  Two  of 
the  designs,  conceived  in  calmer 
mood,  "  Christian  entering  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Shadow  of  Death,"  and 
"  The  Martyrdom  of  Faithful,"  may 
rank  as  among  the  most  impressive 
and  suggestive  subjects  of  modern 
art.  In  the  first  we  see  Christian, 
"  ever  a  fighter,"  entering,  sword  in 
hand,  on  his  "  one  fight  more,  the 
best  and  the  last."  Towering  above 
his  pigmy  human  form  is  a  gigantic 
Presence,  sharply  foreshortened  so 
that  the  face  is  almost  wholly  con-, 
cealed.  The  eyes  are  hidden,  the 
expression  of  the  countenance  can 


only  be  guessed  at.  This  great 
figure,  vast  like  some  mountain, 
some  elemental  feature  of  nature, 
casts  over  the  human  form  beneath 
a  shadow  which  in  the  distance, 
towards  which  the  man  advances, 
darkens  like  the  recess  of  some 
gloomy  cavern,  and  in  front  is  out- 
lined sharply  by  the  serrated 
edge  of  that  "likeness  of  a  kingly 
crown  "  which  the  Presence  wears. 
It  is  Death,  whose  regal  diadem, 
whose  tyrant  sway  over  the  mind 
and  imagination  of  man,  lies  in  his 
mystery,  his  impenetrable  shadow. 

In  "  The  Martyrdom  of  Faithful " 
this  shadow  is  rolled  away,  and, 
as  in  the  death  of  Stephen,  we 
see  the  heavens  opened.  Beneath 
is  the  witness  for  the  truth,  amid 
the  crackling  fagots  and  the  fierce 
flames,  watched  by  the  stern  faces 
of  soldier  and  executioner.  But 
the  moment  of  release  has  come :  in 
the  closed  eyes,  the  lax  open  mouth, 
and  the  head  that  has  fallen  back 
and  is  pressed  against  the  stake,  we 
see  that  the  man  has  sighed  forth 
in  anguish  his  last  gasp  of  mortal 
breath,  and  has  gained  the  insen- 
tient calm  of  death.  And  above 
are  heavenly  ministrants  with  palm 
branches  and  a  celestial  chariot,  and 
floating  towards  them  is  a  form  of 
utter  peace,  the  hands  laid  softly 
together,  the  hair  flowing  quietly 
from  the  upturned  face,  which  is 
calm  with  a  new  immortal  life  that 
knows  neither  pain  nor  sorrow. 
Italian  art  herself  has  no  vision 
more  poetic  or  impressive  than  this. 

The  other  designs  of  which  we 
have  to  speak  are  the  series  of 
eleven  inventions  illustrating  an 
edition  of  Professor  J.  P.  Nichol's 
'Architecture  of  the  Heavens,'  pub- 
lished in  1850.  The  imaginative 
mind  of  Scott  had  always  been 
strongly  drawn  in  wonder  and 
reverence  to  the  splendour  and 
vastness  of  the  conceptions  pre- 
sented by  astronomy ;  he  tells  us 
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that  even  as  a  child  the  passages  on 
the  science  in  his  school-books  "were 
read  with  an  unction  and  a  glow 
which  made  old  Master  Cooper  select 
them  for  specimens  of  my  elocution." 
Professor  ^ichol,  a  man  of  more 
than  common  enthusiasm  and  poetic 
feeling,  gladly  welcomed  the  co- 
operation of  such  an  artist,  and  the 
result  is  a  set  of  designs  strangely 
differing  from  the  formal  diagrams 
with  which  such  treatises  are  usually 
illustrated,  giving,  as  art  can,  "  the 
impassioned  expression  on  the  face 
of  science."  The  series  was  to  have 
been  etched  by  Scott's  own  hand ; 
but  his  death  prevented  this,  and 
only  a  selection  of  the  finest  of  the 
drawings  which  he  executed  were 
transcribed  by  Mr  W.  B.  Scott  and 
other  engravers. 

The  volume  itself  is  now  scarce, 
but  one  subject  is  given  in  the 
memoir — "The  Procession  of  Un- 
known Powers" — grave  spirit- forms, 
each  bearing  a  light,  floating  out  of 
the  distance  of  the  future,  passing 
the  human  spirit  who  appears  seated 
on  the  round  of  the  earth,  and  then 
vanishing  for  ever  in  the  past. 
They  may  stand  for  the  Days  of 
mortal  life,  each  with  his  proffered 
gift— 

"  Out  of  Eternity 
This  new  Day  is  born  ; 
Into  Eternity, 
At  night,  will  return." 

In  another  design  we  have  the 
astronomer  set  in  his  observatory, 
raised  high  over  the  din  and  bustle 
of  the  dim  spot  that  men  call 
earth,  the  city  beneath  hidden  by 
his  elevation,  only  the  tops  of  its 
highest  spires  visible,  and  around 
and  behind  him  the  quietness  of 
moonlit  sky  and  sea.  The  man  is 
old  and  feeble ;  the  staff  with  which 
he  stays  his  tottering  steps  rests 
beside  him  :  his  face  has  no  special 
charm  of  beauty  or  grace,  but  it 
may  be  compared  for  the  look  of 
reverence  and  awe  which  it  lifts 


towards  the  immensities  above,  to 
Baldini's  "  Astrologia,"  with  her 
pale  cheeks,  and  quivering  lips, 
and  rapt  eager  gaze  into  the 
starry  sphere.  In  the  eighth  plate 
we  have  a  splendidly  imaginative 
subject — "  Life  radiating  from  the 
Creative  Step."  We  see  a  great 
foot  set  on  a  seething  liquid  mass, 
which  flies  off  at  the  touch  into 
grand  mysterious  human  forms, 
their  faces  averted  and  unseen, 
their  heads  crowned  with  coronals 
of  stars.  In  the  tenth  illustration 
— "  The  Nebulae,"  it  is  titled— we 
see  vague  involved  forms  locked  in 
strange  strife — the  strife  from  noth- 
ingness into  being :  in  another, 
that  naked  long  -  haired  figure  of 
indeterminate  sex  under  which 
Scott  has  so  often  figured  the 
human  soul,  is  poised  in  mid-air, 
the  head  thrown  back,  the  hands 
crossed  over  the  forehead,  listening 
with  intolerable  rapture  to  "The 
Eternal  Harmonies,"  and  behind, 
arranged  in  symmetrical  arcs,  are 
companies  of  angelic  forms,  with 
locked  arms  and  interlacing  hair, 
who  "sing,  and  singing  in  their 
glory  move."  And  then,  in  the 
final  plate,  for  end  of  all,  the  artist 
has  drawn  three  dead  or  dying  men, 
and  has  gathered  around  them  the 
implements  of  intellectual  labour — 
lyre,  compass,  rule,  and  scroll.  One 
figure  lies  prostrate  on  the  earth, 
his  face  hidden,  his  hand  yet  hold- 
ing a  book;  another  sits  fainting 
in  utter  weakness  ;  the  third  sage, 
whose  foot  rests  significantly  on  an 
hour-glass,  is  breathing  his  last,  at- 
tended to  the  end  by  human  sym- 
pathy, seen  as  a  female  form,  who 
sustains  the  dying  man.  Beside 
her  hovers  a  winged  angel,  who 
directs  her  gaze  aloft  to  where  in 
a  broad  band  of  light  which  streams 
from  heaven,  the  parted  soul,  like 
&  little  child,  "perfect  of  linea- 
ment, perfect  of  feature,"  ascends 
with  head  held  back  in  joyful 
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wonder  and  arms  widely  and 
eagerly  outspread  as  it  enters  upon 
"  an  hospitable  eternity."  We  have 
said  that  Scott  was  engaged  upon 
this  great  series  of  designs  at  the 
time  of  his  death  ;  and  this,  its  last 
subject,  may  surely  be  received  as 
the  final  message  of  his  art. 

The  end  came  on  the  5th  of 
March  1849.  Always,  at  least 
since  his  residence  in  Italy,  his 
health  had  been  feeble,  and  his 
forty-three  years  of  life,  so  filled 
with  eager  work  and  ardent 
thought,  had  worn  thin  the  ties 
that  bind  soul  and  body  together. 
His  mother  and  his  brother  were 
with  him  to  the  end.  As  he  lay 
a  -  dying,  his  thoughts  were  still 
busy  with  the  art  in  which  he  had 
lived  and  had  his  being.  "  If  I 
could  but  have  time  yet,  I  think 
I  could  meet  the  public  in  their 
own  way  more,  and  yet  do  what  I 
think  good,"  he  would  murmur; 
and  when  his  brother  strove  to 
encourage  him  with  the  hope  of  re- 
covery— "  If  it  were  but  so  !  ... 
No,  it  cannot  be  —  it  seems  too 
great  a  prize,  too  awfully  grand  a 
thing  to  enjoy  life  again  with  this 
experience  overcome,  to  have  been 
thus  ill,  to  have  seen  into  the  dark- 
ness and  return  to  the  clearness  of 
life.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  know 
how  to  live  and  work." 

There  are  many  portraits  by  which 
we  who  did  not  know  Scott  as  he 
lived,  may  gather  what  was  the 
appearance  of  the  man.  "There  is 
a  likeness  by  his  own  hand,  en- 
graved in  the  Memoir,  and  that 
painted  by  Charles  Lees,  R.S.A., 
both  of  them  manifestly  faithful 
and  unaffected,  agreeing  both  in  the 
clear-cut,  delicate  lining  of  the  fea- 
tures, in  the  firm  compression  of  the 
beautiful  mouth,  in  their  look  of 


intellect,  refinement,  and  resolution. 
Sir  John  Steele  has  carved  in  marble 
the  head  of  his  brother-artist  and 
life-long  friend,  and  presented  it  to 
the  Scottish  Academy — a  bust  ap- 
parently somewhat  idealised  in  the 
inspired  beauty  of  its  lifted  face, 
but  on  the  testimony  of  all  who  are 
best  able  to  judge,  true  to  their 
impression  and  memory  of  the  man. 
It  shows  the  artist  as  he  might  be  at 
the  beginning  of  his  career,  young 
yet,  and  full  of  hope  in  the  untried 
possibilities  of  life.  There  is  a 
pathetic  little  pencil-drawing  by  his 
brother,  sketched  as  he  lay  asleep 
not  many  hours  before  the  end. 
But  the  portrait  which  to  those  of 
us  who  know  Scott  only  through 
reverent  study  of  his  works,  seems 
perhaps  the  most  complete  and  real- 
isable embodiment  of  their  painter, 
is  one  of  the  striking  calotypes  by 
D.  0.  Hill,  RS.A.,*  taken  like  the 
last-named  likeness  when  the  artist 
was  worn  with  labour  and  sickness. 
The  figure  is  seen  nearly  in  full 
length,  the  head  relieved  against  a 
curtain,  the  long  dark  hair  disclos- 
ing the  square  lines  of  the  high 
forehead  :  the  cheeks  are  thin  and 
hollow,  and  the  eyes  look  out  from 
their  caverns  beneath  the  brows 
with  a  strange  expression  of  sad  in- 
tensity. Here  we  have  a  touch  of 
that  weirdness  which  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  Scott's  art, — we  see  the 
painter  of  "The  Traitor's  Gate," 
of  "  The  Dead  Eising." 

Very  shortly  after  Scott's  death, 
his  largest  picture, "  Vasco  de  Gama," 
was  purchased  by  public  subscrip- 
tion and  deposited  in  the  Trinity 
House  at  Leith ;  and  a  collection 
of  more  than  fifty  of  his  most  nota- 
ble works  was  brought  together  for 
exhibition  in  Edinburgh,  and  cre- 
ated an  impression  not  easily  for- 


*  We  understand  that  a  selection  of  the  finest  of  these  calotypes  is  shortly  to 
be  issued  by  an  Edinburgh  publisher,  and  we  believe  that  this  portrait  of  Scott 
will  be  included  in  the  series. 
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gotten  among  the  more  thoughtful 
portion  of  the  art  public. 

In  the  'North  British  Eeview' 
for  May  1849,  there  appeared  an 
exceedingly  discerning  and  sym- 
pathetic sketch  of  Scott's  life  and 
works,  from  the  pen  of  his  friend  Dr 
Samuel  Brown ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  was  published  the  admir- 
able Memoir  by  Mr  W.  B.  Scott,  a 
volume  to  which  those  most  inter- 
ested in  the  artist  will  be  most  in- 
debted, and  to  which  the  writer  of 
the  present  paper  desires  to  express 
his  very  especial  obligations.  To 
the  same  fraternal  hand  we  owe 
the  etchings  of  the  forty  "  Illustra- 
tions to  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  " 
and  of  the  "  Selections  from  the 
Works  of  David  Scott,"  a  series  of 
twelve  plates  from  his  most  im- 
portant pictures  and  sketches,  pub- 
lished by  the  Art  Union  of  Glas- 
gow in  1866-67. 

And  surely  the  time  has  come 
when,  if  Scott's  works  were  only 
more  widely  known,  they  would 
command  recognition  and  win 
praise.  For  in  these  days  we  grow 
more  and  more  tolerant  of  art  that 
has  great  qualities,  especially  great 
imaginative  qualities,  even  when 
these  come  to  us  as  "  a  fair  divided 
excellence,"  not  "  unmixed  with 
baser  matter."  Our  greatest  critic, 
he  who  has  insisted  most  strongly 
upon  minute  accuracy  of  workman- 
ship and  unswerving  truth  to 
nature,  has  pronounced  not  less 
clearly  and  emphatically  that  "  art 
does  not  consist  in  any  high  man- 
ual skill,  or  successful  imitation  of 
natural  objects,  or  any  scientific 
and  legalised  method  of  perform- 
ance;" that  "all  good  art  agrees 
in  this,  that  it  is  the  expression  of 
one  soul  talking  to  another,  and  is 
precious  according  to  the  greatness 
of  the  soul  that  utters  it;"  and 
he  has  dwelt  with  characteristic 
eloquence  upon  the  widened  hori- 
zon, the  mighty  consequences  which 


follow  upon  our  acceptance  of  this 
truth.  Blake's  name  is  one  to  con- 
jure with.  The  quaintnesses  of  the 
early  Italians  do  not  blind  us  to 
their  sweet  imagination ;  we  are  no 
longer  deaf  to  the  words  of  inspi- 
ration when  they  are  delivered  to 
us  "as  by  the  stammering  lips  of 
childhood."  Even  in  our  study  of 
the  painters  of  last-century  France, 
we  have  learned  to  disengage  their 
especial  "  virtue "  from  much  in 
them  that  is  of  little  worth;  to  prize 
them  for  their  clear  perception, 
their  keen  portrayal  of  the  vivid, 
transient,  common  moments  of  life 
— for  their  bestowal  on  these  of  the 
dignity  and  distinction  of  art.  And 
if  we  think  of  the  greatest  and 
most  typical  of  these  Frenchmen — 
of  Watteau  himself, — and  remem- 
ber the  dainty  precision  and  viva- 
city of  his  method — how  he  catches 
the  delicate  shimmer  of  silks  in 
the  glinting  sunshine,  and  every 
lightest  motion  of  the  figures  be- 
neath, with  all  their  subtle  gestures 
of  half -real  love  or  half -feigned 
caprice, — we  have  the  sharpest  con- 
trast that  art  can  give  us  to  the 
manner  and  the  chosen  subjects  of 
Scott.  His  figures  are  strenuous 
and  impetuous  in  action,  vast  and 
massive  in  repose.  With  him  the 
colour  is  rich,  glowing,  and  intense, 
the  design  and  draftsmanship  large 
and  powerful  in  spite  of  many 
errors  of  detail.  By  these  great 
technical  qualities  his  art  claims 
descent  from  and  kinship  with  that 
of  the  artists  of  the  great  time  in 
Italy ;  by  them  he  vindicates  his 
choice  of  his  method  of  expression, 
proves  himself  worthy  of  the  name 
of  painter.  And  besides  these 
technical  qualities,  he  has  the  clear 
individuality  so  precious  in  art :  he 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  that  "  certain 
number  of  artists  who  have  a  dis- 
tinct faculty  of  their  own  by  which 
they  convey  to  us  a  quality  of 
pleasure  not  otherwise  obtainable." 
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And  in  this  faculty — one  to  be  felt 
rather  than  defined  or  formulated — 
call  it  imagination,  call  it  "  vision- 
ary conception,"  lies  the  greatness 
of  the  painter  whom  we  have 
been  considering.  "  I  have  always 


judged  painting  by  its  sentiment, 
by  its  mental  bearing,  and  thought 
most  of  new  spheres  of  meaning." 
With  these  words  of  Scott  we  may 
end,  as  we  began  with  those  of 
Blake. 


THE  LATIN   LESSON:     BOY  AND   GIRL. 


Tommy.  Isn't  this  a  ripping 
place  1  It  seems  to  me  as  if  the 
downs  were  like  great  green  waves, 
rolling  along  and  swelling  bigger 
and  bigger ;  and  here  we  are,  you 
and  I,  up  on  the  very  top  of  the 
biggest  wave  of  all,  which  hangs 
here  for  ever,  as  if  it  would  plunge 
down  the  next  moment  and  swamp 
the  real  old  sea. 

Sybil.  What  nonsense  you  do 
talk,  Tommy  !  Come ;  it's  quite 
time  I  began  my  lesson.  What's 
this  book,  which  you  say  I  can  read  1 

T.  The  anthology. 

S.  The  what  ? 

T.  The  anthologia  Latina. 

8.  What's  that? 

T.  Oh,  I  don't  know  ;  it's  a  sort 
of  collection.  It's  good  for  girls, 
because  it  leaves  out  the  bad  things. 

S.  But  I  want  to  read  what  boys 
read. 

T.  You  can't,  you  know.  We 
have  to  read  awfully  improper  things 
at  school. 

S.  I  don't  see  why  it  is  good  for 
you  to  read  things  which  it  isn't 
good  for  me  to  read.  I  don't  see 
why  girls  should  be  different  from 
boys. 

T.  I  don't  see  why  either.  I 
suppose  it's  best.  I  think  I  am 
glad  you  are  different. 

S.  Do  let  us  begin.  You  are  so 
idle. 

T.  It's  so  awfully  jolly  doing 
nothing  up  here.  I  should  like  to 
lie  here  for  ever  on  this  nice  short 


grass  and  stare  at  the  sea.  Isn't 
the  sea  dazzling  in  the  sunlight? 
It  looks  like  millions  of  penknives. 

S.  Penknives !  It's  like  dia- 
monds. 

T.  Should  you  like  to  have  mil- 
lions of  diamonds  ?  I  wish  I  were 
a  fellow  in  the  '  Arabian  Nights,' 
and  I  would  give  'em  to  you. 

S.  I  don't  wish  for  anything  so 
silly.  Do  sit  up,  and  let  us  begin. 

T.  Oh,  very  well.  Here  you  are ; 
I  picked  out  this  for  you  to  read. 
It's  all  correct ;  it's  about  the  death 
of  a  sparrow. 

S.  Well? 

T.  Well— I  say,  Sybil,  I  wish 
the  brim  of  your  hat  was  a  little 
wider. 

8.  Why? 

T.  Because,  as  we  have  got  to 
look  over  the  same  book,  it  would  be 
jolly  to  sit  in  the  shade  of  the  same 
hat.  We  should  be  like  Paul  and 
Virginia. 

S.  Who  were  they  ? 

T.  They  were  young  people  who 
were  in  love  with  each  other — in  an 
opera,  or  something. 

S.  How  silly  !  Come  now ;  do 
begin. 

T.  You  must  begin ;  see  if  you 
can  translate  it.  I've  got  a  stun- 
ning translation  of  it  in  my  pocket, 
which  my  tutor  made. 

8.  "  Lament,  o " 

T.  "  Venuses  and  Cupids— 

S.  But  there  was  only  one  Venus. 

T.  Oh,  that  don't  matter.     It's  a 
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sort  of  poetic  licence ;  they  have  to 
make  it  scan,  you  know.  I  can't 
make  out  the  next  line  ;  and  I  can't 


make  out  my  tutor's  translation  of 
it :  but  it  don't  matter ;  it's  only  a 
fill-up.  Go  on  at  "  passer." 


S. — The  sparrow  of  my  girl  is  dead, 
The  sparrow — "  deliciae  " — 

T.  (reads  from  his  tutor's  translation) — 

The  sparrow  of  my  dearest  girl  is  dead, 
The  sparrow,  darling  of  my  dear,  is  dead, 
Whom  more  than  her  own  eyes  she  loved  so; 
For  he  was  honey-voiced,  and  he  would  know 
His  mistress,  as  a  girl  her  mother  dear ; 
Nor  from  her  gentle  bosom  would  he  go, 
But  hopping  round  about,  now  there,  now  here, 
He  piped  to  her  alone  most  sweet  and  clear. 


S.  There's  nothing  aboiit  "  sweet 
and  clear  "  in  the  Latin. 

T.  You  are  so  awfully  particular, 
Sybil.  I  wish  it  wasn't  all  about  a 
sparrow.  I  don't  care  for  sparrows. 
Ah !  look  at  that  lark.  Ho  got 
up  quite  close  to  us.  Phew  ! 
doesn't  he  jump  ?  What  great  leaps 
he  goes  up  in  !  Mustn't  he  be  tre- 
mendously happy?  Fancy  being 
able  to  go  like  that,  and  having 
wind  enough  to  sing  all  the  time  ! 

£  I  wish  you  wouldn't  let  your 
eyes  wander  all  over  the  country. 
If  you  don't  keep  them  on  the 
book  we  shall  never  get  on. 

T.  All  right.  This  other's  a  jolly 
one — this  one — "To  Lesbia." 

S.  Who  was  Lesbia  ? 

T.  She  was  the  girl  who  had  the 
sparrow ;  he  was  in  love  with  her  : 
but  you  had  better  not  think  of 
her.  I  believe  she  wasn't  at  all  a 
good  sort. 

S.  What  a  pity  ! 

T.  She  made  him  awfully  un- 
happy. 

S.  It  was  his  own  fault.  I  can't 
think  why  people  fall  in  love. 

T.  Of  course  it's  awfully  silly  to 
fall  in  love. 

S.  I  think  it's  horrid. 

T.  People  say  that  a  man  and 
a  woman  can't  be  friends,  because 


one  of  them  is  sure  to  fall  in 
love. 

S.  That  must  be  nonsense.  Look 
at  you  and  me  !  We  have  been 
friends  for  ever  so  long. 

T.  Yes;  and  do  you  know,  Sybil, 
I'd  rather  you  were  my  friend  than 
any  fellow  I  know. 

S.  It  seems  very  hard,  this  "  To 
Lesbia."  What's  the  meaning  of 
"  basiationes  "  1 

T.  I  think  it  means  "kisses." 

S.  Oh! 

T.  "  You  ask  how  many  of  your 
kisses,  Lesbia,  are  enough  and  more 
than  enough  for  me.  As  great  as 
is  the  number  of  Lybian  sand  in 
spice-bearing  Cyrense,  between  the 
oracle  of — something — Jove  and 
the  sepulchre  of  old  Battus,  or  as 
many  as  are  the  stars  that " 

S.  Oh,  we  won't  go  on  with  that. 
Poets  are  always  so  silly  when  they 
begin  to  talk  about  those  things. 
I  do  wish  you  would  finish  one 
thing  before  you  begin  another; 
you 

T.  "  It's  good  to  be  off  with  the 
old  love  before  you  are  on  with  the 
new " 

8.  Tommy  ! 

T.  All  right.  I'll  attend  awfully 
well  now.  Go  on ;  see  if  you  can 
do  it.  Go  on  with  the  Spadger. 
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S.  "  Who  now  goes  through  the 
wav — tenebricosum  1 — 

T.  "  Full  of  shadows." 

S.  "  Thither,  whence  they  refuse 
anybody  to  return." 

T.  That's  right.  You  really  do 
know  a  lot  of  Latin.  I  say,  do  you 
think  that  Clara  could  be  friends 
with  a  chap  without  trying  to  make 
him  in  love  with  her  1  Clara  isn't 
a  bit  like  you. 

S.  Clara  is  very  pretty. 

T.  Do  you  think  she  is  prettier 
than  Marion? 

S.  Clara  is  prettiest ;  but  Marion 
has  so  much  character. 

T.  Marion  could  be  friends  with 
a  boy. 


8.  Friends  with  a  boy !  What 
an  expression  !  What  bad  English 
you  do  talk  ! 

T.  I  always  do  when  I  am 
happy.  One  can't  be  jolly  gram- 
matically. I  think  Marion  doesn't 
care  about  boys. 

£.  Indeed?  Suppose  we  go  on 
with  our  "sparrow." 

T.  I  should  like  her  to  like 
me. 

8.  Oh  !  What  is  the  meaning 
of  "  Orci "  ? 

T.  "Orci!"  Let  me  see  the 
book.  Oh,  "  Orcus "  is — at  least 
it  isn't  really  what  we  mean  when 
we — I'll  see  how  my  tutor  puts  it. 
Ah! 


Ill  hap  befall  ye,  shades  of  grim  despair, 

Who  glut  yourselves  with  all  things  that  are  fair  ! 


Ah  !  he  shirks  the  difficulty ;  it's 
just  like  him. 

S.  You  surely  don't  think  Marion 
pretty,  do  you  1 

T.  I  don't  know. 

S.  You  must  have  very  funny 
taste  if  you  do.  Now,  Clara  is 
pretty,  if  you  like. 

T.  Yes  :  isn't  Clara  pretty  1  My 
word  !  isn't  she  pretty  ? 

8.  Yes;  of  course  she's  pretty. 

T.  What  are  you  staring  out  to 
sea  like  that  for?  Are  you  look- 
ing at  that  sail  ? 

S.  I  was  thinking  that  some  friend 
might  be  on  board  that  ship.  How 
strange  it  would  be  !  Fancy  if  Mr 
Eedgrave  were  coming  home  on 
that  ship  ! 

T.  Eedgrave !  AVhat  on  earth 
makes  you  think  of  that  old 
chappy  ? 

S.  How  ridiculous  you  are, 
Tommy !  He  isn't  a  bit  old ; 
and  I  think  he's  very  handsome. 

T.  He's  a  jolly  old  humbug. 
When  he's  playing  tennis  with 
me,  he's  as  lively  as  possible  j  but 


when  he's  with  the  women,  he 
looks  sentimental,  and  makes  eyes  : 
and  as  for  his  not  being  old,  he 
must  be  thirty  if  he's  a  day. 

S.  That  I  am  sure  he  can't  be. 
I  am  sure  he  is  quite  young.  Of 
course  he  isn't  a  boy. 

T.  Well,  I  don't  mind  being  a 
boy.  I  wouldn't  be  a  man  for  any- 
thing ;  and  if  I  was,  I  wouldn't  be 
a  flirt. 

S.  Don't  be  horrid,  Tommy, 
Poor  Mr  Eedgrave  has  been  very 
unhappy.  That  is  what  makes 
him  look  like  that.  He  was  in 
love  with  the  most  beautiful  lady 
in  the  world ;  and  she  was  very 
cruel,  and  married  a  millionaire  or 
something. 

T.  I  don't  see  anything  cruel 
in  marrying  a  millionaire  or  some- 
thing. He  told  you  all  this  pre- 
cious story,  did  he? 

S.  No;  Aunt  Adelaide  told  me 
that :  but  he  told  me 

T.  What  did  Ae  tell  you? 

S.  Oh,  it  was  one  day  when  he 
was  laughing  with  Aunt  Adelaide 
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about  women ;  and  he  turned  to 
me  and  said  with  a  melancholy 
smile 

T.  I  know  it.     Like  this  ! 

S.  Not  a  bit  like  that.  He  said, 
with  a  very  sweet  and  melancholy 
smile,  that  I  must  take  care  not 
to  be  a  flirt,  because  some  day  I 
might  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief; 
and  that  women  ought  to  try  to  do 
good  to  people,  and  not  harm. 

T.  Some  day  !  That  means  when 
you  are  a  young  lady.  I  know  I 
shan't  like  you  when  you  are  a  young 
lady.  I  hate  young  ladies. 

S.  Marion  is  almost  a  young  lady. 

T.  Ah,  but  she's  different. 

S.  It's  ridiculous  of  you  to  say 
that  Marion's  pretty. 

T.  I  never  said  she  was  pretty. 
I  said  that  she  wasn't  as  pretty  as 
Clara. 

S.  You  are  a  horrid  disagreeable 
boy,  any  way.  You  have  always 
made  such  a  pretence  of 

T.  Of  what  1 

S.  Of  thinking  me  your  very 
best  friend. 

T.  Then  why  do  you  go  talking 
about  that  old  Redgrave  ? 

S.  You  are  very  disagreeable ; 
and  I  shall  go  home. 

T.  No,  no;  don't  go.  It's  so 
jolly  here.  Let's  solemnly  promise 
to  be  each  other's  very  best  friend. 

S.  Till  when? 

T.  For  ever  and  ever. 

S.  I  should  like  to  show  these 
stupid  people  that  a  man  and  a 
woman  can  be  friends  without  car- 
ing about  each  other  one  bit ! 


T.  Ye-es.  Only  I  don't  know 
what  you'll  be  like,  when  you  are 
a  young  lady. 

S.  I  shan't  be  that  for  ever  so 
long.  I  don't  think  I  shall  be 
old,  or  begin  to  think  that  I  am 
old,  till  I  am  twenty. 

T.  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  aw- 
fully pretty  when  you  are  a  young 
lady. 

S.  Don't  be  silly,  Tommy. 

T.  Any  way,  you'll  like  me  better 
than  old  Eedgrave  ? 

S.  Of  course.  And  you'll  like 
me  better  than  Marion  ? 

T.  Yes. 

S.  And  Clara? 

T.  Ever  so  much  better  than 
Clara. 

S.  Very  well,  then. 

T.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  Very 
well,  then  "? 

S.  That  is  settled;  and  now  I 
can  go  on  with  my  lesson. 

T.  But  we've  almost  polished  off 
poor  Mr  Sparrow. 

S.  What  a  way  to  talk  ! 

T.  It  don't  do  for  a  girl.  You 
have  to  say  "prunes"  and  "pre- 
cision" all  day  to  make  your  mouth 
pretty. 

S.  Tommy,  you  are  exceeding- 
ly silly;  and  it's  better  to  say 
"  prunes  "  than  to  chew  grass ;  and 
if  you  ain't  going  to  look  at  the 
book  instead  of  staring  out  to  sea, 
I  shall  go  home. 

T.  All  right,  Sybil.  We'll  do 
him  up  in  less  than  a  jiffy  out  of 
my  tutor's  translation.  Here  you 


111  hap  befall  ye,  shades  of  grim  despair, 

Who  glut  yourselves  with  all  things  that  are  fair  ! 

How  fair  the  little  bird  ye  reft  from  me  ! 

0  deed  ill  clone  !     Poor  little  bird,  for  thee — 

For  thy  dear  sake  my  girl's  sweet  eyes  are  red, 

And  swollen  all  with  tears  that  thou  art  dead  ! 


By    George,    it    is   most    awfully 
touching  !  isn't  it,  Sybil  ?     Fancy 


how  long  ago  the  poor  little  beast 
died,  and  here  we  are  still  sorry  ! 
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8.  "  Little  beast !" 

T.  Oh,  look !  far  away  across 
the  sea  do  you  see  that  tiny  little 
sail  ?  Fancy  if  it  was  my  ship  com- 
ing in ! 

S.  You  are  the  strangest  boy. 

T.  Shouldn't  I  just  like  to  have 
a  ship  1  I  wish  it  was  ever  so  long 
ago ;  and  that  I  might  sail  away 
and  fight  a  Spaniard. 

S.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
the  Spaniards  have  ever  done  to 
you,  that  you  should  want  to  fight 
them. 

T.  I  don't  know  ;  but  I'm  sure 
it  would  be  jolly  good  fun  to  fight 
a  Spaniard. 

S.  That  is  so  like  a  boy.  Per- 
haps you  would  never  come 
back 

T.  No  more !  Oh  yes,  I  should 
turn  up  :  and  I'd  bring  you  back  a 
jolly  lot  of  things  too — a  ship  full 
of  apes  and 

S.  Tommy! 

T.  Oh,  apes  are  a  detail :  they 
come  in  with  ivory,  and  peacocks, 
and  all  sorts  of  stunning  things ; 
and  diamonds  from  the  diamond- 


fields;  and  silver  from  the  silver 
mountains ;  and  gold  dust  from  the 
golden  rivers  ;  and  parrots  and  paro- 
quets, and  a  Eed  Indian  princess  in 
feathers,  and 

S,  Tommy,  how  can  you  be  so 
ridiculous  1 

T.  You  wait  till  I  do  it.  I'll 
just  go  back  to  school  next  half  to 
get  a  little  more  football,  and  then 
I'm  off;  and  I'll  bring  you  back  a 
hundred  ostrich-tails  to  put  on  your 
head  when  you  go  to  Court ;  and 
I'll  have  a  beard  down  to  my  waist ; 
and  I'll  kill  sparrows  on  the  wing 
with  a  pistol  in  either  hand  you 
like ;  and  I'll  marry  you,  and  the 
Indian  princess  will  die  of  jealousy, 
and 

S.  Tommy  !  I  think  you  are  going 
mad.  It  must  be  the  sun. 

T.  Not  very  mad. 

S.  Then  don't  talk  any  more 
nonsense.  It's  quite  time  to  go 
home. 

T.  Home's  the  word ;  and  I'll 
carry  the  book.  Poor  Master  Spar- 
row. "  Lugete  o  Veneres  Cupidin- 
esque !  " 
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THE     PYRENEES. 


THE  word  Pyrenees  has  two  dis- 
tinct meanings.  Topographically, 
geologically,  and  politically,  the 
Pyrenees  are  a  chain  of  mountains 
extending  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  Cape  Finisterre,  covering  thirteen 
degrees  of  longitude,  and  serving 
through  half  their  length  as  fron- 
tier between  France  and  Spain. 
According  to  facts  and  maps,  the 
range  does,  undeniably,  begin  at 
Port  Yendres,  and  does  not  end 
until  it  reaches  Ferrol ;  and  people 
who  have  never  been  down  there  to 
see,  have  a  justification  for  accept- 
ing it  in  its  geographical  sense 
alone,  and  for  imagining  trustfully 
that  what  the  books  say  is  quite 
true.  But  socially,  touristly,  and 
Frenchly,  the  Pyrenees  commence 
at  Luchon  and  finish  at  the  Eaux- 
Chaudes ;  all  the  rest  does  not 
count.  "The  Pyrenees  "  is  a  name 
given  in  France,  by  everybody  but 
schoolmasters  and  smugglers  (both 
of  whom  are  professionally  inter- 
ested in  complicating  the  subject), 
to  a  particular  district  some  sixty 
miles  long  and  thirty  miles  wide, 
which  lies  behind  the  railway  from 
Pau  to  Montrejeau :  outside  that 
limited  and  clearly  defined  region 
there  may  very  likely  be  hills  and 
valleys  stretching  east  and  west,  as 
indicated  in  atlases,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  they  may  continue  to  be 
described  by  the  same  general  ap- 
pellation, but  they  have  nothing  to 
do  with  "  the  Pyrenees  "  properly 
so  called.  The  true  Pyrenees — the 
Pyrenees  of  the  present  French 
mind  and  of  the  present  French 
traveller — are  only  mountains  by 
accident ;  they  might  just  as  well 
be  ruined  temples,  or  zoological 
gardens,  or  fashionable  preachers, 
or  any  institution  which  attracts 
crowds.  Their  function  is  not  to  be 


high  but  to  be  pleasant,  to  behave 
as  a  summer  district  of  amusement 
and  health,  and  to  conduct  them- 
selves properly  as  rivals  of  Vichy 
and  Trouville :  they  have  no  other 
use  or  destination,  and  to  persist 
in  regarding  them  as  mountains  is 
nonsense.  In  the  popular  imagin- 
ation they  are  composed  of  carriages- 
and-four,  of  capulets  and  berets;  of 
mineral  waters,  rocky  gorges,  Lu- 
chon, admirable  roads,  bright  green 
valleys,  two  hundred  and  thirty 
hotels,  and  the  Cirque  of  Gavarnie. 
A  few  peaks  and  a  little  snow  are 
thrown  in  here  and  there  by  na- 
ture, like  sea-weed  on  a  beach,  or 
reeds  in  a  pond,  just  to  give  local 
colour.  They  can  be  looked  up  at 
without  inconvenience  from  below, 
so  nobody  objects  to  their  presence  ; 
but  in  reality  they  are  not  wanted, 
and  the  Pyrenees  would  get  on 
just  as  well  without  them.  Certain 
dauntless  visitors  venture  to  go 
quite  close  to  them,  and  some  few 
dare  to  go  up  them ;  but  as  far  as 
the  crowd  is  concerned,  they  might 
just  as  well  be  ships,  obelisks,  or 
palm-trees.  The  multitude  remain 
complacently  in  the  towns,  sit 
about  in  the  sun,  listen  to  the 
band,  and  think  that  it  is  quite 
right  of  France  to  possess  such  an 
agreeable  idling  ground  for  the  hot 
weather,  with  so  many  springs  for 
the  cure  of  diseases.  Nowhere  is 
a  Frenchman  more  satisfied  to  be 
French  than  in  the  Pyrenees ;  no- 
where does  he  more  keenly  feel 
what  a  complete  and  charming 
country  France  is ;  nowhere  does 
he  more  thoroughly  forget  that  there 
is  a  world  outside  France. 

And  yet  this  mountain-chain,  of 
whose  total  he  acknowledges  only 
this  little  fraction,  and  of  whose 
capacities  he  perceives  only  those 
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which  divert  him,  is  very  big  and 
very  real,  and  has  special  peculiari- 
ties of  its  own,  which  distinguish  it 
from  other  ridges,  and  give  to  it  a 
character  apart.  Before  we  go  on 
with  its  social  constitution,  it  is 
really  just  and  reasonable  to  look 
at  it,  for  a  moment,  in  the  topogra- 
phical character  which  the  French 
ignore  in  it.  Its  uniformity  of 
direction,  its  straightness  of  growth, 
the  symmetrical,  rectilineal,  and 
rectangular  disposition  of  its  central 
tiers,  and  of  the  buttresses  which 
support  them,  make  of  it  a  pattern 
range.  Its  shape  is  so  methodical, 
that  it  seems  almost  to  have  been 
made  by  rule.  Some  people  say 
that  it  resembles  a  fish-bone.  M. 
Elysee  Eeclus  compares  it  to  a  fern- 
branch,  the  stalk  of  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  line  of  crests,  while 
the  leaflets  and  the  spaces  between 
them  represent  the  diverging  ribs 
and  ravines.  If  there  were  a  train- 
ing school  for  mountains,  the  Pyre- 
nees would  certainly  be  held  up  to 
the  other  pupils  as  a  pattern  of 
orderly  conduct.  And,  as  if  to 
prove  that  its  tidy  regularity  is  all 
its  own  work,  and  proceeds  from 
its  own  inner  consciousness,  this 
model  chain  stands  absolutely 
alone  :  it  despises  the  sociable  in- 
clinations manifested  by  so  many 
other  hill  -  systems,  which  stretch 
out  until  they  meet  neighbours, 
and  then  clasp  hands  with  them  ; 
it  joins  on  to  nothing ;  it  ends 
everywhere  in  plains  ;  its  isolation 
is  complete.  But  it  must  be  added 
at  once,  that,  though  it  is  as  formal 
and  as  lonely  as  an  old  maid,  it 
possesses,  in  sweet  abundance,  as 
we  shall  see  presently,  all  the  graces 
and  the  charms  of  a  young  girl. 
Its  steepness  is  another  of  its  idio- 
syncrasies. Its  main  line  is  so 
rugged,  so  precipitous,  that  not 
more  than  fifty  passes  have  been 
discovered  over  it  between  France 
and  Spain  ;  and  of  these,  only  four 
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are  practicable  for  carriages,  and 
about  thirty  for  mules ;  the  others 
are  mere  footpaths.  Indeed  it  is 
so  wall-like,  that  it  constitutes  too 
perfect  a  frontier,  for  it  renders 
communication  extremely  difficult 
from  one  country  to  the  other,  and 
has,  consequently,  facilitated  the 
growth  of  contraband  on  so  large  a 
scale,  that  several  thousand  people 
live  by  smuggling  French  goods 
into  Spain.  In  former  days  it  was 
of  course  even  more  difficult  to  cross 
than  it  is  now  ;  it  is  not,  therefore, 
surprising  to  find  that  the  old  in- 
vaders did  not  manage  to  get  over 
it  anywhere  but  at  its  two  ends. 
Hannibal,  Pompey,  and  Csesar,  all 
went  into  Spain  by  Perpignan, 
through  the  Pass  of  Pertus;  while 
Charlemagne  and  the  Black  Prince 
scrambled  through  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity, by  Eoncesvaux.  This  scar- 
city of  passes  is  not,  however,  the 
only  special  sign  of  the  cliff-struc- 
ture of  the  spine  of  the  Pyrenees. 
They  present  another  mark  of  it, 
which  is  still  more  peculiarly  their 
own,  in  the  strange  amphitheatres 
of  crags,  many  of  them  thousands 
of  feet  high,  which  are  found  in 
the  central  part  of  the  chain.  These 
cirques,  as  they  are  called,  are  in 
shape  somewhat  like  the  craters 
in  the  moon  ;  they  are  so  vast  that 
"  nations  could  sit  down  in  them." 
They  are  probably  the  most  stu- 
pendous monuments  of  rock-build- 
ing that  the  earth  can  show.  The 
next  singularity  of  the  Pyrenees  is 
of  a  very  different  kind;  it  does 
not  come  from  the  stones,  but  from 
the  sky.  The  chain  has  scarcely 
any  moisture.  There  are  very  few 
lakes,  and  such  as  exist  are  little 
more  than  meres ;  they  lie,  too,  very 
high,  the  lowest  of  them  being  4000 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  true  that 
countless  brooks  descend  from  the 
hills,  and  that,  on  the  French  side, 
a  luxuriant  vegetation  is  fed  by 
them  ;  but  their  volume  is  so  insig- 
2  R 
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nificant  that  they  form  only  three 
real  rivers — the  Ebro,  the  Garonne, 
and  the  Adour.  One-fourth  of  the 
water  of  Europe  gushes  from  the 
Alps,  hut  only  one-thirtieth  of  the 
same  total  trickles  from  the  Pyre- 
nees. And  this  excessive  aridity 
becomes  all  the  more  remarkable 
when  we  take  into  account  the  large 
area  exposed  to  rain  and  snow,  and 
especially  the  marked  varieties  of 
climate  which  exist  in  different 
parts  of  the  chain,  and  which 
might  be  expected  to  provoke 
continuous  currents  of  air  and  so 
attract  evaporation  from  the  two 
neighbouring  seas.  There  is  infin- 
itely more  contrast  of  temperature 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  Pyrenees 
than  on  the  two  slopes  of  the  Alps : 
on  the  northern  face  all  is  throb- 
bing growth  and  eager  greenness, 
while  the  southern  wing  is  a  cal- 
cined sierra.  The  same  difference 
exists,  again,  between  the  eastern 
and  western  points  of  the  range. 
At  the  Atlantic  end  are  coolness 
and  verdure,  while  at  the  Mediter- 
ranean limit  all  herbage  is  scorched 
and  blistered  away.  The  grassy 
inclines  of  the  Basque  country  feed 
cows  and  sheep  in  numbers;  but  the 
parched  white  rocks  of  Roussillon, 
though  in  ;the  same  latitude,  pro- 
duce olives  and  aloes.  And  yet, 
notwithstanding  these  vivid  antag- 
onisms of  climate,  notwithstanding 
the  proximity  of  the  waves  and  the 
abundance  of  vapour  within  call, 
the  Pyrenean  chain,  as  a  whole, 
is  almost  dry.  But  if  it  is  thus 
strangely  disinherited  of  rain,  it 
has  received  a  marvellous  baptism 
in  another  form.  On  no  hills  and 
on  no  flats  in  the  world  are  there 
so  many  or  such  plenteous  mineral 
springs.  Though  the  Pyrenees  re- 
ceive so  little  water  from  without, 
they  produce  it  most  aboundingly 
from  within.  This  is  the  last  and 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  their  many 
peculiarities.  Hot  fountains  swell 
up  everywhere.  They  begin  at 


Dax,  which  is  close  to  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  and  they  reach  to  Amelie 
les  Bains,  which  is  almost  in  sight 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Six  hundred 
of  them  are  known  already,  and 
others  are  discovered  from  time  to 
time. 

All  these  special  features — regu- 
larity, isolation,  and  steepness,  ex- 
terior dry  ness  and  interior  wetness 
— bestow  upon  the  Pyrenees  a  char- 
acter of  their  own,  place  them  apart 
in  the  catalogue  of  mountains,  and 
incline  ignorant  people  like  our- 
selves to  stand  before  them  with 
respect.  And  yet  geologists  pretend 
to  find  fault  with  them,  and  to  point 
out  defects  and  eccentricities  in 
their  constitution.  Where  the  eye 
of  the  unsuspicious  spectator  sees 
nothing  but  harmless  peculiarities, 
scientific  critics  discover  also  abso- 
lute imperfections ;  and  it  is  honest 
to  set  forth  their  strictures.  They 
say  that  the  chain  is  too  even  ;  that 
there  is  too  much  uniformity  of 
stature  throughout  the  entire  mass ; 
that  the  passes  are  high  and  the 
peaks  low ;  that  bases,  cols,  and 
crests  are  all  mixed  up  together  in 
confusion ;  that  there  are  no  proud 
pinnacles  lifting  their  heads  to 
heaven  in  lonely  majesty;  and  that 
the  tallest  summits,  such  as  they 
are,  are  not  in  the  axe-line  of  the 
chain,  but  place  themselves  capri- 
ciously outside  it.  For  these  reasons 
they  assert  that,  admirably  organ- 
ised as  the  Pyrenees  are  in  plan, 
they  are  altogether  unworthy  in 
elevation ;  and  that,  consequently, 
whatever  be  their  other  merits,  they 
do  not  deserve  a  first  prize  for 
mountain  excellence.  But  still, 
whatever  may  be  said  by  these 
rigorous  detractors,  the  range  re- 
mains, in  the  eyes  of  all  ordinary 
gazers,  a  notable  example  of  well- 
regulated  upheaval.  Though  geolo- 
gists attack  the  Pyrenees  in  height, 
and  though  the  French  discard 
them  in  length,  they  are  to  the 
world  at  large  most  legitimate 
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mountains,  which  do  their  work  in 
a  creditable  manner. 

And  now,  having  considered 
them  for  a  moment  in  their  topo- 
graphical aspect,  let  us  go  back  to 
the  French  view  of  them  and  see 
what  they  are  like  in  that  limited 
application.  First  of  all,  it  must  be 
owned  that,  with  all  their  authen- 
ticity and  all  their  special  qualities, 
there  are  two  good  excuses  for  the 
restricted  notions  which  the  French 
entertain  about  them.  The  first 
is,  that  they  are  scarcely  French 
at  all.  As  almost  everybody  visits 
them  in  France,  the  impression 
spreads  naturally  about  that  they 
are,  in  a  great  degree,  French;  but 
this  is  a  delusion.  One  half  of 
them  lies  entirely  in  Cantabria  ; 
and  of  the  other  half,  which  serves 
as  frontier  between  France  and 
Spain,  more  than  two -thirds  are 
in  the  latter  country — the  incline 
on  the  southern  side  being  far 
longer  and  more  gradual  than  on 
the  northern  front,  which  is  almost 
perpendicular.  In  reality  France 
does  not  possess  one-sixth  of  the 
entire  superficies,  and  has  therefore 
a  sort  of  justification  for  forgetting 
the  rest.  The  second  is,  that,  not- 
withstanding this  geographical  fact, 
the  whole  social,  living,  laughing 
Pyrenees  lie  in  France  alone,  in  a 
little  precinct  beyond  Tarbes.  That 
enclosure  contains,  for  the  present 
at  least,  the  total  of  the  real,  effec- 
tive, applicable  Pyrenees.  "  Things 
are  what  we  make  of  them,  not  what 
they  appear  to  be ; "  and  though 
the  Pyrenees  do  appear  to  be  a  long 
range  of  hills,  the  French  have  dis- 
tilled them,  have  condensed  them 
into  an  essence,  and  have  made  out 
of  them  a  concentrated  extract  for 
their  own  use.  With  the  single  ex- 
ception of  minerals  (which  are  found 
almost  exclusively  in  the  Spanish 
portions  of  the  chain),  the  French 
side  contains  all  that  is  proper  to 
the  Pyrenees.  The  accessible  beau- 
ties and  the  available  uses  of  the 


entire  range  are  accumulated  there 
Such  of  them  as  may  be  placed  in 
Spain  are  unapproachable,  and  there- 
fore do  not  practically  exist.  Spain 
has  not  utilised  her  Pyrenees  as 
France  has  done,  though  she  has 
five  times  more  of  them ;  and  though 
a  Spaniard  has  published  a  map  de- 
picting Europe  as  a  queen,  whose 
head  is  formed  by  Spain,  with  the 
Pyrenees  for  a  throat  -  collar  and 
the  Alps  for  a  waist -band,  the 
more  we  look  at  the  situation,  the 
more  do  we  recognise  that  the 
French  have  made  so  much  of  their 
little  share  that  the  whole  seems  to 
belong  to  them,  just  as  all  Borneo 
appears  to  be  the  property  of  Eng- 
land because  we  have  a  settlement 
at  Sarawak. 

So,  in  talking  of  the  Pyrenees, 
we  are  driven  back,  after  all,  on 
France,  and  in  France  we  can  find 
nothing  but  Luchon,  Bigorre,  Cau- 
terets,  the  Eaux  Bonnes,  and  the 
villages  around  them.  The  entire 
Pyrenees  are  there.  In  that  one 
little  district,  which  does  not  cover 
a  twentieth  part  of  the  total,  are 
accumulated  all  the  life,  all  the 
pleasure,  all  the  brightness  of  thir- 
teen degrees  of  mountains,  with 
most  of  their  scenic  beauty  and 
curative  powers  as  well.  This  bit 
is  to  the  Pyrenees  what  the  Boule- 
vard is  to  Paris,  the  Puerta  del 
Sol  to  Madrid,  the  Unter  den  Lin- 
den to  Berlin — the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion, of  diversion,  of  vitality.  Five 
hundred  persons,  perhaps,  visit  an- 
nually other  parts  of  the  chain ; 
but  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
congregate  each  year  in  the  valleys 
of  Luchon,  Gavarnie,  and  Ossau. 
These  defiles  are  packed  together 
so  closely  that  they  would  stand  in 
between  Highgate  and  Brighton  ; 
and  in  addition  to  their  merit  of 
compactness,  they  have  three  other 
special  virtues  which,  so  far  as  they 
go,  confer  on  the  Pyrenees  a  real 
superiority  over  the  Alps.  The 
first  is,  that  you  meet  very  few 
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English,  scarcely  any  Americans, 
and  no  Germans  at  all  ;  the 
second,  that  feeble  or  lazy  people 
(of  whom,  after  all,  there  are  a  good 
many  iu  the  world)  can  ride  up  to 
nearly  all  the  lower  summits  on  a 
donkey;  the  third,  is  the  amazing 
greenness  of  the  slopes,  their  deli- 
cious freshness,  their  flowers,  their 
grass,  their  bushes,  and  their  trees. 
It  is  to  this  last  peculiarity  that 
the  great  characteristic  of  the  Py- 
renees— the  sweet,  sympathetic,  al- 
most touching  winningness  which 
is  so  proper  to  them — is  mainly 
due.  Of  course  we  all  go  to 
visit  them  with  the  notion  that 
they  are  mountains.  That  im- 
pression is  an  inevitable  result  of 
the  raw  book  -  teaching  to  which 
we  are  so  subjected  at  school,  and 
which,  so  long  as  it  remains  un- 
corrected  by  the  experience  of  life 
and  .  travel,  constitutes  our  sole 
knowledge.  But,  when  we  have 
roamed  about  them  for  a  time,  we 
find  ourselves  beginning  to  forget, 
under  the  influence  of  their  magic 
fairness,  that  there  is  anything  in 
them  above  the  sides  of  the  valleys. 
Their  ravines  are  all  beauty  and 
delight ;  they  are  steep,  but,  after 
all,  they  are  only  verdure-covered 
declivities  ornamented  with  varie- 
gated rock-work.  "With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  scattered  outlying 
points,  no  ridges  are  visible;  the 
central  chain  is  hidden  away  in 
recesses,  and  you  scarcely  ever  see 
it  (except  at  Pau  and  Luchon) 
unless  you  go  close  up  to  look  for 
it.  The  general  nature  of  the  place 
is  peaceful ;  its  habitual  ways  are, 
indeed,  so  alluring,  they  win  the 
wanderer  with  such  soft  seductions, 
that  the  idea  of  mountains  almost 
disappears.  And  this  effacement 
of  reality  is  facilitated  by  the  fact 
that,  after  all,  although  it  is  indis- 
putably a  chain,  there  is  no  great 
altitude  in  it — the  tallest  peak  (the 
Maladetta)  scarcely  exceeds  11,000 
feet;  and  as  all  the  crests  are 


embedded  in  surrounding  bluffs, 
they  do  not  look  even  the  height 
they  have.  There  is  none  of  the 
grandeur,  none  of  the  sublimity, 
none  of  the  religious  immensity  of 
the  Alps.  For  all  these  reasons  the 
traveller  accustomed  to  real  moun- 
tains dissociates  his  thoughts,  by 
degrees,  from  craggy  steeps  and 
soaring  summits  ;  he  drifts,  uncon- 
sciously, to  the  French  opinion  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  ends  by  feeling 
that,  in  truth,  their  mountain  ele- 
ments scarcely  count,  and  that  they 
are  little  else  than  a  most  admirable 
national  park. 

And  they  are  this  all  the  more, 
perhaps,  because  of  their  immense 
Frenchness — because  they  are  so 
curiously  typical  of  the  race  which 
owns  them.  They  are  full  of  old 
French  qualities,  of  charm,  and 
brightness,  and  colour ;  they  are 
graceful  and  well-mannered  ;  it  is 
impossible  to  be  bored  by  them. 
The  few  cliffs  which  show  them- 
selves visibly  above  the  valleys 
seem  to  offer  courteous  apologies 
for  being  there  at  all,  and  to  beg 
you  graciously  to  remember  that, 
from  no  fault  of  their  own,  but 
simply  because  of  battles  and 
treaties  of  centuries  ago,  they  are 
obliged  to  form  a  frontier,  and  to 
discharge  that  position  by  rising 
sometimes  to  a  cone.  They  give 
you  to  understand,  in  unmistakable 
language,  that,  if  they  were  allowed 
to  choose  for  themselves,  they 
would  altogether  refuse  to  be  per- 
pendicular and  to  be  snowed  upon, 
and  would  far  rather  be  an  undula- 
ting plain,  all  prettiness,  hay,  cot- 
tages, buttercups,  and  large  goose- 
berries. Never  did  real  mountains 
(which  they  are  in  the  middle)  play 
their  part  with  more  manifest  un- 
willingness. They  evidently  feel 
that,  however  perfect  they  may  be 
as  highlands,  they  are,  neverthe- 
less, far  too  charming  for  the  part ; 
so,  in  order  to  prove  how  much 
they  would  prefer  to  be  a  flat  cul- 
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tivated  country,  they  have  done 
everything  in  their  power  to  un- 
mountainise  themselves,  and  with 
that  object  have  got  rid  of  most  of 
their  forests,  and  of  nearly  all  their 
wild  beasts ;  they  are,  indeed,  go- 
ing further  still  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  are  beginning  even  to 
expel  their  inhabitants.  There  are 
still  a  few  large  woods  left,  but,  as 
a  rule,  the  trees  have  dwindled 
down  to  patches.  The  lynx  and 
the  deer,  which  were  abundant 
formerly,  have  not  been  seen  for  a 
hundred  years  •  bears  are  very  rare ; 
izards  are  still  to  be  found  in  some 
numbers,  especially  on  the  Spanish 
peaks  ;  and  wolves  are  relatively 
plentiful :  but  unless  we  count  the 
snakes,  which  blossom  round  the 
hot  springs  and  get  occasionally 
into  the  baths — or  the  shepherds' 
dogs,  which  are  sometimes  very 
savage — there  are  no  other  wild 
animals  to  be  found.  As  for  men 
and  women,  they  are  forsaking  the 
high  grounds,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  the  Government  to  tempt 
them  to  stop  there  by  assisting 
them  to  improve  their  farms. 
Slowly  but  surely  the  population 
of  the  hills  is  descending  into  the 
plains.  The  French  Pyrenees,  as  a 
whole,  are  losing  inhabitants  at  the 
rate  of  three  or  four  thousand  per- 
sons a-year.  Entire  villages  have 
been  abandoned.  The  current  of 
population  sets  to  the  north,  which 
is  the  region  of  comfort ;  nobody 
goes  south.  And  yet  the  influence 
of  Spain  on  France  is  far  more 
perceptible,  in  language,  manners, 
and  dress,  than  is  the  influence  of 
France  on  Spain.  This  is  because 
Spaniards  come  over  the  crests, 
in  numbers,  to  seek  for  work  in 
France ;  while  scarcely  any  French- 
men look  for  occupation  in  Spain. 
Catalonian  and  Aragonese  cos- 
tumes are  to  be  seen  in  every 
village  in  the  French  Pyrenees, 
but  the  beret  and  the  capulet  are 
almost  unknown  on  the  other  side. 


The  reason  why  Spaniards  emi- 
grate to  France  for  work  is,  that 
there  really  is  a  good  deal  of  work 
to  do  in  the  hilly  land.  The  breed- 
ing of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  is 
considerable.  The  tinkling  of  the 
enormous  copper  bells  which  hang 
from  the  necks  of  the  leaders  of  the 
flocks  is  heard  on  all  the  pastures. 
Directly  you  get  above  the  beeches 
and  the  firs,  and  reach  the  higher 
slopes  where  the  rhododendrons  and 
the  junipers  are  dotted  about  the 
grass,  you  see  cows  and  sheep  al- 
most everywhere,  and  very  remark- 
able cows  they  are.  Most  of  them 
are  small,  and  they  give  little  milk ; 
but  their  strength  and  their  agility 
are  wonderful,  especially  in  the 
famous  breed  of  the  valley  of  Bare- 
tous,  which  is  the  only  surviving 
branch  of  the  old  race  of  Be'arn. 
The  Pyrenean  cows  are  as  active 
as  monkeys ;  they  leap  about  the 
rocks  and  climb  the  crags  in  a 
fashion  which  at  first  sight  bewil- 
ders the  foreign  beholder.  Their 
jumping  power  is,  indeed,  so  aston- 
ishing, that  it  is  worth  while  to  give 
an  example  of  it.  Some  people 
were  coming  down  a  winding  path 
above  the  valley  of  Gavarnie,  and 
on  turning  a  corner,  suddenly  found 
a  cow  in  front  of  them.  Now  it 
happened  that  at  this  spot  the  path 
was  only  two  feet  wide,  that  there 
was  a  rough  wall  on  the  left  over 
six  feet  high  and  absolutely  per- 
pendicular, and  that  on  the  right 
there  was  a  sheer  fall  of  eight  or 
ten  yards.  It  was  therefore  an 
inconvenient  place  to  meet  a  cow. 
The  cow  thought  so  too,  and  the 
unexpected  presence  of  the  strangers 
caused  her  strong  emotion,  so  strong, 
indeed,  that  she  put  her  head  down 
savagely,  and  made  a  step  to  charge; 
but,  on  second  thoughts,  she  turned 
abruptly  sideways,  and  dashed  up 
the  wall  on  to  the  pasture  above  it, 
just  as  if  she  had  been  a  cat.  Cows 
that  can  do  such  things  as  that,  may 
justly  be  regarded  with  respect; 
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and  it  is  quite  comprehensible  that 
Spaniards  should  consider  the  func- 
tion of  mounting  guard  over  them 
to  be  worthy  of  their  ambition. 
So  they  apply  for  it,  and  help  the 
French  to  tend  and  milk  their 
herds. 

But    pastoral    occupations   form 
only  a  small  part  of  the  business 
of  the  Pyrenees.     There  are  large, 
various,  and  constantly  increasing 
manufacturing  industries,  all  special 
to  the  country.     As  water-power  is 
to  be  found  everywhere,  there  are 
flour-mills  and  saw-mills  in  many  of 
the  villages.     In  certain  valleys — 
round   Luz,  for  instance  —  almost 
every  peasant  has  rough  little  grind- 
ing-stones,  and  converts   his   own 
barley,  buckwheat,  and  maize  into 
flour.     Hand-looms  are  numerous, 
and  coarse  woollen  stuffs,  for  the 
peasants'  clothes,  are  largely  made. 
At   Na.y,  near   Pau,    are   factories 
where  blue  berets  for  the  Pyrenees 
and  red  fezzes  for  Constantinople 
are  woven  side  by  side.     The  scar- 
let sashes  that  the  men  wear  round 
their  waists  are  produced  at  Oloron. 
The  manufacture  of  rough  shoes  in 
jute  or  hemp  (espadrillus)  is  a  grow- 
ing element  of  local  trade.     Marble 
and  slate  works  are  plentiful,  but 
they  are  mainly  concentrated  round 
Lourdes  and  at  Bagneres-de-Bigorre, 
where,  in  G^rusez's  tempting  show, 
all  sorts  of  pretty  objects  may  be 
bought  at  moderate  prices.     They 
well  supply  the  traveller's  need  of 
presents  to  take  home,  which  unite 
the  two  rare  qualities  of  not  costing 
too  much,  and  of  being  absolutely 
local.     The  cups  and  vases  of  agate 
and  onyx ;  the  tables  of  variegated 
marbles ;  the  coffers  and  caskets  of 
griotte,  stalactite,  and  petrosilex, — 
are  all  admirable.     And  for  people 
whose  wants  are  larger,  there  are 
monolithic  columns,  such  as  were 
furnished   by   M.  Ge"rusez   to   the 
new  Paris  Opera  ;  and  blocks  like 
those  supplied  by  his  predecessors 
in  the  trade  for   Trajan's  Column 


and  the  Palace  at  Berlin.  Some  of 
the  quarries  have  been  at  work  for 
two  thousand  years,  and  seem  to 
be  able  to  go  on  for  ever.  Persons 
who  are  insensible  to  marble,  can 
turn  to  the  knitted  woollen  fabric?, 
of  which  such  quantities  are  made 
at  Bagneres  :  many  of  them  are  as 
fine  as  the  best  Shetland  work, 
with  the  additional  merit  of  being 
as  soft  as  eider-down.  The  barley- 
sugar,  which  everybody  eats  at  Cau- 
terets,  must  also  be  counted  ;  for  it 
rises  there  to  a  position  which  it 
possesses  nowhere  else  in  the  world 
— it  is  regarded  as  a  necessary  of 
life :  the  commerce  in  it  attains 
such  proportions,  that  ten  thousand 
sticks  are  sold  each  day  during  the 
season.  The  little  objects  in  box- 
wood, which  are  hawked  about  by 
pedlars,  must  be  included  too  ;  and 
the  list  of  special  Pyrenean  indus- 
tries may  be  closed  by  bird-catch- 
ing, which  is  carried  on  in  the 
autumn  months,  especially  round 
Saint  Pe  and  Bagneres-de-Bigorre. 

There  remains  one  trade  more, 
however — the  greatest  of  all, — the 
traffic  in  hot  water.  Numerous  as 
are  the  natural  beauties  of  the  dis- 
trict— varied  as  are  its  attractions 
and  its  products — it  owes  its  suc- 
cess, its  prosperity,  and  its  wealth 
to  its  mineral  springs.  Some  two 
millions  of  gallons  are  supplied 
each  day  by  them.  Fifty -three 
towns  and  villages  exist  already 
round  the  sources,  and  others  are 
being  invented  each  year.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  valleys  are  mak- 
ing money  out  of  them  in  every 
form ;  for,  though  the  harvest  is 
limited  to  the  warm  months,  it 
is  so  various,  so  widespread,  and 
so  productive  while  it  lasts,  that 
everybody  has  a  share  in  it,  from 
the  landowner  who  sees  his  grass 
converted  into  building -ground, 
to  the  half -naked  boy  who  cries 
the  Paris  newspapers  when  the 
post  comes  in.  But  yet,  rapid 
as  is  the  progress  of  the  Pyrenean 
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watering-places,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  they  will  ever  earn  the 
triumphant  standing'  of  the  German 
Spas.  Their  outlying  position,  and 
the  shortness  of  their  summer,  will 
always  get  in  their  way,  and  will 
prevent  them  from  rising  to  the 
level  of  the  Brunnen  near  the  Rhine, 
which  are  habitable  throughout  the 
winter,  and  are  so  central  that  they 
can  be  reached  with  ease  from  all 
parts  of  Europe.  Still,  notwith- 
standing the  superiority  enjoyed  in 
these  respects  by  the  Nassau  springs, 
the  Pyrenees  have  a  field  of  action 
of  their  own,  and  will  find  ample 
space  in  it  for  the  development  of 
their  ambitions.  They  have  all 
France  for  their  customer.  The 
German  bath  towns  are  cosmopoli- 
tan :  the  Pyrenees  are  almost  purely 
French.  The  confusion  of  nation- 
alities which  is  so  general  in  the 
former,  is  unknown  in  the  latter. 
The  Pyrenees  are  French  in  their 
ways,  French  in  their  charm,  French 
in  their  inhabitants.  Of  course 
some  few  foreigners  are  to  be  seen 
in  their  sunlight  or  their  shadow, 
but  they  are  rare ;  furthermore, 
they  are  usually  of  the  better  class, 
and  behave  decently.  You  are  not 
offended  by  your  neighbours,  as  in 
Switzerland,  which  is  a  privilege. 
The  rule  is  that  France  keeps  her 
Pyrenees  to  herself,  and  pays  for 
them  out  of  her  own  money.  She 
seems  not  to  wish  that  strangers 
should  assist  in  making  their  for- 
tune. So  this  territory  of  defiles, 
of  tables-d'hote  and  guides,  remains 
as  purely  French  as  if  it  were  in 
Seine  et  Oise.  Hot  water  has  not 
been  a  denationaliser;  "  cookery  and 
civilisation  have  been  introduced 
by  it,"  as  Taine  observes,  but  they 
both  are  exclusively  French.  That 
hot  water  should  become  a  civ- 
iliser,  and  should  mount,  in  that 
way,  to  the  level  of  religion,  edu- 
cation, monogamy,  wealth,  and  the 
fine  arts,  is  a  new  view  of  hot 
water ;  but  it  is  a  true  one  in  this 


case,  for  nothing  else  could  have 
evolved  the  Pyrenees  so  widely 
or  so  fast.  Neither  commerce  nor 
conquest  has  ever  changed  a  re- 
gion as  hot  water  has  transformed 
those  valleys.  Their  inhabitants 
have  remained  courteous  and  dirty 
(those  two  dispositions  were  too 
naturally  ingrained  in  them  to  be 
washed  out) ;  but  in  all  else  they 
have  become  nineteenth  -  century 
speculators,  and  have  acquired  the 
most  advanced  capacities  of  our 
time.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  they  will  ever  become  either 
rude  or  clean;  but  with  these  ex- 
ceptions, they  appear  to  be  suscep- 
tible of  all  the  forms  of  progress. 
Some  day,  perhaps,  when  the  "  His- 
tory of  the  Civilisation  of  the  Py- 
renees "  is  written,  the  author  will 
fill  pages  with  a  discussion  of  the 
problem  why  the  dwellers  in  a  land 
which  was  invented,  educated,  and 
enriched  by  warm  baths,  should 
never  have  learnt  to  wash  them- 
selves. By  that  time  the  question 
may  have  become  obscure,  and 
much  ink  may  be  poured  upon  it ; 
but  for  the  moment  it  still  remains 
quite  clear, — the  Pyreneans  do  not 
disinfect  themselves,  because  they 
prefer  filth.  The  guides  do  wash, 
to  some  degree,"  because  their  trade 
places  them  in  contact  with  sponged 
employers;  but  no  one  imitates  their 
example.  And  yet  the  entire  peo- 
ple is  polite,  its  manners  are  gentle 
and  kind  :  it  wants  but  washing  to 
be  a  superior  race. 

The  springs  are  almost  entirely 
sulphurous.  The  consequence  is, 
that  the  diseases  treated  in  the  Py- 
renees are  mainly  those  of  the  re- 
spiratory and  vocal  organs.  The 
water  is  administered  in  all  sorts  of 
ways — by  drinking,  bathing,  douch- 
ing, and  gargling — by  pulverisation, 
inhalation,  and  insufflation;  and  the 
effects  it  produces  are  real  and  un- 
deniable. Even  horses  are  some- 
times cured  by  it  of  bronchial  affec- 
tions. Many  of  the  sources  have 
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been  known  for  long  periods ;  seve- 
ral of  them  were  in  active  employ- 
ment in  the  ninth  century;  and 
some  were  used  by  the  Romans. 
So  far,  history  supplies  evidence; 
but  tradition  goes  further,  and  pre- 
tends that  Julius  Caesar  came  to  Cau- 
terets  and  went  through  a  cure  there, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  sore  throat 
he  had  caught  in  his  Spanish  cam- 
paigns. The  fountain  at  which  he 
is  said  to  have  gargled  is  named 
after  him.  The  great  rise  of  the 
Pyrenean  baths,  however,  has  been 
quite  recent.  It  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced  when  Madame  de 
Maintenon  took  the  Duke  de  Maine 
to  Bareges,  and  to  have  regularly 
grown  since  that  date,  until,  under 
the  Second  Empire,  it  reached  its 
actual  proportions.  It  was  the 
prosperous  period  of  Napoleon  III. 
that  gave  the  Pyrenees  their  noble 
roads,  the  "Routes  Thermales," 
which  connect  all  the  principal 
bath  towns,  which  climb  over  so 
many  of  the  buttresses  of  the  chain, 
and  stretch  in  an  unbroken  line 
from  the  Eaux-Chaudes  to  Luchon. 
By  these  lines  of  way,  which  are 
almost  as  grand  and  far  more  easy 
and  better  kept  than  those  of  Swit- 
zerland, the  traveller  can  go  every- 
where without  returning  to  the 
plains.  The  facility  of  communi- 
cation and  the  smallness  of  the 
region  combine  to  induce  all  visi- 
tors to  go  to  all  places.  People 
who  get  to  any  one  town  almost 
always  wander  on  to  all  the  other 
towns  ;  for  the  entire  thing  can  be 
done  so  quickly  and  costs  so  little 
(when  once  you  are  there),  that  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  deprive  your- 
self of  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
whole.  Even  on  a  relatively  extra- 
vagant scale,  the  journey  all  through 
"the  Pyrenees"  can  be  performed 
in  three  weeks  for  about  £30.  At 
Pau  you  begin  to  drive,  and  you 
drive  in  seven  days  of  lazy  travel, 
over  the  best  roads  in  Europe,  the 
whole  way  to  Luchon.  The  straight 


line  measures  only  60  miles;  but 
the  winding,  zigzag,  up-and-down- 
hill  complications,  carry  the  real 
distance  to  200  miles.  It  is  also 
possible  to  get  about  by  train ;  but 
to  effect  that  you  must  constantly 
come  out  of  the  hills  and  make 
points  into  the  flat  grounds  to 
reach  the  stations.  Luchon  and 
Bagneres-de-Bigorre  are  thus  far 
the  only  two  places  which  are 
directly  accessible  by  railway ; 
there  is  talk,  however,  of  carrying 
branches  up  to  several  other  towns, 
which  would  be  a  grievous  pity. 
The  only  way  to  see  the  country  is 
to  drive.  A  carriage  with  four  horses 
(a  simple  pair  is  rarely  seen)  costs 
from  £1  to  £2  a-day,  according  to 
the  distance  and  the  period  of  the 
season — August  being  the  dearest 
month.  The  price  for  the  entire 
journey  ranges,  therefore,  between 
£7  and  £14.  But  for  this  you 
have  four  places ;  so,  if  you  fill  the 
carriage,  the  rate  for  each  person 
comes  out  somewhere  between  £1, 
15s.  and  £3,  10s.  Fifteen  shillings 
a-day  ought  to  cover  the  hotel  bills 
in  the  best  houses.  So  that  for 
twenty  days,  the  whole  cost  of  inns 
and  travelling  would  be  about  £18 
a-head.  Allowing  £12  for  excur- 
sions, ascensions,  and  guides,  the 
general  total  comes  out  at  £30. 
For  that  sum  you  can  see  the  whole 
of  what  the  French  call  "the  Py- 
renees," and  do  all  the  best  climb- 
ing. Little  more  than  half  the 
money  would  suffice  if  you  were 
really  economical. 

There  are  hotels  of  all  sorts — 
some  of  them  absurdly  fine  and 
preposterously  extravagant ;  but 
there  are  no  pensions.  Further- 
more, as  all  the  towns  and  villages 
lie  at  the  bottom  of  wedged-shape 
wells,  the  inns  are  in  the  same 
position.  Even  Luchon  and  Bag- 
neres-de-Bigorre, the  two  capitals 
of  the  region,  are  in  holes  like  the 
rest,  only  they  are  wider  than  the 
others,  and  have  flat  bottoms.  The 
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lodging- places  on  high  ground, 
which  are  so  numerous  in  Swit- 
zerland, are  absolutely  unknown. 
There  is  not  one  of  them.  You 
must  sleep  either  in  the  towns  or 
on  the  ground  ;  you  have  no  choice 
between  the  two.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  two  or  three  miserable  can- 
tines,  like  the  places  at  the  Lac  de 
Gaube  and  the  Lac  d'Oo,  where 
beds  are  offered  ;  but  they  are  not 
worthy  of  the  name  of  inns.  A 
chalet  on  an  Alp  is  as  undiscover- 
able  as  a  hotel  on  a  hill.  Even  the 
barns  for  storing  the  mountain  hay 
are  at  low  altitudes,  for  the  condi- 
tion of  their  existence  is  that  there 
Jbe  water  near  for  irrigating  the 
grass.  Above  them  there  is  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing.  Furthermore, 
they  are  useless  to  the  storm-caught 
walker,  for  their  doors  are  always 
locked.  Fortunately  the  distances 
are  short,  as  a  rule ;  all  the  ordi- 
nary expeditions  can  be  effected  in 
a  few  hours,  and  usually  on  horse- 
back. This  want  of  cover  on  the 
high  grounds  is  explainable  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  no  plateaux  in 
the  Pyrenees :  the  whole  area  is 
a  heap  of  ravines  and  ridges;  it  is 
a  rolling  sea  of  rock,  with  a  surf 
of  granite  and  breakers  of  schist ; 
there  is  hardly  any  smooth  water 
in  it.  Flat  ground  only  exists  in 
the  old  dried  lake-basins — such  as 
the  little  plain  of  Luz.  And  even 
if  there  were  space  to  perch  an  inn 
in  the  clouds,  it  is  most  unlikely 
that  any  one  would  lodge  in  it ; 
for  as  there  would  be  nothing  to 
do,  nowhere  to  go,  nobody  to  see, 
and  probably  nothing  to  eat,  the 
French  would  not  quit  the  comfort 
and  amusement  of  the  valleys  for 
the  dulness  of  the  uplands.  The 
weather,  too,  is  uncertain  in  the 
Pyrenees  :  changes  come  suddenly; 
it  rains  from  all  the  points  of  the 
compass ;  and  though  the  south 
wind,  the  Vent  d'Espagne,  is  the 
principal  purveyor  of  wet,  yet  the 
north,  the  east,  and  the  west  con- 


tribute impartially  their  share.  This 
cause,  again,  would  be  an  obstacle 
to  the  success  of  mountain  inns  ; 
there  would  be  too  much  chill  and 
mist  about  them. 

For  people  who  really  want  to 
climb,  there  is  plenty  to  do  in  the 
Pyrenees.  There  is  as  much  hard 
work  as  any  one  can  wish  for,  and 
there  are  special  guide-books  to  all 
the  peaks,  so  that  you  know  all 
about  your  scramble  before  you  be- 
gin it.  A  Count  Henry  Eussell 
Killough,  who  is  probably  of  Irish 
extraction,  has  taken  upon  himself 
the  function  of  explaining  all  the 
hill-tops ;  he  has  adopted  the  pro- 
fession of  "  ascensionist  "  (he  so 
describes  himself  in  the  inn  regis- 
ters, with  as  much  frankness  as 
was  shown  by  those  four  American 
girls  at  Lucerne  last  year,  who  stated 
their  occupation  to  be  "looking  for 
husbands");  he  has  gone  up  every 
crag  in  the  chain  from  every  side, 
and  has  written  the  details  of  all  his 
journeys.  But,  as  has  been  said  al- 
ready, the  French  are  not  a  clam- 
bering race ;  and  such  of  them  as 
desire  to  see  views,  habitually  con- 
tent themselves  with  some  thorough- 
ly tamed  ascent,  like  the  Cabaliros 
at  Cauterets,  the  Pic  de  Bergonz  at 
Luz,  or  the  Pic  du  Midi  de  Bigorre 
at  Bareges.  You  ride  up  all  these 
hills  (they  scarcely  deserve  the  name 
of  mountains,  for  the  highest  of 
them  is  only  9400  feet);  you  break- 
fast before  you  start,  and  you  get 
back  again  to  dinner.  On  the  top 
of  the  Pic  du  Midi  de  Bigorre  (so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Pic 
du  Midi  d'Ossau,  which  lies  in  front 
of  Pau),  is  a  meteorological  observa- 
tory, most  of  it  tunnelled  out  of  the 
rock,  in  which  General  Nansouty 
has  established  himself  for  the  love 
of  science.  He  spends  his  winters 
there,  and  says  he  likes  it. 

After  all,  the  French  are  right  in 
this  indifference  to  climbing;  for  the 
true  use  of  the  Pyrenees  is  not  to 
scale  cliffs,  but  to  toy  prettily  with 
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nature — to  make  gentle  love  to  her 
in  the  sweet  form  she  takes  down 
there — to  whisper  madrigals  in  her 
ear — to  wander  amorously  about  with 
her — to  fancy,  in  her  fair  presence, 
that  you  are  young  once  more,  and 
that  life  is  bright  again  before  you. 
You  can  feel  nothing  of  all  this  in 
Switzerland  ;  even  the  Lake  of  the 
Four  Cantons  does  not  inspire  it : 
the  reality  of  mountains  is  visible 
before  you  there,  as  great  mountains 
ought  to  be.  But  the  Pyrenees  are 
a  fairy  land,  all  grace  and  infinite 
fascination.  They  produce  on  near- 
ly every  one  a  softening  effect ;  in- 
deed they  almost  make  you  better. 
There  are  corners,  here  and  there, 
which  have  about  them  such  an  at- 
mosphere of  purity  and  innocence, 
that  people  have  been  known,  in 
their  enthusiasm,  to  proclaim  that 
they  felt  inclined  to  repent  of  all 
their  favourite  sins,  and  to  exist 
thenceforth  in  total  virtue.  The 
vale  of  Luz  is  certainly  the  most 
winning  of  these  retreats.  Its 
soothing  calm,  its  welcoming  ten- 
derness, its  look  of  friendship  and 
of  wise  counsel,  wind  themselves 
around  you ;  and  the  beauty  of  its 
grassy  shades,  of  its  leafy  brakes 
and  colour-changing  hills,  delights 
and  wins  you.  Its  babbling  laugh- 
ing streams  fill  the  whole  air  with 
life  and  melody ;  eveiy  chink  of 
the  old  dry  walls  is  choked  with 
maidenhair ;  from  the  damp  rocks, 
amidst  the  dripping  springs,  hang 
strange  fantastic  mosses — orange, 
grey,  and  russet, — and  with  them 
grow  wild  flowers — white  and 
purple — and  emerald  ferns  with 
brilliant  deep-notched  leaves  that 
glisten  in  the  wet ;  and,  mixed 
with  all,  stretch  out  the  tangled 
rootlets  of  the  beeches,  bathing 
their  bright-red  yellow-tipped  fibres 
in  the  splashing  drops.  The  mea- 
dows are  so  intense  in  colour,  they 
are  so  supremely,  so  saturated- 
ly,  so  bottomlessly  green,  that  you 
recognise  you  never  knew  green 


until  you  saw  it  there;  and  while 
you  gaze,  you  feel  instinctively  that 
you  have  reached  a  promised  land. 
And  besides  all  this,  Luz  is  the  most 
Pyrenean  spot  in  the  Pyrenees. 
At  Mass  on  Sundays,  in  the  strange 
old  battlemented  church,  more 
castle  than  shrine,  that  the  Tem- 
plars built  six  centuries  ago,  when 
Luz  was  one  of  their  Commanderies, 
is  seen  a  sight  which  is  scarcely  to 
be  discovered  elsewhere  now.  As 
Luz  is  only  a  place  of  passage — as 
no  one  stays  in  it  except  the  few 
who  are  allured  by  its  touching 
loveliness  and  its  grateful  solitude 
— the  peasants  usually  have  the 
church  to  themselves ;  there  i?, 
therefore,  little  mixture  of  hats, 
caps,  or  bonnets.  The  men  are 
up-stairs  in  a  gallery,  and  the 
women  are  kneeling  on  the  stones 
of  the  dark  nave,  their  heads 
covered  with  red  capulets,  black 
capuchons,  or  mountain  hoods  of 
coarse  brown  drugget,  all  falling, 
like  cloaks,  around  their  bodies. 
Little  votive  candles  burn  before 
many  of  them,  and  add  somewhat 
to  the  feeble  light.  And  every 
one  prays  with  all  his  might.  It 
would  be  difficult  not  to  be  affected 
by  the  conventual  solemnity  of  the 
scene.  After  Mass,  both  men  and 
women  stand  about,  and  gently 
gossip  in  the  sun,  and  look  good. 
It  seems  to  you  that  you  have  come 
upon  a  new  people,  and  you  are 
more  than  ever  sorry  that  they 
do  not  wash  themselves. 

Luz  has  another  merit  still.  It 
is  the  starting-point  for  Gavarnie. 
It  once  possessed  a  race  of  giant 
men,  the  last  of  whom  expired  in 
1771 ;  but  in  the  Cirque  of  Gavar- 
nie it  has  a  Colossus  that  will 
never  die.  That  cirque  is  the 
great  wonder  of  the  Pyrenees,  the 
central  point  of  travel,  the  sight 
that  no  tourist  will  fail  to  see. 
The  drive  to  it  from  Luz  takes 
three  hours.  The  road  winds  up 
a  tall  ravine,  surpassingly  adorned 
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with  cliff  and  tree  and  colour,  but 
containing  also  a  passage  of  such 
tremendous  savageness  that  you 
see  you  are  approaching  the  centre 
of  the  chain,  and  getting  near  to 
real  mountains.  In  the  sixth  cen- 
tury a  whole  peak  crashed  down, 
smashed  itself  into  thousands  of 
vast  fragments,  entombed  for  ever 
beneath  a  sepulchre  of  rent  rock 
the  forests  that  once  grew  there, 
and  almost  rilled  up  the  entire 
valley  from  side  to  side.  For 
thirteen  hundred  years  not  a  plant 
has  found  a  foothold  in  that  des- 
ert of  torn  granite :  some  lichens 
and  some  mosses  have  spread  their 
sunburnt  sprays  upon  the  jagged 
blocks,  but  not  one  other  sign  of 
life  is  to  be  seen.  The  place  is 
called  the  chaos,  and  well  does  it 
merit  its  name.  The  road  winds 
humbly  and  timidly  between  the 
ruighty  morsels  of  what  was  once  a 
soaring  cliff;  contemptuously  they 
tower  far  above  it  and  let  it  seek 
its  little  way  amongst  them ;  silently 
they  lie,  just  as  they  swooped  down, 
crushed,  shapeless,  split,  heaped  up, 
but  yet  all  full  of  awe-inspiring, 
merciless  majesty.  There  is  a  mile 
of  them,  and  they  form  a  fit  portal 
to  the  cirque. 

The  carriage  puts  you  down  at 
the  little  village  of  Gavarnie,  for 
the  reason  that  the  road  goes  no 
farther.  But  the  cirque  is  there  ; 
it  looks  as  if  you  could  reach  it  in 
ten  minutes,  so  you  do  not  care. 
You  walk,  however,  for  an  hour 
(there  are  horses  and  donkeys  for 
those  who  want  them)  before  you 
get  level  with  its  front.  A  little 
wine-shop,  called  the  Cabane,  stands 
there,  at  the  entrance,  and  you  stop 
to  quench  your  thirst  and  to  sta- 
ble your  horse  (if  you  have  ridden), 
for  as  the  road  finishes  at  the  vil- 
lage, so  does  the  path  cease  at  the 
Cabane.  But  though  you  have 
tramped  three  miles,  you  seem  to  be 
no  closer.  You  have  certainly  got 
to  the  edge  of  the  cirque,  for  the 


ends  of  its  two  wings  are  right  and 
left  of  you  ;  but  the  cliff  at  the  bot- 
tom is  as  far  off  as  it  was  before, 
and  yet  you  think  that  you  could 
hit  it  with  a  stone.  So  you  set  off 
to  scramble  to  it,  with  the  convic- 
tion that  you  will  reach  it  in  a  few 
strides.  But  after  forty  minutes  of 
hard  work  you  are  no  nearer.  The 
flanks  of  the  amphitheatre  are  now 
well  behind  you ;  you  are  right  in- 
to the  middle  of  the  great  arena  ; 
but  the  barrier  in  front  of  you  is  as 
far  off  as  ever.  You  stop  to  breathe 
and  to  wipe  your  face.  You  are 
astonished  and  annoyed.  The  place 
seems  to  have  grown  bigger  since 
you  came  into  it.  You  have  to  put 
your  head  back  to  see  the  sky,  and 
the  walls  are  blacker  even  than  they 
were  just  now.  You  look  round, 
and  you  see  leaves  and  colours 
amidst  the  stones  on  which  you 
stand, — all  children  of  the  rocks, 
for  no  earth  is  there;  and  you  pluck 
a  handful  of  great  yellow  flowers  of 
arnica,  and  of  purple  buds  of  aco- 
nite, and  of  olive-green  ferns,  and 
of  the  ash-grey  edelweiss  (it  is  said 
that  this  latter  is  found  nowhere 
else  in  the  Pyrenees) ;  and  you  go 
on  again.  Surely,  now,  the  end  is 
only  two  hundred  yards  away.  It 
rises  there,  bluff,  black,  and  bleak  ; 
its  snow-topped  crests  shoot  up 
4000  feet,  in  three  clear  -  cut 
storeys ;  it  is  so  sombre  that  it 
seems  to  be  made  of  hardened 
ink ;  the  thirteen  cascades  which 
fall  from  it  stand  out  in  long  lines 
of  silver  mist.  This  time,  assur- 
edly, you  are  close  home.  But  no. 
Wearily,  angrily,  you  struggle  on  ; 
and  it  is  not  until  the  Cabane  is 
a  long  hour  behind  you,  that  you 
climb  the  last  slope  of  boulders 
and  stand  upon  the  snow  which 
fills  the  final  basin.  More  than 
two  hours  have  passed  since  you 
left  the  village,  and  you  imagined 
you  would  do  it  in  ten  minutes  ! 
Well,  you  recompense  yourself  by 
acknowledging  that  it  was  worth 
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the  trouble.  It  is  like  nothing  else. 
It  is  very  impressive,  very  dreary, 
very  strange.  But  yet,  though  it 
has  grown  much  larger  and  much 
higher  since  you  first  saw  it,  you 
cannot  help  feeling  that  it  does 
not  look  its  size.  It  has  none  of 
the  tremendous  hugeness  which  is 
so  distinctive  of  the  great  Swiss 
masses,  and  in  that  sense  it  is  dis- 
appointing. But  it  is  very  wonder- 
ful, and  it  leaves  a  memory  that  does 
not  fade,  especially  if  you  look  at 
it  before  sundown,  when  the  light 
falls  full  upon  its  depths,  and  the 
black  and  white  of  its  rock  and  snow 
stare  out  at  you  in  vivid  sharp- 
ness. Some  day,  perhaps,  visitors 
will  get  to  the  bottom  wall  by  train  ; 
for  amongst  the  projected  railways 
between  France  and  Spain  is  one 
which  would  come  up  from  Pierre- 
fitte  and  Luz,  pass  through  the 
cirque,  and  then  enter  a  tunnel  un- 
der the  chain,  so  as  to  join  Tarbes 
to  Saragossa.  Civilisation  has  to 
answer  for  a  good  deal  already,  but 
it  has  not  yet  committed  such  an 
utter  abomination  as  this.  The 
Cirque  of  Gavarnie  with  rails,  a 
station,  and  return  tickets  !  And 
this  to  please  Tarbes  and  Saragossa  ! 
As  the  cirque  is  the  great  essen- 
tial show  of  the  Pyrenees,  it  seems 
almost  idle  to  talk  of  any  other  spot 
after  it ;  but  yet  it  is  not  possible 
to  be  silent  about  Luchon.  All  the 
other  towns  are  insignificant,  but 
Luchon  is  a  capital.  No  other  place 
in  the  world  represents  beauty  and 
pleasure  in  the  same  degree ;  no 
other  town  is  so  thoroughly  typical 
of  the  district  over  which  it  pre- 
sides. One  can  no  more  imagine 
the  Pyrenees  without  Luchon,  than 
Luchon  without  the  Pyrenees ;  nei- 
ther of  them  is  conceivable  without 
the  other ;  together,  they  form  a 
picture  and  its  frame.  A  region 
of  loveliness,  amusement,  and  hot 
•water,  needed  a  metropolis  possess- 
ing the  same  three  features  in  the 
highest  degree ;  in  Luchon  they  are 


concentrated  with  a  completeness 
of  which  no  example  is  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  No  valley  is  so  deli- 
cious ;  nowhere  is  there  such  an  ac- 
cumulation of  diversions ;  nowhere 
are  there  so  many  or  such  various 
mineral  springs.  If  it  be  true  that 
a  perfect  capital  should  present  a 
summary  of  the  characteristics  and 
aspects  of  its  country,  then  Luchon 
is  certainly  the  most  admirable  cen- 
tral city  that  men  have  built,  for 
no  other  represents  the  land  around 
it  so  faithfully  as  Luchon  does. 
Neither  Mexico,  nor  Merv,  nor 
Timbuctoo,  nor  Lassa,  nor  Winni- 
peg, nor  Naples,  attains  its  sym- 
bolic exactness.  And  as  if  to  be- 
stow on  it  something  more  spe- 
cial even  than  all  this,  nature  has 
placed  snow-crests  right  in  front 
of  it,  so  that  it  is  the  only  bathing 
town  of  the  entire  chain  from  which 
you  can  see  a  central  peak,  and  in 
which  you  can  realise  that  you  are 
amidst  true  mountains.  And  yet, 
at  Luchon,  as  elsewhere,  the  moun- 
tains count  for  little.  People  ride 
up  to  the  col,  at  the  Port  of  Ven- 
asque,  and  say  they  are  very  much 
pleased,  but  the  veritable  life  of 
Luchon  is  within  itself.  It  is  not 
always  a  very  innocent  life ;  the 
gentle  purities  of  Luz  are  not  much 
asked  for;  there  is,  indeed,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  rather  riotous  be- 
haviour (especially  since  the  new 
casino  and  its  gambling  have  got 
to  work) :  but  it  is  a  remarkably 
joyous  existence,  and  that  is  all 
that  is  wanted  by  most  of  the  people 
who  go  there.  The  ravishments  of 
Luchon  are  so  intense,  its  elegances 
are  so  dilated,  and  they  are  both 
so  utterly  out  of  place  in  such  sur- 
roundings, that  the  contrast  becomes 
absurd  by  its  own  exaggeration.  The 
Maladetta,  the  "  Accursed  Moun- 
tain," frowns  down  upon  lace,  satin, 
dining,  flirtations,  and  fans ;  there 
is  much  baccarat  in  the  shadow  of 
the  overhanging  ice ;  and  a  good 
deal  of  very  decided  iniquity  goes 
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on  in  a  vale  that  was  made  for  Paul 
and  Virginia.  However,  it  is  easy 
to  keep  clear  of  this  side  of  Luchon ; 
its  other  aspects  are  so  delicious 
that  they  help  you  to  forget  its 
revelling  (unless  there  happens  to 
be  a  supper-party  in  the  next  room 
to  yours),  and  you  can  wander  by 
the  streams,  and  on  the  slopes 
amidst  the  flowers,  as  far  from  the 
world  as  if  you  were  all  alone  in 
the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon. 
It  is  as  indispensable  to  know 
Luchon  as  to  see  Gavarnie,  and  it 
is  much  less  fatiguing.  As  for  all 
the  other  places,  the  guide-books 
tell  of  them. 

The  feeding  in  the  Pyrenees  is 
generally  good,  but  it  is  ordinary 
French  fare,  and  has  no  local  char- 
acter ;  izard  and  trout  are  the  only 
indigenous  products,  and  they  are 
not  plentiful.  Wild  flowers  are 
infinitely  more  abundant,  and  they 
are  both  various  and  charming : 
they  are  not  mean  little  colourless 
bastards,  as  they  so  often  are  else- 
where, but  fine,  vigorous,  highly 
tinted  growths,  which  would  not  be 
out  of  place  in  gardens.  The  deep 
pink  clusters  of  rhododendron  (Alp- 
enrosen),  the  superb  sheafs  of  gol- 
den star-shaped  arnica,  the  red-blue 
cups  of  gentian,  the  violet  casques 
of  aconite,  and,  more  than  all,  the 
admirable  thistles — white,  purple, 
or  yellow,  according  to  the  variety, 
— cast  a  garment  like  Joseph's  coat 
upon  the  higher  pastures.  The 
thistles  are  so  wonderful  in  size,  in 
form,  in  colouration,  that  they  in- 
cline the  beholder  to  indulge  the 
rarest  of  rare  ambitions  —  to  wish 
that  he  were  a  donkey  for  a  while, 
that  he  might  eat  them.  All  people 
who  paint  should  make  a  portrait 
of  a  good  specimen;  only  nobody 
would  believe  it  to  be  true  when 
they  got  home,  so  unlike  are  these 
noble  prickles  to  any  of  their  fel- 
lows elsewhere.  They  are  perhaps 
the  most  authentically  indigenous 
offspring  of  the  Pyrenees. 


In  legends  the  Pyrenees  are 
poorer  even  than  in  meats.  Moun- 
tains lend  themselves  to  fable,  and 
in  other  hands  the  peaks  and 
ravines  of  the  south  of  France 
would  certainly  be  peopled  with 
traditions.  But  with  the  sole  ex- 
ception of  the  Lays  of  the  Trouba- 
dours, the  French  have  no  mythol- 
ogy. The  wild  memories  that  have 
came  down  to  us  in  such  abundance 
from  the  Norseman  and  the  German 
have  scarcely  any  echoes  in  Gaul. 
The  Pyrenees  possess  but  one  of 
these  exciting  epics — half  history, 
half  ecstasy,  half  reality,  half  dream, 
— which  constitute  so  large  a  part  of 
the  early  literature  of  Scandinavia 
and  Germania.  Here  and  there 
some  fairy  stories  may  be  found, 
but  all  are  poor  and  ill  constructed; 
and,  in  truth  and  fact,  the  chain 
can  claim  one  single  real  legend. 
That  one,  however,  is  so  great,  so 
grand,  so  dominating — it  is  so  im- 
mense, so  universal,  so  world- wide — 
that  it  suffices  all  alone ;  it  creates 
a  doctrine  by  itself,  it  needs  no  aid, 
no  support,  no  companions — it  is 
the  mighty  tale  of  Roland.  The 
mountain  is  full  of  Roland.  His 
hands,  his  feet,  his  horse,  his 
sword,  his  voice,  have  left  their 
puissant  mark  on  almost  every 
crest,  in  almost  every  glen.  Above 
Gavarnie,  amidst  the  eternal  snow, 
gapes  the  slashed  fissure  hewn 
by  Durandal.  Ten  miles  off,  in  a 
gorge,  you  see  the  indents  of  the 
hoofs  of  Bayard  on  a  rock  which 
served  as  his  half-way  touching 
point  when  he  sprang  in  two  flying 
bounds  from  the  Breche  to  the  Peak 
of  the  Chevalier,  near  St  Sauveur. 
At  the  Pas  de  Roland,  above  Cambo, 
the  rock  remains  split  open  where 
the  hero  stamped  and  claimed  a 
passage.  The  ponds  of  Vivier  Liou, 
near  Lourdes,  were  dug  by  the  pres- 
sure of  his  foot  and  knee  when 
Yeillantif,  the  charger  which  car- 
ried him  in  his  last  fight,  but  who 
was  then  unbroken,  had  the  auda- 
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city  to  throw  him.     At  St  Savin,  matter  that  the  defeat  is  attributed 

where  the  monks  had  lodged  him,  to  the  Saracens,  not  one  of  whom 

he  paid  his  bill  by  slaying  the  ir-  was  present  (the  whole  thing  hav- 

reverent  giants  Passamont  and  Ala-  ing  been  got   up  and  carried  out 

baster,   whose  neighbourhood   was  by  the  Basques  alone) ;  that  error 

unpleasant  to  the  convent.    And  so  was  indispensable  to  the  tale,  and 

on,   all    about.      His    tremendous  gives  it  much  of  its  strange  charm, 

figure  is  everywhere,  all  full  of  the  And  yet  the  Song  of  Eoland,  with 

superbest  violence  and  of  the  most  all  its  fame,  is  not  the  best  poem 

wondrous  acrobatry.     But  it  is  at  which   exists   about   the   strife,   at 

lioncesvaux  that  his  great  name  is  Eoncesvaux.     Another  version  has 

greatest.    There,  where  he  died,  his  come  down  to  us.     In  the  Chant  of 

memory  lives  in  an  unfading  halo.  Altabiscar   the   Basques   have   left 

In  Spain,  beneath  the  Peak  of  Al-  their  own  story  of  the  day.     The 

tabiscar,  amongst  the  beech-groves,  Song  speaks   for   the  vanquished, 

on  15th  August  778,  perished  the  the  Chant  for  the  victors.    And  the 

astounding  Paladin.     The  Song  of  latter  is  so  simple,  so  stately,  and 

Eoland  tells  how  he  fell,  not  quite  so  high,  that,  of  the  two,  it  is  cer- 

exactly,   but  very   amazingly ;  the  tainly  the  grander.     It  is  so  admi- 

story  is  so  intensely  interesting  that  rable,  so  little  known,  and  withal 

the  reader  is  carried  away  by  it,  and  so  short,  that  it  is  well  worth  while 

finds  himself,  for  a  moment,  almost  to  give  a  translation  of  it.      Here 

able   to   believe   it.      It   does   not  it  is : — 

A  cry  has  arisen 

From  amidst  the  mountains  of  the  Basques, 

And  the  chief  of  the  house,  standing  before  his  door, 

Has  opened  his  ears,  and  has  said, 

Who  is  there  ?    Who  wants  me  ? 

And  the  dog,  which  was  sleeping  at  his  master's  feet, 

Has  awoke,  and  has  filled  with  his  barking  the  woods  of  Altabiscar. 

At  the  Col  of  Ibaiieta  a  sound  swells  forth. 

It  approaches,  echoing  from  the  rocks,  on  the  right  and  on  the  left. 

It  is  the  dull  murmur  of  an  army  that  comes. 

Our  warriors  have  answered  it  from  the  crest  of  the  cliffs  ; 

The  signal  of  their  horns  is  heard, 

And  the  chief  of  the  house  sharpens  his  arrows. 

They  come  !     They  come  !     What  a  hedge  of  lances  ! 

How  the  banners  of  all  colours  float  amidst  them  ! 

What  sparklings  flash  from  their  arms  ! 

How  many  are  they  ?     Child,  count  them  well. 

One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven,  twelve, 

Thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen,  seventeen,  eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty. 

Twenty,  and  thousands  more  besides  ; 
It  would  lose  time  to  count  them  ; 

Let  us  unite  our  nervous,  supple  arms  ;  let  us  unroot  these  rocks  ; 
Let  us  hurl  them  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain  to  its  base, 
Right  on  to  their  heads. 

Let  us  crush  them  ;  let  us  strike  them  with  death. 
What  want  they  in  our  mountains,  these  men  of  the  North  ? 
Why  do  they  come  to  trouble  our  peace  ? 

When  God  made  these  mountains  He  willed  that  men  shoiild  not  pass 
over  them. 
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The  falling  rocks  destroy  them  ; 

The  blood  overflows  ;  the  fragments  of  flesh  quiver. 

Oh,  how  many  shattered  bones !  what  a  sea  of  blood  ! 

Flee  !    Flee  !     You  who  have  still  strength  and  a  horse. 
Flee,  King  Carloman,  with  your  black  feathers  and  your  red  cape ! 
Your  well-loved  nephew,  Roland  the  Strong,  is  dead  down  there  : 
His  courage  has  not  saved  him ! 

And  now,  Basques,  let  us  quit  these  rocks  ; 

Let  us  descend  quickly,  and  drive  our  arrows  at  those  who  flee. 

They  flee  !     They  flee  !     Where  is  the  hedge  of  lances  ? 

Where  are  the  banners  of  all  colours  that  floated  amidst  them  ? 

The  sparklings  no  longer  flash  from  their  blood-stained  arms. 

How  many  are  they  ?    Child,  count  them  well. 

Twenty,  nineteen,  eighteen,  seventeen,  sixteen,  fifteen,  fourteen,  thirteen, 

Twelve,  eleven,  ten,  nine,  eight,  seven,  six,  five,  four,  three,  two,  one. 

One  !    And  not  one  more  ! 

It  is  finished ! 

Chief  of  the  house,  go  home  with  your  dog  ; 

Embrace  your  wife  and  children  ; 

Clean  your  arrows,  put  them  aside,  with  your  horn, 

And  then  lie  down  and  sleep. 

At  night  the  eagles  will  come  to  eat  their  mangled  flesh, 
And  the  bones  will  whiten  in  eternity. 


The  critics  assert  that  this  nolle 
chant  is  modern.  Perhaps  it  is. 
But  what  does  that  matter?  Its 
vigour  of  description,  its  impres- 
siveness  of  form,  are  independent  of 
all  age.  It  is  more  exact,  too,  than 
the  song,  and  puts  the  affair  more 
really  as  it  happened.  Only  it 
omits  to  say  that,  instead  of  kissing 
their  wives  and  going  to  bed,  and 
leaving  the  eagles  and  eternity  to 
settle  about  the  dead,  the  Basques 
stripped  and  pillaged  them,  as  was 
usual  in  those  days. 

There  exists  a  book,  called  'Les 
Legendes  des  Pyrenees,'  which  pro- 
fesses to  enumerate  the  traditions 
of  the  hills.  Let  no  one  buy  it ;  it 
is  so  stupid,  that  even  on  the  wet- 
test day  no  wretched  sojourner  at 
an  inn  could  manage  to  read  it 
through.  And  it  does  not  even 
mention  Roland  !  It  is  true  that 
Taine  does  not  speak  of  him  either. 
Decidedly,  the  French  care  little  for 
tradition;  and  yet,  if  it  be  true, 
as  Victor  Hugo  asserts,  that  it 
is  "the  daughter  of  religion  and 


the  mother  of  poetry,"  its  family 
connections  are  really  respectable 
enough  to  entitle  it  to  better  treat- 
ment. 

But  if  the  Pyrenees  have  no  le- 
gends, they  possess  a  very  real  his- 
tory. In  no  corner  of  Europe  has 
there  been  more  war,  more  massa- 
cring, more  variety  of  hard  hitting ; 
so,  as  the  chronicles  of  peoples  are 
made  up  principally  of  murder — as 
those  who  have  the  most  of  carnage 
have  the  most  of  history  (whence  it 
has  been  said  that  happy  are  the 
races  who  have  none  of  it) — the 
Pyreneans  have  a  big  place  in  tale. 
The  prehistoric  inhabitants  of  the 
range  have  left  abundant  marks  of 
their  uncomfortable  and  nasty  ways 
in  all  the  caves  and  caverns ;  and 
the  Romans  built  baths,  roads,  and 
temples,  of  which  vestiges  are  being 
discovered  every  year ;  but  of  their 
fighting  we  know  nothing,  though 
we  may  safely  presume  that  it  was 
considerable.  The  records  of  slaugh- 
ter begin  seriously  about  the  sixth 
century,  and  persist,  with  remark- 
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able  regularity,  until  the  Carlist 
rising  of  three  years  ago.  Basques, 
Bearnais,  Bigorrais,  "  ceux  de  Foix," 
Roussillonais,  and  all  the  rest,  have 
fought  all  round,  for  pure  love 
of  blows,  without  being  particular 
about  the  cause  ;  they  have  battled 
alternately  for  or  against  all  their 
own  and  all  the  neighbouring  chief- 
tains ;  they  have  gone  to  war  for 
every  sort  of  reason — from  cow- 
stealing  to  the  salvation  of  their 
souls.  But  it  is  just  to  recognise 
that,  with  all  their  affection  for 
smiting  as  an  art,  the  great  domi- 
nating motive  of  their  belligerence 
was  neither  robbery,  nor  religion, 
nor  revenge ;  they  fought  for  free- 
dom far  more  than  for  anything 
else.  Everywhere  and  always 
mountain  races  have  objected  to 
obey  a  master,  and  the  Pyreneans 
have  behaved  in  this  respect  quite 
as  vigorously  as  any  of  their  col- 
leagues on  other  hills.  They  loved 
their  liberty  so  well,  that,  once  upon 
a  time,  almost  every  valley  sheltered 
a  republic,  almost  every  village  was 
a  state  within  itself.  It  was  not 
until  some  three  hundred  years 
ago  that  the  last  of  the  fighting 
peasants  accepted  a  sovereign.  So 
long  as  it  was  possible  to  struggle 
they  refused  to  own  a  king,  whether 
from  France,  Navarre,  or  Aragon. 
The  entire  chain  was  a  debatable 
land,  all  full  of  frontier  raids,  of 
local  hates,  of  border  frays,  of 
pillage,  oppression,  and  suffering. 
Signs  of  the  old  state  of  things 
remain;  at  the  entrance  of  many 
of  the  gorges,  on  projecting  rocks, 
stand  ruined  keeps,  where  templars, 
robber  lords,  or  English  invaders 
(we  did  a  quantity  of  iniquity  out 
there)  levied  toll  and  bullied  their 
neighbours.  Those  republics  were 
such  tough  institutions — they  were 
so  full  of  vigour,  of  vitality,  of  sap 
— that  one  of  them  has  positively 
come  down  to  us  in  its  old  real- 
ity, unweakened  and  unchanged,  to 


show  us  what  the  others  were  like. 
The  famous  valley  of  Andorra  be- 
came independent  in  805,  when 
Louis  the  Debonnaire  granted  it  a 
charter.  It  had  to  recognise  the 
Bishop  of  Urgel  as  its  seigneur, 
and  to  pay  him  a  tax ;  but  in  all 
else  it  was  absolutely  free,  and  free 
it  has  remained  ever  since.  Some 
of  the  bishop's  rights  of  suzerainty 
became  transferred,  in  time,  to  the 
Counts  of  Foix,  and  passed  on 
with  Henry  IT.  to  the  crown  of 
France ;  but  Andorra  has  still  the 
very  same  political  constitution 
that  it  received  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years  ago  from  the  son  of 
Charlemagne.  It  is  still  a  republic  ; 
it  still  pays  its  annual  asssessment 
to  its  old  lords,  just  as  it  did  in 
the  ninth  century.  France  receives 
from  it  £38  a-year,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Urgel  gets  £18  ;  and  three  dep- 
uties go  down  each  spring  to  do 
homage  to  France,  in  the  person  of 
the  Prefect  of  the  Ariege.  And  so 
this  wonderful  little  district,  with 
its  ten  or  twelve  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, persists  in  its  isolated  exist- 
ence, and  in  its  national  title  of 
"The  Valleys  and  Sovereignty  of 
Andorra."  It  is  a  model  of  what 
nearly  every  vale  in  the  Pyrenees 
once  was.  All  the  others  have 
been  successively  incorporated  into 
France  or  Spain ;  but  this  one  still 
holds  out,  a  democratic  Monaco, 
4000  feet  above  the  sea.  A  poli- 
tical dispute  occurred  there  the 
other  day ;  Europe  was  terrified  by 
the  news  of  an  impending  revolu- 
tion in  Andorra ;  but  the  suzerains 
interfered  and  stopped  it,  without 
asking  for  anything  for  themselves. 
With  that  exception,  no  sorrow  has 
been  known  up  there  since  1793. 
In  that  year  the  Andorrans  had  the 
most  grievous  fright  in  their  long 
existence ;  for  the  French  Eepublic 
of  the  period  refused  to  receive  the 
£38,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a 
feudal  impost  contrary  to  the  dig- 
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city  of  man,  and  ought  therefore 
to  be  abolished.  The  Andorrans, 
however,  saw  the  snare  ;  they  per- 
ceived, with  a  sharpness  which  was 
creditable  to  people  who  lived  all 
alone  on  a  hill-top  and  had  no 
newspapers,  that,  if  France  ceased 
to  take  their  cash,  she  would  seize 
their  liberty  instead  ;  so  they  sup- 
plicated to  be  permitted  to  continue 
to  pay,  no  matter  how  unworthy  it 
was,  and  finally  they  got  a  receipt 
for  their  money,  and  their  freedom. 
They  are  the  only  people  in  the 
Pyrenees  who  retain  an  individual 
life.  The  Basques,  with  all  their 
strange  peculiarities,  are  no  longer 
a  race ;  they  are  still  the  best  tennis- 
players  in  the  world,  and  they  still 
possess  a  language  —  the  Euscara 
(which,  they  assure  you,  is  the 
idiom  spoken  in  Paradise) ;  but 
their  national  existence  manifests 
itself  in  no  other  shapes.  The  en- 
tire lineage  is  emigrating  to  South 
America,  because  it  offends  it  to 
wear  red  trousers  in  the  army.  In 
a  few  years  there  will  be  no  Basques 
left :  but  the  tongue  will  remain ; 
for,  though  it  is  the  most  difficult 
which  exists,  philologists  have  man- 
aged to  catch  it,  and  have  put  it  into 
a  grammar.  It  is  one  of  the  glories 
of  William  Humboldt  that  he  learnt 
this  impossible  dialect,  and  traced 
it  to  its  Iberian  roots.  And  this 
glory  is  all  the  grander,  because 
(according  to  local  statements)  the 
devil  spent  seven  years  at  Mauleon 
in  the  vain  endeavour  to  acquire 
the  power  of  conversing  with  the 
Basques,  so  as  to  be  able  to  lead 
them  to  perdition.  The  task  was 
too  much  for  him  ;  he  never  could 
learn  the  seven  articles  employed 
in  Euscara ;  he  failed  where  Wil- 
liam Humboldt  succeeded  :  the  re- 


sult is,  that  he  is  unable  to  tempt  a 
Basque,  because  he  cannot  speak 
to  him,  and  that,  consequently, 
every  Basque  goes  straight  to 
heaven.  Unfortunately,  now  that 
the  population  is  beginning  to  talk 
French  (which  the  devil  knows 
terribly  well),  this  privilege  is  dis- 
appearing. 

And  the  privilege  which  the 
traveller  has  enjoyed  of  wandering 
in  the  Pyrenees  comes  also  to  an 
end,  and  he  takes  the  train  for 
Paris.  But  the  memory  of  what 
he  has  seen  pursues  him ;  his  im- 
pressions all  come  back  to  him  in 
a  confused  mixture  ;  he  sees  in  a 
waking  dream  a  medley  of  beggars 
whining  "  give  me  a  little  thing," 
and  slopes  of  verdure,  and  sticks 
of  barley-sugar,  and  thistle-flowers 
three  inches  wide,  and  rows  of  men 
and  women  gargling,  and  deep  tree- 
covered  ravines,  and  the  black  walls 
of  Gavarnie,  and  rat-like  horses  gal- 
loping down  hill,  and  hotel-bills, 
and  jumping  cows,  and  the  green 
meads  of  Luz ;  and  over  all  this 
amalgam  hangs  the  curious  Pyre- 
nean  atmosphere,  pure  but  insuffi- 
cient, fresh  but  scanty,  the  narrow 
air  of  perpetual  gorges,  with  no 
view  and  no  horizon.  And  when 
the  train  gets  out  into  the  plains, 
the  traveller  feels  that  he  breathes 
more  largely,  and  that  space  is  once 
more  around  him.  But  yet  he 
grieves  to  quit  the  Pyrenees,  for 
they  are  a  land  of  beauty  and 
charm  :  they  are  not  grand,  but 
they  are  delightful;  and,  above  all, 
they  utilise  their  merits  so  as  to 
make  the  most  of  them.  In  this 
last  quality  the  intenseness  of  their 
Frenchness  is  exhibited  even  more 
clearly,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other 
of  their  aspects. 
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THE    ETHICS    OF    GLADSTONIANISM. 


THE  present  generation  has  al- 
ready witnessed  the  effacement  of 
one  of  our  great  historical  parties, 
and  it  would  seein  as  though  we 
were  destined  to  behold  the  dis- 
appearance of  another.  The  old 
Whigs,  as  a  political  power,  are  as 
extinct  as  the  Jacobites,  and  the 
Liberals  are  being  rapidly  extin- 
guished under  the  personality  of 
the  leader  whom  choice  or  neces- 
sity has  led  them  to  adopt.  In- 
stead of  the  cause  for  which  Hamp- 
den  died  on  the  field  and  Sidney 
on  the  scaffold,  we  now  only  hear 
of  the  cause  for  which  Mr  Glad- 
stone wrote  in  the  magazines  and 
raved  in  Mid-Lothian.  Even  the 
popularity  which  attached  to  the 
name  of  Liberalism  in  the  days  after 
the  Reform  Bill,  has  ceased  to  in- 
fluence the  British  mob  unless  it 
is  coupled  with  the  name  of  Glad- 
stone ;  and  then  it  must  take  the 
second  place  in  the  shibboleth. 
But  to  make  up  for  the  extinction 
of  the  Whigs  and  the  eclipse  of 
the  Liberals,  we  have  Radicalism, 
more  clear  and  definite  in  its  aims 
than  at  any  other  period ;  and  if  it 
is  content  for  the  time  to  sink  its 
individuality  in  the  ascendant  party, 
it  is  because  it  sees  in  the  Glad- 
stonian  regime  full  promise  of  frui- 
tion for  its  views. 

We  have,  then,  in  the  present 
day,  only  two  active  parties  in  the 
State :  Conservatism,  or  Toryism, 
and  Gladstonianism,  which  at  pres- 
ent dominates  the  mind  of  the 
masses.  On  the  one  side,  a  power- 
ful code  of  traditional,  well-known, 
and  often -tried  principles,  which 
the  people  of  Britain  have  had  a 
great  part  in  formulating;  on  the 
other,  the  will  of  a  Minister  who 
has  to  shift  and  trim  his  sails  as 
the  popular  breeze  blows,  and  of 
whose  instability  of  character  the 


history  of  our  own  times  is  a  stand- 
ing testimony.  Yet  it  is  not  worth 
while  endeavouring  to  disguise  the 
fact  that  it  is  to  Gladstonianism 
alone  that  the  Tory  party  owes  its 
last  defeat,  and  not  to  either  Lib- 
eralism or  Radicalism ;  and  that  it 
is  Gladstonianism  that  governs  the 
policy  of  Britain  whether  at  home 
or  abroad. 

The  panic  which  makas  a  nation 
cling  to  an  individual  is  seldom 
sooner  over  than  the  pre-eminence 
which  that  individual  consequently 
acquires  becomes  a  subject  of  gen- 
eral odium.  As  soon  as  the  need 
for  a  dictatorship  is  past,  the  dicta- 
tor himself  comes  to  be  regarded  as 
the  enemy  of  public  liberty.  The 
panic  which  placed  Mr  Gladstone  in 
a  position  to  dictate  to  the  country, 
if  we  can  call  it  a  panic,  was  of  his 
own  creation.  For  some  four  or  five 
years  he  laboured  with  all  his  might 
to  make  the  country  believe  that  it 
was  being  precipitated  into  a  crisis 
by  Tory  ambition  and  belligerence, 
from  which  it  could  only  be  saved 
by  substituting  a  Liberal  Adminis- 
tration for  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Gov- 
ernment. People  were  all  the  more 
inclined  to  believe  him  that  the 
agitation  seemed  to  be  wholly  dis- 
interested on  his  part.  He  had 
solemnly  renounced  the  responsi- 
bilities and  advantages  of  party 
leadership,  and  had  selected  a 
learned  and  dignified  retirement 
amid  the  gratifying  compliments 
which  such  a  show  of  self-abnega- 
tion could  not  fail  to  call  forth. 
But  when  the  masses  rose  to  his 
call,  and  the  Liberal  victory  was 
secured,  the  electors  found  that 
they  had  got  something  more  than 
they  bargained  for.  Cincinnatus 
retired  to  his  plough;  but  Mr 
Gladstone  did  not  go  back  to  Ha- 
warden  and  Homer.  The  farce 
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•with  which  playgoers  are  familiar 
in  "Julius  Caesar"  and  "  Richard 
III."  was  repeated  with  but  little 
variation ;  and  Mr  Gladstone  loftily 
took  in  hand  the  helm  of  State 
amidst  a  nondescript  crew  of  col- 
leagues, who  saw  that  their  sole 
chance  of  saving  themselves  for  a 
time  from  shipwreck  was  by  yield- 
ing implicitly  to  his  orders. 

When  the  Gladstone  Ministry 
came  into  office,  it  was  boasted  above 
all  things  that  it  was  to  effect  a 
moral  revolution.  Amid  all  the 
denunciations  which  the  Premier, 
when  in  opposition,  uttered  against 
the  late  Government,  he  never  omit- 
ted to  insist  that  its  errors  were 
owing  to  want  of  principle  among 
its  members,  and  especially  in  its 
chief.  He  never  charged  the  Con- 
servative Ministry  Avith  an  error, 
but  he  discovered  some  base  or 
mean  motive  underlying  it.  He 
never  failed  to  give  the  public  to 
understand  that  he  himself  looked 
upon  the  course  of  events  from  a 
loftier  standpoint  of  political  purity 
than  that  occupied  by  Ministers 
then  in  office.  Such  professions 
were  sufficient  to  raise  in  unthink- 
ing minds  expectations  that  a  Gov- 
ernment with  Mr  Gladstone  at  its 
head  must  necessarily  be  animated 
by  higher  motives  than  we  had  for 
some  time  been  accustomed  to  in 
the  direction  of  our  affairs ;  and 
the  Gladstone  Government  was  able 
to  present  itself  before  the  public 
on  its  entry  into  office,  as  a  Ministry 
of  all  the  cardinal  virtues  and  most 
of  the  Christian  graces.  But  in 
public  as  in  private  life,  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  square  our  practice 
with  our  professions  ;  and  in  such 
cases  of  difficulty,  the  most  usual 
course  of  those  who  wish  to  stand 
well  with  the  community  without 
mending  their  ways  is  to  have  re- 
course to  cant.  The  Moral  Ministry 
speedily  disappeared  from  the  popu- 
lar gaze ;  the  Ministry  of  Cant  stands 
revealed  before  us  in  all  its  char- 


acteristic attributes.  The  more  its 
errors,  the  louder  the  protestations 
of  personal  integrity,  until  each 
fresh  Ministerial  explanation  only 
sounds  as  another  change  upon  the 
key-note  supplied  by  Tartuffe  : — 

"  Le  ciel  defend,  de  vrai,  certains  con- 

tentemens ; 
Mais  on  trouve,  avec  lui,  des  accommode- 

mens. 

Selon  divers  besoins,  il  est  une  science 
D'etendre,  les  liens  de  notre  conscience, 
Et  de  rectifier  le  mal  de  Faction 
Avec  la  purete  de  notre  intention." 

For  this  we  must  hold  Mr  Glad- 
stone himself  responsible.  The 
Premier  has  shifted  his  position 
and  changed  his  principles  so  often, 
that  he  has  in  his  time  been  com- 
pelled to  exhaust  all  the  resources 
of  casuistry.  He  has  endeavoured, 
in  one  "Chapter  of  Autobiogra- 
phy," to  justify  his  change  from 
an  enthusiastic  defender  of  Church 
and  State  to  the  assailant  of  Church 
Establishment  in  Ireland :  twenty 
similar  treatises  would  fail  to  cover 
the  other  tergiversations  which  his 
career  would  witness.  The  ordi- 
nary distinctions  between  right  and 
wrong  become  hopelessly  confused 
when  we  attempt  to  employ  them 
as  criteria  of  his  political  conduct. 
His  principles  have  no  universal 
application.  An  act  which  is  the 
highest  virtue  in  one  case  becomes 
odious  vice  in  another  instance. 
That  which  is  a  criminal  sin  in  one 
man,  is  a  justifiable  —  nay,  com- 
mendable— deed  if  committed  by 
another.  The  same  measure  which 
is  a  Tory  fault  may  be  a  Liberal 
virtue.  From  such  a  maze  of  con- 
fusion wo  can  only  turn  to  Molina 
or  Escobar  as  our  ethical  guides 
towards  a  clearer  understanding. 

When  the  ruling  principles  of 
Mr  Gladstone's  conduct  come  under 
the  scrutiny  of  the  future  historian, 
iu  an  age  removed  from  the  distor- 
tions of  present  prejudice,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  how  puzzling 
such  a  problem  will  be  to  solve, 
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even  with  the  assistance  of  those 
future  "  Chapters  of  Autobiogra- 
phy "  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the 
Premier  will  take  the  precaution  to 
write.  The  analyst  will  probably 
succeed  in  reducing  the  issues  to 
two  questions  :  Was  Mr  Gladstone 
a  mere  subtle  gambler  in  the  play  of 
statecraft,  caring  little  what  means  or 
what  cards  he  made  use  of  provided 
only  he  scored  the  trick?  or  was 
the  man  the  victim  of  self-decep- 
tion, of  an  overweening  belief  in 
himself,  which  success  had  helped 
to  strengthen  into  a  conviction  of 
his  own  infallibility  1  On  the  one 
side,  it  will  be  noted  that  every 
change  in  Mr  Gladstone's  principles 
has  led  directly  to  his  personal 
advancement;  on  the  other,  the 
theory  will  be  strengthened  by  the 
Premier's  personal  earnestness,  and 
by  the  profound  confidence  by  which, 
up  to  this  time,  he  has  succeeded 
in  animating  large  sections  of  the 
masses.  It  is  of  little  consequence 
to  us  in  the  present  day  which  of 
the  two  theories  may  obtain  the 
more  general  credence  in  the  future. 
What  we  have  to  do  with  is  the 
effects  which  the  Premier  and  the 
system  which  his  dictatorial  posi- 
tion in  the  Government  has  made 
the  dominant  power  in  politics  are 
producing  in  the  public  and  social 
life  of  this  country. 

We  have  said  that  Gladstonian- 
ism has  shown  itself  to  be  a  policy 
of  Cant.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
offer  proofs  in  substantiation  of 
this  statement.  It  would  suffice 
to  put  in  the  files  of  any  morning 
paper  that  contains  reports  of  Min- 
isterial speeches  and  proceedings  in 
Parliament.  These  will  serve  quite 
well  to  show  that  sincerity  is  the 
most  deficient  characteristic  of  Glad- 
stonianism ;  that  high-toned  senti- 
ments are  used  as  the  prelude  to 
mean  and  shuffling  measures  ;  and 
that  these  latter,  when  they  have 
ended  only  in  failure  and  contempt, 
are  covered  and  apologised  for  by 


still  more  lofty  sentiments.  The 
natural  consequence  of  a  policy  of 
Cant  is  to  substitute  for  a  healthy 
interest  in  active  politics,  which  has 
hitherto  given  life  to  public  feel- 
ing in  Britain,  a  regard  for  only 
theory  and  sentiment.  Mr  Glad- 
stone is  quite  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  by  words,  and  not  by 
deeds,  that  he  can  sway  the  minds 
of  the  masses.  Napoleon  believed 
that  God  was  on  the  side  of  great 
battalions.  Mr  Gladstone  is  not 
less  convinced  that  the  mob  is 
on  the  side  of  long  declamatory 
speeches.  He  puts  a  proposition 
before  his  audience  in  a  fairly  at- 
tractive manner,  assured  that  prob- 
ably one-half  will  take  it  on  trust, 
while  the  other  will  never  take  the 
trouble  to  investigate  its  merits. 
Can  it  be  supposed  that  the  crowds 
who  blindly  followed  him  in  his 
anti-Turkish  agitation  ever  really 
strove  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion 
on  the  case  1  or  that  they  were  sin- 
cere in  the  vehemence  with  which 
they  organised  meetings,  or  moved 
resolutions  denouncing  Turkish  ad- 
ministration, or  aught  that  would 
save  it  from  being  swept  out  of 
Europe  ?  It  was  in  the  names  of 
humanity  and  benevolence,  virtues 
which  Cant  is  more  prone  to  claim 
a  monopoly  of  than  to  exercise,  that 
Mr  Gladstone  led  the  anti  Ottoman 
uproar.  He  lashed  himself  into 
a  fury  of  righteous  indignation  over 
atrocities,  some  of  which  were  un- 
happily real,  others  palpably  con- 
coctions ;  but  when  crimes  not  less 
horrible  were  perpetrated  on  the 
other  side,  did  he  ever  think  of 
opening  his  mouth  or  of  lifting  his 
pen]  In  the  case  of  a  statesman 
who  frankly  admitted  that  his  views 
had  to  be  guided  by  policy,  such 
inconsistencies  would  call  forth 
only  regret  for  the  man's  supple- 
ness of  character,  and  the  difficul- 
ties of  his  situation  ;  in  the  case  of 
a  Premier  whose  boast  is  that  he 
subordinates  expediency  to  prin- 
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ciple,  we  have  no  alternative  but 
condemnation.  We  should  cer- 
tainly be  astonished  to  see  Mr  Spur- 
geon  following  the  hounds;  but 
we  come  across  many  a  worthy 
rector  in  the  hunting-field  without 
feeling  that  he  is  at  all  out  of  place. 
The  short  period  of  the  Glad- 
stone Government  affords  numer- 
ous instances  of  the  fact,  that  he 
is  successfully  supplanting  in  the 
minds  of  electors  a  sham  policy 
of  sentiment  for  an  active  healthy 
interest  in  public  affairs.  We 
have  only  to  refer  to  his  Afghan 
policy  as  another  proof  of  this. 
Mr  Gladstone  had  sufficient  experi- 
ence of  Afghan  affairs  during  his 
previous  tenure  of  the  Premier- 
ship, to  know  that  Afghanistan 
could  only  be  kept  quiet  in  a  sub- 
sidiary alliance  with  British  India ; 
and  that  a  neutral  zone  could  only 
be  maintained  between  the  advanc- 
ing power  of  Eussia  and  our  Asiatic 
possessions  by  a  direct  exertion  of 
British  influence  in  High  Asia. 
We  have  no  wish  to  discuss  here 
whether  there  is  danger  or  not 
in  the  Russian  advance.  What 
we  are  concerned  with  is  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  Mr  Gladstone 
caused  the  country  to  be  evacuated, 
and  all  the  advantages  that  we  had 
gained  there  to  be  tossed  to  the 
winds.  It  is  the  cant  of  Gladston- 
ianism that  the  Beaconsfield  Govern- 
ment aimed  at  imperialism  ;  and  for 
distinctiveness'  sake,  the  present 
Ministry  cannot  go  too  far  in  the 
opposite  extreme.  It  was  dinned 
into  the  ears  of  the  public,  that 
the  Afghan  war  was  purely  un- 
necessary,— undertaken  for  lust  of 
conquest,  —  a  wanton  attack  upon 
an  independent  people,  who  only 
wanted  to  live  at  peace  among 
themselves  and  amity  with  us. 
The  magnanimous  pleas  of  justice, 
of  humanity,  of  reparation  for  past 
Avrongs,  were  put  forward  to  cover 
the  withdrawal  of  our  troops  to  Avith- 
in  our  own  frontiers ;  but  the  real 


reason,  a  desire  to  efface  the  traces 
of  the  success  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
policy,  stood  prominently  out  among 
all  such  pretexts.  Mr  Gladstone 
knew  well  enough,  if  the  British 
public  could  not  foresee  the  fact, 
that  the  removal  of  our  garrison 
from  Candahar  would  be  the  signal 
for  civil  war  to  commence ;  and  so  it 
turned  out.  Our  boasted  humanity 
has  been  productive  of  all  the  bar- 
barities of  civil  war  in  Afghanis- 
tan ;  and  our  justice  has  been  made 
manifest  by  exposing  to  peril  the 
lives,  and  ruining  the  fortunes,  of 
all  who  identified  themselves  with 
British  interests,  under  pledges  that 
henceforth  British  influence  would 
be  actively  exerted  in  that  coun- 
try. But  the  Afghan  cry  had  been 
used  to  agitate  the  masses  against 
the  Beaconsfield  Government ;  and 
so  the  Beaconsfield  policy  was  re- 
versed. Even  Gladstonianism  is 
alive  to  the  advantage  of  showing 
itself  consistent  sometimes. 

Turning  to  South  Africa,  we  see  the 
humiliating  courses  through  which 
a  policy  of  Cant  may  lead  a  Govern- 
ment ;  and  the  speedy  retribution 
that  seldom  fails  to  follow  as  a  con- 
sequence. Mr  Gladstone  has  never 
been  really  sincere  with  either 
Britain  or  the  Boers  in  any  stage 
of  the  Transvaal  difficulty  :  to  cred- 
it him  with  honesty  would  be  to 
deny  his  capacity  for  statesman- 
ship. In  only  one  respect  has  he 
been  consistent.  He  has  continued 
trumpeting  the  finest  phrases  about 
expiation  of  injuries,  and  peace  and 
brotherly  friendship,  and  sympathy, 
and  staying  the  effusion  of  blood, 
alike  when  he  was  paving  the  way 
for  the  insurrection  as  when  the 
British  flag  was  being  dragged 
through  the  dirt.  The  Boers  allege 
that  when  the  Gladstone  Govern- 
ment came  into  office  they  had 
reason  to  expect  the  reversal  of  the 
annexation  of  the  Transvaal.  If 
the  Premier  himself  was  not  im- 
plicated in  the  encouragement  af- 
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forded  to  the  Boer  patriots,  he  at 
least  made  no  secret  of  his  opinion 
that  the  annexation  of  the  Trans- 
vaal was  one  of  the  iniquities  of 
the  Beaconsfield  Administration.  If 
this  was  his  opinion,  he  might  as 
well  have  reversed  British  policy 
in  the  Transvaal  as  in  Afghanistan. 
The  annexation  of  the  Transvaal 
was  a  measure  popular  with  no 
party.  It  benefited  no  one  except 
the  Boers  themselves,  whom  it 
saved  from  being  swept  off  their 
territories  before  the  hordes  of 
Cetewayo  and  Secocoeni.  But  Mr 
Gladstone,  for  some  inscrutable 
motive,  chose  rather  that  the 
Boers  should  be  allowed  to  wrest 
their  independence  forcibly  from 
us,  than  that  it  should  be  conceded 
as  long  as  good  grace  was  possible. 
Perhaps  he  thought  that  a  nation 
which  had  been  "  drunk  with  im- 
perialism,"—  to  use  a  favourite 
phrase  of  the  Liberal  newspaper 
writers, — would  be  the  better  so- 
bered by  a  repast  on  humble-pie, 
— a  regimen  of  whose  virtues  the 
Premier  himself  had  been  enabled 
to  speak  from  experience  in  his 
own  case  at  the  prescription  of  the 
Austrian  ambassador.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  cant  of  sympathy 
which  Gladstonianism  exhibited 
towards  the  Boers  encouraged  them 
in  a  policy  of  resistance,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  denied  these  requests 
which  led  the  Transvaal  leaders  to 
take  up  arms.  But  what  was  even 
more  odious  to  the  national  mind, 
was  the  snuffling  tone  in  which  the 
humiliating  attitude  occupied  by 
us  at  the  peace  negotiations  was 
glossed  over.  If  anything  could 
add  to  the  ignominy  of  peace 
made  with  armed  rebels  who  had 
worsted  us  in  fair  fight,  and  whose 
hands  were  still  red  with  the  treach- 
erous murder  of  our  countrymen, 
it  would  be  the  odious  affectation 
of  human  feelings  and  benevolent 
motives  with  which  Gladstonianism 
sought  to  turn  the  edge  of  the 


country's  indignation.  It  was  well 
for  Mr  Gladstone  that  his  Trans- 
vaal peace  had  paralysed  Great  Bri- 
tain with  shame,  else  there  must 
have  been  wrung  from  all  patriotic 
hearts  so  loud  a  cry  of  wrath  as 
would  have  silenced  for  ever  the 
echoes  of  Mid-Lothian  and  Leed&. 
In  Transvaal  affairs,  Mr  Gladstone 
has  been  false  both  to  Britain  and 
the  Boers.  He  has  sacrificed  the 
interest  and  humiliated  the  honour 
of  the  one ;  he  has  inflated  the  con- 
sequence and  embittered  the  feel- 
ings of  the  other.  The  usual  result 
has  quickly  followed.  The  Boer 
Volksraad  have  coolly  repudiated 
all  the  integral  terms  of  the  peace, 
and  placed  matters  on  the  same 
footing  as  they  were  before  the 
war,  until  we  are  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  the  ultima  ratio 
of  Gladstonianism — "a  display  of 
firmness  :  "  an  excellent  argument 
that  only  fails  when  met  by  an 
equal,  if  not  superior,  display  of 
firmness ;  and  then  matters  turn 
out  as  they  did  at  Dulcigno. 

Those  who  wish  to  hear  how 
Gladstonianism  is  expounded  in 
the  language  of  Cant  should  listen 
to  the  Premier's  last  speech  at 
Leeds.  To  the  "  teeming  thou- 
sands "  who  assembled  in  the  Glad- 
stone Hall,  the  Premier  unfolded  his 
explanations  about  the  relationship 
of  his  Government  to  the  great 
questions  of  foreign  policy.  The 
Afghans  were  a  "  moral  barrier," 
whatever  that  may  mean,  "and 
would  have  furthered  the  fulfilment 
of  the  sacred  and  noble  trust  which 
we  have  undertaken  in  India,"  had 
we  not  invaded  their  country.  "  We 
brought  the  hairs  of  the  old  man 
who  peacefully  ruled  in  Afghanistan 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave."  But 
Gladstonianism  has  "  made  at  least 
the  first  stage  in  retracing  those 
fatal  steps,  and  has  every  hope  that 
by  a  similar  policy  it  may  at  least 
efface  some  of  the  most  unhappy, 
some  of  the  most  scandalous,  recol- 
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lections  which  will  remain  inscribed 
upon  the  page  of  history — happily 
Avith  many  good  works  on  the  other 
side — but  will  remain  upon  the  page 
of  history  to  sully  the  fair  fame  of 
England."  This  is  very  fine,  if  the 
language  were  only  supportable  by 
facts.  But  Mr  Gladstone,  as  well 
as  the  "  teeming  thousands  "  who 
applauded  him,  were  well  aware 
that  the  "  moral  barrier  "  had  been 
most  immorally  opened  to  Russian 
influence,  against  which  we  were 
struggling  at  the  time  to  preserve 
peace  in  Europe :  and  that  the 
"old  man  who  ruled  peacefully  in 
Afghanistan," — as  a  matter  of  fact 
there  were  never  three  months  of 
perfect  peace  in  the  country  during 
the  whole  of  Shere  Ali's  reign — 
had  openly  gone  over  from  the  side 
of  Britain  to  that  of  Russia,  and 
was  publicly  threatening  a  jihad 
against  us  before  we  declared  war. 
But  facts  are  nothing  when  an 
orator  is  mellifluous  and  an  audi- 
ence sympathetic.  South  African 
affairs  were  treated  with  a  similar 
disregard  of  actualities.  The  Boer 
rebellion,  the  treacherous  massacre 
of  Colonel  Anstruther  and  his  men, 
the  defeat  of  the  British,  and  the 
disgraceful  peace  with  victorious 
rebels,  are  summed  up  in  Mr  Glad- 
stone's account  of  the  transactions 
in  very  brief  terms  indeed  : — 

"  Practical  progress  had  been  made 
towards  handing  over  to  them  terri- 
tory in  accordance  with  the  treaty. 
We  did  not  scruple  to  determine 
that  we  would  use  the  whole  influ- 
ence and  power  of  this  empire, 
in  concert  with  the  rest  of  Europe, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  fulfil- 
ment of  that  treaty  :  and  that  gallant 
people,  after  a  struggle  of  400  years — 
whom  we  found  with  little  and  faint 
hope  of  the  execution  of  the  provi- 
sions that  had  been  made — is  now, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  in  the  possession 
of  the  territory  which  they  had  a 
right  to  claim.  And,  you  men  of 
Leeds,  I  am  able  to  say  that  by  your 
conduct  at  the  last  election  you  helped 
your  brethren  in  their  great  necessity 


towards  the  attainment  of  that  rea- 
sonable end.  Not  only  the  people 
of  Montenegro,  but  the  people  of 
Greece  had  had  given  to  them  ex- 
pectations of  great  advantage — advan- 
tage in  what  ?" 

Upon  such  a  statement  even  a  more 
captious  audience  than  the  "  teem- 
ing thousands  "  of  Leeds  would  have 
had  no  hesitation  in  finding  for  the 
Government.  But  even  to  their 
dura  ilia  Mr  Gladstone's  perora- 
tion must  have  proved  rather  a 
strong  mess,  served  up  as  it  was  by 
the  Minister  who,  in  the  short  time 
that  has  elapsed  since  his  accession 
to  office,  has  been  the  direct  means 
of  humiliating  Britain  in  three  of 
the  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  who 
has  failed  to  maintain  law  and  order 
inside  the  British  empire  : — 

"  We  who  are  now  in  government 
as  your  agents  will  to  the  best  and 
utmost  and  latest  of  our  power — while 
studying  peace  with  all  the  world, 
while  endeavouring  to  persuade  men 
into  the  observance  of  the  laws  of 
justice  and  equality — never  forget  what 
is  due  to  the  dignity  of  the  throne  of 
Queen  Victoria  ;  and  neither  in  east 
nor  Avest,  neither  in  north  nor  south, 
shall  it  be  said  truly  of  us  that  the 
concessions  which  we  make  are  con- 
cessions wrung  from  fear,  or  shall  there 
be  a  doubt  of  our  determination  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  to  maintain  the  laws 
at  home  and  the  dignity  of  the  British 
empire  throughout  the  world." 

The  fitting  commentary  is  to  be 
found  in  Afghanistan  and  the 
Transvaal. 

But  if  we  wished  to  gauge  the 
hollowness  and  hypocrisy  of  Glad- 
stonianism, we  have  only  to  turn  to 
its  treatment  of  Ireland.  We  have 
a  higher  belief  in  Mr  Gladstone's 
experience  and  penetration  than  to 
suppose  that  he  for  a  moment  enter- 
tained a  conviction  that  his  Irish 
Land  Bill  would  be  accepted  as  "  a 
message  of  peace"  by  the  malcon- 
tents. That  Bill  itself  is  the  most 
perfect  illustration  of  Gladstonian- 
ism th  at  w  e  can  point  to.  Liberalism , 
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regulated  by  a  traditional  respect 
for  constitutional  law,  for  the  rights 
of  individuals,  and  for  the  spirit  of 
British  legislation,  never  could  have 
devised  or  brought  forward  such  a 
measure.  Gladstonianism,  which 
knows  no  restraints  but  the  limits 
of  popular  caprice,  and  has  no 
motive  power  save  the  will  of  the 
Premier,  which  is  trimmed  and 
tacked  to  catch  every  popular 
breeze,  had  no  hesitation  in  com- 
mencing a  revolution  in  landed 
property.  There  is  an  instructive 
distinction  between  the  characters 
of  the  two  Irish  Land  Acts :  the 
Act  of  1870  is  the  work  of  Mr 
Gladstone  the  Liberal  leader,  who 
has  to  carry  his  party  with  him ; 
that  of  1881  is  the  decree  of  Mr 
Gladstone  the  Dictator,  who  can 
drive  his  followers  before  him. 
For  the  previous  ten  years  he  had 
asserted,  and  we  suppose  persuaded 
himself,  that  he  had  redressed  all 
the  substantial  grievances  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  when  he  took  up  office 
he  proceeded  to  treat  that  country 
as  though  this  were  the  case.  Al- 
though the  country  was  even  then 
within  "  measurable  distance  "  of 
rebellion,  he  refused  to  renew  the 
Peace  Preservation  Acts.  It  was 
only  when  the  authority  of  the 
Crown  had  been  superseded  by 
that  of  the  Land  League  that  he 
felt  himself  no  longer  able  to  trifle 
with  the  unanimous  demand  of 
the  country  that  Irish  lawlessness 
should  be  bridled.  Then  it  was 
that  Gladstonianism,  after  its  own 
fashion,  provided  an  escape  for 
itself  between  the  demands  for 
coercion  on  the  part  of  the  Liberals 
and  the  sympathy  of  the  Eadicals 
with  Irish  disaffection.  To  the 
Coercion  Acts  was  tacked  on  the 
Land  Bill,  which  dealt  such  a  blow 
to  the  law  of  landed  property  as 
could  scarcely  fail  to  compensate 
the  Radicals  for  their  scruples  in 
assisting  the  Coercion  Acts  to  be- 
come law.  So  far  the  character  of 


the  Land  Bill  was  real.  It  enabled 
Liberalism  to  maintain  itself  on  the 
Ministerial  side  of  the  House  ;  it 
forwarded  the  hostility  of  the  Rad- 
icals to  landlords,  and  to  Irish 
landlords  in  particular;  and  it 
enabled  Gladstonianism  to  main- 
tain its  ascendancy  over  the  right 
and  left  wings  of  the  Ministerial 
party.  But  that  either  of  these 
sections  ever  seriously  presumed 
that  the  Land  Bill  would  prove 
a  "  message  of  peace "  to  Ireland, 
that  it  would  in  any  way  allay 
agitation,  or  mitigate  the  lawless 
character  of  the  masses,  we  are  not 
so  unjust  to  their  foresight  as  to 
believe.  But  it  suited  them  to 
join  in  saying  so ;  and  the  cry  was 
speedily  re-echoed  by  their  followers 
outside  the  House — a  cry  which, 
however,  was  speedily  drowned  in 
the  murmur  of  increasing  disaffec- 
tion in  Ireland,  and  the  reports  of 
renewed  turbulence  which  have 
followed  closely  on  the  passing  of 
the  Land  Bill  into  law.  We  are 
not  wrong,  therefore,  in  setting 
down  the  specious  language  which 
Gladstonianism  uttered  to  support 
the  Irish  Land  Bill  to  cant,  pure 
and  simple ;  or  in  concluding  that 
in  this,  as  in  questions  of  foreign 
policy,  it  has  had  a  deteriorating 
effect  on  the  minds  of  the  masses, 
leading  them  to  follow  the  dictates 
of  false  and  affected  sentiment  in- 
stead of  the  promptings  of  a  plain 
and  honest  policy.  So  long  as  the 
Premier  is  astute  enough  to  make 
the  masses  believe  that  they  are 
moulding  his  policy  when  they  are 
really  supporting  the  determinations 
of  a  dictator,  Gladstonianism  will 
be  the  paramount  power  among  us  ; 
and  its  oratory  will  scatter  broad- 
cast such  noisome  principles  as 
would  go  far  to  choke  any  less 
vital  growth  than  that  of  sound 
English  opinion. 

But  if  Gladstonianism  is  making 
itself  felt  in  the  deterioration  of 
public  feeling  among  the  masses — 
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befooling  them  with  sham  theories, 
to  the  neglect  of  the  genuine  inter- 
ests of  the  country — what  are  we  to 
say  to  the  effects  of  its  influence 
within  Parliament  itself?  Perhaps 
the  readiest  answer  would  be  to 
invite  a  comparison  of  the  estima- 
tion in  which  the  British  House  of 
Commons  was  held  during  the  past 
session  on  the  Continent,  with  the 
respect  in  which  the  lower  branch  of 
the  British  Legislature  was  regarded 
some  ten  or  twenty  years  ago.  The 
British  Parliament  was  wont  to 
afford  a  model  to  all  the  Continental 
States  that  were  anxious  to  liberalise 
their  institutions ;  now,  if  it  is 
pointed  to  at  all,  it  is  as  an  example 
to  be  avoided,  and  as  furnishing  an 
argument  against  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. Making  due  allowance 
for  all  the  other  causes  of  deterior- 
ation— for  the  men  who,  since  the 
Reform  Bills  have  found  their  way 
into  the  House  with  no  previous 
political  training,  and  with  but  little 
national  capacity  for  legislating — for 
the  presence  in  the  House  of  mem- 
bers who  only  represent  class  in- 
terests— and  for  the  generally  ob- 
jectionable section  which  the  Home 
Rule  and  Land  League  movements 
are  the  means  of  returning, — we  still 
find  that  much  of  the  diminished 
respect  with  which  the  House  of 
Commons  is  regarded  can  only  be 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  Glad- 
stonianism. The  present  Premier 
has,  more  frequently  than  any  other 
statesman  of  his  time,  precipitated 
the  Commons  into  a  collision  with  the 
Upper  House ;  and  while  the  former 
has  gained  little  in  substance  from 
these  conflicts,  it  has  invariably  lost 
in  dignity.  When  he  has  not  been 
able  to  coerce  the  Lords  through 
the  Commons,  he  has  not  shrunk 
from  carrying  his  point  by  means 
of  the  Royal  Prerogative,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Abolition  of  Purchase  in 
the  Army.  He  had  accustomed  the 
Commons  to  reckless  and  haphazard 
legislation,  which  has  quite  revolu- 


tionised the  cautious  and  deliberate 
spirit  with  which  the  House  was 
wont  to  conduct  its  proceedings. 
Upon  the  Conservative  party  the 
effect  has  been  that  they  had  to 
rise  from  earth  to  meet  foes  in  mid- 
air, —  to  war  with  facts  against 
sentiment  and  theory.  Empiricism 
does  not  admit  of  reasoning,  con- 
sequently argument  with  Gladston- 
ianism avails  nothing.  All  that 
Conservatives  can  do,  therefore,  is 
to  wait  with  confidence  until  the 
public  has  discovered  that  the 
Premier  has  misapplied  its  confi- 
dence and  abused  its  patience.  It 
was  not  long  in  awaking  to  this 
fact  during  Mr  Gladstone's  last 
triumphant  administration  as  the 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party;  its 
eyes  are  more  likely  to  be  sooner 
opened  on  this  occasion,  when  he 
is  openly  ruling  the  country  in  his 
own  name,  and  upon  his  own  sys- 
tem. The  hopes  of  Conservatism 
rest  upon  its  principles ;  and  then 
Gladstonianism  can  only  benefit  by 
offering  the  strongest  possible  con- 
trast to  their  stability  and  single- 
ness of  purpose.  But  on  its  own  side 
of  the  House,  Gladstonianism  has 
been  fatal  to  the  morale  of  mem- 
bers. Many  of  them  were  returned 
on  no  other  assurance  than  that 
they  would  support  Mr  Gladstone's 
policy,  while  they  themselves  were 
as  ignorant  as  was  the  public  of 
what  that  policy  was  to  be.  The 
Liberals,  with  their  limpet- like  te- 
nacity of  office,  feel  that  they  can 
only  save  themselves  by  clinging 
fast  to  Gladstonianism,  and  execut- 
ing its  behests  without  daring  to 
question  them.  The  Radicals  have 
probably  the  best  position  of  all;  for 
though  they  spurn  at  the  dictator- 
ship, they  rejoice  to  see  it  moving 
upon  their  own  lines.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  we  have  seen  every- 
thing like  individual  opinion,  indi- 
vidual independence,  freedom  of 
thought  and  freedom  of  action,  on 
the  Ministerial  side,  crushed  be- 
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neath  the  weight  of  Gladstoni- 
anism ;  and  members  on  the  Pre- 
mier's side  of  the  House  are  made 
to  feel  that,  but  for  their  votes, 
their  presence  might  easily  be 
dispensed  with.  The  situation  has 
its  disadvantages  for  men  who 
suffer  from  conscientious  scruples; 
but  no  one  who  does  not  covet  a 
crown  of  political  martyrdom  will 
dare  to  speak  his  mind.  The 
fate  which  befell  Mr  Goschen  when 
he  felt  himself  constrained  to  di- 
vide against  the  Ministry  on  a 
detail  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  af- 
forded a  warning  not  to  be  despised. 
Not  merely  was  the  member  for 
Ripon  vilified  in  the  blackest  terms 
by  every  Ministerial  print,  but  a 
howl  was  raised  for  his  expulsion 
from  the  Liberal  clubs,  as  if  his 
offence  were  one  that  carried  with 
it  the  highest  degree  of  moral  and 
social  obliquity.  So  much  for  the 
freedom  which  Gladstonianism  per- 
mits to  its  followers. 

Nor  is  the  influence  of  the  domi- 
nant system  confined  to  the  morale 
of  the  members.  It  has  left  its 
impress  on  the  forms  of  the  House 
and  on  the  despatch  of  public  busi- 
ness. To  support  the  agitation 
which  Mr  Gladstone  carried  on  out 
of  doors  against  the  Beaconsfield 
Government,  his  friends  in  Parlia- 
ment devised  a  system  of  annoying 
the  Ministry  with  frivolous  and 
vexatious  questions,  which  took 
up  the  time  of  the  leaders  of  the 
House,  and  effectually  interfered 
with  the  progress  of  legislation. 
Every  newspaper  canard  was  made 
the  groundwork  of  a  question  ;  and 
if  the  querist  was  not  allowed  to 
have  his  say,  he  was  ever  ready 
to  conclude  with  a  motion.  This 
method  of  galling  warfare,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Glad- 
stonians  in  the  last  Parliament, 
was  too  much  to  the  taste  of  the 
Irish  members  to  be  allowed  to 
fall  into  desuetude  ;  and  they  have 
accordingly  reduced  it  to  scientific 


principles,  and  practise  it  as  a 
system,  which  has  obtained  the 
name  of  Obstruction.  Of  the  effects 
of  this  system,  Mr  Gladstone  is 
now  the  loudest  complainant ;  and 
the  great  measure  which  he  fore- 
shadows for  next  session  is  some 
heroic  remedy  for  this  evil.  It  is 
not  the  first  time  by  many  that  the 
business  of  Parliament  has  been 
endangered  by  turbulent  members 
or  by  noisy  cliques ;  but  we  have 
hitherto  usually  been  fortunate 
enough  to  have  leaders  of  the 
House  whose  personal  influence, 
backed  as  it  invariably  will  be  by 
the  good  sense  of  members,  has 
hitherto  been  sufficient  to  repress 
interruptions  within  their  due 
limits.  But  Mr  Gladstone's  whole 
system  of  leadership  proceeds  on 
an  implied  confession  that  he  has 
no  such  personal  influence.  When 
he  has  a  measure  of  importance  to 
carry  he  invariably  requires  excep- 
tional facilities,  such  as  only  the 
weakest  of  our  statesmen  have  been 
wont  to  ask.  He  is  ever  demand- 
ing urgency,  and  claiming  from  the 
Opposition  the  sacrifices  of  its 
right  of  criticism,  and  from  private 
members  the  surrender  of  the  few 
.facilities  which  the  forms  of  the 
House  allow  for  the  advancement 
of  measures  in  which  they  are  in- 
terested. If  he  can  only  conduct 
the  business  of  Government  by  the 
sufferance  of  the  House,  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  has  strength  of  char- 
acter sufficient  to  confine  within 
proper  bounds  the  exertions  of 
those  who  are  disposed  to  abuse 
its  forms.  But  it  has  long  ago  been 
made  manifest  that  Mr  Gladstone  in- 
side the  House  has  not  the  powers 
or  the  influence  which  belong  to  a 
successful  leader.  Unless  he  can  get 
the  tide  to  serve  and  the  wind  set 
fair  in  his  favour,  he  cannot  sail. 
He  gave  up  the  task  of  leading  his 
party  in  opposition  in  a  pet,  because 
the  task  was  difficult,  and  because 
some  of  his  followers  were  disposed 
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to  exhibit  independence  of  charac- 
ter. Again,  when  the  vote  of  the 
House  defeated  his  efforts  on  be- 
half of  Mr  Bradlaugb,  he  at  once 
abdicated  the  responsibilities  of 
leadership,  and  demanded  that  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  should  assume 
them.  If  he  finds  himself  in  a 
strait,  instead  of  facing  the  posi- 
tion as  a  statesman  would  do,  he 
must  have  legislation  to  smooth 
the  way.  The  Bradlaugh  diffi- 
culty— which  need  never  have  been 
a  difficulty  at  all  in  a  House  com- 
posed mainly  of  gentlemen,  if  the 
leader  had  shown  himself  possessed 
of  moral  courage — is  to  be  removed 
by  legislation.  In  the  same  way 
we  must  have  legislation  to  deal 
with  obstruction,  because  Mr  Glad- 
stone either  has  not  the  moral  firm- 
ness, or  will  not  exercise  it,  in  put- 
ting an  end  to  vexatious  interrup- 
tion to  the  progress  of  public  busi- 
ness. The  day  is  not  long  past 
when  a  leader  of  the  House  would 
have  felt  a  natural  sense  of  shame 
in  always  appealing  to  Parliament 
for  new  powers  to  aid  him  in  dis- 
charging his  duties.  The  House 
of  Commons  is  not  such  a  recent 
institution  that  it  has  not  had  ample 
experience  of  obstruction,  and  that 
it  does  not  possess  in  its  forms 
and  precedents  sufficient  powers  of 
dealing  with  any  attempts  to  dis- 
turb the  progress  of  legislation. 
Before  the  nation  can  allow  an 
alteration  in  rules  of  debate,  which 
hitherto  under  efficient  manage- 
ment have  maintained  order  while 
they  guaranteed  freedom  of  speech, 
it  will  have  to  be  assured  that 
Parliament  is  not  being  asked  to 
bolster  up  a  leadership  that  either 
will  not,  or  cannot,  put  down  abuses 
by  the  personal  influence  of  the 
House. 

Gladstonianism,  therefore,  per- 
meated Parliament  with  its  own 
spirit  of  empiricism,  substituting 
an  affectation  of  "  earnestness  "  for 
sound  patriotism, — specious  pleas  of 


humanity  and  benevolence  for  that 
prudence  which  should  make  us 
safeguard  our  own  interests  while 
we  do  justly  by  our  neighbours, — 
and  heroic  remedies  for  moderate 
measures.  It  has  embarked  the 
Houses  in  a  course  of  sensational 
legislation  which  can  only  end  in 
disaster  to  the  nation,  unless  the 
Ministry  is  the  first  to  suffer  ship- 
wreck. It  has  taught  the  assem- 
blies, to  which  the  honour  of  the 
country  is  confided,  to  look  with 
indifference  upon  humiliation,  and 
to  pocket  affronts  as  the  simplest 
way  of  saving  annoyance.  It  has 
inaugurated  a  regime  of  political 
morality  lower  than  England  ever 
witnessed  when  Parliament  was 
packed  with  placemen,  and  Minis- 
ters did  not  scruple  to  take  bribes 
for  their  patriotism,  and  public 
justice  was  loudly  asserted  in  our 
councils,  even  though  they  were 
only  used  as  a  veil  to  cover  prac- 
tices of  which  those  who  fol- 
lowed them  had  the  grace  to  be 
ashamed. 

But  we  must  not  overlook  the 
influence  which  the  Liberal  ascen- 
dancy has  exercised  upon  the  polit- 
ical feelings  of  society  in  general. 
It  is  not  a  far  retrospect  to  the  days 
when  an  Englishman  took  a  pride 
in  being  an  Englishman.  His  na- 
tional prejudices  may  have  been 
narrow,  but  they  were  honest,  and 
contributed  to  form  a  healthy  spirit 
of  patriotism,  which  never  failed  to 
come  stoutly  to  the  front  when  the 
national  honour  was  at  stake.  Our 
new  instructors  first  told  us  that 
this  sentiment  of  national  honour 
was  a  dangerous  one — that  it  led 
to  Chauvinism,  to  international  of- 
fences, and  to  consequent  wars ; 
and  then,  as  if  doubtful  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  their  teaching,  they  got  rid 
of  the  national  honour  as  rapidly  as 
they  could,  in  case  it  might  prove 
a  dangerous  temptation  to  minds 
which  had  not  fully  mastered  the 
lessons  of  Liberalism.  This  feeling 
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of  national  honour,  of  which  we 
have  happily,  according  to  Liberal 
ideas,  got  rid,  was  the  property  of 
no  party,  hut  was  cherished  by  the 
Whig  as  well  as  by  the  Tory.  It  is 
not  so  long  ago,  since  we  felt  rather 
proud  that  despots  in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  civilisation  trembled  at  the 
name  of  Palmerston  j  and  that  a 
claim  to  British  nationality  carried 
with  it  in  a  foreign  country  all 
the  weight  of  the  old  boast,  "  Civis 
Eomanus  sum."  But  if  the  teach- 
ing of  Liberalism  be  right,  all  this 
was  very  wrong ;  and  instead  of 
honouring,  we  ought  to  execrate 
the  men  who  held  the  flag  of  Bri- 
tain in  the  forefront  of  European 
politics.  We  are  taught  that  we 
must  reprobate  any  feeling  of  Bri- 
tish prestige  in  which  our  imme- 
diate ancestors  so  greatly  gloried. 
We  have  found  a  new  name  for 
patriotism,  which  now  appears  as 
"  Jingoism "  in  the  Gladstonjan 
vocabulary.  All  the  lofty  national 
qualities  of  which  we  were  wont 
to  boast — the  honour  of  our  country, 
the  bravery  of  our  troops,  our  cham- 
pionship of  freedom,  and  our  hos- 
tility to  oppression — must  all  be 
sunk  in  this  utilitarian  age.  Mr 
Gladstone's  view  of  these  virtues 
is  identical  with  that  of  Sir  Per- 
tinax  Macsycophant :  "  Thae  sen- 
timents," says  the  Scotch  knight, 
•*— "  thae  sentiments,  sir,  might  ha'e 
dune  verra  weel  wi'  the  auncient 
Eomans,  but  they're  d — d  unfit 
for  the  modern  Britons."  All  the 
elements  which  made  the  old  Brit- 
ish national  life  robust  and  healthy 
are  denied,  and  national  enthusiasm, 
is  directed  to  vent  itself  on  shifty 
policy  put  forward  on  sham  pre- 
tences. We  cannot  think  that  this 
is  healthy  political  training,  even 
for  "teeming  thousands ;"  and  we 
may  justly  dread  the  effects  which 
the  teaching  will  produce,  should  it 
ever  come  to  be  put  in  practice. 

Either  the  historical  character  of 
the  British  people  is  one  of  which 


we  in  our  enlightenment  ought  to 
be  ashamed,  and  the  institutions 
of  the  country  are  an  anomaly  in 
a  civilised  and  free  State,  or  the 
spirit  of  Gladstonianism  is  doing  a 
mischievous  work,  pulling  down 
where  it  cannot  build,  and  rooting 
up  without  planting.  We  have 
no  superstitious  reverence  for  an- 
tiquity ;  we  frankly  admit  that  no 
Government  can  rule  in  Britain  that 
does  not  bend  to  the  spirit  of  pro- 
gress •  but  it  is  not  every  Govern- 
ment that  can  read  the  require- 
ments of  progress  aright.  Glad- 
stonianism, we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  has  read  them  wrong.  If  there 
is  one  pre  -  eminent  social  influ- 
ence that  progress  has  asserted  in 
Britain,  it  has  been  the  clear  defi- 
nition of  the  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  various  classes  that 
make  up  the  community  of  the 
nation.  To  co-ordinate  these,  and 
to  bind  up  the  whole  in  a  harmoni- 
ous and  powerful  unit,  would  be  the 
triumph  of  progressive  statesman- 
ship. Gladstonianism  has  sought 
to  set  class  against  class,  and  class 
interest  against  class  interest.  It 
began  by  pitting  commerce  against 
agriculture  ;  it  now  thrives  by  set- 
ting the  masses,  the  "teeming  thou- 
sands," against  the  middle  and 
upper  classes,  and  the  tenant 
against  his  landlord ;  it  will  end, 
if  need  be,  by  setting  labour  and 
capital  by  the  ears.  It  must  not 
be  supposed  that  we  are  sneering 
at  the  masses.  Their  position  is  as 
distinct  under  the  British  constitu- 
tion, and  their  rights  are  as  dear  to 
every  true  Englishman  as  are  those 
of  the  peerage.  But  as  we  could 
not  consent  to  have  the  country 
governed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  so 
we  can  have  no  wish  that  political 
power  should  become  the  monopoly 
of  the  "  teeming  thousands."  Yet 
this  is  the  bait  that  Gladstonianism 
holds  out.  The  last  elections  were 
carried  by  a  democratic  upheaval ; 
and  the  only  limitations  that  Mr 
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Gladstone  recognises  to  his  power 
as  a  dictator  is  the  necessity  of 
keeping  the  democracy  in  temper. 
To  do  this  he  feeds  it  with  oily 
phrases,  and  persuades  it  that  he 
is  serving  its  views  when  he  is 
only  giving  effect  to  his  own.  He 
claims  that  his  commission  from 
the  masses  covers  any  measures 
that  he  may  think  fit  to  put  for- 
ward, as  when,  again  and  again,  he 
asserted  that  the  country  had  de- 
clared in  favour  of  the  Irish  Land 
Bill,  —  a  Bill  upon  which  the 
opinion  of  the  constituencies  was 
never  consulted. 

But  if  Gladstonianism  is  danger- 
ous and  demoralising  to  the  nation 
at  large,  its  insane  and  pretentious 
character  is  not  less  dangerous  to 
its  own  stability.  The  Premier's 
conyiction  of  his  own  infallibility 
is  constantly  strengthened  by  the 
assurances  of  his  sycophants.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  at  Newcastle 
the  other  day,  very  aptly  quoted, 
apropos  of  Mr  Gladstone  and  his 
flatterers,  the  well-known  French 
story,  in  which,  when  a  great  noble- 
man was  about  to  open  his  mouth, 
his  flatterers  were  ever  ready  to  call 
out  "Monsieur  aura  raison,"  and 
to  hardly  wait  until  he  had  finished 
his  remark  before  they  broke  in  with 
"Monsieur  a  raison."  Yet  these 
political  parasites,  whether  they  be 
parliamentary  place-hunters,  caucus- 
leaders,  or  "teeming thousands, "are 
always  the  first  to  desert  a  statesman 
in  difficulties.  It  is  neither  the  man 
nor  his  measures,  but  his  place  and 
his  popularity  that  secure  their 
plaudits.  Mr  Gladstone  has  more 
than  once  experienced  the  fickle- 
ness of  public  favour ;  and  his  fall 
has  always  been  great  in  proportion 
to  the  elevation  which  he  occupied 
in  the  estimation  of  the  populace. 
On  this  occasion,  when  the  crisis 
does  come,  he  will  whelm  all  who 
may  adhere  to  him  at  the  time  in 
the  ruins  of  his  dictatorship;  and 
as  he  has  provided  only  a  policy 


for  himself,  and  not  for  his  party, 
it  will  find  itself  on  his  fall  in  even 
a  more  forlorn  condition  than  it 
was  in  when  Lord  Hartington  took 
up  the  leadership  which  Mr  Glad- 
stone had  flung  away  in  a  pet. 

While  a  sickening  cant  is  thus 
maintaining  an  ascendancy  over 
the  political  views  of  the  majority, 
and  the  executive  policy  of  Brit- 
ain is  being  conducted  in  a  spirit 
of  humbug  that  would  shame  the 
principles  of  a  pedlar,  a  manly 
straightforward  speech  like  that  of 
Lord  Salisbury  at  Newcastle  affords 
a  rallying  -  point  for  all  who  are 
sick  of  shams  and  insincerity.  Let 
Lord  Salisbury's  principles  be  right 
or  wrong,  no  one  will  impugn  the 
genuineness  of  his  convictions.  In 
the  present  day  we  might  almost 
be  content  to  sink  distinctions  of 
party  for  honesty  of  utterance  and 
firmness  of  purpose.  The  country 
is  beginning  to  see  that  it  wants 
the  Laureate's 

"  One  still  strong  man  in  a  blatant  land, 
Whatever  they  call  him,  what  care  I  ? 
Aristocrat,  democrat,  autocrat,  one 
Who  can  rule  and  dare  not  lie. " 

Party  considerations  are  of  less 
consequence  to  every  Englishman 
than  the  honour  of  his  country  and 
the  credit  of  its  institutions.  Glad- 
stonianism has  sacrificed  the  one 
in  Asia  and  in  Africa,  and  has 
depreciated  the  other  in  the  eyes 
of  all  our  Continental  neighbours. 
But  for  our  well-founded  expecta- 
tion that  it  is  merely  a  passing 
phase,  a  temporary  disease  of  the 
body  politic,  which  the  British 
system  has  vitality  enough  to  over- 
come, the  outlook  would  be  a 
gloomy  one.  If  the  spirit  and 
teachings  of  Gladstonianism  were 
to  take  a  permanent  hold  upon  the 
public,  we  might  well  look  with  the 
deepest  anxiety  to  their  effects,  both 
in  the  present  and  in  the  future  : 

"  ^Etas  parentum  pejor  avis  tulit, 
Nos  nequiores,  mox  daturos 
Progeniem  vitiosiorem. " 
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CHAPTER    I. 


THE  gloom  of  a  December  after- 
noon was  deepening  into  night,  and 
the  grey  shadows  of  twilight  ren- 
dered still  more  dim  and  dreary  the 
dismal  court-house  of  the  Palais  de 

Justice  at  S .     Snow  had  not 

yet  fallen,  but  a  raw  damp  fog 
wrapped  the  city  in  its  chilly 
winding  -  sheet.  Notwithstanding 
the  bitter  cold,  however,  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  court  was  hot  to  suffo- 
cation, and  almost  stifling  with  bad 
air ;  for  since  early  morning  every 
bench  had  been  filled,  every  corner 
thronged,  by  an  eager  and  expec- 
tant crowd.  A  trial  of  exceptional 
interest  was  taking  place — a  trial 
for  life  or  death ;  and  though  at 
this  late  hour  the  many  pallid  faces 
around  showed  how  severely  the 
spectators  had  suffered  from  heat 
and  fatigue,  not  one  amongst  them 
would  leave  his  or  her  place,  for 
the  supreme  moment  was  near — the 
moment  when  would  be  decided 
whether  a  fellow-creature  would  be 
restored  to  freedom  and  to  life,  or 
doomed  to  die  a  violent  and  a  shame- 
ful death. 

That  most  miserable  fellow-crea- 
ture was  a  woman,  and  a  woman 
young  and  good-looking.  Many  of 
those  who  had  been  watching  her 
throughout  this  long  and  terrible 
day  had  known  her  by  sight ;  some 
had  even  pitied  her,  and  still  per- 
haps felt  compassion  for  the  wretch- 
ed creature,  who  hour  after  hour 
had  listened  with  dull  apathy  to 
the  recital  of  her  cruel  and  dreadful 
crime ;  for  this  girl,  eo  young  and 
so  fair  to  look  upon,  was  being  tried 
for  her  life  for  murder — for  mur- 
der, under  circumstances,  as  the 


public  prosecutor  declared,  of  pecu- 
liar atrocity.  The  victim  had  been 
stabbed  when  sleeping,  and  after 
having  shown  especial  kindness  to 
his  murderess.  The  girl  did  not 
deny  her  crime,  but  vehemently 
asserted  that  it  had  been  unpre- 
meditated. The  man,  she  said,  had 
insulted  her  by  some  rude  expres- 
sions, and  she  became  angry.  He 
then  laughed  at  her  rage,  until  her 
anger  was  roused  to  fury.  She  en- 
treated him  to  forbear,  and  warned 
him  that  she  "saw  red."*  He 
mocked  at  her  threats,  until  at 
length,  irritated  beyond  endurance, 
she  turned  suddenly  and  struck  at 
him  with  a  knife,  with  which  she 
had  been  cutting  flowers  andboughs. 
No  sooner  had  the  first  blow  been 
dealt,  than,  maddened  by  the  sight 
of  the  blood  her  own  hand  had  spilt, 
terrified  and  yet  furious,  she  struck 
again  and  again.  Like  some  wild 
animal,  rendered  ferocious  by  rage 
and  fear,  this  wretched  creature 
destroyed  that  which  she  most 
loved — yes,  most  loved, — for  (and 
here  she  broke  down  into  bitter 
weeping)  this  poor  boy  had  been 
the  only  human  being  who  had  ever 
been  really  kind  to  her. 

Alas  !  this  story,  whether  true  or 
false,  was  not  believed,  for  in  no 
respect  was  it  borne  out  by  the  evi- 
dence. On  the  contrary,  everything 
tended  to  show  that  the  crime  had 
been  the  result  of  cruel  and  deter- 
mined premeditation.  The  girl  was 
in  debt.  She  had  quarrelled  with 
the  woman  of  the  house  where  she 
lodged,  and  wished  to  go  from  it, 
but  could  not,  on  account  of  this 
debt ;  and  she  had  said  to  one  of 
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her  companions  that  money  she 
must  and  would  have  at  any  cost, 
for  she  was  determined  to  leave 
S . 

"fhe  knife,  a  very  large  and  dan- 
gerous weapon,  had  been  bought 
by  the  prisoner  only  the  day  be- 
fore the  murder  was  committed; 
and  so  sharp  and  formidable  was  it, 
that  the  shopman  had  asked  for 
what  purpose  it  was  required ;  and 
the  girl  had  answered,  somewhat 
crossly,  that  she  was  going  to  be  a 
cook,  and  should  need  it  for  cutting 
meat.  This  statement  was  proved 
to  be  false.  Then,  not  only  money, 
but  several  articles  belonging  to  the 
murdered  man  were  found  in  the 
prisoner's  possession,  and  the  deep- 
est stab,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first,  was  in  the  poor  fellow's 
back.  The  body  had  not  been  dis- 
covered until  the  morning  after  the 
deed  had  been  committed,  and  in 
the  meantime  the  girl  had  returned 
home  and  shut  herself  up  in  her 
room,  refusing  supper,  or  to  allow 
any  one  to  enter.  When  arrested, 
she  at  first  denied  having  been  with 
her  victim,  but  subsequently  ad- 
mitted the  fact  —  many  persons 
having  testified  to  having  seen  the 
couple  walking  in  the  fields  to- 
gether. None,  however,  corrobor- 
ated her  statement  that  a  quarrel 
had  taken  place ;  neither  sounds  of 
quarrelling  nor  angry  words  had 
been  heard. 

The  public  prosecutor  pressed  the 
case  against  the  accused  with  more 
than  ordinary  severity;  for  during 
the  last  few  months  many  instances 
of  robbery,  disappearance,  and  even 
of  suspicious  death  had  occurred 
amongst  the  soldiers  belonging  to 

the  regiments  quartered  at  S , 

and  it  was  believed  that  there  ex- 
isted an  organised  gang  of  women 
in  that  town  who  aided  and  abetted, 
even  if  they  did  not  actually  com- 
mit, the  crimes  imputed  to  them. 
The  girl  now  on  her  trial  was 


well  known  to  the  police- agents. 
Daring,  headstrong,  violent  in  tem- 
per, unusually  handsome  and  at- 
tractive, she  had  much  influence 
amongst  her  companions ;  and  al- 
though up  to  the  present  time  she 
had  succeeded  in  eluding  justice, 
there  was  but  little  doubt  that 
during  her  short  life  she  had  re- 
peatedly rendered  herself  liable  to 
the  stern  chastisement  of  the  law. 
Should  the  jury,  therefore,  return 
a  verdict  of  guilty  in  this  case,  in 
all  probabilit}r  the  plea  of  extenu- 
ating circumstances  would  not  be 
admitted.  The  extreme  penalty 
would  be  demanded  and  enforced 
— that  of  death  by  the  guillotine. 

The  trial  had  dragged  on  its 
weary  length  the  whole  day.  The 
host  of  witnesses  had  been  exam- 
ined. The  public  prosecutor  and 
the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  had 
both  made  long  and  exhaustive 
speeches.  The  president  had  sum- 
med up,  and  had  left  the  court ; 
the  jury  had  retired  to  deliberate  ; 
the  prisoner  had  been  removed  to 
an  adjoining  cell ;  and  then,  in  the 
semi-darkness  of  the  crowded  hall, 
was  heard  that  strange  subdued 
noise,  that  murmur  which  yet  is 
silence,  those  sounds  without  words, 
that  betoken  the  presence  of  an 
absorbed  and  anxious  multitude. 

From  time  to  time  a  spectator 
more  curious  than  his  neighbours 
would  rise  from  his  seat  and  look 
down  hastily,  and  not  unfrequently 
with  a  shudder,  upon  some  dread- 
ful articles  lying  on  a  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  court.  Here  were 
arranged  in  ghastly  array  what  the 
French  call  "  Les  pieces  a  convic- 
tion." A  long  grey  coat,  a  shirt,  a 
little  purse,  a  knife, — poor  common 
articles ;  but,  deeply  dyed  as  they 
were  with  the  same  dark  and  ter- 
rible stains,  they  had  become, 
though  silent,  the  stern  and  awe- 
inspiring  witnesses  of  crime.  At 
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first,  also,  some  one  might  occasion- 
ally mutter  a  few  words,  but  rarely 
was  a  sentence  completed ;  for  who 
could  forget,  for  one  moment,  the 
momentous  question, — Will  this 
woman  be  condemned  to  die  ? 

But  at  length  even  these  faint 
murmurs  ceased.  The  crowd  was 
voiceless,  motionless,  until  the  sud- 
den closing  of  a  distant  door  caused 
a  perceptible  thrill  throughout  the 
vast  assembly.  Was  there  one 
human  being  amidst  that  concourse 
of  spectators  whose  heart  did  not 
throb  more  rapidly  as  the  moment 
drew  near  when  the  doom  of  a 
fellow-creature  was  to  be  decided? 
As  the  echo  of  the  closing  door 
reverberated  through  the  building, 
some  of  the  women  trembled  and 
grew  pale  from  emotion  and  ex- 
pectation, some  also  cast  nervous 
glances  at  the  partition  that  sepa- 
rated them  from  the  prisoner,  but 
not  one  amongst  them  left  her 
seat. 

Did  any  at  that  dread  moment 
venture  to  dwell  on  the  agony  of 
terror  and  hope  now  endured  by 
the  miserable  culprit,  who  was 
waiting,  as  it  were,  on  the  brink 
of  the  grave  ?  And  who  dared  pic- 
ture to  themselves  the  last  ghastly 
scene — the  scaffold,  the  executioner, 
the  glittering  knife,  the  headless 
body  of  her  who  is  now  a  living 
woman  ? 

In  the  fever  of  waiting  and  ex- 
pectation, each  minute,  as  it  passed, 
seemed  an  hour.  Still  the  little 
door  through  which  the  jury  had 
withdrawn  to  their  deliberation  re- 
mained closed.  The  heat  became 
almost  unendurable,  for  night  had 
come,  and  the  court  was  ablaze  with 
gaslight.  Suddenly  the  tinkle  of 
a  little  bell  was  heard.  The  door 
so  anxiously  watched  was  thrown 
open,  and  the  jury  were  seen  slowly 
descending  the  staircase  that  led  to 
their  box.  In  another  moment  the 
judges  had  again  taken  their  seats, 


and  the  prisoner  was  replaced  upon 
the  bench  guarded  by  two  gens 
d'armes. 

An  awful  hush  succeeded  the 
slight  noise  produced  by  the  en- 
trance of  the  judges.  Another  brief 
pause,  and  then,  amid  breathless 
silence,  the  officer  of  the  court,  ad- 
dressing the  jury,  demands  whether 
they  find  the  prisoner  guilty  or  not 
guilty.  The  wretched  woman,  with 
clasped  hands  and  quivering  limbs, 
looks  wildly  at  the  stern  and  down- 
cast faces  of  the  men  who  are  about 
to  ddcide  her  fate.  Not  one  of 
them  will  meet  her  eye.  The  most 
curious  and  hardened  of  the  specta- 
tors— even  those  who,  in  order  to 
have  a  better  view  of  the  sufferings 
of  a  fellow- creature,  have  mounted 
on  their  benches — shrink  back  ap- 
palled, unable  to  look  twice  on  that 
agonised  face. 

The  foreman  of  the  jury,  an  aged 
and  venerable  man,  rises  slowly 
from  his  seat  on  the  first  row  in 
the  jury-box,  unfolds  a  paper,  and 
in  a  low  and  trembling  voice, — low 
and  hoarse  from  emotion, — reads  : 

"  On  my  honour,  and  on  my  con- 
science, before  God  and  before  man, 
the  answer  of  the  jury  is,  Guilty  on 
every  count" 

Death !     Death  ! ! 

Before  sentence  is  pronounced, 
the  miserable  creature  is  asked 
whether  she  has  anything  to  say. 
With  one  sharp  cry  she  has  fallen 
back  upon  her  seat ;  and  now,  with 
tongue  so  dried  up  that  it  seems  to 
rattle  within  her  parched  mouth, 
unable  to  utter  an  articulate  sound, 
she  still  looks  about  her  as  if  dis- 
traught, as  if  unable  to  understand 
that  which  she  sees  and  hears. 
Again  and  again  does  she  struggle 
to  speak,  but  in  vain.  She  stares 
with  wild  unconsciousness  at  the 
president  as  he  pronounces  in  low 
but  steady  accents  the  dread  sen- 
tence of  the  law.  Then,  as  if  seized 
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with  uncontrollable  fury,  she  bounds 
madly  to  her  feet,  clasps  her  neck 
tightly  with  both  hands,  and  with 
one  gasping  sob  falls  back  insensi- 
ble into  the  arms  of  her  jailers. 

Claire  Dumont  belonged  to  and 
was  brought  up  (if  such  a  term  can 
be  used  in  reference  to  one  who 
was  utterly  neglected)  amidst  the 
most  miserable  and  vicious  class  of 
the  many  poor  and  miserable  classes 
that  inhabit  the  magnificent  city  of 
Paris.  Like  her  sister  city,  London, 
this  superb  capital  offers  frightful 
contrasts  of  luxury  and  poverty,  of 
happiness  and  misery.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  same  roof  may  cover  the 
millionaire  and  the  wretch  dying 
of  hunger.  Usually,  however,  in 
both  cities,  squalor,  ignorance,  and 
crime  prefer  herding  together  in 
some  poverty-stricken  quarter  of 
the  town ;  and  in  such  districts, 
in  the  narrow  pestilential  streets 
and  crowded  courts,  children  swarm 
like  bees  in  a  hive. 

Many  of  these  neglected  little 
creatures  have  no  homes.  They 
feed  upon  the  refuse  they  may  find 
in  the  streets ;  they  sleep  in  cellars 
or  under  bridges,  or  in  any  hole 
they  may  discover  when  night  ap- 
proaches. Uncared  for  and  un- 
tended,  they  prowl  about  the  city, 
in  worse  plight  than  the  vagrant 
dogs  who  are  often  their  compan- 
ions by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  for 
no  friendly  hand  will  knock  them 
on  the  head  before  their  youthful 
sins  can  ripen  into  crimes.  From 
these  hotbeds  of  misery  spring  the 
plants  that  fill  our  jails,  and  that 
not  unfrequently  become  the  un- 
timely fruit  to  be  gathered  by  the 
executioner's  hand. 

In  London,  compassionate  hearts 
have  established  some  refuges  for 
these  unhappy  little  beings,  these 
childish  wanderers,  these  waifs  and 
strays  of  life,  whom  we  call  street 
arabs.  In  Paris,  also,  there  are 
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numerous  orphanages  and  charita- 
ble institutions,  both  religious  and 
secular,  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants. 
These  establishments  are  well  man- 
aged and  liberally  supported  ;  but, 
notwithstanding  these  good  works, 
there  are  nevertheless  in  both  cities 
many  thousand  children  who  not 
only  suffer  all  the  physical  ailments, 
all  the  physical  deterioration,  that 
ensue  from  exceeding  poverty  and 
neglect,  but  who  have  to  endure 
the  far  worse  injury  and  suffering 
that  arise  not  only  from  a  total 
absence  of  all  moral  culture,  but 
from  an  early  initiation  into  every 
description  of  vice. 

Such  had  been  the  fate  of  Claire 
Dumont.  Far  less  happy  than 
those  deserted  infants  who,  name- 
less and  parentless,  are  laid  in  the 
tour  of  the  Hospice  of  "  Les  Enfants 
trouves,"  this  poor  child  had  the 
misfortune  of  being  retained  by  her 
mother.  It  seems  like  a  desecra- 
tion of  so  sacred  a  name  to  apply 
it  to  such  a  woman.  Once  very 
handsome,  drink,  riotous  living, 
and  frequent  imprisonment  had 
rendered  Madame  Dumont  not 
only  a  prematurely  old  woman,  but 
had  made  her  a  fury  in  temper  and 
a  savage  in  cruelty.  Rarely  did 
she  notice  her  child  excepting  to 
beat  and  ill-use  it.  Blows,  starva- 
tion, and  hard  work  were  the  ear- 
liest recollections  of  Claire.  Her 
happiest  moments  were  those  when 
her  mother  was  away  in  prison; 
for  at  such  times  Claire  passed  her 
days  in  the  streets,  and  enjoyed  the 
food  she  begged  or  stole. 

This  latter  method  of  obtaining 
supplies  was,  however,  but  seldom 
needed,  for  the  child  was  bright 
and  good-tempered,  obliging,  ready 
to  help  any  one — merry  too,  with  a 
fresh  young  voice  that  only  wanted 
to  laugh  and  sing — honest  withal 
in  her  way,  for  she  never  stole  from 
those  who  had  once  been  kind  to 
her.  Yet  was  she  wilful  in  the 
2  T 
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extreme,  and  passionate — quite  as 
ready  to  fight  as  she  was  to  help. 
Her  chief  delight,  nay,  even  her 
pride,  was  to  cheat  her  mother. 
Innumerable  were  her  attempts, 
but  rarely  were  they  successful,  for 
the  wary  old  woman  was  not  to  be 
deceived  by  such  a  tyro.  Little 
daunted  by  failure,  Claire  perse- 
vered, though  she  well  knew  that 
detection  would  be  punished  by 
starvation,  imprisonment,  and  ter- 
rific blows. 

It  was  when  thus  punished  that 
the  obstinacy  or  firmness  of  the 
girl's  nature  declared  itself.  With 
unflinching  but  sullen  fortitude 
she  would  endure  the  torture  of 
fearful  lashes,  and  of  her  hair  being 
torn  in  handfuls  from  her  head. 
Imprisonment  in  darkness,  want  of 
food,  cruel  blows  (on  one  occasion 
her  arm  had  been  broken),  could 
not  extort  from  her  one  cry.  What- 
ever the  amount  of  suffering  in- 
flicted, she  bore  it  without  a  moan, 
without  a  tear ;  but  at  such  times 
there  arose  in  that  youthful  breast 
feelings  of  savage  fury,  scarcely 
human  in  their  intensity.  Ter- 
rible indeed  were  the  seeds  of  evil 
that  cruel  woman  sowed  in  the 
heart  of  her  child.  Seeds  that 
were  to  bear  most  bitter  fruit ;  and, 
alas !  fruit  more  destructive  to  the 
unhappy  girl  than  to  the  wicked 
mother. 

When  about  twelve  years  old 
Claire  became  dangerously  ill  from 
scarlet  fever.  It  is  well  known 
that  this  disease,  when  severe,  rare- 
ly fails  to  leave  its  fell  mark  upon 
its  victims,  either  by  physical  or 
mental  injury.  In  some  cases,  in- 
deed, both  mind  and  body  are  im- 
paired. Claire  rose  from  her  sick- 
bed physically  improved.  From 
having  been  a  thick-set,  rather  plain 
child,  she  developed  into  a  tall  and 
handsome  girl;  but  the  obstinacy 
that  was  originally  implanted  in 
her  nature  deepened  into  a  stern 


fierceness  that  would  last  for  weeks. 
At  such  times  she  would  frequently 
give  way  to  fits  of  passion  so  ter- 
rific in  their  violence  that  even 
the  reckless  mother  would  become 
alarmed,  and  at  length  shrank  from 
exciting  a  rage  that  was  so  nearly 
akin  to  madness. 

As  Claire  grew  older,  her  labours 
as  servant  to  her  mother  became 
more  and  more  distasteful  to  her. 
She  longed  for  freedom,  movement, 
and  excitement.  Rarely  did  a  day 
pass  without  angry  disputes  or  an- 
noyance of  some  sort.  At  length, 
after  a  quarrel  of  more  than  usual 
bitterness,  she  ran  away  from  home 
(if  home  it  could  be  called),  and 
joined  a  wandering  troop  of  acro- 
bats and  players. 

If  the  girl  had  pictured  to  herself 
a  life  of  gaiety  and  amusement,  she 
was  speedily  undeceived.  She  soon 
found  she  could  neither  act  nor 
dance  sufficiently  well  to  take  a 
place  amongst  the  performers ;  but 
as  she  was  strong,  duties  were  put 
upon  her  of  the  hardest  description. 
Her  want  of  temper  prevented  her 
making  friends  amongst  her  com- 
panions; for  when  irritated  she 
could  not  refrain  from  the  angry 
word,  nor  indeed  from  the  angry 
blow.  Her  food,  also,  was  both 
scanty  and  bad.  Still,  notwith- 
standing these  drawbacks,  she  was 
comparatively  happy.  She  had 
fresh  air  and  constant  movement; 
and  with  all  the  force  of  her  strong 
nature  she  attached  herself  to  some 
horses  and  dogs,  to  whom  it  was 
her  duty  to  attend. 

This  life,  however,  lasted  but  a 
short  time.  Exposure  to  weather, 
thin  clothing,  and  insufficient  food, 
resulted  in  rheumatic  fever.  Be- 
lieving there  was  but  little  or  no 
chance  of  the  girl's  recovery,  Claire's 
hard-hearted  masters  gave  her  a  few 
francs  and  then  left  her  to  shift  for 
herself;  and  well  would  it  have  been 
for  the  unfortunate  young  creature 
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had  her  wretched  life  now  ended. 
But  this  was  not  to  be,  neither  was 
there  a  helping  hand  held  out  to 
save.  Youth,  and  the  strength  of 
a  good  constitution,  prevailed  over 
the  malady ;  and  once  more  was 
Claire  restored  to  health,  and  to 
even  increased  beauty. 

Unhappily  with  this  returning 
health  came  the  knowledge  that 
she  was  not  only  destitute  but  that 
she  was  in  debt  to  the  people  who 
had  given  her  a  lodging.  In  truth 
she  had  fallen  literally  into  a  den 
of  thieves.  From  that  fatal  time 
her  slavery  began,  and  with  fright- 
ful rapidity  she  sank  lower  and 
lower.  Her  beauty,  her  cleverness, 
her  reckless  fearlessness,  even  the 
very  violence  of  her  temper,  made 
her  of  importance  amongst  her  com- 
panions, and  ere  long  she  began  to 
take  pride  in  the  daring  adventures 
in  which  she  was  engaged.  It  has 
been  already  stated  that  no  overt 
act  had  ever  been  proved  against 
her,  but  the  police  were  convinced 
that  many  serious  crimes  had  been 
organised  by  her.  The  house  also 
where  she  lived  was  known  as  be- 
ing the  resort  of  several  desperate 
characters.  Still,  many  of  those  who 
knew  this  girl  acknowledged  that 
with  innumerable  faults  there  was 
much  to  interest  and  even  to  be  liked 
in  her.  Courageous,  faithful,  loving, 
—  what  might  she  not  have  been 
had  her  surroundings  been  different, 
had  her  lot  been  cast  amongst  good 
and  truly  religious  people  ? 

The  sore  problems  of  so  many 
wasted  and  distorted  lives  must 
weigh  heavily  on  all  thoughtful 
minds. 

At  length  came  the  time  when 
Claire  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  soldier  of  whose  murder  she 
was  accused.  He  was  a  young 
Breton,  who,  though  he  had  been 
some  years  in  the  army,  was  still 
in  thoughts  and  feelings  but  a 


simple  peasant,  and  kind-hearted 
and  imaginative,  as  are  most  of  his 
countrymen.  The  wild  beauty  and 
high  spirits  of  Claire  captivated 
him  at  once.  Some  letters  from 
this  poor  boy  are  touching  in  the 
extreme.  Badly  written,  and  ridicu- 
lously ill-spelt  as  they  are,  they  evi- 
dence a  certain  poetry  of  thought, 
and  show  also  with  what  ideal 
perfection  he  had  invested  the  girl 
he  loved.  She,  in  return,  probably 
grateful  for  his  devotion,  seemed 
really  attached  to  him.  Her  tem- 
per became  subdued,  and  her  very 
nature  was  softened  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  new  affection,  and 
before  the  prospect  of  a  life  so  in- 
finitely better  and  happier  than  any 
she  had  yet  known. 

She  assured  the  chaplain  of  the 
jail  that  they  were  only  waiting  for 
the  term  of  his  service  to  be  over 
to  marry  and  retire  to  his  native 
village.  She  asserted  also  that, 
during  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
when  the  dreadful  quarrel  took 
place,  they  had  been  delighting 
themselves  by  picturing  the  hap- 
piness of  their  secluded  life  in 
Brittany.  The  poor  fellow  had 
little  more  than  a  year  to  serve, 
and  during  this  time  one  of  her 
friends  had  promised  to  help  her 
in  obtaining  a  place  as  assistant- 
cook  in  an  eating-house.  Hence 
the  purchase  of  the  knife. 

What  happened  subsequently  to 
lead  to  the  awful  termination  of 
a  day  that  had  begun  so  brightly, 
will  never  accurately  be  known. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  at  the  close  of 
the  dreary  December  afternoon  on 
which  this  narrative  commences, 
the  young  Breton  had  been  for 
months  consigned  to  his  untimely 
grave,  and  his  far  more  unhappy 
companion  was  lying  in  the  gloomi- 
est cell  in  the  prison  of  S ,  a 

convicted  murderess  condemned  to 
death. 
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CHAPTER    II. 


Weeks  of  deadly  agony  passed. 
An  appeal  had  been  made  to  the 
Court  of  Cassation,  but  no  answer 
had  as  yet  been  received  to  the 
prayer  for  mercy,  and  the  wretched 
girl  alternated  between  fits  of  the 
wildest  despair  and  a  sullen  gloom, 
that  rendered  her  deaf  to  the  sol- 
emn and  earnest  exhortations  of  the 
good  old  man  who  was  chaplain  of 
the  jail.  So  dreadful  was  the  sight 
that  even  the  Abbe  Pichou,  inured 
as  he  was  to  the  mental  tortures  of 
the  unhappy  beings  to  whom  he 
so  nobly  devoted  his  life,  shrank 
almost  appalled  from  the  raging 
paroxysms  of  a  young  creature, 
whose  life  ought  to  be  beginning, 
rather  than  about  to  end  thus  fear- 
fully. Still,  though  his  task  seemed 
wellnigh  hopeless,  he  laboured  on, 
trusting  that,  ere  it  should  be  too 
late,  his  tender  accents,  his  sym- 
pathising words,  might  reach  the 
heart  that  appeared  so  hardened  in 
sin  and  misery.  Probably  it  was 
in  some  degree  owing  to  this  good 
man's  representations  that  a  merci- 
ful view  was  taken  of  the  case. 

To  the  surprise  of  most  people, 
and,  it  must  also  be  said,  to  the  in- 
dignation of  some  of  the  police  offi- 
cials, the  Court  of  Appeal  admitted 
"  extenuating  circumstances." 

Claire's  life  was  spared,  and  her 
sentence  commuted  to  that  of  per- 
petual imprisonment. 

That  which  punishment  could  not 
do,  mercy  effected  at  once.  When 
the  announcement  was  made  to  her, 
the  poor  unhappy  girl  fell  sobbing 
at  the  feet  of  the  kind  old  man 
who  had  not  only  been  instrumen- 
tal in  saving  her  life,  but  who  had 
been  the  only  one  to  speak  to  her 
those  divine  words  of  pardon  and 
love,  both  for  this  world  and  the 
next — without  which,  how  rapidly 
may  the  black  spot  that  is  in  every 
human  being's  heart  grow,  and  grow, 


until  perverted  nature  becomes  ca- 
pable of  the  blackest  crimes  ! 

A  few  days  after  the  commutation 
of  the  sentence,  Claire  was  removed 

from  S ,  and  conveyed  to  the 

great  central  prison  at  A ,  where 

are  confined  those  criminals  con- 
demned to  long  periods  of  impris- 
onment. She  left  S at  night ; 

and  her  first  sensation  on  finding 
herself  alone,  although  locked  up 
in  the  prisoners'  van,  was  one  of 
intense  joy. 

"  No  —  she  was  not  to  die  ! " 
With  wild  delight  she  repeated 
these  words  again  and  again.  Then 
she  burst  into  loud  peals  of  laugh- 
ter, but,  startled  by  the  noise  she 
herself  had  made,  she  endeavoured 
to  collect  her  thoughts,  and  to  think 
with  tolerable  calmness.  In  spite 
of  every  effort,  however,  the  shrill 
nervous  laugh  would  from  time  to 
time  escape  from  her  lips.  She  was 
unable  to  control  herself.  K"o 
thought  would  come  distinctly  to 
the  wearied  mind,  to  the  over- 
strained brain,  but  the  one  supreme 
conviction  that  she  was  not  to  die. 
It  was  quite  certain, — she  need  no 
longer  tremble  throughout  the  day 
— she  might  even  sleep  in  peace 
throughout  the  night, — she  was  not 
to  die. 

The  roar  of  the  train  as  it  rush- 
ed onwards  through  the  darkness 
soothed  her.  It  told  her  how  ra- 
pidly she  was  hurrying  from  the 
cruel  town  where  she  had  been 
doomed  to  death — from  the  town 
where  a  savage  mob  would  have 
hastened  eagerly  to  witness  the  last 
dread  scene ;  and  a  convulsive  tremor 
shook  her  frame,  as  the  shrill  scream 
of  the  engine,  on  nearing  a  station, 
recalled  to  her  memory  the  howls 
and  yells  with  which  the  mob  had 
greeted  her  as  she  was  being  con- 
veyed to  prison. 
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At  length,  she  slept,  and  did  not 
wake  until  bright  rays  of  sunshine 
darting  through  the  iron  bars  of  a 
tiny  aperture  above  her  head,  an- 
nounced that  morning  had  come. 

Oh  the  enchantment  of  such  de- 
licious light,  after  the  gloom  and 
semi-darkness  with  which  for  weeks 
day  had  come  to  her  within  the  dis- 
mal walls  of  a  prison  !  With  what 
ecstasy  did  she  gaze  at  those  bright 
rays,  revelling  in  their  warmth  and 
brightness,  and  placing  herself  that 
they  might  fall  upon  her  face,  her 
head,  her  hands  !  Suddenly  the 
slackening  speed  of  the  train,  the 
sharp  cry  of  the  whistle,  then  the 
name  of  a  station  loudly  shouted  by 
the  porters  as  they  ran  along  the 
platform,  aroused  in  her  a  keen  de- 
sire to  look  once  more  upon  a  world 
that  would  soon  be  lost  to  her  for 
ever. 

There  were  no  windows  in  that 
railway  cell — light  and  air  came 
through  the  little  barred  aperture 
in  the  roof — but  the  door  had  some- 
what warped,  so  that  there  was  a 
narrow  opening  between  it  and  the 
flooring  of  the  carriage.  Lying  on 
her  face  she  could  see  not  only 
the  station,  but  for  some  distance 
around  it. 

How  happy,  and  busy,  and  free 
every  one  seemed  !  Every  man  and 
woman  there  could  come  and  go  as 
they  pleased ;  true,  one  girl  sighed 
deeply  as  she  raised  a  heavy  bundle 
and  left  the  station,  grumbling  at 
its  weight.  She  little  knew  how 
happy  she  was  in  being  able  to  go 
away  unguarded  and  alone.  How 
willingly  would  not  Claire  have 
carried  twice  the  weight,  could  she 
have  then  departed  free  ! 

Along  a  little  country  path  be- 
yond the  station,  she  could  see  a 
man  and  woman  arm  in  arm,  with 
children  dancing  and  shouting 
around  them,  walking  slowly  to- 
wards a  little  house,  where  the 
open  door,  the  smoking  chimney, 
the  fresh  white  curtains,  denoted 


that  a  welcome  was  prepared  for 
an  expected  traveller.  It  was  easy 
to  understand  that  the  father  had 
come  back,  that  wife  and  children 
had  hastened  to  meet  him,  and  that 
the  happy  little  party  were  return- 
ing home  with  all  the  joyousness 
of  such  a  reunion. 

Who  can  describe  the  bitter  an- 
guish that  the  sight  of  such  peace- 
ful domestic  happiness  brought  to 
the  soul  of  the  miserable  outcast, 
who  gazed  on  the  merry  group 
with  bursting  heart  and  longing 
eyes  until  blinding  tears  had  dim- 
med her  sight  ?  Ere  she  could  look 
again  she  was  being  carried  swiftly 
on  towards  the  place  of  her  life- 
long punishment. 

Again  and  again  thetrain  stopped, 
but  each  time  now  the  prisoner 
shrank  to  the  furthest  corner  of 
her  cell,  thinking  she  heard  the 
name  of  her  destination.  Though 
wearied  and  hungry  she  dreaded 
to  arrive.  The  moment,  however, 
came  at  last,  and  of  course  when 
least  expected.  A  considerable 
delay  at  one  station,  and  then  two 
or  three  sudden  jerks  of  the  car- 
riage, had  made  her  think  the  train 
was  going  on,  when  the  key  grated 
in  the  lock,  the  door  was  opened, 
and  she  was  ordered  to  descend. 

She  rose  to  obey,  but  her  eyes, 
unaccustomed  to  a  full  glare  of 
light,  and  weakened  by  many  weeks 
of  confinement  in  the  darkness  of 
the  condemned  cell,  were  dazzled 
by  the  brilliancy  of  the  bright  win- 
ter sun.  She  stumbled  and  would 
have  fallen,  but  she  was  somewhat 
roughly  pulled  out ;  and  no  sooner 
was  she  upon  the  platform  than 
she  found  her  arms  tightly  clasped 
by  a  couple  of  jailers. 

Claire's  terror  of  the  mob  at 

S ,  who  had  howled  around 

her,  screaming  "murderess,  mur- 
deress," in  every  accent  of  hate 
and  fury,  had  made  her  fear  in- 
expressibly the  crowd  who  might 
await  her  arrival  at  A . 
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All,  however,  was  quiet.  Ex- 
cepting the  railway  and  prison 
officials,  not  a  soul  was  to  he  seen, 
neither  was  there  a  van  in  attend- 
ance :  the  distance  between  the 
station  and  the  prison  was  short — 
the  prisoner  could  traverse  it  on 
foot. 

For  how  many,  many  years  did 
this  walk  linger  in  Claire's  memory  ! 
With  what  passionate  eagerness  did 
she  hreathe  the  fresh  sweet  air ! — 
fresh  and  sweet  with  the  fragrance 
of  late  roses,  and  damp  newly  turn- 
ed earth.  With  what  intensity  of 
pleasure  did  she  raise  her  eyes  to 
the  glorious  sun,  that  his  rays  might 
fall  full  upon  her  pallid  face  !  But 
yet  each  breath  of  air,  each  ray  of 
sunshine,  was  as  a  stab  of  pain, 
for  she  knew  well  that  never  again 
would  she  be  permitted  to  enjoy 
these  blessings  in  their  full  pleni- 
tude. Never  again  would  they  come 
to  her  in  the  exquisite  enjoyment 
of  freedom.  Henceforth  sunshine 
and  air  would  come  but  scantily 
through  prison  bars. 

The  prison  was  situated  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  and  the  way 
to  it  led  through  quiet  lanes, — nar- 
row, quiet  lanes,  between  high  walls, 
that  were  overhung  by  the  trees 
of  neighbouring  gardens.  Though 
still  midwinter,  the  day  had  all  the 
charm  of  early  spring.  The  sun 
shone  clear  and  bright  in  the  blue 
cloudless  sky.  His  brilliant  rays 
flashing  here  and  there  upon  the  old 
grey  stones  made  them  glitter,  as  if 
set  with  diamonds ;  and  then  per- 
chance falling  upon  patches  of 
brown  and  yellow  moss,  the  dark 
lichens  would  no  longer  seem  gloomy 
and  neglected,  but  would  be  turned 
to  masses  of  glorious  colour.  The 
rugged  bark  of  the  old  firs  glowed 
warm  and  ruddy  in  the  morning 
light,  and  even  the  short  -  lived 
warmth  of  a  winter's  day  filled  the 
air  with  the  grateful  resinous  scent 
of  their  early  swelling  buds.  The 
old  trees  overhead  swayed  to  and 


fro  with  every  rustle  of  the  fresh- 
ening breeze,  and  from  the  branches, 
that  were  not  yet  quite  bare,  little 
showers  of  leaves  fell  fluttering  to 
the  ground,  bringing  with  them 
an  inexpressibly  sweet  and  balmy 
perfume. 

What  treasures  would  some  of 
these  tiny,  brown,  withered  things 
have  been  to  Claire  !  She  longed 
to  catch  them  as  they  dropped  soft- 
ly around  her,  but  her  arms  were 
too  tightly  held.  Great  flocks  of 
pigeons  were  wheeling  above  the 
roofs  of  the  neighbouring  houses  ; 
innumerable  sparrows  were  twitter- 
ing about  the  eaves.  Sharply  de- 
fined against  the  pure  blue  sky  rose 
the  golden  cross  of  a  distant  village 
church  :  every  now  and  then  the 
wind  brought  the  faint  clang  of  its 
old  bells.  Never  before  had  church 
bells  been  so  dear  to  Claire's  heart. 
A  bird,  perched  high  amongst  the 
boughs,  was  blithely  singing  his 
early  song.  Soft  and  tender  were 
the  notes;  but  as  she  listened,  tears 
rolled  down  the  cheeks  of  the  un- 
happy girl.  The  bird's  song  was 
of  peace  and  hope ;  but  peace  and 
hope  were  not  for  such  as  her. 
Sounds  and  sights  alike  spoke  of 
freedom  and  of  happiness.  How 
beautiful  was  the  earth !  how  sweet 
life's  daily  work  and  daily  pleasures ! 
but  such  work  and  such  pleasures 
would  never  again  be  known  by  the 
prisoner  sentenced  to  a  life-long  im- 
prisonment. 

Fain  would  Claire  have  lingered 
on  the  way,  but  her  conductors 
hurried  her  on.  What  was  her 
emotion  to  them1?  Even  the  few 
persons  they  met  on  the  road  rarely 
raised  their  eyes  as  they  passed. 
Prisoners  were  common  enough  in 
A ,  and  excited  annoyance  in- 
deed, but  very  little  attention. 

Soon,  much  too  soon  did  they 
arrive  at  their  destination. 

Claire,  who  felt  as  if  in  a  dream, 
had  a  dim  consciousness  that  as  they 
approached  an  extensive  building, 
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surrounded  by  lofty  walls,  some 
huge  gates  slowly  swung  open, 
closing  upon  them  the  instant  they 
had  passed  with  the  sombre  clash  of 
heavy  iron.  The  deep  sullen  noise 
made  her  shudder  as  if  stricken 
with  ague  :  it  said  so  plainly,  fare- 
well to  birds  and  sunshine,  to  flow- 
ers and  trees,  to  freedom  and  to 
love.  The  shadow  of  the  prison 
had  verily  fallen  upon  her.  The 
sun  could  not  warm  so  dismal  a 
dwelling;  the  winter  wind  now  blew 
with  chilling  keenness  ;  around  her 
were  high  cruel  walls,  before  her 
gloomy  courtyards,  punishment, 
and  pain. 

Passing  beneath  a  dark  archway, 
they  traversed  a  drawbridge  that 
appeared  to  be  the  entrance  to  a 
fortress  ;  then  they  went  under  an- 
other archway,  and  through  a  door, 
smaller,  and  if  possible  stronger, 
than  the  last.  Each  door,  each 
gateway,  was  guarded  by  jailers, 
and  every  entrance  was  relocked 
and  barred  the  instant  they  had 
passed.  At  length  they  arrived  at 
a  courtyard,  at  each  corner  of  which 
rose  a  tall  grey  building — very  tall, 
very  smooth,  very  new.  But  few 
windows  broke  their  ugly  uniform-- 
ity,  and  these  were  not  only  nar- 
row and  closely  barred,  but  the 
lower  half  was  covered  by  project- 
ing screens  of  wood,  which,  while 
admitting  light  and  air,  effectually 
prevented  the  inmates  from  looking 
downwards.  About  half  -  a  -  dozen 
women  were  sweeping  in  this  court. 
All  were  clothed  alike  in  coarse 
blue  gowns  and  aprons,  had  striped 
brown  and  white  handkerchiefs  on 
their  heads,  wooden  shoes  on  their 
feet,  and  each  had  a  badge  and 
number  on  her  breast  and  arm. 
Though  tidy  and  clean,  this  cos- 
tume was  singularly  unpleasing. 
They  all  looked  up  from  their  work 
as  the  new-comer  entered,  and 
Claire,  preoccupied  as  she  was  by 
her  own  sad  thoughts,  could  not 
forbear  being  struck  by  the  peculiar 


expression  of  their  eyes.  There 
was  a  forlorn  hopelessness,  a  caged 
look  in  their  faces,  such  as  Claire 
had  never  before  beheld  in  the 
countenance  of  any  human  being. 

There  was  not  much  time,  how- 
ever, for  observations,  for  her  two 
conductors  rapidly  led  her  across 
this  yard,  and  entering  one  of  the 
tall  grey  buildings  in  the  corner, 
passed  through  another  iron  door, 
went  down  a  narrow  stone  passage, 
and  ushered  her  into  a  small  room, 
or  rather  office. 

Eanged  on  shelves  around  the 
walls  were  many  hundred  volumes, 
registers  of  the  prisoners.  There 
was  also  a  stove  and  a  large  writing- 
table,  by  which  stood  one  of  the 
chief  officers  of  the  prison.  The 
room,  although  so  small,  was  di- 
vided into  two  portions  by  a  stout 
wooden  barricade,  of  which  the 
ponderous  planks  were  still  farther 
strengthened  by  bars  of  iron  placed 
crosswise.  It  was  intended  as  a 
barrier  against  unruly  women,  but 
it  looked  like  the  framework  of  a 
rhinoceros'  den. 

This  formidable  barricade  was 
the  division  between  the  outer  and 
the  inner  prison,  and  before  she  was 
passed  through  it,  Claire  was  de- 
sired to  give  up  any  money  or 
valuables  she  might  have  about  her. 
She  thereupon  untied  a  locket  that 
she  wore  around  her  neck,  and 
drew  from  her  finger  a  poor  silver 
ring.  These  articles  were  inscribed 
in  one  of  the  registers,  together 
with  her  name,  date  of  arrival,  &c. 
She  was  then  again  committed  to 
the  custody  of  her  two  warders, 
who,  after  passing  the  barricade, 
led  her  through  more  narrow  pass- 
ages, and  up  several  stone  stair- 
cases— every  stair,  every  passage, 
and  every  wall  being  faultlessly 
clean"  and  white — and  finally  left 
her  in  a  large  room  on  the  second 
storey.  She  was  admitted  into  this 
room  by  a  stern-visaged  lay  sister, 
who,  after  relocking  the  door,  care- 
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fully  examined  a  paper  that  had 
been  handed  in  by  the  jailers,  and 
compared  the  description  it  con- 
tained with  the  new  prisoner's 
appearance. 

This  room  was  large  and  lofty, 
and  its  narrow  windows  being  un- 
screened, permitted  a  view  into  the 
court  beneath,  where,  hanging  out 
to  dry,  were  many  hundred  articles 
of  female  clothing.  The  volumes  of 
steam  that  poured  from  a  partly 
open  door,  and  a  strong  smell  of 
coarse  soap  and  washing,  indicated 
the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  pri- 
son laundry.  From  this  door  pre- 
sently issued  an  elderly  sister  of 
charity,  who,  in  a  quiet  but  autho- 
ritative manner,  ordered  Claire  to 
undress. 

Slowly  did  the  new  prisoner 
comply  with  this  order.  She  could 
not  forbear  lingering  over  each  gar- 
ment, unwilling  to  give  up  for  ever 
the  clothing  that  was  her  last  tie  to 
a  life  of  freedom.  Finding  that  she 
thus  delayed,  the  sister  made  a  sign. 
Two  female  convicts  immediately 
appeared,  who,  rapidly  undressing 
Claire,  almost  as  speedily  reclothed 
her  in  the  prison  garb.  Then  for- 
cibly seating  her  in  a  chair,  they 
cut  off  her  hair  to  within  an  inch 
of  her  head.  As  she  felt  the  cold 
scissors  touch  her,  and  saw  the 
beautiful  chestnut  tresses,  of  which 
she  had  been  so  proud,  fall  in  masses 
to  the  ground,  the  unhappy  creature 
burst  into  an  agony  of  tears  and 
bitter  sobs. 

Up  to  this  moment  she  had  borne 
the  ordeal  in  silence,  if  not  with 
calmness.  Her  cheek  had  paled, 
and  her  lip  had  trembled,  still  she 
had  neither  resisted  nor  wept ;  but 
none  but  a  woman  can  understand 
how  the  loss  of  her  hair  pierces  a 
woman's  heart.  A  few  minutes 
after  her  entrance  into  this  -room, 
who  would  have  recognised  the 
brilliant  and  handsome  girl,  who 
lorded  it  so  gaily  over  her  fellows, 
iu  the  degraded-looking,  numbered 


prisoner,  who  now  stood  miserable 
and  trembling  in  her  unaccustomed 
and  uncomfortable  attire  1 

They  had  placed  upon  her  a 
chemise  of  the  coarsest  linen,  more 
like  sackcloth  than  linen,  so  coarse 
was  it  in  texture — a  blue  woollen, 
petticoat,  gown,  and  apron,  rough 
worsted  stockings,  and  wooden  shoes. 
Round  her  despoiled  head  they 
bound  a  striped  brown  cotton  hand- 
kerchief. On  her  breast  and  on 
her  arm  she  bore  the  number  by 
which  alone  in  future  would  she 
ever  be  known. 

Those  who  enter  here  must  part 
with  everything,  even  with  their 
name.  Henceforth  they  are  dead 
to  the  world,  and  to  all  former  asso- 
ciation and  knowledge.  The  work 
of  expiation  demands  a  moral  grave. 

When  she  had  been  thus  dressed, 
her  former  clothes  were  fastened  up 
in  a  cloth,  to  the  knot  of  which  the 
superintending  sister  affixed  a  parch- 
ment ticket,  on  which  was  written 
a  number  corresponding  to  that 
worn  by  Claire.  The  bundle  was 
then  carried  into  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment. This  was  a  long  narrow 
room  or  gallery,  with  walls  from 
floor  to  ceiling  lined  with  shelves. 
On  these  were  packed  as  closely  as 
it  was  possible  to  place  them  in- 
numerable parcels  like  that  which 
contained  Claire's  clothes.  So  many 
thousand  packets  were  there,  that  the 
two  windows  were  almost  blocked 
up,  and  it  required  some  force  to 
push  another  parcel  into  a  corner. 
In  doing  so,  an  old  dusty  bundle 
became  displaced  and  loosened.  It 
fell  down,  and  the  contents  were 
scattered  on  the  floor.  Ere  they 
could  be  again  collected,  Claire 
could  recognise  how  old,  of  what  a 
time-worn  fashion,  were  these  poor 
clothes.  They  belonged  to  a  period 
of  nearly  half  a  century  ago. 

Oh  just,  oh  kind  Heaven !  of 
how  many  years  of  prison,  and  of 
suffering,  did  that  faded  gown,  that 
ragged  apron  tell !  To  come  here 
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young — to  go  out,  if  to  go  out  at 
all,  decrepit,  old,  broken  ! 

As  the  bundle  was  replaced,  Claire 
saw  its  number  and  inscription,  and 
the  date.  No.  1106.  Entered  Dec. 
20,  18—.  To  leave  Dec.  20,  18—. 

How  many,  many  years  !  If 
No.  1106  had  come  in  young,  she 
must  now  have  lost  her  youth,  and 
all  her  beauty.  Had  she  come  in 
middle-aged,  she  must  now  be  very 
old.  But  here  came  the  madden- 
ing thought  that  flashed  upon 
Claire's  remembrance  with  a  pang 


of  the  sharpest  anguish,  that   for 
her,  time  had  no  import. 

No.  1106,  whoever  she  was,  would 
be  free  next  year;  but  to  her,  to 
Claire,  what  mattered  years  1  She 
was  in  this  dreadful  place  for  life. 
Only  give  her  some  hope ;  only  let 
there  be  a  term  to  which  she  might 
look  forward.  Twenty  years,  thirty 
years,  nay,  even  forty  years,  would 
then  be  endurable  ;  she  would  bear 
them  cheerfully.  Howreadily  would 
she  obey,  how  willingly  would  she 
work !  only  let  her  have  some  hope. 


CHAPTER   III. 


The  prison  gates  had  finally 
closed  upon  Claire.  She  was  within 
those  walls,  from  which  she  would 
never  again  issue  forth  either  alive 
or  dead,  for  after  death  her  body 
would  be  thrown  into  a  dreary 
grave  in  the  uncared-for  prison 
cemetery. 

Scarcely  had  she  realised  the 
fact  of  her  arrival  at  this  great 
prison,  ere  she  had  been  clothed  in 
convict  garb.  Before  many  hours 
had  elapsed  she  had  eaten  prison 
fare,  had  slept  in  the  hard  prison 
bed,  and  had  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  stern  rules  that  were  for 
the  future  to  govern  her  existence. 

The  prisoners  rose  at  five,  and 
after  rolling  up  their  mattresses  and 
blankets,  and  hearing  the  prayers 
recited  by  the  sister  superintending 
the  ward,  they  descended  to  the 
refectory  to  eat  a  piece  of  bread 
and  to  drink  from  a  jug  of  water. 
At  six  they  went  into  the  labour- 
rooms,  to  the  laundries,  kitchens, 
bakeries,  or  wherever  their  work 
had  been  assigned  to  them. 

The  labour -rooms  were  large 
and  airy,  but  cold,  and  dismally 
dreary.  The  women  were  seated 
on  benches  or  stools  in  divisions, 
according  to  the  description  of 
work  on  which  they  were  engaged. 
Each  division  was  superintended 


by  a  sister,  or  by  a  prisoner  whose 
good  conduct  had  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  superiors.  This  post 
was  eagerly  coveted  by  the  better 
class  of  women,  for  not  only  did 
those  holding  it  obtain  some  small 
privileges  in  the  way  of  food,  ex- 
emption from  much  forced  exercise, 
&c.,  but  from  time  to  time  they 
were  permitted  to  speak  a  few 
words.  But  for  this  exception, 
silence  was  rigidly  enforced.  So 
strict  was  this  rule,  that  should 
it  be  proved  that  a  prisoner  had 
whispered  to  her  neighbour  and 
the  fault  had  not  been  immediately 
reported,  the  superintendent  would 
be  degraded  from  her  place ;  the 
delinquent  herself  would  be  pun- 
ished by  the  loss  of  a  meal,  and 
were  the  offence  repeated,  by  con- 
finement in  the  dark  cell.  At 
either  end  of  the  workrooms  were 
raised  seats,  from  which  the  superior 
sisters  in  charge  could  overlook 
every  division. 

At  nine  the  prisoners  again  en- 
tered the  refectory  for  breakfast, 
which  consisted  of  a  mess  of  boiled 
vegetables  and  of  a  mug  of  water. 
After  breakfast  some  divisions  re- 
turned to  their  work,  others  were 
taken  out  to  exercise  in  one  of  the 
yards.  Here  they  marched  round 
and  round  in  single  file,  and  in 
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melancholy  procession,  for  half  an 
hour,  each  convict  walking  at  a 
regulated  pace,  about  three  feet 
apart  from  her  companions,  and 
with  her  hands  clasped  behind  her 
back.  The  measured  tramp  of  the 
wooden  shoes,  echoing  as  it  did  all 
day  long  through  the  prison  (for 
the  several  wards  had  different 
hours),  produced  the  effect  of  some 
distant  engine  beating  ever  with 
mournful  monotony.  So  oppress- 
ive was  the  noise,  that  it  had 
driven  people  away  from  the  few 
houses  that  were  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, few  persons  caring  to  be 
reminded  that  the  wearying  dull 
sound  came  from  the  feet  of  un- 
happy women. 

After  exercise  work  was  recom- 
menced, and  continued  without  in- 
termission until  four.  At  four 
they  dined,  the  dinner  for  five 
days  during  the  week  consisting, 
like  the  breakfast,  of  boiled  or 
stewed  vegetables  and  water.  On 
Wednesdays  they  had  soup,  and  on 
Sundays  a  small  quantity  of  meat 
was  given  to  them.  After  din- 
ner they  marched  in  the  yard  for 
another  half-hour,  or  once  a-week 
attended  an  instruction  class;  then 
worked  again  until  nightfall,  when 
they  went  to  bed.  On  Sundays 
the  prisoners  twice  attended  chapel, 
and  a  certain  number  were  seen 
by  the  chaplain.  No  recreation, 
however,  was  permitted,  nor  was 
the  rule  of  silence  relaxed  except- 
ing during  the  time  passed  with 
the  chaplain. 

A  prisoner  by  good  conduct  and 
diligence  could  earn  weekly  a  small 
sum — a  few  sous — that  she  was  per- 
mitted to  spend  in  obtaining  articles 
of  food  or  comfort,  such  as  a  little 
wine  or  beer,  or  even  a  small  quan- 
tity of  meat.  Some  of  the  better 
class  would  occasionally  get  a  towel, 
none  being  supplied  by  the  prison, 
a  large  cloth  only  being  hung  up 
over  a  sort  of  trough  in  an  outhouse, 
where  the  prisoners  could  wash. 


Extra -good  conduct  would  also 
release  a  prisoner  from  the  weari- 
some drudgery  of  the  labour-rooms, 
and  make  her  eligible  for  employ- 
ment in  household  work,  such  as 
helping  in  the  kitchen,  laundries, 
bakehouses,  cleaning  the  prison, 
sweeping  the  yards,  &c.  In  the 
labour-rooms,  also,  good  conduct 
regulated  the  description  of  work 
given  to  each  woman.  To  the 
troublesome,  and  to  the  newly 
arrived,  were  assigned  the  hardest 
and  most  riksome  duties ;  but  by 
industry  and  obedience,  a  prisoner 
could  in  time  obtain  easier  and 
more  interesting  employment,  such 
as  making  linen,  not  only  for  the 
prison,  but  for  shops.  Some  few 
even  were  permitted  to  embroider. 

Hard  as  was  the  life,  and  stern 
as  was  the  rule,  still  it  could  have 
been  borne  by  a  patient  and  a  cour- 
ageous mind,  but  for  the  terrible 
suffering  of  constant  silence.  At 
first  the  privation  was  not  so  much 
felt.  In  general,  on  arriving,  the 
prisoners  were  much  broken  down 
by  the  anxiety  and  mental  suffer- 
ing they  had  probably  undergone, 
for  only  those  convicts  were  sent 

to  A who  had  been  sentenced 

to  long  terms  of  imprisonment ;  and 
a  great  many,  perhaps  even  the 
majority,  had,  like  Claire,  narrowly 
escaped  death. 

The  severity  and  the  regularity 
of  the  labour,  the  scanty  and  un- 
palatable food,  the  watchful,  never- 
ceasing  supervision,  at  first  rendered 
the  wretched  prisoner  either  stub- 
born or  abjectly  miserable.  But 
after  a  time,  when  the  springs  of 
life  would  again  start  into  fresh 
vigour,  when  that  marvellous  elas- 
ticity which  will  return  even  within 
the  walls  of  a  prison  is  once  more 
felt,  then  the  suffering  arising  from 
privation  of  speech  becomes  perfect 
torture. 

Every  human  being,  but  women 
especially,  have  so  keen  a  desire  to 
repose  confidence,  to  obtain  sym- 
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pathy,  that  with  the  latter  the 
longing  becomes  at  last  a  necessity, 
and  in  time  this  necessity  leads 
first  to  revolt,  then  to  storms  of 
passion  and  furious  outbreak.  JSTot 
unfrequently  does  it  eventually 
produce  either  insanity  or  idiotcy. 
So  well  is  this  period  of  suffering 
recognised,  that  it  is  called  "  The 
Crisis,"  and  very  few  women  escape 
the  frightful  ordeal.  Some  there 
are  who,  possessing  powerful  minds, 
or  moral  principle,  perhaps  a  certain 
amount  of  education,  or  those  who 
by  nature  are  unusually  gentle  and 
patient,  pass  through  this  trial,  and 
come  forth  from  it,  broken  indeed 
as  those  who  have  made  acquaint- 
ance with  mortal  sickness,  but 
calm,  resigned,  and  prepared  to 
accept  their  lot  with  fortitude. 

These  exceptional  cases,  how- 
ever, are  but  few ;  and  even  amongst 
them,  the  gentlest  and  the  tender- 
est,  for  the  most  part,  droop  and  die 
after  very  few  years  of  incarcera- 
tion. If  the  trial  is  so  severe  to 
the  resigned,  to  the  disciplined, 
and  to  the  educated,  it  may  well 
be  imagined  what  the  suffering  was 
to  one  so  passionate,  so  undiscip- 
lined, and  so  uneducated  as  Claire. 
Like  a  caged  wild  bird,  she  beat 
herself  against  the  bars  that  im- 
prisoned her.  Furious  and  miser- 
able, she  would  strike  and  rend 
herself;  she  would  tear  her  clothes; 
she  would  throw  herself  on  the 
ground,  and  scream  aloud  in  her 
pain.  But  in  vain  were  her  strug- 
gles ;  in  vain  resistance  ;  each  fault, 
each  outbreak,  brought  its  punish- 
ment ;  the  inexorable  rule  was  ever 
over  and  around  her.  Held  tightly 
in  its  iron  grasp,  she  was  forced  to 
yield,  she  was  forced  to  obey. 

Dead  to  the  outer  world,  dead  to 
old  associations,  dead  even  to  her 
own  name,  No.  2024  for  many 
long  months  lived  as  if  in  a  trance ; 
she  scarcely  believed  in  her  own 
identity.  This  life,  so  wonderful, 


so  hard,  so  rigid  in  its  terrible  mon- 
otony, must  end  some  day.  Surely 
some  day  she  would  wake  and  find 
herself  Claire  Dumont  again, — gay, 
careless,  merry,  and  free  !  And  so 
strong  was  this  conviction  upon 
her,  that  one  night,  almost  uncon- 
sciously, she  burst  into  a  bright, 
happy  laugh.  Alas !  the  happi- 
ness was  but  a  dream,  —  and  a 
dream  that  brought  upon  her  the 
punishment  due  to  an  infringement 
of  the  rule.  Poor  Claire  Dumont 
no  longer  existed.  Claire  Dumont 
also  was  but  a  dream  of  the  past. 
ISTo.  2024  was  lying  in  the  little 
narrow  bed,  one  amongst  the  fifty 
convicts  who  inhabited  the  same 
ward. 

Haggard  and  wretched  were  the 
faces  on  which  she  looked.  Prob- 
ably by  this  time  her  face  also 
had  become  haggard  and  wretched. 
Beauty,  freshness,  and  youth  speed- 
ily sink  into  the  grave  dug  for  them 
by  prison  food,  prison  labour,  and 
gloomy  surroundings.  The  attitude 
of  each  figure,  the  expression  of 
each  countenance,  told  of  coarse 
indifference  or  of  hopeless  pain. 
Shivering  with  cold,  Claire  drew 
around  her  the  scanty  covering, 
and  with  dull  despair  stared  at  the 
whitewashed  walls  that  seemed 
actually  cruel  in  their  unsullied 
whiteness.  Then  she  gazed  with 
longing  eyes  into  the  dim  morning 
light  as  it  entered,  as  if  unwillingly, 
into  such  an  abode  of  woe.  The 
row  of  windows,  placed  high  up 
near  the  ceiling,  admitted  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  light  and  air  that 
was  essential  for  health ;  but  closely 
barred  as  they  were,  the  sight  of 
the  blessed  sky  was  denied  to  the 
wretched  inmates  of  the  dormitory. 

At  the  end  of  every  room  hung  a 
large  crucifix.  The  sister  in  charge 
would  often,  when  reading  aloud 
some  holy  book,  point  to  the  pain- 
stricken  but  compassionate  face  of 
the  Divine  Sufferer,  and  exhort 
her  hearers  to  the  repentance  that 
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leads  to  pardon.  To  such  exhorta- 
tions Claire  would  listen  with  ill- 
concealed  anger  and  impatience. 
Of  what  use  was  it  to  talk  to  her 
of  mercy  in  another  world,  while 
she  was  being  so  severely  chastised 
in  this  ? 

Man  could  discourse  most  elo- 
quently of  God's  mercy.  "Would 
he  have  none  himself1? 

If  earnest  repentance,  and  a 
hearty  desire  to  amend,  would 
avail  in  reaching  the  ear  of  the 
Almighty,  would  not  the  same  re- 
pentance, the  same  amendment, 
soften  men's  hearts,  and  induce 
them,  not  to  forgive  indeed,  but  to 
mitigate  in  some  measure  the  ap- 
palling doom  of  life-long  punish- 
ment? 

It  is  possible  that  real  repent- 
ance might  avail ;  but  with  other 
vices  hypocrisy  is  rife  amongst  pris- 
oners, and  nowhere  is  it  more  skil- 
fully practised  than  within  the 
walls  of  a  prison.  Is  it  therefore 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  author- 
ities are  suspicious,  that  their  hearts 
grow  hard,  that  they  become  scep- 
tical as  to  the  possibility  of  radical 
improvement  amongst  the  degraded 
beings  whom  they  have  under  their 
charge  ? 

The  superior  of  the  Maison  Cen- 
trale  of  A ,  a  woman  of  gener- 
ous heart,  great  experience,  and  of 
keen  perception  into  human  nature, 
doubted  much  whether  there  had 
been  three  instances  of  real  repent- 
ance, of  an  honest  desire  to  amend, 
amongst  the  multitude  of  women 
who  had  come  under  her  superin- 
tendence during  the  many  years 
she  had  directed  the  establishment 
at  A . 

The  want  of  separate  cells  is  a 
serious  hindrance  to  moral  improve- 
ment. Not  only  does  every  one  re- 
quire some  period  of  solitude,  when 
they  may  collect  their  thoughts  and 
think  a  little  perhaps  on  their  past, 
their  present,  and  their  future ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  strictness  of 


the  discipline,  and  the  severity  with 
which  the  infringement  of  the  rule 
of  silence  is  punished,  the  prisoners 
constantly  find  means  of  communi- 
cating with  each  other ;  and  as  the 
evil-minded  are  generally  the  most 
skilful  in  conveying  their  thoughts, 
the  injury  of  such  communication 
is  incalculable. 

The  convicts  are  taught  trades 
and  various  descriptions  of  house- 
hold and  other  work.  There  are 
also  classes  during  the  week  for 
religious  and  secular  instruction  • 
but  in  the  opinion  of  the  superior 
very  few  profit  by  the  care  be- 
stowed upon  them.  Some  are  too 
old,  some  too  careless,  some  too 
desponding.  Obedience  and  docil- 
ity may  in  some  degree  ameliorate 
their  condition,  otherwise  there  is 
little  incentive  either  to  learning 
or  to  moral  improvement.  It  is 
probable,  also,  that  the  mode  of 
teaching  adds  to  the  difficulty  of 
instruction,  for  women  do  not  learn 
so  readily  in  classes  as  men.  Their 
attention  is  more  easily  distracted, 
they  more  quickly  become  restless 
and  excitable,  and  their  tempers 
and  intellects  have  more  shades  of 
variety.  Good  teachers  generally 
say  that  ten  minutes'  individual 
teaching  will  convey  more  instruc- 
tion than  an  hour's  class  work. 
Very  few  prisoners  (their  term  of 
imprisonment  over)  return  to  the 
world  better  women,  either  morally 
or  physically.  Thus,  while  the  de- 
privation of  speech  is  a  cruel  aggra- 
vation of  suffering,  especially  to 
those  who  have  to  endure  a  life- 
long punishment,  it  is  comparatively 
useless  as  a  means  of  improvement. 
To  those  unaccustomed  to  such  pain- 
ful spectacles,  there  are  few  sights 
more  humiliating  and  depressing 
than  that  which  is  presented  by 
the  labour-room  of  a  large  prison. 
Those  who  enter  for  the  first  time 
— those  to  whose  happy  lot  it  has 
perchance  fallen  to  live  amongst 
the  innocent  and  the  good — can 
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hardly  fail  to  experience  a  shock 
of  mingled  surprise  and  horror 
when  they  have  thus  displayed 
before  them  every  variety  of  vice 
and  depravity  that  the  human 
countenance  is  capable  of  express- 
ing. The  eye  travels  along  the 
rows  of  faces  vainly  seeking  one 
that  expresses  aught  of  real  con- 
trition, humility,  or  hope.  Cruelty, 
malice,  hatred,  and  especially  cun- 


ning, are  here  depicted  with  start- 
ling force  and  with  terrible  repe- 
tition ;  or  should  by  chance  one 
really  sorrowful  countenance  be 
found  to  break  the  sad  monotony 
of  so  much  vice,  it  almost  invariably 
belongs  to  some  new-comer.  Very 
few  years  of  prison-life  suffice  to 
swell  into  gigantic  proportion  the 
seeds  of  every  evil  passion  he 
human  mind  can  know. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


Every  two  months  the  prisoners 
were  permitted  to  write  to  their 
friends,  the  letters  of  course  being 
submitted  to  the  approval  of  the 
superior.  Claire  had  written  many 
times,  not  only  to  her  mother,  but 
to  every  friend  she  could  think  of. 
She  craved  the  sympathy  that  seems 
the  last  solace  of  a  miserable  life. 
All  in  vain,  however;  not  one  of 
her  letters  had  been  answered.  The 
selfish  mother  gave  no  thought  to 
her  unhappy  daughter ;  and  as  years 
rolled  on,  the  wretched  creature  felt 
that  she  was  indeed  dead  to  all — 
that  no  one  on  earth  cared  to  recall 
to  their  memory  the  lost  and  de- 
graded convict. 

She  could  not  make  friends  in 
the  prison.  The  sisters  and  the 
officials  were  too  overpowered  by 
their  never-ceasing  and  onerous 
duties  to  have  time  to  devote  to 
any  one  woman ;  and  Claire,  great 
as  was  her  own  crime,  despised  her 
companions  in  the  ward,  deeming 
them,  for  the  most  part,  cheats  and 
hypocrites. 

One  day,  however,  she  was  sum- 
moned. She  had  been  asked  for. 

In  strictness  she  was  not  entitled 
to  the  indulgence  of  seeing  a  visitor. 
She  was  under  punishment  for  some 
act  of  insubordination  ;  but  the  su- 
perior, hoping  that  the  rebellious 
girl  might  become  softened  and 
more  amenable  to  discipline,  sent 
for  Claire,  and  after  rebuking  her 


for  her  fault,  gave  her  permission 
to  see  her  friends.  How  Claire 
longed  to  throw  herself  at  the  feet 
of  this  kind  woman,  and  with  a 
torrent  of  words  long  restrained, 
and  with  the  passionate  tears  that 
were  burning  her  brain,  pour  forth 
the  sore  trouble  and  misery  of  her 
heart !  But  this  could  not,  might 
not  be.  Such  violence  of  expres- 
sion was  forbidden,  nor  had  the 
superior  any  time  to  spare.  Her 
duties  were  especially  numerous 
and  heavy,  and  every  minute  with 
her  was  precious.  Alas  !  had  she 
been  able,  had  any  of  the  author- 
ities been  able,  to  bestow  a  little 
thought  and  sympathy  upon  one 
who,  though  a  great  sinner,  had 
yet  many  noble  qualities,  a  miser- 
able soul  might  have  been  light- 
ened of  much  of  its  load  of  woe, 
and  a  blighted  life  might  have 
revived  to  the  knowledge  at  least 
of  good.  Who  can  long  live  with- 
out sympathy,  without  speech, 
without  being  permitted  even  to 
utter  the  cries  of  a  breaking  heart  ? 
Fettered  within  the  bonds  of  eter- 
nal silence  and  estrangement,  death 
to  the  body  or  to  the  mind  must 
inevitably  ensue. 

Awaiting  Claire  in  the  receiving- 
room  were  two  young  women, — two 
of  the  humble  performers  who  had 
formerly  been  her  companions.  The 
troupe  to  which  they  belonged  had 
arrived  in  the  town,  and  these  rough 
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but  kind-hearted  girls  had  bethought 
themselves  of  their  former  associate, 
and  so,  partly  from  kindness  and 
partly  from  curiosity,  they  had  come 
to  see  her. 

The  surrroun  dings  of  the  prison, 
however,  had  evidently  awed  them. 
The  ponderous  doors,  the  gloomy 
passages,  the  strong  locks,  the  iron 
grating  that  separated  them  from 
the  culprit,  impressed  and  alarmed 
them ;  and  though  they  spoke  af- 
fectionately to  Claire,  and  gave  her 
all  the  information  they  could  think 
of  respecting  old  acquaintance  and 
past  events,  still  they  were  uneasy 
and  nervous,  and  evidently  longed 
to  be  gone.  With  the  generosity 
of  their  class — for  no  people  in  the 
world  are  more  open-handed  than 
these  poor,  wandering,  ill-paid  art- 
ists— they  had  brought  with  them 
part  of  their  scanty  earnings ;  and 
with  tears  of  gratitude  Claire  ac- 
cepted the  small  sum,  that  the 
superintendent  said  she  might  ex- 
pend in  obtaining  a  few  comforts 
and  indulgences. 

This  visit,  short  as  it  was,  revived 
the  poor  girl,  and  for  a  time  the 
occasional  letters  she  received  from 
these  friends  cheered  her.  But 
they  never  came  again ;  and  after  a 
few  years  their  letters  ceased  also. 

"With  them  ended  Claire's  com- 
munication with  the  outer  world. 

Year  after  year  rolled  on.  More 
prisoners  came,  some  went  away, 
some  died,  but  the  stern  rule  re- 
mained unaltered,  the  wearisome 
daily  life  was  ever  the  same.  Slow- 
ly the  untractable  girl  changed  into 
a  quiet  but  stubborn  woman.  No 
more  did  she  give  way  to  those 
paroxysms  of  revolt  and  passion 
with  which  outraged  nature  re- 
venged itself  for  the  restraints  that 
were  imposed  upon  it;  but  now, 
for  hours  together,  she  would  mut- 
ter to  herself  in  sounds  so  low  and 
inarticulate  that  they  could  not  be 
termed  words.  Often  indeed  her 


lips  would  move  though  no  voice 
came  from  them.  She  would  then 
violently  grasp  her  throat,  and  look- 
ing sometimes  wildly,  sometimes 
vaguely  round,  would  seem  to  ask 
if  there  was  not  something  there 
that  prevented  speech  from  coming. 

There  was  something.  It  was 
the  disease  in  the  larynx  that  arises 
from  continued  silence. 

She  had  not  long  been  an  inmate 
of  the  prison  before  the  superinten- 
dents had  perceived  that  Claire 
was  a  girl  of  no  ordinary  talent, 
and  that  in  many  respects  she  was 
superior  to  the  common  herd  of 
prisoners.  When  she  had  become 
more  docile  therefore,  and  less  sub- 
ject to  the  mad  fits  of  passion  to 
which  she  had  at  first  given  way, 
efforts  were  made  to  instruct  her 
in  the  better  descriptions  of  work, 
and  so  raise  her  from  the  more  try- 
ing drudgery  of  the  labour-rooms. 
But  these  improvements  were  at- 
tempted by  a  system  of  hard  rou- 
tine that  failed  to  touch  the  girl's 
heart.  At  first  she  had  seemed 
pleased,  and  had  been  industrious 
and  fairly  well-behaved;  but  this 
human  being  needed  human  sym- 
pathy, and  it  was  precisely  this 
help  that  was  denied  her. 

By  degrees,  therefore,  her  work 
ceased  to  interest.  Ofttimes  it 
would  drop  from  her  hands,  her 
eyes  would  fix  on  vacancy,  and  a 
species  of  obstinacy,  or  rather  cata- 
lepsy would  come  on,  from  which 
neither  medical  treatment  nor  pun- 
ishment could  rouse  her.  Still  she 
was  not  ill,  her  bodily  health  was 
good.  It  was  her  mind,  her  soul, 
that  was  being  broken  and  crushed 
slowly  but  surely,  under  the  dis- 
cipline that  was  gradually  destroy- 
ing not  only  her  will,  but  every 
feeling  of  humanity  within  her. 
She  lost  by  degrees  all  wish  to 
resist ;  all  sense  of  pain,  whether 
mental  or  bodily,  was  becoming 
deadened  to  her.  Still  the  craving 
for  sympathy  was  strong,  and  she 
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tried  by  greater  attention  to  her 
religious  duties  to  find  favour  in 
the  sight  of  the  sisters  and  of  the 
chaplain.  Who  can  doubt  that  He 
who  sees  into  all  hearts,  looked 
with  compassion  on  this  poor  crea- 
ture] for  the  few  succeeding  years 
of  this  period  were  the  most  peace- 
ful of  her  prison  life ;  and  the  dark- 
ening mind,  long  after  other  in- 
terests seemed  dead  to  her,  dwelt 
on  the  comforting  words  of  our 
divine  Saviour. 

But  the  mischief  was  done.  The 
unnatural  restraint,  the  absence  of 
hope,  the  death  in  life  of  such  an  ex- 
istence, first  attacked  the  brain  and 
then  the  body  of  the  unfortunate 
girl.  Not  only  did  she  gradually 
cease  to  think,  but  she  gradually 
ceased  to  feel.  No  longer  did  the 
bitter  cold,  the  coarse  clothing,  the 
hard  bed,  the  sharp  and  stern  re- 
buke, give  her  pain.  She  became 
as  if  numb,  and  would  constantly 
rub  her  hands  together,  and  then 
look  at  them  doubtingly,  as  if  they 
were  not  her  own. 

All  the  beauty  and  freshness  of 
her  youth  had  long  departed.  The 
once  brilliant  complexion  had  be- 
come faded  and  yellow;  the  eyes 
were  still  lovely  in  shape  and 
colour,  but  their  brilliancy  had 
gone  for  ever.  At  times  they 
would  have  a  sorrowful  wistful 
look  in  them,  as  if  they  were 
searching  for  somebody  or  some- 
thing far  away  in  a  distant  land ; 
but  then,  as  the  mind  became 
weaker  and  weaker,  this  earnest 
look  would  change  into  vacancy, 
and  the  poor  eyes  would  become 
fixed  in  a  lack-lustre  stare.  The 
lips  that  were  once  so  beautiful  in 
their  rosy  curves,  and  that  had  so 
often  parted  in  joyous  laughter, 
now  pallid  and  unshapely,  hung 
loosely  apart,  and  were  seldom 
closed ;  and  the  voice  that  in  her 
childish  years  had  been  so  ringing 
and  merry  in  its  tones,  was  now 
tremulous  and  husky,  and  the  few 


sounds  it  gave  forth  were  almost 
always  inarticulate,  and  at  length 
became  nearly  inaudible. 

When  she  had  been  first  brought 
to  the  prison,  she  had  suffered 
severely  from  the  cold,  and  had 
often  wept,  and  implored  for  softer 
and  warmer  clothing  and  coverings; 
but  by  degrees  she  became  insen- 
sible either  to  cold  or  heat,  or  in- 
deed to  any  bodily  or  mental  pain. 

Hunger  was  the  only  sensation 
that  seemed  really  to  excite  her. 
As  her  body  became  hardened  her 
appetite  grew  fiercer,  and  she  would 
eat  with  frightful  eagerness  any- 
thing she  could  obtain.  She  be- 
came cunning  in  stealing  the  food 
of  her  companions,  but  appeared 
insensible  to  the  punishment  that 
followed,  provided  it  were  not  the 
loss  of  food.  If  deprived  of  her 
dinner  she  would  cry  and  moan 
like  a  beaten  dog. 

When  spoken  to  by  the  chap- 
lain she  required  time  to  think,  in 
order  to  understand  the  question 
addressed  to  her,  and  then  often 
appeared  to  forget  to  reply.  Any 
noise  or  unaccustomed  sound  fright- 
ened her.  The  woman  in  her  was 
dying,  and  a  second  childhood  was 
coming  on. 

For  a  considerable  time  Claire's 
condition  was  but  little  noticed  by 
the  superintendents.  She  was  no 
doubt  a  troublesome  and  ill-behaved 
prisoner,  but  she  was  no  longer  vio- 
lent or  unruly ;  and,  amongst  the 
crowd  of  wretched  women  the 
prison  contained,  her  peculiar  suf- 
fering passed  comparatively  unob- 
served. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  superior 
became  acquainted  with  Claire's 
state,  this  good  woman  did  all 
in  her  power  to  ameliorate  it ;  but 
the  deterioration  had  been  so  slow, 
the  wretched  girl  had  changed  so 
gradually,  that  the  evil  had  been 
gaining  ground  for  years.  Long 
before  the  injury  came  to  the  su- 
perior's knowledge  it  had  become 
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irreparable,  but  it  might  perhaps 
not  have  been  discovered  until 
much  later,  but  for  an  accidental 
circumstance. 

Severe  punishment  could  never 
be  inflicted  without  the  sanction  of 
the  director  and  the  superior ;  and 
the  latter,  distressed  at  rinding  how 
repeatedly  Claire's  number  appeared 
on  the  black-list,  and  that  it  would 
therefore  be  necessary  to  exercise 
some  severity  towards  her,  before 
doing  so  sent  for  the  girl  to  remon- 
strate with  her. 

"  No.  2024,"  she  said,  "  it  grieves 
me  that  you,  who  have  of  late  years 
been  so  submissive,  so  attentive  to 
your  religious  duties,  and  of  whom 
I  hoped  better  things,  should  give 
way  to  this  degrading  inclination  to 
steal.  Scarcely  a  Saturday  passes 
that  complaints  are  not  made  against 
you.  I  am  unwilling  again  to  de- 
prive you  of  your  Sunday  dinners, 
but  you  must  be  aware  you  cannot 
be  permitted  thus  to  take  your 
companions'  portions.  Tell  me, 
niy  child,  that  you  will  be  more 
reasonable." 

No  answer  was  made,  and  Claire 
stood  silent,  and  apparently  stub- 
born, but  with  a  slight  trembling 
agitating  her  limbs. 

"  Speak,"  continued  the  superior  • 
"  will  you  not  give  me  the  promise 
that  I  ask?  Without  it  I  must 
again  punish  you,  much  as  it  pains 
me  to  do  so  ;  and  your  offence  is  so 
frequent,  that  the  punishment  this 
time  must  be  severe." 

Still  no  answer,  and,  with  a  sigh, 
the  superior  was  preparing  to  sign 
the  order  that  condemned  Claire  to 
the  dark  cell,  instead  of  having  her 
Sunday  dinner,  when  the  wretched 
woman,  in  a  perfect  convulsion  of 
emotion,  and  tearing  wildly  at  her 
throat,  burst  forth  in  accents  barely 
human,  «0,  my  God!  I  cannot, 
I  cannot ! " 


This  was  the  last  time  Claire  ever 
spoke  to  be  distinctly  understood. 
This  passionate  cry  was  the  last  of 
expiring  sense.  From  that  moment 
her  intelligence  dwindled  rapidly. 
Even  the  easy  work  that  was  assigned 
to  her  ere  long  proved  beyond  her 
feeble  powers,  and  at  length  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  her  to  the  ward 
inhabited  by  the  aged  and  infirm 
prisoners.  Several  of  these  poor 
creatures  were  also  sinking  into 
imbecility ;  and  some  of  them  from 
this  cause,  and  from  bodily  suffer- 
ing, were  truly  dreadful  objects  to 
look  upon. 

The  rule  of  silence  was  not  en- 
forced in  this  ward,  but  few  of 
its  inmates  could  or  would  speak. 
What  had  they  to  say  ?  Some  would 
sit  for  hours  doing  nothing,  or  mov- 
ing their  shrivelled,  claw-like  hands 
restlessly  and  uselessly  amongst  the 
rags  that  had  been  given  them  to 
sort,  or  to  tear  into  lint.  Claire's 
case  was  comparatively  rare,  and 
medical  science  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  it,  but  all  in  vain,  and  when, 
too  late,  mercy  was  extended  to 
the  unhappy  sufferer.  Through  the 
combined  exertions  of  the  director 
and  the  superior  she  was  at  length 
removed  from  the  prison,  and  placed 
under  the  tender  care  of  "Les  petites 
Sceurs  des  Pauvres." 

In  this  asylum  these  excellent 
women  are  doing  their  best  for  the 
poor  creature.  They  tend  her  with 
soothing  kindness,  and  smooth  for 
her  as  much  as  possible  the  passage 
to  the  grave ;  but  her  mental  pains 
are  now  over,  and  ere  long  her  body 
also  will  be  at  rest. 

We  who  look  on,  however,  see 
that  human  justice  has  killed  not 
only  the  criminal's  body  but  her 
mind,  and  it  is  impossible  to  forbear 
asking, — If  expiation  requires  such 
a  death,  is  it  not  more  merciful  to 
inflict  it  at  once,  rather  than  insure 
it  by  years  of  unutterable  anguish  ? 
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10     VICTIS. 

I  SING  the  Hymn  of  the  Conquered,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  life — 
The  hymn  of  the  wounded,  the  beaten,  who  died  overwhelmed  in  the 

strife ; 

]Srot  the  jubilant  song  of  the  victors,  for  whom  the  resounding  acclaim 
Of  nations  was  lifted  in  chorus,  whose  brows  wore  the  chaplet  of  fame, — 
But  the  hymn  of  the  low  and  the  humble,  the  weary,  the  broken  in  heart, 
Who  strove  and  who  failed,  acting  bravely  a  silent  and  desperate  part ; 
Whose  youth  bore  no  flower  on  its  branches,  whose  hopes  burned  in 

ashes  away, 
From  whose  hands  slipped  the  prize  they  had  grasped  at,  who  stood  at 

the  dying  of  day 

With  the  work  of  their  life  all  around  them,  unpitied,  unheeded,  alone, 
With  death  swooping  down  o'er  their  failure,  and  all  but  their  faith 

overthrown. 

While  the  voice  of  the  world  shouts  its  chorus,  its  poean  for  those  who 

have  won — 
While  the  trumpet  is  sounding  triumphant,  and  high  to  the  breeze  and 

the  sun 

Gay  banners  are  waving,  hands  clapping,  and  hurrying  feet 
Thronging  after  the  laurel-crowned  victors — I  stand  on  the  field  of  defeat 
In  the  shadow,  'mongst  those  who  are  fallen,  and  wounded,  and  dying, — 

and  there 
Chant  a  requiem  low,  place  my  hand  on  their  pain -knotted  brows, 

breathe  a  prayer, 

Hold  the  hand  that  is  helpless,  and  whisper,  "They  only  the  victory  win, 
Who  have  fought  the  good  fight  and  have  vanquished  the  demon  that 

tempts  us  within ; 
Who  have  held  to  their  faith  unseduced  by  the  prize  that  the  world 

holds  on  high ; 
Who  have  dared  for  a  high  cause  to  suffer,  resist,  fight — if  need  be,  to 

die." 

Speak,  History !  who  are  life's  victors  ?    Unroll  thy  long  annals  and  say — 
Are  they  those  whom  the  world  called  the  victors,  who  won  the  suc- 
cess of  a  day  ? 

The  Martyrs,  or  Nero?     The  Spartans  who  fell  at  Thermopylae's  tryst, 
Or  the  Persians  and  Xerxes  ?    His  judges,  or  Socrates  1    Pilate,  or  Christ  ? 
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TWENTY  months  ago  the  country 
was    delivered   from    imperialism. 
The   risk   of  further   evil  from   a 
mechanical  majority  was  removed. 
The    wheels    of    the    State,    long 
scotched   by  a  foolish   and   inter- 
meddling foreign  and  colonial  pol- 
icy, were  once  more  free  to  roll  on 
the   road   of   domestic   legislation. 
Thirty  and  more  subjects  of  home 
politics,  that  had  been  thrust  aside 
for  years  to  permit  a  domineering 
Minister  to  involve  the  country  in 
needless   entanglements,    could  be 
taken  up  and  dealt  with  immedi- 
ately, to  the  great  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic.   A  community,  too  long  injured 
in  its  trade  and  commerce  by  a  pol- 
icy of  bluster  and  menace,  would 
once  more  set  forth  on  a  course  of 
material   prosperity   by  leaps   and 
bounds.     Taxation,  as  by  a  stroke 
of    the    magician's    wand,    would 
sink,  if  not  to  the  Bright  figure — 
a   penny  above   which  is  proof  of 
bad   government — at  least   so   as 
to   relieve  materially  the  wronged 
payer    of    income-tax.      Oppressed 
nationalities    and   budding    States 
would  without  delay  get  their  due, 
long  withheld  from  them  because  of 
the  existence  of  a  Ministry  which 
did  not  believe  in  the  beneficence 
of    Russia,    and    which    gave    no 
proper  place  to  sentiment  in  deal- 
ing with  Eastern  politics  whether 
in  Europe  or  Asia.     Coercion  Acts, 
the  fruit  of  an  antiquated  policy, 
based   on    want   of    faith    in   the 
people,  would  be  allowed  to  lapse  ; 
and    the    turbulent    spirit    which 
they  fostered,  if  not  created,  would 
subside.      The    famous    letter    of 
Earl    Beaconsfield    to    the    Lord 
Lieutenant   of    Ireland   would    be 
shown  by  facts  to  be  but  a  piece 
of  pompous   rodomontade,  intend- 
ed to  divert  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple from  the   glorious  programme 


set  before  them  in  Mid- Lothian 
speeches,  by  working  on  their  fears 
in  regard  to  Ireland.  Parliament- 
ary procedure,  which,  under  the 
evil  control  of  a  Tory  Government 
had  become  obstructed,  would  re- 
gain its  former  efficiency  under  the 
guiding  hand  of  the  greatest  states- 
man of  this  or  any  other  age. 
A  political  millennium  under  the 
control  of  intense  earnestness  was 
dawning ;  and  there  was  great  joy 
among  those  who  consider  that 
they  are  the  elect  in  politics, 
and  call  themselves  "the  country" 
when  they  are  in  power,  and  "  the 
people  "  when  they  are  out. 

It  is  part  of  the  millennial  ideal 
that  the  lion  shall  lie  down  with 
the  lamb  ;  and  the  political  reign  of 
peace  promised,  could  not  exhibit 
itself  in  proper  form  without  some 
corresponding  sign  in  the  Glad- 
stonian  making  of  things  new.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  sweet  picture  was 
presented  to  an  admiring  world  of 
the  bed  of  office  being  gently  press- 
ed by  lordly  Whiggery  and  Radi- 
cal demagogism.  Misfortune  may 
make  strange  bedfellows,  but  none 
such  as  Liberal  good  fortune  at  the 
last  general  election  made  in  the 
formation  of  the  Cabinet  of  1880. 
The  Radicals  are  wise  in  their  day 
and  generation.  To  an  ordinary 
mind  the  tactics  of  the  section  be- 
low the  gangway — of  which  Mr 
Chamberlain  was  the  typical  spe- 
cimen— during  the  Parliament  of 
1874,  would  have  appeared  the 
least  likely  to  give  promise  of  him 
or  his  friends  attaining  office. 
These  tactics  seemed  rather  to  be 
directed  towards  the  subversion  and 
destruction  of  Whiggery,  as  of  a 
thing  from  which  no  good  gift 
could  be  expected,  than  a  bid  for 
its  favour.  Whiggery,  in  the  per- 
son of  Lord  Hartington — the  leader 
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of  Liberalism  only  so  long  as  it  was 
in  the  rut  of  the  roadway  —  was 
subjected  by  the  Brummagem  fac- 
tion to  all  the  insult  and  obloquy 
that  parliamentary  procedure  per- 
mits, and  was  written  at  rudely  and 
offensively  in  the  Chamberlain  sec- 
tion of  the  press.  Sir  Pertinax  Mac- 
sycophant's  faith  in  the  powers  of 
"  booing  "  was  great ;  but  his  booing 
was  as  nothing  to  gain  important 
ends,  compared  with  another  kind 
of  booing  which  forms  an  import- 
ant factor  in  Radical  tactics.  The 
Whig  front  Opposition  bench  had 
in  the  latter  years  of  the  Admin- 
istration of  Beaconsfield  more  than 
once  left  the  House  to  the  tune  of 
Radical  booing.  Afraid  to  vote  ac- 
cording to  their  consciences,  lest  they 
should  drive  their  Radical  extrem- 
ist friends  to  open  rebellion,  yet  for 
very  shame  not  daring  to  go  into 
the  lobby  with  unpatriotic  dema- 
gogues, they  would  record  no  vote 
on  matters  of  immense  importance 
to  the  State ;  and  their  only  re- 
ward was  gross  insult  from  those 
to  propitiate  whom  they  thus  sacri- 
ficed statesmanly  repute.  History 
will  have  no  more  melancholy  pic- 
ture of  unsuccessful  time-serving 
than  was  presented  in  the  scenes  of 
the  Hartington-Chamberlain  pass- 
ages at  arms  of  the  latter  period  of 
last  Parliament.  Radicalism  made 
itself  felt,  and  wrung  submission 
from  Whiggery — the  resistance  at 
first  attempted  only  making  the 
defeat  more  discreditable;  till  at 
last  the  lowest  depth  of  degrada- 
tion was  reached,  when  Mr  Cham- 
berlain had  the  audacity  to  patron- 
ise the  Whig  leader,  and  conde- 
scendingly to  accept  his  leadership 
once  more,  and  Lord  Hartington 
the  courage  to  accept  such  patron- 
age. And  it  is  this  Mr  Cham- 
berlain who  is  now  that  deposed 
leader's  colleague.  The  demagogue 
has  elbowed  his  way  successfully 
among  the  oligarchs.  His  rude, 
rough  insolence  has  brought  him 


into  the  front  rank,  and  henceforth 
Whiggery  may  keep  up  a  sem- 
blance of  influence,  but  its  very  ex- 
istence is  on  sufferance.  It  has 
surrendered  to  Radicalism,  and  will 
receive  Radical  patronage  so  long 
only  as  it  serves  Radical  ends.  The 
cry  of  Liberalism  for  some  years 
has  been,  "  Let  us  sink  our  differ- 
ences." It  is  not  the  Radicals  that 
will  do  the  sinking  business.  They 
may  delay  their  schemes,  but  they 
will  not  allow  them  to  go  down. 
It  is  principles  that  must  be  sunk 
— the  few  principles  of  Whig- 
gery that  are  left.  If  the  Whigs 
are  to  remain  in  the  ship,  they 
will  have  to  throw  their  prin- 
ciples overboard;  if  they  do  not, 
they  will  be  thrown  over  them- 
selves. They  may  strut  the  deck 
and  play  the  pilot  for  a  while,  but 
they  must  sail  in  the  course  that 
will  please  the  new  officers.  The 
Radicals  have  been  kept  too  long 
before  the  mast  doing  the  dirty 
work  of  the  Liberal  ship  for  others, 
not  to  make  the  most  of  their  trans- 
fer to  the  quarter-deck  now.  They 
will  not  object  for  the  present  to 
the  old  officers  appearing  to  be  in 
command  and  calling  out  the  orders, 
as  long  as  these  take  the  ship  on 
the  Radical  course  ;  and  the  officers 
are  not  ashamed  to  shout  the  orders 
of  the  Rads  through  the  Whig 
speaking-trumpet. 

No  one  can  fail  to  see  that  the 
Whig  party  acted  at  first  under 
the  idea  that  things  would  go  as 
they  had  gone  formerly ;  that  by  a 
little  judicious  truckling  to  Radi- 
calism the  hated  Tories  might  be 
defeated ;  and  that  whenever  the 
old  Whigs  had  once  more  turned 
the  scale  in  the  elections  by  Radi- 
cal aid,  Whiggery  would  again  take 
the  lion's  share  of  power,  and  Radi- 
calism have  to  be  content  with  such 
small  gifts  as  might  condescend- 
ingly be  thrown  to  it.  "Plain 
Whig  principles  "  were  thought  still 
to  have  such  vital  power  that  Radi- 
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eal  extravagance  and  revolutionary 
demagogism  might  be  safely  made 
use  of  for  polemical  politics,  and 
could  afterwards  be  caged  when  the 
period  of  "  responsibility  "  should 
have  come.  Lordly  Whiggery  had 
so  often  before  climbed  to  power 
by  Radical  help  and  left  below 
those  by  whom  it  had  mounted,  as 
to  have  no  reason  to  fear  that  the 
despised  democracy  which  it  hither- 
to had  employed  as  a  servant,  would 
insist  on  taking  a  place  of  equality. 
How  completely  the  Whigs  were 
deluded  subsequent  events  have 
shown ;  and  the  course  of  the  ses- 
sion of  1880-81  has,  in  consequence, 
presented  to  the  world  a  picture  of 
Whig  degradation,  such  as  the  worst 
enemies  of  their  party  could  not 
have  desired  to  see  fall  upon  them, 
demonstrating  to  all  thinking  men 
that  the  day  in  which  Whiggery 
has  been  a  bulwark  of  our  consti- 
tution is  at  an  end — and  that  it 
can  retain  no  share  of  power,  save 
by  consenting  to  be  dictated  to  by 
extremists,  whose  aim  avowedly  is 
the  subversion  of  those  very  things 
which  they  who  were  Whigs  in- 
deed would  have  shed  the  last  drop 
of  their  blood  to  defend. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  while 
every  effort  is  made  to  revive  the 
name  of  Tory  as  one  of  reproach 
(although  it  is  a  name  of  which  no 
Conservative  is  ashamed,  and  in- 
deed was  always  used  by  our  great 
chief  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  describe 
his  followers),  the  name  of  Whig 
is  scarcely  ever  heard  from  Liberal 
lips  save  when  some  Liberal  who 
is  not  a  Whig  uses  it  as  a  term  of 
contempt.  What  member  of  the 
"great  Liberal  party,"  could  now 
call  himself  a  Whig,  without  the 
most  palpable  hypocrisy  on  his 
own  part,  and  the  rousing  of  the 
most  keen  feelings  of  opposition 
among  his  Eadical  associates'? 
Could  the  name  in  any  way  describe 
the  policy  of  the  Government  which 
he  supports,  or  the  general  ten- 


dency of  the  party  with  whom,  he 
votes  1  Is  it  not  certain  that  the 
Radicals  with  whom  he  is  now 
associated  have  always  hated  him 
when  he  followed  out  the  prin- 
ciples of  Whiggery,  and  could 
have  no  hope  of  carrying  out  their 
own  aims,  if  they  believed  he 
would  be  true  to  his  principles'? 
The  Whig  volcanoes  are  indeed 
extinct.  An  occasional  puff  of 
smoke  may  tell  where  once  the  firo 
burned  bright  and  glowing, — but 
it  is  only  the  smouldering  ash,  not 
the  slumbering  fire.  Never  again 
can  Whiggery,  the  pompous  pre- 
ceptor of  sovereign  and  people,  in- 
fluence the  politics  of  Great  Britain. 
The  fire  has  gone  out  and  can  never 
be  rekindled.  The  Whig,  who  is 
a  Whig  indeed,  must  abandon 
politics,  or  throw  in  his  lot  with 
that  party  which  stands  alone  in 
the  position  of  being  pledged  to 
uphold  the  constitution  ;  the  Whig 
who  is  tinged  at  all  with  red,  must 
don  the  bonnet  rouge  of  thorough- 
going Radicalism,  and  become  iden- 
tified once  and  for  all  with  the  army 
of  revolution. 

A  short  investigation  of  the 
events  of  the  second  session  of  the 
Parliament  of  1880,  will  show 
whether  these  remarks  are  true  or 
not.  The  elements  out  of  which 
the  Government  had  been  formed 
to  a  certain  extent  indicated  of 
themselves  the  decadence  of  Whig- 
gery and  the  rise  of  Radicalism. 
Never  before  had  such  decidedly 
anti- constitutional  and  republican 
politicians  been  made  members  of 
a  Liberal  Government,  and  assigned 
places  of  such  importance.  Still, 
many  thought  it  possible  that  as 
it  had  been  in  former  times,  so  it 
would  be  again ;  that  as  the  coun- 
try had  seen  the  mouth  of  so  dis- 
tinguished and  powerful  a  dema- 
gogue as  Mr  Bright  closed  by  a 
portfolio,  so  the  Dilkes  and  the 
Chamberlains  might  be  found 
gently  trilling 
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' '  I  cannot  sing  the  old  songs 
I  used  to  long  ago," 

to  the  accompaniment  of  a  Gran- 
ville  or  a  Hartington,  and  allowed 
to  chant  their  political  Marseillaise 
only  when  necessary  to  keep  Radi- 
cals marching  to  the  beat  of  the 
Whig  drum.  And  doubtless  many " 
an  old  Whig  looked  complacently 
at  the  list  of  appointments,  in  the 
belief  that  this  would  be  the  course 
of  events.  They  surely  have  had 
a  rude  awakening.  From  begin- 
ning to  end  of  the  first  full  session 
of  the  new  Parliament,  Radicalism 
has  asserted  itself  as  the  dominant 
power  in  the  State.  It  has  caused 
that  to  be  done  which  but  a  few 
years  ago  the  then  leaders  of  Liber- 
alism declared,  amid  cheers,  never 
could,  and  never  would,  be  done, 
and  which,  if  done,  would  be  im- 
politic and  unjust.  It  has  brought 
about  a  state  of  things  in  which  it 
is  demonstrated  that  there  is  but 
one  "  plain  Whig  principle  "  really 
left, — the  principle  that  when  you 
cannot  drive  yourself,  you  should 
consent  to  be  driven,  and  if  you 
are  doubtful  about  the  road,  shut 
your  eyes. 

The  session  of  1881  will  be  cele- 
brated in  history  for  two  pieces  of 
legislation  only  —  the  Irish  Coer- 
cion Acts  and  the  Irish  Land  Act. 
Neither  of  these  were  enumerated 
among  the  more  than  thirty  sub- 
jects for  home  legislation,  which,  in 
1879,  were  declared  by  Mr  Glad- 
stone to  be  of  such  imminent  im- 
portance that  a  Government  which 
occupied  itself  with  foreign  poli- 
tics, to  their  neglect,  was  worthy 
of  the  nation's  reprobation.  The 
first  was  brought  forward  as  a  sad 
but  unavoidable  necessity,  although 
its  necessity  had  been  stoutly  de- 
nied by  its  promoters  only  a  few 
months  before.  The  second  was 
introduced  to  carry  out  what  its 
author  had  declared,  only  ten  years 
ago,  he  never  would  do,  and  had, 
in  telling  language,  demonstrated 


to  be  unjust.  The  first  was  a  com- 
pulsory reversal  of  a  course  forced 
on  the  Government  by  its  Radical 
elements  in  the  former  session ;  the 
second  was  a  gigantic  and  revolu- 
tionary measure,  brought  in  as  an 
afterthought,  in  deference  to  the 
same  Radical  elements.  In  his 
famous  letter  to  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant of  Ireland,  in  the  spring  of 
1880,  Lord  Beaconsfield  recorded 
his  solemn  conviction,  that  there 
existed  in  Ireland  a  conspiracy  by 
which  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
loyal  inhabitants  were  seriously 
jeopardised.  The  evidence  on 
which  that  opinion  was  based  lay 
pigeon-holed  in  the  State  Office 
when  Mr  Forster  was  sent  to  take 
Ireland  under  his  charge.  Ex- 
Ministers  pleaded  with  the  Glad- 
stone Cabinet  to  give  heed  to  the 
warnings  conveyed  by  these  official 
documents.  Dublin  Castle  was 
littered  with  letters  from  persons 
in  responsible  position,  imploring 
the  Executive  to  listen  to  those 
who  knew,  and  by  firm  measures 
to  save  a  people  excited  by  dem- 
agogues, and  swayed  by  skilfully 
nursed  passion,  from  doing  acts 
which  would  but  stimulate  crime, 
and  inflict  grievous  wrong  and  even 
cruel  death  upon  harmless  and 
estimable  citizens.  Who  can  doubt 
which  members  of  the  Cabinet  they 
were  who  prevented  these  counsels 
and  entreaties  from  being  listened 
to  ?  Who  but  those  Radicals,  whose 
political  faith  is  in  agitation,  and 
who, — as  Mr  Bright  did  many  years 
ago, — do  not  hesitate  to  allow  the 
words,  "  demonstrations  of  physical 
force,"  to  be  applied  to  their  own 
gatherings  of  excited  crowds,  to 
howl  against  the  Government,  and 
to  denounce  every  one  who  pre- 
sumes to  have  an  opinion  of  his 
own  as  an  imbecile  or  a  knave? 
It  is  part  of  the  Radical  creed  never 
to  believe  anything  said  by  an- 
other, whatever  be  his  position  of 
knowledge  or  authority,  if  it  seems 
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to  give  checkmate  to,  or  even  to 
cause  some  delay  in,  the  progress 
of  the  Radical  game.  Accordingly, 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  letter  was  a 
mere  piece  of  rodomontade,  —  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  was  a  man 
who  delighted  in  coercion,  —  and 
the  judges  and  magistrates,  whose 
reports  looked  so  formidable,  were 
merely  anxious  to  please  "  the 
Castle,"  by  giving  the  officials  there 
a  plausible  excuse  for  holding  down 
the  people  with  an  iron  hand.  Let 
the  present  Coercion  Act  expire, 
show  your  confidence  in  the  people, 
and  all  these  alarmist  letters  and 
reports  will  be  seen  to  be  only  the 
outcome  of  old  women's  fears. 

Such  was  the  kind  of  argument 
which  prevailed.  The  Whig  element 
in  the  Cabinet  gave  way ;  and  the 
terrible  autumn  and  winter  of  1880- 
81  will  be  ever  remembered  by  all 
who  are  among,  or  who  have  friends 
among,  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  Ire- 
land, as  the  first  practical  result  of 
the  leavening  of  our  Government 
with  "peace  at  any  price"  in  such 
quantity  that  the  whole  is  leavened. 
Radicalism,  intolerant  of  any  force 
necessary  to  maintain  law  and  or- 
der, and  only  tolerant  of  violence 
when  it  is  directed  to  the  resistance 
of  any  authority  except  its  own, 
for  once  so  swayed  the  counsels  of 
the  Executive,  that  murder,  and 
arson,  and  brutal  cruelty  stalked 
unchecked  and  unpunished  through- 
out the  land,  and  disloyalty  and 
sedition  obtained  such  free  scope, 
that  the  population  of  Ireland  is 
more  than  ever  demoralised,  and  the 
state  of  the  community  is  so  dan- 
gerous, that  men  in  official  position 
actually  have  put  forward  the  fear 
of  open  insurrection  as  an  excuse 
for  not  using  firmly  the  powers  that 
have  been  obtained  for  upholding 
order. 

Thus  the  late  session  began  with 
the  introduction  of  bills  by  the 
Government,  which,  on  their  faces, 
bore  the  condemnation  of  their 


former  policy,  and  which  we  know 
now  are  practically  too  late  to  bring 
about  effectually  the  attainment  of 
the  ends  they  are  to  serve.  They 
were  bills  to  carry  out  that  which 
the  Government  had  been  over  and 
over  again  warned  was  necessary 
to  be  done,  and  which,  though  many 
of  them  believed  to  be  necessary, 
they  allowed  themselves  to  be 
coaxed  or  bullied  into  declining  to 
take  steps  to  do.  They  were  bills 
intended  to  put  a  stop  to  gigantic 
wickedness  which  was  going  on, 
but  which  could  not  repair  the 
cruel  wrong  that  had  been  caused 
by  the  delay  in  bringing  them  in. 
It  will  be  seen  afterwards  whether, 
from  the  way  in  which  they  have 
been  used,  they  have  had  any  prac- 
tical effect  in  stopping  or  even 
checking  the  evils  which  existed 
at  their  introduction.  Meanwhile, 
it  is  a  painfully  ridiculous  picture 
which  this  Liberal  Government  pre- 
sents, appearing  at  the  opening  of 
its  first  real  session  of  work  with 
a  bill  in  each  hand  for  curtailing 
the  liberty  of  the  subject.  The 
Liberal  leaders,  whose  stump  ora- 
tions from  Mid-Lothian  to  Birming- 
ham, proclaim  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity, the  happiness  and  content- 
ment, which  the  sunshine  of  Liberal 
rule  spreads  far  and  wide,  taking 
the  help  of  the  hated  Tories  to  pass 
bills,  every  word  of  which  speaks 
of  insecurity  for  life  and  property, 
and  riotous  disaffection,  is  a  sight 
which  must  be  a  painful  surprise 
to  many  of  their  deluded  follow- 
ers. The  Liberal  Ministry,  which 
has  more  of  the  Radical  leaven  in 
it  than  any  before,  beginning  its 
career  with  strong  measures  of  re- 
pression, is  surely  a  matter  for  sur- 
prise. The  party  whose  boast  it 
has  been  that  for  fifty  years,  with 
very  short  interruption,  it  has  ruled 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  has  tac- 
itly but  practically  to  confess  that 
its  rule  is  hated  and  denounced  as 
a  curse  by  the  mass  of  the  people  of 
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Ireland,  and  that  the  arm  of  the 
Executive  is  too  weak  to  keep  down 
their  rebellious  upheavings.  The 
Minister  who,  but  ten  years  ago, 
believed  that  he  had  given  Ireland 
content,  and  wooed  her  from  sedi- 
tion, is  found  asking  for  power  to 
crush  discontent  and  anarchy.  The 
same  Minister  who  hacked  down 
the  upas-tree  which  poisoned  the 
air,  finds  that  poison  inducing  a 
madness  which  stops  at  no  crime — 
is  circulating  where  the  shadow  of 
the  upas-tree  no  longer  falls.  Long 
Liberal  rule,  heroic  Liberal  legis- 
lation, and  six  months  of  letting 
things  slide,  end  in  Radico-Liberal- 
ism  promoting  Coercive  Acts,  and 
in  Eadical  Ministers  voting  their 
adoption,  in  forgetfulness  of  all  their 
former  denunciations,  and  their  as- 
surances to  admiring  crowds,  that 
Liberalism — especially  Radical  Lib- 
eralism—  knew  no  such  expedi- 
ents, and  needed  no  such  aid — that 
peace  as  naturally  followed  it,  as 
light  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

The  Arms  Act  and  the  Peace 
Preservation  Act  have  been  passed. 
The  Arms  Act  was  obtained  to  en- 
able the  Executive  to  hunt  for  and 
capture,  if  they  can,  the  countless 
rifles  that  Birmingham  dealers  sold 
cheap  to  Irish  patriots  during  the 
months  that  the  Government  were 
giving  Ireland  an  opportunity  of 
showing  that  no  coercion  was  neces- 
sary. During  this  time,  an  Irish 
member  of  Parliament  declared,  in 
open  meeting,  that  every  Irishman 
who  loved  his  country  should  pos- 
sess himself  of  a  rifle,  and  learn  to 
use  it.  Of  course  he  only  meant, 
as  he  explained,  when  challenged, 
that  a  love  of  country  should  in- 
duce a  man  to  try  to  "  win  the 
Queen's  Prize,"  and  bring  it  to  Ire- 
land. He  was  not  quite  so  frank 
as  the  Irish  questioner  at  the  last 
general  election,  who  asked  a  candi- 
date whether  he  would  vote  for  the 
enrolment  of  volunteers  in  Ireland ; 
and  being  answered  in  the  affirma- 


tive, replied — "That's  roight;  so 
that  whin  the  landlords  call  for  the 
rint,  we  may  be  able  to  paay  thim." 
It  was  a  grim  joke,  but  little  did 
those  who  heard  it  dream  then  how 
soon  the  joke  would  become  a  stern 
reality, — how  soon  murder  would  be 
a  daily  occurrence  in  the  land,  and 
justice  be  again  and  again  baffled 
in  the  endeavour  to  bring  its  per- 
petrators to  punishment.  But  what 
has  the  Arms  Act  effected  1  Has 
it  stopped  the  use  of  deadly  wea- 
pons, or  checked  the  progress  of  vio- 
lence 1  Nay,  if  all  accounts  be  true, 
it  has  not  even  stopped  the  sup- 
ply of  rifles  sent  by  Messrs  Cham- 
berlain and  Bright's  voters  of  Bir- 
mingham from  reaching  Ireland  as 
"•hardware"  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  state  of  the  country  was  too 
truly  described  by  some  one  who 
said,  that  there  were  now  only  two 
classes  of  people  in  Ireland, — those 
who  were  forbidden  to  carry  fire- 
arms, but  who  still  carried  and  used 
them ;  and  those  who  were  author- 
ised to  carry  them,  but  were  for- 
bidden to  put  them  to  use.  The 
new  and  heroic  mode  of  restoring 
peace  and  safety  to  a  troubled 
country,  is  to  allow  a  state  of  things 
to  continue  in  which  murder  is  an 
everyday  matter,  and  conviction  for 
murder  unknown ;  and  to  put  your 
police  and  your  soldiers  forward  to 
be  maltreated  and  overcome,  with 
strict  injunctions  to  allow  them- 
selves to  be  beaten,  if  the  mob  are 
determined  to  do  it,  and  on  no 
account  to  give  to  dangerous  mobs 
the  only  lesson  that  they  can  un- 
derstand. 

The  other  Act  was  passed  to 
enable  the  Executive  to  confine 
persons  dangerous  to  the  public 
safety,  without  trial,  as  a  matter  of 
State  necessity,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  principles  of  the  common 
law.  There  is  no  Act  which  can 
possibly  be  more  exasperating  to 
those  against  whom  it  is  directed 
than  such  a  one  as  this.  Therefore 
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it  is  the  very  kind  of  law  which, 
when  the  necessity  arises  for  pass- 
ing it,  must  be  vigorously,  unre- 
lentingly, and  thoroughly  put  in 
force.  Those  who  are  at  the  head 
and  front  of  the  lawless  movement 
which  has  created  the  necessity 
must  be  at  once  caged.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Executive  must 
have  nothing  of  the  character  of  a 
demonstration  about  them.  They 
must  be  proceedings  in  which  the 
determination  is  manifest  to  stamp 
out  the  existing  evil.  Things  are 
no  longer  in  the  position  when  the 
making  of  an  example  here  and 
there,  in  order  that  others  may  be 
deterred,  is  a  practical  mode  of  pro- 
cedure. It  is  not  an  exhibition  of 
what  might  be  done,  but  an  actual 
doing  of  all  that  is  to  be  done,  that 
must  at  once  follow  such  a  suspen- 
sion of  ordinary  law,  if  the  cure  is 
not  to  be  worse  than  the  disease. 
When  a  Government  comes  forward 
and  asks  for  such  powers,  it  is  to  be 
assumed  that  it  intends  to  use  them 
in  thorough  and  efficient  action ; 
that  the  voice  of  authority  being 
despised,  the  arm  of  authority  shall 
be  used.  And  if  all  this  is  true  in 
the  general  case,  how  much  more  is 
it  true  of  such  a  case  as  that  pre- 
sented by  Ministers  in  introducing 
and  supporting  the  Coercion  Act 
of  1881?  Of  all  men  in  the  world, 
they,  according  to  their  own  de- 
scription of  themselves,  are  the  men 
who  in  their  souls  abhor  coercion 
most.  Therefore  it  follows  that 
things  must  be  desperate  indeed, 
when  they  are  found  introducing 
bills  to  promote  it.  Who  can  be- 
lieve, after  reading  Mr  Chamber- 
lain's speeches  at  Birmingham  and 
Mr  Forster's  in  Parliament,  that 
the  state  of  things  in  Ireland  at 
the  end  of  a  year  of  blessed  Liberal 
rule  was  anything  but  desperate  1 
Who  would  have  imagined  that  a 
remedy  sought  in  such  circum- 
stances, was  not  sought  in  order  to 
be  used  with  courage,  promptitude, 


and  firmness  ?  When  those  who 
harp  on  the  one  string  of  coercion 
being  no  remedy,  come  forward 
and  ask  for  authority  to  coerce, 
must  it  not  be  that  the  possibility 
of  remedy  is  for  the  time  at  an  end, 
and  that  stern  necessity  calls  for 
relief  from  an  intolerable  state  of 
things,  whether  the  relief  be  a  rem- 
edy or  not  1  And  it  is  only  justice 
to  Ministers  to  say,  that  in  their 
speeches  in  support  of  the  bill, 
they  were  able  to  bring  forward 
facts  which  fully  bore  out  the  con- 
clusion they  had  formed  in  their 
responsible  deliberations. 

All  this  being  so,  two  points  of 
importance  arise  for  consideration  : 
first,  how  does  the  introduction  of 
these  coercive  measures  reflect  back 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Ministry 
which  introduced  them?  and  second, 
have  they  used  them  in  the  only 
way  in  which  they  ought  to  have 
been  used,  if  they  were  proper  Acts 
to  pass  at  all  ?  And  from  this  last 
follows  a  further  most  important 
subject  of  inquiry,  what  effect  has 
the  use  they  have  made  produced  ? 
They  got  the  powers  they  asked 
for.  Have  they,  as  an  Executive, 
brought  credit  on  themselves,  or 
done  good  to  the  State,  by  their 
mode  of  exercising  these  powers  1 

Upon  the  first  point  something 
has  already  been  said  above  as  re- 
gards the  action  of  the  Ministry 
after  taking  office.  But  a  glance  a 
little  farther  back  than  the  time 
when  the  present  Ministry  suc- 
ceeded to  power,  and  also  took  the 
responsibility  of  allowing  the  Peace 
Preservation  Act  then  in  force  to 
expire,  will  be  found  very  instruc- 
tive. What  was  the  conduct  of 
those  who  now  rule  us  when  a 
Conservative  Government  was  in 
office  ?  Did  they  give  the  Ministry 
the  support  of  an  uncompromising 
repudiation  of  schemes  tending  to 
the  disintegration  of  the  empire, 
and  a  refusal  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  men  whose  avowed  inten- 
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tion  was  to  effect  such  a  revolution  ? 
Some  of  them  did,  and  all  honour 
to  them  for  it.  Notably  Mr  Faw- 
cett,  who  boldly  said,  "  Rather  let 
our  party  remain  out  of  power  for 
a  generation,  than  that  we  should 
obtain  it  by  even  appearing  to 
countenance  such  schemes."  But 
what  about  Mr  Chamberlain  ?  Was 
he  not  found  daily  sitting  among 
the  Home  -  Rulers,  and  speaking 
often  on  their  side  in  many  a  de- 
bate 1  Not  that  in  words  he  took 
up  Home  Rule,  but  that  he  asso- 
ciated himself  with  those  who  had 
Home  Rule  for  their  watchword. 
Still  it  may  be  said  of  him  that  he 
had  never  held  a  responsible  posi- 
tion under  the  Crown,  and  there- 
fore his  actions  and  utterances  were 
but  those  of  an  individual.  The 
explanation  is  a  fair  one  so  far,  but 
it  loses  much  of  its  force  when  we 
find  this  friend  of  Home  -  Rulers 
taking  his  seat  on  the  Treasury 
bench  only  a  few  months  or  even 
weeks  after,  as  a  Cabinet  Minis- 
ter. And  what  of  those  who  had 
held  office  in  former  Liberal  Cab- 
inets, and  who  were  leaders  of 
the  Opposition,  whether  actual  or 
nominal?  What  of  Mr  Gladstone 
and  Lord  Hartington?  Not  very 
many  weeks  before  the  general 
election,  and  at  a  time  when  they 
were  already  clamouring  for  it, 
they  both  put  themselves  promin- 
ently forward  to  promote  the  can- 
didature of  a  Liberal  aspirant  for 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  influ- 
ential constituencies  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  That  nobleman  having, 
to  use  his  own  words,  found  "  his 
prospects  very  dark,"  consented  to 
obtain  a  gleam  of  hope  by  yielding 
to  the  demands  of  the  Home-Rulers. 
He  had  scarcely  done  so,  when  the 
electors  of  Liverpool  were  urged  to 
vote  for  him  both  by  Mr  Gladstone 
and  Lord  Hartington.  No  doubt 
Mr  Gladstone  discreetly  took  no 
notice  of  his  surrender  to  Home 
Rule,  and  Lord  Hartington  said  he 


would  not  have  surrendered  him- 
self. But  the  case  was  not  one  for 
silence  or  for  compromise.  The 
question  was  one  of  crucial  import- 
ance, on  which  leaders  were  bound 
to  keep  free  from  the  least  shadow 
of  suspicion  of  conniving  with 
the  conspirators.  Besides,  common 
and  excited  people  do  not  draw 
fine  distinctions.  The  fact  which 
would  impress  itself  upon  their 
minds  was,  that  a  candidate  willing 
to  vote  according  to  their  demands, 
was  a  candidate  acceptable  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Liberal  party ;  and 
what  could  be  expected  but  that 
such  people  would  at  once  believe 
that  they  had  only  to  press  their 
demands  to  obtain  a  concession 
from  these  leaders  also  1  And 
then,  when  Mr  Gladstone  came  to 
Mid-Lothian,  had  he  a  certain  sound 
to  give  concerning  Ireland  ?  No  ; 
he  had  the  courage  to  pretend  that 
he  could  say  nothing  definite,  as  he 
did  not  know  what  Home  Rule 
meant !  It  was  after  such  dilly- 
dallying with  openly  professed 
treason,  that  Mr  Gladstone  and 
Lord  Hartington  took  office,  and, 
deliberately  refusing  to  be  warned 
by  the  information  given  to  them 
by  their  predecessors,  handed  Ire- 
land over  to  a  reign  of  terror,  in 
which  no  man's  property  or  even 
life  was  safe.  It  is  from  this  point 
of  view  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Ministry  so  plainly  carries  with  it 
its  own  condemnation.  The  fact 
that  the  last  act  of  their  first  ses- 
sion was  a  refusal  to  do  that  which 
they  were  compelled  to  make  their 
first  act  in  their  second  session, 
speaks  for  itself.  Self-condemna- 
tion could  not  be  more  strongly 
exemplified. 

As  regards  the  second  point — 
whether  proper  use  has  been  made 
of  the  power  obtained, — the  conclu- 
sion to  be  drawn  is  equally  plain, 
whether  it  be  tested  by  the  indis- 
putable facts,  or  by  an  examination 
of  the  present  condition  of  Ireland. 
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What  has  the  Government  done 
•with  the  exceptional  powers  ?  For 
months  it  contented  itself  with 
arresting  a  considerable  number  of 
obscure  people,  whose  utterances  and 
acts  had  no  significance  or  weight, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  were  faith- 
ful and  emphatic  echoes  and  re- 
productions of  the  words  and  acts 
of  others,  whose  names  are  known 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Ireland.  Men  who  had  been  led 
into  conduct  which  called  for  their  re- 
straint were  arrested  in  dozens,  while 
the  leaders  whom  they  followed  were 
allowed  for  months  to  strut  about 
untouched,  and  to  insult  and  rail 
at  the  Government.  The  procedure 
was  much  the  same  as  if  the  head  of 
a  rebellious  family  were  to  attempt  to 
restore  it  to  a  condition  of  discipline 
by  locking  up  two  or  three  young 
children  in  closets,  while  he  allowed 
his  elder  lads  who  had  caused  the 
mischief,  to  abuse  him  to  his  face, 
and  call  him  a  tyrant  and  an  op- 
pressor. And  considering  the  liber- 
ations which  have  now  been  going 
on  for  some  time,  it  would  make  the 
parallel  complete,  if  it  were  sup- 
posed that  while  the  lads  were  still 
insulting  him,  and  expressing  their 
intention  to  defy  him,  and  continu- 
ing to  rail  upon  him,  the  parent 
were  to  let  out  the  younger  chil- 
dren one  by  one,  and  calmly  see 
them  rejoin  their  elder  brothers, 
and  commence  their  chorus  of 
abuse  and  threats  once  more.  For 
what  has  been  going  on  till  lately  ? 
Men  were  arrested  here  and  there. 
But  other  men,  known  men — men 
whose  names  were  to  be  seen  daily  in 
every  Irish  newspaper — have  been 
suffered  to  go  unchecked  about  the 
country,  telling  the  Irish  people 
publicly  assembled  that  these  im- 
prisoned men  are  martyrs, — that  the 
Government  which  has  caused  their 
arrest  is  made  up  of  tyrannical, 
bloodthirsty  miscreants,  and  urging 
on  the  people  from  day  to  day  to 
organise  themselves  against  it.  And 


so  little  effect  had  the  action  of  the 
Government,  that  Mr  Dillon  and 
Father  Sheeny  were  not  twenty-four 
hours  out  of  prison  before  they  were 
hard  at  work  once  again.  Such 
miserable  forcible  -  feeble  action  as 
that  of  the  Government  in  their 
use  of  the  powers  they  asked  for 
is  lamentable.  Their  proceedings 
were  such  as  to  exasperate  without 
controlling,  to  wound  to  resentment 
without  weakening,  the  monster 
against  whom  they  asked  for  arms. 
And  the  whole  result  of  all  they 
did  was  to  make  the  disloyal  be- 
lieve that  the  Government  was 
afraid  to  attempt  to  cope  with 
the  organisation  whose  existence 
compelled  them  to  seek  powers  of 
coercion.  A  weak  interference  has 
increased  irritation,  and  instead  of 
overawing  the  offenders,  has  brought 
the  Executive  into  contempt. 

It  is  confessed  by  every  one  who 
takes  an  independent  view  of  the 
condition  of  Ireland,  that  there  have 
been  for  some  time  two  Govern- 
ments,— one  which  has  the  right 
and  the  duty  to  rule,  but  which 
has  not  ruled  ;  and  the  other  which 
has  no  right  to  rule,  being,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Government  of  a  treas- 
onable revolutionary  conspiracy,  but 
which  has  ruled  with  power,  in- 
spiring its  willing  subjects  with 
enthusiasm  and  vigour,  and  keep- 
ing a  reign  of  oppression  and  ter- 
ror around  those  who  refused  to 
acknowledge  it. 

The  law  has  for  long  been  openly 
set  at  defiance — its  officers  threaten- 
ed, and  beaten,  and  murdered ;  and 
those  who  daily  and  hourly  urged 
the  people  to  refuse  to  fulfil  their 
engagements — counselled  them  to 
conspire  against  every  one  who 
invoked  the  service  of  law  to  ob- 
tain what  by  law  he  was  entitled 
to — bid  them  deprive  of  food  and 
shelter,  and  treat  as  an  outcast, 
whoever  would  not  submit  to  their 
dictation — and  put  before  them, 
as  the  goal  of  these  hopes,  the 
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subversion  of  the  constitution  and 
the  disintegration  of  the  empire, — 
have  for  six  months  been  suffered 
to  parade  the  streets  with  scores  of 
brass  bands,  and  to  hold  their  trea- 
sonable meetings  unmolested,  at 
which  their  ignorant  and  excited 
followers  cheered  to  the  echo  every 
insult  heaped  upon  the  Crown,  and 
every  attack  made  on  the  constitu- 
tion. The  only  practical  results  of 
the  Acts  which  the  Liberal  Gov- 
ernment obtained  were,  that  after 
the  session  of  Parliament  was 
over,  the  snake  had  been  irritated 
to  fury,  without  being  scotched, 
far  less  crushed.  And  now,  in  this 
month  of  October,  with  the  long 
nights  of  winter  fast  approaching, 
daily  shootings  and  burnings  still 
filled  the  papers,  while  Parnell  and 
Sexton  and  Healy  were  allowed 
opportunity  to  scream  their  defiance 
in  every  town,  the  same  papers 
recording  that  "  the  military  and 
the  police  were  confined  to  their 
barracks  ! " 

Such  is  the  condition  of  Ireland 
after  twenty  months  of  Liberal 
rule.  The  loyal  have  been  insulted, 
terrified,  and  left  at  the  mercy  of 
the  lawless  ;  the  lawless  have  been 
permitted  to  flaunt  their  power  in 
the  face  of  the  authorities.  The 
warnings  of  the  Executive  have  been 
treated  with  contempt.  Treason 
has  held  its  triumphant  gatherings, 
and  been  allowed  opportunity  to  tell 
the  common  people  that  all  they 
may  obtain  from  the  Government  is 
wrung  from  it  by  the  organisation 
which  defies  its  authority,  and  de- 
clares that  nothing  short  of  its  sub- 
version is  the  aim  and  end  of  all. 
It  is  in  such  a  condition  of  things 
that  the  country  looks  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  coming  forward  at  Leeds 
to  address  the  people,  for  some  en- 
couragement as  to  the  future.  What 
has  he  to  tell  us?  That  Ireland 
has  within  the  next  few  weeks  a 
"  crisis  "  to  go  through,  as  to  which 
he  can  predict  nothing,  except  the 


vague  generality  that  it  will  be 
found  that  "  the  resources  of  civ- 
ilisation are  not  yet  exhausted." 
Hear  this,  and  be  of  good  heart, 
you  landowners  who  walk  about 
with  your  lives  in  your  hands ;  you 
tenants  who  any  day  may  have 
your  cattle  houghed,  your  ricks 
burned,  and  your  ears  cut  off,  be- 
cause you  act  as  if  you  lived  in  a 
land  of  liberty  and  order,  and  be 
comforted.  If  the  crisis  of  the 
next  six  weeks  makes  things  worse 
than  they  are  now — if  there  are 
more  murders,  more  mutilations, 
more  burnings — take  fresh  heart 
from  this  pregnant  announcement, 
that  "  the  resources  of  civilisation 
are  not  yet  exhausted."  Hear  this, 
and  tremble,  you  who  march  with 
fifty  brass  bands,  cheered  to  the 
echo  by  enthusiastic  tens  of  thou- 
sands ;  who  receive  the  freedom  of 
burghs  from  the  hands  of  the 
Queen's  magistrates  ;  who  call  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  liars  and 
bloodthirsty  miscreants,  and  those 
whom  they  confine  as  offenders, 
patriotic  martyrs ;  who  bid  the 
populace  be  sure  that  they  are  on 
the  way  to  deliverance  from  the 
hated  yoke  of  England,  and  that 
the  thunder  of  Irish  cannon  on 
St  Stephen's  Green  will  declare 
the  destruction  of  British  rule.  Do 
not  deceive  yourselves — "  the  re- 
sources of  civilisation  are  not  yet 
exhausted  ! " 

One  other  thing  of  importance 
fell  from  Mr  Gladstone  in  speaking 
of  Ireland, — an  attack  upon  the 
upper  classes  of  Ireland  for  giving 
no  moral  support  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Of  all  the  instances  of 
what  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  at 
Edinburgh  (with  his  characteristic 
moderation)  called  the  "courage" 
of  Mr  Gladstone,  that  is  the  most 
scandalous.  Here  is  what  he  said, 
quoting  with  approval  a  letter  he 
had  received : — 

"  What  is  amazing  and  discouraging 
is,  that  during  the  past  eighteen  months, 
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no  Irishman  in  Ireland  has  lifted  up 
his  voice  to  warn  his  countrymen,  or 
to  condemn  the  statements  made  by 
Mr  Parnell.  There  has  been  no  meet- 
ing of  any  importance,  and  no  expres- 
sion of  opinion  in  support  of  public 
law  and  order.  The  upper  class,  the 
landowners,  are  silent,  or  are  refugees, 
and  their  power  is  gone.  A  general 
cowardice  seems  to  prevail  among  the 
class  who  possess  property  ;  and  the 
Government  is  expected  to  keep  the 
peace  with  no  moral  force  behind  it." 

Could  audacity  go  further  than  this  ? 
The  citizen  accused  of  cowardice, 
when  the  State  is  taking  no  practi- 
cal or  courageous  action  to  protect 
him  !  The  Government  of  which 
Mr  Bright  is  a  memher,  who  spoke 
with  a  sneer  of  rich  landlords 
"  running  for  their  lives,"  complain- 
ing that  they  are  not  supported  by 
landlords  !  The  Ministry,  that  in 
answer  to  the  demands  of  the  Land 
League  is  deliberately  taking  away 
the  property  of  loyal  landowners, 
and  handing  it  over  to  a  disloyal 
peasantry,  complaining  that  those 
whose  property  is  being  taken 
away  do  not  publicly  denounce 
Mr  Parnell,  whom  that  peasantry 
worship !  The  Executive  com- 
plaining that  the  minority  class  is 
not  a  moral  force  behind  it,  when 
it  has  ti rst  refused  to  listen  to  the 
warnings  of  that  class,  and  then 
tried  to  shut  the  wolves'  mouths 
by  throwing  out  to  them  what  be- 
longed to  that  minority  !  When 
the  representatives  of  this  class  went 
to  the  Castle,  and  asked  the  authori- 
ties to  do  their  duty,  what  comfort 
did  they  obtain? — the  expression 
of  a  hope  that  they  would  have 
"  sympathy  "  with  the  Govern- 
ment in  their  difficulties.  Let 
Mr  Gladstone  publish  the  com- 
munications his  subordinates  re- 
ceived from  those  he  maligns  in 
all  quarters  of  Ireland,  and  it  will 
then  be  seen  whether  the  silence 
of  the  landed  class  is  not  the  result 
of  the  past  refusal  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  heed  to  their  warn- 


ings, or  to  take  any  practical  steps 
to  do  its  duty.  When  the  most 
subservient  of  Ministerial  organs, 
the  '  Times/  speaks  of  a  "  contin- 
ued spectacle  of  authority  flouted 
and  law  defied,"  it  is  surely  too 
impudent  for  those  who  have  power 
and  do  not  use  it,  to  accuse  of  cow- 
ardice those  who  have  none.  Those 
who  cannot  obtain  protection  to 
their  own  persons  from  the  law, 
being  insulted  for  not  giving 
"moral"  support  to  the  law,  by 
those  to  whom  its  powers  are  com- 
mitted, is  a  sight  at  once  ridiculous 
and  sad. 

Since  all  that  has  been  said  above 
was  penned,  the  Government  has 
taken  a  step  of  the  first  importance, 
and  one  in  which  they  will  receive 
the  support  of  all  over  whom  they 
exercise  the  Queen's  authority,  ex- 
cept a  considerable  number  of  their 
own  Liberal  party.  They  have  ar- 
rested Mr  Parnell  and  some  of  his 
satellites,  and  have  proscribed  the 
Land  League  in  Ireland  by  a  vice- 
regal proclamation.  That  these  are 
proper  steps  to  take  is  certain;  and 
if  they  are  properly  followed  up  by 
prompt  and  determined  action,  the 
Government  may  rely  on  receiving 
the  fullest  support  from  every  man 
who  belongs  to  the  Opposition. 
Any  difficulties  they  will  have  to 
encounter  will  be  from  those  whose 
support  they  have  hitherto  courted 
— the  demagogues  and  revolution- 
ists who  form  the  extreme  tail  of 
their  party.  If  they  are  attacked 
for  their  action  by  others  than  the 
Parnellite  Irishmen,  it  will  be  in 
the  same  way  as  the  scorpion  some- 
times injures  itself — by  the  sting 
that  is  in  its  tail  wounding  its  own 
head.  The  position  of  every  Con- 
servative will  be  that  expressed  by 
Sir  Stafford  ISTorthcote  in  Edin- 
burgh on  the  day  of  Mr  Parnell's 
arrest :  "  At  this  moment  we  have, 
as  loyal  citizens  and  fellow-subjects, 
one  paramount  duty.  It  is  to  sus- 
tain the  Government,  if  they  desire 
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really  to  take  efficient  action  for 
maintaining  law  and  order."  And 
that  this  may  be  done  fully  and 
fairly,  it  is  also  an  imperative  duty 
not  to  comment  upon  what  has 
"been  done,  but  to  await  the  further 
proceedings  that  must  follow  if  this 
first  and  tardy  step  is  to  lead  really 
to  substantial  results.  But  is  not 
the  action  itself  a  most  marked 
comment  upon  former  want  of  ac- 
tion? Does  it  not  justify  to  the 
fall  all  that  was  written  above  be- 
fore it  was  taken?  And  just  as 
the  passing  of  the  Coercion  Act, 
under  which  Mr  Parnell  has  been 
arrested,  made  the  Government  self- 
condemned  for  their  refusal  to  take 
warning  when  they  entered  office, 
so  does  their  ordering  his  arrest 
now  make  them  self-condemned  for 
having  so  long  allowed  him  to  urge 
on  an  excitable  and  ignorant  peo- 
ple to  outrage  the  community  and 
destroy  all  liberty.  Can  any  more 
humiliating  episode  for  a  Govern- 
ment be  imagined  ?  The  Ministry 
which  refused  to  renew  the  Peace 
Preservation  Act,  because  "  force 
is  no  remedy,"  comes  forward  to- 
day to  tell  the  community  through 
its  chief  that  the  "  resources  of 
civilisation  are  not  yet  exhausted," 
and  to-morrow  discloses  that  the 
unexhausted  resource  of  civilisation 
on  which  it  is  compelled  to  rely  is 
the  walls  of  Kilmainham  jail.  If 
any  improvement  can  now  be  made 
in  the  state  of  Ireland,  it  will  be 
cause  of  great  thankfulness ;  but  it 
is  at  last  admitted  that  it  can  only 
be  effected  by  the  means  which  the 
Ministry  threw  from  them  when 
they  were  ready  to  their  hand,  and 
their  taking  up  of  which  now 
fastens  upon  them  the  responsibil- 
ity of  all  the  cruel  wrongs  done  in 
that  unhappy  country,  while  they 
refused  to  use  their  power  to  help 
its  helpless,  loyal,  and  law-abiding 
inhabitants — wrongs  which  never 
can  b$  repaired.  More  than  this  : 
should  it  be  found  that  the  tardy 


use  of  what  is  now  admitted  to  be 
the  only  practical  means  for  restor- 
ing safety  to  life  and  property, 
requires,  as  is  too  likely,  to  be 
a  use  severe  and  perhaps  pro- 
tracted, its  severity  and  long  du- 
ration will  lie  at  the  door  of  the 
present  feeble,  vacillating,  sickly- 
sentimental  Government.  What- 
ever may  be  the  strength  of  the 
monster  they  must  now  cope  with 
and  crush,  it  is  a  strength  which 
has  been  developing  for  a  long 
time,  with  their  full  knowledge,  and 
despite  the  warnings  and  entreaties 
of  those  who  saw  its  increasing 
power,  and  felt  its  cruel  fangs.  No 
one  can  expect  that  the  attack  now 
to  be  made  on  it  will  not  goad  it 
to  the  full  fury  of  its  strength ;  and 
all  that  is  serious  and  painful  in 
the  struggle  to  overcome  it  now,  is 
the  necessary  sequel  of  the  lack  of 
foresight,  or  lack  of  resolution,  or 
both,  of  her  Majesty's  Government. 
That  incongruous  mixture  of  Whigs 
and  Eadicals,  aristocrats  and  re- 
publicans, that  has  undertaken  to 
hold  the  reins  of  office,  has — to  use 
again  the  words  of  the  'Times' — 
been  so  "  paralysed  in  its  action  by 
differences  of  opinion,"  that,  in  one 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
devil  has  been  allowed  to  seize  the 
reins  and  do  the  driving.  At  last  the 
paralysis  gives  way  to  the  nervous 
energy  of  alarm,  and  it  is  realised 
that,  when  the  coach  is  being  driven 
to  perdition,  to  hurl  the  usurping 
driver  from  the  box,  although  it  is 
an  act  of  force,  is  a  remedy,  and  the 
only  remedy.  It  will  be  well  if 
it  be  found  that  the  coach  can  be 
pulled  up  even  yet  without  being 
shattered  to  pieces.  "Verily,  the 
resources  of  civilisation  are  not  yet 
exhausted  ! "  There  are  still  some 
troops  that  can  be  ordered  to  Ire- 
land. Can  Mr  Gladstone  now  name 
any  other  resource  of  civilisation 
that  is  available  to  him?  Alas 
for  the  Administration  of  invinc- 
ible sentiment !  Batons  and  bay- 
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onets  are  the  prosaic  interpretation 
of  the  high-sounding  phrases  which 
stirred  the  Eadicals  of  Leeds  to 
enthusiasm. 

This  is  the  state  of  matters,  after 
Ireland  has  had  two  months  to 
study  the  other  piece  of  legislation 
of  the  session — that  great  message 
of  peace — the  Land  Act  of  1881. 
Mr  Gladstone,  in  introducing  this 
measure,  deliberately  turned  his 
back  upon  all  the  declarations  he 
had  made  to  persuade  Parliament 
to  pass  the  Land  Act  of  1870.  He 
declared  that  to  have  been  initiated, 
whether  intentionally  or  uninten- 
tionally, by  the  Act  of  1870,  which, 
in  1870,  he  protested  was  not  in 
any  way  a  natural  sequence  from  it, 
but  was  contrary  to  every  principle 
of  justice,  and  never  could  or  would 
be  done.  He  tacitly  confessed  that 
when  he  seduced  the  Legislature  to 
consent  to  pass  the  former  bill,  and 
the  sufferers  by  it  to  submit  to  it  in 
patience  by  assurances  of  its  finality, 
he  had  misled  and  betrayed  them. 
But  he  did  worse  than  this.  He  gave 
encouragement  to  those  in  deference 
to  whose  demands  he  thus  sacrificed 
the  interests  of  others,  and  his  own 
consistency,  or  indeed,  it  may  be 
said,  his  political  good  faith,  to  ex- 
pect further  concessions  from  his  pli- 
ability. Mr  Gladstone  has  spoken 
in  very  strong  language  against 
Mr  Parnell  and  his  followers 
at  Leeds.  But  is  his  language 
one  degree  stronger  than  it  would 
have  been  had  Mr  Parnell,  in  the 
autumn  of  1870,  been  found  treat- 
ing the  Land  Act  of  that  year  as 
he  now  treats  the  Act  of  1881,  and 
demanding  only  that  those  things 
should  be  done  which  have  this 
year  been  done  by  Mr  Gladstone  ? 
What  would  his  language  have  been 
then  ?  Would  it  not  have  been — 

"  We  have  by  this  Act  of  1870  given 
all  that  can  justly  be  given — to  give 
more  would  be  doing  a  wrong,  and  un- 
jnstly  interfering  with  freedom  of  con- 
tract ;  and  those  who  are  urging  the 


people  of  Ireland  not  to  accept  this 
Act,  but  to  make  larger  and  more 
sweeping  demands,  are  acting  an  un- 
principled part,  promoting  a  policy  of 
plunder,  and  endeavouring  to  mislead 
the  community,  and  to  breed  discord 
between  class  and  class." 

What  is  the  difference  now? 
The  difference  is,  that  while  in 
1870  Mr  Gladstone  might  have 
said  all  this  with  some  show  of 
reason,  he  is  by  no  means  in  the 
same  position  for  saying  so  now; 
for  in  1870  he  asserted  that  no 
further  drop  could  be  squeezed  out 
of  him  than  he  then  parted  with ; 
but  notwithstanding  this,  the  pres- 
sure of  the  Land  League  has  wrung 
out  of  him  another  flow,  to  which 
the  former  was  but  as  a  trickle  to 
a  torrent.  What  right  has  he  to 
expect  that  those  who  have  shown 
their  own  strength  to  such  purpose, 
and  who  must  feel  justified  in  be- 
lieving that  they  understand  Mr 
Gladstone  better  than  he  does  him- 
self, should  now  be  restrained  by 
his  assurances  that  the  fount  of 
concession  is  dried  up? 

Thus  has  the  whole  of  a  protract- 
ed and  laborious  session  brought 
forth  no  legislative  work  worth 
naming,  except  repressive  Acts, 
which  are  too  late  to  prevent  ter- 
rible crime  and  increased  demoral- 
isation, and  which  have  never  been 
effectively  and  vigorously  applied 
till  now ;  and  a  boon  to  those 
whose  evil  deeds  made  the  repres- 
sive acts  necessary,  which  boon 
has  been  received  without  enthu- 
siasm, and  even  without  thanks. 
The  Irish  malcontents  have  ob- 
tained such  a  slice  out  of  other 
people's  property  as  places  them 
in  a  more  favourable  position  than 
any  other  tenants  in  the  world, 
and  yet  the  Government  which  has 
given  it  to  them  is  execrated.  A 
Liberal  Ministry  has  succeeded 
in  effecting  what  was  never  seen 
before, — in  developing  an  Ireland 
in  which  the  Government  of  the 
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day  has  practically  no  friends. 
Those  who  own  property,  and  wish 
only  to  enjoy  what  is  their  own  in 
peace,  have  no  cause  to  thank  the 
Government ;  those  who  are  receiv- 
ing a  large  slice  of  other  people's 
property  from  it,  return  no  thanks 
for  the  gift.  A  year  and  a  half  of 
Liberal  rule  has  stunted  the  growth 
of  loyalty  and  made  the  weed  of 
disloyalty  grow  rank  and  strong. 
The  faithful  have  been  despoiled 
to  appease  the  rebellious.  Those 
are  alienated,  and  these  are  defiant. 
It  is  to  effect  this  worse  than  lame 
and  impotent  conclusion  that  the 
Government  has  tried  to  the  utter- 
most the  loyalty  of  many  of  its 
supporters, — has  driven  one  of  its 
ablest  and  most  Liberal  members 
from  his  place  in  disgust — allowed 
another  to  remain  in  office  who 
threatened  the  House  of  Lords  be- 
cause it  exercised  its  constitutional 
functions — and  set  aside  the  thirty 
and  more  clamant  matters  of  home 
legislation  that  the  country  was 
told,  two  years  ago,  could  brook 
no  delay. 

Want  of  space  forbids  any  de- 
tailed notice  of  those  matters  con- 
nected with  the  recent  session 
which  do  not  take  the  form  of 
Acts  of  Parliament.  But  the  mere 
mention  of  some  of  them  is  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  reader  to  judge 
whether  they  bring  credit  on  the 
Government.  Who  that  has  any 
loyalty  or  patriotism  in  his  breast 
can  feel  anything  but  deep  shame, 
that  members  of  her  Majesty's 
Government  should  deliberately 
absent  themselves  from  the  House 
when  a  resolution  of  thanks  to 
our  gallant  soldiers  was  moved  by 
their  own  chief,  and  opposed  by 
those  whom  Lord  Beaconsfield  once 
described  as  the  nincompoops  of 
politics  ?  Who  can  do  otherwise 
than  wonder  that  a  Prime  Minister 
should  be  found  who  would  tamely 
submit  to  sit  with  colleagues  who 
thus  insulted  our  gallant  soldiers, 


and  put  so  personal  an  affront  upon 
himself]  And  not  once,  but  twice, 
was  the  same  thing  done.  When 
the  national  memorial  to  the  great 
statesman  whom  the  world  admired 
was  proposed,,  the  same  low  conduct 
disgraced  the  Treasury  bench — the 
same  discreditable  want  of  spirit 
characterised  the  First  Lord  of  that 
Treasury.  We  have  heard  lately 
from  Mr  Gladstone's  lips  loud  praises 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir 
Eobert  Peel.  Those  who  are  old 
enough  to  remember  their  time,  may 
be  permitted  to  wonder  whether 
Wellington  or  Peel  would  be  found 
sitting  for  another  day  on  the  same 
Government  bench  with  men  who 
walked  out  of  the  House  when  the 
head  of  the  Government  had  moved 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  army,  or 
proposed  a  memorial  to  a  deceased 
statesman. 

As  regards  the  finances,  what 
relief  has  the  second  session  of  this 
Ministry  given  us  ?  The  penny 
that  was  added  to  the  income-tax 
has  been  taken  off,  so  that  it  is  just 
at  the  figure  at  which  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  left  it ;  and  the  beer- tax 
which  has  replaced  the  malt-tax 
leaves  matters  just  as  they  were, 
if,  indeed,  it  does  not  make  them 
worse.  Of  course,  Mr  Gladstone 
says  that  it  is  the  arrears  of  war 
expenditure  of  the  Tories  that 
keep  up  taxation.  But  this,  as 
the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer pointed  out,  will  not  ac- 
count for  the  civil  expenditure 
being  increased  more  than  a  million. 
But  what  about  trade  ?  Was  it  not 
at  once  to  revive,  and  thus  give 
elasticity  to  the  revenue  when  the 
Tories  were  dismissed  1  Was  it 
not  the  entanglements  into  which 
they  dragged  the  country  that 
paralysed  its  action?  Nearly  two 
years  have  passed,  and  the  revenue 
is  scarcely  any  better.  Is  the  bad- 
ness of  trade  to  be  put  down  to 
this  Government  ?  No,  assuredly. 
The  same  Mr  Gladstone  who  in 
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Mid  -  Lothian  accused  Sir  Stafford 
Xorthcote  of  drawing  on  the  igno- 
rance of  agriculture  of  a  London 
audience,  and  hrought  forward 
elaborate  figures  to  show  that  agri- 
culture was  not  at  all  in  a  had 
state,  is  found  at  Leeds  declaring 
that  had  seasons  are  the  cause 
of  the  depression  which  he  cannot 
deny  to  exist,  in  spite  of  the  ces- 
sation of  Tory  entanglements  and 
the  blessings  of  Liberal  rule.  He 
and  Mr  Bright,  who  took  the  same 
line  the  other  day,  have  short  mem- 
ories, or  strong  confidence  in  the 
shortness  of  other  people's. 

The  only  remaining  important 
work  of  the  session  was  the  passing 
of  resolutions  to  put  down  obstruc- 
tion— a  measure  which, it  was  loudly 
declared  at  the  time  of  the  general 
election,  would  never  he  necessary 
if  the  power  of  Mr  Gladstone  was 
available  as  leader.  It  is  a  remark- 
able comment  on  Radical  utterances 
about  Tory  tyranny,  &c.,  to  find 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  suc- 
cessfully resisting  the  attempts  of 
the  Ministry  to  apply  the  rules  of 
urgency  in  such  a  way  as  to  deliver 
the  minority,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
to  the  domination  of  the  Ministry 
of  the  day. 

It  has  been  seen  what  are  the 
effects  of  the  session  in  Ireland. 
If  North  Lincoln,  and  Durham, 
and  Cambridge,  are  to  be  taken  as 
signs  of  its  effects  on  this  side  of 
the  Irish  Channel,  it  is  easy  to 
judge  what  these  effects  are.  Mr 
Gladstone  may  be  made  welcome 


to  his  torch-light  processions  at 
Leeds,  and  his  arm-chair  at  Green- 
wich. We  do  not  even  need  to 
grudge  him  the  words  addressed  to 
him  at  the  latter  place,  but  which 
must  have  made  him  uncomfortable, 
and  exemplify,  in  a  new  way,  the 
truth  of  Petrarch's  saying — "  How 
difficult  it  is  to  save  the  barque  of 
reputation  from  the  rocks  of  ignor- 
ance !" — when  the  Greenwich  en- 
thusiasts congratulated  him  on  bring- 
ing to  an  end  a  war  "  unrighteously 
commenced  and  cruelly  prosecuted" 
— the  war  being  one  which  he  began, 
carried  on,  and  ended,  after  being 
ignominiously  defeated.  The  Lib- 
erals were  wont  to  declare  that  the 
ballot  alone  could  test  the.  true 
feeling  of  the  community.  As 
long  as  the  ballot  produces  such 
results  as  the  by-elections  have 
shown  since  Mr  Gladstone  began 
to  rule,  his  opponents  have  no  wish 
to  deprive  him  of  the  ovations  of 
those  whose  enthusiasm  for  him  is 
undiminished.  But  one  thing  is 
quite  certain,  if  any  man  predicted 
in  1880  that  the  career  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  Ministry  which  then 
took  office  would  be  what  they  have 
been,  every  Liberal  in  the  country 
would  have  laughed  his  prophecy 
to  scorn.  If  that  career  is  put 
side  by  side  with  the  utterances 
which  preceded  it,  there  is  one 
word,  and  one  word  only,  which 
can  describe  it — "fiasco;"  and  it 
only  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
"  ruinous  "  is  not  the  adjective  to 
go  before  it. 
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CHAPTER    V. THE    CRICKET-MATCH. 


I  HAD  been  of  late  so  absorbed 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Fixed  Period, 
that  I  had  altogether  forgotten  the 
cricket-match  and  the  noble  stran- 
gers who  were  about  to  come  to  our 
shores.  Of  course  I  had  heard  of 
it  before,  and  had  been  informed 
that  Lord  Marylebone  was  to  be 
our  guest.  I  had  probably  also 
been  told  that  Sir  Lords  Longstop 
and  Sir  Kennington  Oval  were  to 
be  entertained  at  Little  Christ- 
church.  But  when  I  was  reminded 
of  this  by  Jack  a  few^days  later, 
it  had  quite  gone  out  of  my  head. 
But  I  now  at  once  began  to  recognise 
the  importance  of  the  occasion,  and 
to  see  that  for  the  next  two  months 
Crasweller,  the  college,  and  the 
Fixed  Period  must  be  banished,  if 
not  from  my  thoughts,  at  any  rate 
from  my  tongue.  Better  could  not 
be  done  in  the  matter  than  to  have 
them  banished  from  the  tongue  of 
all  the  world,  as  I  certainly  should 
not  be  anxious  to  have  the  subject 
ventilated  within  hearing  and  speak- 
ing of  the  crowd  of  thoroughly  old- 
fashioned,  prejudiced,  aristocratic 
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young  Englishmen  who  were  com- 
ing to  us.  The  cricket-match  sprang 
to  the  front  so  suddenly,  that  Jack 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  all  his 
energy  respecting  the  college,  and  to 
have  transferred  his  entire  attention 
to  the  various  weapons,  offensive  and 
defensive,  wherewith  the  London 
club  was,  if  possible,  to  be  beaten. 
We  are  never  short  of  money  in 
Britannula ;  but  it  seemed,  as  I 
watched  the  various  preparations 
made  for  carrying  on  two  or  three 
days'  play  at  Little  Christchurch, 
that  England  must  be  sending  out 
another  army  to  take  another  Sebas- 
topol.  More  paraphernalia  were  re- 
quired to  enable  these  thirty -two 
lads  to  play  their  game  with  pro- 
priety than  would  have  been  needed 
for  the  depositing  of  half  Gladstono- 
polis.  Every  man  from  England  had 
his  attendant  to  look  after  his  bats 
and  balls,  and  shoes  and  greaves ; 
and  it  was  necessary,  of  course,  that 
our  boys  should  be  equally  well 
served.  Each  of  them  had  two 
bicycles  for  his  own  use,  and  as 
they  were  all  constructed  with  the 
2x 
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new  double-acting  levers,  they  passed 
backwards  and  forwards  along  the 
bicycle  track  between  the  city  and 
Crasweller's  house  with  astonishing 
rapidity.  I  used  to  hear  that  the 
six  miles  had  been  done  in  fifteen 
minutes.  Then  there  came  a  strug- 
gle with  the  English  and  the  Bri- 
tannulists,  as  to  which  would  get 
the  nearest  to  fourteen  minutes  ;  till 
it  seemed  that  bicycle  -  racing  and 
not  cricket  had  been  the  purpose 
for  which  the  English  had  sent  out 
the  4000 -ton  steam -yacht  at  the 
expense  of  all  the  cricketers  of  the 
nation.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
the  track  was  first  divided  for  comers 
and  goers,  and  that  volunteers  were 
set  to  prevent  stragglers  from  cross- 
ing except  by  the  regular  bridges. 
I  found  that  I,  the  President  of  the 
Eepublic,  was  actually  forbidden 
to  go  down  in  my  tricycle  to  my 
old  friend's  house,  unless  I  would 
do  so  before  noon.  "  You'd  be 
run  over  and  made  mince  -  meat 
of,"  said  Jack,  speaking  of  such  a 
catastrophe  with  less  horror  than  I 
thought  it  ought  to  have  engendered 
in  his  youthful  mind.  Poor  Sir 
Lords  was  run  down  by  our  Jack, 
— collided  as  Jack  called  it.  "  He 
hadn't  quite  impetus  enough  on  to 
make  the  turning  sharp  as  he  ought," 
said  Jack,  without  the  slightest 
apparent  regret  at  what  had  oc- 
curred. "  Another  inch  and  a  half 
would  have  saved  him.  If  he  can 
touch  a  ball  from  our  steam-bowler 
when  I  send  it,  I  shall  think  more 
of  his  arms  than  I  do  of  his  legs, 
and  more  of  his  eyes  than  I  do  of 
his  lungs.  What  a  fellow  to  send 
out !  Why,  he's  thirty,  and  has 
been  eating  soup,  they  tell  me,  all 
through  the  journey."  These  young 
men  had  brought  a  doctor  with 
them,  Dr  MacNuffery,  to  prescribe 
to  them  what  to  eat  and  drink  at 
each  meal ;  and  the'  unfortunate 
baronet  whom  Jack  had  nearly 
slaughtered,  had  encountered  the 


ill-will  of  the  entire  club  because 
he  had  called  for  mutton  -  broth 
when  he  was  sea-sick. 

They  were  to  be  a  month  in 
Britannula  before  they  would  begin 
the  match,  so  necessary  was  it  that 
each  man  should  be  in  the  best 
possible  physical  condition.  They 
had  brought  their  Dr  MacNuffery, 
and  our  lads  immediately  found  the 
need  of  having  a  doctor  of  their 
own.  There  was,  I  think,  a  little 
pretence  in  this,  as  though  Dr 
Bobbs  had  been  a  long-established 
officer  of  the  Southern  Cross  cricket 
cl  ub.  They  had  n  ot  in  truth  thought 
of  it,  and  Bobbs  was  only  appointed 
the  night  after  MacNuffery's  position 
and  duties  had  been  made  known. 
Bobbs  was  a  young  man  just  getting 
into  practice  in  Gladstonopolis,  and 
understood  measles,  I  fancy,  better 
than  the  training  of  athletes.  Mac- 
Nuffery was  the  most  disagreeable 
man  of  the  English  party,  and  soon 
began  to  turn  up  his  nose  at  Bobbs. 
But  Bobbs,  I  think,  got  the  better 
of  him.  "Do  you  allow  coffee  to 
your  club  —  coffee  ? "  asked  Mac- 
puffery,  in  a  voice  mingling  ridi- 
cule and  reproof  with  a  touch  of 
satire,  as  he  had  begun  to  guess 
that  Bobbs  had  not  been  long  at- 
tending to  his  present  work. 
"You'll  find,"  said  Bobbs,  "that 
young  men  in  our  air  do  not  need 
the  restraints  which  are  necessary 
to  you  English.  Their  fathers  and 
mothers  were  not  soft  and  flabby 
before  them,  as  was  the  case  with 
yours,  I  think."  Lord  Marylebone 
looked  across  the  table,  I  am  told, 
at  Sir  Kennington  Oval,  and  noth- 
ing afterwards  was  said  about  diet. 

But  a  great  trouble  arose,  which, 
however,  rather  assisted  Jack  in  his 
own  prospects  in  the  long-run,— 
though  for  a  time  it  seemed  to  have 
another  effect.  Sir  Kennington 
Oval  was  much  struck  by  Eva's 
bsauty,  and,  living  as  he  did  in 
Crasweller's  house,  soon  had  an  op- 
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portunity  of  so  telling  her.     Abra- 
ham Grundle  was  one  of  the  crick- 
eters, and,  as  such,  was  frequently 
on   the   ground   at    Little    Christ- 
church  ;   but  he  did  not  at   pres- 
ent go  into  Crasweller' s  house,  and 
the  whole  fashionable  community 
of  Gladstonopolis  was  beginning  to 
entertain    the    opinion    that    that 
match  was  off.     Grundle  had  been 
heard   to   declare    most   authorita- 
tively that   when    the    day   came 
Crasweller     should    be    deposited, 
and  had  given  it   as   his   opinion 
that  the  power  did  not  exist  which 
could  withstand  the  law  of  Britan- 
nula.    Whether  in  this  he  preferred 
the  law  to  Eva,  or  acted  in  anger 
against    Crasweller  for  interfering 
with  his  prospects,  or  had  an  idea 
that   it   would   not   be   worth   his 
while  to  marry  the  girl  while  the 
girl's  father   should  be  left  alive, 
or  had  gradually  fallen   into   this 
bitterness  of  spirit  from  the  oppo- 
sition shown  to  him,  I  could  not 
quite  tell.     And  he  was  quite  as 
hostile   to   Jack  as  to  Crasweller. 
Bat    he    seemed    to   entertain   no 
aversion  at  all  to  Sir  Kennington 
Oval;   nor,    I   was   informed,   did 
Eva.     I  had  known  that  for  the 
last  month  Jack's  mother  had  been 
instant  with  him  to  induce  him  to 
speak  out  to  Eva ;    but   he,  who 
hardly  allowed  me,  his  father,  to 
open   my   mouth   without   contra- 
dicting me,  and  who  in  our  house 
ordered  everything  about  just  as 
though  he  were  the  master,  was  so 
bashful  in  the  girl's  presence  that 
he  had  never  as  yet  asked  her  to 
be  his  wife.     Now  Sir  Kennington 
had  come  in  his  way,  and  he  by 
no  means  carried   his  modesty  so 
i'ar  as  to  abstain  from  quarrelling 
with  him.       Sir  Kennington  was 
a   good-looking   young   aristocrat, 
with  plenty  of  words,  but  nothing 
special   to   say   for    himself.      He 
was  conspicuous  for  his  cricketing 
Winery,  and  when  got  up  to  take 


his  place  at  the  wicket,  looked  like 
a  diver  with  his  diving-armour  all 
on ;  but  Jack  said  that  he  was  very 
little  good  at  the  game.  Indeed, 
for  mere  cricket  Jack  swore  that 
the  English  would  be  "  nowhere," 
but  for  eight  professional  players 
whom  they  had  brought  out  with 
them.  It  must  be  explained  that 
our  club  had  no  professionals.  We 
-had  not  come  to  that  yet, — that  a 
man  should  earn  his  bread  by  play- 
ing cricket.  Lord  Marylebone  and 
his  friend  had  brought  with  them 
eight  professional  "  slaves,"  as  our 
young  men  came  to  call  them, 
—  most  ungraciously.  But  each 
"slave"  required  as  much  looking 
after  as  did  the  masters,  and  they 
thought  a  great  deal  more  of  them- 
selves than  did  the  non-  profes- 
sionals. 

Jack  had  in  truth  been  attempt- 
ing to  pass  Sir  Kennington  on  the 
bicycle  track  when  he  had  upset 
poor  Sir  Lords  Longstop ;  and, 
according  to  his  own  showing,  he 
had  more  than  onee  allowed  Sir 
Kennington  to  start  in  advance, 
and  had  run  into  Little  Christ- 
church  bicycle  quay  before  him. 
This  had  not  given  rise  to  the  best 
feeling,  and  I  feared  lest  there 
might  be  an  absolute  quarrel  be- 
fore the  match  should  have  been 
played.  "I'll  punch  that  fellow's 
head  some  of  these  days,"  Jack 
said  one  evening  when,  he  came 
back  from  Little  Christchurch. 

"What's  the  matter  now?"  I 
asked. 

"  Impudent  puppy  !  He  thinks 
because  he  has  got  an  unmeaning 
handle  to  his  name,  that  everybody 
is  to  come  to  his  whistle.  They 
tell  me  that  his  father  was  made 
what  they  call  a  baronet  because 
he  set  a  broken  arm  for  one  of 
those  twenty  royal  dukes  that  Eng- 
land has  to  pay  for." 

"Who  has  had  to  come  to  his 
whistle  now?"  asked  his  mother. 
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"  He  went  over  -with  his  steam 
curricle,  and  sent  to  ask  Eva 
whether  she  would  not  take  a 
drive  with  him  on  the  cliffs." 

"She  needn't  have  gone  unless 
the  wished  it,"  I  said. 

"  But  she  did  go  ;  and  there  she 
was  with  him  for  a  couple  of  hours. 
He's  the  most  unmeaning  upstart 
of  a  puppy  I  ever  met.  He  has 
not  three  ideas  in  the  world.  I 
shall  tell  Eva  what  I  think  about 
him." 

The  quarrel  went  on  during  the 
whole  period  of  preparation,  till  it 
seemed  as  though  Gladstonopolis 
had  nothing  else  to  talk  about. 
Eva's  name  was  in  every  one's 
mouth,  till  my  wife  was  nearly  he- 
side  herself  with  anger.  "  A  girl," 
said  she,  "  shouldn't  get  herself 
talked  ahout  in  that  way  hy 
every  one  all  round.  I  don't  sup- 
pose the  man  intends  to  marry 
her." 

"  I  can't  see  why  he  shouldn't/' 
I  replied. 

"  She's  nothing  more  to  him 
than  a  pretty  provincial  lass. 
What  would  she  he  in  London?" 

"  Why  should  not  Mr  Craswel- 
ler's  daughter  he  as  much  admired 
in  London  as  here1?"  I  answeied. 
"Beauty  is  the  same  all  the  world 
over,  and  her  money  will  he 
thought  of  quite  as  much  there  as 
here." 

"  But  she  will  have  such  a  spot 
upon  her." 

"Spot!     What  spot?" 

"As  the  daughter  of  the  first 
deposited  of  the  Fixed  Period 
people, — if  ever  that  comes  off.  Or 
if  it  don't,  she'll  he  talked  ahout  as 
her  who  was  to  he.  I  don't  sup- 
pose any  Englishman  will  think  of 
marrying  her." 

This  made  me  very  angry. 
"What!"  I  said.  "Do  you,  a 
Britannulist  and  my  wife,  intend  to 
turn  the  special  glory  of  Britan- 
nula  to  the  disgrace  of  her  people  ? 


That  which  we  should  be  ready  to 
claim  as  the  highest  honour — as 
being  an  advance  in  progress  and 
general  civilisation  never  hither- 
to even  thought  of  among  other 
people, — to  have  conceived  that, 
and  to  have  prepared  it,  in  every 
detail  for  perfect  consummation, — 
that  is  to  be  accounted  as  an  oppro- 
brium to- our  children,  by  you,  the 
Lady  President  of  the  Eepublic  \ 
Have  you  no  love  of  country,  no 
patriotism,  no  feeling  at  any  rate 
of  what  has  been  done  for  the 
world's  welfare  by  your  own 
family  ?  "  I  own  I  did  feel  vexed 
when  she  spoke  of  Eva  as  having 
been  as  it  were  contaminated  by 
being  a  Britannulist,  because  of 
the  law  enacting  the  Fixed  Period. 

"  She'd  better  face  it  out  at 
home  than  go  across  the  world  to 
hear  what  other  people  say  of  UP. 
It  may  be  all  very  well  as  far  as 
state  wisdom  goes  j  but  the  world 
isn't  ripe  for  it,  and  we  shall  only 
be  laughed  at." 

There  was  truth  in  this,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  concession  had 
also  been  made.  I  can  fancy  that 
an  easy  -  going  butterfly  should 
laugh  at  the  painful  industry  of  the 
ant ;  and  I  should  think  much  of 
the  butterfly  who  should  own  that 
he  was  only  a  butterfly  because  it 
was  the  age  of  butteiflies.  "The 
few  wise,"  said  I,  "  have  ever  been 
the  laughing-stock  of  silly  crowds." 

"  But  Eva  isn't  one  of  the  wise," 
she  replied,  "  and  would  be  laughed 
at  without  having  any  of  your 
philosophy  to  support  her.  How- 
ever, I  don't  suppose  the  man  is 
thinking  of  it." 

But  the  young  man  was  thinking 
of  it ;  and  had  so  far  made  up  his 
mind  before  he  went  as  to  ask  Eva 
to  marry  him  out  of  hand  and  re- 
turn with  him  to  England.  We 
heard  of  it  when  the  time  came, 
and  heard  also  that  Eva  had  de- 
clared that  she  could  not  make  up 
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her  mind  so  quickly.  That  was 
what  was  said  when  the  time  drew 
near  for  the  departure  of  the  yacht. 
But  we  did  not  hear  it  direct  from 
Eva,  nor  yet  from  Crasweller.  All 
these  tidings  came  to  us  from  Jack, 
and  Jack  was  in  this  instance 
somewhat  led  astray. 

Time  passed  on,  and  the  prac- 
tice on  the  little  Christchurch 
ground  was  continued.  Several 
accidents  happened,  but  the  crick- 
eters took  very  little  account  of 
these.  Jack  had  his  cheek  cut  open 
by  a  ball  running  off  his  bat  on  to 
his  face;  and  Eva,  who  saw  the 
accident,  was  carried  fainting  into 
the  house.  Sir  Kennington  behaved 
admirably,  and  himself  brought  him 
home  in  his  curricle.  We  were 
told  afterwards  that  this  was  done 
at  Eva's  directions,  because  old 
Crasweller  would  have  been  un- 
comfortable with  the  boy  in  his 
house,  seeing  that  he  could  not  in 
his  present  circumstances  receive 
me  or  my  wife.  Mrs  Neverbend 
swore  a  solemn  oath  that  Jack 
should  be  made  to  abandon  his 
cricket ;  but  Jack  was  playing  again 
the  next  day,  with  his  face  strapped 
up  athwart  and  across  with  repub- 
lican black-silk  adhesive.  When 
I  saw  Bobbs  at  work  over  him  I 
thought  that  one  side  of  his  face 
was  gone,  and  that  his  eye  would 
be  dreadfully  out  of  place.  "All 
his  chance  of  marrying  Eva  is 
gone,"  said  I  to  my  wife.  "The 
nasty  little  selfish  slut ! "  said  Mrs 
Neverbend.  But  at  two  the  next 
day  Jack  had  been  patched  up,  and 
nothing  could  keep  him  from  Little 
Christchurch.  Bobbs  was  with 
him  the  whole  morning,  and  as- 
sured his  mother  that  if  he  could 
go  out  and  take  exercise  his  eye 
would  be  all  right.  His  mother 
offered  to  take  a  walk  with  him 
in  the  city  park;  but  Bobbs  de- 
clared that  violent  exercise  would 
be  necessary  to  keep  the  eye  in 


its  right  place,  and  Jack  was  at 
Little  Christchurch  manipulating 
his  steam-bowler  in  the  afternoon. 
Afterwards  Littlebat,  one  of  the  Eng- 
lish professionals,  had  his  leg  broken , 
and  was  necessarily  laid  on  one 
side ;  and  young  Grundle  was  hurt 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  and 
never  showed  himself  again  on 
the  scene  of  danger.  "  My  life  is 
too  precious  in  the  Assembly  just 
at  present,"  he  said  to  me,  excus- 
ing himself.  He  alluded  to  the 
Fixed  Period  debate,  which  he 
knew  would  be  renewed  as  soon 
as  the  cricketers  were  gone.  I  no 
doubt  depended  very  much  on 
Abraham  Grundle,  and  assented. 
The  match  was  afterwards  carried 
on  with  fifteen  on  each  side ;  for 
though  each  party  had  spare  play- 
ers, they  could  not  agree  as  to  the 
use  of  them.  Our  next  man  was 
better  than  theirs,  they  said,  and 
they  were  anxious  that  we  should 
take  our  second  best,  to  which  our 
men  would  not  agree.  Therefore 
the  game  was  ultimately  played 
with  thirty  combatants. 

"  So  one  of  our  lot  is  to  come 
back  for  a  wife  almost  immediately," 
said  Lord  Marylebone  at  our  table 
the  day  before  the  match  was  to  be 
played. 

"  Oh,  indeed,  my  lord  ! "  said  Mrs 
Neverbend.  "  I  am  glad  to  find 
that  a  Britannula  young  lady  has 
been  so  effective.  Who  is  the 
gentleman?"  It  was  easy  to  see 
by  my  wife's  face,  and  to  know  by 
her  tone  of  voice,  that  she  was  much 
disturbed  by  the  news. 

"  Sir  Kennington,"  said  Lord 
Marylebone.  "  I  supposed  you  had 
all  heard  of  it."  Of  course  we  had 
all  heard  of  it;  but  Lord  Mary- 
lebone did  not  know  what  had 
been  Mrs  Neverbend's  wishes  for 
her  own  son. 

"We  did  know  that  Sir  Ken- 
nington had  been  very  attentive, 
but  there  is  no  knowing  what  that 
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means  from  you  foreign  gentlemen. 
It's  a  pity  that  poor  Eva,  who  is  a 
good  girl  in  her  way,  should  have 
her  head  turned."  This  came  from 
my  wife. 

"  Its  Oval's  head  that  is  turned," 
continued  his  lordship ;  "  I  never 
saw  a  man  so  bowled  over  in  my  life. 
He's  awfully  in  love  with  her." 

"  What  will  his  friends  say  at 
home?"  asked  Mrs  Keverbend. 

"  "We  understand  that  Miss  Cras- 
weller  is  to  have  a  large  fortune ; 
eight  or  ten  thousand  a-year  at  the 
least.  I  should  imagine  that  he  will 
be  received  with  open  arms  by  all 
the  Ovals  ;  and  as  for  a  foreigner, — 
we  don't  call  you  foreigners." 

"Why  not?"  said  I,  rather 
anxious  to  prove  that  we  were 
foreigners.  "  What  makes  a  for- 
eigner but  a  different  allegiance? 
Do  we  not  call  the  Americans 
foreigners  ? "  Great  Britain  and 
France  had  been  for  years  engaged 
in  the  great  maritime  contest  with 
the  united  fleets  of  Eussia  and 
America,  and  had  only  just  made 
that  glorious  peace  by  which,  as 
politicians  said,  all  the  world  was 
to  be  governed  for  the  future  ;  and 
after  that,  it  need  not  be  doubted 
but  that  the  Americans  were  foreign 
to  the  English  ; — and  if  the  Ameri- 
cans, why  not  the  Britannulists  ? 
We  had  separated  ourselves  from 
Great  Britain,  without  coming  to 
blows  indeed ;  but  still  our  own 
Hag,  the  Southern  Cross,  flew  as 
proudly  to  our  gentle  breezes  as 
ever  had  done  the  Union -jack 
amidst  the  inclemency  of  a  British 
winter.  It  was  the  flag  of  Britan- 
nula,  with  which  Great  Britain 
had  no  concern.  At  the  present 
moment  I  was  specially  anxious  to 
hear  a  distinguished  Englishman 
like  Lord  Marylebone  acknowledge 
that  we  were  foreigners.  "  If  we 
be  not  foreigners,  what  are  we,  my 
lord  ? " 

*'  Englishmen    of    course,"   said 


he.  "  What  else  1  Don't  you  talk 
English?" 

"  So  do  the  Americans,  my  lord," 
said  I,  with  a  smile  that  was  in- 
tended to  be  gracious.  "  Our  lan- 
guage is  spreading  itself  over  the 
world,  and  is  no  sign  of  nationality." 

"What  laws  do  you  obey?" 

"  English, — till  we  choose  to  re- 
peal them.  You  are  aware  that  we 
have  already  freed  ourselves  from 
the  stain  of  capital  punishment." 

"  Those  coins  pass  in  your  mar- 
ket-places ? "  Then  he  brought 
out  a  gold  piece  from  his  waistcoat- 
pocket,  and  slapped  it  down  on  the 
table.  It  was  one  of  those  pound& 
which  the  people  will  continue  to 
call  sovereigns,  although  the  name 
has  been  made  actually  illegal  for 
the  rendering  of  all  accounts. 
"Whose  is  this  image  and  super- 
scription ? "  he  asked.  "  And  yet 
this  was  paid  to  me  to-day  at  one 
of  your  banks,  and  the  lady  cashier 
asked  me  whether  I  would  take 
sovereigns.  How  will  you  get  over 
that,  Mr  President  ? " 

A  small  people,  —  numerically 
small, — cannot  of  course  do  every- 
thing at  once.  We  have  been  a 
little  slack  perhaps  in  instituting  a 
national  mint.  In  fact  there  was 
a  difficulty  about  the  utensil  by 
which  we  would  have  clapped  a 
Southern  Cross  over  the  British 
arms,  and  put  the  portrait  of  the 
Britannular  president  of  the  day, 
— mine  for  instance, — in  the  place 
where  the  face  of  the  British  mon- 
arch has  hitherto  held  its  own. 
I  have  never  pushed  the  question 
much,  lest  I  should  seem,  as  have 
done  some  presidents,  over  anxious 
to  exhibit  myself.  I  have  ever 
thought  more  of  the  glory  of  our 
race  than  of  putting  forward  my  own 
individual  self, — as  may  be  seen 
by  the  whole  history  of  the  college. 
"  I  will  not  attempt  to  get  over  it," 
I  said  ;  "  but  according  to  my  ideasr 
a  nation  does  not  depend  on  the 
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small  external  accidents  of  its  coin 
or  its  language." 

"  But  on  the  flag  which  it  flies. 
After  all,  a  bit  of  bunting  is  easy." 

"  Nor  on  its  flag,  Lord  Maryle- 
bone,  but  on  the  hearts  of  its 
people.  We  separated  from  the 
old  mother  country  with  no  quar- 
rel, with  no  ill-will ;  but  with  the 
mutual  friendly  wishes  of  both. 
If  there  be  a  trace  of  the  feeling  of 
antagonism  in  the  word  foreigners, 
I  will  not  use  it ;  but  British  sub- 
jects we  are  not,  and  never  can  be 
again."  This  I  said  because  I  felt 
that  there  was  creeping  up,  as  it 
were  in  the  very  atmosphere,  a 
feeling  that  England  should  be 
again  asked  to  annex  us,  so  as  to 
save  our  old  people  from  the  wise 
decision  to  which  our  own  Assem- 
bly had  come.  Oh  for  an  adaman- 
tine law  to  protect  the  human  race 
from  the  imbecility,  the  weakness, 
the  discontent,  and  the  extrava- 
gance of  old  age  !  Lord  Maryle- 
bone,  who  saw  that  I  was  in  earn- 
est, and  who  was  the  most  cour- 
teous of  gentlemen,  changed  the 
conversation.  I  had  already  ob- 
served that  he  never  spoke  about 
the  Fixed  Period  in  our  house, 
though,  in  the  condition  in  which 
the  community  then  was,  he  must 
have  heard  it  discussed  elsewhere. 

The  day  for  the  match  had  come. 
Jack's  face  was  so  nearly  healed 
that  Mrs  Neverbend  had  been 
brought  to  believe  entirely  in  the 
efficacy  of  violent  exercise  for  cuts 
and  bruises.  Grundle's  back  was 
still  bad,  and  the  poor  fellow 
with  the  broken  leg  could  only  be 
wheeled  out  in  front  of  the  veran- 
dah to  look  at  the  proceedings 
through  one  of  those  wonderful 
little  glasses  which  enable  the 
critic  to  see  every  motion  of  the 
players  at  half-a -mile's  distance. 
He  assured  me  that  the  precision 
with  which  Jack  set  his  steam- 
bowler  was  equal  to  that  of  one 
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of  those  Shoeburyness  gunners,  who 
can  hit  a  sparrow  as  far  as  they  can 
see  him,  on  condition  only  that 
they  know  the  precise  age  of  the 
bird.  I  gave  Jack  great  credit  in 
my  own  mind,  because  I  felt  that 
at  the  moment  he  was  much  down 
at  heart.  On  the  preceding  day  Sir 
Kennington  had  been  driving  Eva 
about  in  his  curricle,  and  Jack  had 
returned  home  tearing  his  hair. 
"They  do  it  on  purpose  to  put 
him  off  his  play,"  said  his  mother. 
But  if  so,  they  hadn't  known 
Jack.  Nor  indeed  had  I  quite 
known  him  up  to  this  time. 

I  was  bound  myself  to  see  the 
game,  because  a  special  tent  and  a 
special  glass  had  been  prepared  for 
the  President.  Crasweller  walked 
by  as  I  took  my  place,  but  he  only 
shook  his  head  sadly  and  was 
silent.  It  now  wanted  but  four 
months  to  his  deposition.  Though 
there  was  a  strong  party  in  his 
favour,  I  do  not  know  that  he 
meddled  much  with  it.  I  did  hear 
from  different  sources  that  he  still 
continued  to  assert  that  he  was 
only  nine  years  my  senior,  by 
which  he  intended  to  gain  the 
favour  of  a  postponement  of  his 
term  by  twelve  poor  months ;  but 
I  do  not  think  that  he  ever  lent 
himself  to  the  other  party.  Under 
my  auspices  he  had  always  voted 
for  the  Fixed  Period,  and  he 
could  hardly  oppose  it  now  in 
theory.  They  tossed  for  the  first 
innings,  and  the  English  club  won 
it.  It  was  all  England  against 
Britannula !  Think  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  two  countries.  We 
had,  however,  been  taught  to  believe 
that  no  community  ever  played 
cricket  as  did  the  Britannulans. 
The  English  went  in  first,  with 
the  two  baronets  at  the  wicket. 
They  looked  like  two  stout  Min- 
ervas  with  huge  cricket  helmets. 
I  know  a  picture  of  the  goddess, 
all  helmet,  spear,  and  petticoats, 
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carrying  her  spear  over  her  shoulder 
as  she  flies  through  the  air  over  the 
cities  of  the  earth.  Sir  Kenning- 
ton  did  not  fly,  hut  in  other  re- 
spects he  was  very  like  the  god- 
dess, so  completely  enveloped  was 
he  in  his  india-rubber  guards,  and 
so  wonderful  was  the  machine  upon 
his  head,  by  which  his  brain  and 
features  were  to  be  protected. 

As  he  took  his  place  upon  the 
ground  there  was  great  cheering. 
Then  the  steam-bowler  was  ridden 
into  its  place  by  the  attendant 
engineer,  and  Jack  began  his  work. 
I  could  see  the  colour  come  and 
go  in  his  face  as  he  carefully  placed 
the  ball  and  peeped  down  to  get 
its  bearing.  It  seemed  to  me  as 
though  he  were  taking  infinite  care 
to  level  it  straight  and  even  at  Sir 
Kennington's  head.  I  was  told 
afterwards  that  he  never  looked  at 
Sir  Kennington,  but  that,  having 
calculated  his  distance  by  means 
of  a  quicksilver  levelling-glass,  his 
object  was  to  throw  the  ball  on 
a  certain  inch  of  turf,  from  which 
it  might  shoot  into  the  wicket  at 
such  a  degree  as  to  make  it  very 
difficult  for  Sir  Kennington  to 
know  what  to  do  with  it.  It 
seemed  to  me  to  take  a  long  time, 
during  which  the  fourteen  men 
around  all  looked  as  though  each 
man  were  intending  to  hop  off 
to  some  other  spot  than  that  on 
which  he  was  standing.  There 
used,  I  am  told,  to  be  only  eleven 
of  these  men ;  but  now,  in  a  great 
match,  the  long-ofis  and  the  long- 
ons,  and  the  rest  of  them  are  all 
doubled.  The  double  long-off  was 
at  such  a  distance  that,  he  being  a 
small  man,  I  could  only  just  see 
him  through  the  field-glass  which 
I  kept  in  my  waistcoat  -  pocket. 
When  I  had  been  looking  hard 
at  them  for  what  seemed  to  be  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  men 
were  apparently  becoming  tired 
of  their  continual  hop,  and  when 


[Dec. 

Jack  had  stooped  and  kneeled  and 
sprawled,  with  one  eye  shut,  in 
every  conceivable  attitude,  on  a 
sudden  there  came  a  sharp  snap,  a 
little  smoke,  and  lo,  Sir  Kenning- 
ton Oval  was out ! 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it.  I 
myself  saw  the  two  bails  fly  away 
into  infinite  space,  and  at  once 
there  was  a  sound  of  kettle-drums, 
trumpets,  fifes,  and  clarionets.  It 
seemed  as  though  all  the  loud  music 
of  the  town  band  had  struck  up 
at  the  moment  with  their  shrillest 
notes.  And  a  huge  gun  was  let  off. 

"  And  let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpet  speak, 
The  trumpet  to  the  cannoneer  without, 
The  cannons  to  the  heavens,  the  heavens 

to  earth. 
Now  drinks  the  king  to  Hamlet." 

I  could  not  but  fancy,  at  these 
great  signs  of  success,  that  I  was 
Hamlet's  father. 

Sir  Kennington  Oval  was  out, — 
out  at  the  very  first  ball.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  about  it,  and 
Jack's  triumph  was  complete.  It 
was  melancholy  to  see  the  English 
Minerva,  as  he  again  shouldered 
his  spear  and  walked  back  to  his 
tent.  In  spite  of  Jack's  good  play, 
and  the  success  on  the  part  of  my 
own  countrymen,  I  could  not  but 
be  sorry  to  think  that  the  young 
baronet  had  come  half  round  the 
world  to  be  put  out  at  the  first  ball. 
There  was  a  cruelty  in  it — an  in- 
hospitality — which,  in  spite  of  the 
exigencies  of  the  game,  went  against 
the  grain.  Then,  when  the  shout- 
ing, and  the  holloaing,  and  the  fling- 
ing up  of  the  ball  were  still  going 
on,  I  remembered  that,  after  it,  he 
would  have  his  consolation  with 
Eva,  And  poor  Jack,  when  his 
short  triumph  was  over,  would  have 
to  reflect  that,  though  fortunate  in 
his  cricket,  he  was  unhappy  in  his 
love.  As  this  occurred  to  me,  I 
looked  back  towards  the  house,  and 
there,  from  a  little  lattice  window 
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at  the  end  of  the  verandah,  I  saw  a 
lady's  handkerchief  waving.  Could 
it  be  that  Eva  was  waving  it  so  as 
to  comfort  her  vanquished  British 
lover?  In  the  meantime  Minerva 
went  to  his  tent,  and  hid  himself 
among  sympathetic  friends ;  and  I 
was  told  afterwards  that  he  was 
allowed  half  a  pint  of  bitter  beer 
by  Dr  MacNuffery. 

After  nearly  half  an  hour  spent 
in  what  seemed  to  me  the  very 
ostentation  of  success,  another  man 
was  got  to  the  wickets.  This  was 
Stumps,  one  of  the  professionals, 
who  was  not  quite  so  much  like  a 
Minerva,  though  he,  too,  was  pro- 
digiously greaved.  Jack  again  set 
his  ball,  swoop  went  the  machine, 
and  Stumps  wriggled  his  bat.  He 
touched  the  ball,  and  away  it  flew 
behind  the  wicket.  Five  republi- 
can Minervas  ran  after  it  as  fast  as 
their  legs  could  carry  them ;  and  I 
was  told  by  a  gentleman  who  sat 
next  to  me  scoring,  that  a  dozen 
runs  had  been  made.  He  spant  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  explaining 
how,  in  the  old  times,  more  than 
six  at  a  time  were  never  scored. 
]STow  all  this  was  altered.  A  slight 
tip  counted  ever  so  much  more  than 
a  good  forward  blow,  because  the 
ball  went  behind  the  wicket.  Up 
flew  on  all  sides  of  the  ground 
figures  to  show  that  Stumps  had 
made  a  dozen,  and  two  British 
clarionets  were  blown  with  a  great 
deal  of  vigour.  Stumps  was  a 
thick-set,  solid,  solemn-looking  man, 
who  had  been  ridiculed  by  our  side 
as  being  much  too  old  for  the  game ; 
but  he  seemed  to  think  very  little 
of  Jack's  precise  machine.  He  kept 
chopping  at  the  ball,  which  always 
went  behind,  till  he  had  made  a 
great  score.  It  was  two  hours  be- 
fore Jack  had  sorely  lamed  him  in 
the  hip,  and  the  umpire  had  given 
it  leg-before- wicket.  Indeed  it  was 
leg-before-wicket,  as  the  poor  man 
felt  when  he  was  assisted  back  to  his 
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tent.  However,  he  had  scored  150. 
Sir  Lords  Longstop,  too,  had  run  up 
a  good  score  before  he  was  caught 
out  by  the  middle  long -off,  —  a 
marvellous  catch  they  all  said  it 
was, — and  our  trumpets  were  blown 
for  fully  five  minutes.  But  the  big 
gun  was  only  fired  when  a  ball  was 
hurled  from  the  machine  directly 
into  the  wicket. 

At  the  end  of  three  days  the 
Britishers  were  all  out,  and  the 
runs  were  numbered  in  four  figures. 
I  had  my  doubts,  as  I  looked  at 
the  contest,  whether  any  of  them 
would  be  left  to  play  out  the  match. 
I  was  informed  that  I  was  expected 
to  take  the  president's  seat  every 
day  ;  but  when  I  heard  that  there 
were  to  be  two  innings  for  each  set, 
I  positively  declined.  But  Cras- 
weller  took  my  place;  and  I  was  told 
that  a  gleam  of  joy  shot  across  his 
worn,  sorrowful  face  when  Sir  Ken- 
nington  began  the  second  innings 
with  ten  runs.  Could  he  really 
wish,  in  his  condition,  to  send  his 
daughter  away  to  England  simply 
that  she  might  be  a  baronet's  wife  ? 

When  the  Britannulists  went  in 
for  the  second  time,  they  had  1500 
runs  to  get ;  and  it  was  said  after- 
wards that  Grundle  had  bet  four  to 
one  against  his  own  side.  This  was 
thought  to  be  very  shabby  on  his 
part,  though,  if  such  was  the  bet- 
ting, I  don't  see  why  he  should 
lose  his  money  by  backing  his 
friends.  Jack  declared  in  my 
hearing  that  he  would  not  put  a 
shilling  on.  He  did  not  wish  either 
to  lose  his  money  or  to  bet  against 
himself.  But  he  was  consider- 
ably disheartened  when  he  told  me 
that  he  was  not  going  in  on  the 
first  day  of  their  second  innings. 
He  had  not  done  much  when  the 
Britannulists  were  in  before, — had 
only  made  some  thirty  or  forty 
runs ;  and,  worse  than  that,  Sir 
Kennington  Oval  had  scored  up  to 
300.  They  told  me  that  his  Pallas 
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helmet  was  shaken  with  tremendous 
energy  as  he  made  his  running. 
And,  again,  that  man  Stumps  had 
seemed  to  be  invincible,  though 
still  lame,  and  had  carried  out  his 
bat  with  a  tremendous  score.  He 
trudged  away  without  any  sign  of 
triumph  ;  but  Jack  said  that  the 
professional  was  the  best  man  they 
had. 

On  the  second  day  of  our  party's 
second  innings, — the  last  day  but 
one  of  the  match, — Jack  went  in. 
They  had  only  made  150  runs  on 
the  previous  day,  and  three  wickets 
were  down.  Our  kettle-drums  had 
had  but  little  opportunity  for  mak- 
ing themselves  heard.  Jack  was 
very  despondent,  and  had  had  some 
tiff  with  Eva.  He  had  asked  Eva 
whether  she  were  not  going  to  Eng- 
land, and  Eva  had  said  that  per- 
haps she  might  do  so  if  some 
Britannulists  did  not  do  their  duty. 
Jack  had  chosen  to  take  this  as  a 
bit  of  genuine  impertinence,  and 
had  been  very  sore  about  it. 
Stumps  was  bowling  from  the 
British  catapult,  and  very  nearly 
gave  Jack  his  quietus  during  the 
first  over.  He  hit  wildly,  and  four 
balls  passed  him  without  touching 
his  wicket.  Then  came  his  turn 
again,  and  he  caught  the  first  ball 
with  his  JSTeverbend  spring-bat, — 
for  he  had  invented  it  himself, — 
such  a  swipe,  as  he  called  it,  that 
nobody  has  ever  yet  been  able  to 
find  the  ball.  The  story  goes  that 
it  went  right  up  to  the  verandah, 
and  that  Eva  picked  it  up,  and  has 
treasured  it  ever  since. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  during  the 
whole  of  that  day  and  the  next, 
nobody  was  able  to  get  him  out. 
There  was  a  continual  banging  of 
the  kettle-drum,  which  seemed  to 
give  him  renewed  spirits.  Every 
ball  as  it  came  to  him  was  sent 
away  into  infinite  space.  All  the 
Englishmen  were  made  to  retire  to 
further  distances  from  the  wickets, 
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and  to  stand  about  almost  at  the 
extremity  of  the  ground.  The 
management  of  the  catapults  was 
intrusted  to  one  man  after  another, 
— but  in  vain.  Then  they  sent  the 
catapults  away,  and  tried  the  old- 
fashioned  slow  bowling.  It  was  all 
the  same  to  Jack.  He  would  not 
be  tempted  out  of  his  ground,  but 
stood  there  awaiting  the  ball,  let  it 
come  ever  so  slowly.  Through  the 
first  of  the  two  days  he  stood  be- 
fore his  wicket,  hitting  to  the  right 
and  the  left,  till  hope  seemed  to 
spring  up  again  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Britannulists.  And  I  could  see 
that  the  Englishmen  were  becom- 
ing nervous  and  uneasy,  although 
the  odds  were  still  much  in  their 
favour. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  day  Jack 
had  scored  above  500 ; — but  eleven 
wickets  had  gone  down,  and  only 
three  of  the  most  inferior  players 
were  left  to  stand  up  with  him.  It 
was  considered  that  Jack  must  still 
make  another  500  before  the  game 
would  be  won.  This  would  allow 
only  twenty  each  to  the  other  three 
players.  "But,"  said  Eva  to  me 
that  evening,  "  they'll  never  get  the 
twenty  each." 

"  And  on  which  side  are  you, 
Eva  1 "  I  inquired,  with  a  smile.  For 
in  truth  I  did  believe  at  that  mo- 
ment that  she  was  engaged  to  the 
baronet. 

"  How  dare  you  ask,  Mr  !N"ever- 
bend  ? "  she  demanded,  with  indig- 
nation. "  Am  not  I  a  Brittanu- 
list  as  well  as  you  1 "  And  as  she 
walked  away  I  could  see  that  there 
was  a  tear  in  her  eye. 

On  the  last  day  feelings  were 
carried  to  a  pitch  which  was  more 
befitting  the  last  battle  of  a  great 
war, — some  Waterloo  of  other  ages, 
— than  the  finishing  of  a  prolonged 
game  of  cricket.  Men  looked,  and 
moved,  and  talked  as  though  their 
all  were  at  stake.  I  cannot  say 
that  the  Englishmen  seemed  to  hate 
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us,  or  we  them ;  but  that  the  affair 
was  too  serious  to  admit  of  playful 
words  between  the  parties.  And 
those  unfortunates  who  had  to  stand 
up  with  Jack  were  so  afraid  of 
themselves  that  they  were  like 
young  country  orators  about  to 
make  their  first  speeches.  Jack 
was  silent,  determined,  and  yet  in- 
wardly proud  of  himself,  feeling 
that  the  whole  future  success  of 
the  republic  was  on  his  shoulders. 
He  ordered  himself  to  be  called  at 
a  certain  hour,  and  the  assistants 
in  our  household  listened  to  his 
words  as  though  feeling  that  every- 
thing depended  on  their  obedience. 
He  would  not  go  out  on  his  bicycle, 
as  fearing  that  some  accident  might 
occur.  "Although,  ought  I  not  to 
wish  that  I  might  be  struck  dead  ?  " 
he  said;  "as  then  all  the  world 
would  know  that  though  beaten,  it 
had  been  by  the  hand  of  God,  and 
not  by  our  default."  It  astonished 
me  to  find  that  the  boy  was  quite 
as  eager  about  his  cricket  as  I  was 
about  my  Fixed  Period. 

At  eleven  o'clock  I  was  in  my 
seat,  and  on  looking  round,  I  could 
see  that  all  the  rank  and  fashion 
of  Eritannula  were  at  the  ground. 
But  all  the  rank  and  fashion  were 
there  for  nothing,  unless  they  had 
come  armed  with  glasses.  The 
spaces  required  by  the  cricketers 
were  so  enormous  that  otherwise 
they  could  not  see  anything  of  the 
play.  Under  my  canopy  there 
was  room  for  five,  of  which  I  was 
supposed  to  be  able  to  fill  the 
middle  thrones.  On  the  two  others 
sat  those  who  officially  scored  the 
game.  One  seat  had  been  demanded 
for  Mrs  Keverbend.  "  I  will  see  his 
fate, — whether  it  be  his  glory  or 
his  fall," — said  his  mother,  with 
true  Roman  feeling.  For  the  other 
Eva  had  asked,  and  of  course  it 
had  been  awarded  to  her.  When 
the  play  began,  Sir  Kennington  was 
at  the  catapult  and  Jack  at  the 
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opposite  wicket,  and  I  could  hardly 
say  for  which  she  felt  the  extreme 
interest  which  she  certainly  did 
exhibit.  I,  as  the  day  went  on, 
found  myself  worked  up  to  such 
excitement  that  I  could  hardly  keep 
my  hat  on  my  head  or  behave  my- 
self with  becoming  presidential 
dignity.  At  one  period,  as  I  shall 
have  to  tell,  I  altogether  disgraced 
myself. 

There  seemed  to  be  an  opinion 
that  Jack  would  either  show  him- 
self at  once  unequal  to  the  occasion, 
and  immediately  be  put  out, — 
which  opinion  I  think  that  all 
Gladstonopolis  was  inclined  to 
hold, — or  else  that  he  would  get 
his  "  eye  in "  as  he  called  it,  and 
go  on  as  long  as  the  three  others 
could  keep  their  bats.  I  know  that 
his  own  opinion  was  the  same  as 
that  general  in  the  city,  and  I  feared 
that  his  very  caution  at  the  outset 
would  be  detrimental  to  him.  The 
great  object  on  our  side  was  that 
Jack  should,  as  nearly  as  possible^ 
be  always  opposite  to  the  bowler. 
He  was  to  take  the  four  first  balls, 
making  but  one  run  off  the  last, 
and  then  beginning  another  over  at 
the  opposite  end  do  the  same  thing 
again.  It  was  impossible  to  manage 
this  exactly  ;  but  something  might 
be  done  towards  effecting  it. 
There  were  the  three  men  with 
whom  to  work  during  the  day. 
The  first  unfortunately  was  soon 
made  to  retire ;  but  Jack,  who  had 
walked  up  to  my  chair  during  the 
time  allowed  for  fetching  down  the 
next  man,  told  me  that  he  had 
'•'  got  his  eye,"  and  I  could  see  a 
settled  look  of  fixed  purpose  in  his 
face.  He  bowed  most  gracefully  to 
Eva,  who  was  so  stirred  by  emotion 
that  she  could  not  allow  herself  to 
speak  a  word.  "  Oh  Jack,  I  pray 
for  you ;  I  pray  for  you,"  said  his 
mother.  Jack,  I  fancy,  thought 
more  of  Eva's  silence  than  of  his 
mother's  prayer. 
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Jack  went  back  to  his  place,  and 
hit  the  first  ball  with  such  energy 
that  he  drove  it  into  the  other 
stumps  and  smashed  them  to  pieces. 
Everybody  declared  that  such  a 
thing  had  never  been  before 
achieved  at  cricket, — and  the  ball 
passed  on,  and  eight  or  ten  runs 
were  scored.  After  that  Jack 
seemed  to  be  mad  with  cricketing 
power.  He  took  off  his  greaves, 
declaring  that  they  impeded  his 
running,  and  threw  away  altogether 
his  helmet.  "  Oh,  Eva,  is  he  not 
handsome1?"  said  his  mother,  in 
ecstasy,  hanging  across  my  chair. 
Eva  sat  quiet,  without  a  sign.  It 
did  not  become  me  to  say  a  word, 
but  I  did  think  that  he  was  very 
handsome; — and  I  thought  also 
how  uncommonly  hard  it  would 
be  to  hold  him  if  he  should  chance 
to  win  the  game.  Let  him  make 
what  orations  he  might  against  the 
Fixed  Period,  all  Gladstonopolis 
would  follow  him  if  he  won  this 
game  of  cricket  for  them. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  describe  all 
the  scenes  of  that  day,  nor  the 
growing  anxiety  of  the  Englishmen 
as  Jack  went  on  with  one  hundred 
after  another.  He  had  already 
scored  nearly  1000  when  young 
Grabbe  was  caught  out.  Young 
Grabbe  was  very  popular,  because 
he  was  so  altogether  unlike  his 
partner  Grundle.  He  was  a  fine 
frank  fellow,  and  was  Jack's  great 
friend.  "  I  don't  mean  to  say  that 
he  can  really  play  cricket,"  Jack 
had  said  that  morning,  speaking 
with  great  authority;  "but  he  is 
the  best  fellow  in  the  world,  and 
will  do  exactly  what  you  ask  him." 
But  he  was  out  now;  and  Jack, 
with  over  200  still  to  make,  de- 
clared that  he  gave  up  the  battle 
almost  as  lost. 

"  Don't  say  that,  Mr  Neverbend," 
whispered  Eva. 

"  Ah  yes ;  we're  gone  coons. 
Even  your  sympathy  cannot  bring 


us  round  now.     If  anything  could 
do  it  that  would  ! " 

"  In  my  opinion,"  continued  Eva, 
"  Britannula  will  never  be  beaten 
as  long  as  Mr  Neverbend  is  at  the 
wicket." 

"Sir  Kennington  has  been  too 
much  for  us,  I  fear,"  said  Jack,  with 
a  forced  smile,  as  he  retired. 

There  was  now  but  the  one  hope 
left.  Mr  Brittlereed  remained,  but 
he  was  all.  Mr  Brittlereed  was  a 
gentleman  who  had  advanced  nearer 
to  his  Fixed  Period  than  any  other 
of  the  cricketers.  He  was  nearly 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  was 
regarded  by  them  all  as  quite  an 
old  man.  He  was  supposed  to 
know  all  the  rules  of  the  game, 
and  to  be  rather  quick  in  keeping 
the  wicket.  But  Jack  had  declared 
that  morning  that  he  could  not  hit 
a  ball  in  a  week  of  Sundays.  "  He 
oughtn't  to  be  here,"  Jack  had 
whispered ;  "  but  you  know  how 
those  things  are  managed."  I  did 
not  know  how  those  things  were 
managed,  but  I  was  sorry  that  he 
should  be  there,  as  Jack  did  not 
seem  to  want  him. 

Mr  Brittlereed  now  went  to  his 
wicket,  and  was  bound  to  receive 
the  first  ball.  This  he  did ;  made 
one  run,  whereas  he  might  have 
made  two,  and  then  had  to  begin 
'the  war  over.  It  certainly  seemed 
as  though  he  had  done  it  on  pur- 
pose. Jack  in  his  passion  broke 
the  handle  of  his  spring-bat,  and 
then  had  half-a-dozen  brought  to 
him  in  order  that  he  might  choose 
another.  "  It  was  his  favourite 
bat,"  said  his  mother,  and  buried 
her  face  in  her  handkerchief. 

I  never  understood  how  it  was 
that  Mr  Brittlereed  lived  through 
that  over ;  but  he  did  live,  although 
he  never  once  touched  the  ball. 
Then  it  came  to  be  Jack's  turn, 
and  he  at  once  scored  thirty-nine 
during  the  over,  leaving  himself  at 
the  proper  wicket  for  recommenc- 
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ing  the  operation.  I  think  that 
this  gave  him  new  life.  It  added, 
at  any  rate,  new  fire  to  every  Brit- 
annulist  on  the  ground,  and  I  must 
say  that  after  that  Mr  Brittlereed 
managed  the  matter  altogether  to 
Jack's  satisfaction.  Over  after 
over  Jack  went  on,  and  received 
every  ball  that  was  bowled.  They 
tried  their  catapult  with  single, 
double,  and  even  treble  action.  Sir 
Kennington  did  his  best,  flinging 
the  ball  with  his  most  tremendous 
impetus,  and  then  just  rolling  it 
up  with  what  seemed  to  me  the 
most  provoking  languor.  It  was 
all  the  same  to  Jack.  He  had 
in  truth  got  his  "eye  in,"  and  as 
surely  as  the  ball  came  to  him,  it 
was  sent  away  to  some  most  distant 
part  of  the  ground.  The  Britishers 
were  mad  with  dismay  as  Jack 
worked  his  way  on  through  the 
last  hundred.  It  was  piteous  to 
see  the  exertions  which  poor  Mr 
Brittlereed  made  in  running  back- 
wards and  forwards  across  the 
ground.  They  tried,  I  think,  to 
bustle  him  by  the  rapid  succession 
of  their  bowling.  But  the  only 
result  was  that  the  ball  was  sent 
still  further  off  when  it  reached 
Jack's  wicket.  At  last,  just  as 
every  clock  upon  the  ground  struck 
six  with  that  wonderful  unanimity 
which  our  clocks  have  attained 
since  they  were  all  regulated  by 
wires  from  Greenwich,  Jack  sent 
a  ball  flying  up  into  the  air,  per- 
fectly regardless  whether  it  might 
be  caught  or  not,  knowing  well 
that  the  one  now  needed  would 
be  scored  before  it  could  come 
down  from  the  heavens  into  the 
hands  of  any  Englishman.  It  did 
come  down,  and  was  caught  by 
Stumps,  but  by  that  time  Britan- 
nula  had  won  her  victory.  Jack's 
total  score  during  that  innings  was 
1275.  I  doubt  whether  in  the 
annals  of  cricket  any  record;  is 
made  of  a  better  innings  than  that. 


Then  it  was  that,  with  an  absence 
of  that  presence  of  mind  which 
the  president  of  a  republic  should 
always  remember,  I  took  off  my 
hat  and  flung  it  into  the  air. 

Jack's  triumph  would  have  been 
complete,  only  that  it  was  ludicrous 
to  those  who  could  not  but  think, 
as  I  did,  of  the  very  little  matter 
as  to  which  the  contest  had  been 
raised;  —  just  a  game  of  cricket 
which  two  sets  of  boys  had  been 
playing,  and  which  should  have 
been  regarded  as  no  more  than  an 
amusement — as  a  pastime,  by  which 
to  refresh  themselves  between  their 
work.  But  they  regarded  it  as 
though  a  great  national  combat  had 
been  fought,  and  the  Britannulists 
looked  upon  themselves  as  though 
they  had  been  victorious  against 
England.  It  was  absurd  to  see 
Jack  as  he  was  carried  back  to 
Gladstonopolis  as  the  hero  of  the 
occasion,  and  to  hear  him,  as  he 
made  his  speeches  at  the  dinner 
which  was  given  on  the  day,  and 
at  which  he  was  called  upon  to 
take  the  chair.  I  was  glad  to  see, 
however,  that  he  was  not  quite  so 
glib  with  his  tongue  as  he  had  been 
when  addressing  the  people.  He 
hesitated  a  good  deal,  nay,  almost 
broke  down,  when  he  gave  the 
health  of  Sir  Kennington  Oval  and 
the  British  sixteen;  and  I  was 
quite  pleased  to  hear  Lord  Mary- 
lebone  declare  to  his  mother  that 
he  was  "a  wonderfully  nice  boy." 
I  think  the  English  did  try  to  turn 
it  off  a  little,  as  though  they  had 
only  come  out  there  just  for  the 
amusement  of  the  voyage.  But 
Giundle,  who  had  now  become 
quite  proud  of  his  country,  and  who 
lamented  loudly  that  he  should 
have  received  so  severe  an  injury 
in  preparing  for  the  game,  would 
not  let  this  pass.  "  My  lord,"  he 
said,  "  what  is  your  population  1 " 
Lord  Marylebone  named  sixty  mil- 
lion. "We  are  but  two  hundred 
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and  fifty  thousand,"  said  Grundle, 
"and  see  what  we  have  done." 
"We  are  cocks  fighting  on  our  own 
dunghill,"  said  Jack,  "and  that 
does  make  a  deal  of  difference." 

But  I  was  told  that  Jack  had 
spoken  a  word  to  Eva  in  quite  a 
different  spirit  before  he  had  left 


Little  Christchurch.  "After  all, 
Eva,  Sir  Kennington  has  not  quite 
trampled  us  under  his  feet,"  he 
said. 

"  Who  thought  that  he  would?  " 
said  Eva.  "My  heart  has  never 
fainted,  whatever  some  others  may 
have  done." 


CHAPTER   VI. — THE   COLLEGE. 


I  was  surprised  to  see  that  Jack, 
who  was  so  bold  in  playing  his 
match,  and  who  had  been  so  well 
-able  to  hold  his  own  against  the 
Englishmen, — who  had  been  made 
a  hero,  and  had  carried  off  his 
heroism  so  well, — should  have  been 
so  shamefaced  and  bashful  in  regard 
to  Eva.  He  was  like  a  silly  boy, 
hardly  daring  to  look  her  in  the 
face,  instead  of  the  gallant  captain 
of  the  band  who  had  triumphed 
over  all  obstacles.  Bat  I  perceived, 
though  it  seemed  that  he  did  not, 
that  she  was  quite  prepared  to  give 
herself  to  him,  and  that  there  was 
no  real  obstacle  between  him  and 
all  the  flocks  and  herds  of  Little 
Christchurch.  Not  much  had  been 
seen  or  heard  of  Gruudle  during  the 
match,  and  as  far  as  Eva  was  con- 
cerned, he  had  succumbed  as  soon  as 
Sir  Kennington  Oval  had  appeared 
upon  the  scene.'  He  had  thought 
so  much  of  the  English  baronet  as 
to  have  been  cowed  and  quenched 
by  his  grandeur.  And  Sir  Ken- 
nington himself  had,  I  think,  been 
in  earnest  before  the  days  of  the 
cricket -match.  But  I  could  see 
now  that  Eva  had  merely  played 
him  off  against  Jack,  thinking  there- 
by to  induce  the  younger  swain  to 
speak  his  mind.  This  had  made 
Jack  more  than  ever  intent  on 
beating  Sir  Kennington,  but  had 
not  as  yet  had  the  effect  which  Eva 
had  intended.  "  It  will  all  come 
right,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  as  soon 
as  these  Englishmen  have  left  the 


island."  But  then  my  mind  re- 
verted to  the  Fixed  Period,  and 
to  the  fast  -  approaching  time  for 
Crasweller's  deposition.  We  were 
now  nearly  through  February,  and 
the  thirtieth  of  June  was  the  day 
on  which  he  ought  to  be  led  to  the 
college.  It  was  my  first  anxiety 
to  get  rid  of  these  Englishmen  be- 
fore the  subject  should  be  again 
ventilated.  I  own  I  was  anxious 
that  they  should  not  return  to 
their  country  with  their  prejudices 
strengthened  by  what  they  might 
hear  at  Gladstonopolis.  If  I  could 
only  get  them  to  go  before  the  mat- 
ter was  again  debated,  it  might  be 
that  no  strong  public  feeling  would 
be  excited  in  England  till  it  was  too 
late.  That  was  my  first  desire  ;  but 
then  I  was  also  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  Jack  for  a  short  time.  The  more 
I  thought  of  Eva  and  the  flocks, 
the  more  determined  was  I  not  to 
allow  the  personal  interests  of  my 
boy — and  therefore  my  own — to 
clash  in  any  way  with  the  perform- 
ance of  my  public  duties. 

I  heard  that  the  Englishmen  were 
not  to  go  till  another  week  had 
elapsed.  A  week  was  necessary  to 
recruit  their  strength  and  to  enable 
them  to  pack  up  their  bats  and 
bicycles.  Neither,  however,  were 
packed  up  till  the  day  before  they 
started;  for  the  track  down  to  Lit- 
tle Christchurch  was  crowded  with 
them,  and  they  were  still  practising 
as  though  another  match  were  con- 
templated. I  was  very  glad  to  have 
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Lord  Marylebone  as  an  inmate  in 
our  house,  but  I  acknowledge  that 
I  was  anxious  for  him  to  say  some- 
thing as  to  his  departure.  "  We 
have  been  very  proud  to  have  you 
here,  my  lord,"  I  remarked. 

"I  cannot  say  that  we  are  very 
proud,"  he  replied,  "because  we 
have  been  so  awfully  licked.  Bar- 
ring that,  I  never  spent  a  pleasanter 
two  months  in  my  life,  and  should 
not  be  at  all  unwilling  to  stay  for 
another.  Your  mode  of  life  here 
seems  to  me  to  be  quite  delightful, 
and  we  have  been  thinking  so  much 
of  our  cricket,  that  I  have  hardly 
as  yet  had  a  moment  to  look  at 
your  institutions.  "What  is  all  this 
about  the  Fixed  Period?"  Jack, 
who  was  present,  put  on  a  serious 
face,  and  assumed  that  air  of  deter- 
mination which  I  was  beginning  to 
fear.  Mrs  Neverbend  pursed  up 
her  lips,  and  said  nothing ;  but  I 
knew  what  was  passing  through  her 
mind.  I  managed  to  turn  the  con- 
versation, but  I  was  aware  that  I 
did  it  very  lamely. 

"  Jack,"  I  said  to  my  son,  "  I 
got  a  post-card  from  New  Zealand 
yesterday/'  The  boats  had  just 
begun  to  run  between  the  two 
islands  six  days  a  -  week,  and  as 
their  regular  contract  pace  was 
twenty -five  miles  an  hour,  it  was 
just  an  easy  day's  journey. 

"  What  said  the  post-card?" 

"  There's  plenty  of  time  for 
Mount  Earnshawe  yet.  They  all 
say  the  autumn  is  the  best.  The 
snow  is  now  disappearing  in  great 
quantities." 

Bat  an  old  bird  is  not  to  be 
caught  with  chaff.  Jack  was  de- 
termined not  to  go  to  the  Eastern 
Alps  this  year;  and  indeed,  as  I 
found,  not  to  go  till  this  question 
of  the  Fixed  Period  should  be 
settled.  I  told  him  that  he  was 
a  fool.  Although  he  would  have 
been  wrong  to  assist  in  depositing 
his  father-in-law  for  the  sake  of 


getting  the  herd  and  flocks  himself, 
as  Grundle  would  have  done,  never- 
theless he  was  hardly  bound  by 
any  feelings  of  honour  or  conscience 
to  keep  old  Crasweller  at  Little 
Christchurch  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  laws  of  the  land.  But  all 
this  I  could  not  explain  to  him, 
and  was  obliged  simply  to  take  it 
as  a  fact  that  he  would  not  join  an 
Alpine  party  for  Mount  Earnshawe 
this  year.  As  I  thought  of  all  this, 
I  almost  feared  Jack's  presence  in 
Gladstonopolis  more  than  that  of 
the  young  Englishmen. 

It  was  clear,  however,  that  no- 
thing could  be  done  till  the  English- 
men were  gone,  and  as  I  had  a  day 
at  my  disposal  I  determined  to  walk 
up  to  the  college  and  meditate 
there  on  the  conduct  which  it 
would  be  my  duty  to  follow  dur- 
ing the  next  two  months.  The 
college  was  about  five  miles  from 
the  town,  at  the  side  opposite  to 
you  as  you  enter  the  town  from 
Little  Christchurch,  and  I  had 
some  time  since  made  up  my  mind 
how,  in  the  bright  genial  days 
of  our  pleasant  winter,  I  would 
myself  accompany  Mr  Crasweller 
through  the  city  in  an  open  bar- 
ouche as  I  took  him  to  be  deposited, 
through  admiring  crowds  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  I  had  not  then 
thought  that  he  would  be  a  recreant, 
or  that  he  would  be  deterred  by  the 
fear  of  departure  from  enjoying 
the  honours  which  would  be  paid 
to  him.  But  how  different  now 
was  his  frame  of  mind  from  that 
glorious  condition  to  which  I  had 
looked  forward  in  my  sanguine 
hopes  !  Had  it  been  I,  I  myself, 
how  proud  should  I  have  been  of 
my  country  and  its  wisdom,  had  I 
been  led  aloug  as  a  first  hero,  to 
anticipate  the  euthanasia  prepared 
for  me  !  As  it  was,  I  hired  an  in- 
side cab,  and  hiding  myself  in  the 
corner,  was  carried  away  to  the 
college  unseen  by  any. 
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The  place  was  called  Necropolis. 
The  name  had  always  been  distaste- 
ful to  me,  as  I  had  never  wished  to 
join  with  it  the  feeling  of  death. 
Various  names  had  been  proposed 
for  the  site.  Young  Grundle  had 
suggested  Cremation  Hall,  because 
such  was  the  ultimate  end  to  which 
the  mere  husks  and  hulls  of  the 
citizens  were  destined.  But  there 
was  something  undignified  in  the 
sound, —  as  though  we  were  talk- 
ing of  a  dancing  saloon  or  a 
music  hall, —  and  I  would  have 
none  of  it.  My  idea  was  to  give 
to  the  mind  some  notion  of  an 
approach  to  good  things  to  come, 
and  I  proposed  to  call  the  place 
"Aditus."  But  men  said  that 
it  was  unmeaning,  and  declared 
that  Britannulists  should  never  be 
ashamed  to  own  the  truth.  Necro- 
polis sounded  well,  they  said,  and 
argued  that  though  no  actual  re- 
mains of  the  body  might  be  left 
there,  still  the  tablets  would  re- 
main. Therefore  Necropolis  it  was 
called.  I  had  hoped  that  a  smiling 
hamlet  might  grow  up  at  the  gate, 
inhabited  by  those  who  would  ad- 
minister to  the  wants  of  the  depos- 
ited; but  I  had  forgot  that  the 
deposited  must  come  first.  The 
hamlet  had  not  yet  built  itself,  and 
round  the  handsome  gates  there 
was  nothing  at  present  but  a  desert. 
^Yhile  landinBritannulawas  plenty, 
no  one  had  cared  to  select  ground 
so  near  to  those  awful  furnaces  by 
which  the  mortal  clay  should  be 
transported  into  the  air.  From  the 
gates  up  to  the  temple  which  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  grounds, — that 
temple  in  which  the  last  scene  of  life 
was  to  be  encountered, — there  ran 
a  broad  gravel  path,  which  was  in- 
tended to  become  a  beautiful  avenue. 
It  was  at  present  planted  alternately 
with  eucalypti  and  ilexes — the  gum- 
trees  for  the  present  generation,  and 
the  green-oaks  for  those  to  come ; 
but  even  the  gum-trees  had  not  as 


yet  done  much  to  give  a  furnished 
appearance  to  the  place.  Some  had 
demanded  that  cedars  and  yew-trees 
should  be  placed  there,  and  I  had 
been  at  great  pains  to  explain  to 
them  that  our  object  should  be  to 
make  the  spot  cheerful,  rather  than 
sad.  Round  the  temple,  at  the  back 
of  it,  were  the  sets  of  chambers  in 
which  were  to  live  the  deposited 
during  their  year  of  probation. 
Some  of  these  were  very  handsome, 
and  were  made  so,  no  doubt,  with 
a  view  of  alluring  the  first  comers. 
In  preparing  wisdom  for  babes,  it 
is  necessary  to  wrap  up  its  precepts 
in  candied  sweets.  But,  though 
handsome,  they  were  at  present 
anything  but  pleasant  abodes. 
Not  one  of  them  had  as  yet  been 
inhabited.  As  I  looked  at  them, 
knowing  Crasweller  as  well  as  I 
did,  I  almost  ceased  to  wonder  at 
his  timidity.  A  hero  was  wanted ; 
but  Crasweller  was  no  hero.  Then 
further  off,  but  still  in  the  circle 
round  the  temple,  there  were  smal- 
ler abodes,  less  luxurious,  but  still 
comfortable,  all  of  which  would  in  a 
few  short  years  be  inhabited, — if 
the  Fixed  Period  could  be  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  my  pro- 
ject. And  foundations  had  been 
made  for  others  still  smaller, — for 
a  whole  township  of  old  men  and 
women,  as  in  the  course  of  the  next 
thirty  years  they  might  come  hurry- 
ing on  to  find  their  last  abode  in 
the  college.  I  had  already  selected 
one,  not  by  any  means  the  finest  or 
the  largest,  for  myself  and  my  wife, 
in  which  we  might  prepare  our- 
selves for  the  grand  departure. 
But  as  for  Mrs  Neverbend,  noth- 
ing would  bring  her  to  set  foot 
within  the  precincts  of  the  college 
ground.  "Before  those  next  ten 
years  are  gone,"  she  would  say, 
"  common-sense  will  have  interfered 
to  let  folks  live  out  their  lives  pro- 
perly." It  had  been  quite  useless 
for  me  to  attempt  to  make  her  un- 
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derstand  how  unfitting  was  such  a 
speech  for  the  wife  of  the  President 
of  the  Eepublic.  My  wife's  oppo- 
sition had  been  an  annoyance  to 
me  from  the  first,  but  I  had  con- 
soled myself  by  thinking  how  im- 
possible it  always  is  to  imbue  a 
woman's  mind  with  a  logical  idea. 
And  though,  in  all  respects  of  do- 
mestic life,  Mrs  Neverbend  is  the 
best  of  women,  even  among  women 
she  is  the  most  illogical. 

I  now  inspected  the  buildings  in 
a  sad  frame  of  mind,  asking  myself 
whether  it  would  ever  come  to  pass 
that  they  should  be  inhabited  for 
their  intended  purpose.  When  the 
Assembly,  in  compliance  with  my 
advice,  had  first  enacted  the  law 
of  the  Fixed  Period,  a  large  sum 
had  been  voted  for  these  buildings. 
As  the  enthusiasm  had  worn  off, 
men  had  asked  themselves  whether 
the  money  had  not  been  wasted, 
and  had  said  that  for  so  small  a 
community  the  college  had  been 
planned  on  an  absurdly  grand 
scale.  Still  I  had  gone  on,  and  had 
watched  them  as  they  grew  from 
day  to  day,  and  had  allowed  no 
shilling  to  be  spared  in  perfecting 
them.  In  my  earlier  years  I  had 
been  very  successful  in  the  wool 
trade,  and  had  amassed  what  men 
called  a  large  fortune.  During  the 
last  two  or  three  years  I  had  de- 
voted a  great  portion  of  this  to 
the  external  adornment  of  the 
college,  not  without  many  words 
on  the  matter  from  Mrs  Never- 
bend.  "Jack  is  to  be  ruined," 
she  had  said,  "in  order  that  all 
the  old  men  and  women  may  be 
killed  artistically."  This  and  other 
remarks  of  the  kind  I  was  doomed 
to  bear.  It  was  a  part  of  the  diffi- 
culty which,  as  a  great  reformer,  I 
must  endure.  But  now,  as  I  walked 
mournfully  among  the  disconsolate 
and  half-finished  buildings,  I  could 
not  but  ask  myself  as  to  the  pur- 
pose to  which  my  money  had  been 
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devoted.  And  I  could  not  but  tell 
myself  that  if  in  coming  years  theee 
tenements  should  be  left  tenantless, 
my  country  would  look  back  upon 
me  as  one  who  had  wasted  the  pro- 
duce of  her  young  energies.  But 
again  I  bethought  me  of  Colum- 
bus and  Galileo,  and  swore  that 
I  would  go  on  or  perish  in  the 
attempt. 

As  these  painful  thoughts  were 
agitating  my  mind,  a  slow  decrepit 
old  gentleman  came  up  to  me  and 
greeted  me  as  Mr  President.  He 
linked  his  arm  familiarly  through 
mine,  and  remarked  that  the  time 
seemed  to  be  very  long  before  the 
college  received  any  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. This  was  Mr  Graybody,  the 
curator,  who  had  been  specially 
appointed  to  occupy  a  certain  resid- 
ence, to  look  after  the  grounds,  and 
to  keep  the  books  of  the  establish- 
ment. Graybody  and  I  had  come 
as  young  men  to  Britannula  togeth- 
er, and  whereas  I  had  succeeded  in 
all  my  own  individual  attempts,  he 
had  unfortunately  failed.  He  was 
exactly  of  my  age,  as  was  also  his 
wife.  But  under  the  stress  of  mis- 
fortune they  had  both  become  un- 
naturally old,  and  had  at  last  been 
left  ruined  and  hopeless,  without 
a  shilling  on  which  to  depend.  I 
had  always  been  a  sincere  friend  to 
Graybody,  though  he  was,  indeed, 
a  man  very  difficult  to  befriend. 
On  most  subjects  he  thought  as 
I  did,  if  he  can  be  said  to  have 
thought  at  all.  At  any  rate  he  had 
agreed  with  me  as  to  the  Fixed 
Period,  saying  how  good  it  would 
be  if  he  could  be  deposited  at  fifty- 
eight,  and  had  always  declared  how 
blessed  must  be  the  time  when  it 
should  have  come  for  himself  and 
his  old  wife.  I  do  not  think  that  he 
ever  looked  much  to  the  principle 
which  I  had  in  view.  He  had  no 
great  ideas  as  to  the  imbecility  and 
weakness  of  human  life  when  pro- 
tracted beyond  its  fitting  limits. 
2  T 
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He  only  felt  that  it  would  be  good 
to  give  up ;  and  that  if  he  did  so, 
others  might  be  made  to  do  so  too. 
As  soon  as  a  residence  at  the  col- 
lege was  completed,  I  asked  him 
to  fill  it ;  and  now  he  had  been  liv- 
ing there,  he  and  his  wife  together, 
with  an  attendant,  and  drawing  his 
salary  as  curator  for  the  last  three 
years.  I  thought  that  it  would  be 
the  very  place  for  him.  He  was 
usually  melancholy,  disheartened, 
and  impoverished ;  but  he  was  al- 
ways glad  to  see  me,  and  I  was 
accustomed  to  go  frequently  to  the 
college,  in  order  to  find  a  sympa- 
thetic soul  with  whom  to  converse 
about  the  future  of  the  establish- 
ment. "Well,  G-raybody,"  I  said, 
"  I  suppose  we  are  nearly  ready  for 
the  first  comer." 

"  Oh  yes,  we're  always  ready  ; 
but  then  the  first  comer  is  not."  I 
had  not  said  much  to  him  during 
the  latter  months  as  to  Crasweller, 
in  particular.  His  name  used  for- 
merly to  be  very  ready  in  all  my 
conversations  with  Graybody,  but 
of  late  I  had  talked  to  him  in  a 
more  general  tone.  "  You  can't  tell 
me  yet  when  it's  to  be,  Mr  Presi- 
dent ?  We  do  find  it  a  little  dull 
here." 

Now  he  knew  as  well  as  I  did 
the  day  and  the  year  of  Cras- 
weller's  birth.  I  had  intended  to 
speak  to  him  about  Crasweller,  but 
I  wished  our  friend's  name  to  come 
first  from  him.  "I  suppose  it  will 
be  some  time  about  mid-winter,"  I 
said. 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  know  whether  it 
might  not  have  been  postponed." 

"  How  can  it  be  postponed  ?  As 
years  creep  on,  you  cannot  post- 
pone their  step.  If  there  might 
be  postponement  such  as  that, 
I  doubt  whether  we  should  ever 
find  the  time  for  our  inhabitants 
to  come.  No,  Graybody;  there 
can  be  no  postponement  for  the 
Fixed  Period." 


"  It  might  have  been  made  sixty- 
nine  or  seventy,"  said  he. 

"  Originally,  no  doubt.  But  the 
wisdom  of  the  Assembly  has  settled 
all  that.  The  Assemi}ly  has  de- 
clared that  they  in  Britannula  who 
are  left  alive  at  sixty-seven  shall  on 
that  day  be  brought  into  the  col- 
lege. You  yourself  have,  I  think, 
ten  years  to  run,  and  you  will  not 
be  much  longer  left  to  pass  them 
in  solitude." 

"It  is  weary  being  here  all  alone,  I 
must  confess.  Mrs  G.  says  that  she 
could  not  bear  it  for  another  twelve 
months.  The  girl  we  have  has 
given  us  notice,  and  she  is  the  ninth 
within  a  year.  No  followers  will 
come  after  them  here,  because  they 
say  they'll  smell  the  dead  bodies." 

"  Eubbish !  "  I  exclaimed,  angri- 
ly ;  "  positive  rubbish  !  The  actual 
clay  will  evaporate  into  the  air, 
without  leaving  a  trace  either  for 
the  eye  to  see  or  the  nose  to  smell." 

"They  all  say  that  when  you  tried 
the  furnaces  there  was  a  savour  of 
burnt 'pork.'"  Now  great  trouble 
was  taken  in  that  matter  of  crema- 
tion ;  and  having  obtained  from 
Europe  and  the  States  all  the  best 
machinery  for  the  purpose,  I  had 
supplied  four  immense  hogs,  in 
order  that  the  system  might  be 
fairly  tested,  and  I  had  fattened 
them  for  the  purpose,  as  old  men 
are  not  unusually  very  stout.  These 
we  consumed  in  the  furnaces  all  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  four  bo- 
dies had  been  dissolved  into  their 
original  atoms  without  leaving  a 
trace  behind  them  by  which  their 
former  condition  of  life  might  be 
recognised.  But  a  trap -door  in 
certain  of  the  chimneys  had  been 
left  open  by  accident, — either  that 
or  by  an  enemy  on  purpose, — and 
undoubtedly  some  slight  flavour  of 
the  pig  had  been  allowed  to  escape. 
I  had  been  there  on  the  spot,  know- 
ing that  I  could  trust  only  my  own 
senses,  and  was  able  to  declare  that 
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the  scent  winch  had  escaped  was 
very  slight,  and  by  no  means  dis- 
agreeable. And  I  was  able  to  show 
that  the  trap-door  had  been  left 
open  either  by  chance  or  by  design, 
— the  very  trap-door  which  was  in- 
tended to  prevent  any  such  escape 
during  the  moments  of  full  crema- 
tion,— so  that  there  need  be  no  fear 
of  a  repetition  of  the  accident.  I 
ought,  indeed,  to  have  supplied 
four  other  hogs,  and  to  have  tried 
the  experiment  again.  But  the 
theme  was  disagreeable,  and  I 
thought  that  the  trial  had  been  so 
far  successful  as  to  make  it  unne- 
cessary that  the  expense  should  be 
again  incurred.  "  They  say  that 
men  and  women  would  not  have 
quite  the  same  smell,"  said  he. 

"How  do  they  know  that?"  I 
exclaimed,  in  my  anger.  "  How 
do  they  know  what  men  and  women 
will  smell  like?  They  haven't 
tried.  There  won't  be  any  smell  at 
all — not  the  least ;  and  the  smoke 
will  all  consume  itself,  so  that  even 
you,  living  just  where  you  are,  will 
not  know  when  cremation  is  going 
on.  We  might  consume  all  Glad- 
stonopolis,  as  I  hope  we  shall  some 
day,  and  not  a  living  soul  would 
know  anything  about  it.  But  the 
prejudices  of  the  citizens  are  ever 
the  stumbling-blocks  of  civilisa- 
tion." 

"  At  any  rate,  Mrs  G.  tells  me 
that  Jemima  is  going,  because  none 
of  the  young  men  will  come  up  and 
see  her." 

This  was  another  difficulty,  but 
a  small  one,  and  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  it  should  be  overcome. 
"The  shrubs  seem  to  grow  very 
well,"  I  said,  resolved  to  appear  as 
cheerful  as  possible. 

"  They're  pretty  nearly  all  alive," 
said  Graybody ;  "and  they  do  give 
the  place  just  an  appearance  like 
the  cemetery  at  Old  Christchurch." 
He  meant  the  capital  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury. 


"  In  the  course  of  a  few  years 
you  will  be  quite — cheerful  here." 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  that, 
Mr  President.  I'm  not  sure  that  for 
myself  I  want  to  be  cheerful  any- 
where. If  I've  only  got  somebody 
just  to  speak  to  sometimes,  that 
will  be  quite  enough  for  me.  I 
suppose  old  Crasweller  will  be  the 
first?" 

"I  suppose  so." 

"  It  will  be  a  gruesome  time 
when  I  have  to  go  to  bed  early,  so 
as  not  to  see  the  smoke  come  out 
of  his  chimney." 

"  I  tell  you  there  will  be  nothing 
of  the  kind.  I  don't  suppose  you 
will  even  know  when  they're  going 
to  cremate  him." 

"  He  will  be  the  first,  Mr  Presi- 
dent; and  no  doubt  he  will  be 
looked  closely  after.  Old  Barnes 
will  be  here  by  that  time,  won't 
he,  sir?" 

"  Barnes  is  the  second,  and  he 
will  come  just  three  months  before 
Crasweller's  departure.  But  Tal- 
lowax,  the  grocer  in  High  Street, 
will  be  up  here  by  that  time.  And 
then  they  will  come  so  quickly, 
that  we  must  soon  see  to  get  other 
lodgings  finished.  Exors,  the  law- 
yer, will  be  the  fourth ;  but  he  will 
not  come  in  till  a  day  or  two  after 
Crasweller's  departure." 

"  They  all  will  come ;  won't 
they,  sir  ? "  asked  Graybody. 

"  Will  come  !  Why,  they  must. 
It  is  the  law." 

"  Tallowax  swears  he'll  have  him- 
self strapped  to  his  own  kitchen 
table,  and  defend  himself  to  the 
last  gasp  with  a  carving  -  knife. 
Exors  says  that  the  law  is  bad, 
and  you  can't  touch  him.  As  for 
Barnes,  he  has  gone  out  of  what 
little  wits  he  ever  had  with  the 
fright  of  it,  and  people  seem  to 
think  that  you  couldn't  touch  a 
lunatic." 

"  Barnes  is  no  more  a  lunatic 
than  I  am." 
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"  I  only  tell  you  what  folk  tell 
me.  I  suppose  you'll  try  it  on  by 
force,  if  necessary.  You  never  ex- 
pected that  people  would  come  and 
deposit  themselves  of  their  own 
accord." 

"  The  National  Assembly  expects 
that  the  citizens  of  Britannula  will 
obey  the  law." 

"But  there  was  one  question  I 
was  going  to  ask,  Mr  President. 
Of  course  I  am  altogether  on  your 
side,  and  do  not  wish  to  raise  diffi- 
culties. But  what  shall  I  do  sup- 
pose they  take  to  running  away 
after  they  have  been  deposited  1  If 
old  Crasweller  goes  off  in  his  steam- 
carriage,  how  am  I  to  go  after  him, 
and  whom  am  I  to  ask  to  help  to 
bring  him  back  again  ? " 

I  was  puzzled,  but  I  did  not  care 
to  show  it.  No  doubt  a  hundred 
little  arrangements  would  be  neces- 
sary before  the  affairs  of  the  insti- 
tution could  be  got  into  a  groove 
so  as  to  run  steadily.  But  our 
first  object  must  be  to  deposit 
Crasweller  and  Barnes  and  Tal- 
lowax,  so  that  the  citizens  should 
be  accustomed  to  the  fashion  of 
depositing  the  aged.  There  were, 
as  I  knew,  two  or  three  old  women 
living  in  various  parts  of  the  island, 
who  would,  in  due  course,  come  in 
towards  the  end  of  Crasweller's 
year.  But  it  had  been  rumoured 
that  they  had  already  begun  to  in- 
vent falsehoods  as  to  their  age,  and 
I  was  aware  that  we  might  be  led 
astray  by  them.  This  I  had  been 
prepared  to  accept  as  being  unavoid- 
able ;  but  now,  as  the  time  grew 
nearer,  I  could  not  but  see  how  diffi- 
cult it  would  be  to  enforce  the  law 
against  well-known  men,  and  how 
easy  to  allow  the  women  to  escape 
by  the  help  of  falsehood.  Exors, 
the  lawyer,  would  say  at  once  that 
we  did  not  even  attempt  to  carry 
out  the  law ;  and  Barnes,  lunatic 
as  he  pretended  to  be,  would  be 
very  hard  to  manage.  My  mind 


misgave  me  as  I  thought  of  all 
these  obstructions,  and  I  felt  that 
I  could  so  willingly  deposit  myself 
at  once,  and  then  depart  without 
waiting  for  my  year  of  probation. 
But  it  was  necessary  that  I  should 
show  a  determined  front  to  old 
Graybody,  and  make  him  feel  that 
I  at  any  rate  was  determined  to 
remain  firm  to  my  purpose.  "  Mr 
Crasweller  will  give  you  no  such 
trouble  as  you  suggest,"  said  I. 

"  Perhaps  he  has  come  round." 

"He  is  a  gentleman  whom  we 
have  both  known  intimately  for 
many  years,  and  he  has  always 
been  a  friend  to  the  Fixed  Period. 
I  believe  that  he  is  so  still,  al- 
though there  is  some  little  hitch 
as  to  the  exact  time  at  which  he 
should  be  deposited." 

"Just  twelve  months,  he  says." 

"Of  course,"  I  replied,  '"the 
difference  would  be  sure  to  be  that 
of  one  year.  He  seems  to  think 
that  there  are  only  nine  years  be- 
tween him  and  me." 

"Ten,  Mr  President;  ten.  I 
know  the  time  well." 

"  I  had  always  thought  so ;  but 
I  should  be  willing  to  abandon  a 
year  if  I  could  make  things  run 
smooth  by  doing  so.  But  all  that  is 
a  detail  with  which  up  here  we  need 
not,  perhaps,  concern  ourselves." 

"  Only  the  time  is  getting  very 
short,  Mr  President,  and  my  old 
woman  will  break  down  altogether 
if  she's  told  that  she's  to  live  an- 
other year  all  alone.  Crasweller 
won't  be  a  bit  readier  next  year 
than  he  is  this  ;  and  of  course  if  he 
is  let  off,  you  must  let  off  Barnes 
and  Tallowax.  And  there  are  a 
lot  of  old  women  about  who  are 
beginning  to  tell  terrible  lies  about 
their  ages.  Do  think  of  it  all,  Mr 
President." 

I  never  thought  of  anything  else, 
so  full  was  my  mind  of  the  sub- 
ject. When  I  woke  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  I  could  face  the  light  of 
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day,  it  was  necessary  that  I  should 
fortify  myself  with  Columbus  and 
Galileo.  I  began  to  fancy,  as  the 
danger  became  nearer  and  still 
nearer,  that  neither  of  those  great 
men  had  been  surrounded  by  ob- 
structions such  as  encompassed  me. 
To  plough  on  across  the  waves,  and 
either  to  be  drowned  or  succeed ; 
to  tell  a  new  truth  about  the  heav- 
ens, and  either  to  perish  or  become 
great  for  ever  ! — either  was  within 
the  compass  of  a  man  who  had  only 
his  own  life  to  risk.  My  life, — 
how  willingly  could  I  run  any  risk, 
did  but  the  question  arise  of  risking 
it !  How  often  I  felt  in  these  days 
that  there  is  a  fortitude  needed  by 
man  much  greater  than  that  of 
jeopardising  his  life  !  Life  !  what 
is  it"?  Here  was  that  poor  Cras- 
weller,  belying  himself  and  all  his 
convictions  just  to  gain  one  year 
more  of  it,  and  then  when  the  year 
was  gone  he  would  still  have  his 
deposition  before  him !  Is  it  not 
so  with  us  alU  For  me  I  feel — 
have  felt  for  years  —  tempted  to 
rush  on,  and  pass  through  the 
gates  of  death.  That  man  should 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  it  does 
not  appear  amiss  to  me.  The  un- 
known future  is  always  awful  ;  and 
the  unknown  future  of  another 
world,  to  be  approached  by  so  great 
a  change  of  circumstances, — by  the 
loss  of  our  very  flesh  and  blood  and 
body  itself, — has  in  it  something  so 
fearful  to  the  imagination  that  the 
man  who  thinks  of  it  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  horror  as  he  acknow- 
ledges that  by  himself  too  it  has  to 
be  encountered.  But  it  has  to  be 
encountered ;  and  though  the  change 
be  awful,  it  should  not  therefore, 
by  the  sane  judgment,  be  taken  as 
a  change  necessarily  for  the  worst. 
Knowing  the  great  goodness  of  the 
Almighty,  should  we  not  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  it  as  a  change  prob- 
ably for  the  better ;  as  an  alteration 
of  our  circumstances,  by  which  our 


condition  may  be  immeasurably  im- 
proved1? Then  one  is  driven  back 
to  consider  the  circumstances  by 
which  such  change  may  be  effected. 
To  me  it  seems  rational  to  suppose 
that  as  we  leave  this  body  so  shall 
we  enter  that  new  phase  of  life  in 
which  we  are  destined  to  live; — 
but  with  all  our  higher  resolves 
somewhat  sharpened,  and  with  our 
lower  passions,  alas  !  made  stronger 
also.  That  theory  by  which  a 
human  being  shall  jump  at  once 
to  a  perfection  of  bliss,  or  fall 
to  an  eternity  of  evil  and  misery, 
has  never  found  credence  with  me. 
For  myself,  I  have  to  say  that,  while 
acknowledging  my  many  drawbacks, 
1  have  so  lived  as  to  endeavour  to 
do  good  to  others,  rather  than  evil, 
and  that  therefore  I  look  to  my  de- 
parture from  this  world  with  awe 
indeed,  but  still  with  satisfaction. 
But  I  cannot  look  with  satisfaction 
to  a  condition  of  life  in  which,  from 
my  own  imbecility,  I  must  neces- 
sarily retrograde  into  selfishness.  It 
may  be  that  He  who  judges  of  us 
with  a  wisdom  which  I  cannot 
approach,  shall  take  all  this  into 
account,  and  that  He  shall  so 
mould  my  future  being  as  to  fit 
it  to  the  best  at  which  I  had  ar- 
rived in  this  world;  still  I  cannot 
but  fear  that  a  taint  of  that  sel- 
fishness which  I  have  hitherto 
avoided,  but  which  will  come  if  I 
allow  myself  to  become  old,  may  re- 
main, and  that  it  will  be  better  for 
me  that  I  should  go  hence  while  as 
yet  my  own  poor  wants  are  not 
altogether  uppermost  in  my  mind. 
But  then,  in  arranging  this  matter, 
I  am  arranging  it  for  my  fellow- 
citizens,  and  not  for  myself.  I 
have  to  endeavour  to  think  how 
Crasweller's  mind  may  be  affected 
rather  than  my  own.  He  dreads 
his  departure  with  a  trembling, 
currish  fear;  and  I  should  hardly 
be  doing  good  to  him  were  I  to 
force  him  to  depart  in  a  frame  of 
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mind  so  poor  and  piteous.  But 
then,  again,  neither  is  it  altogether 
of  Crasweller  that  I  must  think, 
— not  of  Crasweller  or  of  myself. 
How  will  the  coming  ages  of  men 
be  affected  by  such  a  change  as 
I  propose,  should  such  a  change 
become  the  normal  condition  of 
Death?  Can  it  not  be  brought 
about  that  men  should  arrange  for 
their  own  departure,  so  as  to  fall 
into  no  senile  weakness,  no  slip- 
pered selfishness,  no  ugly  winnings 
of  undefined  want,  before  they 
shall  go  hence,  and  be  no  more 
thought  of1?  These  are  the  ideas 
that  have  actuated  me,  and  to  them 
I  have  been  brought  by  seeing  the 
conduct  of  those  around  me.  Not 
for  Crasweller,  or  Barnes,  or  Tal- 
lowax,  will  this  thing  be  good 
— nor  for  those  old  women  who 
are  already  lying  about  their  ages 
in  their  cottages  —  nor  for  my- 
self, who  am,  I  know,  too  apt  to 
boast  of  myself,  that  even  though 
old  age  should  come  upon  me,  I 
may  be  able  to  avoid  the  worst  of 
its  effects;  but  for  those  untold 
generations  to  come,  whose  lives 
may  be  modelled  for  them  under 
the  knowledge  that  at  a  certain 
Fixed  Period  they  shall  depart 
hence  with  all  circumstances  of 
honour  and  glory. 

I  was,  however,  quite  aware  that 
it  would  be  useless  to  spend  my 
energy  in  dilating  on  this  to  Mr 


Graybody.  He  simply  was  willing 
to  shuffle  off  his  mortal  coil,  be- 
cause he  found  it  uncomfortable 
in  the  wearing.  In  all  likelihood, 
had  his  time  come  as  nigh  as  that 
of  Crasweller,  he  too,  like  Cras- 
weller,  would  impotently  implore 
the  grace  of  another  year.  He 
would  ape  madness  like  Barnes,  or 
arm  himself  with  a  carving-knife 
like  Tallowax,  or  swear  that  there 
was  a  flaw  in  the  law,  as  Exors 
was  disposed  to  do.  He  too  would 
clamorously  swear  that  he  was 
much  younger,  as  did  the  old  wo- 
men. Was  not  the  world  peopled  by 
Craswellers,  Tallowaxes,  Exorses, 
and  old  women  ?  Had  I  a  right  to 
hope  to  alter  the  feelings  which 
nature  herself  had  implanted  in 
the  minds  of  men1?  But  still  it 
might  be  done  by  practice, — by 
practice;  if  only  we  could  arrive 
at  the  time  in  which  practice  should 
have  become  practice.  Then,  as  I 
was  about  to  depart  from  the  door 
of  Gray  body's  house,  I  whispered 
to  myself  again  the  names  of  Gali- 
leo and  Columbus. 

"You  think  that  he  will  come 
on  the  thirtieth?"  said  Graybody, 
as  he  took  my  hand  at  parting. 

"I  think,"  replied  I,  "that  you 
and  I,  as  loyal  citizens  of  the  Re- 
public, are  bound  to  suppose  that 
he  will  do  his  duty  as  a  citizen." 
Then  I  went,  leaving  him  standing 
in  doubt  at  his  door. 
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A    FEW    FKENCH    NOVELS. 


THERE  is  no  French  writer  of 
the  present  day,  in  the  sphere  of 
fiction,  to  whom  the  reader  can 
look  with  the  same  confidence 
as  to  M.  Alphonse  Daudet.  We 
do  not,  it  is  needless  to  say,  com- 
pare him  with  the  veteran,  the 
Titan  of  a  previous  age,  the  doyen 
a  tons,  who  is  at  the  head  of  all 
European  literature,  hors  concur- 
rence, and  now  without  any  com- 
panion on  his  own  level.  Vic- 
tor Hugo  has  been  so  long  before 
the  world  that  we  are  able  to  con- 
template his  greatness  as  if  we  were 
not  his  contemporaries,  and  to  un- 
derstand the  large  and  effectual 
place  which  he  occupies  at  once 
in  his  own  language  and  in  the  lit- 
erature of  the  world.  No  greater 
name  has  ever  been  associated  with 
the  now  too  -  widely  -  spread  and 
facile  art  of  the  romancer.  We 
use  these  words  as  everybody  uses 
them,  without  thought ;  for,  indeed, 
there  can  be  no  better  proof  than 
the  present  handful  of  novels  which 
are  before  us,  that  though  the  art 
is  widely  exercised,  and  by  all 
sorts  of  workmen,  it  is  no  more 
facile  than  it  has  ever  been.  Quan- 
tity deceives,  and  the  easy  enough 
attainment  of  a  low  and  easy  level ; 
but  the  true  art  of  novel-writing — 
.i.e.,  of  story-telling,  of  the  contin- 
uous and  impersonal  drama  which 
has  none  of  the  advantages  of  liv- 
ing representation,  or  the  stimula- 
tion of  the  stage — has  in  no  way 
changed  its  conditions.  Still,  as 
always,  a  good  novel  is  one  of  the 
rarest  things  in  literature.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  costly  to  produce, 
not  only  because  of  the  expenditure 
of  mind  and  work  which  goes  to 
its  making,  but  also  because  of  the 
evanescent  nature  of  its  existence. 
A  foolish  generation  undervalues 


Scott,  and  declares  itself  incapable 
of  getting  through  the  common- 
places, the  lenteurs,  of  him  who  to 
his  own  age  was  the  greatest  of 
magicians.  Dust  gathers  upon  the 
profound  and  tragic  studies  of  Balzac 
and  the  wonderful  pictures  of  George 
Sand.  They  receive  their  reward 
in  their  own  day,  it  is  true,  but  pos- 
terity is  not  good  to  them.  These 
are  not  the  so-called  "  valuable 
works  "  which  go  on  dully  for  cen- 
turies ;  even  a  mediocre  play  will 
often  last  longer  than  a  work  of 
fine  genius,  of  which  the  generally 
disparaging  title  of  "  novel "  is  the 
only  qualification.  Especially  of 
the  voluminous  writer,  inspired  by 
the  strong  and  continuous  impulse 
of  that  power  of  narrative  which 
in  its  way  is  a  passion,  must  this 
be  said.  He  or  she  who  writes  two 
or  three  books  has  a  better  claim 
for  partial  immortality  than  he  or 
she  who  writes  a  score — not  always 
because  the  score  are  usually  weak- 
er than  the  two  or  three,  but  be- 
cause the  current  of  time  is  not 
strong  enough  (strong  as  it  is)  to 
carry  so  much  along  with  it.  Thus 
it  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  very  costly 
thing  to  be  a  novelist.  In  almost 
every  other  art  and  occupation  it  is 
a  credit  to  the  workman  to  do  as 
much  as  he  can,  but  in  this  it  is 
the  only  wisdom  to  do  as  little  as 
you  can.  The  public  may  grasp 
eagerly  at  your  novel  to  amuse  it- 
self withal,  and  show  a  certain 
gratitude — but  it  is  a  gratitude  not 
unmingled  with  contempt ;  and 
when  the  writer  has  put  all  the 
resources  of  his  genius  into  his 
story,  and  all  his  experience  of 
life,  the  "  interest  of  tears,"  the  pro- 
duce of  his  personal  sufferings,  the 
seeings  of  "  an  eye  that  hath  kept 
watch  o'er  man's  mortality,"  he  has 
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the  recompense  of  knowing  that 
there  is  not  a  guess  at  science,  or  a 
dull  essay  in  history,  that  is  not 
considered  a  more  "  valuable  work  " 
than  his.  Nevertheless,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  say  that  he  is  without 
his  reward.  He  gets  that  at  once 
in  solid  money — which  is  by  no 
means  contemptible — and  in  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  reputation.  But  every- 
thing urges  him  to  content  himself 
with  this  success  of  the  moment,  as 
everything  makes  it  apparent  that 
not  for  him  are  the  applauses  of 
posterity.  He  is  the  Dives  of  lit- 
erature, having  the  good  things  in 
his  lifetime — and  perhaps  thinking 
a  great  deal  more  of  himself  than  of 
the  Lazarus,  who,  by-and-by,  with 
his  bit  of  a  poem  perhaps  that  no- 
body would  give  a  hearing  to,  will 
be  found  to  have  made  a  permanent 
way  into  the  very  heart  of  human- 
ity, a  more  than  Abraham's  bosom 
of  everlasting  fame. 

M.  Daudet  has  had  this  success 
in  a  very  large  manner.  Sixty-third 
edition,  fifty-eighth  edition — what 
beatific  words  are  these  !  *  Numa 
Eoumestan,'  *  published  this  year, 
has  Q'tarante-deuxieme  mille  upon 
its  yellow  cover.  These  be  the 
uses  of  a  publishing  system  which 
is  weighted  by  no  Mudie,  and 
which  sells  frankly,  in  volumes 
which  everybody  can  buy.  This 
makes  it  sufficiently  clear  what 
France  thinks  of  her  novelist.  In 
England,  as  we  have  said,  except 
the  great  and  imposing  presence 
of  Victor  Hugo,  with  whom  there 
is  no  competition,  M.  Daudet  is 
among  French  writers  of  fiction  the 
one  to  whom  we  look  with  most 
interest.  The  "  brutal  "  art  of  Zola, 
no  doubt,  has  a  strong  body  of  ad- 
mirers, many  from  natural  affinity 
— for  the  high-flavoured  pictures  of 
so-called  "passion"  must  always 
attract  a  certain  number — and  many 


out  of  that  half-frightened  fascina- 
tion which  the  literature  of  vice 
has  for  some  innocent  readers,  espe- 
cially women,  curious  to  know  what 
it  can  have  to  say  for  itself,  and 
ambitious  of  the  reputation  of  minds 
above  prejudice.  M.  Daudet  does 
not  write  for  boys  and  girls.  "We 
would  not  do  him  the  injustice — 
fatal  according  to  the  traditions  of 
his  country  and  trade — of  asserting 
that  he  is  always  irreproachable. 
There  has  dwelt  upon  our  minds 
for  years  back  a  sense  of  ludicrous 
penitence  in  the  thought  of  having 
once  recommended  '  Jack '  to  the 
reading  of  a  confiding  old  lady 
who  consulted  us  as  to  French 
novels.  The  story  of  that  hapless 
hero  had  wrung  our  very  heart ; 
but  the  gentle,  proper  little  Eng- 
lishwoman, how  would  she  gasp 
with  horror  when  she  found  herself 
iu  such  society  !  M.  Daudet  is  not 
careful,  like  an  English  novelist, 
to  keep  clear  of  scenes  that  are 
shameful  and  unclean.  He  treats 
vice  when  he  meets  it  with  brief 
simplicity,  with  a  terse  distinctness 
of  statement ;  but  to  study  and  set 
it  forth  is  never  his  object.  Nor 
does  he  represent  it  as  the  chief 
agency  in  life.  He  allows  it  to  be 
subordinate  to  character,  and  to 
take  no  more  than  that  inevitable 
place  which,  according  to  French 
canons,  it  must  have  in  the  compli- 
cations of  personal  story.  What 
more  could  he  do,  being  what  he  is  ? 
It  is — or  perhaps  it  is  safer  to  say  it 
has  been — our  doctrine  in  England 
that  the  highest  art  is  that  which 
produces  its  effects  by  the  simplest 
means,  and  that  to  manifest  the 
full  strain  of  human  emotion  in  the 
ordinary  events  of  life  is  the  crown 
of  faculty  in  this  domain  of  litera- 
ture. But  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  view  has  its  drawbacks, 
and  has  brought  much  fireside  te- 
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diousness  and  mawkish  sentiment 
into  fiction.  The  French  profess 
to  take  a  deeper  as  well  as  a  holder 
view.  To  their  way  of  thinking, 
the  sharp  discords  of  vice  are  as 
necessary  in  nature  as  any  other 
notes.  This  is,  and  always  has 
been,  we  think,  the  great  point  of 
difference  between  French  and  Eng- 
lish fiction.  The  common  idea 
that  English  workmanship  is  long- 
winded  and  diffuse,  while  French 
is  terse  and  brilliant,  will  scarcely 
stand  the  test  of  indiscriminate 
reading.  What  we  instinctively 
do  is  to  compare  the  highest 
productions  of  French  genius 
with  the  common  level  of  Eng- 
lish fiction — which  is  ridiculous. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ordinary 
French  novel  is  just  as  tedious,  as 
dull  and  lingering,  as  the  ordinary 
English.  But  the  theory  of  the 
Frenchman  takes  in  a  larger  square 
of  existence.  It  is  unconscious  of 
the  modesties  and  reserves  which 
have  prevailed  among  us, — it  is 
quite  impartial,  and  without  moral 
prejudice,  considering  a  courtesan 
as  at  least  quite  as  interesting  a 
heroine  as  the  best  and  purest.  M. 
Daudet  does  not  go  this  length, 
though  he  does  not  ignore  that 
degraded  existence.  It  is  a  neces- 
sary figure  on  his  stage ;  he  puts  it 
in  sharply  and  clearly  as  a  piece  of 
needful  business  :  but  he  does  not 
love  it.  What  has  to  be  done, 
according  to  the  canons  of  his  art, 
is  done,  but  no  more. 

He  has  the  further  attraction  to 
English  readers  of  having  indirectly 
in  his  earlier  books  come  under  the 
influence  of  one  of  the  greatest  of 
recent  English  novelists.  We  do 
not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  Dickens 
was  the  inspiration  of  the  many 
scenes  and  characters  in  '  Jack,'  and 
in  the  '  Nabob,'  which  brought  his 
works  vividly  to  our  recollection ; 
but  there  was  an  unquestionable 
kindred  which  no  one  could  over- 


look. M.  Joyeuse  and  his  family, 
the  little  artist  in  birds  and  insects, 
Desiree  Delobelle,  and  her  father, 
— a  fine  junction  of  Crummies  and 
Micawber, — might  have  walked 
straight  out  of  a  Dickens,  inedit. 
Lingering  traces  of  this  influence 
may  still  be  found  in  the  tender 
and  touching  story  of  '  Le  Petit 
Chose,'  the  last  but  one  of  M. 
Daudet's  productions  ;  but  there  is 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  trenchant 
and  brilliant  study  of  race  and  char- 
acter which  has  excited  so  much 
interest  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  which  is  far  more  vivid,  splen- 
did, and  startling.  '  Numa  Rou- 
mestan '  is  a  fit  pendant  to  the 
'  Nabob.'  It  is  a  sort  of  com- 
panion picture,  the  other  side  of 
the  question,  the  reverse  of  the 
medal.  Both  are  chapters  in  that 
curious  struggle  of  the  South  with 
the  North,  which  seems  to  have 
seized  upon  M.  Daudet's  imagina- 
tion. We  do  not  pretend  to  suffi- 
cient acquaintance  with  the  pro- 
gress of  that  struggle  in  the  politics 
of  France,  to  be  able  to  indicate  a 
special  political  motive  in  the  work. 
But  it  is  a  fully  formulated  and  im- 
passioned statement  of  the  conflict. 
In  the  '  Nabob,'  the  feelings  of  the 
reader  were  enlisted  in  favour  of 
the  fiery  child  of  nature — the  rude, 
bold,  lavish,  simple-hearted  if  always 
violent  and  vulgar  Southron,  with 
all  his  grossness  and  ostentation, 
his  heat  and  obstinacy,  his  absence 
of  all  reserve  and  self-control,  yet 
trembling  sensibility  to  impression 
and  passionate  exuberance  of  feel- 
ing. The  wonderful  scenes  in 
which  this  peasant-millionaire,  all 
passion  and  expansion,  faces  the 
cold,  critical,  and  unsympathetic 
world  of  Paris,  and  is  pitilessly 
crushed  by  it,  will  be  present  to 
the  recollection  of  every  one  who 
has  seen  that  remarkable  work. 
The  thin-lipped  North,  cold,  reason- 
ing, cynical,  sceptic  to  all  emotions, 
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before  which  the  simple  nature,  in- 
capable of  disguise,  with  its  heart 
upon  its  sleeve,  and  all  its  nerves 
on  the  surface,  cannot  but  go  down, 
becomes  our  horror  as  we  watch 
the  heartless  ingratitude  of  the  fine 
world,  and  the  heart-struck  dismay 
of  its  victim.  But  while  Jansoulet 
is  the  victim,  in  '  Roumestan '  we 
have  the  other  side  of  the  pic- 
ture—  the  conqueror,  triumphant, 
crushing  everything  under  his  cha- 
riot-wheels. Here  it  is  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  irrepressible  Midi  — 
all  noise,  passion,  egotism,  and 
animal  vigour,  out -shouting,  out- 
bragging,  outbidding  all  competi- 
tors, and  by  sheer  force  of  heat 
and  uproar  carrying  all  before  it — 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  drama. 
"  Pour  la  sec.onde  fois  le  Latins  ont 
conquis  la  Gaule,"  is  the  motto 
which  the  author  has  put  upon  the 
title-page ;  and  this  theme  is  pro- 
minent in  every  sentence,  repeated, 
were  it  not  full  of  the  vigour  and 
passion  of  the  subject,  to  weariness. 
Whether  it  is  the  present  rider  on 
the  wave  of  the  French  government 
who  is  represented  in  the  vehement, 
eloquent,  rash,  reckless,  yet  all  self- 
ish Xuma,  is  of  little  importance. 
M.  Daudet  makes  public  profession 
that  his  work  is  done  direct  from 
the  life,  which  is  not  much  of  a 
creed  for  an  artist;  but  which,  of 
course,  makes  it  abundantly  prob- 
able that  he  has  taken  at  least  all 
the  principal  lines  of  his  central 
figure,  as  he  has  done  before,  from 
the  actual  leader  of  the  time.  M. 
Gambetta  has  no  more  reason  to 
complain  than  had  the  Due  de 
Morny.  The  painter  is  at  least  im- 
partial, and  gives  to  each  his  day. 
It  is  more  reasonable,  however,  to 
believe  that  he  has  but  taken  the 
suggestion  of  the  character  from 
real  life,  and  that,  cast  in  the  alem- 
bic of  his  imagination,  Numa  is 
no  copy  of  any  man's  face,  but 
an  original  development  of  creative 
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power.  But  this,  though  more  dig- 
nified for  M.  Daudet,  is  still  more 
hard  upon  the  original,  who  is  in- 
evitably credited  with  all  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  creation  suggested 
by  him.  We  should  not  like  to 
decide  which  was  the  worse — to  sit 
(unconsciously)  to  M.  Daudet  for  a 
full-length  portrait,  or  to  have  the 
honour  of  serving  him  only  as  a 
model  serves,  for  the  play  of  the 
muscles  and  the  animation  of  the 
pose.  As  it  is,  nothing  could  be 
more  animated,  more  lifelike,  more 
innocent  of  all  suppression  or 
reticence,  than  this  bold  picture, — 
if  pure  ideal,  the  most  vivid  and 
powerful  of  impersonations ;  if  a 
portrait,  as  cruel  as  it  is  daring — 
indeed  in  any  case  cruel,  as  inev- 
itably connecting  itself  with  the 
image  of  a  living  man. 

We  may  say,  in  passing,  that  it 
strikes  us  as  very  whimsical  to  see 
the  Parisian — to  ourselves  the  sy- 
nonym of  everything  that  is  gay, 
frivolous,  and  fickle — placed  here  as 
the  representative  of  reserve,  grav- 
ity, and  that  absence  of  demonstra- 
tion which  is,  we  pride  ourselves, 
the  essence  of  our  own  national 
character.  In  the  same  way,  the 
Englishman  —  on  whom  the  Pari- 
sian looks  with  horror  as  the  imper- 
sonation of  everything  that  is  stiff, 
cold,  and  freezing — is  considered 
in  Scotland  as  a  light  and  gay  and 
open-hearted  being,  frank  of  accost, 
and  rather  noisy  in  speech. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  person  of 
an  individual,  however,  that  M. 
Daudet  makes  his  powerful  com- 
parison between  the  South  and 
North.  The  entire  race  makes 
irruption  into  his  book  as  into 
Paris,  in  full  sweep  of  vigorous 
life  ;  and  this  is  far  from  being 
the  least  interesting  feature  in  it. 
They  come  upon  us  like  a  torrent 
in  all  their  turbulent  movement, 
and  gaiety,  and  life.  The  very  ear- 
liest pages  set  before  us  not  only 
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the  redoubtable  Numa,  but  a  -whole 
cityful  of  kindred  beings  collected 
together  in  joyous  tumult  in  the 
quaint  old  amphitheatre  at  Aps 
(Aries)  on  "  a  red-hot  Sunday  of 
July,"  the  day  of  the  local  fete, 
thronging  the  stone  benches  of 
the  old  circus  "as  in  the  times  of 
the  Antonines,"  under  the  blaze  of 
a  dazzling  sun,  in  all  the  stir  and 
vociferation  of  a  picturesque  South- 
ern crowd.  It  is  not  the  games, 
however,  musical  competitions,  or 
holiday  performances,  which  have 
called  together  this  mass  of  human- 
ity, so  much  as  to  get  sight  of  the 
hero  of  the  district,  the  great  deputy 
and  political  leader,  "  notre  Numa," 
who  is  at  once  the  god  and  brother 
of  the  whole  noisy  delighted  com- 
munity. It  is  not  true  in  respect 
to  political  celebrities,  M.  Daudet 
assures  us,  that  a  prophet  has  no 
honour  in  his  own  country  —  at 
least  not  in  the  Midi.  There  the 
man  who  can  pour  "  favours  and 
influences  of  all  sorts  upon  the 
town,"  and  who  is  most  prodigally 
and  cordially  lavish  at  least  of 
promises,  secures  unbounded  en- 
thusiasm. 

"  It  is  ten  years  since  Numa — the 
great  Numa,  the  deputy,  leader  of  the 
Right  (de  toutes  les  droites) — has  been 
the  prophet  of  Provence,  and  for  ten 
years  the  town  of  Aps  has  had  for  this 
illustrious  son  all  the  tenderness  and 
the  caresses  of  a  mother — and  of  a 
Southern  mother — full  of  demonstra- 
tion, of  cries,  and  endearments.  From 
the  moment  of  his  arrival  in  summer, 
after  the  breaking  up  of  the  Chamber, 
as  soon  as  he  appeared  at  the  railway 
station  the  ovations  began  :  the  musi- 
cal societies  were  all  there,  swelling 
their  embroidered  banners  with  heroic 
choruses  ;  the  labourers  of  the  town, 
seated  on  the  steps,  waited  till  the  old 
family  carriage,  which  came  to  meet 
the  leader,  had  made  three  turns  of 
its  wheels  between  the  great  sycamores 
of  the  avenue  Berchere,  when  they  put 
themselves  in  the  shafts  and  drew  the 
great  man,  in  the  midst  of  huzzas  and 


uncovered  heads,  to  the  house  where 
he  was  going.  This  enthusiasm  had 
become  so  traditional  in  the  ceremony 
of  welcome,  that  the  horses  stopped 
spontaneously,  as  at  a  relay,  at  the 
corner  of  the  street  where  the  men 
were  in  the  habit  of  unharnessing 
them,  and  no  whipping  could  make 
them  go  a  step  farther.  From  the  first 
day  the  aspect  of  the  town  changed — 
no  longer  a  dreary  prefecture  wrapped 
in  a  long  siesta,  and  lulled  by  the  stri- 
dent cry  of  the  cicalas  in  the  scorched 
trees.  Even  in  the  heat  of  the  day  the 
esplanade  was  filled  with  busy  people, 
in  full  dress — black  coats  and  tall  hats 
— harsh  in  the  brilliant  light,  showing 
against  the  white  walls  the  epileptic 
shadow  of  their  gesticulations.  The 
carriages  of  the  bishop  and  the  pre- 
sident rattled  along  the  causeway  ; 
then  came  the  envoys  of  the  fauboury 
where  Roumestan  was  adored  for  his 
Royalist  convictions ;  then  deputations 
of  silk-spinners,  moving  along  in  bands 
all  the  width  of  the  boulevard,  bold 
heads  in  the  head-dress  of  Aries.  The 
auberges  were  full  of  country-people, 
farmers  of  Camargue  or  Crau,  whose 
carts  filled  all  the  little  squares  and 
streets  as  on  market-days.  .  .  .  Not 
a  prophet  in  his  own  country  !  You 
had  only  to  see  the  arena  on  that  blue 
Sunday  of  July  1875 — the  indifference 
of  the  public  to  the  entertainments  of 
the  circus,  all  the  faces  turned  in  one 
direction,  the  municipal  platform  where 
Roumestan  sat  in  the  midst  of  laced 
coats  and  many-coloured  dresses.  You 
had  only  to  hear  the  exclamations  of 
the  crowd,  their  ecstatic  cries,  the  art- 
less utterances  of  that  honest  populace 
— some  in  Provencal,  others  in  barbar- 
ous French  perfumed  with  garlic,  all 
with  that  remorseless  accent,  unmiti- 
gated, like  their  sunshine,  never  spar- 
ing you  a  single  syllable,  not  even  the 
point  over  an  i." 

As  the  story  goes  on  we  are  every- 
where made  conscious  of  the  pres- 
ence of  this  noisy,  simple-minded, 
obstreperous  crowd.  Whether  it 
is  in  hate  or  love  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  tell,  but  the  writer  can 
never  forget  or  grow  weary  of 
adding  another  and  another  line  to 
their  portraiture.  "  These  Southern 
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gaieties,  made  up  of  turbulence  and 
familiarity — that  wordy  race,  all  on 
the  surface,  turned  outside  in" — 
the  swarthy  faces,  "  tous  avec  leur 
midi  marque  sur  la  figure,"  "  black 
eyes  naming,  starting  from  their 
heads."  When  he  turns  back  upon 
his  Numa's  early  life,  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of  a  group  in- 
stantaneously produced  of  Proven- 
gal  students,  all  united  as  at  home 
in  national  peculiarities,  faithful  to 
everything  that  recalls  their  coun- 
try, "grouping  themselves  by  dis- 
tricts, by  villages,  round  tables  ap- 
propriated to  each,  and  retaining  an 
echo  of  their  brogue  (I' accent  du  cm), 
as  the  desks  of  a  school  retain  the 
names  of  the  scholars  cut  with  their 
pen-knives." 

"  The  entire  south  of  France  blos- 
somed there  in  different  shades  ;  .  .  . 
names  in  as,  in  us,  in  ac,  startling  and 
barbarous  Etcheverry,  Terminarias, 
Bentaboulech,  Laboulbene — names  that 
seem  to  flash  out  from  the  throat  of  a 
carbine,  or  with  a  report  like  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  mine.  And  what  roars 
of  utterance,  for  nothing  more  than 
a  cup  of  coffee  !  What  thunders  of 
laughter  like  the  discharge  of  a  wag- 
gon-load of  stones  !  What  gigantic 
beards,  too  harsh,  too  black,  with  blue 
reflections — beards  that  put  the  razor 
out  of  countenance,  reaching  to  the 
eyes,  meeting  the  eyebrows,  issuing  in 
wiry  twists  from  the  nostrils,  from  the 
ears,  yet  unable  altogether  to  conceal 
the  youth,  the  innocence  of  the  good 
simple  faces  hidden  under  these  vege- 
tations ! " 

And  here  is  the  companion  pic- 
ture, of  a  sort  of  reservoir  of 
Southern  dainties  and  Southern 
ways,  in  the  famous  shop  "  Aux 
Produits  du  Midi,"  all  Proven§al, 
goods,  proprietors,  customers,  and 
all,  "  Men  connus  des  meridionaux 
passes  Parisiens." 

"Never  was  name  more  veracious. 
Here  everything  was  a  product  of  the 
South,  from  the  owners,  M.  and  Ma- 


dame Metre,  two  fat  examples,  with 
Roman  noses  like  Roumestan,  with  the 
blazing  eyes,  the  accent,  the  phrases, 
and  all  the  fervour  of  Provence,  down 
to  the  shopmen,  familiar  and  at  their 
ease,  standing  on  no  ceremony,  call- 
ing out  across  the  counter,  "Holloa, 
Mefre  !  where  have  you  put  the  sau- 
sages ? "  (oti  tu  as  mis},  .  .  .  and  the 
customers  gesticulating,  gossiping  for 
hours  together  while  buying  a  barquette 
worth  two  sous,  or  establishing  them  on 
chairs  in  a  circle  to  discuss  the  qualities 
of  sausage  with  garlic,  or  sausage  with 
pepper,  while  a  '  cher  frere '  in  a  dyed 
gown,  the  friend  of  the  house,  chea- 
pened some  salt  fish ;  and  the  flies — a 
swarm  of  flies — attracted  by  the  sugar 
of  the  fruits,  sweetmeats,  and  pastry, 
kept  up  a  continual  hum,  even  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  in  the  close  heat. 
And  when  a  stray  Parisian  grew  im- 
patient over  the  carelessness  of  the 
attendance,  the  indifference  of  the 
shopkeepers  who  kept  up  their  chat 
from  one  counter  to  another,  you 
should  have  seen  with  what  sharp- 
ness he  had  his  answer.  '  Te  !  ve,  if 
you're  in  such  a  hurry  the  door  is 
open  and  the  tramway  passing,  as 
you  see.'" 

Thus  easy,  noisy,  reckless,  happy- 
go-lucky,  the  Latins,  according  to 
M.  Daudet,  are  invading  and  con- 
quering Gaul.  This  is  somewhat 
different  from  our  natural  concep- 
tion of  the  races ;  but  it  is  full  of 
interest,  and  makes  a  very  vivid  and 
animated  picture.  The  party  in 
Mefre's  shop,  "  suant,  sovfflant" 
in  gross  good-fellowship,  good-na- 
ture, and  indifference  to  everything 
but  their  own  comfort,  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  the  author's  power 
to  preserve  all  the  natural  simplicity 
of  his  subject  in  its  broadest  essen- 
tials without  disgusting  the  most 
refined  reader.  As  they  repose 
themselves  after  their  labours,  amid 
all  the  multitudinous  odours  of 
the  place,  in  the  heat  of  the  gas, 
and  the  harmless  riot  of  high- 
pitched  voices,  regaling  themselves 
with  well-watered  syrup  or  the  vin 
chaud,  largely  diluted,  into  which 
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they  dtp  their  biscuits,  the  din  and 
commotion  are  free  of  all  the  usual 
features  of  debauch.  Their  indul- 
gence is  quelgue  chose  de  doux,  sweet 
weak  potations,  strong  drink  being 
obnoxious  to  them.  "The  race," 
says  M.  Daudet,  "  feels  itself  tipsy 
by  birth,  drunk  without  drinking," 
full  of  the  alcohol  of  nature,  that 
which  is  distilled  into  its  veins 
by  the  wind  and  the  sun.  The 
Midi  entire  shares  this  subtle 
intoxication.  "  Some  have  only 
that  little  drop  too  much  which 
loosens  their  tongues  and  their 
gestures,  and  gives  a  rose-coloured 
light  to  life,  in  which  they  find 
sympathy  everywhere.  Others  more 
susceptible  mount  in  a  moment  to 
a  sort  of  delirium,  stammering, 
trembling,  blinded  with  their  own 
emotions.  You  should  see,"  he 
adds,  "  our  fetes  in  Provence  ! 
peasants  standing  up  on  the  tables 
roaring,  beating  with  their  yellow 
shoes,  calling  '  Garpon  de  gazeuse!' 
an  entire  village  rolling  drunk  on 
a  few  bottles  of  lemonade." 

Thus  in  a  sense  M.  Daudet's 
hero  is  not  an  individual  at  all,  but 
the  entire  Midi — the  race  which, 
according  to  his  ideas,  is  pushing 
forward  upon  the  North,  flooding 
France  with  its  reckless  but  rich  and 
exuberant  life,  imposing  its  super- 
ficial sentiments,  its  sea  of  un- 
settled opinion,  blown  hither  and 
thither  by  every  wind,  and  the  one 
steady  principle  of  its  existence 
self-aggrandisement,  upon  the  more 
reasoning  and  reflective  portion  of 
her  citizens.  Something  like  the 
fright  of  the  sharp  Calif  or  nians  at 
the  invasion  of  the  Heathen  Chinee 
is  apparent  throughout  the  book, 
although  the  writer,  if  we  recollect 
rightly,  himself  belongs  to  this  tri- 
umphant community.  Is  such  an 
invasion  going  on  in  France,  or  is 
it  only  to  increase  the  importance 
of  his  typical  man  that  M.  Daudet 
has  thus  given  him  the  backing 


of  an  entire  race?  !Numa  is  the 
race  embodied.  His  jovial  large 
person,  from  the  moment  when 
he  is  first  presented  to  us  in  the 
amphitheatre,  in  full  enjoyment  of 
his  popularity — scattering  greetings, 
noisy  salutes,  familiar  tutoyages, 
and  lavish  promises  all  round  him 
— fills  the  scene.  From  the  black 
beard  that  almost  covers  his  face, 
and  eager  eyes  always  on  the  look- 
out for  something  new,  up  to  the 
tumultuous  unsettled  intelligence, 
always  ready  with  its  opinions,  but 
never  sure  of  possessing  one,  his 
whole  being  is  displayed  before  us 
with  all  the  distinct  impression  of 
reality  and  likeness  so  often  made 
by  a  portrait  from  the  hand  of  a 
master.  His  first  steps  in  the  world 
are  owing  to  good  luck  more  than 
to  any  effort  on  his  own  part,  for 
he  has  "an  invincible  idleness,  a 
horror  of  the  desk,  and  of  study 
and  regulated  work;"  but,  along 
with  this,  all  the  power  of  acci- 
dental effort,  the  flood  of  ready 
cleverness  and  energy  which  carries 
all  before  it.  In  one  of  his  first 
public  appearances,  for  example, 
"  He  came  to  the  court  without 
preparation,  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
ets, and  spoke  for  two  hours  with 
audacious  energy,  and  so  much 
large  good-humour,  that  he  forced 
the  judges  to  listen  to  the  end.  .  .  . 
The  rhythm  of  that  eloquence, 
thoroughly  Southern,  theatrical  and 
familiar,  and  possessing  the  fine 
gift  of  lucidity — that  broad  light 
which  is  always  found  in  the 
works  of  his  countrymen  as  in 
their  landscapes,  clear  to  the  very 
horizon  —  was  a  force  in  itself." 
Even  his  accent,  the  terrible 
grasseyement,  added  something  to 
the  effect ;  and  though  his  cause 
was  lost,  his  reputation  was  made. 
The  grand  homme,  the  man  of 
success  and  popularity,  is  immedi- 
ately acknowledged  in  him,  to  the 
surprise  of  nobody  so  much  as  him- 
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self.  Other  facile  triumphs  of  the 
same  kind  increase  his  purse  less 
than  his  popularity,  until  his  career 
is  assured  by  the  liberality  of  an  old 
aunt,  delighted  by  the  echoes  of  his 
fame  which  reach  Provence,  and 
who  secures  him  a  wealthy  marriage, 
and  settles  a  hundred  thousand 
francs,  en  ban  argent,  tin-tin,  upon 
him  on  his  wedding-day.  The 
arrangements  of  this  marriage  — 
which,  though  settled  by  the  pa- 
rents beforehand  in  the  orthodox 
way,  is  yet  cleverly  made  into  a 
love-match  by  the  enlightened  care 
of  the  author — are  extremely  credit- 
able to  M.  Daudet,  and  done  in  a 
manner  which  shows  the  stealing 
in  of  new  ideas  on  the  subject  into 
the  French  code  of  necessities. 
Rosalie  le  Quesnoy,  a  girl  full  of 
poetry  and  romance — a  singularly 
English  type  of  heroine  —  could 
not  be  disposed  of  with  the  old- 
fashioned  simplicity  of  ordinary 
matrimonial  engagements.  She  is 
accordingly  conquered  almost  from, 
the  first  moment  by  Numa's  elo- 
quence and  elan,  and  especially  by 
une  improvisation  superbe,  presque 
prophetique,  which,  knowing  the 
opinions  of  M.  le  Quesnoy,  he  de- 
livered at  the  dinner -table  upon 
the  fetes  of  Compiegne,  "  that  court 
in  the  guise  of  a  circus,"  that 
"imperial  Mardi  gras  ending  in  a 
splutter  of  mud  and  blood."  In 
Rosalie's  excited  admiring  eyes,  the 
very  scene  seems  to  widen  out,  the 
countenances  of  the  well-known 
habitual  guests  to  kindle  and  be- 
come transfigured.  The  course  of 
the  illusion  and  enchantment  is 
very  well  shown  in  the  following 
little  scene,  which  is  natural  and 
full  of  penetration  : — 

"'You  are  fond  of  pictures,  Mon- 
sieur ? ' 

'"Oh,  Mademoiselle,  fond  of  them!' 

"  The  truth  was,  he  knew  nothing 

about  them;  but  on  that  subject,  as 

on  all  others,  he  had  a  store  of  ideas, 


of  phrases,  al ways- ready  ;  and  while 
the  card-tables  were  being  prepared, 
Art  formed  an  excellent  subject  with 
which  to  bring  himself  into  contact 
with  the  girl,  examining  the  old  de- 
corations of  the  roof,  and  several 
pictures  of  old  masters  hung  upon 
the  carved  panels,  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.,  in  admirable  preserva- 
tion. Of  the  two,  Rosalie  was  the 
artist.  Educated  in  the  midst  of  in- 
telligence and  good  taste,  the  sight  of 
a  fine  picture  or  piece  of  sculpture 
caused  her  real  emotion,  which  was 
rather  felt  than  expressed,  because  of 
a  great  reserve  of  nature,  and  dislike 
of  those  false  and  fashionable  ecstasies 
which  keep  true  feeling  from  disclos- 
ing itself.  To  see  them  together, 
however,  and  the  eloquent  assurance 
with  which  the  advocate  perorated 
with  his  fine  professional  gestures  in 
sight  of  the  attentive  looks  of  Rosalie, 
you  would  have  said  it  was  some 
famous  master  giving  a  lesson  to  his 
disciple." 

Rosalie  is  the  representative  of 
Northern  truth,  sincerity,  and  high 
poetic  feeling;  delicate,  scrupulous, 
and  reserved,  almost  too  still  and 
quiet,  and  of  a  taste  too  fastidious 
and  refined  :  so  that  we  have  at 
once  the  two  races  in  conflict  upon 
every  act  of  life.  She  is  entirely  de- 
ceived, however,  at  first,  by  Numa's 
eloquence  and  enthusiasm,  his  fine 
sentiments  and  generous  exterior. 
"  Flamme  et  vent  du  Midi  vous 
etes  irresistilles  !  "  cries  the  writer, 
not  sparing  us  a  feature  of  the 
contrast.  Rosalie,  however,  is  not 
a  very  attractive  embodiment  of 
this  entirely  new  idea  of  the  Paris- 
ienne,  with  her  fine  and  sensitive 
conscience,  her  gentle  atheism,  and 
that  attitude  of  constant  and  in- 
dignant disapproval  which  it  is 
the  most  difficult  thing  in  the 
world  to  make  interesting.  The 
pair  have  their  first  little  difficulty 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  in  which 
]^uma  was  orthodox  "  according  to 
the  tradition  of  his  province,"  an 
excellent  Catholic  —  not,  indeed, 
following  any  of  the  exercises  of 
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his  faith,  or  going  to  church  except 
to  meet  his  wife  at  the  end  of  the 
Mass,  "  remaining  near  the  door 
with  the  superior  air  of  a  papa  at 
a  puppet-show,"  "  but  ready  to  be 
hanged  or  martyred  for  the  faith 
of  which  he  felt  none  of  the  in- 
fluences, and  which  had  no  effect 
in  subduing  his  passions  or  vices." 
To  such  men,  however,  as  is  well 
known,  a  wife  who  fulfils  all  her 
religious  duties  is  an  essential  bal- 
ance and  safeguard — keeping  him  in 
a  kind  of  solvency  towards  heaven. 

"He  was  therefore  greatly  surprised 
some  months  after  their  marriage  to 
see  that  Rosalie  followed  none  of  the 
usual  religious  observances  (ne  prati- 
qim.it  pas).  '  Do  you  never  go  to  con- 
fession ? '  he  said  to  her. 

" '  No,  mon  ami,'  she  said,  with 
composure  ;  '  nor  you  either,  as  far 
as  I  can  see.' 

" '  Oh,  me !  that  is  not  at  all  the 
same  thing.' 

"  '  Why  1 '  She  looked  at  him  with 
eyes  so  sincere,  so  luminous  in  their 
'surprise ;  she  had  so  little  the  air  of 
suspecting  her  own  feminine  inferi- 
ority. He  found  nothing  to  say  in 
reply." 

We  must  say,  in  passing,  that 
this  is  a  quite  original  feature  in 
the  character  of  the  young  heroine, 
— the  jeune  fill?,,  virginal  and  sacred, 
of  French  fiction.  It  may  happen 
to  the  full-grown  and  experienced 
woman  to  entertain  doubts ;  but 
the  girl  of  nineteen,  who,  when 
her  husband,  with  theatrical  solem- 
nity, questions  her, — "  Do  you  not, 
then,  believe  in  God?"  answers, 
"  with  a  cry,  '  Is  it  possible  to  do 
so  ? ' — 'SO  spontaneous,  so  sincere, 
that  it  was  equal  to  an  act  of  faith," 
— is  a  little  monster,  obnoxious  to 
nature  as  to  all  the  canons  of  ro- 
mance. We  are  quite  as  much 
startled  as  Numa,  and  feel  that  for 
once  he  has  reason  with  him,  and 
that  we  share  "les  idees  du  meri- 
dional sur  la  dejpendance  feminine" 
Barring  this  extraordinary  evidence 


of  the  advance  of  civilisation,  Rosa- 
lie is  much  more  like  the  conven- 
tional Anglaise  of  French  litera- 
ture than  the  Parisienne,  —  that 
brilliant  vision  of  wit  and  grace 
which  we  all  know  so  well.  The 
solemn  effort  with  which  our  South- 
erner, for  two  or  three  Sundays  after 
this  explanation,  takes  his  wife  to 
church,  is  a  humorous  touch  amid 
so  much  that  is  tragical.  "  But  he 
soon  tired  of  this,"  the  author  adds. 
Very  different  is  the  effect  when 
Rosalie  finds  herself  in  actual  pres- 
ence of  the  coarse  infidelity  of  her 
husband.  Her  delusions  disappear 
from  her  eyes  like  mists ;  her  life 
lies  before  her  in  naked  truth : 
and  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
story,  though  she  has  a  moment 
of  false  confidence  before  the  final 
betrayal  and  discovery,  she  is  al- 
ways pale,  disapproving,  dissatis- 
fied. His  troubled  incapacity  to 
understand  what  she  is  making 
such  a  fuss  about,  though  sincerely 
sorry  to  have  been  found  out,  and 
to  have  given  her  the  shock  which 
destroyed  their  hopes  of  a  child,  is 
done  with  great  truth  to  nature. 
When  the  unhappy  young  woman 
awakes  out  of  unconsciousness  to 
the  recollection  of  all  that  has  hap- 
pened— her  husband's  crime,  her 
baby's  loss  —  he,  with  his  grosse 
sensibilite  a  fleur  de  peau,  sits  on 
the  foot  of  her  bed  like  a  penitent 
schoolboy,  his  eyes  full,  his  lips 
trembling.  "  Rosalie  —  aliens  — 

voyons "    He  found  nothing  but 

this  to  say  ;  but  how  much  was  in 
that  " allons — voyons"  pronounced 
with  all  the  easy  pathos  of  the 
South  !  Rosalie's  disenchantment, 
however,  and  the  watch  upon  his 
life  and  actions  kept  by  those 
"  two  fine  eyes,  wide  open,  enlight- 
ened by  tears,"  become  for  some 
time  of  the  first  account  in  Duma's 
history.  His  entry  into  public 
life,  and  all  his  progress,  has  been 
on  the  ground  of  his  high  Legiti- 
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mist  principles.  These,  however, 
like  everything  else  in  him,  have  so 
little  foundation,  that  his  wife  finds 
him  one  day  in  the  act  of  accepting 
an  office  under  the  Empire. 

"  Entering  one  morning  into  his 
study,  she  surprised  him  much  ab- 
sorbed in  the  composition  of  a  letter. 
'  To  whom  are  you  writing  ? '  she  said, 
bending  over  him.  He  stammered, 
tried  to  find  some  means  of  conceal- 
ment,— then,  penetrated  by  that  look, 
an  impulse  of  forced  frankness  .seized 
him.  It  was  written  in  the  thin  em- 
phatic style  of  the  bar — a  letter  to  the 
Emperor,  in  which  he  accepted  the  post 
of  conseiller  d'Etat.  It  began  thus  :  '  A 
Vendean  of  the  South,  having  grown  up 
in  the  monarchical  faith  and  in  the 
respectful  worship  of  the  past,  I  do  not 
feel  that  I  forfeit  either  honour  or  con- 
science  ' 

" '  You  shall  not  send  that ! '  she 
cried. 

"  He  began  by  working  himself  into 
a  passion,  speaking  loud,  like  a  true 
townsman  of  Aps  in  his  own  house. 
What  business  was  it  of  hers,  after  all  ? 
What  did  she  understand  of  such 
matters  ?  Did  he  ever  interfere  with 
the  shape  of  her  bonnets  or  her  new 
dresses  ?  He  thundered,  as  at  court, 
before  the  silent  tranquillity,  almost 
contemptuous,  of  Rosalie,  who  let  his 
violence  pass,  knowing  it  to  be  a  sign 
of  a  will  already  broken  and  an  antag- 
onist at  her  mercy.  '  You  shall  not 
send  that  letter,'  she  said ;  '  it  would 
be  lying  to  your  life,  to  your  engage- 
ments.' 

"  '  My  engagements  ?  to  whom  ?' 

"'To  me.'  ...  She  went  on 
detailing  her  reasons,  collecting  all 
that  a  silent  listener  can  receive  and 
meditate  of  the  after-dinner  conversa- 
tions, when  the  men,  grouping  them- 
selves apart,  leave  their  wives,  intelli- 
gent or  not,  to  languish  in  common- 
place talk,  which  dress  and  fashionable 
scandal  are  not  always  enough  to  ani- 
mate. Roumestan  listened  with  aston- 
ishment. '  Wonderful  little  woman  ! ' 
he  cried.  Where  had  .she  found  all 
that  she  thus  poured  upon  him  1  He 
had  no  idea  that  she  had  any  thoughts 
of  the  kind  ;  and  in  one  of  those  rapid 
revulsions  which  give  a  charm  to 
characters  like  his,  he  took  in  his  two 


hands  that  thoughtful  head,  so  bril- 
liant with  youth,  and,  with  a  rain  of 
tender  kisses,  cried,  '  You  are  right — a 
hundred  times  right !  My  reply  must 
be  exactly  the  reverse.'  He  took  up 
his  letter  to  tear  it  in  pieces,  but  there 
was  one  phrase  in  the  beginning  which 
pleased  him,  and  which  might  still 
answer,  modifying  it  thus  :  '  A  Ven- 
dean of  the  South,  having  grown  up  in 
the  monarchical  faith  and  the  respectful 
worship  of  the  past,  I  feel  that  I  should 
forfeit  both  honour  and  conscience  in  ac- 
cepting the  post  which  your  Majesty — 

The  noble  expression  of  faithful- 
ness to  his  principles  thus  produced, 
gained  Numa  the  highest  reputation. 
Three  departments  elected  him  to 
the  Assembly  of  Bordeaux — for  it 
is  at  the  very  conclusion  of  the  Em- 
pire that  the  story  begins — where 
his  success  was  as  brilliant  as  it  had 
been  before  the  tribunals.  "  Con- 
seiller-General  of  his  department, 
idol  of  the  South,  his  influence, 
enhanced  by  the  magnificent  posi- 
tion of  his  father-in-law,  now  first 
president  of  the  Cour  de  Cassa- 
tion " — it  was  only  a  question  of 
time  when  JsTuma  should  become 
a  Minister  of  State ;  and  this 
accordingly  happens  very  soon. 
Space  forbids  us  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  his  exuberant  life  and 
surroundings  in  this  high  post. 
His  secretaries,  the  Marquis  de 
Lappara,  the  Vicomte  de  Eoche- 
maure,  Mejean,  who  does  all  the 
work,  have  each  in  succession 
been  promised  the  hand  of  his 
sister  in-law,  the  high-spirited  and 
romantic  Hortense.  His  anterooms 
are  crowded  night  and  day  with 
eager  sons  of  the  South,  to  whom  he 
has  promised  patronage.  Letters 
pour  upon  him  on  all  sides.  "  My 
dear  Minister,  let  me  recall  to  you 

your  kind  words "  ..."  The 

General  tells  me  that  you  have  had 

the  goodness  to  offer "  ..."  I 

wish  to  remind  M.  le  Minister  of  his 

promise "    .    .    .    "Where  will 

you  get  all  those  tobacco-shops  you 
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have  promised  1 "  *  asks  Hortense  in 
amazement,  in  the  first  scene  of  all. 
"  They  are  promised  but  not  given/' 
says  Numa,  and  the  explanation 
which  he  adds  is  characteristic. 
"  Don't  forget  that  we  are  in  the 
South,  among  fellow  -  countrymen 
speaking  the  same  language.  All 
these  fine  fellows  know  what  a 
promise  means,  and  have  no  more 
certainty  of  receiving  their  tobacco- 
shop  than  I  have  of  being  able  to 
give  it.  But  it  is  something  to 
talk  of — it  amuses  them,  and  keeps 
their  imagination  occupied.  Why 
should  I  deprive  them  of  that 
pleasure  1 "  This  comfortable  way 
of  smoothing  matters  over  does  not, 
however,  exempt  Nurua  from  a 
great  deal  of  embarrassment  when 
he  is  in  power,  and  when  claimants 
of  these  easy  promises  are  raised 
upon  him  from  every  side.  The 
curious  group  of  the  Valmajour, 
the  simple  and  stupid  tambourine- 
player  whose  picturesque  looks  and 
the  romantic  interest  of  his  supposed 
descent  from  the  ancient  princes  of 
the  name — a  fable  which  Numa 
throws  out  in  a  moment  of  enthu- 
siasm—  attract  the  youthful  heart 
of  poor  Hortense,  and  indirectly 
cause  her  death  ;  with  his  tyran- 
nical little  sister,  upon  whose  coun- 
tenance it  is  the  Midi  delirant 
which  reigns,  a  creature  compound- 
ed of  cunning  and  fury ;  and  the  old 
father,  who  is  jealous  of  his  son's 
skill,  —  adds  a  very  striking  and 
powerful,  if  disagreeable,  episode 
to  the  tale.  They  are  victims  of 
Numa's  lavish  offers  of  service,  but 
not  victims  who  attract  any  sym- 
pathy ;  and  their  squalid  settle- 
ment into  the  back  slums  of  Paris 
is  only  another  addition  to  the 
thronged  ranks  of  that  overwhelm- 
ing Midi  which  fills  up  every  cor- 
ner from  the  palace  to  the  garret. 


And  we  will  not  attempt  to  un- 
fold to  the  reader  the  dismal  in- 
trigue which  finally  revolts  Rosalie, 
and  brings  her  endurance  to  an  end. 
The  little  actress  with  whom  on  her 
first  appearance  the  newly  appoint- 
ed minister  forgets  himself  so  far  as 
to  sing  a  duet  while  his  rooms  are 
full  of  important  visitors,  all  wait- 
ing for  him — a  bishop  in  one  cham- 
ber, a  deputation  in  another — who 
is  si  enfant,  yet  quite  old  enough' 
to  take  care  of  her  own  interests, 
and  compromise  in  the  most  serious 
way  her  rash,  middle-aged  lover, — 
is  a  singularly  unattractive  figure. 
The  extraordinary  commotion  caused 
throughout  the  family  and  connec- 
tions by  Rosalie's  indignant  deter- 
mination to  have  nothing  further 
to  do  with  her  perfidious  husband 
when  she  discovers  this  intrigue — a 
resolution  which  by  every  means 
her  relatives  are  determined  to 
make  impossible,  culminates  in  the 
following  scene.  The  outraged  wife 
has  stood  firm  against  all  her  fa- 
ther's arguments  and  her  mother's 
entreaties. 

"  The  president  insisted  no  more, 
but  took  his  wife  aside,  and  there 
ensued  a  whispering  conference,  al- 
most a  dispute,  surprising  indeed 
between  that  authoritative  master  and 
his  humble  and  self-effacing  wife.  'You 
must  tell  her,'  he  said.  '  Yes,  yes  ;  I 

desire  that  you  should  tell  her ' 

Without  adding  a  word,  M.  le  Ques- 
noy  went  out,  and  with  his  ordinary 
step,  sonorous  and  regular,  passed  away 
through  the  empty  distance  in  the  sol- 
emnity of  the  great  room. 

u  '  Come  here/  said  the  mother,  with 
a  tender  gesture — '  nearer,  still  nearer.' 
She  dared  not  speak  loud — even  so 
close  together,  heart  against  heart,  she 
hesitated  still.  '  Listen  ;  it  is  he  who 
will  have  it — it  is  he  who  insists  that 
I  should  tell  you — that  thy  fate  is  that 
of  all  women,  and  that  even  thy  mo- 
ther has  not  escaped.' 


*  The  reader  probably  knows  that  the  sale  of  tobacco  in  France  is  a  Government 
monopoly,  and  the  disposal  of  bureaux  de  tabac  a  much-desired  piece  of  patronage. 
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"  Rosalie  was  terror-stricken  by  this 
confidence  which  she  divined  from  the 
first  words  ;  while  the  dear  aged  voice, 
broken  with  tears,  could  scarcely  artic- 
ulate the  miserable  story,  in  all  points 
like  her  own,  the  infidelity  of  her  hus- 
band from  the  very  earliest  days  of  her 
marriage.  .  .  . 

"  '  Oh  mother,  enough,  enough  !  you 
do  me  harm ' 

"  Her  father  whom  she  admired  so 
much,  whom  she  placed  above  all 
men — the  upright  and  firm  magis- 
trate !  What  then  were  men  ?  North 
and  South  all  the  same,  traitors  and 
perjurers.  She  who  had  not  wept  for 
the  treason  of  her  husband,  wept  a 
flood  of  hot  tears  for  that  humiliation 
of  her  father.  And  it  was  supposed 
that  this  would  make  her  yield  !  No — • 
a  hundred  times  no  !  If  this  was  mar- 
riage, shame  upon  it !  What  mattered 
the  fear  of  scandal  and  the  opinion  of 
the  world,  since  the  question  was  only 
which  would  brave  it  the  best  ?  Her 
mother  had  taken  her  in  her  arms  and 
held  her  against  her  heart  in  an  en- 
deavour to  soothe  the  struggles  of  that 
young  conscience  wounded  in  all  its 
beliefs,  in  its  dearest  superstitions,  and 
gently  caressing  her  as  one  rocks  a 
child.  '  Yes,  thou  wilt  pardon  ;  thou 
wilt  do  as  I  have  done.  It  is  our  lot. 
Ah  !  I  too  felt  a  great  anguish,  a  de- 
spair to  leap  out  of  the  window.  But 
I  thought  of  my  child,  my  poor  little 
Andre,  just  born — who  since  then  has 
grown  up,  and  who  is  dead — loving, 
respecting  all  that  belonged  to  him. 
Thou  too  wilt  pardon,  that  thy  child 
may  have  the  happy  peacefulness 
which  I  purchased  for  you — that  he 
may  not  be  one  of  those  half-orphans 
whom  the  parents  share  between  them, 
whom  they  bring  up  in  the  hate  and 
scorn  each  of  the  other.  And  then 
thou  wilt  remember  that  thy  father 
and  mother  have  greatly  suffered 
already,  and  that  other  anguish 
threatens  them.'  She  stopped  op- 
pressed :  then  with  a  solemn  accent, 
'  My  child,  all  troubles  quiet  down, 
all  wounds  heal.  There  is  only  one 
misfortune  irreparable, — it  is  the  death 
of  those  whom  we  love.' 

"  In  the  sorrowful  exhaustion  which 
followed  these  words,  Rosalie  saw  the 
form  of  her  mother  take  all  the  great- 
'  ness  which  her  father  had  lost  in  her 
eyes." 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
scene  is  singularly  touching,  but  we 
are  glad  that  it  is  not  yet  a  likely 
expedient  in  English  fiction,  to 
curb  an  injured  wife's  indignation 
by  the  narrative  of  all  that  her 
mother  has  suffered.  Eosalie  yields 
to  the  last  argument,  so  affectingly, 
and  with  so  much  simplicity  and 
tenderness,  put  before  her — and  her 
clemency  is  rewarded  by  the  advent 
of  the  baby  so  hoped  for  and  de- 
spaired of.  The  book  closes  with 
a  triumphant  baptismal  ceremony, 
which  is  made  into  a  popular  fete 
by  the  warm-hearted  enthusiasm  of 
the  crowd.  While  Rosalie,  half 
terrified,  shuts  herself  up  with  her 
child,  safe  from  the  raptures  of  the 
population,  murmuring,  "  Oh,  ce 
Midi,  ce  Midi !  "  her  husband  har- 
angues them  in  all  the  excitement 
of  a  public  triumph. 

"  Upon  the  balcony  the  orator  pour- 
ed himself  forth  in  outbursts  of  elo- 
quence, of  which  only  some  sharp 
accentuations  of  his  southern  speech 
came  to  her  ears.  '  My  soul  .  .  .  my 
blood  .  .  .  morals — religion — coun- 
try," underlined  by  the  huzzas  of 
that  audience  made  in  his  image,  of 
which  he  was  the  living  representative 
in  his  virtues  and  vices,  the  efferves- 
cent animated  South,  tumultuous  as 
the  sea.  There  was  a  last  viva,  then 
the  crowd  was  heard  to  disperse  slow- 
ly, and  Roumestan  entered  her  room 
wiping  his  forehead,  intoxicated  with 
his  triumph,  warmed  by  the  inexhaust- 
ible tenderness  of  a  whole  nation,  and 
approaching  his  wife  kissed  her  with 
sincere  enthusiasm.  He  felt  himself 
good  to  her,  tender  as  on  their  mar- 
riage-day, without  remorse  as  without 
rancour. 

Oh  !  ce  Midi,  ce  Midi !  it  is  the 
burden  of  this  strange  and  power- 
ful book.  We  cannot  tell  whether 
it  has  a  distinct  political  motive  ; 
but  its  appearance  at  a  moment 
when  ths  Midi  has  so  evidently 
the  upper  hand  is  curious ;  and  we 
cannot  but  remember  looking  down 
from  the  public  gallery  in  Versailles 
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upon  a  black-bearded  deputy,  not 
then  so  absolutely  potential  as  now, 
the  centre  of  a  rustling,  gesticulat- 
ing, continually  changing  crowd, 
himself  never  still  for  a  moment, 
head  and  arms  in  perpetual  motion, 
now  bursting  through  the  cloud 
of  waving  hands  and  black  beards 
that  surrounded  him,  to  fall  like 
a  whirlwind  upon  some  one  else, 
then  darting  back,  big  but  rapid, 
he  and  his  Midi  all  boiling  about 
him.  This  glimpse,  though  it  was 
a  brief  one,  gives  us  a  more  clear 
conception  of  Numa  Roumestan. 

'  Le  Petit  Chose'  *  is  of  the  South 
also,  but  a  very  different  version  of 
it.  The  hero  and  supposed  writer 
of  this  tender  and  touching  little 
book  is  the  son  of  a  poor  manufac- 
turer, whose  fabrique  stops  in  the 
beginning  of  the  story,  and  whose 
family  is  conveyed  sadly  to  Lyons  to 
strive  and  starve  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  recover  their  lost  ground.  The 
father,  anxious  and  precise  about 
his  books  which  will  never  come 
right  —  the  delicate  and  gentle 
mother — and  Jacques  who  is  pleur- 
ard,  to  whom  his  father's  constant 
address  is,  "  Jacques,  tu  es  un 
cine,"  and  who  responds  with  a 
sob, — are  all  introduced  to  us  in 
a  soft  light  of  discouragement  and 
melancholy — poor  people  who  are 
worsted  in  their  struggle  of  life, 
and  fighting  sadly  a  losing  battle. 
Daniel  is  a  delicate  and  puny  boy, 
very  small  and  insignificant,  for 
whom  his  master  can  find  no  bet- 
ter name  than  that  of  Petit  Chose, 
— a  name  which  gives  him  through 
all  his  career  a  half-guilty  sense 
of  his  own  pettiness  and  small- 
ness,  as  if  it  were  somehow  his 
fault.  When  the  family  falls  into 
absolute  bankruptcy,  and  breaks 
up,  each  to  seek  his  fortune  by 
himself,  Petit  Chose  finds  that 
a  place  has  been  got  for  him  in 


which  he  can  gain  his  living, — 
that  of  a  meat  re  d'etude  in  a  great 
college  in  the  Cevennes.  Half  fright- 
ened, half  excited,  the  lad  goes  away 
to  this  unknown  place,  always  panic- 
stricken  when  his  smallness  is  re- 
marked upon,  lest  he  should  be 
found  unfit  for  his  work.  The  in- 
terior of  the  great  provincial  lycee 
affords  a  curious  study  of  boys  and 
masters.  Petit  Chose  has  the  hum- 
ble office  of  helping  to  prepare  the 
lessons,  and  taking  charge  gener- 
ally of  the  class  to  which  he  is 
attached.  The  sketch  of  the  sur- 
veillant  general,  M.  Viot,  with  his 
bunch  of  keys,  his  table  of  rules, 
and  his  head  on  one  side,  is  a  bit 
of  unquestionable  Dickens,  as  to 
a  great  extent  is  the  little  Chose 
himself,  one  of  the  gentle,  weak, 
sentimental  boys  of  whom  Dickens 
is  so  fond.  But  Dickens  would 
have  left  him  under  a  fine  crop  of 
violets  at  the  end  of  the  tale.  M. 
Daudet  is  more  merciful,  and  carries 
his  little  hero  safely,  though  at 
much  sacrifice,  through  his  troubles. 
There  is  the  prettiest  picture  of 
the  little  class  which  is  his  care 
at  first,  les  petits,  of  whom  the 
oldest  is  but  eleven,  and  to  whom 
the  young  master  tells  stories  in 
all  their  moments  of  leisure,  until 
found  out  and  suppressed  by  the 
terrible  M.  Viot,  with  his  clinking 
keys.  The  vignette  of  Bamban,  the 
little  externe,  demi  -pensionnairc, 
who  is  the  horror  and  shame  of  the 
class  when  they  go  out  on  their  pro- 
menade— the  dirtiest  little  urchin, 
who  knows  all  the  naughtiest  of 
the  street  boys,  and  is  on  terms  of 
good-fellowship  with  every  blouse 
he  meets — is  just  such  a  sketch  as 
Dickens  would  have  delighted  in. 
Petit  Chose,  after  doing  all  he  can 
to  shake  off  this  little  unfortunate, 
bethinks  himself  that,  after  all, 
he  at  Lyons  was  very  much  like 
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Baniban,  and  his  heart  melts  over 
the  creature  whom  nobody  cares 
for. 

"  The  day  of  his  arrival  at  school  a 
sheet  of  pothooks  had  been  given  to 
him,  which  he  was  told  to  copy.  And 
for  a  year  Baniban  made  pothooks — 
and  such  pothooks,  ye  heavens !  — 
crooked,  dirty,  lame,  staggering,  the 
pothooks  of  Bamban !  Nobody  paid 
any  attention  to  him.  He  did  not  be- 
long to  any  special  class  ;  generally  he 
seated  himself  with  the  first  he  saw. 
One  day  he  was  found  making  his  pot- 
hooks in  the  philosophy  class.  I 
watched  him  sometimes  at  work,  bent 
double  over  his  paper,  perspiring, 
breathing  hard,  rolling  his  tongue, 
holding  his  pen  in  both  hands,  and 
leaning  all  his  weight  as  if  he  would 
have  gone  through  the  table.  At  each 
pothook  he  took  more  ink  ;  and  at  the 
foot  of  each  line  he  drew  back  his 
tongue  into  his  mouth,  and  took  a  rest, 
rubbing  his  hands. 

"  Bamban  worked  with  better  heart 
after  we  became  friends.  When  he 
had  finished  a  page  he  made  haste  to 
oiimb  up  on  hands  and  knees  to  my 
pulpit,  and  placed  his  cJief-d'ceuvre  be- 
fore me,  without  a  word.  I  gave  him 
a  little  affectionate  tap,  and  said, '  Well 
done !  \  They  were  hideous,  but  I 
would  not  discourage  him.  In  fact, 
little  by  little  the  pothooks  began  to 
keep  a  straight  line,  the  pen  scratched 
less,  and  the  ink  flowed  less  freely.  I 
felt  that  at  last  I  should  succeed  in 
teaching  him  something.  Unhappily 
fate  separated  us.  .  .  .  Bamban 
said  not  a  word ;  but  at  the  moment 
of  my  departure  he  came  up  to  me, 
very  sad,  and  thrust  into  my  hand 
with  solemnity  a  copy-book  full  of 
pothooks  which  he  had  written  spe- 
cially for  me.  Poor  Bamban  ! " 

The  cause  of  this  sad  separation 
was  that  the  master  of  the  moyens 
—  the  middle-sized,  the  terrible, 
neither  old  enough  to  understand 
nor  young  enough  to  love  the 
gentle  little  master — left  the  col- 
lege ;  and,  French  directors  of 
schools  being  no  wiser  than  their 
neighbours,  though  at  this  dis- 
tance we  are  fain  to  think  they 


are — the  school  authorities  handed 
over  the  little  class  to  un  rhetori- 
clen  a  barbe,  and  gave  to  poor  Petit 
Chose,  all  trembling,  and  knowing 
his  fate,  the  charge  of  the  moyens. 
"Ah,  the  cruel  children,  how  they 
made  me  suffer ! "  he  cries.  The  nar- 
rative is  cruel  indeed,  and  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  little  demons  almost 
madden  the  delicate,  sensitive  boy, 
not  very  much  older  than  them- 
selves, and  without  any  support 
in  the  little  world  of  the  college, 
where  he  has — excepting  a  certain 
pair  of  black  eyes  which  he  sees 
equally  sad,  equally  oppressed  as 
himself,  bending  over  eternal  needle- 
work in  a  window — no  friend  but 
one,  a  vigorous  and  learned  abbe, 
who  finally  delivers  him  and  sends 
him  to  Paris,  where  Jacques,  the 
sobbing  one,  the  cine  of  the  family, 
the  good,  tender,  devoted  brother, 
has  found  a  place,  and  opens  a 
refuge  for  him.  Once  more  the  life 
of  the  two  lads  in  a  garret  close  to 
the  tower  of  St  Germains-des-Pres 
recalls  Dickens  to  us.  Just  so 
would  he  have  expanded  over  the 
cold  little  traveller,  hungry  and 
perishing ;  over  the  awkward,  kind, 
good  brother,  with  "  his  long  stoop- 
ing figure,  and  long  arms  like  a 
telegraph,"  and  son  divin  sourire 
resigne.  Jacques  is  the  good  angel 
of  the  piece.  When  Petit  Chose 
falls  into  the  hands  of  la  dame 
du  premier,  and  forgets  his  honest 
love  and  honest  work,  and  every- 
thing that  is  good,  under  the  smile 
of  that  enchantress  —  nay,  under 
her  vile  squalid  influence,  when 
he  is  disenchanted  and  falls  with 
her  into  the  lowest  depths — it  is 
Jacques  who  delivers  him.  And 
naturally  Daniel  repays  his  brother 
by  stealing  from  him  the  girl  he 
loves,  who  turns  out  to  be  the  very 
black  eyes  whom  he  had  made  ac- 
quaintance with  at  his  college,  in 
the  fatality  of  things.  All  this 
takes  a  considerable  time  to  unfold, 
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and  there  are  many  episodes  full 
of  truth  and  nature  :  all  the  more 
interesting  from  the  fact  that 
Daniel's  experiences  are  supposed 
to  embody  those  of  the  writer  him- 
self in  the  hard  beginnings  of  his 
career.  The  pathetic  picture  of  the 
mother,  compelled,  when  the  home 
is  broken  up,  to  leave  her  family 
and  seek  refuge  in  a  brother's 
house,  where  every  morsel  of  bread 
is  grudged  to  her, — who  weeps  her 
poor  eyes  blind,  yet  never  says  a 
word  of  complaint,  eternally  knit- 
ting in  her  humble  corner, — is  pro- 
foundly touching  —  even  more  so 
than  the  more  highly  strained  tra- 
gedy of  Jacques,  whose  death-scene 
has  been  so  much  quoted,  and  whose 
self-sacrifice  and  resignation  are  of 
an  order  more  evident  than  that  of 
the  faint  figure  in  the  background, 
which  is  little  more  than  a  sug- 
gestion of  a  patience  and  suffering 
still  longer  and  more  profound. 
The  establishment  of  the  remains 
of  the  ruined  family  over  the  porce- 
lain-shop of  the  faithful  Pierrette, 
and  the  grand  effect  of  the  final 
scene  —  the  new  sign  which  the 
clumsy  honest  shopkeeper  draws 
out  in  triumph  after  Daniel's 
betrothal  to  his  daughter  —  the 
"  black  eyes  "  of  the  Sarlande 
college,  placing  in  honest  magna- 
nimity the  name  of  his  future 
son-in-law  before,  his  own, — again 
powerfully  recall  Dickens  to  us. 
Pierrotte,  indeed,  has  never  been 
made  repulsive  to  the  reader,  yet 
we  feel  something  a  little  resem- 
bling the  shock  with  which  so 
many  years  ago  we  witnessed  Mr 
Dombey  touching  glasses  with  Cap- 
tain Cuttle,  when  we  perceive  to 
what  advancement  the  young  vis- 
ionary and  poet,  the  poor  little  per- 
secuted tutor,  is  to  come.  Mr  Dom- 
bey, however,  in  the  profoundly 
unreasonable  sentimentality  of  the 
English  novelist,  has  so  entirely 
conquered  himself,  that  touching 


glasses  with  Captain  Cuttle  be- 
comes a  pleasure  to  him ;  but  the 
young  Frenchman  does  not  find 
himself  transformed  into  a  Paris 
shopkeeper  without  a  pang.  "  At 
the  bottom  of  his  heart  Petit  Chose 
gave  a  last  tear  to  his  Papillons 
Ueus ;  then  taking  the  placard  in 
both  hands — come  !  be  a  man,  Petit 
Chose  ! — read  aloud  in  a  firm  voice 
this  shop- sign  in  which  his  future 
was  written  in  letters  of  a  foot 
long." 

Thus  we  leave  him,  not  without 
a  sigh  for  the  Papillons  bleus,  the 
hopes  that  were  never  to  come  to 
anything,  yet  with  his  "black 
eyes"  by  his  side,  and  his  poor 
mother  rescued  from  her  long  vigil. 
In  everything  but  the  adventure 
of  la  dame  du  premier  the  book 
is  irreproachable.  That  is  pure 
French,  and  belongs  to  the  other 
conception  of  art.  An  Englishman 
would  think  a  long  time  before  he 
would  cut  off  from  himself  the  best 
part  of  his  public  by  such  an  ex- 
pedient ;  and  if  he  was  a  man  of 
genius  like  M.  Daudet,  he  would 
search  deeper  into  existence,  and 
most  likely  find  some  other  cause 
of  misery  and  needful  complica- 
tions, which  would  be  at  once 
better  and  more  original.  But  it 
is  possible  that  M.  Daudet's  readers 
would  find  him  insipid  without  this 
prick  of  vice.  Dickens  would  not 
have  touched  such  pitch,  knowing 
well  that  to  be  defiled  by  it  would 
be  suicide  to  him ;  but  he  would 
have  delighted  in  the  uncouth 
negro  woman  with  the  horrible 
gibberish,  who  is  as  fantastic  as 
his  heart  could  have  desired. 

There  can  be  no  better  proof  of 
M.  Daudet's  superiority  than  the 
sensation  of  coming  down  with  a 
run  which  we  experience,  sinking 
down  into  abysses  of  commonplace 
and  nastiness,  when  we  turn  from 
his  volumes  to  the  other  popular 
novels  of  the  time.  'Monsieur  le 
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Miuistre,'  *  if  not  a  direct  imitation 
of  the  leading  incident  of  '  JSTuma 
Koumestan,'  is  perilously  near  it, 
and  loses  any  interest  it  might  possi- 
bly have  had  by  the  close  comparison 
it  challenges.  It  is  like  an  uncom- 
prehending and  stupid  translation 
into  the  dialect  of  a  lower  order 
of  intelligences,  missing  the  point, 
and  misstating  the  meaning,  of  the 
original.  Numa's  offence  is  subor- 
dinate to  his  character — a  disgust- 
ing but  quite  natural  illustration  of 
it,  showing  the  incapacity  of  the 
man  to  understand  any  higher 
motive  than  his  pleasure  of  the 
moment,  or  to  require  anything 
but  the  lowest  qualifications  in  the 
object  of  his  animal  pursuit.  The 
whole  is  completely  in  accordance 
with  the  man — he  who  ends  all  by 
feeling  in  the  attendrissement  of  the 
baptismal  fete  that  he  is  the  best 
of  husbands,  "  without  remorse  and 
without  rancour,"  though  always 
with  a  little  astonishment  that  his 
wife  should  have  minded,  or  that 
any  fuss  should  have  been  made 
about  his  little  caprice.  This,  which 
is  the  point  of  the  whole,  is  entirely 
missed  by  M.  Claretie,  who  imitates 
the  incident  without  the  least  per- 
ception of  its  meaning,  and  does 
his  best  to  place  before  his  reader, 
not  a  boiling-hot  impulsive  South- 
ern, but  a  gentle,  reflective,  even  se- 
rious personage,  respectable  in  all 
his  intentions,  with  a  wife  whom 
he  loves,  a  disposition  towards  do- 
mesticity, and  a  character  without 
reproach.  This  modest,  cultivated, 
thoughtful  man,  risen  to  the  height 
of  his  ambition, — a  newly  appoint- 
ed minister,  with  all  the  occupa- 
tions of  office  to  keep  him  out  of 
mischief, — is  suddenly  struck  in  a 
Parisian  salon  by  the  attractions  of 
the  most  impudent  of  sirens,  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  distinguish  her, 
engages  her  in  very  washy,,  would- 


be  sprightly  conversation,  and  sac- 
rifices to  her  everything  he  has — 
household  peace,  his  wife's  happi- 
ness, his  own  public  credit,  and  the 
whole  of  his  fortune.  If  it  is  pos- 
sible that  an  unmarried  young 
woman  who  has  gone  through 
years  of  a  scandalous  history, 
should  be  invited  to  the  receptions 
of  a  lady  of  unblemished  reputation 
to  meet  such  personages  as  M.  le 
Ministre  and  his  wife,  then  we  are 
ignorant,  indeed,  of  the  possibilities 
of  French  society ;  and  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  Parisian  ladies  at  the 
welcome  accorded  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel  in  so  many  innocent  houses 
to  the  great  actress  about  whom 
lately  London  had  one  of  its  peri- 
odical fits  of  insanity,  was  entirely 
out  of  place.  It  is  such  books  as 
this  that  not  only  shock  and  dis- 
gust the  English  reader,  but  give 
him  the  entirely  false  idea  of  French 
society  which  so  many  people  en- 
tertain :  they  are,  in  this  way,  an 
international  wrong — one  of  the 
worst  that  can  be  inflicted  both 
upon  the  country  misrepresented, 
and  that  which  is  taken  in  by  the 
false  report  of  the  literary  Bohe- 
mian. When  'Arry  writes  about 
the  things  that  go  on  at  Lady  Bon- 
ton's  parties,  which  he  does  occa- 
sionally, we  all  know  what  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  his  sketch  has  to 
the  original.  We  should  not  waste 
so  many  words  upon  an  odious 
book,  but  that  the  title  is  one  which 
may  attract  the  unwary,  as  promis- 
ing something  very  different  from 
its  real  contents. 

Madame  Henry  Greville  and  M. 
Hector  Malot  are  writers  both  of 
whom  have  conciliated  to  them- 
selves the  good  opinion  of  the 
English  reader,  always  glad  to  be 
able  to  ventoire  upon  a  French 
novel  without  the  fear  of  plunging 
into  a  pit  of  nastiness.  To  the 
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former  we  owe  many  pleasant 
books.  In  a  recent  publication, 
'  Madame  de  Dreux,'  she  approach- 
ed a  high  level  in  her  picture  of 
the  disenchanted  wife,  slowly  find- 
ing out  in  her  brilliant  husband 
the  most  commonplace  and  limit- 
ed of  men ;  but  departed  unfortun- 
ately from  her  own  ideal  by  making 
this  fine  conception  fall  in  love  her- 
self with  another  man,  most  inno- 
cently indeed,  but  still  with  a  revul- 
sion of  passionate  feeling,  as  if  her 
unhappiness  was  a  sufficient  ground 
for  self-abandonment.  It  is  curious 
how  the  imagination  of  writers  of 
fiction  in  recent  days  has  taken  to 
this  type  of  character.  The  wife 
of  Numa  Roumestan,  as  has  been 
shown,  is  also  a  wife  disenchanted. 
Mr  Henry  James,  our  tres  fin  Amer- 
ican contemporary,  always  disposed 
to  follow  the  French  view,  has 
lately  given  us,  in  the  curiously 
named  'Portrait  of  a  Lady,'  a  re- 
markable example  of  the  same 
character.  There  are  curious  and 
subtle  distinctions  between  these 
ladies  as  drawn  by  a  man,  and  her 
who  comes  from  the  hand  of  the 
woman.  Madame  de  Dreux  is  not 
inexorable  like  Rosalie.  After  the 
first  doloroiis  revelation,  she  treats 
her  husband's  infidelities  with  a 
contemptuous  calm  :  "  Celle-la  ou 
une  autre  ! "  she  says,  with  scarce 
an  indignant  beat  of  her  breast. 
The  burden  she  has  to  bear  is  from 
the  nullity  and  commonplace  of 
the  man  whom  she  props  up  on 
every  side,  inventing  arguments 
and  collecting  facts  for  the  speeches 
which,  all  trouble  being  saved  him 
in  the  preparation  of  them,  he  has 
a  certain  natural  faculty  for  mak- 
ing that  acquires  for  him  great  repu- 
tation. Nunia,  always  successful, 
would  have  had  a  certain  charm 
for  this  woman,  which  he  never 
has  for  Rosalie.  These  unfortun- 


ate wives  have  all  lost,  along  with 
their  faith  in  their  husbands,  their 
affection  for  them.  And  so — a  still 
greater  instance — did  Romola  in 
George  Eliot's  great  story.  They 
love  no  longer.  The  being  with 
whom  they  must  pass  their  lives 
is  visible  to  them  behind  the  scenes, 
no  grand  homme,  no  romantic  hero, 
as  he  once  was,  or  as  perhaps  he 
still  is  to  the  world,  but  shrivelled 
up  or  broken  down,  a  nobody,  a 
creature  without  truth  or  honour. 
And  the  proud  young  women,  re- 
volted and  humiliated,  throw  off 
their  love  as  a  snake  does  its  skin. 
There  is  a  higher  ideal,  and  a  com- 
plication more  delicate,  that  of  the 
disenchanted  wife  who  still  loves 
though  she  believes  no  longer. 
Such  a  thing  is  very  possible  in 
real  life.  It  has  not  been  yet 
worked  into  a  novel;  but  it  is  quite 
as  capable  of  dramatic  use  as 
the  other  development,  which  has 
attracted  so  many  writers. 

'Perdue'  *  is  not  so  strong  as  'Ma- 
dame de  Dreux,'  though  its  opening 
is  extremely  pathetic  and  suggestive. 
In  the  first  chapter  we  are  intro- 
duced to  the  presence  of  a  little 
family  of  emigrants,  husband  and 
wife,  with  a  little  girl  of  three. 
The  man  protests  that  he  must 
start  for  Havre,  whence  their  ship 
is  to  sail  almost  immediately  for 
America  —  that  night ;  while  the 
woman  declares  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  her  to  go  further  without 
a  night's  rest, — that  she  is  weary 
beyond  measure,  and  incapable  of 
further  exertion.  Is  it,  the  reader 
wonders,  that  she  has  some  treach- 
ery in  her  mind,  and  that  it  is  she 
who  is  to  be  perdue  ?  The  husband 
at  last  starts  without  her,  engaging 
to  meet  her  and  her  child  at  the 
railway  station  at  Havre  next  day. 
Returning  from  the  station  to  which 
they  have  accompanied  him,  the 
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young  mother  and  her  little  Marcelle 
go  into  the  Place  Moiitholon,  where 
she  sits  down  on  a  bench,  while  the 
child  plays  at  her  feet  with  a  little 
group  of  children  who  are  amus- 
ing themselves  in  the  square.  The 
young  woman,  utterly  worn  out, 
falls  musing  on  her  bench.  She 
thinks  with  a  strange  confusion  of 
her  past  life,  and  the  long  voyage 
and  the  vague  future  before  her. 
Then  she  thinks  of  her  husband, 
regretting  not  to  have  gone  with 
him. 

" '  My  poor  Martin,'  she  thought : 
'  however,  it  is  not  long  till  to-morrow. 
I  would  go  this  evening  still  if  I  knew 
where  to  find  you.  I  should  have 
liked  to  give  you  a  kiss.  I  feel  as 
if  I  had  not  said  good-bye  to  you  as 
I  ought.  Who  was  it  that  said  when 
I  was  little  that  we  should  always 
part  with  our  friends  as  if  we  might 
never  meet  again  1  I  cannot  remem- 
ber, but  it  is  very  true.  I  wish  it  was 
to-morrow.  Marcelle ' 

"Marcelle  played  about  the  square 
with  her  new  friends.  ...  At  last, 
out  of  breath,  they  stopped  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  path  to  talk.  The  keeper 
of  the  square  approached,  flourishing 
his  cane.  '  What  are  you  doing  here, 
little  vagabonds  1  it  is  time  you  were 
in  bed.  Run  off,  or  I  will  lock  you  up 
in  the  square.'  '  Oh,  monsieur  le 
gardien,  it  is  not  the  hour ! '  they  cried 
in  chorus.  '  Be  off  with  you  to  bed,' 
said  the  good  man.  Louise  took  the 
hand  of  Marcelle  to  lead  her  back 
to  her  mother.  The  keeper  followed 
them  going  his  round.  '  Madame,' 
said  Louise,  politely,  'here  is  your 
little  girl  whom  I  have  brought  back 
to  you.'  Marie  made  no  movement. 
Her  head  was  bent  on  her  breast,  she 
seemed  asleep.  'Mama,'  said  Mar- 
celle, pulling  her  dress.  She  made 
no  reply.  <  Mama  ! '  cried  the  little 
girl,  '  mama  ! '  Louise  drew  back  a 
step,  and  looked  at  the  young  woman 
with  an  attention  mixed  with  alarm. 
'  She  is  asleep,'  she  said  to  the  keeper, 
who  approached.  '  It  is  very  unwhole- 
some to  sleep  here  in  the  night  air,'  he 
said ;  '  you  must  awake  her.  Madame ! ' 
Marie  remained  immovable.  Marcelle 


climbed  upon  her  lap,  and  threw  her- 
self back  with  a  piercing  cry.  Under 
the  touch  of  these  little  hands  the 
body  of  the  mother  yielded,  threat- 
ening to  fall  upon  her.  The  keeper 
raised  it  up,  and  replaced  it  in  its  first 
position.  .  .  .  Moved  by  that  vague 
and  indescribable  rumour  which  an- 
nounces a  catastrophe,  a  group  col- 
lected round  the  children.  A  doctor 
approached  and  laid  his  hand  upon 
Marie's  brow — '  She  is  dead,'  he  said." 

Thus,  without  trace  whence  she 
has  come — for  they  had  arrived  in 
Paris  only  that  morning,  and  the 
child  was  too  young  to  remember 
the  name  of  the  hotel  in  which  she 
had  spent  only  a  few  hours — the 
little  Marcelle  is  perdue;  and  the 
novel  is  the  story  of  her  adventures, 
her  treatment,  cruel  and  kind,  the 
friends  she  found,  and  the  adven- 
tures of  her  young  life  up  to  the 
time  when  her  father — compelled  to 
sail  next  day  without  any  idea  but 
a  wild  suggestion  of  jealousy  and 
despair,  as  to  what  has  become  of 
his  wife  and  child — finally  returns 
and  finds  her.  The  circumstances 
are  somewhat  artificially  forced,  so 
as  to  cut  off  all  trace  of  the  child's 
belongings ;  but  the  situation  is 
possible  for  a  time  at  least.  The 
extraordinary  coolness  of  the  father 
in  departing  all  the  same,  notwith- 
standing that  he  had  heard,  in  an- 
swer to  his  telegram,  that  his  wife 
had  never  returned  to  the  hotel, 
does  not  seem  to  surprise  anybody; 
but  people  in  novels  can  bear  a 
great  many  things  without  being 
surprised.  Marcelle  grows  up  a 
most  remarkable  child,  and  at 
eight  becomes  a  valuable  servant, 
and  does  the  entire  work  of  the 
shopkeeper,  the  mother  of  Lou- 
ise, who  had  taken  her  in ;  but 
as  this  was  not  a  position  for  a 
heroine,  Louise  turns  out  a  little 
tyrant,  and  Marcelle  falls  into  the 
hands  of  a  certain  Mademoiselle 
Hermine,  a  gentle  and  kind-hearted 
old  maid,  who  lives  at  Passy  with 
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her  old  servant  Kose,  and  spends 
her  time  in  reading  novels.  This 
romantic  old  maiden,  living  in 
a  visionary  world  of  imaginary 
troubles  and  pleasures,  makes  a 
pretty  picture  ;  but  we  refuse  to 
believe  in  such  a  cruelty  of  fate 
as  that  once  more  Marcelle's  bene- 
factor should  die  in  the  absence  of 
all  who  could  befriend  her,  leaving 
the  child  as  desolate  as  ever.  This 
repetition  of  circumstances  is  feeble; 
and  though  there  is  both  humour 
and  pathos  in  Mademoiselle  Her- 
mine,  the  story  is  somewhat  weari- 
some and  without  character.  The 
ultra-virtuous  lover  is  a  personage 
well  known  in  English  domestic 
fiction ;  and  though  there  is  a  touch 
of  originality  in  bringing  back  the 
ill-tempered  and  jealous  father  as 
disagreeable  as  ever — sorrow,  and 
anxiety,  and  remorse  having  pun- 
ished him  severely, without  touching 
his  fundamental  defects — there  is 
nothing  beyond  the  tea-party  novel- 
ist, so  well  known  at  home,  in  this 
mild  production, — which  is  totally 
unobjectionable,  we  need  not  say, 
in  point  of  morality,  and  may  be 
put  into  the  most  innocent  hands. 
The  success  of  M.  Malot's  novel, 
'  Sans  Famille,'  and  the  enthusi- 
asm with  which  it  was  received  in 
England,  were  remarkable.  Per- 
haps this  was  due  also  to  the  pure 
morality,  which  it  is  always  a  sur- 
prise and  delight  to  the  reader  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel  to  find 
within  the  yellow  covers  of  that 
supposedly  brilliant  and  dangerous 
phenomenon,  a  French  novel.  But 
the  author,  whose  beginning  gained 
him  so  much  applause,  has  stepped 
into  the  field  with  another  story,* 
for  which  we  think  it  very  unlikely 
that  he  will  reap  any  laurels.  To 
start  with,  he  has  had  the  maladresse 
to  brand  it  with  the  very  uncom- 
fortable title  of  'Seduction.'  To 


be  sure,  it  is  not  for  an  English 
public  that  M.  Malot  writes.  Ima- 
gine the  consternation,  the  dismay 
of  Paternoster  Row,  or  even  one 
of  the  lighter  resorts  of  literature 
in  the  West,  if  a  MS.  with  such 
a  name  was  laid  upon  the  table. 
'  Seduction '  !  but  let  the  reader 
make  himself  easy.  Nobody  is 
seduced  in  the  book.  The  heroine 
is  immaculate  as  a  heroine  of  the 
'  Family  Herald,'  and  something  of 
that  superior  complexion.  When 
we  open  the  book,  however,  or  at 
least  when  we  are  introduced,  after 
a  pretty  and  pleasant  beginning,  by 
the  father's  sudden  death — now  an 
almost  inevitable  preface — into  the 
story,  we  fall  plump  at  once  into 
the  eighteenth  century, — into  the 
materials  of  Richardson,  among  a 
succession  of  vulgar  Lovelaces,  with 
none  of  the  grace  or  fascinating 
power  of  that  irresistible  hero — 
coarse,  brutal,  and  stupid.  To 
think  that  the  expectant  reader, 
perhaps  fancying  himself  a  little 
superior  to  the  long-drawn  descrip- 
tions of  ordinary  life,  and  the 
wearisome  analysis  of  character  not 
much  worth  the  trouble,  which  he 
finds  in  his  own  language,  should 
fall  flat  into  a  modified  version  of 
the  excitements  of  Pamela  in  de- 
fence of  her  "  virtue  "  as  the  best 
that  "  the  brilliant  Frenchman " 
can  do  for  him  !  The  downfall 
is  extraordinary.  It  is  useless 
to  point  out,  though  it  is  at  the 
same  time  scarcely  possible  to 
refrain  from  doing  so,  that  the 
apparently  easy  expedient  of  pro- 
curing their  effects  with  little  ex- 
penditure of  trouble  into  which  so 
many  writers  fall,  is  a  sort  of  self- 
suicide  of  the  most  foolish  descrip- 
tion. The  author  of  'Sans  Famille' 
has  a  talent,  not,  we  think,  so 
great  as  the  public  supposed  by  that 
essay,  yet  worthy  and  worth  cul- 
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tivating.  His  villages  and  rural 
scenes  were  true  and  fresh,  with 
much  of  that  characteristic  indi- 
viduality in  them,  in  which  French 
rustics  abound.  But  no  doubt,  it 
requires  more  labour,  more  trouble, 
to  observe  and  enter  into  that  real 
development  of  life,  with  all  its 
revelations  of  human  nature,  than 
to  invent  hair-breadth  escapes  and 
exciting  dangers,  which  will  carry 
a  simple  reader  on  without  taxing 
in  any  way  the  writer's  powers. 
The  heroine  of  '  Seduction '  is  a 
high-spirited  girl  who,  left  penni- 
less at  her  father's  death,  and  bur- 
dened with  the  charge  of  an  old 
grandmother,  of  whom  she  knows 
little — a  poor  old  peasant-woman, 
while  Helene  has  all  the  tastes  and 
instincts  of  the  educated  classes — 
resolves  to  become  a  national  school- 
mistress in  order  to  be  independent, 
and  give  a  home  to  her  only  rela- 
tive. Helene's  difficulties  in  get- 
ting her  school,  her  troubles  with 
the  Government  inspector,  and 
applications  to  the  authorities, 
would  be  extremely  interesting, 
as  opening  up  corners  of  French 
society  altogether  beyond  the  cur- 
sory knowledge  of  a  stranger,  if  M. 
Malot  did  not  think  proper  to  lay 
snares  from  the  very  beginning  be- 
fore her  virtuous  feet.  He  balks 
our  interest  in  his  heroine,  and 
stultifies  his  own  powers,  by  replac- 
ing the  real  interests  of  life  by  the 
unutterably  commonplace  overtures 
of  a  coarse  and  contemptible  pro- 
fligate, such  as  have,  alas  !  been 
done  to  death  in  every  tongue, 
and  can  scarcely  touch  the  simplest, 
or  the  most  depraved  imagination. 
When  she  abandons  this  pursuit 
in  despair,  and  takes  a  situation  as 
a  governess,  the  father  and  son  of 
the  house  both  repeat  the  attempts 
of  the  rural  potentate,  and  drive 
her  out  of  that  refuge.  She  then 
procures  an  appointment,  which  no- 
body else  will  take,  to  a  village 
school,  of  which  the  municipal 


council  have  just  vote  la  laictte. 
The  school  has  been  held  up  to 
this  moment  by  nuns ;  and  as  the 
lay  teacher  is  likely  to  have  very 
little  support  save  that  of  the 
democratic  members  of  the  muni- 
cipality, the  position  is  one  which 
does  not  attract  many  candidates. 
Helene,  however,  who  is  almost  in 
despair,  accepts  it  at  once ;  and  here 
we  have  again  every  hope  of  a 
curious  picture  of  village  life,  full 
of  all  the  human  passions  in  little, 
— and  especially  of  the  humours  of 
French  rural  society,  so  old  world 
as  it  is,  with  that  infusion  of 
flaming  newness  and  wild  theory 
which  give  a  bizarre  and  whimsical 
interest  to  its  vagaries. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more 
complete  disappointment  than  M. 
Malot  prepares  for  us.  He  rains 
down  impossible  humiliation,  in- 
deed, upon  the  devoted  young  wo- 
man, and  assails  her  cruelly  on  all 
sides ;  but  though  we  have  vague 
glimpses — just  enough  to  show  us 
what  he  might  have  done  if  he 
pleased — of  the  noisy  rural  dema- 
gogues, whose  object  is  not  to  get 
superior  instruction,  but  to  "faire 
la  barbe  aux  sosurs,"  and  of  all  the 
little  politics  and  furies  of  the  place, 
we  are  suddenly  brought  up  short 
in  our  career  by  the  discovery  that 
all  the  insults  addressed  to  the  poor 
young  schoolmistress  are  the  inven- 
tion of  the  vicar,  who  persecutes 
her  thus  barbarously  because  he, 
too,  has  fallen  in  love  at  first  sight, 
without  ever  exchanging  a  word 
with  her,  with  the  too  attractive 
Heleue  ;  and  thus  the  pretty  quar- 
rel, which  sets  the  commune  by 
the  ears,  and  the  picture  of  the 
excited  village,  and  the  dramatic 
struggle  for  which  we  were  pre- 
pared, disappears  in  a  melodramatic 
declaration  from  the  priest,  and  all 
the  despair  and  horror  natural  to 
such  a  situation.  Virtuous  Helene 
has  scarcely  watched  from  her  win- 
dow the  sudden  departure  of  M.  le 
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Vicaire  going  off  to  be  a  missionary, 
and  recover  his  lost  honour  by  a 
martyr's  death,  according  to  all  the 
rules  in  such  cases  provided — when 
she  has  to  stir  up  all  her  powers 
to  escape  from  the  coarse  arms  of 
the  notary,  who  has  from  the  be- 
ginning marked  her  for  his  own. 
At  last  the  reader  is  as  glad  as  she 
is  when  this  conquering  beauty  has 
the  smallpox,  and  comes  out  of  it 
so  disfigured  that  her  lovers  all  turn 
from  her  in  disgust,  and  even  her 
steadfast  female  friends  cannot 
recognise  her  seamed  and  altered 
countenance.  This  is  not  a  cheer- 
ful denouement  for  the  complications 
of  a  story,  and  the  lesson  to  be 
drawn  from  it  is  but  a  poor  one. 
If  it  requires  nothing  less  than  a 
bad  attack  of  smallpox  to  make  a 
girl  capable  of  earning  her  bread  in 
France,  the  situation  is  somewhat 
appalling  for  women.  Is  this  the 
last  subtle  means  found  by  cunning 
conspirators  to  undervalue  the  Re- 
public1? If  so,  it  may  be  permis- 
sible in  politics,  but  it  is  suicidal 
in  art.  Helene,  we  must  add,  is  a 
most  practical  person,  persevering 
and  stout-hearted.  It  is  not  every 
girl  who  would  regard  gratefully  a 
smallpox  which  deprived  her  of 
all  personal  attractions.  But  she 
appears  throughout  the  book  as  a 
philosopher  and  a  Stoic ;  and  per- 
haps to  such  high  virtue  there  is 
nothing  wonderful  in  her  content- 
ed acceptance  of  the  conditions 
under  which  only,  as  it  seems, 
she  can  be  allowed  to  do  her 
work  in  peace. 

This,  however,  is  the  poorest  art 
imaginable,  and  these  novels  make 
it  painfully  evident  that  French 
light  literature  is  (with  all  its  special 
drawbacks)  in  no  better  circum- 
stances than  our  own.  One  or  two 
men  of  genius  keep  up  the  old 
prestige  of  the  name  ;  but  the  mass 
of  novels,  like  our  own,  are  tedious 
and  long-winded,  not  brilliant  and 
sparkling  as  we  so  fondly  continue 


to  believe.  M.  Daudet  stands  far 
above  the  little  competitors  who 
draw  their  material  from  the  same 
crowded  world  of  contemporary 
drama.  It  is  not  the  adventures 
of  his  creations  which  attract  our 
interest,  but  themselves.  They  fall 
into  the  mud  like  their  neighbours, 
and  that  niud  is  often  black  enough : 
but  it  is  no  accidental  conspiracy 
of  the  outside  world  that  betrays 
them,  it  is  their  own  character, 
the  flow  of  the  individual  current 
on  which  each  is  launched.  So  long 
as  this  is  the  case,  fiction  can,never 
be  entirely  depraved :  it  may  meddle 
with  matters  banished  from  our 
manuals,  it  may  take  a  different 
view  of  what  is  and  is  not  permis- 
sible as  subjects  of  general  discus- 
sion,but  it  cannot  be  degraded  to  the 
rank  of  a  historian  of  vice.  Un- 
fortunately there  have  been  several 
instances  lately  in  English  fiction 
of  an  inclination  towards,  the  easy 
and  vulgar  effects  of  this  depraved 
art.  Mr  Henry  James,  with  all  his 
power  of  refined  and  delicate  work- 
manship, not  only  makes  every  man 
who  meets  his  heroine  go  down 
before  her  like  so  many  ninepins, 
but  he  permits  the  fair  and  pas- 
sionless creature  whom  he  has  em- 
bodied, to  feel  almost  for  the  first 
time  a  sensation  of  relief  and  repose 
among  her  troubles,  when  one  of 
her  many  lovers  passionately  pro- 
poses to  carry  her  off  into  Elysium, 
away  from  the  husband  who  makes 
her  unhappy.  She  does  not  con- 
sent, it  is  true,  but  neither  does 
she  resent  the  suggestion ;  and  the 
bold  Puritan  who  makes  the  pro- 
posal is  bidden,  at  the  end  of  the 
tale,  to  wait.  Let  us  hope  that 
this  is  but  a  slip,  and  that  English 
writers  (even  when  they  are  Amer- 
ican) will  never  care  to  abandon 
the  delicate  task  of  disentangling 
the  threads  of  human  motive  and 
action,  for  the  coarser  expedient  of 
cutting  them  with  the  sharp  edge 
of  vice. 
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THE  ADVENTURES   OF  A  \VAK   CORRESPONDENT. 


PERSONAL  modesty  is  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  quality  of  the 
modern  war  correspondent.  Ex- 
clusively attached  to  the  interests 
of  the  journal  by  which  he  is  em- 
ployed, and  anxious  only  faithfully 
to  chronicle  the  splendid  achieve- 
ments of  the  general  and  officers 
upon  whom  he  depends  largely  for 
his  comfort,  he  feels  instinctively 
that  to  narrate  his  own  deeds  of 
daring,  his  hair-breadth  escapes  and 
thrilling  adventures,  would  be  alto- 
gether out  of  place,  while  they 
would  have  no  interest  for  the 
public.  Excepting  in  the  rare 
cases  when  his  personal  popularity 
is  so  great  as  to  warrant  the  famil- 
iarity of  a  nickname  in  the  highest 
circles,  or  when  the  extraordinary 
toughness  of  his  epidermis,  and  over- 
whelming devotion  to  the  interests 
of  his  journal,  induce  him  to  under- 
take rides  of  fabulous  length  and  in- 
credible hazard,  his  very  name  is  un- 
known; and  the  thoughtless  pub- 
lic, reading  a  graphic  description  of 
hot  encounters  and  fierce  cavalry 
charges,  are  only  too  apt  to  consider 
the  narrator  a  mere  writing-machine, 
impervious  to  bullets,  and  devoid  of 
a  stomach.  After  the  lapse  of  more 
than  ten  years,  I  will  venture  to 
break  through  the  reserve  which 
the  extreme  delicacy  of  my  feelings 
imposed  upon  me  at  the  time,  and 
recount  a  few  personal  experiences 
of  a  campaign  during  the  late 
Franco  -  German  war,  which  may 
illustrate  the  vicissitudes  of  a  war 
correspondent's  life,  and  show  the 
public  what  they  lose  through  the 
restraints  imposed  by  the  etiquette 
of  journalism. 

In  November  1870,  I  was  one  of 
a  numerous  fraternity  of  war  corre- 
spondents at  Versailles.  It  is  need- 
less to  allude  to  the  organ  of  public 


opinion  which  I  represented,  or  to 
the  source  from  which  I  derived 
the  information,  that  if  I  started 
for  Orleans  without  an  hour's  delay, 
I  might  be  in  time  for  a  battle. 
At  the  moment  I  was  not  equipped 
for  campaigning.  I  had  just  ar- 
rived from  another  part  of  Europe, 
and  was  fitting  myself  out  leisurely. 
I  had  picked  up  a  servant  at  Frank- 
fort, and  was  negotiating  for  the 
purchase  of  horses,  when  this  dis- 
turbing piece  of  intelligence  reached 
me.  It  is  under  these  circum- 
stances that  the  war  correspondent 
comes  out  strong.  To  rush  to  the 
nearest  fiacre  stand,  and  hire  one 
on  the  spot,  was  the  work  of  a 
few  moments.  When  the  driver 
asked  me  where  he  was  to  drive  to, 
and  I  mildly  replied  Orleans,  he 
naturally  objected.  Even  under 
the  severe  rule  of  the  Prussians,  he 
thought  he  was  entitled  to  resist 
a  course  of  seventy-two  miles  in 
length ;  so  I  told  him  to  drive  me 
to  his  own  stables.  There  I  con- 
versed with  him  in  the  language  of 
common-sense,  which  all  the  world 
over  means  the  language  of  hard 
cash.  In  half  an  hour  he  had 
engaged  to  become  my  coachman 
by  the  month,  and  to  buy  me  a 
carriage  and  a  pair  of  horses ;  and 
an  hour  later  I  was  driving  trium- 
phantly out  of  Versailles  with  my 
servant  on  the  box,  and  my  scanty 
luggage  inside,  on  the  road  to  Or- 
leans. Notwithstanding  the  promp- 
titude of  my  movements,  I  was  too 
late  for  the  battle  of  Coulmiers, 
which  was  the  more  annoying  as 
no  English  correspondent  witnessed 
it,  and  it  proved  one  of  the  most 
interesting  episodes  of  the  war,  as 
being  the  only  defeat  which  the 
Germans  sustained,  and  which,  if 
it  had  been  promptly  followed  up 
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by  General  d'Aurelles  de  Paladines, 
would  have  forced  them  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Paris.  I  can  certify 
to  the  fact  that  the  road  was  per- 
fectly open,  as  from  the  moment 
I  left  the  investing  army,  to  the 
moment  of  my  joining  General  von 
der  Tann  at  Toury,  I  had  not  passed 
a  German  soldier.  The  Bavarian 
force,  who  had  fought  more  than 
four  times  their  number  at  Coul- 
miers,  were  so  exhausted  with  the 
battle  and  the  subsequent  retreat, 
that  had  D'Aurelles  de  Paladines 
fallen  upon  them  at  the  hour  of  my 
arrival,  as  General  von  der  Tann 
momentarily  expected  him  to  do, 
they  would  have  been  quite  unable 
to  offer  any  resistance,  and  there 
would  have  been  nothing  to  prevent 
the  French  army  of  seventy  thou- 
sand men  taking  them  all  prisoners, 
and  four  days  later  attacking  the 
besieging  Germans  at  Paris.  Those 
who  were  at  Versailles  at  this  junc- 
ture will  remember  the  preparations 
which  took  place  for  raising  the 
siege.  However,  I  alluded  to  all 
this  at  the  time  in  the  columns  of 
my  "  organ."  What  I  did  not 
mention  was,  that  I  hardly  found 
myself  within  the  German  lines 
when  my  servant  was  arrested  as 
a  spy,  and,  to  my  horror,  compro- 
mising documents  were  found  upon 
him,  which  not  only  rendered  all 
attempts  to  release  him  hopeless, 
but  indiscreet,  as  likely  to  involve 
me  in  the  same  suspicious  category. 
Indeed,  for  some  days  afterwards, 
in  spite  of  my  own  papers  being  in 
order,  I  felt  myself  under  a  cloud. 
I  had  left  Versailles  in  such  a 
hurry  that  I  had  come  unprovided 
with  letters  of  introduction,  and  I 
now  found  myself  not  merely  with- 
out acquaintances,  but  with  no  one 
except  a  French  "  cabby,"  who  re- 
garded every  soul  he  met  with 
mingled  feelings  of  fear  and  aver- 
sion, and  who,  of  course,  could  not 
speak  a  word  of  German,  to  act  as 


a  servant.  In  one  respect  this  was 
fortunate,  for  nearly  all  the  pro- 
visions in  the  village  had  been 
exhausted ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  my  coachman's  influence  as  a 
compatriot,  neither  he  nor  his  horses 
nor  I  should  have  had  anything  to 
eat.  Not  being  attached  formally 
to  this  particular  corps  d'armee, 
I  had  neither  lodging  nor  rations 
provided  for  me,  but  had  to  scram- 
ble for  both.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  was  not  sorry  to  stumble 
upon  a  German  colleague  in  like 
distress ;  and  after  giving  him  some 
of  my  dinners,  I  offered  him  a 
share  in  a  room  I  had  secured  in 
the  house  of  a  peasant,  and  a  seat 
in  my  carriage  for  the  rest  of  the 
campaign. 

This  commenced  three  days  after- 
wards, on  the  arrival  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg  with  30,000 
men.  I  found  myself  the  only 
English  correspondent  with  this 
army,  and  we  made  a  most  enjoy- 
able three  weeks'  march,  through 
some  of  the  loveliest  scenery  in 
France,  in  pursuit  of  an  enemy 
who  always  vanished  as  we  ad- 
vanced, and  whom,  if  he  existed  in 
force,  we  never  overtook.  Here, 
again,  D'Aurelles  de  Paladines  lost 
his  chance,  for  during  the  whole  of 
these  three  weeks  there  was  nothing 
to  oppose  his  march  to  Paris.  We 
had  only  two  trifling  skirmishes, 
— one  at  Dreux,  and  the  other  at 
Bretoncelles ;  but  the  march  was 
by  no  means  devoid  of  personal 
incident.  The  course  of  procedure 
which  was  forced  upon  me  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  campaign  by  my 
undefined  position  with  the  army, 
possessed  this  merit,  that  it  led  me 
into  adventures,  and  procured  me 
experiences,  which  I  should  have 
missed,  had  I  been  regularly  at- 
tached to  the  Headquarter  staff. 
Having  to  look  out  for  board  and 
lodging  for  myself,  I  found  that 
the  only  chance  of  obtaining  either 
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one  or  the  other,  was  to  go  in 
advance  of  the  army,  and  hover 
upon  that  neutral  ground  which 
constantly  exposed  me  to  the 
chance  of  being  taken  prisoner. 
To  start  with  the  rest  of  the  army, 
to  follow  in  its  wake  with  the  bag- 
gage, and  to  arrive  after  it  at  the 
end  of  the  day's  march,  to  find  every 
corner  occupied,  was  to  encounter 
an  amount  of  fatigue,  discomfort, 
and  starvation  for  which  nothing 
could  compensate.  Whereas  to 
penetrate  the  mystery  overnight  of 
the  direction  of  our  march  next 
day,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  good  map 
to  take  circuitous  roads,  unham- 
pered by  troops, — to  arrive  as  soon 
or  sooner  than  the  quarter  "makers," 
as  the  advanced  guard  is  called,  who 
go  ahead  to  billet  the  troops  for 
the  night — to  push  on  half-a-mile  or 
so  beyond  them,  and  select  my 
own  quarters,  combined  a  certain 
amount  of  risk  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  comfort.  By  these 
means  I  succeeded  in  sleeping 
between  clean  sheets  every  night 
during  the  campaign.  My  horses 
never  wanted  for  forage,  and  my 
dinners  were  sometimes  quite  ar- 
tistic in  their  excellence.  There 
was  a  constant  excitement  in  the 
uncertainty  attending  this  hunt 
for  night  quarters,  and  my  most 
varied  and  amusing  experiences 
arose  from  this  source.  My  Ger- 
man companion  did  not  quite  ap- 
prove of  this  method  of  procedure, 
as  he  was  constantly  haunted  by 
the  fear  of  being  taken  prisoner, 
and  as  a  German  he  would  prob- 
ably have  fared  worse  than  I 
should.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
nationality  often  proved  of  the 
greatest  service  to  me,  on  occasions 
when  our  nighi  quarters  were 
beaten  up  by  Uhlans,  and  we  were 
regarded  as  suspicious  characters, 
in  consequence  of  our  being  so  iso- 
lated from  the  rest  of  the  army. 
lie  was  also  great  friends  with  the 


postal  officials  connected  with  the 
force,  and  used  to  take  my  letters 
to  the  rear  with  his  own,  when  it 
was  inconvenient  to  me  to  leave 
the  front.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
the  enterprising  journal  he  repre- 
sented had  not  provided  him  with 
means  sufficient  to  keep  a  horse,  he 
was  only  too  glad  to  be  driven 
along  the  line  of  march  in  my  car- 
riage. So  we  were  mutually  use- 
ful to  each  other ;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  agree  to  the  somewhat 
hazardous  method  of  campaigning 
which  I  had  adopted.  Our  first 
alarm  took  place  two  days  after 
leaving  Toury.  There  was  a  heavy 
fog,  and  we  had  been  driving  ever 
since  the  start  on  a  road  of  our 
own  choosing,  quite  unhampered 
by  troops,  and  were  congratulating 
ourselves  on  the  rapidity  of  our 
progress,  when,  suddenly,  we  were 
startled  by  a  horrible  fanfare  of 
French  trumpets,  issuing  from  a 
village  scarcely  a  hundred  yards 
distant  on  the  left.  At  the  same 
moment  the  fog  lifted,  and  right  in 
front  of  us  were  a  body  of  French 
cavalry,  some  forty  or  fifty  in  num- 
ber, watering  their  horses  at  a  pond 
by  the  road-side.  Fortunately  there 
was  a  haystack  on  the  edge  of  a 
field  to  our  right,  and  our  coach- 
man, who  was  more  alarmed  at  the 
sight  of  his  countrymen  than  we 
were,  for  he  felt  they  would  have 
no  mercy  upon  him  for  hiring  him- 
self to  his  enemies,  with  great  pres- 
ence of  mind  rushed  the  carriage 
across  the  ditch  and  behind  the 
stack  before  we  were  observed.  Here 
we  remained  for  some  moments  in  a 
state  of  the  utmost  trepidation ;  the 
detestable  trumpets  seemed  to  be 
growing  louder  as  they  approached 
nearer,  and  we  dreaded  lest  the  fog 
should  clear  off  altogether, — for  the 
prospect  of  a  game  of  hide-and-seek 
with  a  carriage  and  a  pair  of  horses 
round  a  haystack  was  by  no  means 
reassuring.  Fortunately  a  fresh 
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cloud  of  mist  came  driving  over  us, 
and  after  getting  out  of  the  car- 
riage and  peeping  round  the  corner 
of  the  stack  to  see  if  the  enemy 
were  anywhere  visible,  I  gave  the 
word  for  a  speedy  retreat,  and  a 
moment  afterwards  we  were  gallop- 
ing back  over  the  road  we  had 
come.  We  had  retraced  our  steps 
for  nearly  an  hour  before  we  came 
to  the  cross  road  which  we  should 
have  taken,  and  not  long  afterwards 
we  found  ourselves  among  the  bag- 
gage waggons  of  the  German  troops, 
and  considerably  startled  the  officer 
in  command  by  our  intelligence  of 
the  proximity  of  the  enemy. 

As,  however,  we  heard  nothing 
more  of  them,  the  probability  is 
that,  instead  of  trying  to  find  us, 
they  were  in  reality  doing  their 
utmost  to  get  out  of  our  way. 
Before  nightfall  we  had  made  an- 
other divergence,  and  headed  the 
troops,  arriving  at  a  small  hamlet, 
consisting  of  about  a  dozen  houses, 
which  had  been  already  visited  by 
some  Uhlans,  but  which  we  found 
quite  deserted  except  by  two  de- 
crepit old  women.  This  was  the 
only  occasion  upon  which  I  found 
that  the  terror  of  our  approach  had 
frightened  away  the  whole  popula- 
tion. Near  the  hamlet,  which  was 
unusually  squalid,  was  a  brick-field, 
with  a  smart,  newly-built  house, 
evidently  belonging  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  brick-fields.  Here 
we  determined  to  quarter  ourselves. 
Its  owner  had  decamped  after  lock- 
ing the  door.  We  had  no  difficulty 
in  breaking  in  at  one  of  the  win- 
dows, and  found  abundant  evidence 
that  he  had  only  just  taken  his  de- 
parture. The  milk,  butter,  and 
eggs  in  his  well-stocked  larder  were 
quite  fresh.  There  was  an  excel- 
lent cheese,  some  sausages,  and  some 
delicious  compote,  with  plenty  of 
bread.  After  rummaging  some 
time  we  found  his  wine  and  coffee. 
He  was  evidently  a  well-to-do  man, 


and  the  sheets,  towels,  table-linen, 
&c.,  which  we  found  in  a  press, 
which  we  were,  unfortunately,  ob- 
liged to  break  open,  were  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality.  In  fact,  nothing 
was  wanting  to  make  our  stay  agree- 
able. We  made  up  two  beds  with 
clean  sheets  and  good  thick  blankets; 
we  boiled  some  potatoes  ;  made  an 
omelette,  and  a  sago  pudding  ;  and 
this,  with  the  addition  of  cheese 
and  sausages,  was  very  good  camp 
fare.  In  the  morning  we  had  bread 
and  butter  and  preserve  with  our 
cafe  au  lait.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
wherein  lies  the  peculiar  charm  of 
making  free  with  what  does  not 
belong  to  one ;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  had  the  proprietor 
remained  at  home  and  treated  us 
as  hospitably  as  we  treated  our- 
selves, our  visit  would  have  been 
robbed  of  all  its  piquancy.  We 
left  a  line  on  his  table  thanking 
him  for  the  excellent  fare  which  we 
had  enjoyed  at  his  expense,  and 
expressing  our  regret  that  we  had 
no  other  means  of  testifying  our 
gratitude.  I  was  sorry  upon  more 
than  one  occasion  during  this  cam- 
paign to  find  a  growing  laxity  in 
my  ideas  in  the  matter  of  meum  and 
tuum, — forced  upon  me  no  doubt  by 
the  stress  of  circumstances  and  the 
conventional  war  standard  of  mor- 
ality. Thus  one  morning  the  coach- 
man came  with  a  long  face  to  in- 
form me  that  the  horses  and  harness 
had  been  stolen.  The  army  was 
already  under  way,  and  unless  I 
could  provide  myself  with  fresh 
nags,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  be  left  behind.  As  we  were 
making  a  flying  march,  and  the 
country  was  not  going  to  be  per- 
manently occupied  just  then  by 
German  troops — being  left  behind 
meant  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
French.  In  this  dilemma,  I  applied 
to  an  officer  with  whom  I  had 
made  friends,  for  advice.  His  sug- 
gestion had  the  merit  of  simplicity. 
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"  Supply  the  horses  and  harness 
which  have  been  stolen  from  you 
by  stealing  somebody  else's  horse 
and  harness — only  take  them  from 
the  French,  not  from  us,  or  you 
will  get  into  trouble."  As  my 
horses  had  certainly  been  taken  by 
the  Germans,  this  did  not  seem 
quite  logical ;  but  I  was  not  in  a 
position  to  discuss  the  matter,  so  I 
strolled  about  the  little  town  with 
felonious  intent.  We  were  in  La 
Perche,  the  province  of  horses,  and 
presently  I  observed  a  large  grey 
standing  attached  to  the  wheel  of 
a  waggon  with  no  one  near  him. 
"There  is  just  the  horse  for  us," 
said  the  coachman,  who  quite  en- 
tered into  the  spirit  of  the  thing. 
"  Untie  him  then  as  quickly  as  you 
can,  and  slip  round  the  corner  of 
the  street  with  him."  This  was 
accomplished  unobserved,  but  we 
failed  to  find  another. 

Meantime  the  town  was  clearing 
rapidly  of  troops,  so  we  decided  to 
look  for  harness.  While  we  were 
about  it,  we  thought  it  as  well 
to  take  a  double  set ;  and  it  was 
some  time  before  we  found  an 
empty  stable  containing  one.  Now 
it  may  be  suggested  that  we  might 
have  managed,  had  we  been  strictly 
honest,  to  pay  both  for  horse  and 
harness ;  but,  practically,  it  was  not 
so.  I  strongly  suspect  the  horse 
had  just  been  requisitioned  by  the 
Germans,  which  gave  additional 
zest  to  the  capture,  as  the  French 
owner,  whom  I  did  not  know,  was 
none  the  greater  sufferer,  and  I 
wanted  my  revenge.  I  should  have 
been  delighted  to  pay  for  the  har- 
ness, if  I  could  have  found  any 
Frenchman  with  a  set  of  double 
harness  to  dispose  of ;  but  most  of 
the  male  population  were  absent, 
and  I  had  no  time  to  lose.  I 
think  it  very  possible  the  harness 
I  did  take  had  also  been  requisi- 
tioned. As  we  left  the  town  with 
a  single  horse  on  one  side  of  the 


pole,  we  looked  somewhat  as  if  we 
were  taking  a  carriage  to  be  repaired 
at  the  carriage  maker's,  and  alto- 
gether presented  such  a  humiliating 
appearance,  that  I  determined  to 
find  a  match  for  my  grey  without 
delay.  We  had  not  driven  a  couple 
of  miles,  before  a  fine  young  Per- 
cheron  trotted  up  to  the  gate  of  a 
field  opening  upon  the  road,  and, 
with  pricked -up  ears,  looked  in- 
quiringly at  my  turn-out.  I  de- 
termined instantly  to  gratify  his 
curiosity,  and  jumped  out  to  scratch 
his  nose,  and  offer  him  a  piece  of 
bread  while  I  slipped  a  halter  over 
his  head.  He  was  evidently  quite 
new  to  harness,  and  the  set  I  had 
did  not  fit  him  very  well ;  but  his 
temper  was  angelic,  and  altogether 
I  decidedly  gained  by  the  loss  of 
my  original  pair.  I  confess  I  have 
been  haunted  ever  since  by  the 
picture  which  my  imagination  pre- 
sented of  the  grief  of  his  owner. 

Scarcely  a  day  passed  without 
my  witnessing  scenes,  inseparable, 
doubtless,  from  a  state  of  war, 
but  rendered  more  painful  by  the 
emotional  nature  of  the  French 
peasant.  I  have  even  seen  a  well- 
to-do  farmer  burst  into  an  agony  of 
tears,  because  out  of  six  farm-horses 
one  was  requisitioned  from  him.  I 
have  seen  peasants  blubbering,  for 
the  better  part  of  a  day,  simply 
because  they  were  required  to 
accompany  the  army  with  their 
horse  and  cart  for  two  days,  with- 
out pay,  after  which  they  were 
allowed  to  go  back  to  their  homes. 
I  think  Frenchmen  cry  more 
fluently,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  than  Frenchwomen  do. 
Indeed,  the  attitude  of  the  latter, 
in  the  presence  of  an  invading 
army,  was  always  far  more  dignified 
than  that  of  the  men.  The  latter 
either  decamped  before  our  arrival, 
or  would  go  out  of  their  way  to 
overwhelm  one  with  civility  and 
offers  of  service,  their  desire  to 
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propitiate  their  conquerors  amount- 
ing sometimes  to  the  most  ahject 
servility ;  while  the  women  always 
showed  their  dislike  most  unre- 
servedly. I  soon  found  that  in  my 
position  as  "  benevolent  neutral," 
I  was  often  less  favoured  than  my 
German  colleague.  This,  however, 
was  not  always  the  case ;  and  upon 
one  occasion,  when  I  was  alone,  I 
decidedly  fared  better  than  if  he  had 
been  with  me.  It  was  in  a  large 
town  ;  he  had  quarters  for  himself, 
and  I  had  established  by  this  time 
such  good  relations  with  head-quar- 
ters, that  I  could  get  a  billet,  on 
applying  for  it,  when  I  chose.  On 
receiving  my  billet  on  this  occasion, 
I  went  to  the  number  and  street 
indicated,  and  knocked  long  and 
loudly  at  the  door  of  a  small  house, 
which  seemed  deserted.  At  last, 
just  as  I  was  making  up  my  mind 
to  break  in,  the  door  was  opened  a 
couple  of  inches,  and  a  little  old 
man,  in  a  high  and  plaintive  key, 
told  me  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
for  him  to  give  me  the  required 
accommodation.  I  explained  to 
him  I  should  be  the  best  judge  of 
that  on  examining  the  premises,  and 
reluctantly  forced  myself  into  the 
passage.  He  led  me  into  a  dirty 
stuffy  little  room,  in  which  there 
was  nothing  but  an  old  horse-hair 
couch.  "This,"  he  said,  "is  my 
bed  for  the  present :  the  one  I 
usually  occupy  contains  my  only 
domestic,  who  is  now  in  a  dying 
state.  The  other  two  small  rooms 
in  the  house  have  never  been  fur- 
nished, as  I  am  very  poor.  Would 
monsieur  like  to  look  at  my  only 
domestic,  and  satisfy  himself  as  to 
her  desperate  condition  ? "  And 
he  led  me  into  a  small  darkened 
apartment,  where  an  extremely 
pallid,  wrinkled  old  woman  was 
apparently  breathing  her  last  in 
short  gasps.  In  fact,  it  seemed 
probable  that  if  I  passed  the  night 
on  the  floor  of  his  sitting-room,  I 
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should  come  in  for  a  death-scene. 
"  As  for  dinner,"  he  said,  "  I  have 
absolutely  nothing  to  offer  mon- 
sieur. Since  Marie  has  been  dying, 
I  have  taken  my  meals  with  a 
friend,  and  there  is  no  food  in  the 
house." 

The  position  was  discouraging. 
It  was  seven  in  the  evening.  I  had 
eaten  nothing  since  mid-day,  and  to 
turn  out  and  look  for  food  and 
lodging  in  a  town  crowded  with 
troops  was  a  hopeless  undertaking. 
Meantime  the  carriage  and  horses 
were  standing  at  the  door;  the 
latter  had  to  be  provided  with 
stabling  and  forage,  and  nothing 
could  be  done  for  them  until  I 
knew  where  I  was  to  be  quartered. 
I  still  felt  very  sceptical  about  the 
barrenness  of  the  old  gentleman's 
larder,  and  the  absence  of  any  other 
bed  than  that  occupied  by  the  sick 
woman,  so  I  decided  upon  a  last 
appeal.  "  My  friend,"  I  remarked, 
"  I  pity  the  fate  that  is  in  store  for 
you.  There  is  a  whole  regiment  of 
Prussians  still  unprovided  with  bil- 
lets ;  if  I  go  and  report  that  I  have 
failed  to  get  officers'  quarters  here, 
a  dozen  privates  will  be  billeted 
upon  you.  Now  I  am  not  a  Prus- 
sian, but  an  Englishman.  I  will 
not  only  give  you  as  little  trouble 
as  possible,  but  I  will  protect  you 
from  the  inroads  of  Uhlans  and 
others  who  are  beating  up  quarters 
for  themselves."  But  I  had  scarcely 
got  so  far,  when  the  little  man  in- 
terrupted. "Say  no  more,"  he 
said ;  "  it  is  enough  that  you  are 
an  Englishman ;  why  did  you  not 
tell  me  that  at  first  ?  I  am  a  retired 
surgeon  in  the  navy,  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  have  found  good 
comrades  among  Englishmen,  to 
whom  I  am  devoted.  Hey,  Marie, 
leve  tot, — jump  out  of  bed,  cook  a 
good  dinner,  and  get  the  bedroom 
up-stairs  ready  for  this  English 
monsieur.  In  a  moment  the  mori- 
bund old  female  was  on  her  legs  in 
3  A 
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full  costume.  She  had  hopped  into 
bed  just  as  she  was,  and  feign- 
ed the  death  agony  to  perfection. 
There  was  no  symptom  of  short- 
ness of  breath  about  her  as  she  ran 
briskly  up-stairs  and  showed  me  a 
nicely  furnished  little  bedroom,  with 
a  most  inviting-looking  bed.  And 
in  less  than  an  hour  I  was  eating 
a  first-rate  bouillon,  followed  by  a 
filet,  and  washed  down  with  a  bottle 
of  excellent  Burgundy,  my  host 
meanwhile  recalling  the  reminis- 
cences of  his  naval  career,  and  the 
names  of  English  admirals  and 
men-of-war.  Then  we  diverged  into 
politics,  and  sat  smoking  and  talking 
till  midnight.  I  was  glad  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  making  good  my 
words,  for  a  party  of  soldiers  came 
to  look  for  quarters,  and  I  was  able 
to  save  my  host  from  invasion  by 
showing  my  billet,  and  telling 
them  that  I  was  attached  to  head- 
quarters. 

Upon  another  occasion  I  was 
billeted  with  my  German  col- 
league  upon  a  retired  opera-singer, 
called  in  my  billet  "lyric  artist," 
who  lived  in  a  charming  little  sub- 
urban residence,  and  who  received 
us  with  an  air  of  profound  disgust. 
He  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his 
aversion,  so  far  as  my  companion 
was  concerned,  up  to  the  end ;  but 
when  he  found  I  was  an  English- 
man, his  manner  towards  me  entirely 
changed,  and  we  became  such  great 
friends  that  he  insisted  upon  my 
staying  with  him  for  two  days  after 
the  army  had  left, — not,  however, 
extending  his  invitation  to  my 
colleague,  who  got  a  lift  in  an  am- 
bulance until  I  overtook  him. 

My  host  was  a  musical  enthus- 
iast, but  had  infused  into  his  love 
for  his  art  a  spiritual  theory  which 
was  original  and  interesting  In 
his  view,  the  timbre  of  the  voice, 
and  the  excellence- of  the  execution, 
•depended  largely  upon  the  moral 
condition  of  the  performer ;  and  the 


singer  approached  perfection  in  the 
degree  in  which  he  or  she  lost  all 
self-consciousness  or  personal  am- 
bition, and  sung  only  with  the  one 
object  of  bringing  out  the  strong 
points  of  the  voices  of  others.  In 
other  words,  the  quality  of  the  voice 
was  conditional  on  the  utter  unsel- 
fishness of  the  individual,  on  his 
purity  of  life  and  motive,  and  on 
the  exalted  nature  of  his  aspira- 
tions. My  host  said  he  had  a 
living  illustration  of  the  excellence 
which  might  be  thus  attained,  in  the 
person  of  his  own  daughter,  whom 
he  had  trained  morally  upon  his 
system,  and  who,  he  averred,  pos- 
sessed an  incomparable  voice,  which, 
however,  she  could  not  use  profes- 
sionally, because  as  the  jealousy  of 
all  theother  singerswould  be  excited, 
her  voice  would  be  unable  to  retain 
its  purity,  and  be  Overwhelmed  by 
the  passions  which  it  roused.  In 
fact,  she  could  only  sing  alone,  or 
with  some  one  whose  nature  was  as 
lofty  as  her  own ;  and  he  had  only 
succeeded  in  instilling  into  one  of 
his  pupils  sentiments  sufficiently 
high  to  enable  them  to  sing  to- 
gether. Unfortunately,  on  hearing 
the  news  of  the  approach  of  the 
German  army,  he  had  sent  this  in- 
teresting young  lady  to  a  place  of 
safety,  and  could  only  show  me  her 
photograph ;  and  I  am  bound  to  say 
I  have  seldom  looked  upon  a  face 
of  more  ideal  loveliness,  or  had  my 
imagination  more  powerfully  ex- 
cited ,in  favour  of  a  young  lady, 
without  seeing  her,  than  upon  this 
occasion.  Since  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  I  have  several  times  re- 
gretted my  inability  to  carry  out 
my  intention  of  paying  another 
visit  to  my  old  operatic  friend. 

Variations  of  this  sort  in  the 
course  of  a  campaign  are  a  relief 
from  the  more  degrading  interests 
which  turn  solely  upon  the  slaugh- 
ter of  one's  fellow-creatures  ;  and  I 
was  more  refreshed  one  night  that 
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I  passed  in  a  monastery  of  Francis- 
cans, discussing  theology  until  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning,  than 
if  I  had  spent  the  same  time  in  the 
excellent  bed  which  the  good  fath- 
ers had  prepared  for  me.  In  fact, 
campaigning  is  pleasant  enough 
with  interesting  and  comfortable 
night-quarters,  and  no  battles ;  but 
there  is  another  side  to  the  medal, 
which  it  is  time  to  present  to  my 
readers.  In  due  course  our  delightful 
military  promenade  ended,  and,  to 
the  great  disgust  of  the  soldiers,  they 
found  themselves  back  at  the  spot 
from  which  they  had  started  three 
weeks  before,  having  accomplished 
nothing  beyond  wearing  out  the 
soles  of  their  boots  :  but  there  was 
hot  work  in  store  for  them.  I 
passed  a  restless  night  in  the  little 
town  of  Janville,  in  anticipation  of 
the  fight  which  was  to  take  place  on 
the  following  day,  and  at  an  early 
hour  next  morning  we  were  en  route 
for  the  front.  The  artillery  had 
already  begun  to  roar,  and  a  drive 
of  an  hour  brought  us  to  the  am- 
bulances, and  the  first  wounded 
men  straggling  back  to  them.  Then 
we  came  across  a  French  battery  of 
artillery,  which  had  already  been 
captured;  and  then,  as  the  shells 
from  the  enemy's  batteries  began 
to  crack  overhead,  it  became  time 
to  look  for  a  place  of  comparative 
safety,  from  which  to  see  the  pro- 
gress of  the  battle.  On  a  slight 
eminence,  well  out  of  the  line  of 
fire,  stood  a  farm,  flanked  by  two 
high  towers,  and  occupied  by  2000 
men,  under  the  command  of  General 
von  der  Tann's  brother.  It  struck 
me  that  a  good  view  of  the  battle- 
field, which  was  a  slightly  undulat- 
ing plain,  could  be  obtained  from 
the  summit  of  one  of  these  towers  ; 
and  after  introducing  myself  to  the 
general,  and  obtaining  his  permis- 
sion to  make  the  position  he  occu- 
pied my  point  of  observation,  I 
ascended  one  of  them,  where,  in  a 


small  room  at  the  very  top,  I  found 
a  number  of  soldiers,  who  had 
knocked  loopholes  in  the  walls, 
through  which,  and  from  a  small 
window,  I  had  an  excellent  view 
of  the  long  line  of  German  artil- 
lery, partially  enveloped  in  its  own 
smoke.  Through  the  rifts  in  it,  as  it 
curled  away  to  leeward,  I  could 
make  out  the  whole  position  of  the 
French,  and  see  their  regiments 
massed  in  order  of  battle  in  the 
extreme  distance.  "We  had  the 
night  before  joined  hands  with  the 
division  of  the  Red  Prince  ;  and 
there  could  not  have  been  less  than 
80,000  men  engaged  on  either  side. 
Though  the  forces  equalled  those  at 
Waterloo,  the  public  had  been  so 
satiated  with  battles  on  a  large 
scale  during  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
war,  that  the  battle  of  Patay,  which 
I  was  now  witnessing,  created  com- 
paratively little  sensation.  In  the 
letter  which  I  sent  to  my  "  organ  " 
at  the  time,  I  endeavoured  accurate- 
ly to  describe  the  movements  of  the 
troops,  and  the  varied  fortunes  of 
the  battle,  as  I  looked  down  upon 
it  mapped  out  on  the  plain  at  my 
feet.  But  I  found  myself  abruptly 
compelled  to  bring  my  notes  to  a 
close  by  a  turn  of  events  for  which 
I  was  utterly  unable  to  account, 
and  which  converted  my  post  of 
observation  from  one  of  compara- 
tive safety  to  one  of  the  most  ex- 
treme peril.  How  a  whole  French 
division  managed,  without  our  ob- 
serving them,  almost  to  surround  the 
farm,  was  evidently  a  matter  of  as 
much  astonishment  to  the  twenty 
or  thirty  soldiers  who  had  been 
looking  through  the  loopholes  as  it 
was  to  me, — but  in  a  moment  all 
was  noise  and  smoke.  The  bullets 
rained  like  bail  upon  the  stone 
walls  of  our  tower,  and  I  was  push- 
ed away  from  the  loopholes  and 
window  to  make  way  for  the  bar- 
rels of  the  rifles  which  were  pointed 
through  them  upon  the  closely 
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packed  ranks  of  the  French  below. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  see  any- 
thing more,  and  half  suffocated  by 
the  smoke,  I  ran  hurriedly  down 
to  see  how  matters  were  progress- 
ing below.  I  found  several  men 
lying  dead  or  wounded  in  the  farm- 
yard, which  was  surrounded  by  a 
low  wall,  behind  which  men  were 
crouching  and  firing.  I  crept  past 
them  on  my  hands  and  knees  to 
the  sheds  and  stables,  in  which  I 
observed  the  General  and  his  aide- 
de-camp.  Here  there  was  a  room 
already  filled  with  wounded  men. 
The  balls  were  whizzing  across  the 
courtyard  in  every  direction,  and 
the  fire  was  getting  hotter  every 
moment  as  the  enemy  pressed  closer 
to  the  attack.  They  were  evidently 
in  such  force,  that  I  ventured  to  ask 
the  General  whether  he  did  not 
think  he  would  be  compelled  to 
surrender.  To  my  dismay  he  replied 
that  this  was  out  of  the  question  : 
the  farm  had  become  the  key  of 
the  position,  upon  which  the  whole 
battle  might  depend ;  and  if  it 
came  to  a  hand-to-hand  conflict,  he 
was  determined  to  fight  it  out  to 
the  last  man. 

It  was  only  too  clear  that  I  had 
got  into  a  sort  of  "  La  Haye  Sainte," 
—the  very  last  place  for  a  benevolent 
neutral  to  be  found  in  by  an  exas- 
perated enemy.  I  felt  that  my 
duty  to  the  paper  I  represented,  as 
well  as  to  my  country,  required  me 
to  sacrifice  any  longing  I  might 
have  to  seize  the  rifle  of  a  dead 
soldier,  and  fight  with  my  back  to 
the  wall  until  I  fell  covered  with 
wounds,  and  seriously  to  consider 
the  question  of  my  personal  safety. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  when  it 
came  to  the  last  struggle,  the  safest 
place  would  be  the  tower  I  had 
evacuated,  as,  if  the  enemy  took 
the  farm  down  below,  the  men  in 
the  tower,  even  if  they  still  re- 
mained in  it,  would  be  sure  to  sur- 
render j  and  to  surrender  gracefully 


and  with  dignity,  was  an  act  of 
warfare  for  which  I  felt  myself 
fully  qualified.  In  fact,  I  quite 
regretted  that  I  had  not  a  sword, 
instead  of  a  pen,  to  hand,  with 
a  conciliatory  and  complimentary 
speech,  to  a  French  officer. 

When  I  got  back  to  the  room  in 
the  tower,  it  was  more  sulphureous 
than  ever.  One  man  had  been  hit 
by  a  ball  through  the  window,  and 
seemed  in  extremis ;  the  men  were 
grimy  with  smoke ;  the  balls  were 
pattering  more  hotly  than  ever,  and 
I  had  no  desire  to  try  and  look  out ; 
so  I  squatted  a  few  steps  down  the 
stairs  from  the  doorway  for  air, 
and  took  more  notes  to  distract  my 
mind.  Presently  I  heard  a  shout 
from  the  room  above,  and  a  renewed 
roar  of  musketry  fire :  then  the 
pattering  of  balls  ceased  suddenly. 
I  rushed  to  the  window :  the  sol- 
diers were  laughing,  and  made  way 
for  me,  and  I  saw  one  of  those 
sights  which  remain  fixed  upon 
the  memory  for  life.  The  Hessian 
brigade  had  suddenly  taken  the 
French  in  flank,  and  poured  in  a 
withering  fire :  the  latter  had 
wavered  and  broken — the  Germans 
rushed  on ;  their  bullets  rained  on 
the  retreating  masses.  The  whole 
field  was  strewn  with  dead  and 
dying, — the  nearest  French  dead 
being  within  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  farm  buildings,  which 
proves  that  they  must  have  been 
almost  in  the  act  of  attempting  to 
storm  it  when  relief  thus  oppor- 
tunely arrived.  It  is  probable 
that  even  had  the  French  taken 
the  farm,  it  would  have  been  speed- 
ily retaken ;  but  the  slaughter  on 
both  occasions  would  have  been 
fearful,  and  I  shudder  to  think 
what  would  have  become  of  me. 
As  it  was,  I  went  instantly  on  to 
the  corpse  -  strewn  field,  and  did 
what  I  could  for  the  wounded 
until  the  arrival  of  the  ambulances 
an  hour  afterwards.  My  brandy- 
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flask  was  soon  emptied ;  there  was 
no  water  near ;  and  all  I  could  do 
was  to  change  the  positions  of  the 
wounded  men,  prop  them  up  against 
trees  where  there  were  any  near,  try 
and  make  tourniquets  of  their  own 
handkerchiefs  when  they  had  any, 
and  so  forth.  The  tide  of  hattle 
rolled  away  in  another  direction, 
and  I  had  to  follow  it ;  hut  all  the 
rest  that  I  saw  on  that  day,  is  it 
not  written  in  the  columns  of  my 
"  organ,"  in  a  military  style  which 
would  do  credit  to  the  chief  of  the 
staff? 

There  was  righting  again  all  next 
day,  but  the  only  personal  incident 
which  occurred  to  me  was  late  in 
the  evening.  I  have  already  stated 
that  I  was  ready  to  encounter  con- 
siderable personal  risk  in  order  to 
secure  a  good  bed.  If  there  is  a 
thing  I  hate,  it  is  sleeping  all 
night  in  an  open  carriage  in  the 
rain.  And  this  seemed  likely 
to  be  the  alternative,  if  the"  result 
of  the  day's  fighting  did  not  take 
us  into  Orleans.  From  a  little 
after  daybreak  we  had  been  push- 
ing the  enemy  slowly  but  steadily 
before  us,  and  towards  five  in  the 
afternoon  the  firing  had  slackened 
considerably.  Upon  one  occasion 
already,  in  my  hurry  to  push  on,  a 
shell  had  burst  so  close  to  the  car- 
riage, while  I  was  feeling  my  way 
to  the  front  on  foot,  that  the  coach- 
man had  turned  tail  and  fled,  giving 
me  a  hunt  of  an  hour  before  I  could 
find  him,  and  he  now  reluctantly 
forced  his  way  past  the  advancing 
troops.  Everybody  I  asked  told 
me  the  same  story  —  that  the  ad- 
vanced guard  had  entered  Orleans. 
By  the  time  I  reached  the  suburbs  of 
the  town  it  was  eight  o'clock ;  the 
weather  had  cleared,  and  there  was 
a  bright  full  moon  shining.  The 
last  German  officer  I  had  spoken  to 
had  assured  me  I  might  go  on 
safely,  although  I  seemed  to  have 
headed  the  army,  and  the  road  was 


clear.  A  little  farther  on  I  passed 
some  cavalry;  then  all  was  silent, 
and  I  entered  the  town,  which  was 
perfectly  still.  The  moon  threw  a 
dark  shade  over  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  first  street,  and  I  ob- 
served a  German  regiment  drawn  up 
in  the  shadow.  As  I  got  to  the  point 
where  the  street  turned,  an  officer 
cried  "  halt,"  and  I  was  just  won- 
dering whether  the  command  was  ad- 
dressed to  me,  when  a  shower  of  bul- 
lets decided  the  coachman  to  prompt 
action.  The  French  were  in  the 
street  into  which  we  were  about 
to  turn,  and  which  was  in  the  full 
blaze  of  moonlight,  so  they  fired 
at  the  carriage  the  moment  it 
appeared  round  the  corner.  How 
neither  we  nor  the  horses  were 
hit  was  a  marvel.  One  bullet  struck 
the  iron  step,  another  crashed  into 
one  of  the  spokes  of  the  hind 
wheel,  but  we  were  round  the 
corner  and  out  of  shot  before  they 
could  fire  a  second  time ;  and  after 
driving  back  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards,  I  saw  a  closed  restaurant 
in  which  I  determined  to  quarter 
myself  for  the  night.  It  was  some 
time  before  I  could  make  the  pro- 
prietor admit  his  existence,  for 
every  house  seemed  hermetically 
sealed.  In  quartering  myself  here, 
I  took  the  risk  of  the  Germans 
not  being  forced  back  the  two 
hundred  yards,  which  I  now  knew 
was  the  most  advanced  point  they 
held;  and  as  it  afterwards  turned 
out,  my  confidence  was  not  mis- 
placed. They  steadily  pressed  on 
all  through  the  night,  the  French 
so  silently  evacuating  the  town 
before  them,  that  most  of  the 
inhabitants  did  not  know  that  it 
had  changed  hands ;  and  an  Eng- 
lish officer  attached  to  the  French 
headquarters  was  much  surprised 
when  he  woke  in  the  morning  to 
find  himself  a  prisoner,  with  two 
German  sentries  at  his  door. 
The  Germans  made  eleven  thou- 
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sand  prisoners  on  this  occasion,  and 
shut  them  up  in  the  cathedral, 
where  Zouaves  might  be  heard 
playing  polka  airs  on  the  organ ; 
and  a  bed  was  made  up  on  the 
altar,  and  camp-fires  were  lighted 
with  the  frie-dieu  chairs,  filling 
the  whole  of  the  vast  edifice  with 
smoke  ;  and  the  noisy  cooking  and 
singing  and  rioting  seemed  to  be  as 
little  in  harmony  with  what  one 
supposes  prisoners  to  feel,  as  with 
the  locality  in  which  they  gave 
vent  to  their  spirits.  The  fact  is, 
they  were  overjoyed  at  the  pros- 
pect of  being  sent  to  Germany  till 
the  war  was  over,  and  having  no 
more  fighting  to  do.  Their  com- 
rades, who  were  less  lucky,  had 
some  rough  days  in  store  for  them 
under  the  command  of  General 
Chanzy.  We  followed  the  corps 
d'armee  led  by  this  general,  and 
had  three  days'  hard  fighting  with 
it  near  Meung.  The  first  day  we 
were  outnumbered  by  two  to  one, 
and  were  under  the  impression 
that  we  were  beaten,  until  we  saw 
next  day  that  the  enemy  had  shift- 
ed his  position  to  one  in  rear  of 
that  he  had  occupied  the  day  be- 
fore. It  was  during  the  combat 
of  the  second  day  that  a  personal 
incident,  which  might  have  termi- 
nated disagreeably,  occurred.  The 
battlefield  on  which  three  succes- 
sive days'  fighting  took  place  was 
an  almost  level  plain,  over  which 
were  dotted  villages,  each  one  with 
its  church  and  spire,  and  which, 
strongly  occupied  and  loopholed, 
made  formidable  isolated  positions, 
out  of  which  the  enemy  had  either 
to  be  shelled  or  forced  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  I  passed  the 
greater  part  of  these  three  days 
seated  amidst  the  bells  in  the  tops 
of  the  steeples.  The  position  was 
safe  and  commanding,  and  enabled 
me  to  avoid  unnecessary  fatigue. 
As  soon  as  a  new  village  was  cap- 
tured with  a  good  spire,  I  moved 


to  it,  and  remained  until  it  was 
left  too  far  in  rear  to  be  useful. 
On  this  particular  occasion  I  saw 
a  steeple  which,  in  addition  to  be- 
longing to  a  church  situated  on  a 
slight  eminence,  was  in  itself  loftier 
than  any  other.  My  longing  eyes 
had  been  often  fixed  upon  its 
belfry,  but,  unfortunately,  it  had 
been  from  the  first  strongly  held  by 
the  French ;  and  little  puffs  of 
smoke  were  perpetually  being  vom- 
ited from  the  loopholed  walls.  For 
some  time  a  very  annoying  battery 
of  artillery  had  assailed  us  from  its 
neighbourhood.  Meantime  a  change 
of  locality  had  become  necessary, 
and  I  descended  from  the  steeple  I 
was  in  to  find  another.  I  was  mak- 
ing for  a  village  nearer  the  front 
when  I  came  across  a  Bavarian  regi- 
ment, the  colonel  of  which  I  knew. 
To  him  I  expounded  my  penchant 
for  steeples,  and  my  regret  that  I 
did  not  see  any  chance  of  the  one 
I  particularly  affected  being  at  my 
disposal.  While  we  were  talking, 
an  aide-de-camp  arrived  with  an 
order  that  the  colonel,  and  another 
regiment  brigaded  with  his,  should 
advance  and  storm  the  village  in 
question.  "  Now,"  he  said,  with  a 
disagreeable  suspicion  of  irony  in 
his  voice, — "  now  is  your  chance. 
You  have  only  to  keep  at  my  side, 
and  you  will  be  in  your  steeple  in 
ten  minutes."  The  invitation  was 
in  the  highest  degree  disagreeable. 
How  I  regretted  I  had  said  any- 
thing about  wanting  villages  taken 
for  my  benefit.  I  was  on  the  point 
of  declining,  when  the  sneering 
laugh  of  one  or  two  officers,  who 
had  joined  in  our  conversation, 
changed  my  decision.  I  had  just 
time  to  shrug  my  shoulders  with 
the  nonchalant  air  of  a  man  who 
passed  his  life  in  carrying  villages 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  when 
they  were  summoned  to  their  duties. 
The  regiment  was  put  in  motion, 
and  I  ^found  myself  leading  it  at 
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the  tail  of  the  colonel's  horse.     It 
was  simply  sickening,  and  I  don't 
know  exactly  what  it  did — I  mean 
the  regiment — when  we  got  so  near 
that  the  bullets  began  to  ping  all 
round  us.     It  probably  formed  in 
columns  of  companies,  or  deployed 
on   its  pivot  flank,    or   did  some- 
thing incomprehensible ;  but  it  had 
the  excellent  effect  of  enabling  me 
to  get  well  mixed  up  with  it,  so 
that  when  we  all  went  on  at  a  run, 
I  got  carried   along  and  into  the 
village,  only  drawing  my  breath  at 
the  door  of  the  church,  into  which 
I  bolted  like  a  rabbit  into  a  warren, 
and  sat  down  for  a  moment  on  a 
chair  to  breathe,  and  listen  to  the 
straggling  firing  which   still  went 
on  in  the  street.     Then  I  went  up 
to  the  belfry.      All  the  churches 
were  on  pretty  much  the  same  mo- 
del, and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing my  way.     I  had  just  passed 
the  organ-loft,  and  got  a  few  steps 
up  the  stairs,  when  a  shot  was  fired 
apparently  within  a  few  yards  of 
me.     I  first  jumped,  and  then  re- 
flected.   I  had  not  heard  the  sound 
of  a  ball,  nor  could  I  see  from  what 
point  I  could  have  been  fired  at. 
Still   the   noise   was   unpleasantly 
close.     Certainly  the  sooner  I  at- 
tained an  elevation  the  better.    The 
bells  were  approached  by  a  ladder 
at  last,  and  there  was  a  mere  frame- 
work to  stand  upon,  but  there  were 
splendid  loopholes  to  look  through, 
and  the  coup  d'csil  over  the  battle- 
field amply  repaid  me  for  all  I  had 
gone  through  to  get  there.     I  had 
just  adjusted   my  field -glass,    and 
was  beginning  to  take  a  deliberate 
survey,  when  I  heard  a  shout,  fol- 
lowed by  a  volley  of  German  oaths, 
and   looked   down   to  see   a  huge 
Bavarian  take  a  deliberate  "  pot " 
at  me  with  his  rifle,  the  bullet  flat- 
tening itself  against  the  corner  of 
the  loophole,  not  three  inches  from 
iny  nose,  which  I  had  drawn  in 
with    the    rapidity   of    lightning. 


Why  I  should  thus  suddenly  have 
become  a  target  for  one  of  my  Ger- 
man friends  was  a  mystery  to  me. 
I  did  not  like  to  descend,  for  I  was 
afraid  of  some  more  stray  shooting 
near  the  organ-loft.     I  did  not  like 
to  look  out  of  the  loophole  again, 
for  I  felt  that  the  big  Bavarian  was 
on  the  watch  for  another  shot ;  so 
I  sat  down  where  I  was,  and  wait- 
ed the  march  of  events.     In  a  few 
moments  I  heard  a  great  clattering 
on  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  bel- 
fry, and  soon  a  dozen  or  more  sol- 
diers, led  by  the  big  Bavarian,  ap- 
peared at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder, 
and   simultaneously   pointed   their 
rifles  at  me,  with  loud  commands 
to  descend,  and  surrender  myself 
as  a  prisoner,  on  pain  of  being  shot. 
I  replied  by  imploring  them  not  to 
fire,  and  all  the  time  I  was  looking 
literally  down  the  barrels  of  their 
rifles,  and  hoping  that  one  might 
not  accidentally  go  off.     I  shouted 
energetically  that  I  was  unarmed; 
that  I  had  that  moment  entered  the 
village  with  them ;  and  that  I  was 
a  friend,  if  they  would  only  believe 
me  and  not  fire.     Still  I  had  to 
descend  with  all  their  rifles  steadily 
aimed  at  me,  as  though  they  feared 
I  should  take  wing  and  fly  away 
through  a  loophole.     It  is  not  pro- 
bable that  any  of  my  readers  know 
from  experience  what  it  is  to  de- 
scend a  rickety  ladder  backwards 
with  twelve  rifles  pointed  at  one's 
most  vulnerable  extremity :  I  ear- 
nestly trust  they  may  long  be  spared 
the  sensation. 

I  was  instantly  seized  roughly 
by  the  collar  when  I  reached  tho 
bottom,  and  was  again  in  the  mid- 
dle of  explanations,  when,  most  for- 
tunately, there  appeared  one  of  the 
officers  who  had  been  present  when 
the  colonel  asked  me  to  take  part 
in  the  assault  on  the  village.  He 
at  once  ordered  my  release;  and 
on  my  stating  that  I  had  been  first 
fired  at  and  then  captured  by  his 
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own  men,  he  demanded  an  explana- 
tion from  the  big  Bavarian.  This 
worthy  asserted  that  he  had  been 
fired  at  out  of  the  church — that  the 
bullet  had  just  grazed  past  him — 
and  that,  upon  looking  towards  the 
steeple,  he  had  seen  me  exactly  in 
the  position  from  which  the  report 
seemed  to  come.  This  was  at  once 
accounted  for  by  the  shot  which  I 
heard  after  passing  the  organ-loft, 
and  I  suggested  to  the  officer  that 
if  we  searched  there  we  might  find 
the  man  who  had  so  narrowly 
missed  the  big  Bavarian,  as  I  had 
heard  the  shot  proceed  from  it. 
We  accordingly  repaired  thither, 
and  there,  crouched  up  in  a  corner, 
was  a  wretched  Mobile.  There 
was  a  general  shout  to  him  of  "  sur- 
render ; "  but  "either  through  panic, 
or  not  understanding  that  he  might 
save  his  life  by  throwing  down  his 
gun,  he  clutched  it  the  more  tightly, 
and  even  seemed  about  to  bring 
it  up  to  his  shoulder,  on  which 
the  big  Bavarian  rushed  at  him, 
wrenched  it  out  of  his  hands,  and, 
with  one  blow  of  the  butt,  literally 
scattered  his  brains  over  the  floor. 
The  whole  episode  was  most  painful ; 
and  when,  a  moment  afterwards, 
my  would-be  assassin  slapped  me 
familiarly  on  the  shoulder,  and 
laughed  heartily  at  the  idea  of  his 
nearly  having  blown  out  my  brains 
by  mistake,  I  failed  altogether  to 
see  the  point  of  the  joke.  This 
day's  fighting  was  so  exciting  at 
certain  periods  that  I  remained  on 
the  field  until  sundown,  though  I 
had  a  long  way  to  drive  back 
to  reach  my  quarters  at  Meung. 
Crossing  on  foot  from  one  part  of 
the  field  to  the  other  towards  even- 
ing, I  saw  a  village  which  I  im- 
agined was  in  German  possession. 
I  determined  to  go  back  that  way, 
as  it  would  be  a  short  cut  from  the 
position  in  which  I  was,  to  where 
I  had  left  the  carriage.  As  I  ap- 
proached within  a  few  hundred 


yards  of  it,  it  burst  out  into  flame, 
and  I  paused  and  sat  down,  and 
contemplatively  smoked  a  cigarette. 
AYhy  should  it  burst  into  flame? 
There  was  no  reason  why  the  Ger- 
mans should  burn  what  might  be 
a  good  night's  shelter.  What  if  it 
were  burnt  by  the  French?  In 
that  case  the  Germans  had  not 
occupied  it,  as  I  supposed,  but  the 
French  might  have  done  so  before 
abandoning  it.  Allans  voir.  I 
crept  slowly  and  cautiously  on  in 
the  growing  dusk,  stopping  every 
now  and  then  to  listen  for  the 
sound  of  voices,  but  all  was  still 
except  the  crackling  of  the  flames. 
At  last  I  entered  the  village.  It 
was  entirely  deserted.  It  had  been 
evacuated  by  the  French,  but  not 
yet  occupied  by  the  Germans.  That 
was  the  second  village  I  had  taken 
in  one  day.  The  reflection  soothed 
my  vanity.  I  will  wait  here,  I 
thought,  notwithstanding  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  till  some  Germans 
arrive,  just  to  show  them  the  military 
instinct  and  spirit  of  enterprise  of 
the  British  journalist.  I  admit 
it  was  pure  swagger,  but  I  hoped  I 
might  have  my  revenge  on  the  Ba- 
varian regiment,  if  the  fortune  of 
war  should  lead  it  in  this  direction. 
I  waited  half  an  hour  watching 
the  flames  spreading,  looking  into 
all  the  houses  to  see  if  they  were 
empty,  moralising  over  the  strange- 
ness of  my  position,  alone  in  this 
burning  village,  with  guns  still 
flashing  all  round  me  in  the  grow- 
ing darkness,  as  if  loath  to  cease 
the  carnage  of  the  day.  At  last  I 
heard  the  tramp  of  feet  and  sound 
of  words  of  command,  and  a  regi- 
ment of  Hessians  marched  in.  I 
now  felt  half  inclined  to  sneak  out 
without  showing  myself.  The  task 
of  explaining  who  I  was  might 
prove  difficult.  Fortunately  I  was 
getting  pretty  well  known  in  the 
army.  My  rattletrap  old  carriage 
with  the  pair  of  greys  and  the 
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French  coachman  had  got  a  reputa- 
tion for  pushing  itself  where  it  had 
no  business  to  be ;  and  when  fight- 
ing was  going  on,  and  I  was  poking 
about  on  foot  in  my  plain  clothes, 
I  was  recognised  as  being  the  com- 
panion of  the  German  correspondent, 
who  had  been  so  long  with  the 
army  that  he  was  well  known, 
though  owing  to  some  indiscreet 
criticisms  he  had  now  been  obliged 
to  leave  it.  So  I  thought  I  would 
risk  it,  and  I  walked  up  in  a  free 
and  easy  way  to  the  colonel,  and 
took  off  my  hat  to  him  as  an  old 
acquaintance,  to  that  worthy's  in- 
tense astonishment.  "You  ought 
to  have  been  here  half  an  hour  ago 
when  I  came,"  I  remarked ;  "  you 
could  have  given  the  enemy  a  tre- 
mendous slating."  He  took  my 
chaff  very  good-naturedly,  and  said 
he  could  not  be  everywhere  at  once, 
like  a  newspaper  correspondent ; 
and  he  set  his  men  to  put  out  the 
fire  and  house  themselves  for  the 
night,  offering  to  give  me  quarters 
with  them  :  but  I  had  my  letter  to 
write  and  post,  and  this  involved  a 
five-mile  drive  by  moonlight  to  the 
rear  across  the  most  ghastly  field 
which  can  well  be  imagined.  I 
had  some  trouble  in  finding  my 
carriage.  I  had  left  it  at  a  well- 
defined  position  on  the  battle-field 
of  the  day  before,  but  to  reach  it 
I  had  to  walk  for  more  than  a  mile 
over  a  plain  where  the  carcases  of 
men  and  horses  were  not  merely 
thickly  strewn  but  frozen  into  all 
sorts  of  fantastic  attitudes.  The 
thermometer  had  been  16°  below 
the  freezing-point  on  the  previous 
night,  and  men  only  slightly 
wounded,  who  had  not  been  able 
to  crawl  to  their  comrades,  had 
been  frozen  to  death.  One  man 
was  stiff  in  a  sitting  position,  with 
both  his  arms  lifted  straight  above 
his  head,  as  though  his  last  mo- 
ments had  been  spent  in  an  invo- 
cation, and  it  gave  one  a  shudder 


in  the  clear  moonlight  to  approach 
him.  Others  were  crumpled  up  in 
a  death  agony,  and  so  frozen.  In 
places,  many  together,  French  and 
Germans  were  mingled,  not  because 
they  had  been  at  close  quarters, 
but  because  the  same  ground  had 
first  been  occupied  by  one  and  then 
by  the  other,  perhaps  at  an  interval 
of  half  a  day.  I  think  I  was  more 
comfortable  with  bullets  pinging  in 
my  ears,  than  walking  amid  the 
distorted  shadows  of  these  dead 
and  stiffened  men  ;  and  it  was  quite 
a  relief  to  see  a  haystack  on  fire, 
and  a  regiment  warming  themselves 
at  it,  and  my  prudent  coachman 
within  comfortable  distance  of  the 
ruddy  blaze.  Then  comes  the  hard 
part  of  the  correspondent's  life.  I 
had  still  to  dine.  I  had  lived 
since  the  morning's  coffee  on  a  loaf 
of  bread,  which  I  had  been  picking 
at  all  day;  then  to  write  my  letter — 
a  good  two  hours'  task ;  then  to  see 
that  it  was  safely  posted,  either  that 
night  or  the  next  morning  early,  so 
as  to  give  me  time  to  get  to  the 
field  for  the  third  day's  battle. 
And  all  this  after  having  been  on 
a  strain  of  exertion  and  excitement 
since  daylight;  and  then  the  gentle- 
man at  ease  in  London  reads  it  all 
in  his  arm-chair  after  breakfast  for 
a  penny,  or,  at  the  most,  twopence- 
halfpenny. 

On  the  following  night  I  had  to 
change  my  quarters.  The  country 
was  infested  by  the  enemy,  who 
were  falling  slowly  back  after  their 
pertinacious  resistance.  We  had 
been  strongly  reinforced,  and  I  was 
compelled  to  abandon  my  plan  of 
taking  a  line  of  my  own,  and 
obliged  to  keep  with  the  army. 
The  consequence  was,  that  when 
the  momentous  question  present- 
ed itself  of  finding  a  night's  lodg- 
ing, every  hole  and  corner  of  the 
little  village  at  which  the  headquar- 
ters were  established  was  occupied. 
Tue  Grand  Duke  was  lodged  in  a 
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most  picturesque  old  chateau  ;  and 
every  farm  and  cottage  for  miles 
round  contained  soldiers.  My  first 
•duty,  after  finding  a  corner  for  my- 
self, was  to  establish  the  carriage 
and  horses  safely,  and  provide  for- 
age for  the  latter — a  difficult  matter 
when  it  was  not  served  out  as  part 
of  the  army  rations.  However,  it 
was  generally  possible  to  buy  this, 
if  not  from  the  French,  from  the 
Germans ;  but  the  hour  was  usually 
late  before  I  was  free  of  this  care, 
and  able  to  make  myself  comfort- 
able. Upon  the  night  in  question, 
I  was  in  despair.  For  more  than  an 
hour  did  I  wander  in  the  darkness  : 
the  night  was  bitterly  cold ;  it  was 
snowing  heavily ;  and  my  dinner, 
for  which  I  was  famishing,  was  yet 
in  the  remote  distance.  After  vainly 
passing  door  after  door,  only  to  find 
the  chalk  inscription  denoting  the 
officers  or  men  who  were  lodged 
within,  I  stumbled,  in  a  retired 
lane,  upon  a  hovel  rather  than  a 
cottage,  consisting  apparently  of 
only  one  room,  with  a  window  upon 
each  side  of  a  low  door,  upon  which 
nothing  was  written.  I  determined, 
as  it  was  locked,  to  break  in  here ; 
but  on  the  bare  chance  of  there 
being  inmates,  although  there  was 
no  glimmer  of  light,  I  first  knocked 
loudly.  I  was  just  proceeding  to 
more  vigorous  measures,  when  I 
heard  a  whispering,  so  I  called  out 
to  those  within  to  save  me  the 
trouble  of  bursting  in  the  door  by 
opening  it.  After  a  little  delay  I 
heard  the  key  turn,  and  a  woman's 
voice  timidly  inquired  what  I 
wanted.  I  said  I  would  explain 
as  soon  as  I  was  let  in,  and,  push- 
ing the  door  open,  I  found  myself 
in  a  room  lighted  only  by  the  dying 
embers  of  a  fire.  Striking  a  lucifer 
match,  I  became  aware  of  the 
presence  of  two  young  women,  aged 
eighteen  or  twenty,  shivering  with 
terror,  one  of  them  weeping  bit- 
terly. These  I  attempted  to  re- 


assure by  the  most  dulcet  tones 
and  pacific  gestures.  I  explained 
my  forlorn  condition,  expressed  my 
willingness  to  sleep  under  a  hedge 
rather  than  cause  them  one  mo- 
ment's uneasiness,  painted  in  strong 
language  the  dangers  which  sur- 
rounded them  in  the  absence  of  any 
protector,  declared  my  willingness 
— nay,  my  anxiety — to  constitute 
myself  their  protector,  expatiated 
on  my  harmless  and  generally  inno- 
cent disposition  where  the  fair  sex 
was  concerned,  and  the  lengths  to 
which  my  chivalry  was  capable  of 
carrying  me  when  they  were  in 
peril,  and  finally,  succeeded  in  ex- 
torting an  invitation  to  become 
their  guest.  I  declined  to  force 
myself  upon  them,  and  would  only 
stay  if  asked.  They  said  they  had 
no  male  protectors  :  one  of  them 
was  married,  but  her  husband  had 
left  on  the  approach  of  the  Ger- 
mans, and  the  other  was  her  sister ; 
and  they  threw  themselves  upon 
my  mercy.  My  mercy  received 
them  with  the  tenderness  of  a 
feather-bed.  I  asked  them  if  they 
had  any  provisions  in  the  house, 
but  the  supply  was  so  small  that, 
after  chalking  my  designation  on 
the  door,  to  prevent  the  room  being 
occupied  in  my  absence,  I  started 
off  to  bring  my  traps  from  the 
carriage,  and  any  provender  I  could 
lay  my  hands  on.  I  came  in  for 
a  slice  of  beef,  while  the  distribu- 
tion was  being  made  to  some  sol- 
diers, and  was  soon  comfortably 
established  by  the  side  of  a 
roaring  fire  broiling  a  steak,  and 
most  eagerly  waited  upon  by  my 
two  charming  hostesses.  I  soon 
after  won  their  complete  confidence 
by  turning  off  a  rather  noisy  band 
of  soldiers  who  came  looking  for 
quarters,  and  listened  sympatheti- 
cally to  the  long  tale  of  sorrows 
which  they  poured  into  my  ear. 
They  were  very  poor,  and  there 
was  literally  only  one  room  in  the 
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house.  This  contained  two  beds, 
one  of  which  was  usually  occupied 
by  the  young  married  couple,  while 
her  sister  slept  in  the  other.  They 
were  hung  with  heavy  blue  cur- 
tains, which  completely  enveloped 
them.  The  sheets  were  coarse,  but 
clean ;  and  I  had  a  good  supply  of 
my  own  rugs.  When  the  cravings 
of  my  appetite  had  been  appeased, 
I  suggested  in  the  most  delicate 
manner  that  I  should  go  to  bed 
first,  pull  the  curtains  together,  and 
put  my  head  under  the  bed-clothes, 
while  they  went  to  rest  in  the  bed 
appropriated  to  the  married  couple. 
This  arrangement  suited  them  per- 
fectly ;  and  I  shortly  afterwards 
received  a  fresh  mark  of  their  con- 
fidence by  hearing  one  of  them 
snore.  The  weather  was  so  boister- 
ous on  the  following  day,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  continue  the 
march,  so  I  brought  enough  pro- 
visions to  my  hut  for  all  three, 
and  paid  for  my  accommodation 
so  liberally  when  I  left  the  day 
after, — as  I  felt  it  was  an  act  of 
charity  which  would  be  highly  ap- 
plauded by  the  proprietors  of  the 
journal  I  served,  and  out  of  whose 
pockets  it  came, — that  I  have  every 
reason  to  hope  that  the  two  poor 
girls  look  back  to  the  days  when 
their  village  was  occupied  by  the 
Germans  as  among  the  pleasantest 
and  most  profitable  of  their  lives. 

A  couple  of  days  after  this  we 
again  found  ourselves  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  enemy.  I  had  estab- 
lished myself  in  a  low  wine  shop, 
which  only  contained  one  good  bed : 
the  husband,  as  usual,  had  decamped 
for  fear  of  the  Germans,  and  his 
wife  was  the  solitary  occupant. 
She  found  a  nest  for  herself  some- 
where in  a  loft.  I  started  off  early 
to  go  to  the  front,  telling  her  to 
expect  me  back  late,  and  have 
dinner  ready  for  me.  This  all  but 
turned  out  quite  an  unnecessary 
order,  and  I  was  very  nearly  pre- 


vented by  a  serious  accident  from 
ever  dining  again  in  this  world. 
The  adventure  happened  in  this 
wise.  I  had  as  usual  driven  as 
near  the  front  as  was  prudent,  and 
had  then  got  out  to  pursue  my  in- 
vestigations on  foot.  I  ultimately 
arrived  at  a  farmhouse  in  a  wood 
where  a  general  of  brigade  and  his 
staff  had  established  themselves, 
whom  I  happened  to  know.  While 
chatting  with  them  on  the  chances 
of  a  skirmish  before  nightfall,  and 
on  the  proximity  of  the  enemy,  a 
young  officer  came  in  saying  that 
from  a  point  he  had  just  left  he 
could  look  right  down  into  a  part 
of  the  French  position.  This  point 
he  described  to  me  as  occupied  by 
half-a-dozen  men,  who  had  crept  as 
far  to  the  front  as  possible,'  and 
were  now  hiding  behind  an  old 
ruined  wall,  and  watching  the 
enemy  unobserved.  As  he  was 
going  back  there,  I  offered  to  ac- 
company him,  and  we  crept  through 
the  brushwood,  and  then  made  a 
quick  run  across  a  piece  of  open, 
to  a  most  picturesque  fragment  of 
ruin,  which  dominated  the  valley 
some  three  or  four  hundred  feet 
below,  in  which  is  situated  the  vil- 
lage of  Fre"teval,  then  occupied,  as 
well  as  the  heights  behind,  by  the 
French  army.  Peeping  through  the 
chinks  of  the  ruin,  I  could  see  a 
French  regiment  marching  along  a 
road  beneath  us,  within  very  com- 
fortable rifle  shot,  apparently  un- 
aware of  our  proximity.  I  remained 
here  jotting  down  notes  for  nearly 
an  hour,  and  then,  hearing  some 
firing  at  a  distance,  determined  to 
return  to  the  carriage  in  order  to 
go  and  see  what  it  was.  This  I 
could  either  do  by  keeping  in  the 
woods  all  the  time,  which  involved 
a  long  round,  or  by  crossing  an 
open  ploughed  field,  which  was  a 
saving  of  half  the  distance.  As 
everything  seemed  quiet  where  I 
was,  I  determined  on  this  latter 
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course,  and  was  labouring  through 
the  soft  land  ankle -deep  in  mud, 
when  bang  came  a  round  shot,  ap- 
parently aimed  at  me,  and  buried 
itself  about  twenty  yards  in  the  rear. 
To  say  that  I  took  to  my  heels  is  a 
figure  of  speech;  I  had  no  heels. 
I  had  two  mountains  of  mud  cling- 
ing to  my  feet,  which  rendered 
running  almost  impossible.  How- 
ever, I  did  my  best;  and  in  the 
agony  of  my  effort  I  sprawled  head- 
long on  my  face  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  another  shot,  better 
aimed,  covered  me  with  dirt.  For 
at  least  ten  minutes  more  was  my 
solitary  figure  a  target  for  that 
miserable  French  battery.  I  ceased 
to  wonder  that  the  French  lost 
battles  when  they  could  waste  val- 
uable ammunition  in  this  ridiculous 
way.  I  heard  shouts  of  laughter 
proceed  from  a  German  regiment 
hidden  in  the  wood  for  which 
I  was  making,  as  they  saw  my 
frantic  efforts  to  increase  my 
speed  as  each  whistling,  shriek- 
ing ball  warned  me  not  to  dally. 
Once  they  actually  expended  a 
shell  upon  me,  but  it  cracked  in 
the  air  a  hundred  feet  above  me. 
At  last,  panting  with  fatigue,  I 
scrambled  into  the  wood,  and  I 
must  say  that  I  was  most  sympa- 
thetically and  kindly  received  by 
the  Germans  as  a  return  for  the 
amusement  I  had  afforded  them. 
There  was  skirmishing  after  this 
till  nightfall,  but  I  kept  at  a  dis- 
creet distance  for  the  future ;  and 
hungry  and  tired  as  usual,  I  reached 
my  humble  lodging  a  little  after 
dark — my  imagination  pleasantly 
toying  with  the  prospect  of  the 
dinner  which  was  in  store  for  me. 
Alas  !  how  vain  one's  anticipations 
often  prove  of  pleasures  to  come ! 
I  found  all  dark,  groped  my  way 
up  stairs  to  my  bedroom,  and  was 
startled  as  I  reached  the  threshold 
—  I  could  see  nothing  —  by  the 
feeble  pipe  of  an  infant's  wail,  fol- 


lowed by  the  moan  of  a  grown-up 
person,  proceeding  apparently  from 
the  direction  of  my  bed.  I  struck 
a  match,  and  there  in  my  bed  was 
my  hostess,  and  by  her  side  an  in- 
fant that  moment  born  !  Not  an- 
other soul  was  in  the  room.  She 
explained  in  a  feeble  voice  that, 
having  no  bed  of  her  own,  but 
only  a  miserable  grabat  in  a  loft, 
"  she  had  taken  the  liberty  to  be 
confined  in  the  bad  of  monsieur, 

and  would  I  be  so  kind  as  to " 

and  here  she  proceeded  to  enlist 
my  services.  But  I  am  travelling 
out  of  the  legitimate  functions  of 
journalism.  I  only  mention  the 
incident  to  show  what  may  at 
times  be  required  of  a  war  corre- 
spondent, and  how  careful  editors 
should  be  to  select  men  of  varied 
acquirements  and  vast  experience 
in  all  the  walks  of  life. 

The  terror  which  the  news  of  the 
approach  of  the  Germans  inspired, 
and  which,  in  the  case  of  the  two 
girls  with  whom  I  lodged,  and  in 
the  instance  of  the  poor  mother  I 
have  just  narrated,  induced  the 
husbands  to  desert  their  wives,  was 
by  no  means  justified  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  invading  army.  Ex- 
cepting in  the  case  of  requisition 
for  transport  purposes,  the  people 
were  nearly  always  paid  for  what 
was  taken  from  them;  and  when 
we  entered  small  towns,  the  charcu- 
terie  shops  might  invariably  be  seen 
filled  with  a  crowd  of  soldiers  pay- 
ing across  the  counter  for  all  they 
took.  Many  a  tradesman  lost  the 
chance  of  making  money  by  secret- 
ing his  stores,  locking  up  his  shop, 
and  decamping.  One  night  I  was 
a  witness  of  a  little  episode  in 
which  something  more  dangerous 
than  comestibles  were  being  hid- 
den away.  I  had  arrived  among 
the  first  in  a  small  town,  secured 
my  quarters,  and  was  looking  out  of 
the  window  of  my  room  over  a  back 
garden  belonging  to  an  adjoining 
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house.  Presently  I  saw  an  old 
man  emerge  stealthily  with  a  spade. 
With  this  he  dug  what  appeared 
to  be  a  grave  behind  some  bushes. 
He  then  returned,  and  shortly  af- 
ter reappeared,  accompanied  by  a 
younger  man.  Each  was  carrying 
at  least  half-a-dozen  rifles.  These 
they  rapidly  buried,  taking  great 
care  afterwards  to  replace  the  earth 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  as 
little  disturbance  of  the  soil  as 
possible ;  and  both,  profoundly  un- 
conscious that  all  their  proceedings 
had  been  observed  by  one  who,  if 
he  had  given  information,  could 
have  got  them  into  trouble. 

One  of  the  most  severe  trials  of 
the  war  correspondent  is  when  his 
best  letters  fail  to  reach  the  journal 
to  which  they  are  addressed.  This 
was  the  case  on  the  occasion  of  my 
entry  into  Chateaudun.  It  was 
rapidly  growing  dark,  and  there 
was  a  nasty  cold  drizzle  when  I 
reached  the  advanced  post  of  the 
army,  and  found,  seated  in  a  field 
near  a  camp  fire,  the  same  general 
who  had  commanded  in  the  farm- 
house at  the  battle  of  Patay,  and 
whom  I  had  not  seen  since  that 
occasion.  I  asked  him  where  he 
intended  to  pass  the  night :  he 
pointed  to  a  small  cottage  by  the 
roadside  as  his  own  quarters,  and 
to  the  surrounding  wet  field  as  the 
bivouac  -  ground  of  his  soldiers. 
At  this  point  we  were  about  four 
miles  distant  from  Chateaudun.  I 
asked  him  whether  that  town  was 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  French. 
He  replied  that  a  squadron  of 
cavalry  had  gone  forward  to  recon- 
noitre, and  that  if  I  liked  to  take 
the  chance  of  finding  out  for  my- 
self, there  was  a  bare  possibility  of 
its  having  been  already  evacuated  ; 
but  that  there  was  no  certainty  on 
the  subject,  and  I  must  take  the 
risk.  This  I  determined  to  do.  The 
prospact  of  sleeping  in  a  good  hotel 
was  so  much  more  tempting  than 


passing  the  night  in  a  wet  field, 
that  any  momentary  hesitation  was 
speedily  overcome.  As  I  drove 
rapidly  along,  I  asked  the  few 
people  I  saw  if  they  had  observed 
any  German  cavalry  pass,  and  was 
by  no  means  reassured  by  an  in- 
variable reply  in  the  negative.  In 
less  than  half-an-hour  I  found  my- 
self on  the  outskirts  of  the  town ; 
and  with  my  Orleans  experience 
fresh  in  my  recollection,  I  deter- 
mined to  exercise  the  utmost  cau- 
tion. I  therefore  left  the  carriage 
and  walked  along  like  a  private 
citizen,  my  plain  clothes  exciting 
no  suspicion.  The  fact  that  the 
coachman  was  a  Frenchman  was  an 
advantage  on  this  occasion,  as  I 
could  trust  him,  if  he  was  cross-ex- 
amined, to  concoct  a  plausible  story 
to  account  for  his  presence.  The 
picturesque  situation  of  Chateau- 
dun,  with  its  castle  perched  on  an 
overhanging  bluff  under  which  my 
road  passed,  enhanced  the  romance 
of  the  scene, — all  was  so  still,  so 
solemn  and  grand  in  the  darkness, 
with  now  and  then  a  gleam  of 
moonlight  breaking  through  the 
clouds,  and  dimly  defining  the 
rugged  outline  of  the  cliff.  There 
was  not  a  soul  to  be  seen  in  the 
street,  and  I  did  not  dare  to  knock 
at  a  door  and  ask  if  the  French 
were  in  the  town  or  not.  At  last  I 
met  a  timid-looking  wayfarer,  who 
declared  he  knew  nothing.  He  had 
apparently,  from  some  cause  or 
other,  lost  his  head  through  fear. 
Then  I  met  another,  who  told  me 
the  French  had  evacuated  the 
town  at  least  two  hours  before. 
On  this  intelligence  I  went  back  to 
the  carriage,  and  drove  briskly  on. 
Then  the  coachman,  who  was  in 
mortal  fear  lest  he  should  drive 
into  the  arms  of  his  own  country- 
men, came  to  a  stop,  and  refused  to 
go  on  until  the  matter  was  put  be- 
yond a  doubt.  Soon  a  man  came 
running  past  us  with  consternation 
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depicted  on  his  countenance:  him  we 
hailed,  and  without  waiting  to  hear 
what  we  had  to  say,  he  called  out, 
in  an  agitated  voice,  "  Les  Prussiens 
sont  entres  ! "  This  was  enough. 
In  a  few  moments  more  we  heard 
their  bugles,  and  drove  into  the 
square,  just  as  the  cavalry  was 
forming  in  it,  and  playing  a  fanfare 
of  triumph,  to  announce  the  capture 
of  the  place.  It  was  a  most  exciting 
moment.  They  had  come  by  another 
road,  and  hence  we  had  made  our 
entry  into  the  town  almost  simul- 
taneously. 

I  drove  rapidly  off  to  the  best 
hotel,  and  as  I  sat  down  to  my 
comfortable  dinner  in  a  warm  room, 
waited  upon  in  the  most  obsequious 
manner  by  the  proprietor  himself,  I 
thought  of  the  poor  fellows  camping 
out  only  four  miles  distant,  and  felt 
that,  after  all,  the  lot  of  a  war  cor- 
respondent in  the  field,  and  the  in- 
dependence he  enjoyed,  possessed 
advantages  denied  occasionally  to  a 
general  of  division.  My  campaign 
was  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  I 
have  only  one  more  adventure  of 
interest  to  narrate.  Experience  had 
made  me  tolerably  bold  in  the  mat- 
ter of  forcing  myself  upon  reluctant 
hosts,  and  claiming  their  hospitality. 
I  had  put  up  with  well-to-do  farmers, 
with  humble  peasants,  with  unpro- 
tected girls,  with  priests,  with  a 
lyric  artist,  with  a  retired  naval 
surgeon,  with  shopkeepers,  tavern 
keepers,  citizens,  and  bourgeois  of 
all  grades,  but  I  had  not  yet  been 
a  guest  of  the  aristocracy.  The 
army  was  quartered  in  a  miserable 
village  one  night,  when  I  ventured 
to  push  ahead  an£  look  for  better 
accommodation  than  it  afforded.  I 
went  for  nearly  a  mile  beyond  the 
advanced  outposts,  and  was  just 
making  up  my  mind  to  present  my- 
self at  the  door  of  a  cottage  when  I 
observed  a  handsome  and  venerable 
pile  of  buildings  to  my  right,  a 
little  off  the  road,  and  evidently 
the  residence  of  a  noble  of  hi^h  de- 


gree. Here  I  determined  to  risk  a 
reception.  Of  course  all  the  pro- 
prietor had  to  do,  if  he  did  not 
fancy  my  appearance,  or  approve 
of  my  occupation,  was  to  make  a 
prisoner  of  me,  and  forward  me  on 
without  delay  to  the  nearest  French 
post.  At  the  same  time  the  Ger- 
mans were  not  a  mile  off, — some  of 
them  would  probably  be  quartered 
upon  him  the  following  day ;  and  I 
knew  that  this  prospect  was  so  de- 
moralising to  the  ordinary  French 
mind,  that  the  chances  were  a  thou- 
sand to  one  in  favour  of  the  greatest 
politeness  being  extended  towards 
me,  unless,  indeed,  which  was  still 
more  probable,  the  family  had 
evacuated  the  premises.  I  there- 
fore drove  boldly  up  the  short 
avenue,  and  was  about  to  knock  at 
the  door,  when  a  respectable  look- 
ing, white-headed  old  man,  the 
seneschal,  apparently,  of  the  castle, 
came  out  of  a  cottage  at  the  en- 
trance to  a  well -laid -out  garden, 
and  asked  me  what  I  wanted.  I 
promply  replied,  board  and  lodging 
for  myself,  and  stabling  and  forage 
for  my  horses  for  the  night.  This, 
he  regretted,  was  impossible^  the 
family  were  away,  and  he  had  strict 
orders  not  to  admit  any  one  in  their 
absence.  I  told  him  he  might  obey 
his  orders  by  watching  me  break 
in ;  but  as  the  Prussians  would 
certainly  occupy  the  premises  the 
following  day,  and  as  they  were 
now  in  the  neighbouring  village,  he 
had  better  save  me  the  trouble, 
and  preserve  the  locks,  by  turning 
the  key  in  them.  I,  moreover,  an- 
nounced my  intention  of  paying 
him  for  everything  I  took,  besides 
giving  him  a  liberal  douceur,  and 
a  good  character  to  my  German 
friends.  This  settled  the  question. 
He  begged  me  to  remain  outside 
while  he  went  into  the  castle  to 
make  some  necessary  preparations  ; 
and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards 
he  returned,  and  opening  the  front 
door,  led  me  into  a  handsome  hall, 
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and  up  a  carved  old  wooden  stair- 
case, along  various  passages,  to  a 
large  oak -panelled  room,  in  which 
was  a  huge  old  -  fashioned  four- 
post  bed,  and  an  antique  fire- 
place, capacious  enough  to  roast  a 
sheep,  framed  in  an  elaborate  set- 
ting of  finely  carved  work.  The 
walls  of  the  old  castle  were  of  im- 
mense thickness  j  and  the  narrow 
mullioned  windows  let  in  such  a 
dim  religious  light,  that,  as  it  was 
growing  dusk,  I  suggested  that 
candles  should  be  lighted.  With 
these,  presently,  the  seneschal  re- 
turned, bearing  a  pair  of  heavy 
silver  candlesticks,  and  followed  by 
a  boy  staggering  under  a  burden 
of  logs,  the  sight  of  which  rejoiced 
my  heart  that  cold  winter  night. 
Soon  a  gigantic  fire  was  crackling 
on  the  hearth,  throwing  a  ruddy 
glow  over  the  massive  oak  table  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  the  stiff, 
high-backed  chairs  to  match,  and 
the  heavy  red  damask  curtains 
which  surrounded  the  bed.  The 
walls  of  the  room  were  panelled 
to  the  ceiling  with  oak,  and  were 
adorned  with  two  old  family  portraits 
of  a  knight  in  armour,  and  a  lady!  in 
powder  and  a  stomacher.  The  sight 
of  all  this  gave  me  a  luxurious  and 
aristocratic  feeling  in  keeping  with 
the  surroundings,  and  I  proceeded 
to  order  dinner  on  a  somewhat 
grand  scale.  This  rather  seemed 
to  wound  the  feelings  of  the  sene- 
schal, who  said  that  monsieur  might 
trust  him  to  provide  a  dinner  worthy 
the  reputation  of  the  family  whom 
he  had  the  honour  to  serve,  with- 
out his  troubling  himself  to  order 
it ;  and  in  less  than  two  hours  he 
was  as  good  as  his  word.  I  cannot, 
at  this  distance  of  time,  remember 
of  what  the  various  plats  consisted, 
but  I  distinctly  remember  his  in- 
quiring whether  I  wished  for  cham- 
pagne or  Burgundy,  or  both ;  and 
upon  my  replying  that  the  latter 
alone  would  satisfy  me,  he  brought 
me  a  crue,  the  recollection  of 


which  dwelt  on  my  palate  for  many 
days  after.  The  old  gentleman 
stood  behind  my  chair  while  I 
did  justice  to  this  sumptuous  re- 
past, expatiating  on  the  virtues  of 
the  noble  family  he  served,  and 
whose  name  he  gave  me,  and  tell- 
ing me  of  the  varied  misfortunes 
which  had  befallen  them,  until  now 
the  only  representatives  of  this 
once  celebrated  house  were  a  young 
girl  and  her  grandfather,  both  of 
whom  had  taken  refuge  from  the 
troubles  which  had  overtaken  the 
country  in  the  South  of  France. 
At  last  he  cleared  away  the  debris 
of  the  feast;  and  after  putting  more 
logs  on  the  fire,  asking  me  if  the 
bed  was  made  to  my  satisfaction, 
and  if  I  required  anything  more,  he 
took  his  departure.  I  gazed  upon 
the  cheerful  blaze  with  a  feeling  of 
profound  satisfaction,  as  I  smoked 
my  post- prandial  pipe ;  and  then,  on 
looking  round  the  old  room,  senti- 
ments of  curiosity  got  the  better  of 
me,  and  I  determined  to  explore 
the  chateau.  So  I  sallied  forth  with 
a  candle,  and  found  my  way  to  the 
grand  staircase.  This  I  descended, 
and  after  opening  several  doors  in 
vain,  came  upon  the  reception- 
rooms,  drawing-room,  sitting-room, 
dining-room,  the  furniture  of  which 
was  all  covered.  Then  I  went 
along  more  passages  on  the  ground- 
floor,  and  reached  apparently  a  very 
old  part  of  the  house,  for  one  door 
opened  on  a  circular  stone  stair,  the 
steps  of  which  were  well  worn,  and 
which  descended  into  subterranean 
regions.  It  was  getting  on  towards 
midnight,  and  a  ghostly  feeling 
crept  over  me  as  I  felt  the  cold 
damp  air  strike  me  from  what 
seemed  vaults.  My  candle  nearly 
blew  out,  and  I  knew  if  it  did, 
that  I  should  never  find  my  way 
back  to  my  cosy  chamber.  The 
first  room  I  came  to  was  an  empty 
vault,  with  a  stone  floor  and  walls, 
from  which  led  a  dark  stone  pas- 
sage, which  I  knew  must  be  a 
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tunnel  under  ground.  This  I  fol- 
lowed till  it  was  choked  with,  a 
mass  of  debris  that  had  fallen  in 
from  above.  As  I  got  back  to  the 
stone  room,  I  heard  a  loud  noise 
behind  me  in  the  passage  I  had 
left,  and  which  I  knew  was  empty. 
My  hair  stood  on  end,  and  I  felt 
all  my  flesh  creep  ;  but  this  was 
the  result  of  a  chill,  and  not  of 
fear.  Nevertheless  I  hurried  up 
the  winding  stair,  and  must  have 
inadvertently  passed  the  door  by 
which  I  entered  it,  for  I  went  up 
a  great  many  more  steps  than  I 
had  come  down,  and  when  I  did 
reach  a  door,  it  opened  into  a  room 
I  had  not  previously  been  in  —  a 
remarkably  quaint  and  ancient 
apartment.  On  the  walls  some 
tapestry  hung  in  shreds,  and  in  the 
centre  was  an  antique  bed,  covered 
with  cobwebs.  It  was  uncanny  in 
the  highest  degree  ;  and  it  became 
clear  to  me  that  I  had  got  into  the 
haunted  part  of  the  house.  I 
fancied  I  heard  noises  in  every 
direction — in  fact,  I  am  sure  I  did, 
but  they  may  have  been  rats.  I 
got  out  of  this  room  as  soon  as  I 
could,  and  found  myself  in  a 
passage,  which  ended  abruptly 
in  a  blank  wall.  There  were 
some  doors  opening  off  it,  and 
some  of  these  I  tried,  but  they 
were  all  locked.  I  now  began  to 
despair  of  ever  finding  my  way  back 
to  my  comfortable  bed.  While  I 
was  standing  hesitating  which  door 
to  try  next,  I  heard,  beyond  all 
doubt,  the  noise  of  furniture  being 
moved  in  a  room  behind  me.  I 
decided  upon  boldly  dashing  into 
it  if  I  could  force  the  lock,  and  fac- 
ing the  spirit  or  exorcising  him — 
or  her — as  the  case  might  be.  I  did 
so  :  the  handle  turned,  the  door 
opened,  and  I  heard  a  little  scream 
as  I  looked  into  a  well-lighted  apart- 
ment. Instead  of  a  ghost,  I  saw 
seated,  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  fire, 
a  very  old  man,  with  finely  cut 


features  and  long  flowing  white 
locks — and  on  a  stool  by  his  side 
a  beautiful  girl  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen.  I  instantly  guessed  that 
I  was  in  the  presence  of  the  mar- 
quis himself,  and  his  grand-daugh- 
ter, and  poured  out  a  torrent  of 
profuse  apologies.  I  had  the  less 
difficulty  in  doing  this,  as  having 
prepared  myself  to  speak  to  a  ghost, 
it  was  a  relief  to  address  a  human 
being,  and  my  words  came  fluently. 
The  poor  girl  was  as  terrified  as  if 
I  had  been  the  ghost — but  the  old 
man  calmed  her  and  accepted  my 
excuses  with  dignity.  I  was  going 
on  to  expatiate  upon  the  dreadful 
exigencies  of  war,  when  the  old 
seneschal  came  rushing  in.  He 
was  paralysed  for  a  moment  when 
he  saw  me  talking  to  his  master, 
whom  he  had  told  me  was  in  the 
South  of  France,  but  he  was  too 
much  agitated  by  other  matters  to 
dwell  much  on  this.  "  A  body  of 
Uhlans  had  come  to  quarter  them- 
selves in  the  chateau,  and  what  was 
he  to  do  T'  I  comforted  the  mar- 
quis and  his  grand-daughter  by 
promising  to  get  rid  of  them.  As 
they  proved  to  be  only  half-a-dozen 
men  with  a  serjeant,  I  was  fortun- 
ate enough,  after  much  parleying, 
to  succeed  in  doing  this — to  the 
immense  joy  of  the  seneschal.  I 
sent  him  back  to  the  marquis  with 
a  message  that  I  would  not  intrude 
upon  him  again  at  present,  but 
would  take  the  liberty  of  paying 
my  respects  next  morning.  This  I 
did,  and  we  got  on  so  well  that  I  re- 
mained to  a  twelve  o'clock  dejeuner, 
and  was  afterwards  the  means  of 
rendering  them  some  service  at 
headquarters.  If  I  were  not  the 
most  veracious  of  war  correspon- 
dents, I  should  weave  a  palpable 
romance  out  of  this  episode,  and 
finish  it  up  by  describing  the  lovely 
Sidonie  as  looking  smilingly  over 
her  husband's  shoulder,  as  he  pens 
these  lines.  Alas  !  she  is  anothers. 
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LESS  than  a  century  ago  a  vast 
tract  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Eng- 
land, commencing  with  the  flat  dis- 
trict of  Holderness,  north  of  the 
Humher,  and  passing  south  through 
the  Fens  of  Lincolnshire,  the  great 
"  levels  "  and  "  broads  "  of  Norfolk, 
to  the  marshes  of  Suffolk  and  Essex, 
was  still  almost  in  a  state  of  nature. 
It  is  hardly  possible  in  the  present 
day  to  realise  the  appearance  pre- 
sented by  this  vast  extent  of  almost 
impenetrable  fen  country  before  it 
was  opened  up  by  roads,  and  ren- 
dered fertile  by  drainage.  Camden,* 
speaking  of  the  East  Fen  in  Lincoln- 
shire, describes  it  as  "  a  vast  tract  of 
morass,  intermixed  with  numbers 
of  lakes,  from  half  a  mile  to  two  or 
three  miles  in  circuit,  communicat- 
ing with  each  other  by  narrow  reedy 
straits ; "  here  and  there  would  be 
thickets  of  alders  and  other  marsh- 
loving  trees,  occupying  slightly 
elevated  situations;  but  nothing 
approaching  a  hill,  in  the  usual 
acceptation  of  the  word,  could  be 
seen,  the  dead  level  of  the  fen 
stretching  away  in  all  directions 
till  land  met  sky  in  the  far- distant 
horizon.  The  fenman's  "  hill"  was 
simply  a  slightly  drier  portion  of 
the  fen,  to  which  the  wild-fowl  re- 
sorted in  large  numbers  ;  whilst  the 
pools,  which  yielded  fish  in  abun- 
dance, the  people  of  Crowland  called 
their  "corn-fields,  for  there  is  no 
corn  grows  within  five  miles." 
Such,  in  the  year  1789,  was  the 
state  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
districts  named;  and  even  in  the 
present  day  in  the  "  broads  "  of  Nor- 
folk, which  have  perhaps  escaped 
the  improving  hand  of  man  more 
than  any  other  district  of  a  like  ex- 
tent, it  is  not  difficult  to  find  chains 


of  such  lakes,  "  communicating  with 
each  other  by  reedy  straits  "  just  as 
Carnden  describes  them ;  but  the 
bird-life,  alas  !  which  he  depicts  so 
graphically,  is  now  sadly  deficient. 
Here  and  there  a  breeding-place  of 
the  black-headed  gull  serves  to  con- 
vey some  idea  of  the  busy  scene 
which  must  have  presented  itself 
in  days  gone  by,  when  colonies 
of  black  terns,  godwits,  ruffs  and 
reeves,  and  avocets,  darkened  the 
air  with  their  numbers  during  the 
nesting  time,  and  with  their  cries 
almost  deafened  the  intruder.  As 
may  be  supposed,  the  people  in- 
habiting this  strange  country  were 
equally  sui  generis,  and  the  life  of 
a  fenman, — 

"  Born  in  a  coy,  and  bred  in  a  mill, 
Taught  water  to  grind,  and  ducks  how 
to  kill" 

(as  quaintly  put  by  one  of  them- 
selves), could  it  be  written  now, 
would  be  a  very  interesting  piece 
of  domestic  biography.  With  the 
returning  spring,  his  nets  and  lines 
for  pike  and  eels  would  occupy  his 
attention,  soon  to  be  succeeded  by 
the  arrival  of  the  ruffs  and  reeves, 
to  snare  which  all  his  energies  were 
required ;  then  followed  egging, 
marsh-mowing,  and  flapper-shooting, 
each  in  its  season,  till  the  approach 
of  winter  took  him  to  his  decoy, 
the  necessary  repairs  to  which  must 
be  done  at  once,  and  his  decoy- 
ducks  and  dog  at  the  same  time 
receive  their  final  training.  This, 
his  most  profitable  employment, 
would  find  him  occupation  during 
the  whole  winter.  And  as  decoying 
is  almost  a  lost  art,  regarding  which 
very  little  is  generally  known,  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give 
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a  brief  sketch  of  the  decoy  itself, 
and  the  mode  of  working  it. 

The  frequent  occurrence  on  the 
Ord  nance  map  of  the  eastern  counties 
of  the  words  "old  decoy,"  " decoy- 
marsh,"  "decoy  farm,"  &c.,  indi- 
cates the  prevalence  in  days  gone 
by  of  this  all  but  extinct  industry. 
In  many  instances  the  name  is  all 
that  remains  of  the  decoy,  all  traces 
of  the  pond  and  its  accompaniments 
having  entirely  disappeared,  tradi- 
tion alone  indicating  the  spot  where 
once  they  existed ;  or  perhaps  the 
plantation  still  remains  bearing  the 
name  of  "Decoy  Car"  or  "Wood  ;" 
and  it  may  be  the  pond  itself,  and 
the  peculiar  ditches,  shaped  like  the 
horn  of  the  crescent  inoon,  which 
formed  the  "pipes,"  although  grown 
up  with  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
are  even  now  distinctly  to  be 
traced.  In  a  few  instances  the 
decoys  are  still  worked;  but  the 
results,  although  often  satisfactory, 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  those 
obtained  before  the  marshes  were 
drained,  the  waste  lands  enclosed, 
and  the  solitude  so  grateful  to  the 
fowl,  invaded  by  the  disturbing 
elements  of  modern  cultivation. 
In  the  present  day  the  decoy  is 
almost  invariably  retained  in  the 
hands  of  its  proprietor,  and  worked 
more  for  sport  than  profit,  only  the 
surplus  fowl  finding  their  way  into 
the  market. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  this 
method  of  taking  wild-fowl  should 
have  become  almost  obsolete  before 
any  reliable  information  as  to  the 
means  by  which  it  was  accom- 
plished became  known  to  those 
who  it  might  be  supposed  would 
take  an  interest  in  such  matters ; 
but  so  secretly  were  the  operations 
of  the  decoy-man  carried  on,  and  so 
impenetrable  the  sacred  precincts  of 
the  decoy,  that,  as  will  be  seen,  the 
vaguest  and  most  absurd  notions 
were  current  as  to  the  mode  by 
which  its  victims  were  lured  to 


their  destruction  :  and  it  was  only 
when  the  decoys  passed  into  the 
hands  of  their  proprietors,  that  it 
ceased  to  be  to  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
fessional decoy-man  to  shroud  his 
operations  in  mystery.  The  golden 
days  of  decoys,  however,  were  then 
past,  and  we  shall  never  become 
possessed  of  statistics  which,  in  the 
present  day,  would  prove  of  so  much 
interest.  A  few  gleams  of  light 
have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
thrown  upon  the  subject,  and  from 
these  it  will  be  seen  how  enormous 
must  have  been  the  take  of  fowl  in 
the  palmy  days  of  decoying. 

When  and  by  whom  decoys  were 
first  introduced  into  this  country  is 
very  uncertain.  It  has  been  said 
that  they  were  common  in  England 
in  the  reign  of  King  John,  and  that 
they  formed  the  subject  of  litiga- 
tion in  Lincolnshire  in  1280,  1415, 
1432,  &c. ;  but  from  the  accounts 
extant  of  the  large  takes  of  fowl,  it 
appears  that  they  were  secured  ra- 
ther by  driving  the  moulting  fowl 
into  nets,  constructed  somewhat 
upon  the  plan  of  a  modern  decoy, 
than  by  the  decoy  proper.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  in  1534  an  Act  was  pass- 
ed prohibiting  this  most  destructive 
mode  of  taking  fowl,  between  the 
last  day  of  May  and  the  last  day  of 
August.  That  this  Act  was  evaded 
seems  probable ;  for  Gough,  in  his 
edition  of  Camden's,  says  that  wild- 
fowl so  abounded  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Crowland,  so  late  as  about 
the  year  1720,  that  in  the  month 
of  August  the  owners  sometimes 
drove  as  many  as  3000  ducks  into 
a  single  net  at  one  time.  Spelman 
says  that  Sir  William  Woodhouse, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
"  made  amongst  us  the  first  device 
for  ducks,  called  by  the  foreign 
name  of  '  a  koye ; '  "  and  from  his 
description,  although  not  altogether 
accurate  as  to  the  mode  of  working 
the  dog,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
whether  or  not  he  was  the  first  to 
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use  them,  Sir  "William  "Woodhouse 
was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  the  decoy-ducks  and  dog, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  he  was  the  first  to  introduce 
them  into  this  country.  Should 
this  be  the  case,  it  seems  likely  that 
an  old  decoy  which  formerly  existed 
in  the  Waxham  Marshes  on  the 
Norfolk  coast,  where  Sir  William 
lived,  was  the  first  in  this  country 
to  be  worked  with  dog  and  ducks. 
An  old  decoy  in  Suffolk,  on  the 
lake  at  Fritton,  is  known  to  have 
been  worked  for  more  than  200 
years — the  family  in  whose  posses- 
sion it  now  is  having  held  it  for 
160  years.  Other  decoys  are  known 
to  have  been  worked  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  century. 

In  selecting  the  site  for  a  decoy, 
too  large  a  piece  of  water  should 
not  be  chosen.  George  Skelton,  a 
very  celebrateddecoy-man,  originally 
from  Friskney  in  Lincolnshire,  who 
constructed  several  of  the  best  de- 
coys in  Norfolk,  preferred  from  two 
to  two  and  a  half  acres  of  water,  as 
being  most  manageable.  This  must 
either  be  in  a  plantation  as  secluded 
as  possible,  and  far  from  any  public 
way,  or  must  be  artificially  planted, 
so  as  to  insure  privacy  for  the  pond 
and  shelter  for  the  decoy-man.  At 
each  of  the  four  cardinal  points  of 
the  compass,  a  "pipe"  is  dug  in  a 
semicircular  form  curving  to  the 
right,  twenty  to  thirty  feet  wide  at 
the  entrance,  extending  inland  about 
eighty  yards,  and  gradually  narrow- 
ing towards  the  apex,  where  it  is 
about  two  feet  wide  :  the  depth  of 
water  in  the  pipe,  which  should 
have  a  clay  bottom,  must  not  ex- 
ceed six  inches,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  birds  diving  back  when  driven 
up  the  pipe.  Over  this  ditch  must 
be  erected  a  series  of  arches  of 
wood  or  iron,  gradually  decreasing 
in  size  till  the  apex  is  reached  :  the 
whole  is  then  covered  with  a  net ; 
and  at  the  tail  of  the  pipe,  where 


the  fixed  net  ends,  is  placed  a  tun- 
nel-shaped net  about  six  feet  long, 
kept  expanded  by  hoops  and  easily 
disconnected;  into  this  the  fowl 
are  driven,  and  secured  by  a  twist 
being  given  to  the  first  hoop,  thus 
preventing  their  exit.  At  the  en- 
trance to  the  pipe,  wings  formed  of 
reed-screens  are  fixed;  and  at  inter- 
vals along  the  left-hand  side  similar 
screens  of  reeds,  about  six  feet  high, 
are  erected :  these  are  placed  ob- 
liquely, so  as  just  to  overlap  each 
other,  and  allow  the  decoy-man  to 
work  without  being  seen  by  the 
fowl.  On  the  inner  side  of  the 
screens,  next  the  water,  room  is  left 
for  the  dog  to  pass  along  the  brink ; 
for  this  purpose  also  the  net  on  this 
side  is  not  brought  down  to  the 
ground  by  about  two  feet.  Such, 
in  brief,  is  the  "  pipe."  The  decoy- 
man's  assistants  are  his  dog  and 
decoy-ducks.  The  former  is  usual- 
ly of  a  reddish  colour,  small,  and 
tractable.  Breed  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  matter  of  importance,  even  a 
ferret  having  occasionally  been  used. 
Everything  depends  upon  the  steady 
working  of  the  dog;  it  must  be 
neither  too  eager  nor  too  slow,  per- 
fectly silent,  and  completely  under 
command.  The  ducks  chosen  for 
decoy-ducks  are  mostly  wild-duck 
colour :  they  must  be  trained  so 
as  to  swim  steadily  up  when  the 
decoy-man  signals  them — a  sudden 
rush  would  disturb  the  wild-fowl, 
which  it  is  intended  they  should 
lead  up  to  the  pipe ;  they  must  also 
be  so  familiar  with  the  appearance 
of  the  decoy-man,  that  when  he 
shows  himself  they  may  remain 
quietly  on  the  water,  and  not  rush 
up  the  pipe  with  the  wild  birds. 

We  will  now  suppose  that  the 
decoy-man  has  everything  in  readi- 
ness, and  that  there  are  a  sufficient 
number  of  fowl  in  the  pond  to 
make  it  worth  his  while  to  try  and 
secure  them.  After  feeding  them 
for  a  few  days  with  tail  corn,  he 
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chooses  liis  opportunity,  and  pro- 
ceeding along  the  covered -way, 
armed  with  a  piece  of  burning 
turf  (for  the  fowl  are  very  keen  of 
scent,  and  he  must  approach  them 
down  wind),  he  places  himself  be- 
hind the  screen  at  the  entrance  of 
the  decoy  :  the  time  will  be  either 
in  the  morning,  when  the  fowl  have 
returned  to  the  water  after  their 
night  spent  feeding  on  the  marshes, 
or  just  before  flight -time  in  the 
evening.  Choosing  the  pipe  down 
which  the  wind  blows  (for  the  birds 
will  not  rise  except  with  their  heads 
to  the  wind),  he  peeps  through  the 
reed-screen  at  its  entrance,  and  a 
charming  sight  it  is  which  presents 
itself, — perhaps  hundreds  of  fowl 
are  sleeping  on  the  bank  or  on  the 
water,  or  preening  their  beautiful 
feathers  under  his  very  eyes — mal- 
lard, teal,  and  widgeon,  and  perhaps 
poachards  ;  but  however  pretty  the 
gambols  of  the  latter  may  be,  they 
are  very  unwelcome  guests,  rarely 
falling  a  prey  to  the  decoy-man's 
skill,  and  often  by  their  restlessness 
spoiling  his  sport.  At  the  given 
signal  the  decoy-ducks  commence 
quietly  paddling  up  to  the  pipe  for 
their  expected  feed  —  some  of  the 
wild  birds  accompanying  them,  and 
others  seeming  half  inclined  to  do 
the  same ;  but  the  birds  are  too 
sluggish  for  the  decoy-man's  fancy, 
so  he  puts  his  dog  through  a  hole 
in  the  screen,  round  which,  in  full 
view  of  the  fowl,  it  rapidly  runs, 
and  returns  to  hand  for  the  ex- 
pected reward  of  a  piece  of  bread. 
In  a  moment  all  is  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  fowl,  which  have  caught 
a  passing  glimpse  of  the  dog ;  every 
head  is  up,  and  the  birds  begin  to 
draw  towards  the  pipe.  The  decoy- 
man  then  puts  the  dog  round  the 
next  screen,  the  excitement  increas- 
ing; then  follows  the  next  screen, 
and  the  next,  the  fowl  coming  rapid- 
ly up  the  pipe,  till  at  length  they 
reach  a  point  at  which  the  curve  of 


the  pipe  prevents  them  from  being 
seen  by  the  fowl  outside.  Then 
comes  the  decoy-man's  opportunity : 
running  back,  hidden  by  the  screens 
till  he  is  between  the  fowl  and  the 
open  water,  hat  in  hand  he  shows 
himself  at  one  of  the  openings.  In 
a  moment  the  birds  are  on  the 
wing,  and  rush  madly  up  the  pipe 
(the  decoy-ducks  remaining  steady): 
quickly  the  decoy-man  follows  them 
up,  showing  himself  and  waving 
his  hat  or  handkerchief  at  every 
opening  between  the  screens,  till 
the  doomed  birds  are  driven  into 
the  purse-net  at  the  smaller  end  of 
the  pipe,  where,  lifting  the  first  hoop 
of  the  net  from  the  uprights  which 
secure  it  to  the  end  of  the  fixed 
pipe,  he  simply  gives  it  a  twist, 
and  the  fowl  are  secured.  Then 
follows  the  disagreeable  part  of  the 
performance.  The  birds  are  taken 
one  by  one  from  the  purse-net,  and 
with  one  skilful  twist  their  beau- 
tiful necks  are  dislocated  in  a 
moment. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
decoy-man,  when  he  comes  up  to 
reconnoitre,  may  find  fowl,  espe- 
cially teal,  feeding  sufficiently  far 
up  in  the  pipe  to  enable  him  to 
drive  them  up  at  once ;  indeed  there 
is  one  decoy  known  to  the  writer 
where  no  dog  is  used,  and  feed- 
ing up  the  pipe  alone  is  depended 
upon  for  securing  the  fowl:  but 
although  a  very  fair  return  is  made, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  much 
larger  one  might  be  shown  were 
more  skill  displayed  in  working. 

One  great  object  the  decoy-man 
has  in  view  is  to  keep  the  fowl  on 
the  water  perfectly  quiet, — he  is 
therefore  careful  that  they  should 
not  be  disturbed  in  any  way  by  the 
working  of  the  decoy ;  and  an  un- 
successful drive, — which  would  send 
the  birds  clattering  out  of  the  pipe, 
to  the  alarm  of  their  free  neigh- 
bours— the  escapes  themselves,  al- 
though not  caught,  being  rendered 
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"  twice  shy," — is  particularly  to  be 
avoided.  Poachards  are  simply  a 
nuisance,  as  they  can  rarely  be 
piped.  Back  they  will  go,  either  by 
diving,  or  rushing  along  the  surface 
if  the  water  be  too  shallow  to  allow 
them  to  dive ;  and  although  many 
devices  for  securing  them  have  been 
tried,  none  have  been  successful. 
This,  seeing  the  large  numbers  of 
these  birds  frequently  on  the  water, 
is  very  disappointing  to  the  decoy- 
man.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  charming  scene  which  a  peep 
through  the  decoy-screen  reveals ; 
and  not  only  when  the  decoy  is 
being  worked,  but  also  on  many 
a  quiet  summer's  day,  may  the  heart 
of  the  naturalist  be  rejoiced  by  an 
"  at  home  "  of  his  feathered  friends, 
which  the  kindly  reed -screen  en- 
ables him  to  join  in  unseen  and 
unsuspected. 

The  decoy-man's  life  during  the 
season  is  a  hard  one.  All  repairs 
and  work  on  the  decoy  must  be 
carried  on  after  flight-time,  when 
the  birds  are  away  feeding;  and 
in  frosty  weather  his  night  must 
be  spent  in  clearing  away  the  ice, 
which,  if  allowed  to  accumulate, 
would  put  a  stop  to  his  employ- 
ment. His  dwelling  is  as  lonely 
as  his  occupation,  and  generally  un- 
healthily situated.  What  wonder, 
then,  if  too  often  habits  of  intem- 
perance were  engendered,  and  if 
the  use  of  stimulants,  which  per- 
haps originated  as  a  preventive 
against  the  effects  of  exposure  and 
malaria,  eventually  became  a  fixed 
habit;  and  the  poor  fellow  fell 
on  some  dark  night  into  one  of 
the  numerous  drains  of  the  decoy- 
marsh — a  victim  to  insobriety  ?  The 
deathbed  of  a  celebrated  Norfolk 
decoy-man  was  thus  graphically  de- 
scribed to  the  writer  by  one  who 
visited  him  in  his  last  moments : 
"The  house  stood  quite  alone  in 
the  marshes,  no  great  distance  from 
the  sea-shore,  and  was  at  that  time 


at  least  two  miles  distant  from  any 
other  house.  It  consisted  of  a  long, 
low,  rather  gloomy  room.  On  ask- 
ing for  him,  his  wife,  or  one  of  his 
children,  pointed  to  a  corner  of  the 
room.  On  looking  there,  I  could 
see  nothing  but  duck  and  wild-fowl 
hanging  on  strings.  On  repeating 

the  question  where was,  some 

of  these  strings  of  wild-fowl  were 
taken  down,  and  I  found  him  lying 
on  a  four-post  bedstead.  These 
strings  of  wild-fowl  were  stretched 
from  one  post  to  another  all  round 
the  bed,  so  as  to  form  regular  cur- 
tains, if  I  may  so  term  it,  and  shut 
him  in  so  completely  as  to  prevent 
his  being  seen.  He  died  from  a 
thickening  of  the  membrane  of  the 
throat,  brought  on  by  exposure  to 
damp  and  cold,  and  aggravated  by 
his  habits  of  intemperance."  This 
man,  described  as  very  strongly 
built,  perfectly  indifferent  to  cold 
and  hardship,  well  informed,  parti- 
cularly kind  in  disposition,  and  un- 
equalled in  skill  in  the  construction 
and  management  of  decoys,  but  for 
this  one  vice, — alas !  too  common 
amongst  his  class,  —  might  have 
lived  in  comparative  affluence,  and 
died  in  comfort. 

So  little  was  known  of  the  work- 
ing of  a  decoy,  that  the  most  absurd 
accounts  appear  even  in  the  stand- 
ard works  of  ornithologists  who 
wrote  at  the  time  when  these  insti- 
tutions most  flourished.  All  seem 
to  have  imagined  that  the  dog  was 
used  to  drive  the  fowl  into  the  net, 
and  that  the  work  was  carried  on 
at  night  after  the  "  rising "  of  the 
decoy  ;  the  writers  not  being  aware 
that  the  term  "  rising  "  was  applied 
to  the  departure  of  the  fowl  at  flight- 
time,  and  that  during  the  period 
intervening  between  shortly  after 
sunset  in  the  evening  and  before 
sunrise  the  next  morning,  the  decoy 
was  quite  or  nearly  deserted.  Some 
of  these  accounts  are  so  amusing, 
that  it  may  be  worth  quoting  a  few 
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of  the  most  absurd.  Dodsley,  in 
'  Eugland  Illustrated  ;  or,  a  Com- 
pendium of  Natural  History,'  &c., 
1764  (vol.  i.  p.  409),  after  saying 
that  the  decoy-ducks  absent  them- 
selves for  five  or  six  weeks,  and 
return  with  numerous  flocks  of  fowl 
from  foreign  countries,  thus  de- 
scribes the  decoy,  and  the  mode  of 
working :  "  A  large  net  is  spread 
at  the  broad  end  of  the  pond ;  the 
mouth  is  kept  open  by  the  branches 
of  the  trees  ;  and  the  net,  which  is 
200  or  300  yards  long,  and  grows 
gradually  narrower  towards  the 
other  end,  is  extended  so  as  to  be 
open  all  the  way.  The  corn  is  then 
thrown  so  as  to  conduct  the  birds 
nearer  and  nearer  to  this  net,  which 
at  length,  being  conducted  by  the 
decoy  -  ducks,  they  enter.  When 
they  are  got  a  considerable  way  into 
the  net,  a  dog  is  thrown  into  the 
water,  who  swims  towards  the  net, 
and  makes  the  strangers  take  wing ; 
but  being  beaten  down  by  the  net, 
they  advance  forward  into  the  purse 
at  the  little  end,  where  they  are 
taken  by  hand."  The  following 
absurd  mixture  of  truth  and  fiction 
appeared  in  a  natural  history  jour- 
nal, so  recently  as  the  year  1856  : 
"  The  party  are  conducted  to  the 
decoy,  preceded  by  the  flapper,  or 
driver,  as  he  is  sometimes  called, 
dressed  from  top  to  toe  in  scarlet, 
with  huge  flaps  of  cloth  of  the  same 
colour  depending  from  his  arms. 
Each  person  carries  a  piece  of 
lighted  turf  to  his  noso,  to  keep 
the  ducks  from  scenting  him,  so 
accurate  is  their  sense  of  smell.  On 
approaching  the  brink  of  the  pond, 
which  is  enclosed  all  round  with  a 
thick  barrier  of  rushes,  the  flapper, 
having  cautiously  ascertained  where- 
abouts the  birds  are  lying,  rolls  over 
the  bank  a  piece  of  bread,  which  is 
immediately  followed  by  a  little 
dog  trained  for  the  purpose  ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  decoy-ducks  see  him, 
they  make  straight  for  him,  leading 


on  the  wild  birds  to  a  concealed  net 
at  the  head  of  the  pond.  The  flapper 
having  by  this  method,  once  or 
twice  repeated,  according  to  the 
distance  of  the  birds  from  the  net- 
ting, drawn  them  up  to  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  water,  goes  quickly  to 
a  place  a  little  distance  down,  where 
he  can  see  the  ducks,  and  be  seen 
by  them,  and  commences  jumping 
and  shaking  his  large  red  flaps 
about  like  a  madman.  The  decoys, 
immediately  on  the  given  signal, 
dive,  and  leave  their  unfortunate 
dupes  alone,  with  their  heads  turned 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  netting, 
into  which  they  invariably  fly,  not 
being  able  to  turn  round  quick 
enough  to  make  their  escape,  on 
account  of  the  shortness  of  their 
tails  " ! 

In  a  journal  devoted  to  rural 
and  sporting  matters  in  November 
1880,  a  writer,  describing  a  visit  to 
a  Dutch  decoy,  makes  the  same  mis- 
takes as  to  the  mode  of  approach- 
ing the  fowl  and  the  use  of  the 
dog ;  and  from  the  way  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  pipes  being  arranged 
"  for  working  according  to  the  wind, 
so  that  the  foicl  may  not  scent  the 
decoy-man"  conveys  the  impression 
that  the  pipe  up  which  the  wind  is 
blowing — that  is,  from  the  fowl  to 
the  decoy-man, — is  worked,  where- 
as the  direct  contrary  is  the  case. 
It  is  impossible  to  take  fowl  under 
any  other  circumstances,  as  upon  the 
man  showing  himself  in  their  rear 
to  drive  them  up  the  pipe  when 
they  had  reached  the  proper  spot 
for  him  to  do  so,  every  bird  would 
immediately  turn  its  head  to  the 
wind  before  rising,  and  fly  straight 
out  of  the  pipe.  The  sight  which 
greeted  the  eyes  of  the  visitors  to 
the  Dutch  decoy  on  their  peeping 
through  the  screen  would  break  the 
heart  of  an  English  decoy-man,  and 
send  him  home  hopeless  of  sport 
with  such  a  motley  and  restless 
crew  in  his  pond  :  "Not  a  few,  but 
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tens  of  thousands  of  curlew,  red- 
shanks, godwits,  oxbirds,  gulls,  &c., 
with  many  stately  herons,  posed  in 
every  posture,  crowded  all  available 
standing-room  on  the  shores  of  the 
pond  ;  while  in  the  water  were  hun- 
dreds of  ducks,  who  were  actively 
employed  eating  the  food  provided 
for  them."  Then  follows  what  the 
visitors  did  not  see :  "  Gradually 
these  were  led,  feeding  their  way, 
in  the  leeward  ditch,  and  when  far 
enough,  when  the  decoy  is  in  actual 
work  (it  being  Sunday  on  the  day 
we  visited  it),  the  little  spaniel  is 
put  through  a  hole,  and  he  drives 
the  victims  farther  up,"  &c.,  —  a 
mode  of  proceeding  certainly  not 
practised  in  decoys  in  this  country. 

Folkard  says  that  of  all  the  glar- 
ing absurdities  ever  published  upon 
the  subject,  none  are  so  ridiculous 
as  the  article  under  the  head 
"  Decoy  "  in  the  '  Pantalogia,'  pub- 
lished in  1 8 1 3.  "  The  writer,"  says 
Folkard,  "starts  off  with  the  false 
notion  that  at  the  rising  of  the 
decoy,  in  the  evening,  the  sport 
commences;  and  gives  his  readers 
to  understand  that  a  net  covers  the 
entire  pond,  reed -screens  and  all ! 
He  also  says  the  wild-fowl  pass 
over  the  screens,  and  become  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  the  suspended 
net !  The  writer  then  proceeds  to 
say  that,  if  the  wild-fowl  are  in- 
active, the  dog  receives  a  signal 
'  to  paddle  at  a  little  distance  ;  and 
they  are  sure  to  advance,  in  the 
hope  of  catching  and  devouring 
what  they  suppose  to  be  small  fishes 
rising  to  the  surface  of  the  water  ! ' 
In  conclusion,  this  deluded  writer 
states  that,  after  the  decoy-man 
shows  himself,  the  wild-fowl  follow 
the  trained  birds  into  their  respec- 
tive pipes." 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show 
how  well  the  decoy-men  kept  their 
secret,  and  how  erroneous  were  the 
notions  of  what  really  took  place 
within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 


decoy.  Author  after  author  copied 
the  grossly  absurd  statements  of 
his  predecessors  ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  appearance  of  the  Eev.  Eichard 
Lubbock's  charming  book  on  the 
'  Fauna  of  Norfolk  '  in  1845,  that 
the  first  really  reliable  and  complete 
account  of  the  mode  of  construct- 
ing and  working  a  decoy  appeared. 
Mr  Lubbock's  perfectly  original 
description  was  the  result  of  per- 
sonal experience  acquired  in  a  decoy 
worked  by  his  friend  Mr  Kerrison 
at  Eanworth,  Norfolk,  and  of  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  celebrated  decoy- 
men  who  at  that  time  carried  on 
their  occupation  in  different  parts 
of  the  county.  Since  that  time 
Mr  Folkard  has  entered  more  fully 
into  the  subject  in  'The  Wild- 
Fowler;'  and  the  management  of 
the  majority  of  the  decoys  now  in 
existence  having  been  assumed  by 
their  owners,  the  privilege  of  entree, 
formerly  so  rarely  accorded  to  stran- 
gers, has  become  much  less  difficult 
to  obtain.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  decoy  itself  will  not  long 
survive  the  unravelment  of  the  mys- 
tery which  formerly  shrouded  its 
operations. 

"We  have  said  that  very  little  is 
known  as  to  the  quantity  of  fowl 
taken  in  the  decoys  in  their  palmy 
days  before  the  fens  were  drained 
and  the  waste  lands  enclosed  ;  the 
take,  however,  in  favourable  sea- 
sons must  have  been  immense.  In 
very  few  cases  were  books  kept ;  and 
the  secret  nature  of  the  decoy-man's 
occupation  giving  a  tinge  to  his 
whole  character,  he  was  not  a  likely 
person  to  divulge  what  he  consid- 
ered it  to  his  advantage  to  conceal. 
In  a  few  instances  the  statistics  of 
certain  decoys  have  been  brought 
to  light,  and  very  interesting  they 
prove.  It  appears  from  Pennant, 
that  something  over  100  years  ago, 
31,000  ducks  were  taken  in  one 
season  in  ten  decoys  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Wainfleet;  and  that 
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the  decoy-men  "  would  be  glad  to 
contract  for  years  to  deliver  their 
ducks  at  Boston  for  lOd.  the  couple." 
At  the  Oakley  decoy  in  Essex,  about 
eighty  years  ago,  700  dozen  of  whole 
fowl  were  taken  in  one  season ;  of 
this  700  dozen,  probably  300  dozen 
were  half  fowl  (teal  and  widgeon), 
which  counted  24  to  the  dozen, 
thus  showing  a  total  of  about  12,000 
fowl  for  one  season.  In  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  Steeple  decoy 
near  Maldon,  Essex,  given  in  the 
'  Field  '.for  July  5,  1879,  Mr  Hart- 
ing  gives  extracts  from  an  old 
MS.,  which  shows  that  this  decoy 
was  erected  in  1714,  at  a  cost  of 
£176  ;  and  that  in  the  first  season, 
7364  birds  were  taken.  Of  these, 
317  dozen  were  sold  to  one  person  at 
9s.  6d.  per  dozen,  producing  £150 
— and  leaving  296  dozen,  which,  if 
sold  at  the  same  price,  would  pro- 
duce a  further  sum  of  £140;  thus 
paying  for  the  cost  of  the  erection 
of  his  decoy  in  the  first  season, 
and  leaving  a  clear  profit  of  £115  ! 
In  1726,  when  this  decoy  ceased 
to  be  worked,  the  price  of  fowl  had 
gradually  risen  to  16s.  per  dozen; 
at  present  the  value  of  whole  fowl 
would  be  at  least  24s.  per  dozen. 
At  the  celebrated  Ashby  decoy,  in 
Lincolnshire,  in  the  thirty-five  years 
from  1833-34  to  1867-68,  95,836 
fowl  were  taken.  A  very  produc- 
tive decoy  in  the  parish  of  Laken- 
heath,  Suffolk,  was  destroyed  by 
the  railway  from  Norwich  to  Ely 


passing  close  by  it.  The  person  who 
rented  it  is  said  to  have  cleared 
£1000  in  a  single  year,  and  to  have 
sent  a  ton  and  a  half  of  ducks  to 
London  four  times  a-week  during 
the  season.  16,800  birds  are  said 
to  have  been  taken  at  this  decoy 
in  one  season.  Even  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  in  a  favourable  season, 
large  numbers  of  duck  are  secured. 
On  the  4th  of  December  1879,  391, 
and  on  the  5th,  296  fowl  were 
killed  at  a  decoy  in  Suffolk,  the 
whole  take  of  the  season  being 
2411  birds  ;  but  the  average  return 
is  of  course  much  less  than  for- 
merly. 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt 
that  ere  long  the  decoy  will  be 
altogether  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Once  numerous  throughout  the 
counties  of  Yorkshire,  Lincoln- 
shire, Norfolk,  Suffolk,"  and  Essex, 
they  are  now  rarely  to  be  met  with. 
Of  the  twenty-nine  decoys  known  to 
have  existed  in  the  county  of  Norfolk 
or  close  to  its  borders,  only  six  are 
at  present  worked,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  these  is  precarious  in  the 
extreme.  One  after  another  the 
owners  have  preferred  shooting  to 
decoying,  and  one  more  decoy  has 
been  dismantled,  drainage  and  agri- 
cultural improvements  have  closed 
others,  and  it  probably  only  re- 
quires a  succession  of  a  few  bad 
seasons  to  bring  to  a  close  the  last 
of  these  ancient  and  interesting 
relics  of  the  past. 
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JOTTINGS   FROM   THE   TRANSVAAL. 


October  1881. 


I  HAVE  seen  ifc  said  somewhere 
that  in  late  events  in  South  Af- 
rica the  telegraph  has  much  to 
answer  for ;  and  nothing  is  more 
true.  It  is  by  means  of  the  tele- 
graph that  a  distant  and  but  par- 
tially known  colony  has  been  ruled 
entirely  from  home,  and  its  des- 
tiny altogether  changed.  Former- 
ly, when  we  trusted  to  the  post — 
our  one  means  of  communication, 
— the  Government  had,  perforce, 
to  leave  matters  in  the  hands  of 
its  local  agents — pro-consuls,  as  the 
daily  press  delights  to  call  colonial 
governors — contenting  itself  with 
indicating  a  general  line  of  policy, 
which,  again,  the  constant  progress 
of  events  might  overturn.  The 
matter  was  left  practically  in  the 
hands  of  men  on  the  spot — men 
chosen  for  conspicuous  ability  in 
colonial  matters  —  and  the  plan 
worked  sufficiently  well.  But  with 
the  telegraph  at  his  elbow  no  Min- 
ister would  be  justified  in  neglecting 
it,  even  though  against  his  inclina- 
tions ;  and  so  a  different  complex- 
ion is  given  to  the  administration. 
The  people  at  either  end  of  the  wire 
are  human  beings,  gifted  with  just 
as  much  appreciation  of  each  other's 
wishes  or  meaning  as  the  wire  is 
capable  of  expressing.  We  all  know 
how  much  is  gained  by  a  personal 
interview, — how  a  look,  a  tone,  a 
word  will  convey  a  volume.  And 
we  recognise  how  the  difficulty  of 
coming  to  an  understanding  is  in- 
creased when  the  interview  has  to 
be  done  by  letter  ;  how  much  more 
when  it  is  only  a  wire,  with  its 
necessary  brevity  of  language  and 
expressionless  tones'!  It  can  only 
deal  with  broad  questions;  yet  these 


are  only  solved  by  following  innum- 
erable threads,  each  separate  and 
distinct,  with  no  apparent  bearing 
on  the  question  at  issue,  but  all 
con  verging  in  the  end,  and  knitting 
together  into  the  one  broad  question 
they  help  to  elucidate. 

And  so  when  I  read  Mr  Glad- 
stone's exordiums  on  the  Boer 
character,  or  Lord  Kimberley's  as- 
sertions about  the  bright  flame  of 
their  undoubted  patriotism,  I  can 
confidently  attribute  much  in  these 
statements  that  is  at  variance  with 
living  facts  to  the  telegraph. 

The  loyal  Boers  lately  have  had 
a  bad  time  of  it.  Their  representa- 
tives were  chosen  not  wisely,  and 
their  views  did  not  fall  in  with 
those  of  the  Cabinet.  They  said 
too  much,  and  did  not  say  enough. 
An  unfortunate  use  of  the  awful 
term  "  slave  "  made  them  fresh  and 
implacable  enemies.  They  only 
represented  those  Englishmen  who 
live  in  the  towns,  and  make  money 
— the  faster  the  better.  The  popu- 
lar idea  of  a  loyal  Boer  is  that  he  is 
a  man  living  on  a  farm,  making  a 
livelihood,  and  looking  to  England 
as  his  mother  country.  And  such 
Boers  there  are — Boers  bred  and 
born  in  the  Transvaal;  men  who 
look  upon  the  abandonment  of  their 
country  by  Britain  with  dismay, 
and  dread  what  the  future  has  in 
store  for  it  and  them.  Leaving  out 
the  towns,  which  would  all  have 
preferred  the  continuance  of  British 
rule,  I  am  certain  that  fully  a  half 
of  the  Boers  proper  are  loyal,  and 
would  welcome  a  return  to  our  Gov- 
ernment. These  are  the  men  who 
can  read  and  write,  who  travel  oc- 
casionally, improve  their  farms,  and 
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look  to  English  capital  to  make  their 
produce  saleable.  These  men  say, 
"We  don't  want  the  English  to 
leave  the  country;  we  want  their 
money.  Ho  wean  we  sell  our  mealies 
and  forage  when  the  soldiers  are 
gone?  You  give  eighteenpence  a 
bundle  for  forage ;  when  you  are 
gone  it  will  sell  for  threepence." 
They  do  not  make  any  sentimental 
grievance  out  of  it,  they  simply 
tell  you  the  truth.  They  want 
English  money,  and  English  money 
won't  come  without  English  sol- 
diers and  settlers.  It  has  been 
urged  as  a  plea  against  these  loyal 
Boers  that  when  the  rebellion  broke 
out  they  did  not  take  up  arms  on 
our  side — the  side  of  their  own 
interests,  and  endeavour  to  defeat 
that  which  they  considered  was 
ruin  in  prospect.  But  here  again 
they  were  only  consistent.  In  them 
was  no  sentiment ;  they  wanted  to 
make  money  and  enjoy  it.  There 
were  soldiers  paid  to  fight,  and 
England  had  lots  of  them;  let  them 
do  the  work,  and  they  would  pay 
for  it,  and  still  follow  their  own 
inclinations. 

Then  say  those  against  the  loyal 
Boers,  "  Quite  so;  we  admit  all  that, 
and  say  that  such  mercenary  crea- 
tures are  not  fit  to  hold  the  Trans- 
vaal in  the  face  of  the  real  patriots 
who  were  ready  to  fight  for  their 
independence,  and  whose  cry  was 
reiterated  until  it  gained  its  fullest 
end — not  an  inch  of  our  country  to 
be  given  up." 

But  who  is  the  Boer  patriot,  and 
what  is  his  idea  of  independence  1 

In  the  ordinary  Boer  it  means  to 
be  left  alone ;  to  squat  on  his  farm 
as  his  father  squatted  before  him  ; 
to  raise  enough  stock  and  produce 
to  make  bittong  of;  to  buy  coffee, 
sugar,  and  flour,  powder  and  lead 
with  which  to  kill  the  buck  which  he 
lives  on,  with  balance  enough  for  a 
trip  every  three  months  with  his 
family  to  the  nearest  town,  where 
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he  can  attend  naclitmaal,  christen 
his  children,  marry  his  eldest 
daughter,  and  see  his  wife  set  her- 
self up  in  cheap  finery :  while  he 
can  chew  Scotch  sweets  by  the 
pound,  and  get  maudlin  over 
"French"  in  the  evening.  More 
than  this  he  does  not  want ;  least 
of  all  does  he  wish  for  the  tax- 
collector.  Why,  indeed,  pay  taxes 
at  all?  He  only  wants  to  be 
left  alone  on  his  farm,  ten  miles 
from  the  next  house,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  filth  of  a  gener- 
ation'. He  does  not  want  soldiers 
or  officials ;  public  education  can 
be  paid  for  by  those  who  want  it ; 
if  he  requires  justice,  he  can  inspan 
his  waggon  and  trek  to  the  nearest 
Landdrost,  where  he  will  get  it  by 
paying  for  it.  So  for  his  church; 
he  pays  the  minister  when  he  goes 
there.  There  is  no  road-making  to 
be  done,  for  there  are  no  roads ; 
taxes  are  not  wanted  for  that, — so 
why  not  leave  him  alone  in  his  in- 
dependence ? 

Now  taxes  regularly  collected 
are  maintained  by  sound  political 
economists  to  be  the  backbone  of 
all  British  greatness ;  and  in  no 
way  did  Sir  Owen  Lanyon  show 
himself  such  a  trustworthy  colonial 
official  as  by  his  prompt  and  impar- 
tial tax-gathering.  Current  taxes 
were  assessed  and  paid,  while  those 
long  arrears  which  the  Boers  consid- 
ered their  independence  had  not 
permitted  them  to  pay,  were  called 
in.  One  particularly  obnoxious  tax 
—  the  railway  tax  —  appeared  on 
each  taxing  paper,  in  beautiful  type, 
and  had  to  be  paid  with  the  rest. 
It  was  intended  to  meet  the  cost 
of  construction  of  the  railway  from 
Delagoa  Bay.  A  quantity  of  mate- 
rial was  landed  there,  English  sur- 
veyors marked  out  the  line,  and  the 
Boers  saw  not  so  far  off  the  time 
when  they  could  send  their  wool 
to  a  nearer  market  than  jS"atal,  and 
buy  "  square-face  "  at  half  its  pres- 
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ent  price.  Accordingly,  for  the  first 
year  or  so  the  railway  tax  was  paid; 
but  the  railway  did  not  come,  though 
the  tax  had  been  collected.  The 
rails  lay  rusting  on  the  beach,  the 
surveyors  returned  home,  yet  still 
the  tax  was  collected.  Worse  than 
all,  no  one  knew  where  the  money 
went ;  it  was  not  even  shown  as  a 
constantly  increasing  asset,  out  of 
which  one  day  the  railway  and 
cheap  "  square-face  "  would  arrive. 
It  simply  disappeared.  So  in  this 
way  taxes  were  more  objectionable 
than  ever  to  the  independent  Boer. 

And  now  stepped  in  the  ever- 
ready  patriot  with  his  cry  of  redress 
of  grievances,  remission  of  taxation, 
and  general  independence  of  the 
Transvaal.  He  was  a  sharp  fellow, 
better  educated  than  his  fellow- 
Boers.  He  had  been  to  England;  he 
could  read  books  other  than  the 
Bible;  he  had  a  newspaper  which 
sympathised  with  him  in  Natal, 
because  it  paid  the  proprietor ; 
above  all,  he  was  well  off.  Before  the 
annexation  he  had  been  a  big  man; 
the  Landdrosts  were  his  friends ; 
justice  was  for  him  and  him  only  ; 
he  increased  in  wealth;  his  farms 
multiplied ;  his  neighbours,  always 
remaining  poor,  were  available  to 
work  upon  them  ;  natives  could  be 
got  somehow,  anyhow.  Then  came 
the  annexation,  and  our  patriot 
found  all  these  things  changed. 

His  property  was  rigidly  assessed 
and  taxes  demanded.  Landdrosts 
responsible  to '  another  power  were 
instated.  Labour  became  scarcer, 
and  had  to  be  paid  for,  and  then  the 
natives  came  in  not  so  fast  as  he 
wanted  them.  Worse  than  all,  the 
poorer  Boers,  his  neighbours,  began 
to  profit  by  the  general  prosperity, 
and  were  likely  soon  to  be  as  well 
off  as  he  was.  So  he  started  the  cry 
of  independence,  "Africa  for  the 
Africander,"  translating  the  words 
to  suit  the  wishes  of  the  class  he 
knew  would  catch  at  it;  and  the 


result  is  the  patriot  Boer  of  to-day. 
Much  of  this  might  have  been 
checked  at  the  outset.  There  are 
plenty  of  intelligent  Boers  in  the 
Transvaal,  but  they  were  rarely  con- 
sulted or  allowed  the  gift  of  speech. 

To  begin  with,  the  annexation 
was  a  little  forced ;  that  is  admit- 
ted by  nearly  all.  Moreover,  the 
promises  made  by  Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstone — and  I  am  sure,  from  my 
knowledge  of  his  character,  intend- 
ed by  him  to  be  strictly  carried 
out — had  to  be  put  on  one  side, 
perhaps  because  they  were  found 
impracticable  :  and  in  place  of  the 
National  Volksraad,  which  the  peo- 
ple had  counted  on,  and  which 
would  have  been  the  natural  safety- 
valve  of  their  discontent,  a  semi- 
military  Government  was  set  up, 
and  a  sham  assembly  opened.  To 
this  Dutchmen  were  invited,  and 
some  came ;  but  the  comers  hap- 
pened to  be  those  in  ill  odour  with 
their  countrymen,  who  thought  they 
had  better  have  kept  away. 

A  tale  has  been  told  me  of  this 
assembly  when  it  commenced  its 
sittings,  and  the  Transvaal  was 
open-mouthed  in  expectancy  for  the 
good  things  promised.  The  first 
measure,  at  least,  would  be  in  the 
direction  of  the  people's  wishes,  a 
National  Volksraad,  some  informa- 
tion about  the  objectionable  taxa- 
tion, or  a  decision  limiting  the  em- 
bargo on  guns  and  powder.  So 
the  '  Gazette'  was  eagerly  purchased, 
and  speculations  freely  indulged  in 
as  to  the  momentous  questions 
already  settled  by  the  infant  assem- 
bly. The  paper  came  out,  and 
those  who  had  spent  their  money 
on  its  purchase  found  that  the 
first  measure  passed  by  the  Trans- 
vaal Council  was  one  prohibiting 
the  destruction  of  fish  in  the  rivers 
by  dynamite.  The  story  may  be 
true  or  not,  but  it  is  believed  by 
the  Boers,  and  shows  how  popular 
currents  then  flowed. 
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Sir  Owen  Lanyon,  who  followed 
Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  proved 
a  most  unfortunate  selection ;  ex- 
actly the  man  to  rub  up  the  Boers 
the  wrong  way,  and  that  with  no 
•wish  on  his  part,  but  with  the  de- 
sire to  do  all  he  could  for  them 
compatible  with  his  duty.  To  begin 
with,  he  was  a  soldier ;  and  to  a 
Boer,  a  rooi  batzee  is  the  incarna- 
tion of  all  that  is  bad  in  the  Eng- 
lish Government.  He  belonged  to 
"a  West  India  regiment,  and  the 
cleverer  Boers  were  not  slow  in 
finding  out  that  these  are  black 
regiments.  To  associate  or  have 
anything  to  do  with  blacks,  except 
to  make  them  work,  or  sjamboolt 
them  if  they  don't  work  hard,  is 
an  unpardonable  crime  in  a  Boer's 
eyes.  Worse  than  all,  the  Governor 
was  a  man  of  a  swarthy  complexion, 
and  they  at  once  started  the  idea 
that  he  was  of  black  descent  himself; 
carrying  their  hatred  of  the  race  to 
such  a  height,  that  I  am  told  a 
Boer  one  day  said  to  him  to  his  face 
that  he  would  not  be  ruled  by  a 
black  man.  Of  course  the  idea  was 
utterly  false,  the  Governor  being  as 
pure-bred  an  Irishman  as  any  other; 
but  it  was  spread  about,  notwith- 
standing, and  did  much  harm  to 
him  and  his  government. 

Turning  to  smaller  things — those 
tiny  threads  out  of  which  broad 
questions  are  spun — postage  in  the 
Transvaal  was  far  higher  than  in 
Natal — immensely  so  if  the  letter 
had  to  go  in  or  out  of  it.  The 
country  was  not  poor,  and  the  small 
extra  amount  collected  materially 
checked  intercourse.  Anywhere  in 
Natal  a  penny  takes  a  letter,  yet  if 
it  crossed  the  Transvaal  border  it 
paid  fourpence.  Shortly  before  the 
country  was  given  back,  I  sent  a 
watch  up  to  a  friend  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  on  taking  it  to  the  post- 
office  at  Maritzburg  to  be  stamped 
and  registered,  was  told  by  the  clerk 
the  charge  was  Is.  6d.,  which  I  was 
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about  to  pay  when  another  man 
took  up  the  parcel,  saying,  "  Hei- 
delberg !  oh,  that's  in  the  Trans- 
vaal;" and  on  its  being  re  weighed  I 
had  to  pay  5s.  8d.  instead  of  the 
previous  Natal  rate.  A  telegram 
costing  about  Is.  6d.  in  Natal  is 
charged  6s.  when  started  across  the 
border  :  no  wonder  that  such  neces- 
sities of  modern  life  were  almost 
confined  to  commercial  dealings  in 
the  Transvaal. 

The  reason  why  the  Boers  were 
so  ready  to  believe  all  that  the  so- 
called  patriots  told  them  was,  that 
they  thought  that  our  Government 
had  deceived  them  so  often,  that 
they  had  ceased  to  believe  in  its  pro- 
mises any  longer.  The  now  cele- 
brated Mid  -  Lothian  speeches  are 
known  by  heart  to  every  Boer 
about.  The  Free  State  newspapers 
of  that  date  published  them,  and 
such  literature  circulates  through 
the  Dutch-speaking  population  of 
the  Transvaal.  They  will  tell  you 
to  a  man  that  they  read  them, 
and  saw  that  when  Mr  Gladstone 
came  into  power  again,  they  would 
receive  all  they  asked  for.  He 
did  come  into  power,  and  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  gave  the 
expectant  Boers  a  terrible  rebuff, 
and  this  was  at  once  scored  against 
the  English  as  only  a  direct  instance 
of  promise-breaking  aptitude. 

During  the  whole  of  our  rule  we 
have  legislated  too  much  for  the 
towns.  The  towns  are  nearer  at 
hand ;  they  are  much  more  easily 
managed ;  they  paid  the  bulk  of 
the  taxes  willingly,  if  not  eagerly, 
and  they  were  filled  with  men  and 
women,  at  least  English-speaking, 
sociable,  companionable,  and  clean. 
We  know  that  these  populations 
formed  a  large  proportion  of  the 
whole;  and  the  Governor  seeing 
this  proportion  contented,  making 
money,  and  rapidly  increasing,  read 
in  it  the  proof  of  the  country's  con- 
tentment. 
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The  Boers  coming  into  town  to 
purchase  supplies  or  sell  produce, 
were  roughly  dressed  fellows,  with 
shaggy  beards,  and  not  over-clean 
hands  or  faces.  Their  fancy  con- 
sisted of  a  little  business,  in  which 
the  storekeeper  generally  had  the 
best  of  it ;  a  bottle  or  two  of  Aber- 
deen sweets ;  and  as  much  liquor  as 
they  could  put  away.  Was  it  any 
wonder  that  the  spruce  storekeeper 
treated  them  with  off-hand  superior- 
ity as  an  inferior  race,  and  shouted 
out  bad  Dutch,  with  a  Cockney 
accent,  in  harsh  and  irritating  tones, 
sending  the  old  Boer,  out  for  a  holi- 
day, back  to  his  home  with  the  im- 
pression that  English  people  were 
not  as  nice  as  they  ought  to  be  1  I 
have  seen  a  most  respectable  Boer 
come  into  a  store  and  play  with 
a  sixpenny  Jack-in-the-box  for  half 
an  hour  with  a  childish  expression 
of  delight  on  his  fine  old  face.  Do 
you  wonder  at  the  shopboy  think- 
ing that  the  education  gained  at 
the  Clapham  Commercial  Academy 
has  made  him  a  better  man  than 
this  grey-headed  patriarch] 

The  word  suggests  the  want 
which  we  did  not  satisfy  when  we 
annexed  the  Transvaal.  It  wanted 
a  patriarchal  Government.  Mr 
Brand,  who  rules  the  Free  State 
close  by,  is  a  thorough  patriarch, 
and  rules  it  well.  If  we  had  put 
in  a  Mr  Brand,  instead  of  the  spick- 
and-span,  highly-polished  English 
Government  which  we  did  put  in, 
the  Transvaal  would  be  to-day  a 
contented  English  colony. 

Look  at  the  work  of  everyday  life 
as  seen  when  the  British  and  the 
Boer  are  travelling,  and  read  be- 
tween the  lines  what  it  teaches. 
The  Englishman  has  to  commit 
himself  to  the  postcart,  in  which 
he  jolts  for  two  or  three  days  in 
company  with  the  black  driver,  and 
four  other  people,  clean  or  unclean 
as  they  may  happen  to  be.  He  has 
to  put  up  for  meals  and  sleeping- 


room  at  the  miserable  taverns  along 
the  road,  sharing  bis  bedroom  with 
his  fellow-passengers,  eating  greasy 
meat  and  greasier  puddings,  drink- 
ing beer  or  spirits  at  exorbitant 
prices,  and  thinking  himself  lucky 
to  get  a  seat  at  all.  Or  he  may 
drive  his  "  spider"  up  the  road,  get- 
ting rid  of  his  travelling  acquaint- 
ances by  day,  but,  perforce,  sharing 
the  canteen  bedroom  at  nights,  pay- 
ing again  through  the  nose  for  his 
horse's  keep.  Or  he  can  saddle  up 
and  ride  through  with  no  luggage 
at  all,  still  weighted  with  the  hor- 
rors of  the  wayside  drinking-shop. 

The  Dutchman,  on  the  contrary, 
inspans  his  sixteen  or  eighteen  ox- 
en at  daylight,  packs  his  wife  and 
children  under  the  tilt  which  covers 
the  hind  part  of  his  waggon,  takes 
a  son  or  more  to  drive  half-a-dozen 
horses  alongside,  gets  up  in  front 
himself  with  a  long  whip,  gives  the 
word  to  the  black  forelooper,  and 
away  creaks  the  waggon.  Madam 
works,  the  children  play  or  go  to 
sleep,  and  the  Boer  smokes  and 
cracks  his  whip.  There  are  buck 
along  the  road,  and  now  and  again 
he  gets  down  from  his  perch,  and 
goes  after  them  with  his  rifle,  bring- 
ing in  as  many  as  he  wants  for  the 
day's  food.  Ten  miles  or  more, 
and  the  morning  sun  grows  hot,  so 
he  chooses  the  first  running  water, 
outspans  the  oxen,  lifts  Mrs  Boer 
down  from  behind,  and  goes  off  to 
have  a  wash.  The  Kaffir  boys  col- 
lect dry  cow-dung,  almost  the  only 
fuel  of  the  country ;  Mrs  B.  pulls 
out  the  Kaffir  pot — just  such  another 
iron  affair  as  we  see  stirred  round 
by  the  witches  in  Macbeth — cuts  up 
the  venison,  throws  in  a  handful  of 
beans,  and  sets  it  on  the  fire  to 
stew.  The  invariable  coffee-pot  is 
filled  and  made  to  boil,  and  in  the 
fresh  air  of  the  veldt  the  whole 
family  sit  down  to  breakfast.  The 
Kaffirs  finish  what  is  left,  or  make 
their  own  slioff  from  mealie-meal ; 
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and  all  loll  about  again — some  to 
shoot,  some  to  wash  clothes,  some  to 
sleep.  Then,  when  the  afternoon  is 
come,  the  oxen  are  driven  in  after  a 
good,  free  feed  of  grass,  the  wag- 
gon is  packed,  Mynheer  sits  down 
again  on  the  box,  the  horses  are 
collected,  and  the  family  once  more 
set  out  on  the  trek.  Evening 
follows  with  a  fresh  outspan  by  a 
handy  spruit,  a  second  meal,  more 
coffee,  and  general  bed.  Some 
twenty-five  miles  have  been  done, 
and  will  be  done  in  the  same  easy 
patriarchal  way  till  the  journey  is 
finished.  Now,  with  this  one  in- 
stance of  the  difference  in  habits 
between  English  and  Boers,  is  it 
fair  to  try,  as  we  have  done,  to 
consider  them  as  the  same  people, 
or  to  expect  that  laws  under  which 
the  English  lived  and  were  con- 
tented would  equally  satisfy  the 
Boers?  True,  we  adopted  their 
own  written  law,  the  Roman  - 
Dutch — it  is  not  that  they  objected 
to ;  it  was  to  the  system  which  we 
set  up  to  carry  out  that  law. 

I  have  said  that,  in  the  eye^i  of 
a  Boer,  a  soldier  is  the  incarng'  ion 
of  all  that  is  bad  in  imperial!  m ; 
and,  putting  sentiment  aside,  the 
acts  of  some  of  our  soldiers  in  the 
Transvaal  have  not  lessened  the 
impression.  Excuses  can  be  made  : 
it  is  a  wild,  rough  life  ;  detachments 
were  numerous,  and  in  many  of 
them  the  men  were  under  the  con- 
trol of  very  young  officers — some- 
times without  control  altogether. 
There  are  no  amusements  in  the 
country,  and  the  only  way  a  man 
can  spend  his  money  is  by  fre- 
quenting the  canteens.  The  work 
lately  has  been  hard,  very  hard  and 
incessant ;  while  few  of  the  men  in 
the  regiments  which  lately  occupied 
the  Transvaal  had  any  love  to  lose 
over  the  Boers. 

There  was  a  memorable  contro- 
versy last  year  in  the  '  Daily  Tele- 
graph' between  D'r  Eussell  and  a 
noted  general  on  this  subject ;  and 
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the  charges  then  made  —  whether 
proved  or  not — are  very  much  be- 
lieved in  the  Transvaal  as  well  as 
in  Natal.  Here  is  one  instance 
told  me  by  the  officer  concerned, 
and  not  by  Dr  Russell. 

The  Boers  living  on  the  "  high 
veldt "  have  to  trek  every  winter 
to  the  lower  country  to  find  grass 
for  their  cattle,  deserting  their 
houses  until  their  return  in  spring. 
There  are  no  thieves  outside  the 
towns  ;  and  houses  are  so  scattered 
that  there  is  little  chance  of  their 
being  molested.  A  sergeant  march- 
ing with  a  small  party  of  men  along 
a  by-road,  came  upon  one  of  these 
empty  houses,  and  finding  the  door 
open,  took  up  his  quarters  there  for 
the  night.  The  men  broke  down 
some  window-framing  for  their  fire, 
and  left  the  next  morning  without 
a  word  being  known  about  it.  The 
officer  in  charge  of  the  station  some 
twenty  miles  off  went  out  shooting 
in  that  direction,  and  finding  the 
house  open,  and  somewhat  pulled 
about,  went  in  and  lived  there 
during  his  trip.  Shortly  after  his 
return,  a  friend  coming  that  way, 
he  took  him  out  for  a  shooting 
excursion,  putting  up  in  the  same 
deserted  house,  and  leaving  the 
servants  to  cook  the  'dinner  and 
make  up  the  beds.  They  were 
some  miles  away  enjoying  the 
sport  when  a  young  Dutchman 
rode  up  furiously  and  began  ges- 
ticulating, evidently  telling  the 
sportsmen  that  they  must  come 
back.  Seeing  something  wrong 
was  up,  they  galloped  back,  and 
found  the  waggon  of  the  owner  of 
the  house  at  the  door,  the  Boer 
and  his  vrmo  vociferating  as  an- 
grily as  the  son,  and  a  group  of 
small  children  behind  joining  in 
the  chorus.  The  two  soldier-serv- 
ants were  safely  locked  up  in  the 
kitchen.  The  old  Boer  pointed  to 
his  window-frames  and  doors  which 
had  been  used  as  firewood,  to  the 
beds  laid  down  in  his  parlour,  and 
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to  the  general  destruction  of  his 
house  and  property.  It  was  an 
awkward  position.  Our  men  were 
clearly  in  the  wrong;  yet  no  one 
could  talk  Dutch;  so  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  bolt.  The 
soldiers  were  let  out  under  protes- 
tations, the.  oxen  inspanned,  and 
the  officers  rode  off;  the  young  Boer 
trying  to  stop  them  with  much  dis- 
play, until  he  was  tumbled  off  his 
horse,  the  whole  family  crying  out 
that  he  was  murdered  by  the  "  dom 
rooi  batzees."  In  the  end  the 
matter  was  settled  by  a  sum  paid 
down,  but  the  feeling  against  red- 
coats naturally  remains. 

Another  thing  Boers  think  a 
great  deal  of  is  the  preservation  of 
game  on  their  farms.  They  live 
upon  buck,  and  consider  them 
private  property.  Birds  sports- 
men can  shoot  to  any  extent ;  but 
the  farmer  expects,  and  quite 
rightly,  to  be  asked  permission 
before  they  trespass  on  his  land 
after  buck.  Yet  this  permission 
was  by  no  means  always  asked, 
partly  from  ignorance,  and  partly 
from  the  idea  that  the  whole 
country  was  free — a  feeling  cer- 
tainly borne  out  by  its  features. 
There  are  no  hedges  or  ditches, 
only  rolling  plains  whichever  way 
the  eye  turns,  and  houses  only  at 
long  intervals.  Yet  to  the  Boer 
the  boundaries  of  his  farm  are  as 
well  defined  as  if  marked  by  a 
regular  fence. 

A  striking  instance  of  English  ig- 
norance of  the  Boer  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  illustrated  papers  issued  during 
the  late  war.  There  the  Boer  is 
represented  as  a  man  of  enormous 
size,  his  forbidding  face  surrounded 
by  a  shaggy  beard,  his  head  in  the 
biggest  of  wideawake  hats,  over  his 
shoulder  the  bandoleer  of  cartridges, 
— as  good  an  average  ruffian  as  the 
artist  could  devise.  One  picture 
showed  our  picket  attacked  by 
Boers,  one  of  these  firing  at  our  men 
— running  away  of  course — with  a 


revolver.  I  never  saw  a  revolver 
in  any  ordinary  Boer's  hand ;  had 
he  such  a  weapon  I  am  quite  sure 
he  would  not  fire  it  from  horse- 
back. Another  illustration  of  the 
Boer  method  of  fighting  showed  a 
dozen  of  them  lying  down  under 
the  crest  of  a  hill  taking  aim  at 
the  soldiers  below,  each  Boer  hold- 
ing his  horse  by  the  bridle,  the 
animals  forming  excellent  targets 
for  the  soldiers  below.  Now  a 
Boer  thinks  more  of  his  horse 
than  himself,  and  would  never 
dream  of  bringing  him  up  into  the 
fire.  The  horses  have  been  taught 
to  stand  without  any  one  holding 
them,  and  are  left  under  cover  well 
in  rear.  Another  introduced  us  to 
a  Boer  family  sitting  down  to  a 
meal,  the  Kaffirs  of  the  establish- 
ment seated  at  the  table  with  the 
rest ;  an  incident  that  happened 
only  in  the  artist's  imagination,  as 
no  Boer  would  sit  down  with  his 
Kaffir  to  a  meal  on  any  considera- 
tion, not  to  mention  the  misery 
which  a  table  and  a  knife  and 
fork  would  entail  on  the  misplaced 
native. 

As  for  the  truculent  ruffian 
spoken  of  already,  your  Boer  might 
pass  any  day  for  a  small  English 
farmer,  perhaps  a  bit  more  untidy 
about  the  beard,  not  unlikely  evinc- 
ing a  stronger  dislike  to  the  wash- 
tub  in  more  senses  than  one.  The 
superior  class  are  just  substantial 
gentlemen  farmers,  while  many 
of  them  are  strikingly  handsome. 
They  are  a  tall  race,  six-feet-four 
being  a  common  stature,  and  differ 
from  English  of  the  same  class  only 
in  dress — corduroy  suits  of  hideous 
shades  of  brown  and  yellow  being 
worn  almost  without  exception. 
Pretorius  who  commanded  the  in- 
vesting force  round  Pretoria  is  a 
very  handsome  man.  Joubert  has 
a  hard-lined,  clever  face,  not  alto- 
gether unpleasant.  Kruger  seems 
a  cross  between  a  butcher  and  a 
Methodist  parson. 
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The  strangest  -  looking  among 
them  come  from  the  wild  parts  of 
the  country  away  north — Leerost, 
Zoutspanberg,  and  so  on  —  wild, 
unkempt  men ;  the  younger  lads 
much'  addicted  to  wearing  their 
greasy  yellow  hair  quite  long  and 
straight  down  their  backs,  giving 
themselves  a  most  uninviting  ap- 
pearance. They  are  to  the  ordinary 
Boer  what  the  "  'Arry  "  of  the  music- 
halls  is  to  the  Englishman.  Of  the 
ladies  I  cannot  say  very  much. 
They  dress  abominably,  generally 
affect  a  cotton  sun-bonnet  such  as 
haymakers  wear  at  home,  do  their 
hair  anyhow,  and  often  swathe  up 
their  faces  in  towelling  to  preserve 
their  complexions  from  the  sun. 
They  were  amongst  our  bitterest 
enemies  during  the  war;  and  many 
tales  are  told  of  the  way  in  which 
they  incited  their  more  peaceably 
inclined  husbands  to  go  out  and 
fight. 

The  Boers  are  a  cruel  set,  selfish 
and  obstinate  to  a  degree.  Lying 
has  been  taught  them  as  a  useful 
accomplishment,  and  to  overreach 
their  neighbour  by  a  lie  is  con- 
sidered a  trait  that  does  credit  to 
their  genius.  Honour,  as  under- 
stood amongst  Europeans,  is  entire- 
ly absent  from  their  natures.  Their 
late  conduct  in  giving  succour  to 
the  wounded,  and  so  on,  was  by  no 
means  universal,  and  was  done 
through  the  influence  of  their 
leaders,  who  were  sharp  enough  to 
see  that  a  repetition  of  Bronker's 
Spruit,  or  the  horrible  murders  fur- 
ther up  the  country,  would  fatally 
damage  themselves. 

It  happened  that  I  was  lying 
dangerously  hurt  in  the  house  of 
the  leading  storekeeper  in  a  town 
far  up  in  the  Transvaal,  about  the 
end  of  1879,  when  every  day  the 
Boers  were  expected  to  rise  and  at- 
tack the  town.  A  laager  of  some 
hundreds  of  them  was  known  to  be 
not  far  off,  and  it  was  only  the  pre- 
sence of  a  small  body  of  dragoons 
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and  infantry  that  prevented  them 
from  breaking  out.  Things  were 
in  this  critical  state  when,  long 
after  midnight,  the  storekeeper  was 
knocked  up  by  two  old  Boers,  who 
told  him  that  the  town  was  to  be 
attacked  on  the  morrow,  but  that 
no  harm  would  happen  to  him  if 
he  shut  his  doors  and  kept  close. 
Bat  they  added,  "That  wounded 
rooi  batzee  who  is  here,  you  must 
leave  his  door  open,  as  we  intend  to 
kill  him ; "  and  on  my  friend  re- 
monstrating and  asking  why  they 
intended  to  do  so  cruel  a  deed  on 
an  invalid,  they  said,  with  a  grin, 
"  Ah,  that's  just  it ;  and  we  shall 

kill  the  d d  rooi  batzee  easily, 

because  he  can't  resist." 

Many  of  them  have  assured  me 
that,  had  they  been  beaten  at 
Laing's  Nek,  they  intended  to  go 
through  the  country  and  kill  every 
Englishman  they  could  find ;  while 
an  officer  who  took  up  supplies  to 
one  of  the  garrisons  during  the  ar- 
mistice was  told  that  if  peace  was 
not  signed  they  should  begin  by 
killing  him,  although  at  the  time 
he  was  unarmed  and  under  their 
own  safe-conduct. 

Their  power  of  brag  is  astound- 
ing. When  the  war  was  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out,  a  lot  of  Boers 
at  the  town  of  Standerton  were 
bragging  loudly  that  they  intended 
to  take  the  place  very  shortly ;  on 
which  a  man  asked  how  they  would 
manage  about  the  soldiers  who  were 
in  camp  close  by.  "  Oh,"  cried  the 
Boers,  "  we  don't  care  for  them ; 
we  shall  sling  our  rifles  over  our 
shoulders  and  sjamhook  the  dom 
rooi  batzees  out  of  the  town."  Yet 
the  little  garrison  of  some  three 
hundred  men  managed  to  keep  out 
a  thousand  or  more  of  these  big 
men  for  three  months,  do  what  they 
could  to  get  in. 

I  was  in  another  town  while  the 
election  of  a  member  for  the  new 
Volksraad  was  proceeding,  and, 
meeting  some  of  the  Boers  who  had 
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just  voted  coming  out  of  the  Court- 
house, one  stepped  up  to  me,  evi- 
dently the  worse  for  liquor,  and 
began  to  brag.  "  I'm  a  Dutchman, 
I  am  ;  you're  an  Englishman,  you 

are,    d n   you.      I    likes   your 

Government;  but  you  English,  I 
hate  the  whole  of  you,"  following 
his  words  with  a  hiccup  and  a 
fresh  volley  of  oaths.  A  few  quiet 
words,  and  a  look  straight  into  his 
face,  soon  took  all  but  the  liquor 
out  of  him,  and  he  stumbled  on  and 
away.  I  was  told  afterwards  he 
was  one  of  the  worst  of  those  living 
near,  and  I  can  quite  believe  it. 

The  B  >er3  cannot  endure  law  or 
order  unless  it  suits  them ;  so  we 
heard  at  once  when  the  Triumvirate 
had  appointed  new  Laiiddrosts  to 
Potchefstroom  and  Wakkerstroom. 
that  the  Boers  there  had  refused  to 
accept  them,  electing  men  them- 
selves,— and  this  is  an  occurrence 
which  had  frequently  happened  be- 
fore the  annexation.  The  man  just 
appointed  Landdrost  at  Wakker- 
stroom h4d  a  similar  post  under 
the  old  Boer  Government,  and  was 
once  sent  by  them  as  Landdrost  to 
Leerost.  On  his  arrival  there,  some 
four  hundred  Boers  held  a  meeting, 
and  sent  him  a  letter  in  which  he 
was  told  in  impertinent  language 
to  leave  at  once.  This  was  brought 
by  a  young  Boer,  and  handed  to 
him  in  a  most  insolent  manner. 
The  Landdrost  put  the  letter  in  his 
pocket,  saying  he  would  answer  it 
when  it  suited  him,  as  now  it  was 
his  own  property  and  he  could  do 
as  he  liked  with  it.  This  cool 
behaviour  sent  the  Boer  away,  and 
he  presently  returned  with  a  civil 
message  that  he  would  wait  till  it 
suited  the  Landdrost  to  reply.  The 
answer  not  suiting  the  Boers,  they 
set  a  watch  on  the  office,  and  the 
first  time  the  Landdrost  showed 
outside,  took  him  by  force  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  and  left  him, 
with  threats  against  his  life  if  he 
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returned ;  and  as  he  was  only  one 
against  so  many,  he  had  to  submit. 
The  way  in  which  of  late  the 
most  sacred  names  have  been  used, 
is  another  example  of  what  we  may 
call  absence  of  honourable  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  Boers.  I  have 
little  hesitation  in  saying  the  use 
of  those  names  has  been  made 
merely  as  clap-trap.  It  was  known 
to  the  leaders  that  a  large  section 
of  the  English  world  would  be 
taken  by  the  sound ;  it  was  a  use- 
ful card  to  play,  and  finding  it 
succeed,  they  repeated  it  until  they 
nearly  overdid  it.  I  have  heard, 
with  inexpressible  disgust,  at  a 
hotel  where  I  was  dining  at  the 
same  table  as  Joubert,  when  the 
conversation  turned  as  usual  on 
the  war,  Joubert  got  up  and  give 
a  long  account  of  his  doings,  em- 
phasising each  point  with  the  name 
of  God  in  a  tone  both  greasy  and 
aggressive.  But  among  the  Boers 
themselves  I  have  never  heard  the 
word  mentioned  except  in  its  pro- 
per place. 

Religion  of  a  sort  the  Boers 
possess;  all  that  is  religion  out- 
wardly they  excel  in.  They  never 
sit  down  to  a  meat  without  saying 
grace;  but  watch  the  old  Boer  who 
says  it.  He  is  in  the  middle  of  a 
long  chat  about  his  latest  dodge  to 
take  in  a  neighbour  ;  all  at  once  he 
sees  every  one  at  table  has  finished. 
Without  taking  breath,  up  go  his 
hands  as  when  a  bishop  bestows 
his  blessing,  and  he  says  grace  in 
a  fairly  reverent  tone,  going  on 
with  his  description  of  the  swindle 
when  the  last  word  of  the  prayer 
is  hardly  out  of  his  mouth,  just  as 
if  it  formed  a  continuation  of  the 
grace. 

Most  of  the  faults  of  the  ordinary 
Boer  character  may  be  attributed 
to  his  ignorance.  He  is  born  and 
bred  in  a  country  without  roads, 
without  schools,  without  books, 
almost  without  neighbours;  even 
3c 
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if  he  had  any,  his  work  is  suffi- 
ciently absorbing  to  leave  him  no 
time  for  their  society.  So  in  place 
of  cleverness  we  find  sharpness — an 
idea  that  every  one  is  doing  their 
best  to  overreach  him,  so  he  must 
protect  himself  by  overreaching 
others.  He  means  no  ill  by  this 
— it  is  as  he  has  learnt  it  from  his 
father  before  him ;  it  did  for  him, 
and  must  serve  its  turn  with  the 
son.  Evidences  of  his  ignorance 
of  the  ways  of  the  world  are 
everywhere. 

There  is  no  man  he  has  greater 
reverence  for  than  a  doctor,  yet 
those  in  the  Transvaal  are  mostly 
unqualified  practitioners,  or  quacks 
of  the  most  audacious  kind.  But 
he  will  drive  miles  to  fetch  one  of 
those  fellows,  and  hand  over  the 
fee  with  a  groan,  without  a  thought 
of  disputing  it.  The  rapacity  of 
these  practitioners  is  incredible. 
Xot  many  months  ago,  a  Boer  liv- 
ing on  the  highroad  to  Pretoria 
called  in  a  local  doctor  to  assist  at 
the  confinement  of  his  wife.  Every- 
thing passed  off  quite  satisfactorily, 
the  baby  was  born,  and  the  doctor 
asked  as  his  fee  £150,  and  got  it. 
As  the  Boer  said,  "  it  was  a  very 
dear  baby."  And  this  man  had 
only  driven  some  eight  miles  to 
the  farm. 

A  more  amusing  incident  hap- 
pened when  another  doctor  was 
called  upon  by  a  Boer,  with  an 
urgent  request  that  he  would  come 
out  to  his  farm  to  attend  a  sick 
man. 

"  How  far  is  the  farm?"  asked  the 
medical  man. 

"  About  twenty  miles." 

"  Twenty  miles — twenty  pounds. 
A  pound  a  mile."  To  which  the 
Boer  agreed,  and  went  away  to 
fetch  his  "spider."  On  returning, 
he  found  his  friend  a  little  the 
worse  for. liquor,  but  thinking  the 
effects  would  soon  pass  off,  he  took 
him  up  and  they  drove  away.  After 
going  some  few  hundred  yards,  the 
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doctor  laid  his  hands  on  the  reins, 
stretching  one  out,  and  hiccuping — 

"  One  mile — one  pound." 

The  Boer,  willing  to  humour  him, 
gave  him  a  sovereign,  and  drove  on 
again  ;  but  before  half  the  previous 
distance  was  done,  the  trap  was 
again  stopped,  and  the  hand  poked 
out  under  the  driver's  nose — 

"  Two  miles — two  pounds."  This 
was  too  much  for  even  a  Boer,  and 
he  turned  and  drove  back,  doing  as 
best  he  could  without  advice. 

I  know  a  third  case,  where  a 
doctor  attending  a  patient  called 
at  the  house  nineteen  times  in  one 
day,  asking  for  his  fee  at  each  visit, 
and  managing  the  business  by  call- 
ing at  the  front  door,  leaving 
through  the  kitchen,  and  going 
round  to  the  front  again.  But 
then  he  was  a  bit  drunk  too. 

The  fees  are  given  in  written 
promises  to  pay,  called  "  good-fors," 
as  Boers  seldom  keep  sums  of 
money  in  their  houses ;  and  these 
"  good-fors"  are  readily  taken  at  any 
store  where  the  Boer  is  iu  the  habit 
of  trading,  the  storekeeper  know- 
ing that  they  will  be  taken  up  when 
the  man  comes  in  to  sell  his  pro- 
duce. 

These  storekeepers  lead  a  strange 
wild  life,  in  the  out-of-the-way 
places  they  live  at.  Seldom  hear- 
ing English  spoken,  they  get  into 
Dutch  habits,  and  almost  outdo 
the  Boers  in  cunning  and  sharp- 
ness. The  principal  article  the 
Boer  brings  for  sale  is  wool,  and 
he  is  sharp  enough  to  know  that 
the  current  price  is  noted  in  the 
papers  ;  so  he  brings  one  with  him 
and  demands  the  prices  per  pound 
there  printed.  The  list  may  be 
weeks  old,  but  he  sticks  out  for 
the  prices  in  it  and  no  other. 
Sometimes  these  are  on  the  side  of 
the  storekeeper;  but  when  they 
are  not,  as  was  explained  to  me  by 
the  purchaser,  "  why  we  only  put 
the  extra  price  on  to  the  goods  he 
buys."  Half  the  price  of  the  wool 
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is  paid  in  sovereigns,  and  half  in 
goods  bought  at  the  buyer's  store ; 
the  transaction  seldom  varies. 

Another  source  of  trouble  to  the 
Boer  is  a  race  of  small  lawyers' 
agents  stuck  about  the  country. 
They  are  not  lawyers,  but  clerks 
who  have  picked  up  a  smattering 
of  law  in  an  office,  and  then  go  out 
on  their  own  account,  acting  as 
jackals  to  the  town  office,  and  as 
often  as  not  picking  up  jobs  for 
themselves.  These  men  have  to 
live,  and  do  so  by  getting  up  all 
sorts  of  small  cases,  swearing  affi- 
davits, and  so  frightening  the  old 
Boers  into  paying  up  rather  than 
risk  the  dreaded  uncertainty  of  a 
law  case. 

Most  Boers  have  two  farms,  one 
on  the  high  veldt  for  summer  use, 
the  other  in  the  lower  country 
for  winter  feeding.  These  low-lying 
farms  are  situated  in  what  is  called 
the  bush  veldt,  and  supply  grass 
for  the  cattle  when  frost  and  snow 
have  killed  it  off  in  the  higher 
lands.  Natives  abound  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  bush  veldt 
farms ;  the  grazing-ground  is  often 
their  property,  and  black -mail  is 
paid  them  for  its  use.  As  often  as 
not  these  farms  consist  only  of  grass- 
lands ;  little  or  no  cultivation  goes 
on;  nouses  are  rarely  met  with. 
About  the  end  of  April,  the  Boers 
who  have  been  living  on  their  farms 
on  the  high  veldt,  pack  their  wag- 
gons, shut  up  their  houses,  and 
trek  with  their  families  and  stock 
to  the  bush  veldt.  There  tents  are 
pitched — often  a  couple  of  waggons 
drawn  up  parallel  to  each  other 
are  covered  in  with  a  sail-cloth, 
and  form  the  family  dwelling,  and 
the  pleasant  picnic  begins.  The 
weather  is  glorious,  rain  is  un- 
known ;  there  is  little  work  to  do 
other  than  herding  the  cattle,  and 
that  can  be  done  by  the  farmer's 
children  or  Kaffir  boys  ;  game  can 
be  had  at  the  tent-door  :  it  is  a  real 
picnic,  lasting  till  the  rains  set  in 


towards  the  end  of  September,  and 
cover  high  land  and  low  alike  with 
green.  Then  the  waggons  are  re- 
packed, the  oxen  inspanned,  and 
the  old  home  on  the  high  veldt 
once  more  inhabited.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  annual  migration  is, 
that  as  long  as  it  lasts,  the  country 
is  at  rest ;  agitators  have  to  go  like 
the  rest ;  the  Boers  are  scattered 
far  and  wide,  engaged  in  looking 
after  their  stock,  living  in  the 
midst  of  Kaffir  tribes,  and  it  is  just 
as  well  to  let  them  alone  and  keep 
about  their  own  tents.  They  have 
no  time  for  politics  ;  mass  meetings 
will  do  when  they  get  back  to  their 
own  houses  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  recognised  centres  of  agita- 
tion ;  more  than  all,  politics  will 
spoil  the  holiday  which  every  one 
is  determined  to  enjoy ; — so  the 
country  is  at  rest. 

And  this  well-known  peculiarity 
of  the  Boers  has  led,  possibly  in- 
tentionally, to  the  circulation  of  the 
report  that  the  country  was  rapidly 
settling  down,  that  the  ferment  and 
agitation  of  the  past  six  months  had 
died  out,  and  that  contentment  was 
spreading  right  and  left.  Every 
year  these  reports  have  been  put 
forth,  probably  sent  home,  and  the 
public  mind  set  at  ease  by  the  as- 
surances of  those  who  were  in  a 
position  to  know  how  matters  pro- 
gressed. The  calm  that  followed  , 
the  late  storm  was  due  entirely  to 
this  absence  in  the  bush  veldt,  and 
not  to  any  particular  contentment 
with  the  terms  of  the  Convention, 
or  the  labours  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission. I  am  sure  that,  before 
these  pages  will  be  read,  the  noisy 
politics  in  vogue  amongst  the  Boers 
last  March  will  be  resumed.  Whis- 
pers already  increase.  No  one  will 
accept  the  Convention  except  as  far 
as  it  falls  in  with  his  own  interests. 
Resolutions  against  the  payment  of 
the  indemnity  are  loudly  expressed ; 
"  the  Volksraad  may  ratify  it,  but  we 
won't  pay."  "  We  have  beaten  the 
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English,"  they  say;  "  it  is  the  Eng- 
lish must  pay  us,  not  we  them." 

The  wife  of  a  leading  Boer  goes 
into  an  English  store  in  Pretoria 
and  chooses  an  armful  of  goods, 
which  she  walks  off  with,  saying, 
"My  husband  beat  the  English  in 
the  war,  and  this  is  my  share  of 
what  you've  got  to  pay  as  beaten 
people." 

Say  others :  "  What !  agree  to 
the  Convention — to  a  set  of  rules 
binding  us  like  slaves  in  Russia  ! 
Never  !  We  fought  you  once  and 
beat  you,  and  we  will  fight  you 
again  rather  than  do  it." 

The  point  contained  in  the  reply 
of  the  Royal  Commission  to  the 
natives,  who  asked  to  be  told  if  it 
was  true  what  the  Boers  said,  that 
they  had  beaten  the  English,  and 
were  answered  that  we  had  not  been 
beaten,  only  a  few  small  outlying 
bodies  of  men  having  been  engaged, 
was  too  subtle  for  the  native  mind, 
or  for  the  Boer  mind  either.  To  both 
of  them,  to  the  latter  especially,  the 
fact  remains  that  we  chose  to  at- 
tack them  on  three  occasions,  pick- 
ing our  own  time,  and  bringing 
with  us  as  many  men  as,  for  all 
they  knew  to  the  contrary,  we  con- 
sidered sufficient,  and  on  each  oc- 
casion were  defeated  and  driven 
back  with  comparative  ease.  We 
told  them  that  these  were  but  at- 
tacks by  small  bodies  of  men  ;  that 
close  at  hand  we  had  enough  to 
wipe  the  Boers  out  of  the  Trans- 
vaal; but  we  made  peace  instead. 
Why  didn't  we  wipe  them  out? 
Because  we  couldn't.  Why  did 
we  make  peace  ?  Because  we  should 
have  been  beaten  again  if  we  had 
not.  And  this  is  the  firm  belief 
of  ninety-nine  of  every  hundred 
Boers,  not  in  the  Transvaal  only, 
but  in  the  Free  State  and  the  old 
colony.  Mr  Gladstone  may  put  it 
down  to  his  newly  coined  word, 
"blood-guiltiness;"  but  the  Boer 
is  a  man  brought  up  in  a  practical 
school,  and  he  looks  to  common- 


sense.  No  wonder,  then,  that  he 
does  not  see  his  way  to  paying 
anything  like  an  indemnity.  The 
feeling  that  they  have  beaten  us  is 
universal,  and  expressed  in  so  un- 
mistakably an  offensive  and  con- 
temptuous manner,  that  it  is  hard 
for  Englishmen  to  listen  to  it  with- 
out resentment.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstone's  saying  that  the  Boers 
had  been  chaffed  into  fighting. 
They  had  been  so  twitted  about 
their  cowardice,  that  when  they 
found  out  they  were  not  the  cow- 
ards they  had  been  told  they  were, 
they  lost  their  heads,  and  were 
ready,  as  the  Americans  say,  "  to 
whop  creation." 

In  ordinary  wars,  when  peace 
has  been  declared,  the  two  com- 
batants become  the  best  friends : 
brave  men  are  proud  to  shake 
hands  with  brave  men  who  had 
lately  been  their  bitterest  enemies. 
In  the  Crimea,  I  remember  that 
the  occasion  of  an  armistice  for  a 
few  hours  to  bury  the  dead  was 
eagerly  looked  forward  to.  Out 
came  the  grey-coated  Russians  from 
their  lines,  mixing  with  our  red- 
coats, exchanging  bits  of  food,  their 
only  word  in  common  the  universal 
"  Johnny  ; "  while  our  officers  found 
in  the  Russians  highly  educated 
gentlemen,  speaking  our  language 
fluently,  and  only  leaving  for  their 
works  with  profound  regrets,  and 
much  hand  shaking  and  hat-raising. 

In  the  Transvaal  a  Boer  meets 
the  English  soldier  with  an  im- 
precation, and  a  scathing  sentence 
in  Dutch  to  the  effect  that  he  is  a 

d d  root,  batzee,  whom  he  has 

licked. 

What  said  an  educated  Boer,  one 
of  their  generals,  who  went  to 
Potchefstroom  with  the  second  gar- 
rison as  guide,  or  hostage,  or  what 
not?  An  English  farmer  asked 
him,  on  meeting  him  along  the 
road,  why  the  troops  were  going 
back  to  the  town?  "To  pick  up 
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their  lost  honour ! "  was  the  answer 
of  this  admirable  Boer,  who  a  few 
months  previously  had  been  com- 
mandant of  the  force  against  one 
of  the  beleaguered  garrisons,  which 
he  failed  to  take. 

A  second  Boer,  also  a  general  in 
one  of  the  investments,  an  energetic 
young  man,  well  educated,  and 
formerly  in  Government  employ, 
drove  up  his  waggon  of  mealies  for 
sale  to  the  camp  which  he  had  tried 
in  vain  to  take  a  little  time  before  ; 
and  on  the  conversation  turning  to 
the  incidents  of  those  days,  burst 
out  in  Dutch,  with  a  sneer  and  a 
gesture  of  contempt,  "  Oh,  we  beat 
you — don't  talk  to  me  ! "  And  yet 
the  debate  on  the  matter  in  the 
House  was  strung  with  sentences 
about  the  "high  courage"  of  these 
people;  their  "noble  struggle  for 
liberty  ;  "  their  "  God-fearing  na- 
tures;" their  "fitness  for  indepen- 
dence." 

The  general  impressions  about 
the  country  and  its  people,  which 
those  at  home  get  hold  of,  are  likely 
to  be  rudely  dispelled  on  close 
acquaintance.  They  will  find  the 
whole  of  South  Africa,  as  we  know 
it,  is  almost  treeless.  There  is  a 
fringe  of  trees  along  the  coast, 
patches  of  bush,  widely  scattered 
in  kloofs  and  on  hillsides,  and 
a  few  large  forests  in  the  old 
colony  ;  but  this  want  of  trees  is 
intensified  in  the  Transvaal.  There 
you  may  travel  a  hundred  miles 
without  seeing  a  tree  ;  you  can 
ride  all  day  and  see  but  one  stream, 
which  will  call  to  mind  an  English 
brook  ;  cliffs  and  hills  are  rare, 
except  where  there  are  too  many  of 
them ;  the  farmhouses  are  miles 
apart,  and  are  seldom  more  than 
ugly  cottages,  with  low  roofs  of 
galvanised  iron — so  low  as  to  es- 
cape notice  altogether,  but  for  the 
clump  of  blue-gum  trees  generally 
near.  There  will  be  a  few  acres 
of  land  not  far  off,  ploughed  up; 
through  the  middle  will  run  the 


stream  or  bog,  as  the  case  may  be, 
from  which  the  farmer  gets  water  ; 
round  it  will  be  a  stone  wall  to 
keep  the  oxen  out.  Nearer  the 
house  will  be  a  garden  with  a  row 
of  peach-trees  in  it;  the  whole 
establishment  looking  better  from 
a  distance,  unless  many  broken 
bottles,  empty  tins,  and  the  refuse 
of  years  are  thought  matters  of 
ornament  to  a  tumble-down  place, 
with  windows  of  four  small  panes 
of  glass,  and  a  family  of  pigs,  curs, 
fowls,  and  children  all  scrambling 
in  the  dirt  together. 

The  Transvaal  has  its  pretty 
spots,  wooded  and  watered;  but 
they  are  few  and  far  between,  and 
seldom  lie  on  the  highroads.  And 
the  highroads:  —  Imagine  a  series 
of  rolling  swells  of  barren  grass- 
land, some  many  miles,  others  a 
few  hundred  yards  in  breadth,  and 
across  these  a  wandering  track 
which,  it  is  plain  to  see,  has  been 
cut  by  waggons,  winding  just  as 
the  oxen  traced  it  when  they 
dragged  the  first  waggon  along  the 
sward  :  a  bit  of  dirty  tape  thrown 
down  carelessly  on  the  veldt,  and 
not  even  pulled  tight.  In  the 
bottoms  between  the  swells  runs 
a  marshy  spruit,  the  presence  of 
water  only  to  be  detected  by  the 
greater  greenness  of  the  turf — none 
of  our  English  streams  brawling 
over  stones ;  and  here  the  track 
widens  out  into  a  hundred  paths. 
The  passage  of  a  few  waggons 
churns  the  spruit  into  a  swamp, 
deep  with  black  mud ;  stagnant 
pools  of  water  cover  up  the  mud- 
holes;  water- weeds  choke  the  more 
solid  parts ;  in  a  hole  a  little  higher 
up  lies  a  dead  ox,  the  distended 
carcass  showing  partially  above  the 
water ;  on  the  bank  opposite  lies  a 
second,  the  bones  half  picked  by 
vultures.  But  the  swamp  across 
the  road  turns  the  next  waggons 
off  the  track,  and  they  cut  one  for 
themselves  generally  higher  up  the 
valley ;  others  stray  further  away 
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still  in  search  of  firm  ground,  so 
by  degrees  the  highroad  disap- 
pears in  a  network  of  wheel-tracks 
many  hundred  yards  -wide,  the 
black  swamp  cutting  through  the 
middle.  Then  the  road  rises  inter- 
minably till  the  top  of  the  swell 
is  gained,  and  the  traveller  gets 
a  view  in  monotony  unequalled. 
Everywhere  long  rolling  swells, 
brown  or  green,  according  to  the 
season  ;  in  the  distance  hills  show- 
ing rarely;  Jcops  rounded  and  misty. 
Nearer,  the  veldt  is  strewn  with 
bones  of  buck  or  oxen,  gleaming 
•white ;  a  herd  of  antelope  is  scat- 
tered on  the  green  patch  on  the 
sky-line  ;  while  dotting  the  road 
at  frequent  intervals  are  dead 
horses,  mules,  or  oxen,  in  every 
stage  of  contortion  and  decay.  An 
ox,  waiting  to  die  of  lung-sickness, 
has  been  abandoned,  and  stands 
sadly  patient  against  the  blue  be- 
yond. There  is  no  other  living 
thing  for  miles  ;  now  and  again  a 
waggon  creeps  into  sight,  and  passes 
you  after  a  long  time,  its  Dutch 
driver  scowling  darkly.  The  pic- 
ture is  not  inviting.  I  do  not  say 
that  there  are  none  but  this.  There 
are  spots  where  the  road  runs  for 
miles  between  hills  that  look  like 
heaps  of  stones  piled  up  by  giants, 
or  through  patches  of  mimosa-trees 
very  pleasant  to  the  eye ;  but  the 
first  picture  is  the  commonest,  and 
is  not  distorted  by  a  hair's-breadth. 
One  thing  which  strikes  outsiders 
as  strange,  is  the  number  of  farms 
held  by  one  man.  A  claim  lately 
sent  in  by  a  loyal  subject  for  com- 
pensation included,  amongst  other 
items,  110  farms.  Now  the  average 
size  of  a  Transvaal  farm  is  6000 
acres,  so  the  claimant  must  have  had 
some  700,000  acres  of  land ;  and  I 
puzzled  my  brains  as  to  how  it  was 
possible  to  amass  so  much  land  in 
one  hand.  An  old  settler  gave  me 
the  clue.  It  appears,  under  the 
Dutch  system,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Transvaal,  after  one  year's  residence, 
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was  entitled  to  a  farm  ;  so  shop- 
boys,  labourers,  and  other  small 
men,  found  themselves  possessors 
of  a  farm  before  they  knew  what 
to  do  with  it.  There  were  legal 
measures  to  be  taken  to  secure  the 
title ;  law  costs  time  and  money ; 
and  the  new-comers,  if  they  had  the 
last  two,  had  seldom  enough  know- 
ledge to  tackle  the  first,  so  they  let 
their  right  drop.  But  your  land- 
speculator  was  watching,  and  next 
day  came  down  with  an  offer  of 
money  to  buy  up  the  dormant  claim. 
The  price  was  accepted,  and  the 
speculator  got  the  farm.  As  little 
as  five  shillings  has  been  known  to 
buy  one,  and  so  it  can  be  accounted 
for  how  one  man  could  hold  more 
than  a  hundred. 

The  Native  question  has  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  late  Conven- 
tion, and  heads  are  shaken,  and 
surmises  made,  that  the  native  will 
relapse  into  slavery,  now  that  the 
Boers  are  again  the  masters.  But  I 
do  not  think  that  things  will  ever 
be  as  bad,  or  a  tithe  as  bad,  as  these 
croakers  make  out.  The  native  is 
well  able  to  take  care  of  himself; 
all  have  guns ;  the  authority  of  the 
chief  is  so  paramount  that  he  has 
only  to  give  the  order,  and  a  "  com- 
mando "  of  all  his  tribe  will  start 
to  do  his  bidding.  The  independ- 
ent native  does  not  fear  the  Boers  ; 
he  knows  that  they  can  shoot 
better  than  he  can,  are  a  superior 
race,  and  do  not  mind  killing  black 
people  who  are  troublesome ;  but 
he  also  knows  that  he  can  surprise 
the  Boer's  cattle  or  sheep,  steal  his 
horses,  and  perhaps,  if  the  worst 
comes,  set  fire  to  his  farmhouse, 
and  assegai  his  vrow  and  children. 
And  this  the  Boer  knows  just  as 
well.  So  there  is  an  armed  neut- 
rality between  the  two  races,  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  both,  which  is 
likely  to  be  kept  up. 

That  atrocities  against  natives 
have  been  committed  by  Boers  is 
undoubted,  but  they  are  solitary 
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instances,  and  should  not  be  laid 
to  the  charge  of  the  race  as  whole- 
sale acts. 

The  case  of  the  chief  Maraba  I 
have  heard  quoted  as  an  instance 
of  Boer  cruelty,  and  of  the  inability 
of  the  Boer  Government  under 
which  it  happened,  to  punish  such. 
Maraba  was  a  loyal  chief  who  had 
a  couple  of  horses  which  a  Boer 
living  near  had  long  coveted,  and 
at  length  demanded.  The  demand 
was  refused,  on  which  the  Boer 
"  commandeered  "  forty  men  of  his 
acquaintance,  surrounded  the  chief's 
kraal,  and  shot  every  man  that 
came  out.  Maraba  was  shot 
through  both  thighs,  and  fell ; 
when  his  devoted  men  formed  a 
ring  round  him,  and  covering  him 
with  their  shields,  were  all  killed 
with  him.  The  Boers  then  divided 
the  women  and  children,  the  insti- 
gator of  the  massacre  driving  off 
the  horses  and  cattle  as  his  share  ; 
and  of  this  no  notice  was  taken. 

Not  long  ago  I  found  the  skel- 
eton of  a  native  lying  unburied 
at  a  short  distance  from  a  town 
in  the  Transvaal,  and  on  speaking 
about  it  that  evening,  was  told  by 
one  of  the  townspeople  that  it  was 
probably  a  man  who  had  given  in- 
formation to  the  English  during  the 
war,  and  had  been  murdered  for 
his  pains.  "  I  believe  it  is  so,"  he 
added ;  "  because  I  saw  a  Dutch- 
man leading  a  native  towards  the 
place  where  the  body  lies,  with  a 
retm  tied  round  his  neck." 

During  the  war  I  have  watched 
through  glasses  a  Boer  deliberate- 
ly sjambook  a  native  until  the 
wretch  ran  out  to  fetch  in  some 
horses  which  had  strayed  under 
the  English  fire,  and  which  the 
Dutchman  did  not  dare  fetch  in 
himself. 

But  these  are  isolated  cases, 
though  repeated  far  too  often  of 
late,  and  are  not  typical  of  Boer 
treatment  of  the  native  in  general. 
I  would  say  that  the  Boer  does 


better  for  his  native  than  the  ordin- 
ary colonist  does  for  him  in  Natal. 
The  Boer  gets  him  as  a  boy,  and 
teaches  him  to  drive  a  waggon,  and 
herd  cattle,  makes  him  one  of  his 
family  to  some  extent ;  (I  have  seen 
a  sick  Boer  sitting  on  his  bed  sur- 
rounded by  a  couple  of  friends  and 
several  Kaffirs, all  talking  and  smok- 
ing together ;)  teaches  him  his  own 
language,  clothes  and  feeds  him, 
but  gives  him  very  little  money. 
A  common  dodge  is  to  engage  a 
Kaffir  for  a  term  of,  say,  three  years, 
promising  him  at  the  end  of  the 
time  an  ox  in  payment  of  his  work. 
All  goes  swimmingly  till  only  three 
months  of  the  time  has  to  be  work- 
ed out,  when  the  Boer  begins  such 
systematic  ill  treatment,  that  the 
Kaffir  is  glad  to  run  away,  and  lose 
his  ox,  rather  than  submit  to  it. 

The  Boer  looks  upon  a  Kafir  as 
a  creature  just  superior  to  his  oxen, 
to  whom  money  is  of  no  use — one 
who  should  work  and  be  happy;  and 
as  a  rule,  a  Boer's  servants  appear 
fairly  contented.  Slavery  did  ex- 
ist to  a  large  extent,  and  on  a  very 
limited  scale  does  so  still ;  but  it  is 
not  slavery  such  as  English  peo- 
ple understand  by  the  term.  The 
slaves  were  mostly  children  sold  by 
their  parents,  deserted,  or  destitute ; 
and  their  slavery  consisted  in  living 
in  a  Dutch  house  instead  of  in  a 
Kafir  kraal.  In  both  they  have  to 
work,  in  both  they  get  the  same 
kind  of  food,  in  both  can  indulge 
in  their  one  recreation,  marriage. 
A  mistake  was  made  when  the 
Royal  Commission  called  up  the 
natives  to  hear  its  teims  without 
allowing  them  to  say  a  word  in  re- 
ply. The  native  likes  talking  more 
than  anything  He  considers  it 
his  right ;  and  having  heard  what 
the  Commission  had  to  say,  he  ex- 
pected to  be  allowed  to  exercise  his 
right.  Let  him  have  his  say,  and 
he  would  have  gone  away  quite 
contented.  The  English,  in  whom 
he  has  every  confidence,  would 
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have  heard  his  side  of  the  question 
from  his  own  lips,  and  would  have 
attended  to  it.  But  as  it  was,  he 
could  not  understand  it.  He  had 
walked  many  miles  to  hear  and 
answer,  and  only  half  the  affair  had 
come  off.  Something  was  wrong. 
The  rumours  that  the  Dutch  had 
licked  the  English  must  be  true. 
He  was  to  be  handed  back  to  the 
Boers,  and  he  did  not  like  it.  So 
rival  chiefs — chiefs  who,  when  pit- 
ted against  each  other,  had  kept  us 
free  from  the  risk  of  a  combination 
amongst  600,000  natives,  shook 
hands,  and  went  off  together  in 
earnest  conversation. 

Difficulties — civil  war  is  men- 
tioned as  one — are  likely  to  arise 
among  the  Boers  themselves  in  the 
struggle  for  the  leading  power— 
who  is  to  be  the  foremost  man  in 
the  country.  Cronje  at  Potchef- 
stroom  is  a  violent,  uneducated  man, 
with  an  inordinate  belief  in  his  own 
importance,  not  a  little  increased 
by  his  so-called  victory  over  the 
garrison  there ;  and  he  is  supported 
by  a  large  number  of  the  Boers  in 
the  district.  Solomon  Prinslow  in 
the  Pretoria  district  has  always  been 
an  arch-rebel,  both  against  the  for- 
mer Boer  government  and  the  Eng- 
lish which  succeeded  it,  and  is 
likely  to  be  at  the  old  game  again. 
Marais  at  Heidelberg  counts  upon 
a  good  following  to  support  his  pre- 
tensions, and  there  are  many  more. 
But  to  attempt  anything  like  a  sur- 
mise as  to  what  will  happen  to  the 
unhappy  country  hereafter  can  be 
but  guess-work.  Already  the  Boers 
are  crying  out  that  they  will  fight 
to  make  the  English  take  back  the 
country;  they  see  English  rule 
about  to  be  replaced  by  Boer  mis- 
rule ;  worst  of  all,  English  money  is 
rapidly  leaving  the  Transvaal.  The 
outlook  is  not  pleasant.  Others 
say  they  will  turn  the  Resident  out 
as  soon  as  the  soldiers  are  off,  and 
that  gentleman  has  no  pleasant 
prospect  before  him.  If  he  turcs 


Boer,  they  may  stand  him — if  he 
acts  up  to  the  letter  of  the  Conven- 
tion, they  will  get  rid  of  him.  In 
either  case  he  can  only  rely  on 
moral  force  in  the  exertion  of  his 
authority,  and  that  is  the  very  force 
which  no  Boer  can  ever  give  way  to. 

Looking  at  the  lessons  taught  us 
in  the  late  war  we  cannot  value 
them  too  much. 

Like  all  great  commander?,  the 
Boers  have  produced  a  novelty  in 
warfare,  and  it  has  beaten  the 
older  system.  They  have  taught 
us  the  value  of  men  who  can  ride 
and  shoot  at  the  same  time — who 
have  been  taught  the  importance 
of  cover,  and  know  by  instinct 
where  to  look  for  it.  A  body  of 
men  so  trained  would  turn  the  scale 
in  many  a  battle  nowadays.  The 
infantry  soldier  is  powerless  against 
their  rapid  movements.  Artillery 
finds  its  target  merely  a  cloud  of 
dots,  always  in  motion,  and  widely 
scattered.  The  cavalry  alone  can 
do  anything  against  such  an  enemy, 
and  they  again  are  heavily  weight- 
ed when  compared  with  the  Boers. 
Some  men  who  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  siege  of  the  Potchef- 
stroorn  garrison,  on  seeing  the 
cavalry  escort  march  in  with  the 
second  garrison,  said  :  "  Ah,  if  you 
had  only  had  four  hundred  men 
like  that,  with  swords,  who  would 
gallop  at  us  without  caring  if  a  few 
were  shot,  we  should  never  have 
risen." 

We  in  our  clumsy  way  have  got 
up  an  imitation  of  the  Boer  system 
in  our  mounted  infantry.  Necessity 
made  us  produce  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  cavalry  we  could  out  of 
the  materials  at  hand.  The  idea  is 
good;  in  practice,  mounted  infan- 
try, as  at  present  organised,  are  use- 
less. Look  at  the  way  we  set  about 
raising  them.  The  colonel  of  a 
regiment  is  told  to  pick  out  as 
many  men  as  he  thinks  suited  to 
the  work,  and  he  naturally  chooses 
those  who  can  ride,  not  an  over- 
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common  accomplishment  in  our  in- 
fantry. These  men  can  ride  fairly, 
but  the  chances  are  against  their 
being  able  to  shoot  even  tolerably. 
Here  is  a  second  accomplishment  to 
be  added  to  the  first ;  and  if  one  is 
rare,  how  much  rarer  must  be  the 
two  combined?  The  men  thus 
raised  go  out  to  fight,  happy  if 
they  can  stick  in  their  saddles, 
armed  with  carbines,  by  no  means 
a  perfect  weapon,  and  meet  men 
born,  so  to  speak,  on  horseback, 
carrying  the  best  rifles  that  money 
will  buy,  and  trained  in  their  use 
from  childhood. 

Mounted  infantry  did  good  ser- 
vice in  Zululand,  because  every 
Zulu  has  a  peculiar  dread  of  a  man 
on  horseback ;  but  against  Boers  or 
Europeans  they  are  useless  under 
their  present  organisation.  Mount- 
ed infantry  first  came  to  be  heard 
of  in  the  American  war,  when  a 
battalion  was  mounted  and  sent 
away  to  anticipate  the  enemy  at 
a  certain  spot,  when  they  dis- 
mounted and  became  infantry  again. 
The  horse  was  simply  a  means  of 
locomotion.  A  couple  of  regiments 
composed  of  men  who  can  ride  and 
shoot,  and  don't  mind  taking  a  leaf 
out  of  the  Boer  farmers'  book, 
would  be  invaluable  to  a  general 
in  the  field.  Wise  men  are  never 
above  learning  from  their  inferiors, 
even  though  these  be  rough  Boer 
farmers. 

The  Boers  get  very  indignant  if 
you  tell  them  that  they  wanted  to 
be  beaten  ;  all  they  wished  was  to 
show  that  they  were  not  cowards, 
and  to  get  better  terms  about  the 
future  of  their  country  than  they 
could  have  got  without  fighting. 
But  having  beaten  us  they  have 
got  too  much,  and  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  it.  They  fought 
well  and  bravely;  their  system  of 
patrolling  was  admirable  ;  their  in- 
vestments of  the  various  garrisons 
were  so  well  organised  that  it  was 
barely  possible  to  get  a  single  mes- 


senger through  their  lines;  while 
the  attack  on  Majuba  was  a  deed 
which,  had  it  been  done  by  English 
soldiers,  would  have  been  spoken 
of  as  a  glorious  instance  of  British 
pluck  and  heroism. 

Pity  that,  with  much  to  admire, 
their  true  character  showed  out 
when  they  were  not  under  the  im- 
mediate eye  of  their  leaders.  So 
we  have  to  deplore  the  murders  of 
Elliot,  of  Malcolm,  of  Barber;  the 
kicking  to  death  of  the  storekeeper 
near  Pretoria ;  the  mock  trial  and 
execution  of  the  pretended  spies  at 
Potchefstroom ;  and  the  murder  of 
many  natives  in  cold  blood  all  over 
the  country. 

But  of  all  the  deeds  done  the 
massacre  of  Bronker's  Spruit  will 
remain  a  lasting  record  of  Boer 
cruelty  and  Boer  dishonour.  Eead 
the  short  story  taken  from  the  lips 
of  one  present,  a  man  in  a  position 
of  trust,  a  soldier  of  nearly  twenty 
years'  service — a  man  whose  simple 
words  breathe  truth  in  every  sylla- 
ble, and  whose  life  has  never  boine 
a  stain. 

"  I  was  in  the  fifth  waggon  from 
the  front ;  the  country  had  become 
covered  with  thorny  bush,  and  we 
could  not  see  far  any  way.  Just 
then  the  road  came  out  into  an 
open  space  where  the  bushes  fell 
away  back  for  perhaps  fifty  yards 
on  either  side ;  about  the  middle 
was  a  big  tree.  It  was  just  when 
we  reached  this  open  space  that  I 
saw  five  Boers  riding  in  the  bushes  ; 
and  immediately  after  I  saw  them, 
a  great  number  more,  several  hun- 
dred, came  trooping  over  the  low 
hill  on  our  left  rear.  They  came 
on,  and  the  Colonel  gave  the  order 
for  the  band  to  stop  playing,  and 
the  men  to  halt.  From  the  middle 
of  the  crowd,  which  still  kept  ad- 
vancing, rode  out  three  men,  one 
carrying  a  white  flag.  They  came 
about  twenty-five  yards  in  front  of 
the  rest,  and  the  Colonel  rode  out 
to  meet  the  white  flag.  He  came 
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up  to  it,  quite  slowly,  and  spoke  to 
the  man  carrying  it,  the  others  still 
advancing ;  they  were  about  eighty 
yards  from  the  road  where  the  men 
were  halted.  After  speaking  to  the 
man  the  Colonel  turned  his  horse 
and  walked  back  towards  the  men. 
He  had  got  about  half-way  when  a 
shot  was  fired  from  the  Boers,  and 
immediately  a  volley.  The  Colonel 
fell  where  he  was,  and  some  of  the 
other  officers,  and  many  of  the  men. 
Then  volley  after  volley  was  fired, 
and  the  men  fell  very  fast.  When 
the  first  volley  was  fired,  the  man 
with  the  white  flag  was  riding  back 
to  the  rest,  and  the  flag  was  still 
flying.  As  soon  as  the  Colonel 
gave  the  order  to  cease  fire,  the 
Boers  rushed  on  us  like  tigers,  and 
took  our  rifles  and  belts  away ;  they 
took  the  boots  off  the  dead  and 
wounded  before  they  would  allow 
us  to  do  anything  for  them.  The 
waggon  with  the  women  in  it  stood 
with  its  open  end  to  the  Boers,  and 
they  could  not  help  seeing  the 
women,  but  they  fired  into  it  just 
the  same.  Sergeant  Stacey  piled 
up  some  boxes  behind  which,  the 
women  and  Mrs  Smith's  two  little 
children  crouched,  and  as  he  was 
doing  it,  a  bullet  hit  him  through 
the  wrist,  and  glanced  upwards 
through  one  of  the  women's  hats. 
Mrs  Fox  was  shot  through  the 
body. 

"The  big  tree  I  told  you  stood 
by  the  roadside,  was  marked  quite 
lately  to  show  the  range,  as  the 
Boers  had  chosen  the  place  before. 
They  only  gave  us  food  on  pay- 
ment. I  have  paid  three  shillings 
for  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  Dr  Ward 
used  to  pay  for  the  milk  every 
week.  I  counted  sixty -seven  horses 


lying  dead,  so  we  must  have  killed 
some  Boers.  I  was  going  to  the 
Dutch  farm  then  to  try  and  buy 
something  for  the  wounded,  and 
was  stopped  by  a  Boer,  who  told 
me  not  to  come  there  till  the  after- 
noon as  they  were  burying  their 
dead." 

And  in  face  of  these  well-known 
facts,  Mr  Chamberlain  stated  in  his 
speech  during  the  Transvaal  debate, 
that  "Bronker's  Spruit,  which  was 
at  first  thought  to  have  been  a 
massacre,  is  now  proved  beyond 
dispute  to  have  been  a  fair 
fight." 

We  have  read  of  the  old  soldier 
who,  in  his  declining  years,  takes 
up  his  grandchildren  on  his  knees, 
and  tells  them  of  all  the  glorious 
fights  of  old  which  Englishmen 
have  fought  for  Queen  and  country. 
Here,  at  least,  is  one  which  no  old 
soldier  will  care  to  speak  of  when 
he  prattles  of  England's  deeds  of 
bravery  in  the  days  gone  by.  There 
are  dead  faces  under  the  sods  up 
yonder,  and  sad  ones  at  home  look- 
ing down  on  crippled  limbs  and 
shattered  lives ;  and  those  dead 
faces  under  the  turf  cry  out  with 
silent  tongues  to  England  who  sent 
them  forth  to  die;  and  England 
will  not  hear  them.  Those  cold 
faces  lying  there  can  no  longer 
brighten  with  the  thought  that, 
though  they  died  to  add  another 
page  to  England's  greatness,  she 
in  her  love  has  freed  their  mem- 
ories from  disgrace,  and  wiped  out 
with  her  just  anger  the  bloody 
day;  while  those  still  living  can 
only  turn  away  and  sigh  to  feel 
how  easily  brave  English  soldiers 
can  be  forgotten  by  their  own 
country. 
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THE   SECRET   OF   THE   STRADIVAEIUS. 


MY  friend  Luigi  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  finest  violin-players  of  the 
day.  His  wonderful  skill  has  made 
him  famous,  and  he  is  well  known 
and  honoured  for  his  talent  in  every 
capital  in  Europe. 

If  in  these  pages  I  call  him  by 
another  name  than  the  one  he  has 
made  famous,  it  is  solely  on  account 
of  a  promise  he  exacted  from  me, 
in  case  I  should  ever  feel  tempted 
to  make  the  following  strange  ex- 
periences, we  shared  together,  pub- 
lic property.  I  am  afraid,  never-" 
theless,  that  too  many  will  readily 
identify  the  man  himself  with  the 
portrait  I  am  obliged  to  draw. 

Luigi — leaving  his  professional 
greatness  out  of  the  question — 
would  have  been  a  noticeable  man 
in  any  company, — a  man  that  people 
•would  look  at  and  ask  not  only, 
"  Who  is  he  ? "  but  "  What  has  he 
done  in  the  world  1 "  knowing  that 
men  of  his  stamp  are  seldom  sent 
upon  this  scene  to  live  an  ordinary 
everyday  life.  In  person  he  was 
very  tall,  standing  over  six  feet. 
His  figure  was  graceful,  and  might 
even  be  called  slight,  but  had 
breadth  of  shoulder  enough  to  tell 
it  was  the  figure  of  a  strong  man ; 
a  face  with  a  pale  but  clear  com- 
plexion ;  dark  deep-set  eyes,  with 
a  sort  of  far-away  expression  in 
them ;  black  hair,  worn  long,  after 
the  manner  of  geniuses  of  his  kind  ; 
a  high  but  rugged  forehead ;  a  well- 
shaped  nose ;  a  drooping  moustache ; 
a  hand  whose  long  and  delicate 
fingers  seemed  constructed  for  their 
particular  mission — violin-playing. 
Picture  all  these,  and  if  you  enjoy 
the  acquaintance  of  the  musical 
world,  or  even  if  you  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  attending  concerts 
where  stars  of  the  first  magnitude 
condescend  to  shine,  I  fear,  in  spite 


of  my  promise  of  concealing  his 
name,  you  will  too  easily  recognise 
my  friend. 

Luigi's  manner  in  ordinary  life 
was  very  quiet,  gentlemanly,  and 
reposed.  He  was,  in  his  dreamy 
sort  of  way,  highly  courteous  and 
polite  to  strangers.  Although,  when 
alone  with  me  or  other  friends  he 
loved,  he  had  plenty  to  say  for  him- 
self— and  his  broken  English  was 
pleasant  to  listen  to — in  general 
company  he  spoke  but  little.  But 
let  his  left  hand  close  round  the 
neck  of  a  fiddle,  let  his  right  hand 
grasp  the  bow,  and  one  knew  direct- 
ly for  what  purpose  Luigi  came  into 
the  world.  Then  the  man  lived 
and  revelled,  as  it  were,  in  a  life  of 
his  own  making.  The  notes  his 
craft  drew  forth  were  like  bracing 
air  to  him ;  he  seemed  actually  to 
respire  the  music,  and  his  dreamy 
eyes  awoke  and  shone  with  fire. 
He  did  that  rare  thing — rare  in- 
deed, but  lacking  which  no  per- 
former can  rise  to  fame — threw  his 
whole  soul  into  his  playing.  His 
manner,  his  very  attitude  as  he 
commenced,  was  a  complete  study. 
Drawing  himself  up  to  every  inch 
of  his  height,  he  placed  the  violin — 
nestling  it,  I  may  say — under  his 
chin,  and  then  taking  a  long  breath 
of  what  appeared  to  be  anticipatory 
pleasure,  swept  his  magician's  wand 
over  the  sleeping  strings,  and  wak- 
ing them  with  the  charmed  touch, 
wove  his  wonderful  spell  of  music. 
The  moment  the  horse-hair  came  in 
contact  with  the  gut,  the  listener 
knew  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a 
master. 

Luigi  had  come  to  London  for 
the  season,  having,  after  much  ne- 
gotiation and  persuasion,  accepted 
an  engagement  at  a  long  series  of 
some  of  the  best,  if  cheapest  and 
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most  popular,  concerts  held  in  Lon- 
don. It  was  his  first  visit  to  Eng- 
land :  he  had  ever  disliked  the 
country,  and  believed  very  little  in 
the  national  love  for  good  music,  or 
in  the  power  of  appreciating  it  when 
heard.  He  disliked,  also,  the  trum- 
peting with  which  the  promoters  of 
the  concerts  heralded  his  appear- 
ance. Although  his  fame  was  great 
already  throughout  the  Continent, 
he  dreaded  the  effect  of  playing  to 
an  unsympathetic  audience.  His 
fears  were,  however,  groundless. 
"Whether  the  people  liked  and  un- 
derstood his  music  and  style  of 
playing  or  not,  they  at  least  ap- 
peared to  do  so ;  and  the  news- 
papers, one  and  all,  unable  to  do 
things  by  halves,  went  into  raptures 
over  him,  They  compared  him 
with  Paganini,  Ole  Bull,  and  other 
bygone  masters,  and  their  compari- 
sons were  very  flattering.  Alto- 
gether, Luigi  was  a  great  success. 
I  met  him.  on  two  occasions  at 
the  houses  of  some  friends  of  mine, 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  spending 
much  time,  trouble,  and  some  money 
on  that  strange  sport,  lion-hunting. 
His  concerts  were  held,  I  think,  on 
two  evenings  in  every  week ;  so  he 
had  time  at  his  disposal,  and  was 
somewhat  sought  after.  We  were 
introduced,  and  I  took  a  liking  to 
the  quiet,  gentlemanly  celebrity, 
who,  different  from  many  others 
whose  names  are  in  the  mouths 
of  men,  gave  himself  no  airs,  nor 
vaunted,  by  words  or  manner,  the 
"  aristocracy  of  talent."  I  could 
make  shift  to  converse  with  him 
fairly  enough  in  his  own  soft  lan- 
guage ;  so  that  upon  my  meeting 
him  the  second  time,  he  expressed 
his  pleasure  at  again  encountering 
nie.  A  few  days  afterwards  we 
met  by  chance  in  the  street,  and 
I  was  able  to  extricate  him  from 
some  little  difficulty,  into  which 
his  imperfect  knowledge  of  English 
and  of  English  ways  had  betrayed 


him.  Then  our  acquaintance  rip- 
ened, until  it  became  friendship ; 
and  even  at  this  day  I  reckon  him 
amongst  the  friends  I  hold  the 
dearest. 

I  saw  a  great  deal  of  Luigi  dur- 
ing his  stay  in  London.  We  made 
pleasant  little  excursions  together 
to  objects  of  interest  he  wished  to 
visit.  We  spent  many  evenings 
together  —  nights  I  should  rather 
say,  for  the  small  hours  had  sound- 
ed when  we  parted,  leaving  the 
room  dim  with  the  smoke  from 
my  cigars  and  his  own  cigarettes. 
Like  many  of  his  countrymen,  he 
smoked  simply  whenever  he  could 
get  the  chance ;  and  when  alone 
with  me,  I  believe  the  only  cessa- 
tion to  his  consumption  of  tobacco 
was  when  he  took  his  beloved 
fiddle  in  his  hand  and  played  for 
his  own  pleasure  and  my  delight. 

He  was  a  charming  companion 
— indeed  what  man  who  had  seen 
such  varied  life  as  he  had,  could  be 
otherwise  when  drawn  out  by  the 
confidence  that  friendship  gives? 
and  I  soon  found  that  under  the 
external  calmness  of  the  man  lay 
a  nature  full  of  poetry,  and  not 
free  from  excitement.  I  was  also 
much  amused  to  find  a  vivid  vein 
of  superstition  and  belief  in  the 
supernatural  running  through  his 
character ;  and  I  believe  it  was 
only  my  merriment  on  making  the 
discovery  that  hindered  him  from 
expatiating  upon  some  ghostly  ex- 
periences he  had  gone  through  him- 
self, instead  of  darkly  hinting  at 
what  he  could  reveal.  It  was  in 
vain  I  apologised  for  my  ill-timed 
mirth,  and  with  a  grave  face  tried 
to  tempt/  him.  He  only  said  : 
"  You,  like  the  rest  of  your  cold- 
blooded, money -making  race,  are 
sceptical,  my  friend.  I  will  tell 
you  nothing.  You  would  not  be- 
lieve ;  you  would  laugh  at  me — and 
ridicule  is  death  to  me." 

Another  thing  he  was  very  tena- 
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cious  about  —  showing  his  skill 
when  invited  out.  He  invariably 
declined,  seeming  quite  puzzled  by 
the  polite  hints  some  of  his  enter- 
tainers threw  out. 

"Why  can  they  not  come  and 
hear  me  in  public  1 "  he  asked  me. 
'•'  Or  can  it  be  that  they  only  ask 
me  to  their  houses  for  my  talents, 
not  for  my  society  1 " 

I  told  him  I  was  afraid  their 
motives  were  rather  mixed ;  so  he 
said  quietly — 

"  Then  I  shall  not  go  out  again. 
When  I  do  not  play  in  public  to 
earn  my  living,  I  play  for  myself 
alone." 

He  kept  his  resolve  as  well  as  he 
could — declining  all  of  his  many 
invitations,  save  those  to  a  few 
houses  where  he  knew  he  was 
valued,  as  he  wished  to  be,-  for 
himself. 

But  when  I  was  alone  with  him  ! 
when  I  visited  him  at  his  rooms  ! 
then  he  was  not  chary  in  showing 
his  skill ;  and,  although  I  blush  to 
say  so,  at  times  I  had  violin-play- 
ing ad  nauseam.  A  surfeit  of 
sweets — a  satiety  of  music.  I  often 
wonder  if  it  has  ever  been  any 
man's  lot  to  hear  such  performances 
as  I  did  in  those  days  when  I  lay, 
grown  careless  of  the  good  the  gods 
would  send  me,  at  full  length  on 
Luigi's  sofa ;  and  the  master  of  the 
magic  bow  expounded  themes  in  a 
manner  which  would  have  brought 
the  house  down.  Till  then  I  little 
dreamt  of  what,  in  skilful  hands, 
the  instrument  could  do.  How 
true  genius  could  bid  it  laugh,  sob, 
command,  entreat — sink  into  a  wail 
of  pathetic  pleading,  or  soar  to  a 
song  of  scorn  and  triumph  !  what 
power  to  express  every  emotion  of 
the  heart  lay  in  those  few  inches  of 
cunningly  curved  wood  !  Now  I 
could  understand  why  Luigi  could 
play  so  much  for  his  own  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  at  times  it  seemed  to 
me  that  his  execution  was  even 


more  wonderful,  his  expression 
more  thrilling,  Avheu  I  alone  formed 
his  audience,  than  when  a  vast 
assembly  was  before  him,  ready, 
as  the  last  impassioned  notes  sank 
into  silence,  to  break  into  a  storm 
of  rapturous  applause. 

Luigi  was  a  connoisseur  in  fiddles, 
and  owned  several  pet  instruments 
by  the  most  renowned  maker?. 
Sometimes  of  an  evening  he  would 
bring  out  his  whole  stock,  look 
them  carefully  over,  play  a  little  on 
each,  and  point  out  to  me  the  differ- 
ence in  the  tone.  Then  he  would 
wax  eloquent  on  the  peculiar  charms 
or  gifts  the  master's  hand  had  be- 
stowed on  each,  and  was  indignant 
that  I  was  so  obtuse  as  not  to  de- 
tect, at  once,  the  exquisite  grada- 
tions of  the  graceful  curves.  After 
a  short  time  the  names  of  Amati, 
Euggieri,  Guarnerius,  Klotz,  Stainer, 
&c.,  grew  quite  familiar  to  me ;  and 
as  I  went  through  the  streets  I 
would  peep  into  the  pawnbrokers' 
and  other  windows  with  fiddles  in 
them,  hoping  to  pick  up  a  treasure 
for  a  few  shillings.  Two  or  three 
I  did  buy,  but  my  friend  laughed 
so  heartily  at  my  purchases  I  gave 
up  the  pursuit. 

He  told  me  he  had  for  a  long 
while  been  looking  for  a  genuine  old 
Stradivarius,  but,  as  yet,  had  not 
succeeded  in  finding  the  one  he 
wanted.  He  had  been  offered  many, 
purporting  to  have  come  originally 
from  the  great  maker's  hands,  but 
probably  they  were  all  pretenders, 
as  he  wt.s  not  suited  yet. 

One  evening  when  I  visited 
Luigi  I  fcmnd  him  with  all  his 
musical  treasures  arrayed  around 
him.  He  was  putting  them  in 
order,  he  said.  I  must  amuse  my- 
self as  best  I  could  until  he  had 
finished.  I  turned  idly  from  one 
case  to  another,  wondering  how 
any  experience  could  determine  the 
build  of  any  particular  violin,  all  of 
which,  to  my  untutored  eyes,  ap- 
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peared  alike.  Presently  I  opened 
one  case  which  was  closed,  and 
drew  the  fiddle  it  held  from  its 
snug,  red-lined  bed.  I  did  not 
remember  having  seen  this  one 
before,  so  took  it  in  my  hand  to 
examine  it — holding  it,  after  the 
manner  of  connoisseurs,  edgeways 
before  my  eyes  to  note  the  curves 
and  shape  of  it.  It  was  evidently 
old — my  little  knowledge  told  me 
that ;  and  as,  even  though  pro- 
tected by  the  case,  dust  lay  upon 
it,  I  could  see  it  had  not  been  used 
for  a  long,  long  time.  Moreover, 
all  the  strings  were  broken.  Cu- 
riously, each  one  was  severed  at 
exactly  the  same  point — just  be- 
low the  bridge — as  if  some  one  had 
passed  a  sharp  knife  across,  and 
with  one  movement  cut  all  four. 

Holding  the  ill-used  instrument 
towards  Luigi,  I  said,  "This  one 
seems  particularly  to  want  your 
attention.  Is  it  a  valuable  one  1 " 

Luigi,  who  was  engrossed  by  the 
delicate  operation  of  shifting  the 
sounding  -  post  of  one  of  his  pet 
weapons,  some  infinitesimal  part  of 
an  inch  to  the  left  or  to  the  right, 
turned  as  I  spoke,  still  holding  his 
ends  of  string  in  each  hand.  As 
soon  as  he  saw  the  violin  I  had 
taken  up,  he  let  fall  the  one  he 
held  between  his  knees,  and,  to 
my  great  surprise,  said  hastily — 

"Put  it  down  —  put  it  down, 
my  friend.  I  beseech  you  not  to 
handle  that  violin." 

Rather  annoyed  at  the  testy 
way  in  which  my  usually  amiable 
friend  spoke,  I  laid  it  down,  say- 
ing, "  Is  it  so  precious,  then,  that 
you  are  afraid  of  my  clumsy  hands 
damaging  it  1  " 

"  Ah,  it  is  not  that,"  answered 
Luigi,  "it  is  something  altogether 
different.  I  did  not  know  my 
man  had  brought  that  fiddle  in. 
I  never  intended  it  should  have 
left  Italy." 


"  It  looks  an  old  one.  "Who  is 
it  by?" 

"  That  is  a  real  old  Stradivarius  ; 
the  acme  of  mortal  skill;  the  one 
thing  human  hands  have  made  in 
this  world  perfect  —  perfect  as  a 
flower,  perfect  as  the  sea.  A  Stra- 
divarius is  the  only  thing  that 
cannot  be  altered — cannot  be  im- 
proved upon." 

"  Why  do  you  never  use  it  1 " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you — you  would 
not  believe  me.  There  is  a  some- 
thing about  that  fiddle  I  cannot 
explain.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  finest 
in  the  world.  It  may  be  even 
that  Manfredi  played  upon  it  to 
Boccherini's  'cello.  It  may  be  Kru- 
ger  led  with  it  when  the  mighty 
applause  rang  through  the  Karntner- 
thor,  shaking  it  from  floor  to  roof- 
tree$  but  which  he,  the  grand  deaf 
genius,  Beethoven,  could  not  even 
hear.  Who  can  tell  what  hands 
have  used  it  ?  and  yet,  alas  !  I  dare 
not  play  upon  it  again." 

Rendered  very  curious  by  Luigi's 
enigmatical  words  and  excited  man- 
ner, I  ventured  to  take  the  violin 
in  my  hands  again,  and  examined 
it  with  interest.  I  looked  carefully 
at  the  belly  and  back,  noting  the 
beautiful  red  but  translucent  var- 
nish, known  alone  to  Stradivarius, 
with  which  the  latter  was  coated.  I 
peeped  through  the  //'s,  to  ascer- 
tain if  any  maker's  name  appeared 
inside.  If  one  had  ever  been  there 
it  was  completely  obliterated  by 
a  dark  stain,  covering  the  greater 
portion  of  the  inside  of  the  back. 
Luigi  offered  no  remonstrance  as  I 
took  the  fiddle  for  the  second  time, 
but  sat  silent,  watching  me  with 
apparent  interest. 

And  now  a  strange  thing  occurred 
to  me  —  let  who  can  explain  it. 
After  holding  that  fiddle  a  few 
minutes,  I  felt  a  wish — an  impulse 
—  growing  stronger  and  stronger 
each  moment,  till  it  became  almost 
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irresistible,  to  play  upon  it.  It  was 
not  a  musician's  natural  itching  to 
try  a  fine  old  violin,  as  I  am  no 
musician,  although  fond  of  listen- 
ing to  music,  and  at  times  ventur- 
ing to  criticise ;  neither  have  I 
learnt  nor  attempted  to  learn  the 
art  of  performing  on  any  instru- 
ment, from  the  Jew's-harp  to  the 
organ.  And  yet,  I  say,  as  my  fin- 
gers were  round  the  neck — as  soft 
as  silk  it  was — of  that  old  violin, 
not  only  did  I  feel  a  positive  yearn- 
ing to  pass  the  bow  across  it,  but 
somehow  I  was  filled  with  the  con- 
viction, odd  as  it  was,  that  all  at 
once  I  was  possessed  of  the  power 
of  bringing  rare  music  forth.  So 
strong,  so  intense  was  this  feeling, 
that,  heedless  of  the  ridicule  I 
should  expose  myself  to  from  my 
companion  —  heedless,  indeed,  of 
his  presence — I  cuddled  the  fiddle 
under  my  chin,  and  took  up  one  of 
the  several  bows  lying  on  the  table. 
My  left  fingers  fell  instinctively  into 
their  proper  position  on  the  strings, 
or  rather  where  the  strings  should 
have  been ;  and  then  I  remembered 
the  ruined  state  they  were  in,  and 
with  all  my  new-born  skill,  knew 
that  no  miraculous  inspiration,  even 
if  it  produced  a  fiddler,  could  bring 
forth  music  from  wood  alone.  Yet 
the  impulse  was  on  me  stronger 
than  ever;  and  absurd  as  it  may 
seem,  I  turned  to  Luigi  with  the 
request  on  my  lips  that  he  would 
re-string  the  useless  instrument. 

Luigi  had  been  watching  me  at- 
tentively ;  no  doubt  he  had  studied 
every  motion,  every  vagary  of  mine 
since  I  commenced  handling  the 
fiddle  again.  Seeing  me  turn  to- 
wards him,  he  sprang  from  his  seat, 
and  before  I  could  speak,  snatched 
the  fiddle  from  my  hands,  replacing 
it  at  once  in  its  case ;  then  closing 
the  cover,  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh  of 
relief.  I  had  no  time  to  entreat, 
remonstrate,  or  resist ;  but  as  he 


took  the  fiddle  from  me,  all  wish  to 
distinguish  myself  in  a  line  that 
was  not  my  own  left  me,  and  I 
almost  laughed  aloud  at  the  folly 
and  presumption  of  which  I  had 
been  mentally  guilty.  Yet  it  was 
strange — very  strange. 

"Ah,"  said  Luigi,  as  he  placed 
the  fiddle  out  of  sight  under  the 
table,  "  so  you  felt  it  also,  my 
friend  1 " 

"Felt  what?" 

"  The — I  don't  know  what  to 
call  it — the  power,  the  sorcery  of 
it." 

"  I  felt — don't  laugh  at  me — had 
the  strings  been  there,  I,  who  never 
played  a  fiddle  in  my  life,  could 
have  drawn  exquisite  music  from 
that  one.  What  does  it  mean  1 " 

Luigi  returned  no  answer  to  my 
inquiry,  but  said,  as  if  thinking 
aloud — 

"So  it  was  no  dream  of  mine. 
He,  the  cool,  collected  Englishman, 
— he  felt  it  also..  He  could  not  re- 
sist the  impulse.  It  was  no  dream 
— no  creation  of  my  fancy ;  would 
he  see  it,  I  wonder  ? " 

"  See  what  1"  I  asked,  curious  to 
know  what  his  wandering  sentences 
meant. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you.  You  would 
not  believe  me." 

"  But  what  do  you  mean  by  the 
sorcery  of  the  fiddle?  " 

"Did  I  say  sorcery? — Well,  I 
know  no  other  word  that  can  de- 
scribe it.  Although  I  tell  you  I 
believe  that  fiddle  is  the  finest  in 
the  world,  I  have  only  played  upon 
it  twice ;  and  the  second  time  I 
drew  my  knife  across  the  strings, 
that  I  might  never  again  be  tempt- 
ed to  play  upon  it  without  due  con- 
sideration." 

"What  is  its  history,  then? 
Where  did  you  get  it?"  I  asked, 
by  this  time  thinking  my  friend 
was  suffering  from  some  eccentricity 
that  genius  occasionally  exhibits. 
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"It  was  sent  me  originally  from 
London.  When  I  found  out  its 
secret,  I  begged  my  agent  in  Eng- 
land to  ascertain  its  history.  After 
some  trouble,  he  traced  it  to  a  house, 
•where,  for  many  years,  it  had  lain 
unnoticed  in  a  garret.  That  house 
had  once  been  a  lodging-house  ;  so 
doubtless  the  fiddle  had  belonged 
to  some  one  who  had  sojourned 
there  for  a  time.  I  could  learn  no 
more  about  it,  save  what  it  told 
me  in  its  music." 

I  saw  Luigi  was  far  away  from 
any  wish  to  jest,  so  paused  before 
I  asked  him  the  meaning  of  his 
last  sentence.  He  anticipated  me, 
and  said — 

"  You  wonder  at  my  words. 
Did  you  notice  nothing  else  strange 
about  it  1  " 

"  Only  a  dark  stain  inside  ;  as  if 
wine  had  been  spilt  into  it." 

"Ah!"  cried  Luigi,  excitedly, 
"  that  is  it !  that  is  the  secret — the 
meaning  of  the  power  it  holds.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  varnish  that 
fiddle  would  be  stained  outside  and 
inside.  That  stain  is  from  a  man's 
heart's  blood,  and  that  fiddle  can 
tell  how  and  why  he  died." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  I  do  not  expect  you  to — or  be- 
lieve me — why  should  you  1  What 
have  you,  an  unimaginative  Anglo- 
Saxon,  to  do  with  marvels  ?  How, 
in  the  centre  of  a  great,  cruel,  mate- 
rial city,  with  the  ceaseless  sound 
of  traffic  outside  our  windows, 
should  you  expect  anything  super- 
natural 1  It  may  be  I  only  dreamt 
it.  Perhaps  you  would  not  see  it. 
And  yet,  one  night  when  I  feel 
strong  enough,  we  will  take  the 
fiddle  from  its  case,  and  I  will  play 
it  to  you — I  who  have  not  laid  a 
finger  on  it  for  five  years  until  to- 
night. And  then,  if  its  music 
moves  you  as  it  moved  me,  I 
dreamt  no  dream.  If  not,  I  will 
say  it  was  a  dream,  and  I  may  at 


last  be  able  to  use  this  masterpiece 
of  Stradivarius." 

I  begged  him  to  name  an  early 
day  for  the  curious  performance, 
but  he  would  make  no  promise ; 
so  we  parted  for  the  night. 

A  month  passed  by  :  Luigi's 
London  engagement  terminated,  and 
he  was  now  going  to  win  fresh 
laurels  at  Berlin.  I  had  seen  him 
two  or  three  times  every  week,  but 
he  had  never  referred  to  the  con- 
versation which  had  taken  place 
upon  the  night  I  drew  the  strange 
violin  from  its  case  ;  nor  had  he 
offered  to  redeem  his  promise  on 
that  occasion.  I  had  ceased  to  think 
about  it,  or  indeed  only  remem- 
bered it  as  a  jest,  laughing  at  the 
idea  of  a  superstitious  man  not 
being  able  to  play  on  any  particu- 
lar fiddle.  Two  days  before  he 
left  England  he  wrote  me  asking 
me  to  dine  with  him  that  night  ; 
adding,  "  I  think  I  may  keep  my 
promise  of  playing  upon  the  Stra- 
divarius." 

We  dined  at  a  well-known  res- 
taurant, and  about  ten  o'clock  went 
to  Luigi's  rooms  to  finish  the  night. 
The  first  thing  I  saw,  upon  enter- 
ing, was  the  fiddle-case  lying  on 
the  table, — Luigi's  favourite  bow 
and  several  coils  of  strings  beside 
it.  We  sat  down  and  talked  on 
various  topics  for  about  an  hour, 
and  then  I  said — 

"  I  see  you  have  made  prepara- 
tions for  the  performance.  When 
do  you  intend  to  begin  1 " 

Luigi  drew  a  deep  breath.  "  ^Iy 
friend,"  he  said,  "  you  will  not 
blame  me  if  my  playing  agitates 
you ;  and  remember,  when  I  once 
commence  I  must  continue  to  the 
end.  It  is  no  pleasure  to  me — it 
is  rather  deadly  pain.  But  I  am 
curious,  and  would  satisfy  my 
doubts." 

He  was  so  much  in  earnest  that 
I  checked  the  laugh  his  solemn 
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manner  called  up,  and  merely  nod- 
ded acquiescence.  He  then  rose, 
and  saying,  "  We  must  not  be  in- 
terrupted," called  his  servant,  and 
after  giving  him  the  necessary 
instructions  locked  the  door,  plac- 
ing the  key  in  his  pocket.  He 
then  opened  the  mysterious  case, 
and  with  tender  hands  drew  forth 
the  violin.  His  nimble  fingers 
soon  detached  the  severed  strings, 
knotted  on  the  new  ones,  and  in 
the  course  of  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  instrument  was  ready,  and 
tuned  to  his  satisfaction.  I  felt,  as 
I  watched  him,  I  should  like  to 
take  the  violin  in  my  hands  once 
more,  to  see  if  the  strange  desire  I 
had  before  experienced  would  again 
come  over  me  —  but  hardly  liked 
to  ask  him  to  permit  me  to  do  so. 
And  now  all  was  ready — Luigi's 
critical  ear  satisfied  with  the  sound 
of  the  strings,  and  he  seemed  about 
to  strike  his  favourite  attitude. 
Yet  I  noticed  his  pale  face  was 
paler  than  usual,  and  the  hand 
poising  the  bow  seemed  tremulous ; 
and  as  I  looked  at  him,  a  sympa- 
thetic feeling  of  fear — a  dread  of 
something,  I  knew  not  what — crept 
over  me.  It  seemed  too  absurd, 
however,  to  be  disturbed  by  an  ex- 
citable Italian  playing  a  violin  in 
a  room  with  all  the  appliances  of 
modern  everyday  life  around  me ; 
so  I  laughed  away  the  feeling, 
placed  myself  in  my  favourite  atti- 
tude for  listening  to  the  master's 
performances — at  full  length  on  the 
sofa — and  was  prepared  to  give  my 
undivided  attention  to  the  music. 

And  yet,  for  a  while  Luigi  did 
not  commence,  although  he  saw  I 
had  resigned  myself  to  my  fate. 
He  had  placed  the  violin  under  his 
chin  ;  his  left-hand  fingers  were  on 
the  strings,  but  for  some  minutes 
he  contented  himself  with  beating  a 
sort  of  time,  or  rhythmical  measure, 
with  the  bow.  One  would  have 
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said  he  was  endeavouring  to  recall 
something  he  had  heard  once,  and 
only  imperfectly  remembered. 

"  What  theme  are  you  going  to 
play  to  me  1 "  I  asked. 

On  hearing  my  voice  he  looked 
at  me  vacantly,  and  only  upon  my 
repeating  the  question  did  he  seem 
aware  of  my  presence.  Then  with 
an  effort  he  said,  ceasing  not  to 
beat  time  the  while — 

"Ah,  that  I  do  not  know.  I 
am  no  longer  my  own  master ;  I 
cannot  choose.  Let  me  beg  of  you 
not  to  interrupt  me  again,  my 
friend." 

I  said  no  more,  but  watched  him 
with  anxious  eyes.  The  left-hand 
fingers  slipped,  slid,  and  danced 
in  dumb  show  up  and  down  the 
strings,  the  bow  for  ever  beating 
time.  A  sort  of  shiver  passed 
over  him ;  then,  drawing  himself 
up,  he  swept  the  bow  across  the 
strings,  and  the  fiddle,  silent  for  so 
many  years,  found  tongue  at  last. 

A  weird  strain,  commanding  the 
listener's  attention  at  once — a  strain 
I  knew  I  had  never  heard  before. 
So  curious  the  opening  lars  sounded, 
that,  had  I  dared,  I  should  have 
said  several  well-established  rules 
of  harmony  were  outraged.  And 
yet,  in  spite  of  its  peculiarity,  I 
knew  that  he  who  created  that 
music  was  a  master  in  the  art.  It 
was  not  Wagner,  I  was  sure,  al- 
though somewhat  of  his  remark- 
able power  of  expression,  and  of 
moving  the  mind  without  the  aid 
of  melody,  was  present.  The  first 
thirty  bars,  or  so,  appeared  to  me 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  an  overture, 
heralding  the  performance  to  follow. 
In  snatches  of  mystic  music  the 
violin  spoke  of  joy  and  sorrow, 
pain  and  pleasure,  love  and  hate, 
hope  and  fear ;  and  as  my  own 
thoughts  responded  to  the  varied 
emotions,  I  lay  and  wondered  who 
could  have  written  the  muac,  af- 
3  D 
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fecting  me  so  ;  and  thought  how- 
fortunate  the  unknown  composer 
was  to  have  such  an  exponent  of 
his  ideas  as  Luigi.  Yet,  as  I  looked 
at  the  latter,  it  struck  me  his  style 
of  playing  to-night  was  different 
from  usual.  Faultless  though  the 
execution  was — marvellous  as  were 
the  strains  those  facile  fingers  drew 
forth — the  whole  manner  of  the 
man  seemed  to  be  mechanical,  ut- 
terly at  variance  with  the  fire  and 
dash  that  ever  characterised  his 
performances.  The  skill  was  there, 
but,  for  once,  the  soul  was  wanting. 
With  the  exception  of  his  hands 
and  arms,  he  stood  so  still  he  might 
have  been  a  statue.  He  played  as 
one  in  a  trance,  and  his  eyes  with 
a  fixed  look  were  ever  directed  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  apartment. 
Swifter  and  swifter  his  arm  flew 
backwards  and  forwards  —  more 
strange,  eccentric,  and  weird  the 
music  became — stronger  in  its  ex- 
pression, plainer  in  its  eloquence, 
more  thrilling  in  its  intensity,  and 
ever  exercising  its  powerful  spell 
on  the  hearer.  At  last,  with  a 
sort  of  impulse,  I  turned  my  eyes 
from  the  player  and  looked  in  the 
direction  he  looked.  Suddenly 
the  music  changed.  There  was 
no  lack  of  melody  now.  A  soft, 
soothing,  haunting  measure  began 
— a  sort  of  dreamy  far-away  tune  ; 
and  as  its  gentle  cadences  fell  on 
my  ear,  hitherto  kept  in  a  state  of 
irritating,  if  not  unpleasing,  expec- 
tation, my  thoughts  began  to  wan- 
der to  old  and  half- forgotten  scenes 
— distant  events  came  to  my  mind 
— recollections  of  vanished  faces, 
once  familiar,  flocked  around  me, — 
all  things  seemed  growing  misty 
and  indistinct,  and  I  felt  as  one 
sinking  into  sleep — the  sort  of 
sleep  that  one  can  almost  realise 
and  enjoy. 

It  was  not  to  be,  however.     A 
few   harsh   notes   from   the  fiddle, 


sounding  like  a  warning  or  admoni- 
tion, recalled  me  to  wakefulness : 
and  as  my  straying  thoughts  col- 
lected themselves,  that  lulling  song 
began  again. 

And  yet,  if  fully  awake  and  con- 
scious, where  was  II  The  scene 
was  entirely  changed ;  and  although 
I  knew  I  was  still  lying  where  I 
had  at  first  placed  myself — although 
I  could  hear  within  a  few  feet  of 
me  the  unceasing  melody  of  Luigi's 
violin  —  I  was  now  looking  into 
a  strange  apartment,  even  as  one 
looks  into  the  representation  of  a 
room  on  the  stage ;  and  I  knew  I 
was  dreaming  no  dream.  It  could 
be  none ;  for,  as  I  gazed,  I  felt  a 
feeling  of  utter  astonishment — and 
that  feeling  is  always  absent  from 
a  dream,  however  marvellous  its 
features  may  be.  Yet,  lying  there, 
and  in  as  full  possession  of  my 
faculties  as  I  am  at  the  moment  of 
writing  these  words,  I  saw,  opened 
as  it  were  before  me,  a  strange 
room,  and  one  I  could  in  no  way 
connect  with  any  chamber  I  was  in 
the  habit  of  entering.  It  appeared 
to  be  a  large,  lofty  apartment ;  and 
if  I  was  looking  at  a  vision,  neither 
the  room  nor  its  belongings  pre- 
sented any  appearance  of  unreality. 
The  latter,  indeed,  gave  the  idea  ot 
wealth  and  comfort.  The  furniture 
was  after  the  fashion  of  the  early 
part  of  this  century.  The  chairs 
were  covered  with  costly  old  bro- 
cade ;  and  a  short,  square  piano- 
forte— then  the  highest  type  of  the 
maker's  art — stood  open  against  one 
wall.  And  as,  with  the  sound  of 
the  violin  ever  near  me,  I  noted 
these  things  and  waited  for  what 
was  to  come,  I  knew — although  I 
did  not  attempt  it — I  was  utterly 
powerless  to  turn  my  eyes  from  the 
phantom  scene  before  me,  even  to 
ascertain  whether  it  could  be  that 
Luigi  saw  the  things  I  saw. 

Another  change  in  the  wonder- 
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working  music.  A  long  rippling 
legato  passage,  sweeping  into  a  ten- 
der, passionate,  pleading  strain — 
the  eloquent  notes  speaking  of  joy 
and  fear  mingled.  As  my  heart 
followed  and  understood  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  musician,  I  whispered 
to  myself,  "  This  is  love."  As  if  in 
answer  to  my  thoughts,  the  door 
of  the  phantom  room  opened,  and 
two  figures  entered — a  lady  and  a 
gentleman.  Both  wore  the  dresses 
of  that  period  to  which  I  have  as- 
signed the  date  of  the  furniture, 
and  both  were  young.  Like  the 
objects  around  them,  there  was 
nothing  in  their  appearance  ghost- 
like or  supernatural.  Their  limbs 
looked  as  firm  and  round  as  my 
own.  It  was  some  little  time  be- 
fore I  could  take  my  eyes  from  the 
girl.  She  was  supremely  beautiful 
— tall  and  fair,  with  a  delicate,  re- 
fined face ;  and  the  robe  she  wore 
plainly  showed  the  exquisite  pro- 
portions of  her  figure.  Her  com- 
panion was  handsome,  and  his  fea- 
tures wore  an  expression  of  melan- 
choly pride.  I  noticed  he  carried 
under  his  left  arm  a  violin,  and 
something  told  me  he  was  a  French- 
man. With  great  courtesy  he  led 
the  girl  to  a  seat,  and,  as  if  in  obe- 
dience to  a  request  of  hers,  com- 
menced playing  the  instrument. 
Still  the  same  sweet  strain  fell  on 
my  ears  ;  but  a  stranger  thing  than 
any  I  had  yet  noticed  was  that,  as 
he  played,  the  sound  seemed  to 
come  from  his  violin,  and  Luigi's 
was  dumb.  And  as  he  played,  the 
girl  looked  up  at  him  with  admir- 
ing eyes.  He  ceased  at  last,  and 
Luigi's  fiddle  immediately  resumed 
the  melody,  without  a  moment's 
break.  Then  I  saw  the  phantom 
place  the  violin  and  bow  in  the 
girl's  hands,  instructing  her  how  to 
hold  them;  and  I  knew  that  dur- 
ing the  lesson,  his  voice  as  well  as 
his  eyes  made  avowal  of  his  passion- 


ate love.  I  saw  his  fingers  linger 
on  hers  as  he  placed  them  on  the 
strings ;  I  saw  the  blush  deepen 
upon  her  cheek,  the  lashes  droop 
over  her  downcast  eyes,  end  then 
I  saw  him  lean  over  and  press  his 
lips  to  the  fair  white  hand  holding 
the  bow  ;  whilst  the  music  near 
me,  sinking  almost  to  silence,  and 
tremulous  as  if  a  man's  future  lay 
on  those  vibrating  strings,  told  me 
he  sought  hie  fate  at  her  lips.  He 
threw  himself  at  her  feet,  and  I 
saw  the  girl  bend  over  him,  and 
placing  her  arms  around  his  neck, 
kiss  his  forehead,  whilst  high  and 
loud  rose  the  song  of  sweet  triumph 
from  those  impassioned  chords, 
doubtful  of  her  love  no  longer. 

Again  the  strain  changed  —  a 
song  of  love  no  longer :  a  few 
notes  of  warning,  melting  into  a 
strain  that  foretold  and  spoke  of 
sorrow.  Again  I  saw  the  door  of 
the  apartment  open,  and,  with  a 
hasty  step,  another  man  entered. 
He,  too,  wae  young  and  powerfully 
built,  with  an  intensely  English 
face.  Yet  I  could  trace  in  his 
harder  features  a  resemblance,  such 
as  a  brother  might  bear,  to  the  girl 
before  me.  As  he  entered,  the 
lovers  sprang  to  their  feet ;  then, 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands, 
the  girl  sank  upon  a  chair,  whilst 
her  companion  faced  the  new-comer 
with  an  air  as  haughty  as  his  own, 
and  words  of  scorning,  of  contempt, 
of  shaming,  of  defiance,  were  hurled 
from  man  to  man.  True,  I  heard 
them  not — all  the  phantasmagoria 
came  before  me  in  dumb  show ;  but 
the  varied  tones  of  the  violin  told 
me  all  that  passed  between  the  two 
men  as  truly  as  though  their  voices 
smote  upon  my  ear ;  and,  as  the 
wild  music  culminated  in  a  fierce 
crescendo  of  thrilling  power,  the 
two  men  grappled  in  their  rage, 
and  the  girl  sprang  to  her  feet  and 
ran  wildly  to  the  door.  For  a  mo- 
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ment  all  grew  misty,  and  the  phan- 
tom actors  of  my  vision  were  hidden 
from  my  sight.  "When  they  reap- 
peared I  saw  the  young  Frenchman 
quitting  the  room,  with  blood  trick- 
ling down  his  pale  cheek,  and  as, 
with  a  look  of  undying  hate  on  his 
face,  he  closed  the  door  hehind 
him,  the  room  and  all  faded  from 
my  sight. 

But  no  pause  in  the  music  ;  still 
those  weird  notes  weaving  the 
mystic  spell  that  chained  me. 
Leaving  me  no  time  to  reflect  on 
what  I  had  seen,  but  enforcing  my 
attention  to  the  drama  acted  before 
me,  the  fiery  crescendo  sank  in  a 
dull  sullen  theme,  almost  colourless 
when  compared  wit,h  the  foregoing 
numbers ;  then,  as  with  dissolv- 
ing views  where  one  scene  grows 
through  another  that  fades,  I  began 
to  realise  that  I  looked  into  another 
room — one  very  different  from  the 
first.  It  was  evidently,  from  the 
slanting  roof  and  small  window, 
an  attic,  and  its  contents  spoke  of 
poverty.  A  bedstead  with  thread- 
bare hangings  occupied  one  corner, 
and  in  the  centre,  at  a  square  table 
littered  with  sheets  of  music,  sat 
the  young  Frenchman.  His  brow 
was  contracted,  and  the  wound 
yet  fresh  on  his  cheek.  He  was 
writing,  and  through  the  medium 
of  the  music  I  knew  the  pur- 
port of  his  epistle  as  well  as 
if  I  had  looked  over  his  shoul- 
der. It  was  a  challenge  —  a 
challenge,  he  stated,  his  late  antag- 
onist dare  not  decline,  as  the  writer 
was  of  even  more  noble  family  than 
the  man  who  had  insulted  him. 
Having  written  the  letter,  he  rose 
and  paced  the  small  room,  deep  in 
thought.  As  his  steps  went  back- 
wards and  forwards  across  the  limi- 
ted space, — as  his  thoughts  grew 
black  with  hate  as  he  remembered 
the  insult  he  had  suffered,  or  grew 
bright  with  love  as  he  pictured  the 


fair  girl  who  pledged  herself  to 
him, — so  truthfully  did  the  delicate 
gradations  of  the  music  harmonise 
with  them,  that  I  could  feel  every 
emotion  stirring  his  heart,  at  times 
almost  identifying  myself  with  him 
— making  his  joy,  his  sorrow,  mine. 
After  what  seemed  to  be  hours,  he 
took  up  the  violin  that  lay  on  the 
table  near  him,  and  commenced 
playing.  As  before,  I  say,  the 
sound  came  from,  him,  whether 
Luigi's  hands  produced  it  or  not  ; 
and  as  he  played,  the  music,  at 
first  fierce,  stern,  and  harsh,  grad- 
ually toned  down  until  it  became 
dreamy  and  lulling, — until  at  last 
he  threw  himself  on  his  poor  bed, 
and  Luigi's  violin  resumed  the 
strain — the  soft,  soothing  measure 
I  have  before  mentioned,  telling 
of  placid  sleep. 

Another  change  —  hard,  sharp, 
staccato  passages.  I  was  now  look- 
ing— it  might  be  from  a  window — 
on  a  wide  expanse  of  smooth  green 
turf.  As  before,  the  scene  was  so 
real,  so  material,  that  I  might  have 
stepped  out  on  the  sward.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  locality  I  could 
identify.  A  wall  and  some  palings, 
I  remember,  were  on  the  left  hand ; 
a  belt  of  trees  on  the  right.  As  I 
looked,  I  saw  figures  at  some  little 
distance.  Two  men  in  their  shirt- 
sleeves were  engaged  in  a  deadly 
duel.  They  were  not  so  far  away 
but  I  could  distinguish  their  fea- 
tures plainly ;  and  I  knew  they 
were  the  two  men  I  had  seen 
grapple  in  the  room.  As  their 
flashing  blades,  slender  as  serpents, 
twined  in  and  out;  as  they  thrust 
and  parritd,  advanced  and  re- 
treated, —  the  mysterious  music 
entered  fully  into  the  fray,  ac- 
companying every  stroke,  till,  as 
the  arm  of  one  of  the  combatants 
sank  to  his  side,  helpless — pierced 
by  his  antagonist's  blade — it  swelled 
to  a  strain  of  exultation.  It  was 
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the  Englishman  who  was  wound- 
ed ;  and  as  the  sword  dropped  from 
his  grasp,  his  opponent  with  diffi- 
culty checked  the  impulse  urging 
him  to  drive  his  weapon  through 
his  unguarded  breast ;  then,  seeing 
he  was  quite  unable  to  renew  the 
combat,  bowed  •  with  cold  polite- 
ness, sheathed  his  sword,  and  turned 
away,  leaving  the  wounded  man 
to  the  care  of  his  second.  As  the 
Frenchman  vanished  from  my  sight 
among  the  trees  at  the  right  hand, 
the  scene  grew  blurred  and  faded 
— only  the  spell  of  the  music  con- 
tinued ever. 

The  dismal  measure  and  the  dis- 
mal garret  once  more.  As  I  look 
at  the  poverty-stricken  room,  the 
music,  eloquent  as  before,  in  some 
hidden  manner  makes  me  aware 
that  months  have  passed  since  I 
last  looked  at  it.  The  young 
Frenchman  is  present.  Indeed,  I 
begin  now  to  understand  that  no 
scene  can  come  beneath  my  eyes 
unless  he  be  an  actor  in  it.  It 
is  his  life,  his  love,  the  violin  in 
its  own  marvellous  tongue  relates. 
I  wait  with  interest  now.  I  have 
no  time  to  wonder  at  or  speculate 
on  what  I  have  seen;  no  time  to 
endeavour  to  explain  the  phantom 
scenes  and  actors  the  song  of  the 
Stradivarius  has  brought  before  me. 
I  feel  no  fear — curiosity  and  excite- 
ment only.  Luigi's  presence  I  have 
forgotten,  so  intent  am  I  upon  the 
drama  played  before  me. 

The  young  man,  I  notice,  is 
handsome  as  ever,  but  paler, 
thinner,  and  careworn.  What  is 
the  music  saying  now  in  that 
strange  speech  I  can  interpret  so 
readily?  Poverty  and  hopeless- 
ness, loss  of  love,  and  with  that 
loss  the  wish  to  rise  to  fame. 

He  is  writing;  but  the  paper 
before  him  this  time  is  a  score 
— the  score  of  a  work  he  once 
thought  would  hand  his  name 


down  to  future  times.  Well  I 
know,  as  I  watch  him,  that  music 
will  never  be  given  to  the  world. 
I  know  it  is  night ;  and  to  kill  his 
bitter  thoughts  he  is  sitting  down 
and  working  without  interest  at  his 
uncompleted  score.  As  I  watch 
him,  grieving  at  his  grief,  weird 
and  dreamy  and  unearthly  sounds 
Luigi's  violin  —  bar  after  bar  of 
the  music  monotonous  and  sad. 
Then  of  a  sudden  it  wakes  to  fresh 
life  with  a  sort  of  expression  of 
keen  surprise,  and  the  young  man 
raises  his  head  from  the  work  that 
interests  him  no  more,  and  the  door 
of  his  poor  dwelling  opens.  A  few 
bars  of  that  haunting  melody,  that 
had  caused  me  to  whisper  "  this  is 
love,"  merge  into  a  strain  of  plaintive 
hopelessness,  and  the  fair  girl  enters. 
She  is  closely  veiled,  and  enveloped 
in  a  long  dark  cloak,  and  as  she 
raises  the  veil  from  her  face  and 
looks  at  him  with  sad  and  wistful 
eyes,  the  man's  heart  responds  to 
the  impassioned  strings  and  vibrates 
with  love,  hopeless  though  it  be. 
For  I  know  that  ere  two  days  are 
past  she  will  wed  another,  and  the 
man  knows  it,  and,  crushing  down 
his  love,  curses  her  in  his  heart 
for  her  faithlessness.  He  stands 
helpless  in  his  surprise  at  seeing 
her  for  a  moment  after  her  entry, 
and  then,  with  a  grand  air  of  calm 
politeness,  handing  her  to  one  of 
the  crazy  chairs  that  furnished 
his  poor  room,  waits,  with  a  cold 
face,  to  learn  the  object  of  her  visit. 
Then  the  woman — or  the  music — 
pleads  in  pathetic  strains  for  par- 
don and  forgiveness — pleads  the 
pressure  put  upon  her  by  friends — 
pleads  her  utter  helplessness  in  their 
hands, — yet  tells  him,  even  with 
the  wedding-ring  waiting  to  en- 
circle her  linger,  that  he  alone,  the 
exiled,  poverty-stricken  Frenchman, 
owns  the  love  her  heart  can  give. 
And  as  the  tears  fall  from  her 
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eyes,  the  man  waves  his  arm  round 
the  squalid  room,  and  showing  with 
that  gesture  his  utter  poverty  and 
hopelessness,  commends,  with  a 
bitter  sneer,  the  course  she  has 
taken,  or  been  compelled  to  take, 
and  asks  how  he  could  expect  the 
daughter  of  a  noble  English  family 
to  share  such  a  home  and  such  a  lot 
as  his.  I  see  the  girl  hesitate,  falter, 
and  tremble,  and  as  she  rise?,  the 
man  with  a  calm  air  and  forced 
composure  opens  the  door.  Weep- 
ing bitterly  she  leaves  him;  and  as 
he  closes  the  rickety  door  upon 
her,  a  wail  of  music,  more  mournful 
than  words  can  describe,  lingers  in 
the  air,  bringing  the  tears  to  my 
eyes,  and  the  man  kneels  down 
and  kisses  the  very  boards  on 
which  her  feet  had  rested. 

With  the  mirthless  smile  upon 
his  face  he  sits  down  thinking, 
thinking;  and  the  music,  playing 
ever,  gives  me  his  thoughts.  As 
I  read  them  I  shudder,  knowing 
how  every  fresh  departure  tends 
ever  and  only  to  the  same  end — 
what  has  he  to  do  with  life  any 
longer  1 — he  the  last  descendant  of 
a  noble  French  family,  his  sove- 
reign an  exile,  his  lands  and  pos- 
sessions confiscated  or  squandered, 
and  now  he  lies  starving,  or  soon 
to  be  starving,  in  a  London  attic. 
Even  the  fame,  he  once  hoped  to 
win  as  a  musician  is  far  off;  and 
if  ever  to  be  won,  is  it  worth 
struggling  for?  The  past,  to  him, 
is  full  of  agonising  recollections 
of  relatives  and  friends  whose  blood 
has  slaked  the  guillotine's  thirst. 
The  present  is  misery.  The  future, 
now  that  the  dream  of  love  he  had 
dared  for  a  while  to  dream,  is  dis- 
pelled, hopeless — what,  indeed,  has 
he  to  do  with  life  any  longer?  If 
he  knows  not  how  to  live,  at  least 
he  knows  how  to  die. 

Ever  with  the  same  dreary 
thoughts  in  his  mind,  I  see  him 


take  the  bulky  score,  the  result  of 
months,  it  may  be  years,  of  labour, 
and  deliberately  tear  sheet  after 
sheet  to  pieces,  until  the  floor  is 
littered  with  the  fragments.  And 
as  his  action  tells  me  he  renounces 
hope,  love,  and  fame,  I  know  I  am 
fated  to  see  an  awful  sight,  but  am 
powerless  to  move  my  eyes  from 
the  scene.  For  yet  the  melancholy 
notes  sound ;  and  I  know  until 
Luigi's  hands  are  still,  I  am  fettered 
by  the  spell  the  music  weaves.  I 
am  watching  the  man,  or  the  phan- 
tom, with  concentrated  interest. 
The  last  page  of  the  score  falls  in 
tatters  to  the  ground,  and  seated 
still  in  the  chair  he  had  placed  for 
the  girl,  he  stretches  out  his  hand, 
seeking  for  something  amongst  the 
papers  on  the  table.  Well  I  know 
the  object  he  seeks — a  «mall  knife, 
with  an  elaborately  chased  silver 
handle, — a  relic,  doubtless,  of  for- 
mer riches.  To-morrow  even  that 
would  have  been  sold  to  provide 
the  bare  necessities  of  the  life  he 
ceases  to  care  for.  He  opens  it, 
passes  his  fingers  across  the  keen 
edge,  and  removing  his  coat,  turns 
up  his  shirt-sleeve  to  the  shoulder, 
and  deliberately  severs  a  large  vein 
or  artery  in  his  arm.  Oh,  that 
maddening  music  !  —  encouraging, 
tempting,  even  applauding  his  crime 
of  self-destruction  !  I  see,  and 
sicken  at  the  sight,  the  first  red  rush 
of  blood  from  his  white  arm  ;  and 
then,  drip,  drip,  drip,  follow  the 
large  quick- falling  drops.  So  real, 
so  horrible  is  the  vision,  that  I 
can  even  note  the  crimson  pool  form- 
ing amid  the  tattered  paper  cover- 
ing the  floor.  Will  the  fatal  music 
never  end  1  Minutes  are  hours  as 
I  watch  the  face  grow  whiter  and 
whiter  as  the  man  sits  bleeding 
to  death.  Now,  whilst  I  long  to 
faint  and  lose  the  dreadful  sight, 
he  rises,  and  with  tottering  steps 
walks  across  the  room  and  takes 
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up  the  violin.  With  the  life-blood 
streaming  from  his  left  arm,  once 
more,  and  for  the  last  time,  he 
makes  the  instrument  speak  j  and 
again,  I  say,  the  music  comes  from 
him  and  not  from  Luigi.  As  he 
plays,  even,  whilst  I  wait  for  what 
must  follow,  I  know  that  such 
rare  music  was  never  heard  on 
earth  as  the  strain  I  listen  to — 
fancying  the  while  I  can.  see 
the  eager  wings  of  Death  hovering 
around  the  player.  "What  can  I 
compare  it  to  ?  A  poet  would  term 
it  the  death-song  of  the  swan.  It 
is  the  death-song  of  a  genius — one 
whom  the  world  never  knew:  whose 
own  rash  act  has  extinguished  the 
sacred  flame.  Strong  and  wild  and 
wonderful  rises  the  music,  for  a 
while.  Now  it  sinks  lower,  lower, 
and  lower.  Now  it  is  so  soft  I 
can  scarcely  hear  it ;  it  is  ehbing 
to  silence,  even  as  the  heart's-hlood 
is  ehbing  to  death.  The  face  grows 
ghastly ;  the  head  sinks  upon  the 
breast ;  the  eyes  flicker  like  the 
dying  flame  of  a  candle ;  the  violin 
drops  from  the  reddened  hand,  and 
the  man  falls  sideways  from  his 
chair  to  the  ground,  even  as  Luigi's 
violin  completes  the  bar  his  fall 
had  broken  off  in  the  middle ;  and 
as  it  sums  up  the  tragedy  in  one 
long-sustained  passage  of  hopeless 
grief,  I  see  the  bloodless,  white 
face  of  the  man,  now  dead,  or  soon 
to  be  dead,  lying  on  the  ruddy 
floor ;  whilst  the  left  arm,  motion- 
less now,  rests  as  it  had  fallen, 
across  the  violin  those  nerveless 
fingers  had  at  last  been  fain  to 
drop. 

The  music  stopped  —  the  spell 
was  ended.  So  powerfully  was  I 
wrought  upon  by  the  last  vision 
I  had  seen,  that  the  moment  my 
limbs  resumed  their  freedom,  I 
rushed  forward  and  fell  fainting  on 
the  very  spot  it  seemed  to  me  the 
man  had  died.  When  I  recovered 


consciousness,  I  found  Luigi  bend- 
ing over  me,  and  sponging  my  face 
with  cold  water.  He  was  pale  and 
agitated,  and  seemed  scarcely  able 
to  stand  from  physical  exhaustion. 
I  rose,  and  with  a  shudder  looked 
towards  that  part  of  the  room  where 
the  phantasmagoria  had  appeared. 
Nothing  was  there  to  move  ine 
now.  The  familiar  wall  -  paper, 
the  pictures  I  had  so  often  scanned, 
alone  met  my  eye.  As  I  gazed 
round,  Luigi,  in  a  whisper,  asked — 

"You  saw  it  all,  then,  as  I 
did?" 

"  I  saw  it  all :  could  it  have 
been  a  dream  ? " 

He  shook  his  head.  "  If  so, 
three  times  have  I  dreamed  it,  and 
each  time  alike  in  every  detail. 
The  first  time,  I  said,  '  It  must  be 
a  dream ; '  the  second  time,  '  It 
may  be  fancy.'  But  what  can  I 
say  now,  when  another  sees  it 
also  ? " 

I  could  give  him  no  answer — I 
could  offer  no  explanation — only, 
I  asked — 

"Why  did  you  not  cease  play- 
ing, and  spare  me  that  last  sight1? " 

"I  could  not.  It  was  your  im- 
pulse to  play  on  that  violin,  when 
first  you  saw  it,  led  me  to  think 
its  strange  power  would  act  on 
another  besides  myself,  and  in- 
duced me  to  go  through  it  all 
once  more.  But  it  will  tell  its 
story  to  no  one  else." 

I  turned  inquiringly,  and  seeing 
on  the  carpet  a  mass  of  small  splin- 
ters of  wood,  mixed  with  tangled 
strings  and  pegs,  knew  what  he 
meant.  This,  then,  was  the  end  of 
the  masterpiece  of  Stradivarius. 

"  And  you  mean  to  say  you  had 
no  power  to  cease  when  once  you 
began1?  —  were  compelled  to  play 
through  the  whole  tragedy?" 

"  I  had  no  power  to  stop.  Some 
force  irresistible  compelled  me.  I 
was  but  an  instrument ;  and  absurd 
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as  it  seems,  I  believe  that  you,  with 
no  knowledge  of  the  art,  would 
have  played  just  as  I  did." 

"  But  the  music  1 "  I  asked.  "  The 
wonderful  music  ? " 

"  That,  to  me,"  replied  Luigi,  "  is 
the  strangest  thing  of  all.  Neither 
you  nor  I  can  recall  a  single  bar  of 
it.  Even  those  two  or  three  melo- 
dies which,  as  we  heard  them,  we 
thought  would  haunt  us,  have  van- 
ished." 

And  it  was  so.  Try  how  I  would, 
I  could  fashion  no  tune  at  all  like 
them. 

"It  bears  out  what  I  told  yon," 
said  Luigi,  in  conclusion.  "  I  was 
simply  an  instrument.  Indeed  it 
seemed  the  whole  time  not  I,  but 
another  was  playing.  But  here  is 
an  end  of  it." 

Then,  late  as  the  hour  was,  we 
kindled  a  small  fire,  and  consumed 
every  atom  of  the  violin,  which 
held,  in  some  mysterious,  inexpli- 
cable way,  the  story  of  a  man's  love 
and  death. 

We  parted  at  last.  Luigi  left 
England  as  arranged,  and  has  not 
yet  revisited  it. 


Is  there  any  sequel  to  my  in- 
credible story  ?  None  that  will 
throw  any  light  upon  it,  or  enable 
me — as,  indeed,  I  have  little  hope 
— to  win  the  reader's  belief.  Only, 
some  time  afterwards,  I  saw  in  the 
house  of  a  man, — known  by  name 
at  least  to  all  who  are  familiar  with 
the  titles  of  the  great  ones  of  the 
land, — the  portrait  of  a  lady.  It 
was  that  of  his  mother,  who  had 
died  a  few  years  after  her  marriage  ; 
and  if  the  painter's  skill  had  not 
erred,  it  was  also  the  portrait  of  the 
phantom-woman  I  had  seen  twice 
that  night  in  the  visions  the  weird 
music  brought  before  me.  Every 
•feature  was  so  stamped  upon  my 
memory,  I  could  not  be  mistaken. 
And  yet  I  did  not  trouble  to  inquire 
into  her  private  history.  Even  if  I 
could  have  learnt  it,  it  could  tell 
me  no  more  than  I  knew  already. 
The  history  of  her  love  and  its 
tragic  ending — doubtless  a  sealed 
page  in  her  life — had  been  fully 
displayed  to  me  as  I  lay  in  Luigi's 
room  listening  to  the  varying  strains 
of  the  haunted  Stradivarius. 
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WORDS     OF     WISDOM      FROM     GOETHE. 
RULE     OF     LIFE. 

WOULDST  them  be  a  happy  liver, 

Let  the  past  be  past  for  ever  ! 

Fret  not,  when  prigs  and  pedants  bore  you  ; 

Enjoy  the  good  that's  set  before  you ; 

But  chiefly  hate  no  man  ;   the  rest 

Leave  thou  to  God,  who  knows  what's  best. 


LIFE     THE     SCHOOL     OF     MANHOOD. 

A  noble  man  may  to  a  narrow  sphere 

Not  owe  his  training.     In  his  country  he 

And  in  the  world  must  learn  to  be  at  home, 

And  bear  both  praise  and  blame,  and  by  long  proof 

Of  contest  and  collision  nicely  know 

Himself  and  others, — not  in  solitude, 

Cradling  his  soul  in  dreams  of  fair  conceit. 

A  foe  will  not,  a  true  friend  dare  not,  spare  him  ; 

And  thus  in  strife  of  well-tried  powers  he  grows, 

Feels  what  he  is,  and  feels  himself  a  man. 


KNOWLEDGE    OF    MEJf. 

No  man  fears  men,  but  he  who  knows  them  not; 
And  he  who  shuns  them  may  not  hope  to  know  them. 


THE     WISDOM     OF     LIFE. 

Use  well  the  moment;   what  the  hour 
Brings  for  thy  use  is  in  thy  power ; 
And  what  thou  best  canst  understand, 
Is  just  the  thing  lies  nearest  to  thy  hand. 


PATIENCE. 

Nay,  don't  lose  heart ;   small  men  and  mighty  nations, 
Have  learned  a  great  deal  when  they  practise  patience. 


LIES. 

"Would  you  tell  lies  to  cheat  the  people  ?     No  ! 
I'm  a  plain  man,  and  tell  you  plainly — No  ! 
But  if  you  will  tell  lies,  cut  a  broad  slice 
With  a  free  hand,  and  don't  be  over-nice ! 
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THE     GOLDEN     AGE. 

My  friend,  your  golden  age  is  gone, 

But  good  men  still  can  bring  it  back  again  ; 

Rather,  if  I  must  speak  the  truth,  I'll  say 

The  golden  age  of  which  the  poet  sings 

In  flattering  phrase,  this  age  at  no  time  was 

On  Earth  one  whit  more  than  it  is  to-day ; 

And,  if  it  ever  was,  'twas  only  so, 

As  all  good  men  can  bring  it  back  to-morrow. 

SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 

'Tis  no  doubt  pleasant 
Ourselves  with  our  own  selves  to  occupy, 
Were  but  the  profit  equal  to  the  pleasure. 
Inwardly  no  man  can  his  inmost  self 
Discern  ;  the  gauge  that  from  himself  he  takes 
Measures  him  now  too  small,  and  now  too  great. 
Only  in  man  man  knows  himself,  and  only 
Life  teaches  each  man  what  each  man  is  worth. 


QUARRELS. 

When  two  men  quarrel,  who  owns  the  coolest  head 
Is  most  to  blame. 


-GOOD    SOCIETY. 

Header. 

What  means  this  rabble  of  low  people  here — 

Quack  doctor,  juggler,  beggar,  gondolier? 

Hast  seen  no  good  society,  that  you 

Should  waste  good  verse  on  such  uncultured  crew  ? 

Poet. 

Oh  yes  !  your  good  society,  in  the  mint 

Of  courts  'tis  coined,  and  very  well  I  know  it ; 

So  fine  and  featureless,  it  leaves  no  hint 
For  smallest  touch  of  nature  to  a  poet. 

SELF-LIMITATION. 

The  smallest  man  may  be  complete,  if  he  confine  his  activity  within 
the  natural  range  of  his  capacities  and  dexterities ;  but  even  superior 
talents  will  be  obscured,  defeated,  and  destroyed,  if  this  indispensable 
instinct  of  self-limitation  is  wanting.  Mistakes  arising  from  this  defect 
will  come  more  and  more  to  the  front  in  modern  times ;  for  who  shall 
be  able  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  an  age,  living  under  the  stimulus  of 
a  constant  high  pressure,  and  the  excitement  of  a  hot-spurred  progression? 
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THE    WORLD,    AND    HOW    TO    USE    IT. 

Live  with  the  world  whoso  has  nerve 
To  make  the  world  his  purpose  serve  ; 
But,  if  you  leave  your  lofty  level 
To  do  the  world's  vile  command, 
You  were  as  well  to  let  the  devil 
Keep  all  your  gear  in  hand. 

CONSCIENCE    AND    ACTION. 

The  man  of  action  has  no  conscience  in  the  moment  of  action ;  only 
the  observer  passes  a  severe  judgment. 

PROPHETS. 

Who  spouts  his  message  to  the  wilderness 
Lightens  his  soul,  and  feels  one  burden  less  : 
But  to  the  people  preach,  and  you  will  find 
They'll  pay  you  back  with  thanks  ill  to  your  mind. 

MONUMENTS. 

The  marble  bears  his  name,  and  tells  his  story. 
But  you'll  forgive  me,  if  I  hint  the  truth  : 
You  gild  the  monument  in  honest  sooth, 
Not  for  his  honour,  but  for  your  own  glory. 

ENVY. 

Envy  must  be  :  e'en  let  her  feed  her  grudge  ! 
Truth  will  shine  out,  when  time  shall  be  the  judge; 
'Tis  an  old  use  that  hath  been,  and  will  be, 
That  where  the  sun  his  liberal  light  may  throw, 
The  heat  comes  with  it,  and  the  grass  will  grow. 

YOUTH. 

Who  may  be  proud  1  the  young :  for  why  ]  the  pride 
Of  life  is  theirs,  and  Time  is  on  their  side. 

DIVIDE    ET    IMPERA. 

Divide  and  rule,  the  politician  cries  ; 
Unite  and  lead,  is  watchword  of  the  wise. 

SLANDER. 

Go  north  and  south  on  German  ground, 

Eastward  and  westward  wander, 
Two  nasty  things  you'll  find  abound — 

Tobacco-smoke,  and  slander. 

UTOPIA. 

Your  lazy  loon,  if  dainty  pigeons 
Up  to  his  mouth  well  roasted  flew, 
He  would  not  taste  them,  no,  not  he, 
Unless  well  carved  and  served  up  too  ! 
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PERVERSITY. 


An  ill-starred  devil  is  the  man, 
Who  will  not  do  the  thing  he  can ; 
And  what  he  can't,  with  blind  ambition 
Will  do,  and  works  his  own  perdition. 

TO-DAY. 

To-day,  to-day,  only  show  valiant  face, 

And  you  have  gained  a  hundred  days  of  grace. 

SOLITUDE   AND   SOCIETY. 

In  still  retreat  a  thoughtful  talent  thrives, 
But  in  the  stream  and  current  of  the  world 
The  character  grows  strong. 

SECRECY. 

Your  purpose  told  to  others,  is  your  own 
No  longer ;  with  your  will  once  set  at  large 
Blind  accident  will  sport.     Who  would  command 
Mankind  must  hold  them  fast  by  swift  surprise. 
Nay,  more ;  even  with  the  strongest  will  we  fail 
To  do  great  things,  crossed  by  a  thousand  wills 
With  petty  contradiction. 

RICHES. 

Every  one  who  knows  to  use  the  wealth  which  he  possesses,  has 
enough  :  to  be  wealthy  is  a  cumbrous  business,  unless  you  know  how 
to  use  your  resources. 

GOD.       INNATE    IDEAS. 

There  is  a  universe  within, 
The  world  we  call  the  soul,  the  mind  : 
And  in  that  world  what  best  we  find 
We  stammer  forth,  and  think  no  sin 
To  call  it  God,  and  our  God,  and 
Give  heaven  and  earth  into  His  hand, 
And  fear  His  power,  and  search  His  plan- 
Darkly,  and  love  Him,  when  we  can. 

THE    INFINITE. 

Wouldst  thou  with  thy  bounded  sight 
Make  survey  of  the  Infinite, 
Look  right  and  left,  and  everywhere, 
Into  the  finite — you'll  find  it  there. 

TOLERATION. 

The  Pater  nosier  is  a  goodly  prayer, 

That  helped  poor  sinners  out  of  many  a  scrape  : 

And  if  one  prays  it  nosier  Pater, 

Well,  let  it  help  him  in  that  shape  ! 
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FREEDOM. 


Man  was  not  born  to  say — /  will  be  free  ; 
!Sro  higher  good  a  noble  man  may  wish, 
Than  with  a  loyal  heart  to  serve  a  prince 
Whom  he  respects  and  honours. 


OBEDIENCE. 


A  noble  master  all  may  well  obey 

Whose  word  convinces,  where  his  will  commands. 


ORIGINALITY. 

You're  a  disciple  of  no  school, 

And  own  no  living  master's  rule ; 

Nor  have  dead  men  in  Greece  or  Rome 

Taught  you  things  better  learned  at  home  ; 

This  means,  if  I  am  not  mistaking — 

You're  a  prime  fool  of  your  own  making. 

GOD. 

JSro  !  such  a  God  my  worship  may  not  win, 
Who  lets  the  world  about  his  finger  spin 
A  thing  extern  :  my  God  must  rule  within, 
And  whom  I  own  for  Father,  God,  Creator, 
Holds  nature  in  himself,  himself  in  nature  : 
And  in  his  kindly  arms  embraced,  the  Whole 
Doth  live  and  move  by  his  pervading  soul. 

THE    DIVINE    PROCEDURE. 

How  ? — when  1 — and  where  ? — the  gods  give  no  reply  ; 
What  they  will  do,  they  do :  nor  heed  your  Why  ? 

THE    BIBLE. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  Bible  will  always  appear  to  us  more  beauti- 
ful, the  more  it  is  understood, — that  is  to  say,  the  more  we  comprehend 
that  every  word  in  it  which  we  take  up  in  its  universal  significance,  and 
apply  to  our  own  case,  had  always  an  immediate  and  peculiar  application 
connected  with  the  circumstances  out  of  which  it  arose. 


CHANCE. 

That  which  in  the  enterprises  of  human  beings  transcends  all  calcula- 
tion, and  which  is  apt  to  show  its  power  most  precisely  when  human 
nature  is  lifting  itself  most  proudly — what  men  call  CHANCE — this  is 
just  GOD,  who  in  this  incomprehensible  way  invades  our  little  sphere 
with  His  omnipotence,  and  disturbs  our  grandest  plans,  by  the  intrusion 
of  what  to  us  is  a  mere  trifle,  but  to  Him  is  part  of  an  all-embracing 
bond. 
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GENUS    IRRITABILE    VATUM. 

I  know  him  well;  not  hard  is  he  to  know, 

Too  proud  to  mask  himself.     You  see  him  sink 

Into  himself,  as  if  he  held  the  world 

In  his  sole  bosom,  in  himself  complete 

A  compact  world,  and  all  around  him  else 

Vanished  in  blank  indifference.     It  may  rise 

Or  fall  or  float  at  large,  no  whit  cares  he — 

When  lo  !  all  in  a  minute,  as  when  a  mine 

Fires  at  a  spark,  at  touch  of  joy  or  sorrow, 

Anger  or  whim,  he  breaks  into  a  flame  : 

And  then  what  he  would  grasp  must  own  his  hold, 

And  all  things  be  that  he  thinks  ought  to  be, 

And  in  a  moment  to  his  wish  must  rise 

What  for  long  years  in  the  slow  womb  of  time 

Needs  silent  preparation.     From  himself, 

He  with  ingenious  wilfulness  demands 

The  impossible,  that  he  may  have  a  right 

To  ask  the  same  from  others.     He  would  bind 

The  two  ends  of  all  things  with  hasty  bond 

In  his  soul,  a  task  which  in  a  million  men 

One  may  achieve — and  he  is  not  the  man ; 

But,  clutching  madly  at  the  stars,  he  falls 

Back  to  the  earth,  no  bigger  than  before. 

LIMITS   OF    HUMANITY. 

When  the  eternal 
Father  of  gods  and  men 
Soweth  with  kindly  hand 
Forth  from  the  rolling  clouds 
Lightnings  of  blessing 
Over  the  fields  of  Earth, 
Humbly,  then,  I  the  last 
Hem  of  his  garment  kiss, 
With  the  love  and  the  fear 
Of  a  child  in  my  breast. 

For  with  the  gods 

May  no  son  of  man  compare  : 

If  upward  he  soareth, 

Touching  with  head  sublime 

Stars  that  eternal  shine, 

Nowhere  he  finds  there 

Place  for  his  foot  to  stand, 

And  with  him  freely 

Sport  there  the  birds  and  clouds. 

When  he  with  strong 
And  marrowy  bones  stands 
On  the  well-grounded 
Base  of  the  solid  earth, 
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Not  even  then 

He  dares  with  the  oak  compare, 

Or  with  the  vine 

That  clambers  around  its  trunk. 

Say  what  distinguished 
Gods  from  the  sons  of  men1? 
They  are  as  waves 
That  rolling-on  waves  flow 
In  an  eternal  stream : 
Us  the-  wave  lifteth, 
Us  the  wave  whelmeth, 
And  we  are  seen  no  more. 

Small  is  the  ring 

That  claspeth  our  life  round; 

And  generations 

On  generations 

Coming  and  going, 

Add  link  to  link 

Of  an  infinite  chain. 


THE    VOCATION    OF    MAN. 

Noble  be  man, 
Friendly  and  good, 
For  goodness  alone 
Stamps  him  diverse 
From  all  the  creatures 
That  walk  the  earth. 

Hail  to  the  unknown 
Mightier  beings 
"Whom  we  anticipate ! 
"What  in  the  human 
Typed  we  behold 
Leads  to  a  faith 
In  the  primal  Divine. 

For  NATURE  knows 

No  feeling  for  man ; 

The  sun  doth  shine 

On  the  bad  and  the  good ; 

On  fair  and  on  foul 

With  indifferent  eye 

Look  moon  and  stars. 

"Wind  and  water, 
Thunder  and  hail, 
Rush  on  their  path, 
And  with  hasty  clutch 
They  seize  as  they  pass 
This  one  and  that. 
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Even  so  FORTUNE 
Blindly  seizes 
Now  the  light  locks 
Of  innocent  boyhood, 
Now  the  bald  crown 
Of  the  hoary  offender. 

Bound  by  eternal 

All-embracing 

Iron  decrees, 

We  must  accomplish 

Each  man  his  fated 

Circle  of  being. 

But  in  the  human 

Range  of  his  action 

MAN,  like  a  god, 

May  achieve  the  impossible ; 

He  distinguishes, 

Chooses  and  judges, 

And  gives  to  the  moment 

The  stamp  of  endurance. 

He  alone 

Rewardeth  the  good, 
Chastiseth  the  bad, 
And  all  extravagant 
Random  endeavours 
Binds  with  the  bond 
Of  a  common  design. 

And  we  -wisely 
Adore  the  Immortals, 
Deeming  them  brothered 
With  what  is  most  human, 
In  the  great  cosmos, 
Willing  and  working 
What  in  their  small  lives 
Men  may  achieve. 

The  noble  man 

Be  friendly  and  good, 

Shaping  unwearied 

The  useful,  the  right, 

Planting  before  us 

A  sensible  type 

Of  those  beings  unseen 

Whom  by  faith  we  divine  ! 

J.  S.  B. 
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THE    CANONISATION    OF    COBDEN. 


Ix  seasons  of  doubt  and  failing 
faith,  it  has  been  a  common  ex- 
pedient of  the  Church  of  Rome  to 
excite  a  reaction  by  adding  a  new 
saint  to  the  Calendar.  The  prac- 
tice was  believed  to  be  of  great 
efficacy  in  stablishing  orthodoxy ; 
although  it  provoked  the  sneer 
that  the  growth  of  the  Church 
triumphant  was  in  inverse  ratio 
to  that  of  the  Church  militant.  A 
similar  feeling  must  have  suggested 
the  suitability  of  the  present  mo- 
ment for  publishing  a  life  of  Cob- 
den.  At  a  time  when  men's  con- 
victions are  being  seriously  shaken 
in  the  soundness  of  his  opinions, 
and  when  his  policy  is  working 
more  widespread  depression  in 
our  national  prosperity  than  that 
which  existed  under  the  system  he 
overturned,  it  is  perhaps  a  judi- 
cious move  to  claim  for  Cobden 
his  place  in  the  Radical  pantheon. 
There  is  one  disadvantage  attend- 
ant on  the  process  of  canonisation. 
The  devil's  advocate  is  allowed  to 
have  his  say,  and  he  seldom  fails  to 
put  his  finger  on  a  speck  in  a  robe 
that  people  had  previously  been 
well  content  to  consider  as  spotless. 
In  the  case  before  us,  however, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
counsel  we  have  alluded  to  would 
be  much  more  inclined  to  rest  his 
case  upon  the  arguments  of  Mr 
Morley  than  on  the  character  of 
Cobden. 

In  some  respects  Mr  Morley 's 
'  Life  of  Richard  Cobden '  com- 
pares advantageously  with  recent 
biographies  of  politicians  of  the 
same  school.  No  statesman  of  emi- 
nence can  die  nowadays  but  his 
remains  are  pounced  upon,  as  soon 


as  the  breath  is  out  of  his  body,  by 
at  least  half-a-dozen  literary  ghouls, 
who  will  have  their  different  me- 
moirs ready  for  the  press  almost 
before  the  coffin  is  screwed  down. 
Indeed  in  this  impatient  age  we 
go  farther,  and  write  "  lives  "  that 
their  illustrious  possessors  show  no 
immediate  indications  of  relinquish- 
ing. Mr  Morley's  memoir  is,  of 
course,  of  a  very  different  stamp 
from  a  class  of  biographies  that  can 
have  no  higher  value  than  to  grat- 
ify public  curiosity.  Sixteen  years 
have  elapsed  since  Cobden's  death  ; 
and  if  the  time  is  too  short  to  esti- 
mate the  real  influences  of  his  work, 
it  is  long  enough  to  justify  an  at- 
tempt to  record  the  character  and 
labours  of  the  man  before  the  gen- 
eration that  was  contemporary  with 
him  has  passed  altogether  away. 
Mr  Morley  has  had  great  advan- 
tages in  writing  his  memoir.  Cob- 
den has  been  long  enough  dead  to 
make  the  revival  of  his  memory  in- 
teresting, and  yet  not  so  long  as 
to  render  the  events  amid  which 
he  moved  unfamiliar  to  us.  His 
life,  too,  was  almost  wholly  a  pub- 
lic career,  well  marked  and  care- 
fully recorded  in  the  journalism  of 
his  time.  There  is  amplitude  of 
expressed  opinion  regarding  both 
Cobden  and  his  work  to  aid  a  bio- 
grapher in  forming  his  own  views. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  a  writer, 
of  Mr  Morley's  independence  of 
mind  follows  his  own  judgment. 
We  do  not  feel,  however,  that 
Cobden's  memory  profits  by  the 
author's  originality.  Cobden  was 
the  most  genial  of  agitators,  while 
Mr  Morley  is  the  most  bilious  of 
biographers.  Hence  we  meet  with 
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an  incongruity  between  the  author 
and  his  subject  which  must  rather 
mar  the  enjoyment  of  the  book, 
and  which  is  not  lessened  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  quite  as  much 
to  do  with  Mr  Morley  as  with  Mr 
Cobden  in  these  two  volumes.  Mr 
Morley  evidently  is  not  possessed 
of  the  quality  of  self-suppression, 
that  is  so  essential  in  the  compo- 
sition of  a  good  biography.  We 
do  not  doubt  that  his  opinions 
upon  politics  and  political  economy 
are  regarded  as  sound  and  weighty 
by  persons  of  his  own  school ;  but 
even  these  must  feel  that  he  has 
pushed  his  own  intellectual  exist- 
ence so  far  into  the  foreground  as 
to  throw  Cobden  into  the  shade. 
The  result  is,  that  his  '  Life  of 
Cobden '  is  a  work  which  no  one 
except  the  genuine  Radical  can 
read  with  patience. 

The  story  of  the  Free  Trade 
agitation,  which  can  best  be  told 
through  the  life  of  its  leader,  is  a 
subject  of  general  interest  to  all 
classes  of  politicians  at  the  present 
moment.  Mr  Morley,  however, 
presents  himself  between  us  and 
Cobden  as  an  opaque  body  that 
always  obstructs  and  sometimes 
baffles  vision;  and  if  his  book 
be  not  widely  read,  the  mishap 
is  due  to  his  own  method.  Cob- 
den's  career  possesses  interest  for 
every  one ;  but  there  are  many, 
we  fear,  who  have  no  more  anxiety 
to  learn  Mr  Morley's  views  on 
matters  political  than  to  hear  Mrs 
Todgers's  notion  of  a  wooden  leg. 
There  is,  however,  one  quality  that 
Mr  Morley  brings  to  his  task  as 
biographer  which  makes  his  work 
of  value.  His  political  views  are 
so  narrow — he  is  so  incapable  of 
estimating  that  there  can  be  an- 
other aspect  to  a  question  besides 
his  own,  and  another  construction 
placed  upon  statements  the  reverse 
of  that  which  he  has  formed  in 
his  own  mind — that  he  lays  bare 


Cobden's  character  and  the  League 
agitation  with  perfect  frankness. 
With  the  intolerance  of  his  fac- 
tion, he  assumes  that  when  he  has 
stamped  Cobden's  conduct  with 
his  own  approbation  there  can  be  no 
dissent.  !N^or  can  we  complain  that 
he  leaves  us  in  doubt  as  to  the 
opinions  that  we  are  to  form  upon 
the  successive  stages  of  Cobden's 
career.  Mr  Morley  is  as  prompt  in 
making  his  appearance  at  the  end 
of  each  scene  as  the  Chorus  in  a 
Greek  play.  He  takes  upon  him- 
self the  task  of  directing  the  feel- 
ings of  the  audience,  with  a  lofty 
scorn  for  the  unappreciative,  and 
a  contumelious  frown  for  any  one 
who  is  disposed  to  raise  a  hiss ;  and 
so  the  performance  goes  on. 

Apart  from  Cobden's  political 
life,  there  is  little  to  tell  of  him; 
but  that  little  affords  pleasant 
reading,  and  helps  to  neutralise  the 
unfavourable  view  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  taken  of  his  character 
as  an  agitator.  The  only  pushing 
member  of  a  shiftless,  thriftless 
family,  which  he  had  to  carry  on 
his  back  all  his  life  long,  Cobden 
at  the  outset  made  his  way  in  the 
world  by  the  exercise  of  those  quali- 
ties which  we  are  wont  to  look  upon 
as  the  characteristics  of  successful 
commercial  enterprise.  He  first 
made  his  mark  as  a  pushing  com- 
mercial traveller;  and  the  habits 
and  views  which  he  acquired  in 
that  line  clung  to  him  throughout 
life,  and  were  the  immediate  causes 
of  his  successes  and  his  failures. 
We  have  no  intention  of  sneering 
at  an  important  and  respectable 
calling  when  we  say  that  Cobden 
was  as  much  a  "  bagman "  when 
he  was  pushing  his  hobbies  in 
Parliament,  as  when  he  was  en- 
deavouring to  dispose  of  his  cali- 
coes and  muslins  in  the  markets 
of  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire.  He 
never  for  a  moment  realised  the 
fact  that  politics  and  commerce  are 
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two  different  spheres,  and  that  the 
principles  which  regulate  the  one 
cannot  with  propriety  be  imported 
into  the  other ;  and  that  the  ex- 
pedients which  may  legitimately 
be  used  to  advance  private  inter- 
ests, cannot  safely  be  used  for  the 
advancement  of  measures  involv- 
ing the  destinies  of  nations.  Yet  this 
was  the  system  on  which  Cobden 
wrought  —  a  system  too  successful 
and  attractive  to  be  allowed  to  die 
with  him,  we  regret  to  say.  He  might 
have  risen  to  the  highest  eminence 
of  commercial  prosperity;  but  in- 
stead, by  neglecting  his  business  for 
politics,  he  reduced  his  house  to  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy,  from  which 
it  was  only  saved  by  the  assistance 
of  his  friends.  Instead  of  retiring 
with  the  fortune  which  he  must 
undoubtedly  have  secured  had  he 
minded  his  factories,  he  spent  the 
last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  upon 
the  provision  made  for  him  by  his 
admirers,  and  that  not  without 
repeated  supplementary  assistance. 
We  do  not  wonder,  then,  that 
Mrs  Cobden  should  have  said  in 
the  last  year  of  her  husband's 
life  :  "I  sometimes  think  that,  after 
all  the  good  work  that  you  have 
done,  and  in  spite  of  fame  and 
great  position,  it  would  have  been 
better  for  us  both  if,  after  you  and 
I  married,  we  had  gone  to  settle  in 
the  backwoods  of  Canada."  Most 
people  will  agree  that,  so  far  as 
Cobden  himself  was  concerned,  his 
wife  was  right.  His  public  life 
may  be  full  of  political  triumph, 
but  his  private  career  is  mainly  one 
of  pecuniary  mischance. 

It  is  due  to  Mr  Morley  to  say 
that  he  enables  us  to  form  a  complete 
estimate  of  the  feelings  and  prin- 
ciples which  launched  Cobden  be- 
fore the  world  as  an  agitator,  and 
that  he  has  succeeded  in  clearly 
tracing  the  development  of  his 
views,  and  in  noting  the  points 
where  one  shade  of  policy  passes 


into  another.  We  see  in  Cobden 
a  born  Radical.  He  starts  in  life 
with  a  dislike  to  -what  he  regards 
as  privileged  classes,  and  a  bitter 
hatred  to  any  institutions  that 
strike  him  as  being  exclusive.  He 
is  always  unable  to  take  an  im- 
partial grasp  of  the  conditions  bind- 
ing together  the  many  sections,  so 
differently  constituted,  that  make  up 
the  British  nation.  He  has  dreams 
of  creating  a  Utopia,  not  by  improv- 
ing and  harmonising  existing  rela- 
tionships, but  by  the  displacement 
of  classes  and  the  overthrow  of 
institutions.  In  his  early  travels 
in  America,  he  seems  to  have 
obtained  occasional  glimpses  of  a 
land  of  promise,  and  to  have 
brought  back  impressions  that 
helped  greatly  to  make  his  views 
impracticable  in  their  application 
to  English  politics.  But  it  was 
his  settlement  in  Manchester  that 
really  gave  their  distinctive  char- 
acter to  Cobden's  opinions.  The 
wonderful  impetus  which  had  just 
been  communicated  to  manufactur- 
ing industry  by  the  application  of 
steam-power,  by  the  introduction  of 
railways  and  steam-ships,  and  by 
the  widening  markets  which  the 
growth  of  America  and  the  general 
peace  of  the  Continent  were  offer- 
ing, turned  Cobden's  head,  as  they 
turned  the  heads  of  many  more 
astute  men  of  business  in  the  com- 
mercial centres  of  northern  England. 
Manufactures,  they  saw,  were  to  give 
a  new  colour  to  the  national  life  of 
Britain.  Capital,  which  had  either 
been  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
aristocratic  classes,  or  the  accumu- 
lations of  an  old-fashioned  and  com- 
paratively slow  commerce,  was  now 
created  with  a  rapidity,  and  to  an 
extent,  that  gave  something  of  the 
character  of  a  mania  to  manufac- 
turing enterprise.  Great  fortunes 
were  rapidly  made,  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  men  who,  unused  to 
the  possession  of  wealth,  began  to 
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cast  about  them  for  recognition  of 
their  new  position  and  influence. 
The  marvellous  growth  of  those 
places  which  are  now  our  greatest 
factory  towns,  and  the  apparent 
absence  of  limit  to  the  extension 
of  profitable  industry,  raised  a 
presumption  that  the  manufactur- 
ing classes  were  destined  to  over- 
shadow all  other  sections  of  the 
community ;  that  the  land  should 
be  made  subservient  to  the  main- 
tenance of  factory  work;  and 
that  the  nation  ought  to  be  called 
upon  to  make  any  sacrifices  cal- 
culated to  advance  the  interests 
that  were  to  form  the  future  main- 
stay of  British  prosperity.  It  was 
a  manufacturing  millennium  that 
Cobden  and  his  sanguine  coadjutors 
were  seeking  to  set  up,  if  they  could 
only  elbow  out  of  the  way  those 
who  either  did  not  share  their  en- 
thusiasm, or  who  did  not  care  to 
have  their  own  prosperity  impaired 
to  swell  the  profits  of  the  manufac- 
turing populations. 

There  was  much  to  be  said  in 
excuse  of  the  spirit  in  which  the 
Manchester  party  took  to  the 
field  of  politics.  They  did  not 
then  see  the  natural  limits  which 
must  hem  in  every  enterprise ; 
they  could  not  divine  the  acci- 
dental restrictions  which  the  mu- 
tations of  events  must  impose  up- 
on business ;  they  had  little  con- 
ception of  what  competition  and 
from  what  quarters  they  were  in 
the  future  to  be  exposed  to ;  and 
they  did  not  dream  of  the  altered 
relations  that  were  to  overtake 
capital  and  labour,  and  give  a  back- 
ward twist  to  the  growth  of  factory 
fortunes.  They  had,  however,  a 
keen  sense  of  what  they  conceived 
to  be  their  immediate  self-interest. 
Give  them  peace  at  any  price,  so 
that  they  might  have  markets  open 
all  over  the  world  for  their  wares  ; 
and  give  them  cheap  food,  so  that 
their  artisans  might  be  supported 


on  moderate  wages,  and  the  work- 
ing classes  drawn  towards  the  large 
towns,  and  they  were  well  con- 
tent that  the  rest  of  the  country 
should  be  left  undisturbed  to  make 
the  best  of  its  changed  situation. 
If  the  farmer's  profits  were  lessened, 
and  the  landlord's  rents  reduced, 
there  would  of  course  be  less  em- 
ployment for  rural  labour,  and  bone 
and  sinew  would  have  to  betake 
themselves  to  the  great  city  to 
swell  the  supply  of  workmen  there. 
We  have  never  ceased  to  maintain 
that  the  battle  of  Free  Trade  was 
fought  on  interested  grounds  j  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  have  our  view 
confirmed  by  one  that  has  gone  so 
thoroughly  into  the  history  of  the 
movement  as  Mr  Morley  has  done. 
Speaking  of  Cobden's  first  appear- 
ance in  Parliament,  Mr  Morley  says, 
with  delightful  ingenuousness  : — 

"  Cobden's  intervention  in  the  de- 
bate was  then  a  parliamentary  inci- 
dent. It  was  the  symbol  of  a  new 
spirit  of  self-assertion  in  a  great  social 
order.  The  Reform  Bill  had  admitted 
manufacturing  towns  to  a  share  of  re- 
presentation. Cobden  lost  no  time  in 
vindicating  the  reality  of  this  represen- 
tation. The  conflict  of  the  last  five 
years  was  not  merely  a  battle  about 
a  customs  duty ;  it  was  a  struggle  for 
political  influence  and  social  equality 
between  the  landed  aristocracy  and 
the  great  industrialists.  .  .  .  It  is 
only  by  reading  the  correspondence  of 
that  time,  and  listening  to  the  men 
who  still  survive  without  having  left 
its  passions  behind  them,  that  we  real- 
ise the  angry  astonishment  with  which 
the  old  society  of  England  beheld  the 
first  serious  attempts  of  a  new  class  to 
assert  its  claim,  to  take  a  foremost 
place." 

In  other  words,  the  Free  Trade 
movement  was  an  agitation  for 
political  power  in  the  interests  of 
a  class,  and  not  the  "  battle  about 
a  customs  duty  "  which  was  to  bring 
us  national  prosperity  and  do  jus- 
tice to  every  section  of  industry,  as 
Cobden  and  his  party  always  maiu- 
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tained  it  to  be.  An  admission  like 
this  simplifies  greatly  our  task  of 
considering  Cobden's  career.  It 
was  no  crime  of  the  "  great  indus- 
trialists "  to  enter  on  a  struggle 
•with  the  landed  aristocracy  for  "  po- 
litical influence  and  social  equality." 
Our  constitution  is  so  framed  as  to 
invite  such  contests ;  and  the  better 
every  interest  that  holds  a  real 
stake  in  the  country  is  represented 
in  both  Government  and  Legislature, 
the  stronger  must  the  nation  be. 
But  if  the  Free  Trade  agitation 
had  been  frankly  acknowledged  to 
be  a  pretext  for  striking  a  blow  at 
the  landed  classes,  and  not  pressed 
as  a  movement  for  promoting  the 
general  welfare  of  the  nation,  the 
issue  of  the  struggle  must  have  been 
much  more  doubtful;  while  our  pres- 
ent views  of  the  principles  on  which 
Free  Trade  rested  must  sustain  a 
severe  shock.  If  we  look  around  us 
at  the  present  time,  we  find  much  to 
corroborate  Mr  Morley's  assertion. 
If  Free  Trade  was  a  blow  aimed 
at  the  landed  aristocracy,  who  shall 
say  that  in  these  days  of  agricul- 
tural depression,  reduced  rents,  and 
farmers'  alliances,  it  has  not  struck 
home  1  But  in  assenting  to  it,  the 
country  certainly  did  not  mean  to 
sanction  any  measure  injurious  to 
the  landed  classes ;  and  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  League  professed  itself  to 
be  the  friend  of  all  interests  con- 
nected with  the  land,  and  loudly 
declared  that  both  owner  and  farmer 
must  participate  to  the  full  extent 
in  the  universal  prosperity  that  was 
to  flow  from  its  programme.  The 
chief  impression  which  a  perusal  of 
Mr  Morley's  narrative  of  Cobden's 
struggles  on  behalf  of  the  abolition 
of  the  Corn  Laws  leaves  upon 
his  readers,  must  be  the  feeling 
that  an  agitation  which  required 
such  an  enormous  expenditure  of 
money,  oratory,  and  publications, 
continued  over  a  number  of  years, 
could  have  had  but  a  feeble  hold 


on    the    common -sense    views   of 
the  English  nation.     The  idea  of 
Free  Trade  was  new  to  the  people 
outside  the  great  cities,  and  they 
did  not  take  to  it  with  confidence 
until  it  had  been  crammed  down 
their  throats    by   every   argument 
and  expedient  the   League   could 
think  of,  and  fanned  by  every  side- 
wind, political  and  social,  that  the 
agitators  could  make  to  blow  on  the 
impressionable  minds  of  the  masses. 
The  populations  of  the  chief  towns, 
forgetting  that  man  cannot  live  by 
bread  alone,  readily  responded   to 
the  bait  of  a  cheap  loaf.    But  the 
county  populations  would  not  at  first 
be  persuaded  by  the  League  lectur- 
ers how  badly  off  they  were,  and 
were  rude  enough  to  subject  these 
emissaries  to  rough  handling,  which. 
Mr    Morley     unscrupulously    sets 
down  as  having  been  prompted  by 
the   squirearchy   and   monopolists. 
The   doctrines  which,   the    League 
taught    were    new    and    alarming 
enough  to  the  people  to  rouse  their 
feelings,  and  they  resented  the  im- 
passioned attacks  upon   those   on 
whose    lands    they  lived,  and   to 
whom  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  look  up  to  with  respect.     It  was 
only  by  flavouring  their  doctrines 
with  Radicalism,  and  even  a  dash 
of  Communism,  that  the  League 
orators  succeeded  in  working  up  the 
passions  of  the  masses  outside  the 
manufacturing  centres.     The  agita- 
tion was  popularly  associated  in  the 
ideas  of  the  labouring  classes  with 
the    Chartist   movement,   and    re- 
ceived no  small  support  from  the 
organisations  that  were  at  work  in 
the  advancement  of  that  delusion. 
Cobden    himself  professed    to    be 
careful  to  keep  Free  Trade   aloof 
from   that    impracticable    political 
ideal ;  but,  in  reality,  he  was  con- 
tent to  accept  the  influence  of  any 
other  agitation  that  was  thrown  into 
his  own  scale. 

"What  really  strengthened  Cob- 
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den's  position,  and  tended  to  his 
ultimate  success,  was  the  unsatis- 
factory condition  in  which  the  corn 
duties  then  stood.  If  we  admit 
the  policy  of  a  duty  on  corn,  we 
must  admit  also  there  is  the  utmost 
difficulty  in  settling  an  impost  that 
will  suit  the  different  requirements 
of  the  State,  the  grower,  and  the 
consumer.  Our  fiscal  treatment  of 
the  Corn  Laws  had  been  neither 
intelligent  in  treatment  nor  happy 
in  effect.  The  main  trouble  had 
sprung  from  the  relation  which 
the  agricultural  industry's  claim  to 
Protection  bore  to  the  Govern- 
ment's wish  to  facilitate  the  im- 
portation of  food  -  supplies,  and 
which  led  to  the  preference  of  a 
sliding-scale  to  a  fixed  duty.  Hus- 
kisson's  legislation,  by  its  fallacious 
principles  not  less  than  its  disas- 
trous results,  had  excited  a  dissatis- 
fied spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  Corn 
Laws;  while  the  fact  that  he  had 
practically  withdrawn  Protection 
from  commerce  to  retain  it  to  agri- 
culture, gave  the  traders  a  griev- 
ance that  was  only  too  well  found- 
ed. The  Duke  of  "Wellington  had 
carried  a  bill  on  Canning's  prin- 
ciple "of  making  the  duty  vary 
inversely  with  the  price  of  grain  in 
the  home  market."  In  practice, 
the  Duke's  bill  fixed  the  duty  at 
23s.  8d.  when  the  price  of  wheat 
in  the  home  market  was  64s. 
"Thus,  when  wheat  was  at  69s., 
the  duty  was  16s.  8d. ;  and  when 
the  home  price  rose  to  73s.,  then 
the  duty  fell  to  the  nominal  rate 
of  Is.  This  was  the  Corn  Law 
which  Cobden  and  his  friends  rose 
up  to  overthrow."  No  doubt 
many  objections  might  justly  be 
taken  both  to  the  principle  of 
the  bill  and  the  incidence  of  the 
rates,  and  many  arguments  might 
have  been  adduced  for  the  Whig 
alternative  of  a  fixed  duty.  In 
fact,  the  time  when  Cobden  began 
to  agitate  was  a  most  favourable 


one  for  the  reorganisation  of  our 
tariff,  and  for  recognising  the  al- 
tered conditions  that  had  overtaken 
commerce  and  agriculture  respec- 
tively. Had  Manchester  contented 
itself  with  pressing  its  just  claim?, 
much  national  good  might  have 
sprung  from  the  discussion.  But 
nothing  short  of  Free  Trade  would 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League  in  dealing  a  blow  in 
the  interests  of  the  "  great  indus- 
trialists" at  the  ".landed  aristoc- 
racy." 

But  we  are  falling  into  Mr  Mor- 
ley's  own  error  of  leaving  Cobden  too 
much  in  the  background,  and  must 
now  take  some  notice  of  the  part 
which  he  played  in  the  conflict.  It 
was  in  October  1838  that  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  Association  was  founded 
in  Manchester  ;  and  from  that  date 
down  to  the  period  of  repeal,  Cob- 
den may  be  said  to  have  devoted  his 
whole  time  and  energy  to  pressing 
the  question.  He  had  the  example 
of  the  successful  agitation  of  O'Con- 
nell — who  had  stood  godfather  to 
him  when  he  at  first  failed  to  carry 
Stockporfc — before  his  eyes  ;  and  he 
laid  his  plans  very  much  on  the  same 
lines  as  those  on  which  Catholic 
emancipation  had  been  urged  for- 
ward until  it  became  a  subject  that 
a  party  Government  could  not  re- 
fuse to  deal  with.  During  the  three 
years  preceding  the  fall  of  the  Mel- 
bourne Ministry,  the  paid  lecturers 
of  the  League  had  been  endeavour- 
ing to  stir  up  feeling  in  favour  of 
Free  Trade  all  over  the  country, 
but  had  met  with  little  success 
outside  the  manufacturing  districts, 
and  no  impression  had  been  made 
upon  any  of  the  leading  organs  of 
public  opinion.  In  the  general 
election  of  1841,  a  small  number 
of  repealers  got  into  the  House ; 
and  among  others,  Cobden  was  re- 
turned for  Stockport.  He  at  once 
spoke  on  the  subject  of  Free  Trade, 
in  the  debate  which  led  to  the 
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break-up  of  Lord  Melbourne's  Gov- 
ernment, but  did  not  obtain  much 
attention  for  his  views.  He  is, 
however,  as  confident  in  himself 
as  contemptuous  of  his  opponents. 
"  All  my  friends  say  I  did  well. 
But  I  feel  it  very  necessary  to  be 
cautious  in  speaking  too  much." 
He  was  answered  by  "a  booby 
who  let  fly  at  the  manufacturers." 
Shortly  after,  he  writes  of  his  oppo- 
nents as  "  young  obscures,"  "  young 
fry,"  "  classicals,"  "  noodles  ;  "  and 
although  the  youngest  of  legisla- 
tors, he  places  himself  at  the  outset 
upon  a  comparatively  lofty  altitude 
among  his  fellow-members  of  Parlia- 
ment. Although,  perhaps,  the  least 
narrow  and  most  tolerant  of  the 
Manchester  agitators,  Cobden  had 
all  the  intense  contempt  for  any 
one  who  could  hold  a  view  opposite 
to  his  own,  which  has  become  one 
of  the  most  marked  characteristics 
of  present-day  Eadicalism,  and  of 
which  we  may  point  to  the  volumes 
before  us  as  bearing  unimpeachable 
testimony. 

It  was  not  until  Messrs  Cobden 
and  Bright  took  to  the  country 
to  agitate,  that  the  principles  of 
the  League  began  to  make  head- 
way. Mr  Morley  sees  in  the  picture 
of  "  two  plain  men  leaving  their 
homes  and  their  business,  and  go- 
ing over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  to  convert  the  nation," 
"  something  apostolic."  In  one  re- 
spect, the  parallel  does  not  hold 
good,  for  the  League  was  already 
raising  and  spending  enormous 
sums  in  promoting  the  spread  of 
its  principles.  We  must  quote  Mr 
Morley's  contrast  of  these  latter- 
day  apostles : — 

"  It  has  often  been  pointed  out  how 
the  two  great  spokesmen  of  the  League 
were  the  complements  of  one  another  ; 
how  their  gifts  differed  so  that  one 
exactly  covered  the  ground  which  the 
other  was  predisposed  to  leave  com- 
paratively untouched.  The  differences 


between  them,  it  is  true,  were  not  so 
many  as  the  points  of  resemblance. 
If  in  Mr  Bright  there  was  a  deeper 
austerity,  in  both  there  was  the  same 
homeliness  of  allusion,  and  the  same 
graphic  plainness.  Both  avoided  the 
stilted  abstractions  of  rhetoric,  and 
neither  was  ever  afraid  of  the  vulgarity 
of  details.  In  Cobden ,  as  in  Bright,  we 
feel  that  there  was  nothing  personal  or 
small,  and  that  what  they  cared  for  so 
vehemently  were  great  causes.  There 
was  a  resolute  standing  aloof  from  the 
small  things  of  party,  which  would  be 
almost  arrogant,  if  the  whole  texture 
of  what  they  had  to  say  were  less 
thoroughly  penetrated  with  political 
morality,  and  with  humanity.  Then 
there  came  the  points  of  difference. 
Mr  Bright  had  all  the  resources  of  pas- 
sion alive  within  his  breast.  He  was 
carried  along  by  vehement  political 
anger,  and  deeper  than  that  there 
glowed  a  wrath  as  stern  as  that  of  an 
ancient  prophet.  To  cling  to  a  mis- 
chievous error  seemed  to  him  to  savour 
of  moral  depravity  and  corruption  of 
heart.  What  he  saw  was  the  selfish- 
ness of  the  aristocracy  and  the  land- 
lords, and  he  was  too  deeply  moved 
by  hatred  of  this,  to  care  to  deal 
very  patiently  with  the  bad  reasoning 
which  their  own  self-interest  inclined 
his  adversaries  to  mistake  for  good. 
His  invective  was  not  the  expression 
of  mere  irritation,  but  of  profound  and 
menacing  passion.  Hence  he  domi- 
nated his  audiences  from  a  height, 
while  his  companion  rather  drew  them 
along  after  him  as  friends  and  equal  s.^ 
CoMen  was  by  no  means  incapable  of 
passion,  of  violent  feeling,  or  of  vehe- 
ment expression.  His  fighting  quali- 
ties were  in  their  own  way  as  formid- 
able as  Mr  Bright's  ;  and  he  had  a  way 
of  dropping  his  jaw  and  throwing  back 
his  head,  when  he  took  off  his  gloves 
for  an  encounter  in  good  earnest,  which 
was  not  less  alarming  to  his  opponents 
than  the  more  sombre  style  of  his 
colleague.  Still  it  was  not  passion  to 
which  we  must  look  for  the  secret  of 
his  oratorical  success.  I  have  asked 
many  scores  of  those  who  knew  him, 
Conservatives  as  well  as  Liberals,  what 
this  secret  was  ;  and  in  no  single  case 
did  my  interlocutor  fail  to  begin,  and 
in  nearly  every  case  he  ended  as  he 
had  begun,  with  the  word  persuasive- 
ness." 
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We  may  descend  from  "stilted 
abstractions "  to  the  concrete  dif- 
ference between  the  two,  and  plainly 
say  that  Mr  Cobden  cajoled  while 
Mr  Bright  bullied  the  masses.  But 
their  campaign  was  only  attended 
by  moderate  success,  and  Mr  Mor- 
ley  greatly  overestimates  the  impres- 
sion they  produced  on  the  country. 
Instead  of  the  sight  of  the  "two 
plain  men"  calling  forth  the  lofty 
feelings  that  are  suggested  in  the 
above  extract,  their  progress  seems 
to  have  been  more  generally  treated 
with  ridicule.  They  drew  large 
meetings  of  the  workmen,  and  were 
supported  by  manufacturers  and 
traders  in  the  towns  which  they 
visited ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that 
they  succeeded  in  investing  the 
movement  with  a  national  char- 
acter. In  September  1842,  Cobden 
himself  admitted  that  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  nothing  beyond 
a  middle-class  agitation.  "  We  have 
carried  it  on  by  those  means  by 
which  the  middle  class  usually 
carries  on  its  movements.  We 
have  had  our  meetings  of  Dissent- 
ing ministers;  we  have  obtained 
the  co-operation  of  the  ladies;  we 
have  resorted  to  tea-parties,  and 
taken  those  pacific  means  for  carry- 
ing out  our  views  which  mark  us 
rather  as  a  middle-class  set  of  agi- 
tators." 

Among  other  "  middle  class  "  ex- 
pedients of  the  League,  pictorial 
representation  occupied  a  promin- 
ent place,  generally  taking  the  form 
of  bloated  farmers  and  of  labourers 
starved  to  skeletons,  with  gibbets 
and  pendent  bodies  understood  to 
have  been  consigned  there  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  upper  classes,  and 
with  abundant  representations  of 
death's-heads,  cross-bones,  and  other 
relics  of  mortality  suggestive  of  the 
people  perishing  under  the  influence 
of  the  Corn  Laws.  Connected  with 
this  subject  there  is  a  passage  that 
we  cannot  read  without  pain.  Mr 


Morley  tells  us  that  Cobden  had  at 
the  beginning  of  the  movement 
been  "  very  near  securing  the  ser- 
vices "  of  Thackeray,  who  was  then 
a  struggling  litterateur,  with  no 
better  reputation  to  back  him  up 
than  his  authorship  of  the  '  Great 
Hoggarty  Diamond. ; 

" '  Some  inventor  of  a  new  mode 
of  engraving,'  Mr  Henry  Cole  wrote 
to  Cobden,  '  told  Mr  Thackeray  that 
it  was  applicable  to  the  designs  for 
the  Corn  Laws.  Three  drawings  of 
your  Anglo-Polish  Allegory  have  been 
made  and  have  failed.  So  Thackeray 
has  given  up  the  invention,  and  wood- 
engraving  must  be  used.  This  will 
materially  alter  the  expense.  ...  I 
hope  you  will  think  as  well  of  the  ac- 
companying sketch  —  very  rough,  of 
course — as  all  I  have  shown  it  to,  do. 
It  was  the  work  of  only  a  few  minutes, 
and  I  think,  with  its  corpses,  gibbet, 
and  flying  carrion-crow, is  as  suggestive 
as  you  can  wish.  We  both  thought 
that  a  common  soldier  would  be  better 
understood  than  any  more  allegorical 
figure.  It  is  only  in  part  an  adapta- 
tion of  your  idea,  but  I  think  a  suc- 
cessful one.  Figures  representing 
eagerness  of  exchange,  a  half-clothed 
Pole  offering  bread,  and  a  weaver 
manufactures,  would  be  idea  enough 
for  a  design  alone.  Of  course,  there 
may  be  any  changes  you  please  in  this 
present  design.  I  think,  for  the  mul- 
titude, it  would  be  well  to  have  the 
ideas  very  simple  and  intelligible 
to  all.  The  artist  is  a  genius,  both 
with  his  pencil  and  his  pen.  His  vo- 
cation is  literary.  He  is  full  of  hu- 
mour and  feeling.  Hitherto  he  has 
not  had  occasion  to  think  much  on 
the  subject  of  Corn  Laws,  and  there- 
fore wants  the  stuff  to  work  upon. 
He  would  like  to  combine  both  writ- 
ing and  drawing  when  sufficiently 
primed,  and  then  he  would  write  and 
illustrate  ballads,  or  tales,  or  anything. 
I  think  you  would  find  him  a  most 
effective  auxiliary  ;"  and  perhaps  the 
best  way  to  fill  him  with  matter  for 
illustrations,  would  be  to  invite  him 
to  see  the  weavers,  their  mills,  shut- 
tles, et-cetera.  If  you  like  the  sketch, 
perhaps  you  will  return  it  to  me,  and 
I  will  put  it  in  the  way  of  being  en- 
graved.' " 
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We  trust  the  alliance  was  never 
concluded,  otherwise  the  omission 
of  some  very  important  chapters 
in  the  '  Book  of  Snobs '  would  be 
readily  accounted  for. 

There  was,  however,  another 
means  employed,  which,  quite  as 
much  as  oratory  and  tea-meetings, 
was  likely  to  popularise  the  question. 
We  are  told  that  in  the  course  of 
the  four  years  the  League  had  been 
at  work,  from  the  beginning  of 
1839  to  the  autumn  of  1843, 
£100,000  had  been  spent  in  agi- 
tation. The  Council  then  made 
up  its  mind  to  raise  a  new  fund 
of  £50,000,  which  was  speedily 
collected.  It  must  strike  every 
impartial  mind  that  the  principles 
of  Free  Trade  could  have  had  but 
very  slender  hold  of  the  opinions 
of  the  country  when  such  an  enor- 
mous expenditure  was  required  to 
ripen  them.  "  The  scheme  which 
we  especially  aim  at  carrying  out," 
writes  Cobden,  in  a  letter  to  Mr 
Edward  Baines,  begging  him  to 
raise  funds  in  the  West  Eiding, 
"  is  this :  To  make  an  attack  upon 
every  registered  elector  of  the  king- 
dom, county  and  borough,  by  send- 
ing to  each  a  packet  of  publications 
embracing  the  whole  argument  as 
it  affects  both  the  agricultural  and 
trading  view  of  the  question.  But 
the  plan  involves  an  expense  of 
£20,000.  Add  to  this  our  in- 
creased expenditure  in  lectures, 
&c.,  and  the  contemplated  cost  of 
the  spring  deputations  in  London, 
and  we  shall  require  £50,000  to 
do  justice  to  the  cause  before  next 
June."  In  the  course  of  next  year 
"  500  persons  were  employed  in 
distributing  tracts  from  house  to 
house."  Five  millions  of  these 
tracts,  "  weighing  a  hundred  tons 
of  paper" — Mr  Morley  makes  no 
allowance  for  the  additional  weight 
after  printing  < — "  had  been  scat- 
tered over  the  kingdom."  Out  of 
£100,000  demanded  for  the  cam- 


paign of  1845,  nearly  £90,000 
was  raised  before  the  end  of  1844. 
In  1845,  the  League's  expenses 
were  £1000  a-week.  And  yet,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  League  itself,  the 
agitation  was  not  making  headway 
in  spite  of  this  immense  outlay.  In 
the  times'  of  depression  amid  which 
the  League  had  been  started,  it  had 
met  with  much  warm  and  general 
sympathy  ;  but  with  the  return  of 
prosperity  after  1843,  the  agitation 
cooled  down, — a  significant  intima- 
tion that  present  relief  rather  than 
perpetual  advantage  was  expected 
from  the  principles  of  Free  Trade. 
It  was  felt  that  a  change  of  tactics 
was  necessary.  Persuasion  was  not 
doing  the  work ;  and  Cobden  was 
planning  a  scheme  for  swamping 
the  votes  of  the  counties  by  the 
creation  of  forty  -  shilling  free- 
holders, in  which  "not  less  than 
£250,000  were  invested"  in  1845. 
While  at  about  the  same  time  it 
was  resolved  to  depend  rather  on 
agitation  in  Parliament  than  on 
an  effort  to  rouse  the  feeling  of 
the  country. 

It  is  one  of  the  disadvantages 
connected  with  government  by 
party,  that  when  a  movement  in 
the  country  attains  a  certain  power, 
one  or  other  of  the  divisions  in  the 
Legislature  will  swallow  its  scruples 
and  turn  it  to  capital,  apart  alto- 
gether from  its  real  views  regarding 
the  merits  involved.  So  it  was  in 
the  case  of  Free  Trade.  The  Whigs 
were  fully  as  inimical  to  its  princi- 
ples as  were  the  Tories.  The  abuse 
which  Mr  Cobden  pours  upon  the 
Whigs  is  only  surpassed  by  the 
contempt  which  his  biographer  ex- 
presses for  the  same  party.  Both 
Whigs  and  Tories  regarded  the  Free 
Traders  with  distrust  almost  down 
to  the  very  time  when,  in  shifty  cir- 
cumstances, they  each  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity of-  turning  the  movement  to 
individual  account.  It  certainly 
was  not  any  great  national  feeling 
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that  the  League  had  succeeded 
in  rousing  upon  the  question  of 
Free  Trade,  neither  was  it  the 
power  which  the  Free-Traders  had 
acquired  in  Parliament,  that  com- 
pelled the  Legislature  to  listen  to 
their  demands.  It  was  because 
Free  Trade  could  be  made  a  means 
of  either  turning  out  a  Govern- 
ment or  of  strengthening  a  Minis- 
try, that  the  policy  of  the  League 
was  adopted  as  a  legitimate  parlia- 
mentary subject. 

We  have  no  intention  of  defend- 
ing the  course  that  Sir  Eobert 
Peel  took  throughout  the  Corn  Law 
agitation;  but  at  the  same  time, 
there  is  much  that  may  be  urged  in 
extenuation  of  his  conduct.  He 
was  statesman  enough  to  recognise 
the  difficulties  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  to  face  in  dealing  with 
the  duties  on  food  imports ;  but  he 
had  not  the  courage  or  the  ability 
that  was  required  to  dissipate  the 
delusions  of  the  Leaguers,  and  to 
put  the  question  upon  a  fair  and 
reasonable  footing.  We  must  add 
to  this  that  Peel's  mind  was  largely 
leavened  by  the  commercial  view 
of  policy,  and  that  he  looked  upon 
a  transfer  of  power  from  the  landed 
classes  to  the  "  great  industrialists  " 
as  inevitable.  This  hypothesis, 
which  can  with  little  difficulty  be 
substantiated,  explains  the  grounds 
of  Peel's  veering  upon  the  questions 
of  Free  Trade.  While  the  "  brut- 
ish squires  and  bull-frogs,"  the 
"noodles,"  "obscures,"  and  "class- 
icals" — to  quote  Mr  Cobden — 
spoke  from  a  plain  common-sense 
point  of  view  of  the  changes  which 
their  experience  of  agriculture  told 
them  must  come  over  the  landed 
interests,  Peel  never  faced  the  main 
issues  involved,  but  quibbled  with 
the  League  upon  questions  of  fin- 
ance, and  rather  sought  to  ridicule 
their  arguments  than  to  point  out 
what  would  be  the  natural  effects 


of  their  policy.  He  felt  all  the 
economical  difficulties  which  at- 
tached to  the  sliding-scale ;  per- 
haps he  felt  still  more  the  political 
obstructions  which  stood  between 
him  and  a  fixed  duty.  On  the 
whole,  his  course  in  1842,  when 
he  declared  for  a  modification 
of  Canning's  sliding- scale  prin- 
ciple, and  for  reducing  in  a  slight 
degree  the  protection  enjoyed  by 
agriculturists  in  favour  of  consum- 
ers, is  perfectly  intelligible.  The 
weak  position  which  he  took  up 
naturally  exposed  him  to  the  at- 
tacks of  those  who  were  Protec- 
tionists by  conviction,  as  well  as 
of  those  who  fought  the  battle 
of  Protection  on  purely  personal 
grounds.  Mr  Morley  dates  the 
change  in  Peel's  mind  from  the 
Report  of  the  Import  Duties  Com- 
mittee of  1840.  We  cannot  accept 
this  view  without  qualifications. 
In  spite  of  Peel's  proclivities  to- 
wards a  commercial  policy — in  spite 
of  his  natural  dissatisfaction  with 
the  existing  tariff,  and  his  despair 
of  being  able  to  satisfy  all  parties 
by  a  revision — we  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  Peel  seriously  con- 
templated the  acceptance  of  the 
programme  of  the  League  as  a  part 
of  Ministerial  policy  until  towards 
the  close  of  1845.  On  22d  No- 
vember in  that  year,  Lord  John 
Russell,  in  a  manifesto  dated  from 
Edinburgh,  announced  the  adoption 
of  the  League  principles  by  the 
Whig  party ;  and  this  declaration, 
affecting  as  it  did  vitally  the  posi- 
tion of  his  Ministry,  practically 
made  Sir  Robert  Peel  bow  to  the 
behests  of  the  agitators.  We  need 
not  discuss  the  morality  of  Peel's 
position  any  more  than  that  of  Lord 
John  Russell's.  Neither  will  stand 
the  application  of  a  high  test;  and  of 
the  two,  that  of  Lord  John  Russell 
and  the  Whigs  who  looked  for  office 
will  bear  the  least  inspection.  There 
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were  many  circumstances  apart  from 
the  bent  of  his  personal  views,  that 
would  go  a  considerable  way  in 
justifying  Sir  Eobert  Peel.  The 
Protectionists  distrusted  him,  and 
baited  him  in  the  House,  not  only 
upon  their  own  grounds,  but  upon 
others  on  which  we  are  inclined  to 
think  they  might  have  patriotically 
accorded  him  their  support ;  and 
there  was  an  element  of  bitterness 
in  his  position  as  a  Minister  that 
predisposes  men's  minds  to  change. 
In  Peel's  case  Free  Trade  was,  as 
Mr  Disraeli  declared  it  to  be,  not 
a  principle  but  an  expedient.  The 
Irish  famine  came  opportunely  for 
the  Free-Traders,  to  quicken  both 
the  Minister's  conversion  and  the 
action  of  the  Opposition ;  and  it 
afforded  Peel  the  excuse  which  he 
was  perhaps  waiting  for,  of  buy- 
ing the  support  of  the  League  to 
his  staggering  Government.  It  is 
impossible  to  trace  any  reasona- 
ble course  of  principle  throughout 
Peel's  conduct,  except  that  of  polit- 
ical self-preservation ;  and  although 
he  embraced  the  dogmas  of  Free 
Trade,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he 
ever  evinced  more  than  a  feeble  and 
half-hearted  belief  in  them,  except 
when  he  was  driven  by  the  Pro- 
tectionists to  stand  upon  the  defen- 
sive. He  had  no  faith  in  the  great 
moral  revolution  which  Cobden 
prophesied  Free  Trade  would  bring 
about.  Nor  had  he  a  sufficient 
answer  for  the  warnings  which 
the  Protectionists  uttered  of  dan- 
gers that  must  fall  upon  the  land 
and  the  food  -  producing  industries 
of  the  country.  He  was  still  to 
float  for  some  time  upon  the  wave 
of  popularity  which  his  conversion 
to  Free  Trade  had  stirred  up  ;  but 
his  character  as  a  statesman  had 
sustained  a  shock  from  which  it  was 
destined  never  to  recover.  Even 
his  position  as  the  conceder  of  Free 
Trade  stands  far  in  the  shade  be- 


hind Cobden  the  agitator,  although 
Cobden  and  the  League  might  have 
lectured  and  spent  money  for  an 
indefinite  number  of  years  longer, 
had  not  one  or  both  of  the  great 
parties  in  Parliament  resolved  to 
take  advantage  of  the  agitation  in 
furtherance  of  purely  party  inter- 
ests. Cobden  confesses  that  the 
country  had  been  subjected  to  the 
gigantic  influences  of  the  League 
for  a  period  of  some  seven  years 
without  making  itself  heard  upon 
the  subject  with  a  distinctness 
that  would  have  compelled  any 
Ministry  to  listen  to  its  wishes. 
The  fact  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  Free  Trade  was  carried,  not 
in  response  to  a  definite  national 
sentiment,  but  as  a  means  of  bol- 
stering up  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  if  any  one  doubt  the 
fact,  let  him  read  Mr  Morley's  two 
volumes. 

Mr  Morley  has  told  us  that  the 
Free  Trade  struggle  aimed  at  dis- 
placing the  landed  aristocracy  to 
make  room  for  the  "  great  industri- 
alists." His  '  Life  of  Cobden '  also 
enables  us  to  estimate  at  its  true 
worth  another  of  the  favourite  pro- 
fessions of  the  League.  Cobden 
posed  as  a  farmer's  friend,  the  son 
of  a  farmer,  and  one  who  had  the 
interests  of  agriculture  quite  as 
much  at  heart  as  those  of  trade. 
Yet  he  had  sufficient  penetration  to 
foresee  the  severe  struggle  to  which 
America,  with  its  vast  food -pro- 
ducing powers,  would  expose  this 
country;  and  he  prophesied  that, 
within  twenty  years  of  1835,  the 
commercial  importance  of  America 
would  be  more  dreaded  in  England 
than  the  military  power  of  Eussia. 
Yet  no  one  has  done  so  much  as 
Cobden  himself  did  to  aid  American 
to  supplant  English  industry ;  and 
his  political  penetration  in  this  case 
only  detracts  from  his  cautiousness 
as  a  statesman.  His  sanguine  disposi- 
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tion,  which  led  him  to  bring  his  own 
affairs  to  rack  and  ruin  as  often 
as  his  friends  had  put  them  right 
for  him,  led  him  to  think  that 
Britain  had  only  to  set  the  example 
of  Free  Trade  to  lead  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  in  her  train.  But 
though  other  countries  gladly  avail- 
ed themselves  of  the  doctrine,  so  far 
as  British  markets  were  concerned, 
they  held  by  their  own  tariffs,  and 
very  soon  taught  the  world  to 
understand  that  the  only  practi- 
cable approach  towards  Free  Trade 
is  to  be  made  through  Protection. 

The  other  side  of  Cobden's  politi- 
cal life  is  mainly  made  up  of  his 
championship  of  what  has  been 
called  without  much  exaggeration 
the  principles  of  "peace  at  any 
price."  Here  we  are  much  more 
conscious  of  the  narrowness  of  his 
intellect,  than  even  in  his  promo- 
tion of  a  commercial  policy.  He 
had  from  early  life  a  holy  horror 
of  armaments,  which  to  him  meant 
simply  so  much  money  misspent 
that  might  have  been  applied  to 
the  reduction  of  national  taxation, 
and  the  energies  of  so  many  men 
withdrawn  from  the  labour-market. 
In  a  visit  to  the  Levant  in  1837, 
he  mourns  over  the  ships  of  war 
that  he  sees  at  Valetta,  and  the 
men  who,  "  to  the  number  of  six, 
seven,  or  eight  hundred,  are  put 
to  such  exercise  or  employment  as 
the  ingenuity  of  the  first  lieuten- 
ant can  devise  on  board  ship,  or 
else  are  suffered  to  wander  on  shore 
upon  occasional  leaves  of  absence. 
This  is  not  the  way  either  to  make 
good  sailors  or  to  add  to  the  power 
of  the  British  empire.  The  ex- 
penses are  borne  by  the  industry 
of  the  productive  classes  at  home. 
The  wages  of  these  idlers  are  paid 
out  of  the  taxes  levied  upon  the 
soap,  beer,  and  tobacco,  &c.,  con- 
sumed by  the  people  of  England  ;  " 
and  so  on.  Peace  had  the  great 


recommendation  of  keeping  the 
markets  open  ;  and  no  sacrifice  was 
too  great  to  offer,  no  aggression  was 
too  severe  to  be  forgiven,  in  order 
that  we  might  keep  on  good  terms 
with  our  neighbours,  especially  if 
these  neighbours  were  consider- 
able consumers  of  British  exports. 
Russia  was  an  early  and  constant 
object  of  his  adoration  ;  and  though 
he  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  her 
abuse  of  her  strength,  he  would 
allow  her  to  hold  on  her  aggressive 
way  unchecked  so  long  as  her  ports 
were  kept  open.  Of  treaty  obliga- 
tions Cobden  recked  nothing,  and 
he  would  have  had  Britain  draw 
herself  like  a  snail  within  her 
shell,  and  wait  until  the  first  heavy 
foot  that  fell  upon  her  crushed 
out  her  national  existence.  He 
would  even  have  had  her  to  give 
up  her  foreign  possessions;  and  he 
was  absolutely  furious  over  the 
retention  of  Gibraltar.  "England 
for  fifty  years  at  Gibraltar  is  a 
spectacle  of  brute  violence.  .  .  . 
TJpon  no  principle  of  morality," 
he  went  on,  "  can  this  unique 
outrage  upon  the  integrity  of  an 
ancient,  powerful,  and  renowned 
nation  be  justified  :  the  example,  if 
imitated,  instead  of  being  shunned 
universally,  would  throw  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  into  barbarous 
anarchy."  Inspired  by  this  denun- 
ciation, his  biographer  throws  the 
mantle  of  prophecy  over  his  shoul- 
der, and  observes  :  "  Here,  as  else- 
where, we  see  how  wrong  is  the 
begetter  of  wrong ;  for  if  Eng- 
land had  not  possessed  Gibraltar, 
she  would  not  have  been  tempted 
to  pursue  that  turbulent  policy  in 
the  Mediterranean  which  is  still 
likely  one  day  to  cost  her  dear." 
We  shall  not  follow  Mr  Morley 
into  the  regions  of  vaticination ; 
but  if  we  look  back  to  the  past,  we 
shall  find  that  it  was  language  simi- 
larly imbecile  that  involved  us  in 
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the  Crimean  war,  and  that  not  so 
long  ago,  amid  shouts  of  "  Perish 
India  !  "  would  have  plunged  us  in- 
to difficulties  in  Eastern  Europe,  had 
not  strong  hands  held  the  destinies 
of  the  nation.  As  Cohden  had  a 
panacea  in  Free  Trade  for  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  evils  of  na- 
tions, so  by  arbitration  he  was  to 
settle  all  international  difficulties, 
and  supplement  universal  Free 
Trade  by  universal  Peace.  "  You 
seem  puzzled  about  my  motion  in 
favour  of  international  arbitration," 
he  writes  to  George  Combe,  the 
Edinburgh  phrenologist,  in  whose 
theories  Cobden  was  a  devout  be- 
liever. 

"  Perhaps  you  have  mixed  it  up 
with  other  theories  to  which  I  am  no 
party.  My  plan  does  not  embrace  the 
scheme  of  a  congress  of  nations,  or 
imply  the  belief  in  the  millennium,  or 
demand  your  homage  to  the  principle 
of  non-resistance.  I  simply  propose 
that  England  should  offer  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  other  countries — 
France,  for  instance — binding  them  to 
refer  any  dispute  that  may  arise  to 
arbitration.  I  do  not  mean,  to  refer  the 
matter  to  another  sovereign  Power, 
but  that  each  party  should  appoint 
plenipotentiaries  in  the  form  of  com- 
missioners, with  a  proviso  for  calling 
in  arbitrators  in  case  they  cannot 
agree." 

Cobden  entirely  overlooked  the 
probability,  that  as  new  courts 
breed  new  litigation,  so  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  arbitration 
would  create  new  international  diffi- 
culties, which  would  have  had  to 
be  smothered  on  one  side  or  the 
other  if  there  was  a  risk  of  war 
springing  from  their  being  put  for- 
ward. It  was  perhaps  fortunate 
for  Cobden  that  he  did  not  live  to 
see  arbitration  secure  peace  at  the 
cost  of  injustice  in  the.case  of  the 
Alabama  award,  otherwise  his  faith 
in  his  plan  must  have  been  con- 
siderably shaken. 


The  House  would  not  hearken 
to  Cobden  more  than  to  the  other 
peace-at-any-price   politicians ;   but 
that  did  not  prevent  either  him  or 
them   from   doing   much    national 
mischief.     They  did   their  utmost 
to  make  the  masses  believe  that  the 
best  safeguard  for  peace  was  to  leave 
the  country  open  to  invasion ;  they 
talked  at  their  peace  congresses  at 
home  and  on  the  Continent  as  if  the 
sole  representation  of  English  opin- 
ion had  become  centred  in  them- 
selves ;   and  they  led  the   foreign 
Powers  to  imagine  that  with  Free 
Trade  the  British  people  had  actu- 
ally sunk  into  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers.    By  their  loose  talk  and 
pacific  demonstrations  Cobden  and 
his  friends  had  not  less  to  do  with 
plunging  Eussia  into  the  Crimean 
war  than  had  the  blunders  of  the 
Aberdeen  Cabinet.     Yet  he  would 
have  had  the  Government  indulge 
in  protests  at  times,  as  when  Eussia 
invaded  Hungary,  or  when  the  Czar 
and  the  Emperor  demanded  the  ex- 
tradition of  the  Hungarian  rebels 
that  had  taken  refuge  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Porte.     Wiser  states- 
men, however,  knew  that  such  a 
protest,  without  force  to  back  it  up, 
would  simply   render    the    nation 
ridiculous.     Throughout  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  career,  Cobden  was  a  de- 
termined  opponent  of  his   foreign 
policy,  as   indeed  he  would  have 
been  of  the  foreign  policy  of  any 
British  Minister.     It  must  be  ad- 
mitted   that    after    the    influence 
which   the  Free  Trade  movement 
had   secured    him    began   to   fade 
away  under  Eepeal,  Cobden  sank 
to  the  level  of  a  mere  meddler  in 
politics ;  and  that  the  House  could 
expect  no  practical   gain  from  his 
counsels.      Soon  both  he  and  his 
friend  Mr  Bright  were  made  to  feel 
the  verdict  of  British  opinion  upon 
their  want  of  both  patriotism  and 
common  -  sense.      At    the   general 
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election  of  1857,  both  Cobden  and 
Mr  Bright  received  crushing  de- 
feats at  the  poll;  and  Cobden  made 
up  his  mind  that  "so  long  as  I  was 
in  political  life,  should  a  war  again 
break  out  between  England  and  a 
great  Power,  I  would  never  open 
my  mouth  upon  the  subject-  from 
the  time  the  first  gun  was  fired 
until  peace  was  made"^a  wise  re- 
solution, which  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended  to  the  imitation  of  all 
peace-at-any-price  agitators. 

We  can  only  notice  one  other 
important  part  in  Mr  Cobden's 
public  career;  and  it  was  the  last 
great  measure  in  which  he  partici- 
pated. In  this  country  we  are  ac- 
customed to  give  Cobden  the  entire 
credit  of  the  French  Commercial 
Treaty;  but  the  suggestion  was 
due  to  the  French.  The  well- 
founded  mistrust  of  the  Third  Napo- 
leon found  an  open  expression  both 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the 
press,  which  Cobden  and  his  faction 
did  their  best  to  stifle.  Now  that 
the  policy  of  the  Second  Empire 
has  been  in  a  great  measure  laid 
bare,  we  can  see  that  the  public 
was  right  and  Cobden  wrong  about 
the  danger  from  France, — not  that 
Napoleon  entertained  any  direct 
hostility  towards  this  country,  but 
that  his  devious  and  shifty  schemes 
of  Continental  policy  might  have 
at  any  time  compelled  Britain  to  as- 
sume a  hostile  attitude  towards  him. 
•  A  sovereign  in  Napoleon's  unstable 
position  could  not  afford  to  treat 
with  contempt  the  suspicion  with 
which  his  position  was  viewed  in 
Britain,  and  he  was  anxious,  if  pos- 
sible, to  make  friendly  approaches. 
Considering  how  commercial  views 
predominate  in  our  national  policy, 
he  thought  a  commercial  treaty 
was  one  of  the  readiest  means  of 
securing  the  confidence  of  the  Brit- 
ish middle  classes.  Lord  John 
Eussell  was  sounded  by  the  French 


Ambassador,  and  M.  Chevalier 
urged  Cobden  to  undertake  the 
subject.  Mr  Morley  seems  anxi- 
ous to  credit  Mr  Bright  with  the 
authorship  of  the  suggestion ;  but 
he  admits  that  the  "idea  was  in 
the  air."  But  it  was  from  France 
that  the  wind  blew ;  and  as  was  to 
be  expected,  when  Cobden  under- 
took a  private  mission  to  convert 
the  Emperor,  his  task  was  not  a 
difficult  one.  Napoleon  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  have  a  commercial 
treaty,  even  at  the  risk  of  irritating 
the  French  Protectionists.  Cob- 
den found  the  approaches  to  the 
Emperor  open  to  him,  all  the  Min- 
isters gracious  and  obliging,  and 
Napoleon  himself  exhibiting  only 
that  amount  of  coyness  that  gave 
Cobden  an  excuse  for  explaining 
away  difficulties  and  for  pressing 
his  principles.  There  was  no  occa- 
sion for  diplomacy  ;  and  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  Cobden 
himself,  as  well  as  his  biographer, 
overestimates  the  importance  of 
the  part  the  former  played  in  the 
negotiations.  Indeed  the  fact  that 
Cobden  became  the  negotiator  of  a 
commercial  treaty  was  a  complete 
departure  from  his  policy  of  Free 
Trade.  His  position  was,  that  by 
means  of  a  commercial  treaty  the 
way  would  be  paved  towards  Free 
Trade  in  France ;  but  even  for  this 
object  he  was,  according  to  his  own 
standard,  doing  evil  that  good 
might  come.  That  the  treaty 
has  been  of  substantial  benefit  to 
French  industry  no  one  will  deny  ; 
that  British  manufactures  have 
benefited  by  it  seems  more  than 
doubtful,  if  we  may  trust  the 
evidence  tendered  quite  recently 
to  the  Commissioners  engaged  in 
the  revision  of  the  treaty.  In 
fine,  twenty  years'  experience  of 
the  treaty  leaves  France  even 
more  disposed  to  Protection  than 
she  was  before,  if  we  may  judge  by 
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the  difficulties  which  have  twice 
postponed  the  negotiations  for  re- 
vision, and  which  would  not  improb- 
ably lead  to  the  retirement  of  the 
Gladstone  Government  from  the 
project,  but  for  its  dread  of  the 
Fair  Trade  feeling  receiving  an  im- 
petus in  consequence.  And  twenty 
years'  experience  of  the  treaty  has 
only  served  to  stamp  it  as  a  very 
mediocre  piece  of  statesmanship, 
with  all  its  promises  unfulfilled,  and 
all  its  disadvantages  aggravated. 

We  are  obliged  to  say  a  word 
about  Cobden's  personal  fortunes. 
The  subject  is  not  a  pleasant  one, 
but  it  must  necessarily  enter  into 
an  estimate  of  his  political  charac- 
ter. An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
draw  a  parallel  between  Cobden 
and  Pitt,  who  shattered  his  private 
resources  in  attending  to  the  public 
service  of  the  country.  The  two 
cases  are  as  different  as  can  well 
be.  Cobden's  only  claim  to  pub- 
lic attention  when  he  first  came 
forward,  rested  on  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  man  of  business ;  and  people 
were  inclined  to  give  him  their 
confidence  on  the  supposition  that 
one  who  had  created  a  great  busi- 
ness out  of  nothing  must  surely  be 
a  person  of  sound  financial  abilities, 
and  as  such  capable  of  giving  good 
advice  regarding  the  economical 
policy  of  Government.  But  what 
are  the  facts]  In  1845,  when  he 
was  on  the  point  of  winning  his 
great  Free  Trade  victory,  he  was  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  From  this 
he  was  rescued  by  Mr  Bright  and 
one  or  two  other  friends,  "  who  pro- 
cured the  sum  of  money  which  suf- 
ficed to  tide  over  the  emergency." 
The  reason  of  this  distress  is  set 
down  to  Cobden's  having  devoted 
himself  to  the  cause  of  Free  Trade  to 
the  neglect  of  his  private  business. 
Such  a  course,  it  must  be  felt,  dis- 
tinctly detracts  from  a  man's  per- 
sonal character.  It  is  nothing  to 


the  moral  question  involved  that  the 
cause  for  which  Cobden  was  strug- 
gling might  be  great  and  glorious 
and  disinterested.  His  ethical  posi- 
tion was  not  one  whit  better  than 
that  of  a  grocer  who  gets  into  the 
'  Gazette '  by  neglecting  his  shop  to 
run  about  the  country  agitating  for 
the  release  of  the  Claimant.  After 
Free  Trade  was  won,  Cobden,  whose 
affairs  seem  to  have  been  getting 
worse  instead  of  mending,  was  pre- 
sented by  his  admirers  with  a  large 
sum  of  money,  "  between  seventy- 
five  and  eighty  thousand  pounds." 
Mr  Morley  thinks  "it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
propriety  of  Cobden's  acceptance"  of 
this  "testimonial";  and  we  on  our 
part  have  no  wish  to  dwell  on  a 
matter  which  is  as  distasteful  to  us 
as  it  apparently  is  to  his  biographer. 
But  it  pertains  to  our  estimate  of 
Cobden's  public  capacity  to  inquire 
how  he  disposed  of  this  fortune. 
The  same  sanguine  spirit  which  had 
led  him  in  1835  to  make  specula- 
tive purchases  of  land  in  Manches- 
ter, expecting  that  factories,  streets, 
and  squares  would  spring  up  on  the 
blocks  as  by  the  wand  of  an  en- 
chanter, misled  him  in  his  disposal 
of  the  means  with  which  the  public 
had  presented  him.  "  For  five-and- 
twenty  years  waste  spaces  between 
Victoria  Park  and  Rusholme,  in 
Quay  Street  and  Oxford  Street,  bore 
melancholy  testimony  to  a  miscalcu- 
lation; and  for  five-and-twenty  years 
Cobden  paid  a  thousand  pounds  a- 
year  in  the  shape  of  chief  rent  for  a 
property  which  thus  brought  him 
not  a  shilling  of  return."  His  "  mis- 
calculation "  was  not  less  disastrous 
when  he  got  the  testimonial  into 
his  bands.  Part  of  the  money  was 
happily  invested  in  the  purchase  of 
the  farm  of  Dunford,  in  West  Sus- 
sex, which  had  once  belonged  to  his 
grandfather ;  but  with  the  rest  he 
speculated  in  shares  of  the  Illinois 
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Central  Railway,  which  unfortu- 
nately were  not  fully  paid  up.  The 
enthusiastic  anticipations  of  pros- 
perity which  coloured  Cobden's 
business,  not  less  than  his  political, 
views,  led  him  to  expect  almost 
immediate  returns  from  a  railway 
possessing  such  immense  natural 
advantages. 

" '  I  recollect,'  says  Mr  W.  S.  Lind- 
say, '  having  many  conversations  with 
Cobden  on  this  subject.  I  agreed  with 
him  entirely  as  to  the  prospects  of  the 
line,  hut  we  differed  as  to  the  time 
when  the  large  prospective  profits  of 
the  undertaking  could  be  realised. 
He  thought  they  were  close  at  hand  ; 
I,  on  the  contrary,  held  the  opinion 
that,  while  all  the  land  would  in  time 
find  purchasers,  they  would  belong 
rather  to  the  next  generation  than  to 
our  own.  In  this  instance  my  views 
came  true.' " 

The  upshot  was,  that  in  1858 
a  call  was  made  upon  the  shares, 
which  Cobden  was  in  no  condition 
to  meet. 

"  Mr  Thomasson  of  Bolton  hearing 
from  Mr  Slagg,  their  common  Mend, 
that  Cobden  was  embarrassed  by  one 
of  these  outstanding  loans  for  the  Il- 
linois shares,  amounting  to  several 
thousand  pounds,  released  the  shares, 
and  sent  them  to  Cobden,  with  a  re- 
quest that  he  would  do  him  the  favour 
to  accept  their  freedom  at  his  hands, 
in  acknowledgment  of  his  vast  services 
to  his  country  and  mankind.  On  a 
later  occasion,  when  the  same  diffi- 
culty recurred  for  the  same  reasons, 
Mr  Thomasson  went  down  to  Mid- 
hurst,  ascertained  the  circumstances, 
and  insisted  that  Cobden  should  ac- 
cept a  still  larger  sum,  refusing  a  for- 
mal acknowledgment,  and  handing  it 
over  in  such  a  form  that  the  trans- 
action was  not  known  to  any  one  but 
Cobden  and  himself." 

Two  years  after  Cobden  was 
again  in  such  straits  that  he  had 
to  apply  to  "  one  of  his  oldest  and 
most  confidential .  friends  in  Man- 
chester for  aid  and  advice."  The 
result  on  this  occasion  was  "a  sub- 


scription    privately   raised,   which 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  £40,000." 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  pity  for 
Cobden  that  we  have  followed  Mr 
Morley  through  these  details  ;  but 
it  is  our  duty  to  ask  whether  the 
public  views  of  a  man  who  could 
make  such  "  miscalculations  "  in 
his  own  private  affairs,  deserve  to 
carry  the  weight  that  his  disciples 
attach  to  them  1  The  same  over 
sanguine  spirit  that  misled  Cob- 
den in  his  own  business  transac- 
tions coloured  all  his  views  of 
financial  policy.  He  failed  in  his 
personal  expectations  ;  who  can  say 
that  his  public  prognostications 
have  come  more  true  1  He  believed 
that  Free  Trade  was  to  prove  a 
panacea  for  all  the  distresses  of 
the  nation ;  have  periods  of  com- 
mercial and  agricultural  depression 
been  less  frequent  or  less  severely 
felt  since  we  gave  effect  to  his 
views'?  He  prophesied  that  Brit- 
ain had  only  to  set  the  example 
to  make  all  the  great  commercial 
states  of  the  world  converts  to 
Free  Trade;  has  a  single  nation 
followed  his  lead  ?  and  is  not  Pro- 
tection to-day  gaining  fresh  con- 
verts among  the  ablest  statesmen 
and  economical  thinkers  in  both 
Germany  and  America  ?  And  yet 
the  authority  of  Cobden  is  largely 
appealed  to  as  a  ground  why  we 
should  accept  Free  Trade  as  a  dogma, 
to  be  received  implicitly  and  with- 
out question.  The  intolerance  with 
which  the  League  pressed  its  prin- 
ciples upon  the  country  is  still  ex- 
erted in  their  maintenance ;  and 
even  a  demand  for  a  fair  considera- 
tion of  the  Free  Trade  system  is 
decried  as  sacrilege.  Every  ques- 
tion is  admitted  to  have  two  sides 
to  it,  but  Free  Trade  must  form  the 
exception.  Yet  we  see  from  Cob- 
den's  life  that  the  system  was  form- 
ed upon  very  imperfect  premisses, 
and  that  it  was  pressed  upon  the 
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country  in  the  light  of  expecta- 
tions which  have  never  been  real- 
ised. Cobden's  friends  might  bear 
the  burden  of  his  private  miscal- 
culations :  for  his  public  errors  the 
country  has  had,  and  will  have,  to 

Pa.y- 

We  have  said  that  we  do  not 
think  Cobden's  reputation  will 
stand  higher  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  read  Mr  Morley's  volumes ; 
and  yet,  if  we  can  only  turn  away 
from  the  picture  of  the  political 
agitator,  and  concentrate  our  atten- 
tion upon  the  man  himself,  we 
meet  with  many  qualities  that  are 
both  likeable  and  estimable.  His 
unvarying  kindness  to  his  relations, 
the  strength  of  his  friendships,  his 
real  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the 
distressed  and  the  oppressed,  sprang 
from  a  better  side  of  his  nature 
than  that  which  he  presented  to 
the  public  from  the  platform.  We 
believe  him  to  have  been  in  the 
main  sincere  in  his  convictions, 
although  the  methods  which  he  re- 
sorted to  when  impressing  them  on 
the  public  were  very  often  those  of 
the  charlatan.  He  was  unfortunate 
enough  to  think  that  political  wis- 
dom was  the  monopoly  of  himself 
and  his  own  party.  He  hated  but 
respected  the  Tories,  as  may  be 
clearly  seen  from  his  correspond- 
ence. His  contempt  for  the  Whigs 
is  only  equalled  by 'the  withering 
scorn  with  which  his  biographer 
pursues  that  suffering  remnant ; 
and  he  had  but  little  respect  for 
the  collective  wisdom  of  the  masses, 
simply  looking  upon  them  as  the 
raw  material  of  agitation.  It 
would  be  well  for  the  "teeming 
thousands "  who  cheer  our  Radical 
statesmen  to  the  echo  if  they  could 
see  the  opinions  that  their  leaders 
express  of  them  in  private  corre- 
spondence, such  as  we  find  in 
Cobden's  letters.  It  says,  however, 
much  for  Cobden's  character  that, 
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pertinacious  and  dogmatic  as  he 
often  was  forced  to  be  in  carry- 
ing on  his  struggle,  he  conducted 
his  campaign,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, in  a  spirit  of  geniality  and 
good-humour.  He  never  gave  way 
to  the  spirit  of  brutality  which  has 
unfortunately  marred  too  many  of 
Mr  Bright's  most  powerful  speeches. 
On  the  other  hand,  Cobden  wants 
the  semblance  of  dignity  with 
which  a  sterner  and  more  uncom- 
promising attitude  has  invested  the 
career  of  the  latter.  Cobden's  in- 
stincts of  honour  were  not  of  a 
high  order.  He  was  not  above 
making  the  fact  of  his  being  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England 
subservient  to  his  popularity  as  a 
Free  Trade  agitator. 

In  these  days,  when  books  like 
shooting  stars  pass  across  the  firma- 
ment only  to  shine  and  disappear, 
it  is  information  to  be  told,  upon 
the  authority  of  the  author,  that 
the  '  Life  of  Cobden  '  is  to  be  read 
and  annotated  by  the  next  genera- 
tion (vol.  i.  p.  101).  For  our  own 
humble  part  we  would  have  hesi- 
tated to  hazard  such  a  prediction. 
We  are  not  surprised,  however,  to 
find  that  the  press  has  done  its 
best  to  encourage  Mr  Morley  in 
this  delusion,  and  to  puff  him  up 
in  the  conceit  that  he  is  very  little 
short  of  being  a  Boswell  or  a  Lock- 
hart.  The  fraternity  that  prevails 
among  the  claqueurs  of  journalism 
would  be  touching  if  it  were  either 
sincere  or  disinterested.  We  cannot 
ourselves  assign  Mr  Morley  a  place 
in  the  first  rank  of  biographers.  We 
have  already  alluded  to  the  serious 
error  which  he  commits  of  obtrud- 
ing his  own  opinions  too  frequently, 
and  of  interposing  himself  too  much 
between  Cobden  and  the  reader. 
No  great  writer  would  commit  such 
a  blunder ;  but  it  is  an  old  trick  of 
Mr  Morley  to  make  the  subject  of 
his  studies  merely  a  stalking-horse 
3  F 
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for  airing  himself.  His  own  impos- 
ing personality  is  kept  as  assiduously 
before  us  throughout  his  chapters 
as  on  his  title-pages.  Nor  are  the 
literary  merits  of  the  book  suffi- 
cient to  secure  it  a  place  among 
the  standard  biographies  of  English 
statesmen.  The  reader  is  conscious 
that  Mr  Morley's  style  is  weakened 
by  his  excess  of  mannerisms,  and, 
we  are  bound  to  say,  .by  not  a  little 
slip-shod  English.  Our  space  will 
only  allow  us  to  quote  two  instances, 
but  we  had  marked  a  good  many 
more  on  our  way  through  the  vol- 
umes. "  Nothing  could  surpass  the 
childlike  simplicity  with  which 
every  absurd  and  improbable  rum- 
our was  believed,  unless  it  were  the 
stolid  scepticism  with  which  all  of- 
fers to  demonstrate  their  falsehood 
was  rejected"  (ii.  131).  "No  great 
body  was  conciliated,  nor  attrac- 
ted, nor  even  touched  with  friendly 
interest,"  &c.  (i.  171),  —  we  shall 
not  follow  Mr  Morley's  irreconcil- 
able misunderstanding  with  the 
double  negative  farther.  And  as 
for  metaphors,  here  is  one  culled 
at  random,  from  the  third  page 
of  the  first  volume,  —  "  Poverty 
oozed  in  with  gentle  swiftness, 
and  lay  about  him  like  a  dull 
cloak  for  the  rest  of  his  life."  But 
it  is  neither  pleasant  nor  profitable 
to  dwell  upon  Mr  Morley's  hostil- 
ity to  the  precise  observances  of 
the  English  language.  We  have 
quoted  at  length  the  stilted  pas- 
sage in  which  he  describes  the  two 
Free  Trade  apostles  as  setting  out 
on  their  pilgrimage ;  and  it  would 
be  easy,  if  our  space  permitted,  to 


cite  numerous  other  flights  equally 
high  above  the  regions  of  sober  and 
sensible  prose.  But  the  greatest 
defect  of  these  volumes  is  the  dog- 
matic and  intolerant  tone  which  Mr 
Morley  considers  himself — heaven 
knows  why  ! — permitted  to  use  all 
through  them.  Had  Mr  Morley's 
'Life  of  Cobden'  appeared  in  the 
League  era,  when  criticism  was 
much  more  outspoken  than  in  the 
present  day,  the  book  would  have 
at  once  been  pronounced  to  be  the 
Biography  of  a  Bagman  written  by 
a  Cockney. 

One  of  the  latest  additions  to  the 
Scotch  calendar  was  characterised 
by  his  successor  as  having  been  "  ane 
sair  sanct  for  the  Crown."  If  Cob- 
den  is  to  be  canonised,  we  fear  the 
cry  will  come  from,  many  quarters 
that  he  has  been  "  ane  sair  sanct 
for  the  country."  His  doctrines 
were  hastily  accepted,  but  we  have 
had  leisure  to  weigh  them  if  not  to 
repent  of  them ;  and  the  longer  they 
are  considered,  and  their  practical 
application  felt,  the  less  reason  the 
country  has  to  congratulate  itself 
upon  them.  It  is  little  satisfaction 
in  the  present  state  of  depression  to 
understand  that  Mr  Cobden  was  a 
man  of  great  economical  and  politi- 
cal genius,  falling  short,  if  of  any 
one,  only  of  his  biographer;  but 
we  feel  certain  that  no  person  of 
unbiassed  mind  will  lay  down  these 
volumes  without  a  conviction  that 
Cobden  had  few  of  the  qualities 
which  make  a  man  a  great  states- 
man, and  none  of  the  caution  that 
marks  one  out  as  a  safe  leader  of 
the  populace. 
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